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Lowell  Howard,  5  acres  tillage  and  2  cows. 
Elbridge  S.  Upham,  8  acres  tillage,  8  cows  and  2 
horses. 

Isaiah  Longfellow,  10  acres  tillage  and  4  cows. 

These  last  three  tanners  give  attention  to  straw- 
berry culture,  and  furnish  great  quantities  for  the 
market. 

John  Ciillon,  IS  acres  tillage. 

Arthur  Watson,  10  acres  tillage,  '20  acres  pasture 
and  9  cows. 

J.  Henry  Howard,  8  acres  tillage  and  8  cows. 
Saugus  Centre. — The  Town  Farm,  40  acres  tillage 
and  lb  cows. 

William  H.  Penny,  20  acres  tillage,  30  acres  pas- 
ture, 30  cows  and  2  horses. 

John  M.  Berritt,  10  acres  tillage,  15  acres  pasture 
and  4  cows. 

Lewis  J.  Austin,  7  acres  tillage,  14  cows  and  2 
horses. 

Charles  M.  Ames,  11  acres  tillage  and  5  cows. 
Heirs  of  Samuel  A.  Parker,  12  acre3  tillage. 
Harrison  Wilson,  10  acres  tillage,  7  cows  ami  2 
horses. 

William  FairehiM,  9  acres  tillage  and  2  cows. 

Cli/tondale. — Walter  V.  Hawkea,  10  acres  tillage 
and  2  green-houses. 

George  X.  Miller,  24  acres  tillage,  10  cows  and  5 
horses.    He  bought  this  farm  in  1870. 

A.  it  J.  R.  Hatch,  2d  acres  Ullage,  10  cows  ami  d 
horses. 

George  W.  Winslow,  10  acres  tillage,  7  cows  and  2 
horses. 

These  last  four  farms  are  largely  for  market-gar- 
dening for  Boston  and  Lynn. 

East  Saugus. — William  A.  Trefethen,  9  acres  til- 
lage, 1(J  acres  pasture,  2  cows  and  2  horses. 

John  W.  Blodgett,  .'il  acres  tillage,  15  acres  pas- 
ture, 22  cows  and  G  horses. 

Mr.  P>lodgett  runs  his  farm  for  market-gardening' 
almost  entirely.    He  has  owned  it  since  1854. 

Charles  H.  Libbey,  7  acres  tillage,  3  cows  and  2 
horses. 

Frederick  Stinker,  ■"><•  acres  tillage,  3  cows  and  12 
horses. 

Henry  W.  &  A.  Dudley  Johnson,  48  acres  tillage, 
34  acres  pasture,  15  cows  and  3  horses. 


and  sixty-three  men  enlisted,  and  of  these,  eight 
served  in  the  navy. 

The  larger  number  of  these  were  in  the  Seventeen 
and  Fortieth  Massachusetts  Regiments. 

The  following  are.  the  names  of  the  soldiers: 


CHAPTER  X  X  X  I . 

SAVGUS-(,C'onlinued).  • 

MILITARY  RECORD. 

Ik  the  late  War  of  the  Rebellion  our  town  nobly 
showed  its  patriotism  by  an  early  and  prompt  response 
to  the  country's  call  for  volunteers.    One  hundred 


Bimsley  V.  Guilford. 

Noah  G.  [Tamilian, 

Abel  Wilson. 

Charles  A.  Kidder, 

Jfdsc  intchiugs. 

Charles  W.  Sweetser. 

Willard  Edmunds. 

William  T.  Ash. 

Bimsley  P.  Guilford,  Jr. 

John  LI.  U.  Wilson. 

James  Roots,  Jr. 

George  H.  Penney, 

George  McA  [lister. 

Joseph  W.  Flye. 

Daniel  Flye. 

William  Chambers. 

William  I..  Stocker. 

William  Noble. 

Reuben  It.  C'oates. 

Edwin  A.  Ueeri. 

John   11.  Copp. 

John  I''.  Carlton. 

Samuel  T.  Langley. 

Nathan  .1 .  Thorns. 

W at  so  u  J .  Thorns. 

Charles  A.  Newhall. 

John  W.  Seward. 

Thomas  McDowell. 

John  1 1 .  Twisden. 

Edward  Llitchings. 

m  .  porter  .New  ball. 

William  M.  Stocker. 

,i i u i n  ii.  ii i >ue. 

' !  eo r^e  II,  SI  cOlury. 

J o tin  !  'o wers. 

\ v alien  i  .      1T  - 

Ed  ward  Oharl toUi 

1 1  irain  11  Newhall 

Geor,re  ChiUls. 

( '1 1  \  i  1  nti  V    I't-'i  raui 

V   1  1  1 1  1  M  T     1          1   1  .UMM1, 

James  Ilcrk. 

Joseph  Newhall. 

Charles  IT.  Williams. 

1'iiirupL*  It  New  hall 

John  A  Whittemore. 

Jose]  d  i  W  iggin. 

Iv  enedy  Mclfilrov. 

1 1  enry  Baker, 

A,  u  tins  t  us  W  Bruce 

Thomas  Twisdeu. 

Benjamin  E.  Morgan, 

I  riaac  1  'evK  i  i  n. 

Job  ii  l'l.  Stocker. 

Daniel  Kidder. 

A ,  J  allies  Parke  r. 

John  W.  Howled 

(  )|  jr,     \  FuStm", 

J  il  1 1  leu  1  1 1  a  1 1 1 1  'i  I . 

u  In  M  iinilWttil 
1  ,i  t  u  1 1 1  ,n  inall^lil 

OllVPl    1'.  H. 

J  n  ii  lex  V  Parker, 

Thomas  ( ilhhollS, 

Stephen  Staekpole. 

III. !  1 : .     1.'     L'l  ..1 
1  lililp  r  .  1  l"V«l. 

<  hal'les  Wul  \\  ick. 

\\  i  I  1  lam  11.  Jt"  u  I let . 

Charles  A .  1  tobbs, 

Willi             <     1  ', ,  ■ .  ■ , 

\*  1 1 1  la  in  * ' .  i  ( •]']  i. 

( leorge  II.  Newhall. 

Marcus  M .  Sullivan. 

Elbridge  S.  Upbaiu. 

*  leorgu  A .  Mansfield. 

Thomas  Tw  isden,  Jr. 

Ahijali  S.  Boardman. 

James  Eaton. 

Elisha  Bragg. 

Henry  Kidder. 

Charles  '  >s^<»><i. 

Jiihn  Tiinony, 

Loren/.o  Mansfield. 

\\  i  lliam  <  'heiiey. 

William  11.  Rich . 

Benjamin  P.  Coates. 

10.  Herbert  Downing. 

William  il.  Ameri^e. 

Francis  1 1  Dizer, 

George  S.  Williams 

Jvlwiird  A.  Jefl'ers. 

Frederick  A .  Trefethen 

Isaac  II.  Schutield. 

Tristam  Goodale. 

Robert  [Iurrison. 

11.  i  'lay  Cross. 

.hdi M  I,.  And  row*. 

James  II,  Got-nlw  in 

1  leu  ry  1'.  N  iehoin. 

James  Hughes. 

William  J .  1  .« >\  «■ 

Theodore  Houghton. 

Porter  Newliall. 

KUiott  W.  < divur. 

Waller  E,  Rhodes. 

Reuben  It.  Prince. 

Alfred  It,  Hoots. 

Jacob  15.  Newhall. 

William  Fisk. 

Benj.  N.  Trefethon. 

Frederick  Lewis. 

Wnhley  Stocker* 

Marcus  M.  Sulli\  an. 

David  Brierloj  . 

Moses  Spollord. 

William  SI  uiTuy. 

Willard  W.  Burbank. 

George  W.  Fairbanks. 

Wilham  Blanehard. 

William  S,  Copy. 

(  Ion  lew  S,  Hicks. 

William  B.  Gabriel. 

Moses  F.  McAlpine. 

Charles  II.  Mansfield. 

James  L.  Pike. 

Frederick  Dearborn, 

George  Cunij>bell. 

Benjamin  1  Ionian. 

Harrison  E,  Stocker. 

Willard  Edmunds. 

William  C.  Richards. 

George  V.  Carletoii. 

William  W.  Brown, 

William  llalliday. 

Luther  Hai  riman. 

Stiles  P,  Sherman. 

Charles  Malone^ . 

Samuel  A.  Guilford, 

John  A.  Whittemore. 
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James  II.  Kent. 
William  E.  Oliver. 
Samuel  s.  Woruistead. 
George  H.  Oliver. 
Willard  L.  Fiske. 


Henry  A.  Oliver. 
George  Kidder. 
Frank  Petersen. 
Albeit  Eaton. 
George  H.  Brown. 


Those  whose  mimes  do  not  appear  on  the  above 
list  were  credited  to  some  other  town  or  State. 

Among  these  soldiers,  serving  as  they  did  in  a 
great  many  different  regiments  and  in  almost  every 
arm  of  the  service,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  yet  we 
cannot  certainly  name  any  who  were  killed  in  battle, 
although  many  were  seriously  wounded,  some  to  die 
from  these  wounds,  and  some  from  exposure  and 
disease  in  the  service. 

Some  few  were  unaccounted  for. 

Their  brave  deeds  and  patriotic  service  are  recorded 
on  a  more  enduring  tablet  than  any  earthly  scroll, 
and  our  town  feels  proud  of  the  men  who  bore  her 
escutcheon  through  the  War  of  the  Southern  Rebel- 
lion. 

The  veterans  of  Saugus,  in  June,  1SG9,  organized 
as  the  General  E.  11'.  Hinks  Pod  9-3,  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  with  Charles  A.  New-hall  as  thuir  first 
Commander. 

The  post  held  their  meetings  at  first  in  the  old 
Town  Hall,  afterwards  in  Five's  Flail,  and  later  in 
the  new  Town  Hall,  until  they  moved  into  their  own 
new  hall  in  1886. 

Tbeir  new  building  is  situated  near  the  railroad 
depot,  and  was  purchased  of  William  T.  Ash  in  the 
early  part  of  1886.  The  building  was  remodeled  and 
;•.!!  assembly  room  for  the  Post  provided  in  the  second 
story  of  ample  dimensions,  and  elegantly  furnished 
throughout. 

The  Post  is  now  is  a  very  prosperous  condition, 
having  a  membership  of  some  sixty,  owning  their 
building  and  having-  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  in  their 
relipf  fund. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


BENJAMIN  I'll ANK I/IN  NEWHAI/L. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Xewhall  was  born  April  29, 
1802.  J  J  is  father  was  Jacob,  son  of  Landlord  Jacob 
Newhall.  Ilis  mother  was  Abigail,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam and  Ruth  Makepeace,  of  Norton,  Mass. 

She  was  a  woman  of  noble  presence,  of  exemplary 
Christian  character,  pious  without  ostentation,  and 
devoted  to  her  family,  which  consisted  of  three  sons 
and  five  daughters,  for  whom  she  labored  day  and 
night  and  lived  to  see  her  prayers  answered  in  their 
behalf. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  her  first-born  child,  and  so 
very  naturally,  upon  him  fell  early  the  burdens  of  the 
family.    Passionately  devoted  to  his  mother,  he  gave 


":  Written  by  bis-uD,  Wilbur  V.  Newhall,  Esq. 


his  whole  energies  to  her  assistance  in  the  support  of 
the  family,  the  father  being  of  little  help  the  greater 
part  of  the  time. 

Brought  up  in  a  tavern  in  his  earliest  years,  he  was 
exposed  to  great  temptation.  In  his  autobiography 
he  thus  speaks  of  these  days  and  experiences: 
"  What  saved  me  Mod  only  knows.  But  I  was 
saved.  I  remember  I  always  resisted,  and  often  heard 
the  exclamation,  'What  ails  the  child  that  he  will  not 
drink  ! '  Some  spiritual  guardian  was  about  me  to 
watch  my  infantile  footsteps  and  keep  me  in  the.  patli 
of  rectitude."  After  writing  of  the  many  beauties 
of  his  birth-place,  he  speaks  of  his  mother  thus  : 
"And  better  still,  the  glowing  vision  of  that  angel 
form,  who  every  day  supplied  my  infant  wants,  and 
whose  voice  was  sweeter  to  me  than  the  sweetest 
music." 

He  writes  again,  "  How  well  do  I  remember,  in  the 
late  hours  of  the  night,  when  her  husband  was  aw  ay 
and  her  dear  ones  were  sleeping,  that  she  would  come 
to  my  bedside  and,  kneeling  with  overflowing  heart, 
pour  out  her  soul  in  prayer  that  God  would  preserve 
her  darling  boy  from  the  snares  so  thick  around  him. 
She  thought  I  was  asleep,  but  I  was  awake  and  still, 
and  the  silent  tear  moistened  my  young  check,  and  I 
vowed  before  God  that  a  mother's  prayers  should  not 
be  in  vain,  How  often  she  kneeled  at  my  bedside 
when  I  was  asleep  I  know  not,  no  doubt  often." 
Again  he  writes,  "My  mother, in  her  extreme  anxiety 
for  my  welfare,  never  tired  in  giving  me  good  advice. 
She  felt  that  there  was  great  danger  of  my  giving 
way  to  the  use  of  the  dreadful  cup,  and  so  there  was." 

Again  he  writes,  "When  about  four  years  of  age 
my  mother  had  bought  me  some  picture  books,  and 
she  commenced  learning  me  to  read.  About  the  same 
time  the  school-house,  afterwards  called  the  "Rock," 
was  in  process  of  building.  My  mother  took  me  into 
it  one  pleasant  summer's  eve,  and,  pointing  out  tome 
the  smallest  and  lowest  seat,  saying  at  the  same  time, 
'  there,  my  son,  is  your  seat.'  This  in  a  few  days  I 
found  to  be  literally  true,  for  on  my  first  entrance 
into  the  school  I  was  appointed  to  the  little  seat." 

It  was  here  that  he  attended  school  during  its  un- 
certain sessions,  until  about  fourteen  years  of  age. 

It  was  at  this  early  age,  in  the  autumn  before  he 
was  fourteen,  that  he  commenced  work  for  Mr. 
Childs  in  the  chocolate  mill,  often  working  day  and 
night. 

He  writes  again  in  his  autobiography,  "  I  could 
scarcely  endure  it,  I  sometimes  declared,  '  this  shall 
be  my  last  night;  '  but  when  the  beautiful  sun  shone 
in  the  morning  I  felt  better  and  was  encouraged  to 
go  on.  I  hated  shoemakingand  was  yet  determined  to 
earn  something  for  my  mother.  If  I  could  earn  eighty- 
three  cents  a  day  for  work  night  and  day  it  was  to 
me  a  great  sum.  But  with  all  the  hard  work  and 
suffering  I  got  through  my  first  winter  in  the  mill. 
How  I  bore  the  fatigue  God  only  knows.  Some  un- 
seen hand  supported  me,  and  when  I  was  just  on  the 
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point  of  giving  up  several  times  some  impulse  of 
mine  forbade  it.    God  helped  me." 

Such  were  his  early  labors  that  it  might  almost  be 
said  he  had  no  boyhood,  so  early  was  the  yoke  fitted 
to  his  youthful  shoulders.  But  he  bore  it  with  cour- 
age. He  writes.  "  When  I  had  nothing  to  do  I  could 
read,  and  used  always  to  keep  a  book  in  the  mill 
always  ready."  He  soon  also  engaged  in  teaming  for 
Mr.  Chikls.  He  writes  of  himself  when  eighteen  years 
old,  "  I  had  so  much  per  day  for  driving  the  team 
and  twenty-five  cents  to  buy  me  a  dinner.  I  always 
managed  to  carry  my  dinner,  and  thus  save  and  lay 
up  twenty-five  cents.  This  I  continued  for  two  years  or 
more.  I  generally  took  my  book  with  me  and  studied 
while  I  was  driving;  so  I  turned  my  labor  into 
amusement.''  Of  this  same  period  he  writes,  "This 
season  I  found  religious  impressions  growing  more 
and  more  in  my  mind.  I  felt  more  and  more  the 
need  of  Divine  strength  to  enable  me  to  resist  suc- 
cessfully the  evil  temptations  of  the  world.  I  read 
the  Bible,  prayed  often  and  frequently  went  to  meet- 
ing. I  began  to  hear  with  new  ears,  because  I  felt  an 
interest  in  the  subject  preached.  Night  and  day  re- 
ligious matters  were  in  my  thoughts,  and  I  was  look- 
ing forward  to  a  period  of  church  membership  as  a 
kind  of  bulwark  of  defense." 

He  identified  himself  at  once  with  the  Methodists 
and  labored  zealously  witli  them.  When  twenty 
years  of  age  he  was  baptized  by  immersion  in  the 
pond  at  Melrose. 

He  was  now  making  his  plans  fur  more  schooling, 
just  as  soon  as  lie  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  for 
this  object  lie  laid  some  money  aside  until  he  had  one 
hundred  and  seventy  dollars.  He  reached  his  free- 
dom year,and  away  he  went  to  New  Market  Academy, 
in  New  Hampshire.  We  wish  we  had  space  to  give 
his  account  of  his  start  in  the  stage.  He  says  of  his 
studies:  "I  pored  into  the  grammar  with  all  my 
energy,  but  it  was  all  darkness  to  me;  I  knew  nothing 
about  it.  My  boyhood's  studies  of  grammar  were  but 
a  parrot  performance,  as  I  now  found  by  experience. 
What  would  I  nol  have  given  for  some,  one  to explain 
to  me  the  first  principles,  and  know  the  meaning  of 
the  Parts  of  Speech.  But  I  had  no  one  and  so  1 
delved  alone.  I  read  and  then  thought,  meditated 
and  then  studied.  One  night,  while  I  was  trying  to 
penetrate  its  mysteries,  I  instantly  saw  it  all  clearly. 
As  the  sun  suddenly  bursts  through  the  obscuring 
clouds  and  shines  upon  the  earth,  so  a  knowledge  of 
English  grammar  burst  suddenly  on  my  mind.  ]  saw 
it  all  in  a  glance,  simple  as  my  A,  B,C.  I  could  pass 
the  most  difficult  passages  instantly."  ^  He  writes 
again  :  "  I  soon  procured  some  French  books,  and 
commenced  that  language.  1  Learned  five  thousand 
words  in  about  a  week,  and  in  two  weeks  could  trans- 
late the  New  Testament  pretty  well." 

He  remained  at  the  Academy  about  six  months.  He 
then  returned  home  and  immediately  procured  a 
school  in  Stoneham  and  began  teaching.    As  an  in- 


stance of  his  remarkable  memory,  he  states  that  while 
teaching  this  school  he  committed  to  memory  the 
whole  New  Testament  in  thirty-seven  days.  This  was 
in  1824.  He  taught  this  school  six  months.  April 
25,  1825,  he  married  Dorothy  Jewett,  daughter  of  Da- 
vid and  Sarah  Jewett,  of  Standstead,  Lower  Canada. 
This  explains  why,  soon  after  this,  he,  in  company 
with  his  brother-in-law,  opened  a  store  in  Canada. 
But  this  business  proved  disastrous  and  left  him  in 
heavy  debt.  He  then  returned  to  Saugus  for  good, 
wiser  from  experience,  if  poorer  in  purse. 

We  have  thus  dwelt  upon  his  early  life  experiences 
to  show  the  difficulties,  the  privations,  and  the  hard- 
ships he  met  and  subdued.  He  was  stronger  than  all 
of  these,  even  making  them  his  servants  for  discipline 
and  preparations  for  his  remaining  life's  work.  On 
his  return  from  Canada,  already  in  debt,  he  borrowed 
money  and  commenced  the  shoe  business  in  earnest. 
His  untiring  zeal,  his  strict  business  rules,  his  stead- 
fast integrity,  his  keen  foresight,  and  his  rigid  econo- 
my, brought  him  rapid  success.  He  never  swerved 
from  these  paths,  so  early  chosen.  They  brought  him 
competence,  if  not  wealth;  respect  and  honor  from 
those  who  knew  him  best. 

The  very  poor  privileges  of  the  village  school  in  his 
early  youth,  ending  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  adding  a 
six  months'  term  at  New  Market  Academy  when 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  constitute  his  scholastic 
equipment;  but  these  were  a  small  part  of  his  endow- 
ments. His  mind  was  always  inquiring,  extremely  re- 
ceptive, and,  what  was  far  more  important,  it  grasped 
with  a  tenacity  never  to  be  loused  and  never  to  be 
forgotten,  everything  that  could  be  of  value,  benefit, 
use,  or  help  to  him.  Me  might  be  called  a  self-edu- 
cated man,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  term.  His  heart 
and  nature  were  sympathetic.  Having  had  so  many 
difficulties  in  his  youth,  he  knew  how  to  sympathize 
with  young  men,  and  many  there  are  of  these,  to-day, 
who  will  testify  to  his  personal  assistance  in  their 
time  of  need.  What  he  espoused  was  with  his  whole 
heart.  Interested  from  his  youth  in  the  temperance 
cause,  having  witnessed  the  direful  effects  of  intem- 
perance, he  never  relinquished  his  warfare  against  the 
demon,  but,  with  sledge-hammer  blows,  on  the  plat- 
form, in  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  in  business  and  social 
walks  of  life,  lie  lifted  up  his  voice  for  total  abstinence, 
and  labored  in  every  way  to  save  the  youth  from  this 
destroying  vice,  and  to  make  of  the  inebriate  a  sober 
and  useful  man. 

He  showed  the  same  characteristics  in  politics.  Al- 
ways an  anti-slavery  man,  his  home  and  heart  were 
ever  open  to  the  fugitive  slave,  who  found  a  shelter  at 
his  fireside,  and  a  God-speed  in  his  journey  or  mission. 
He  saw  in  the  old  Liberty  and  Free-Soil  party  the 
cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand;  he  entered  its 
ranks,  fought  beside  its  standard,  and  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  hydra-headed  monster  slain  and 
buried. 

He  very  early  united  with  the  Methodist  church  in 
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East  Saugus,  to  which  his  ardent,  sincere  nature  ren- 
dered no  half-hearted  service. 

He  had  uo  place  for  hypocrisy  in  his  heart,'and  he 
could  brook  nothing  of  the  kind  in  others.  He 
became  an  exhorter,  and  then  a  local  preacher,  in  the 
Methodist  Church.  We  may  well  imagine  that  no 
grass  was  allowed  to  grow  under  his  feet.  As  well 
bid  the  torrent  cease  its  flow  as  to  curb  his  powers  of 
mind  and  heart  from  progress  and  growth.  His 
warmth  in  moral  reforms  often  led  to  some  friction 
with  the  stereotyped  ideas  of  the  Methodist  clergy, 
some  of  whom  could  not  allow  interference  with  their 
denominational  tenets  and  labors.  The  church  did 
not.  at  that  time,  stand  where  it  does  to-day  in  relation 
to  these  movements.  If  it  had,  he  probably  would 
never  have  severed  his  union  with  the  people  of  his 
early  choice. 

He  entered  the  Universalist  Church  because  he 
found  there  a  more  congenial  atmosphere,  where  lie 
could  exercise  more  freedom  of  thought  and  action. 
He  became  a  very  regular  preacher  for  this  denomi- 
nation, and  even  amid  his  multiplied  business* labors 
he  found  leisure  nearly  every  Sabbath,  for  many 
years,  to  supply  gratuitously  some  pulpit  either  near 
or  far  away. 

He  also  served  his  native  town  of  Saugus  in  nearly 
every  official  capacity.  As  town  clerk,  selectman, 
overseer  of  the  poor,  school  committee  and  represen- 
tative to  the  General  Court.  Tn  the  Legislature  he 
strongly  opposed  capital  punishment,  lie  was  chosen 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  county  of  Essex  for 
two  terms,  from  L844  to  1850,  when  the  labors  of  that 
office  were  as  abundant  and  onerous  as  to-day,  and, 
perhaps,  far  more  so. 

He  organized  the  Saugus  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  in  1852,  and  was  its  secretary  and  treasurer 
until  incapacitated  by  disease,  in  1.861. 

These  were  but  a  few  of  his  labors.  From  his 
awaking  in  the  morning  until  his  sleeping  at  night, 
his  fertile  brain  was  always  active.  He  gave  himself 
little  rest  or  recreation.  Like  a  locomotive,  steam 
was  always  oil.  His  style  was  simple,  chaste  and 
clear,  lie  wrote  much  lor  the  newspapers,  among 
which  contributions  were  his  interesting  "  Historical 
Sketches  of  Saugus,''  which  have;  furnished  me  much 
material  for  my  "History  of  Saugus"  in  this  work. 
He  also  wrote  a  great  deal  of  poetry,  indeed  his 
writings  in  both  prose  and  verse  would,  if  printed, 
(ill  volumes. 

The  last  ten  years  or  more  of  his  life  were  lull  of 
pain  and  suffering.  He  was  afflicted  with  chronic 
rheumatism,  which  never  loosed  its  grip  Upon  him; 
his  limb*  became  swollen,  his  joints  distorted  and 
dislocated.  When  walking  was  difficult,  he  rode; 
then  was  wheeled  about  in  his  invalid  chair;  then 
was  confined  U>  his  house,  then  to  his  room,  then  to 
his  bed  for  two  years,  until  his  naturally  iron  consti- 
tution gave  way.  During  all  these  years  he  was  busy 
reading  and  writing,  and  his  fortitude  and  cheerful- 


ness never  failed  him.  lie  died  October  13,180.3, 
aged  sixty-one  years. 

His  widow  survived  him  twenty-three  years,  dying 
October  7,  1886.  They  had  seven  children,  two  of 
whom  died  in  infancy;  Benjamin,  their  eldest,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  and  a  lawyer,  died  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  at  the  aged  of  twenty-nine  years;  two  sons  and 
two  daughters  still  survive,  and  are  residents  of  East 
Saugus. 

The  following  verses  were  written  by  him  just 
before  his  death,  September  17,  1863 : 

For  many  .years  my  prayer  hath  been, 

That  I  might  end  this  mortal  race 
Without  severe  anil  torturing  pain, 

And,  calm  and  easy,  die  in  peuce. 

Anil  now  Hie  Lord  hath  heard  my  prayer, 

Assuaged  my  pain9,  mo  oft  severe, 
Anil  given  my  frail  body  rest 

The  little  time  thai  I  am  here. 

I'll  give  Him  praise  while  life  anil  strength 

shall  let  me  speak  my  gratitude, 
Ami  wiili  my  last  expiring  breath 

1  11  calmly  breathe,  The  Lord  is  good. 


CHAP  T E R  X  X  X  I T  . 
DA  XV  ERS. 

BY  A  1. 1  HON  1>.  WHITE. 

OLD  SETTLERS  OF  SALEM  VILLAGE — INCORPORA- 
TION OF  DANVERS. 

In  that  part  of  the  town  which,  a  few  years  ago,  be- 
longed to  Beverly,  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  landscape  is  a  long,  high  hill,  known  as  Folly 
Hill.  On  its  summit  once  stood  the  lordly  mansion 
of  a  colonial  grandee.  The  cellar  is  still  distinctly 
marked,  and  portions  of  the  building  are  still  in  use 
as  residences  a  mile  or  two  removed  from  the  original 
exalted  situation,  This  building  experiment,  never 
since  repealed,  was  known  as  "Browne's  Folly;" 
hence  the  name  of  the  hill.  From  its  to])  the  view 
includes  very  much  of  the  original  limits  of  Old 
Salem.  Far  beyond  the  islands  of  the  harbor  the 
ocean  (ills  a  wide  space  of  the  eastern  horizon,  while 
close  in  the  western  foreground  lie  the  farms  and 
villages  of  Dim  vers. 

.Many  years  ago  three  boys  were  together  on  Folly 
Hill.  One  of  them  is  living  still  ;  his  name  must  be 
often  mentioned  in  any  history  of  his  native  town, 
and  his  portrait  is  presented  by  the  engraver  at  the 
close  of  this  sketch.  The  second  was  one  who 
reached  such  an  eminence  in  the  science  of  botany 
that  his  name  will  be  found  conspicuous  in  that 
chapter  of  this  book  which  treats  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  county.  The  third,  not  a  Dan  vers  but  a 
Salem  boy,  became  known  wherever  English  is  read, 


DANVERS. 
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for  he  wrote  tlie  "Scarlet  Letter;"  lie  it  was,  indeed, 
who,  writing  of  this  hill  long  after,  described  its  out- 
line as  a  whale's  back  rising  from  the  calm  sea,  and 
in  one  of  those  stories  into  which  his  wonderful  pen 
wove  much  of  the  history  of  our  Puritan  forefathers, 
lie  told  how  John  Endieott  cut  out  the  red  cross  from 
the  baner  of  England. 

Not  long  afterwards  there  was  a  military  muster  at  Salom.  Every 
Able-bodied  man  in  the  town  and  neighborhood  was  there.  All  were 
well  armed  with  steel  caps  upon  their  heads,  plates  of  iron  upon  their 
breasts  and  at  their  backs,  and  gorgets  of  steel  around  their  necks. 

Endieott  was  the  captain  of  the  company.  While  the  soldiers  were 
expecting  his  orders  to  begin  their  exercise,  they  saw  him  take  the 
banner  in  one  hand,  holding  his  drawn  sword  in  the  other. 

41  And  new,  fellow  soldiers,  yon  see  this  old  banner  of  England.  Some 
of  you,  I  doubt  not,  may  think  it  treason  for  a  mttn  to  lay  violent  hands 
upon  it.  But  whether  or  no  it  be  treason  to  man,  I  have  good  assur- 
ance in  my  conscience,  that  it  is  no  treason  to  God.  Wherefore,  I  have 
resolved  that  we  will  rather  be  God's  soldiers  than  soldiers  of  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  and  in  that  mind  I  now  cut  the  Papal  cross  out  of  this 
banner." 

And  so  he  did.  And  thus  in  a  province  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
England,  a  captain  was  found  bold  enough  to  deface  the  king's  banner 
w  ith  his  sword. 

Governor  John  Endieott  was  the  pioneer  of  Dan- 
vers.  As  he  sailed  from  Cape  Ann  by  the  rocky  hills 
of  the  north  shore  and  brought  the  "Abigail"  to  an- 
chor olF  the  few  cabins  of  the  old  planters,"  near 
Collin's  Cove,  doubtless  his  eyes  followed  the  course  of 
the  river  far  inland,  where,  in  the  midst  of  the  prime- 
val forest,  he  was  in  a  few  years  to  hew  out  a  home 
and  found  a  town. 

Endieott  landed  at  Salem  in  September,  1G28. 
Nearly  four  years  later  the  company,  who  by  their 
charter,  claimed  absolute  disposal  of  all  lands  therein 
conveyed,  made  him  a  grant  in  these  words  : 

"lCDi,  July  :s.  There  is  a  necke  of  hind  lyeing  aboute  3  niyles  from 
.Salem,  cunt,  about  300  ac.  of  land  grnunlcd  to  Capt.  Jo:  Endieott  to 
enioyto  him  ami  his  heircs  forever  called  in  the  Indean  tonge  Wah 
quatuesehcok,  in  English  Birch  wood,  bounded  on  the  south  side  with  a 
ryvere  call  in  the  Indean  tonge  Soewampeucssett,  coinonly  called  the 
C>we  bowse  ryver,  hounded  on  the  North  side  with  a  ryver  called  in  the 
Indean  tonge  Coniunnbsqiiooncant,  comonly  called  the  Ditcku  ry  ver, 
bounded  ou  the  Bast  with  a  ryver  Icadoingopp  to  the  2  former  ryvcrs, 
which  is  called  in  the  Indean  tonge Orkhussunt,  otherwise  knowen  by 
the  name  of  Wooleston  ryver,  bounded  on  the  West  witli  the  limine 
land." 

Very  BOOH  the  Governor  entered  with  characteristic 
energy  upon  the  work  of  clearing  his  grant,  lie  came 
up  in  his  shallop  bringing  men  well  equipped  with 
tools,  of  which  the  ax  was  all  important.  Within  a 
year  seven  thousand  palisades  were  cut,  and  ground 
was  broken  for  Indian  corn.  Very  early  the  grant 
took  the  name  of  the  "  Orchard  Farm,"  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Governor  carried  the  raising  of 
fruit  trees  may  be  judged  from  the  fact' that  some  fif- 
teen years  after  he  began  his  attack  on  the  wilderness 
lie  gave  five  hundred  of  them  to  Captain  Trask  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land.  For  some  years 
the  only  neighbors  were  wolves  and  Indians,  and 
until  his  men  opened  roads  there  was  no  thoroughfare 
to  town  except  by  water.  Just  where  the  Governor 
ia  supposed  to  have  made  his  original  landing  a  high 
railroad  bridge  spans  the  river,  and  on  the  slope  be- 
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tween  the  river  and  the  site  of  the  homestead  there 
may  be  seen  from  the  car  windows  the  famous  Endi- 
eott pear  tree.  Just  exactly  how  it  came  there,  whether 
from  the  seed  or  by  transplanting,  is  not  known, 
but  tradition  clings  with  the  firmest. grip  to  the  asser- 
tion that  the  Governor's  own  hands  in  some  way  had 
to  do  with  this  very  living  tree,  which  now  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  has  each  spring  put  on  the 
verdure  of  fresh  youth.  The  Orchard  Farm  was  a 
sort  of  training  school  to  which  presently  the  sons 
of  well  to  do  settlers  were  glad  to  come  to  learn  the 
Governor's  methods  of  agriculture  which  they  later 
applied  to  their  own  farms.  The  little  army  of  de- 
fence within  the  "  palisadoes  "  received  a  supply  of 
equipments  on  the  27th  of  the  fourth  month,  1G3G. 

"This  day  was  brought  into  town  and  carried  up  to  Mr.  Endicott's 
these  corslets  following,  viz. :  eighteen  back  peices,  eighteen  belly 
peices,  eighteen  peices  of  tassys,  eighteen  head  peices  of  three  sorts  and 
but  seventeen  Gorgets.    It i in  sixteen  Tikes  &  nineteen  swords." 

On  the  27th  of  the  eleventh  month,  163G,  John 
Woodbury,  Captain  Trask  and  John  Balch  were  di- 
rected to  "layout  200  acres  for  Mr.  Endieott  next 
adjoining  the  land  which  was  formerly  granted  him.'' 
This  was  a  town  grant — the  simple  but  all  important 
act  of  March  3,  1G35,  giving  jurisdiction  to  towns 
over  their  own  lands  having  then  been  passed — and 
was  called  "The  Governor's  Plain."  It  is  that  which 
lies  at  the  foot  of  Hog  Hill, — its  more  deserving 
and  euphonious  name,  Mount  Pleasant, — and  includes 
Felton's  Corner,  the  Collins  House  property  and  the 
adjacent  lands. 

The  river  which  makes  up  from  the  ocean  to  Dan- 
versport  there  divides  into  three  branches,  much  as 
one  may  spread  the  first  three  lingers  of  the,  hand. 
These  rivers,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  are  known 
as  Water's,  Crane  and  Porter's.  The  Orchard  Farm 
comprised  the  peninsula  or  neck  between  Water'saud 
Crane;  that  between  Crane  and  Porter's,  upon  which 
the  principal  village  of  Danversport  is,  was  granted 
contemporaneously  with  the  Orchard  Farm,  to  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Skelton,  a  minister  of  Salem,  in  these 
words : 

"There  is  another  necke  of  land  lyeing  about  3  mylcs  from  Salem 
cont.  abollto  200  ac.  grauuted  to  Jlr.  Sail)11  Skelton  to  enioy  to  him  and 
his  heirofl  for  over,  called  by  the  Indeans  Wahquack,  bounded  on  the 
South  opon  a  little  ryver,  called  by  the  Indeans  Comimabsquooncant, 
opon  the  North  abutting  ou  another  ryver  called  by  the  Indeans  Pono- 
nienneuhcant,  and  on  the  East  on  the  same  ryver." 

For  a  long  time  the  land  included  in  this  grant  was 
known  as  Skelton's  Neck,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  un- 
til the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  remained  utterly 
unsettled. 

The  land  next  adjoining  the  Orchard  Farm  and 
northerly  of  the  Governor's  Plain,  was  thus  disposed 
of  on  the  11th  of  the  eleventh  month,  1635. 

"  Granted  by  the  freemen  of  Salem  the  day  and  year  above  written 
unto  IWr.  Townsend  Bysliop  of  the  same  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever  one 
farm  conteyning  three  hundred  acres  butting  upon  Mr.  Endicott's 
Farme  on  the  East  and  four  hundred  pedes  in  length  and  six  score  poles 
in  breadth,  that  is  to  say  six  scoro  and  four  al  the  west  end  and  olio 
bundled  and  sixteen  at  the  East  end,  hounded  by  tho  water  between  tliu 
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ramie  of  the  Executors  of  Mr.  Skelton,  nn  (?)  him  at  tlie  North  east 
corner  of  his  furnie,  and  liaili  there  allowed  from  Mr.  Endicott'a  Fanne 
Eight  acres  for  nn  high  way,  is  bounded  again  at  the  southwest  corner  hy 
tlie  Brook,  provided  always  that  in  case  of  sale,  the  Town  of  Salem  to 
have  the  first  proffer  of  it  before  any  other. 

Itoger  Conant 

John  Endicott.  Jefrroy  Masscy. 

Thomas  Gardiner.  Edni.  Batter." 

This  was  the  grant  in  tlie  midst  of  which  was  the 
famous  Eebeeca  Nourse  house,  which  is  still  standing. 
Tlie  house  was  Bishop's  mansion,  built  when  he  first 
occupied  the  land.    He  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
local  court  and  was  otherwise  honored,  hut  he  fell 
from  grace  on  the  question  of  infant  baptism,  and 
after  a  few  years  he  concluded  to  sell  out,  perhaps  to 
seek  a  place  where  he  could  think  as  he  pleased.  He 
sold  to  Henry  Chickering,  who  held  it  from  1641  to 
1048,  and  then  sold  it  to  Governor  Endicott  who, 
with  this  purchase,  owned  about  a  thousand  acres, 
running  from  the  iron  foundry  to  beyond  the  Collins 
Street  station.    The  price  was  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds.    The  Governor  settled  the  Bishop  farm 
upon  his  oldest  son,  John,  when  he  was  married.  1053 
and  gave  him  the  deed  in  1062.    After  the  death  of 
the  Governor,  in  1665,  there  was  a  controversy  over 
the  settlement  of  his  estate  regarding  this  property, 
but  the  deed  held,  and  instead  of  passing  to  Zcrub- 
babel,  the  surviving  brother,  when  John  died  without 
issue  in  1668,  it  was  adjudged  to  have  been  John's  in 
fee,  and  he,  by  will,  left  it  to  his  widow.  She 
mourned  from  Februnry  to  August,  then  married  a 
Boston  minister,  Rev.  James  Allen,  and  died  in  five 
years,  leaving  the  farm  to  him.    Five  years  later  Mr. 
Allen  sold  out  to  Francis  Nourse  for  four  hundred 
pounds.  This  was  April  29,  1678  ;  the  real  estate  had 
more  than  doubled  since  the  Governor  bought  it. 
Very  likely  the  price  was  governed  somewhat  by  the 
terms  of  the  sale,  which  gave  the  grantee  twenty-one 
years  in  which  to  pay  the  whole  purchase  money. 
During  this  time  a  series  of  long  and  bitter  disputes 
and  law-suits  arose  as  to  the  boundaries  of  the  farm 
which,  though  resulting  favorably  to  the  Nourses  and 
adversely  to  the  owner  of  the  Orchard  Farm,  doubt- 
less had  its  influence  in  the  disaster  which  befel  the 
family  when  tlie  aged  mother  was  taken  away  to  die 
on  the  gallows,  a  condemned  witch.    In  a  little  grove 
just  west  of  the  historic  house,  where  are  other  family 
graves,  a  substantial  monument  marks  her  resting- 
place.    It  was  erected  a  few  years  ago  as  the  result 
of  a  movement  began  in  187;"),  by  which  her  descen- 
dants organized  the  "  Nourse  Monument  Association." 
The  inscription  contains  these  lines  written'  by  Whit- 
tier  : 

"  O  Christian  Martyr, 

Who  for  Truth  could  die, 
When  all  about  thee 

Owned  the  hideous  lie  ! 
Tlie  world  redeemed 

From  Superstition's  sway 
la  breathing  freer 

Kor  thy  sake  to-day." 

Just  outside  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  Bishop- 


Nourse  farm,  near  the  angle  of  Prince  Street,  at 
"Muddy  Boo,"  were  to  be  seen,  until  quite  recently, 
certain  depressions  which  were  the  remains  of  ancient 
wolf-pits. 

Having  mentioned  the  two  sons  of  Governor  Endi- 
cott, let  here  a  word  be  said  of  his  descendants.  John 
left  no  children.    Zerubbabel,  who  lived  on  the  orch- 
ard farm,  was  a  physician.     His  second  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Governor  Winthrop,  and  he  had  five  sons, 
of  whom  John  went  to  England  and  there  followed 
his  father's  profession;  Zerubbabel  and  Benjamin 
lived  in  Topsfield  ;  Joseph  went  to  New  Jersey,  and 
Samuel  remained  at  home  and  married  Hannah,  a 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Felton,  of  Felton's  Hill.  The 
widow,  Hannah  Endicott,  married  Thorndikc  Proctor, 
who  in  170'4  bought  the  little  old  building  which  was 
the  first  meeting-house  of  Salem,  moved  it  to  his  land 
near  Boston  Street,  where  it  was  used  first  as  a  tavern 
and  later  as  part  of  a.  tannery  until  1865,  when  it  was 
restored  and  moved  to  the  rear  of  Plummer  Hall  by 
the  Essex  Institute,  and  has  since  been  visited  by 
thousands.    Samuel  Endicott  had  four  children,  but 
he  died  when  thirty-five  years  old,  leaving  his  only 
son,  Samuel,  a  boy  of  seven,  the  only  representative 
of  the  name  in  the  vicinity  of  the  home  of  his  fathers. 
But  this  boy  lived  to  re-establish  the  family, and  died 
an  old  man  and  "  captain  "  in  17(i(!,  and  was  buried  in 
that  Endicott  family  bury ing-ground,  which  is  plainly 
insight  across  the  river  from  the  Danversport  rail- 
road station.    One  of  his  sisters  married  Benjamin 
Porter,  the  other  Martin  Herrick.     Captain  Samuel 
had  a  dozen  children  ;  of  his  sons  John,  the  oldest, 
kept  the  orchard  farm;  and  of  his  wile,  Elizabeth 
Jacobs,  it  is  related  that  she  was  at  the  South  Meet- 
ing-house when  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering  halted 
his  men  on  the  way  to  Bunker  Hill,  and  cried  out  in 
patriotic  zeal :   "  Why  on  earth  don't  you  march  ; 
don't  you  hear  the  guns  at  Charlestown  ?  "   The  farm 
passed  next  to  another  John,  oldest  son  of  John  and 
Elizabeth,  one  of  whose  brothers,  Robert,  married  a 
daughter  of  Minister  Holt,  of  South  Parish,  and  es- 
tablished nil  Endicott  family  in  Beverly.    The  oldest 
son  of  this  last  John  was  Samuel,  who  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  William  Putnam,  of  Sterling,  Mass., 
in  1794,  and  was  the  father  of  the  wives  of  Francis 
and  George  Peabody,  of  Salem,  and  of  William  Put- 
nam Endicott,  who  was  born  in  1803,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1822,  and  is  still  living  in  Salem,  and  the 
father  of  William  C.  Endicott,  Secretary  of  War.  The 
orchard  farm  is  retained  in  this  branch  of  the  family, 
its  present  owner  being  William  Endicott,  of  London, 
England,  and  is  this  summer  (1887)  undergoing  ex- 
tensive improvements  at  his  hands. 

Elias  Endicott,  son  of  Captain  Samuel,  was  chris- 
tened in  1729;  married  Eunice  Andrews;  died  in 
1779,  was  buried  in  the  Plains  burying-ground,  and 
left  six  children  :  Anna,  married  Israel  Putnam,  and 
became  the  mother  of  Hon.  Elias  Putnam;  Elias 
Endicott,  Jr.,  who  was  one  of  the  early  shoe  manufac- 
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turers,  and  lived  where  his  grandson,  Elias  Endieott 
Porter  now  lives ;  Israel,  who  was  a  mason,  lived  in 
the  brick  house  at  the  Port,  which  descended  to  his 
son,  William  ;  Mary  was  the  wife  of  Zerubbabcl  Por- 
ter, whose  son  Alfred  was  the  lather  of  Elias  Endi- 
eott Porter  ;  and  Margaret  ('"'  Aunt  Peggy  ")  died  un- 
married. 

The  first  and  most  distinguished  name  in  our  early 
annals  has  become,  in  the  male  line,  utterly  extinct. 
In  the  Dauvers  directory  the  name  of  Endieott  ap- 
pears but  once, — "Lydia  \V.,  widow  of  William." 
The  late  William  Endieott  was  one  of  the  early  anti- 
slavery  men,  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  Danvers- 
port  sea-captains,  often  served  as  moderator  of  town- 
meetings,  and  was  otherwise  prominent  in  local  af- 
fairs; his  daughter,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Hyde,  resides  in 
Dan  vers,  and  two  sons  in  Haverhill. 

Ante-dating  the  Bishops'  grant  by  a  month  was  one 
of  three  hundred  acres  to  Robert  Cole.  This  covers 
the  region  back  of  Hog  Hill,  including  Proctor's  cor- 
ner and  extending  a  mile  or  more  towards  West  Pea- 
body.  After  a  short  time  Cole  sold  to  Emanuel 
Downing,  a  brother-in-law  of  Governor  Winthrop,  a 
lawyer,  a  man  of  such  high  repute  and  so  desirable  an 
acquisition  to  the  colonists  that  before  he  arrived  a 
grant  of  five  hundred  acres  was  given  him  by  the 
town.  This  he  sold  to  John  Porter;  it  included  the 
Brads  treet  farm  near  the  Topsfield  line. 

Downing's  son  George,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
graduates  of  Harvard,  became  Sir  George  Downing, 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Country 
in  Cromwell's  time.  The  old  Ipswich  road,  the  first 
highway  connecting  Lynn  and  Boston  with  the  north- 
ern settlements,  was  laid  out  through  this  land,  and 
in  1G4S  one  of  his  tenants  was  allowed  to  keep  an 
"ordinary"  to  accommodate  travelers.  For  a  time 
theDowningslctthe  farm,  and  in  166G  it  was  occupied 
by  John  Proctor,  who  subsequently  bought  a  part 
of  it.  Proctor,  w  ho  came  from  Ipswich,  was  a  strong 
man  in  every  sense,  and  he  was  one  of  the  conspicu- 
ous victims  of  the  witchcraft  delusion.  Many  of  his 
descendants  have  been  prominent  citizens  of  South 
Danvers,  where  the  family  is  still  well  represented. 

The  land  next  cast  of  Downing's,  in  the  midst  of 
which  is  the  beautiful  Rogers  estate,  was  granted, 
three  hundred  acres,  to  Thomas  Read,  who,  with 
others,  went  back  to  England  to  bear  a  hand  in  the 
coming  revolution.  In  J 701  it  was  sold  to  Daniel 
Epps,  the  famous  school-master,  concerning  whom  it 
was  in  1671  "  Voated  that  the  selectmen  shall  take 
care  to  provide  a  house  for  Mr.  Epps  to'  keep  skoole 
in."  The  honor  of  his  name  was  preserved  through 
several  generations  by  men  distinguished  ill  our  local 
annals. 

The  long,  high  hill  south  of  the  Governor's 
plain  was  from  the  first  the  home  of  the  Eelton.s. 
The  old  homestead  at  the  end  of  the  road  which  runs 
from  the  Ipswich  road  along  the  top  of  the  hill  was 
built  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  Na- 


thaniel Felton  who  now  owns  and  occupies  it  comes 
near  to  being  the  seventh  Nathaniel  in  direct  line.  A 
Jonathan  in  the  third  generation  is  the  only  break. 
Besides  the  inclosed  burying-ground,  where  the  Ips- 
wich road  makes  its  steep  climb,  in  which  old 
stones  and  new  contain  the  names  of  Proctor  and 
Felton,  there  are  here  and  there  on  the  hillside  traces 
of  more  ancient  and  unmarked  graves. 

The  tract  adjoining  the  Bishop-Nourse  farm  on  the 
north,  covering  the  village  of  Tapleyville  and  ex- 
tending from  Ash  Street  to  a  little  beyond  the  meet- 
ing-house, at  the  Centre,  was  granted  to  Elias  Stile- 
man.  The  latter  sold  in  1(548  to  Richard  Hutchinson, 
wdio  came  over  in  1634,  with  his  infant  son,  Joseph. 
Hutchinson  was  also  one  of  the  grantees  of  the  large 
tract  which  included  Whipple's  Hill,  named  for  the 
husband  of  his  granddaughter,  and  in  1637  he  was 
granted  twenty  acres  on  the  meadow  back  of  the 
meeting-house,  on  condition  that  he  should  "set  up 
plowing."  He  died  in  1GS1  at  the  full  age  of  four 
score,  "  a  vigorous  and  intelligent  agriculturist  and  a 
man  of  character."  It  will  be  seen  presently  how  the 
lower  portion  of  his  estate  descended  through  his 
son-in-law  in  an  unbroken  line  of  Putnams — the 
Judge  Putnam  farm.  The  upper  portion  fell  to  Jo- 
seph Hutchinson,  who  was,  like  his  lather, a  prominent 
and  influential  man,  of  sound  sense  and  plain  words. 
He  it  was  who  out  of  his  homestead  lands  gave  one 
acre  for  the  first  meeting-house  and  later  contributed 
several  more  towards  a  home  for  the  first  preacher. 
The  family  name  is  still  well  represented  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  most  distinguished  name  in  the 
family  history  is  that  of  Colonel  Israel  Hutchinson, 
of  Revolutionary  fame,  of  whom  a  notice  appears 
elsewhere.  He  was  the  son  of  Elisha,  who  died  be- 
fore 1730.  Elisha  was  the  son  of  Joseph,  who  out- 
lived the  son  some  twenty  years;  Joseph  was  the  son 
of  that  Joseph  who  was  brought  over  from  England 
in  his  infancy.  A  brother  to  Colonel  Israel's  lather 
was  Ebenezer;  Ebenezer's  son  was  Jeremy,  who  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Asa  Putnam,  and  lived  from  1738 
to  ISO");  one  of  Jeremy's  sons  was  Joseph,  who  was 
born  in  1770,  married  Phobe  Upton,  of  North  Head- 
ing, and  died  in  1832,  leaving  two  sons  to  become 
heads  of  families — Deacon  Elijah  Hutchinson  and 
Benjamin  Hutchinson,  both  now  deceased.  The 
home  of  Deacon  Elijah  was  the  house  just  west  of 
Nathaniel  Ingersoll's  training-field,  formerly  "the 
home  of  the  widow  Eunice  Upton,  inholder."  Three 
fine  residences  just  beyond  are  those  of  Deacon 
Elijah's  sons,  Wan  en,  Alfred  and  Edward. 

Next  west  of  the  Stileman-llutchinson  land  was 
the  grant  of  Francis  Weston,  which  covered  the  land 
extending  westerly  from  the  church  towards  the 
turnpike.  Weston  was  such  a  man  as  to  be  chosen 
one  of  the  three  Representatives  of  Salem  in  the  first 
House  of  Deputies,  but  like  Bishop  he  was  too  toler- 
ant for  the  age,  and  was  invited  to  leave,  in  163S,  and 
his  wife  was  treated  lo  an  experience  in  the  stocks. 
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Six  years  later  it  was  sold  by  one  John  Pease  to 
Richard  Ingersoll  and  his  son-in-law,  Wm.  Haynes. 
Ingersoll  had  come  over  in  1629,  and  was  granted 
eighty  acres  at  Rial  Side.  January  12,  1636-37, 
"  Richard  Inkersoll  is  to  have  Id.  for  every  person  ho 
may  carry  over  the  North  Ferry,  during  the  town's 
pleasure."  He  was  for  a  time  lessee  of  the  Bishop- 
Nourse  farm,  and  shortly  after  this  purchase  of  the 
"Weston  grant  he  died,  lie  was  another  of  the  right 
sort  of  men,  and  his  son,  Nathaniel,  was  one  of  the 
brightest  characters  of  our  early  history. 

Nathaniel  was  but  eleven  years  old  when  his  father 
died.  His  mother  married  again,  and  soon  the  lad 
found  a  home  with  Governor  Endicott,  not  that  he 
was  driven  to  this  step,  but  probably  only  as  other 
boys  and  young  men  were  glad  to  be  educated  in  the 
practical  agricultural  college  at  the  Orchard  Farm. 
''I  went  to  live  with  Governor  Endicott  as  his  servant 
four  years."  He  was  nineteen  when  he  went  back  to 
the  land  which  his  father  had  left  him,  and  near  by 
the  present  parsonage  of  the  First  Church,  he  built  a 
house  of  more  generous  proportions  than  were  com- 
mon. Here,  to  the  end  of  his  three-score  and  ten,  he 
was  mine  host  of  an  open  house,  the  resting-place  of 
weary  travelers,  the  meeting-place  on  all  sorts  of  oc- 
casions of  the  villagers.  Its  ample  public-room  was 
at  once  town-house,  church  and  military  headquarters, 
and  the  whole-souled  landlord  was  looked  upon  as 
the  natural  arbiter  of  neighborhood  quarrels.  He 
was  a  just  man,  whose  guide  of  life  whs  the  golden 
rule,  and  the  love  and  respect  universally  accorded 
him  were  but  the  natural  tribute  to  his  worth.  There 
is  nothing  out  of  harmony  with  such  a  character  in  the 
following  permit  granted  in  1673,  though  at  present 
men  of  his  stamp  are  not  found  keeping  bar:  "Na- 
thaniel Ingersoll  is  allowed  to  sell  hear  and  syder  by 
the  quart  for  the  tyme  whyle  the  farmers  are  a  build- 
ing of  their  meeting-house  and  on  Lord's  days  after- 
wards." When  his  only  child,  a  little  girl,  died,  he 
and  his  wife  took  and  brought  up  Benjamin,  one  of 
the  sons  of  his  neighbor  Joseph  Hutchinson,  who 
was  "an  obedient  son  until  he  came  of  one  and 
twenty  years  of  age."  Ingersoll  was  not  rich,  but  he 
gave  the  young  man  a  liberal  marriage  gilt  out  of  his 
comparatively  small  farm.  This  was  but  one  of  a 
series  of  gifts  of  land.  When  the  church  was  organ- 
ized, as  will  hereafter  appear,  Nathaniel  Ingersoll 
and  Edward  Putnam  were  colleagues  as  first  deacons. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Deacon  Putnam's  farm  was  on 
the  Middleton  line  two  or  three  miles,  from  the 
church,  and  in  1714  he  had  reached  a  time  when  a 
man  sees  old  age  approaching.  Ingersoll  desired  his 
dear  friend  to  pass  his  declining  years  in  the  com- 
fortable proximity  to  the  church  which  he  had  him- 
self ever  enjoyed.  Therefore,  "  for  the  good  affec- 
tion"  which  he  bore  to  him,  he  freely  gave  Deacon 
Putnam  "a  piece  of  land  bounded  northerly  upon 
the  land  of  Joseph  Green  (the  minister)  next  to  his 
orchard  gate,  westerly  on  the  highway,  and  southerly 


and  easterly  on  my  land,"  and  thither,  it  is  thought, 
Deacon  Putnam  came  to  dwell.  When  pipes  were 
laid  for  the  water-works,  an  old  well  was  dug  into, 
thought  to  have  been  his.  Long  before  this  he  had 
given  four  acres  and  a  half  to  Rev.  Samuel  Parris. 
By  his  will  he  gave  the  church  fifty  shillings  "  for  the 
more  adorning  the  Lord's  Table,  to  be  laid  out  in 
some  silver  cup."  He  gave  a  life  estate  in  the  lands 
of  which  he  died  possessed  to  his  wife,  with  remainder 
to  his  adopted  son,  except  one  piece,  "  a  small  parcel 
of  land  of  about  two  acres,  that  lyeth  between  Mrs. 
Walcots  and  George  Wyotts  by  the  highway,  which  I 
give  to  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  Village,  for  a  train- 
ing place  forever."  Forever!  What  better  monu- 
ment can  a  man  leave  to  his  memory  than  a  reserva- 
tion of  land  for  the  use  of  the  public,  forever.  The 
pleasant  common  at  Danvers  Centre,  bounded  on  one 
side  by  a  street  which  bears  the  giver's  name,  is  the 
old  training-held  of  Nathaniel  Ingersoll.  These 
words  are  Mr.  Upham's :  "Within  its  enclosure  the 
elements  of  the  military  art  have  been  imparted  to 
a  greater  number  of  persons  distinguished  in  their 
day,  and  who  have  left  an  imperishable  glory  behind 
them  as  the  defenders  of  their  country,  a  brave  yeo- 
manry in  arms,  than  on  any  other  spot.  From  the 
slaughter  of  Bloody  Brook,  the  storming  of  the  Nar-' 
ragansett  Fort  and  all  the  early  Indian  wars;  from 
the  Heights  id'  Abraham,  Lake  George,  Lexington, 
Bunker  Hill,  Brandywine,  Pea  Ridge,  and  a  hundred 
other  battle-fields,  a  lustre  is  reflected  back  upon  this 
village  parade-ground.  It  is  associated  with  all  the 
military  traditions  of  the  country,  down  to  the  late 
Rebellion." 

About  a  mile  northwest  of  the  training-field  is  the 
high  hill,  upon  which  is  situated  the  Danvers  Luna- 
tic Hospital,  ten  great  buildings  in  one,  whose  roofs 
and  pinnacles  and  central  tower  are  seen  for  miles 
around,  and  form  a  landmark  for  fishermen  far  out  in 
the  harbor.  This  hill  was  in  the  midst  of  a  grant  to 
Captain  William  Hathorne,  soldier,  lawyer,  judge, 
legislator,  whose  "many  imployments  for  town  e  and 
eountrie"  were  publicly  recognized.  A  well-pre- 
served old  house  in  which  Francis  Dodge  lived,  when 
he  sold  the  farm  to  the  State,  stood  just  south  of  the 
main  building.  Two  hundred  years  ago  it  was  the 
home  of  Joshua  Rea.  The  hill  retains  the  name  of 
Hathorne. 

Thus  the  line  of  original  grants  swept  in  ward  from  the 
Orchard  Farm.  Still  to  the  westward  three  hundred 
acres  near  the  crossing  of  the  two  turnpikes  were 
owned  as  early  as  1650,  by  Job  Swinerton,  whose 
brother  was  a  physician  in  Salem  town.  Job  Swiner- 
ton had  formerly  lived  on  the  place  now  owned  by 
Andrew  Nichols,  Jr.;  he  sold  this  to  .John  Martin, 
and  Martin  to  Dale.  From  the  latter,  who  was  the 
ancestor  of  Surgeon  General  Dale  and  of  those  of  the 
name  in  Danvers,  came  the  name  "  Dale's  Hill." 
Swinerton_died  in  1 689,  nearly  ninety  years  old.  One 
of  the  old  (Swinerton  homesteads  stood  where  Daniel 
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P.  Pope  lives,  and  some  parts  of  the  original  estate 
are  still  owned  and  occupied  by  Swinertons.  The 
tract  between  the  Swinerton  grant  and  the  Ipswich 
River,  on  both  sides  of  the  Andover  turnpike,  was 
granted  in  164S  to  Captain  George  Corwin,  a  rich 
merchant  of  Salem.  William  Cantlebury  purchased 
three-quarters  of  this  land.  "Buxton's  Lane"  per- 
petuates the  name  of  John  Buxton,  a  son-in-law  of 
Cantlebury,  and  a  man  whose  name  appears  with 
Nathaniel  Ingersoll's  and  a  few  others,  on  a  bond 
which  saved  the  Rev.  George  Burroughs  from  unjust 
imprisonment.  Some  five  hundred  acres  south  of 
Corwin's  grant,  and  covering  much  of  West  Peabody, 
came,  by  numerous  conveyances,  to  be  owned  by 
Robert  Goodell,  some  of  which  is  still  owned  by  de- 
scendants of  the  same  name. 

The  present  residence  of  Rev.  Willard  Spanieling, 
in  West  Peabody,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  first  Pope 
homestead.  The  land  about  it  was  first  granted  in 
lo'40,  to  another  man  of  the  cloth,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Norris,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Salem.  It  was 
bought  by  Joseph  Pope  in  KJG4,  and  his  homestead, 
which  remained  in  the  family  until  1793,  when  it 
was  sold  to  Nathaniel  Ropes,  of  Salem,  was  standing 
thirty  years  ago. 

Joseph  Pope  came  over  in  the  ''Mary  and  John," 
in  1G34.  He  and  his  wife  Gertrude  were  both  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Quakers,  and  were  excommunicated. 
He  died  about  Pi'iT,  leaving  nine  children.  Three 
sons  founded  families, — Joseph,  Benjamin  and  Sam- 
uel. Samuel  married  Exercise  Smith,  whose  parents 
were  persecuted  Quakers  in  Governor  Endieott's 
time.  It  is  through  Joseph  that  most  of  the  Popes 
in  this  vicinity  trace  their  ancestry.  Joseph's  wife, 
Abiah  Folger,  of  Nantucket,  was  an  aunt  of  Benja- 
min Franklin.  They  had  four  sous  to  grow  up. 
Three  of  them, — Enos,  "clothier;"  Eleazer,  "cord- 
wainer;  "  and  Nathaniel,  "  blacksmith,"  went  to  Sa- 
lem. In  1813  the  third  Enos,  who  followed  the  busi- 
ness which  the  first  began,  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
two,  the  oldest  man  in  Salem.  Joseph,  oldest  of  the 
four  sons  uf  the  second  Joseph,  was  born  in  1tiS7, 
married  Mehitable  Putnam,  and  died  in  1755.  While 
he  was  in  occupation  of  the  homestead  young  Israel 
Putnam,  afterwards  major  general,  came  and  married 
his  daughter  Hannah.  Israel  Putnam  went  to  Pom- 
fret,  Conn.,  and  so  did  his  wife's  oldest  brother,  Jo- 
seph. The  sons  of  another  brother,  Ebcnezer,  were 
of  Salem,  while  Elea/.er's  descendants  are  found 
principally  in  Vermont.  Another  brother,  Na- 
thaniel, kept  alive  the  family  name  at  the  village. 
He  lived  from  about  1724  to  1800,  married  first,  a 
daughter  of  Jasper  .Swinerton  ;  second,  a  daughter  of 
Peter  Clark,  the  minister.  Among  his  children  were 
Mehitable,  wife  of  Caleb  Oakes,  and  mother  of  the 
distinguished  botanist,  William  Oakes;  Amos  Pope,-, 
the  father  of  Zephaniah  ;  and  Elijah.  Elijah  died  in 
1840,  eighty  years  old;  the  last  of  his  sons,  Jasper, 
died  while  yet  these  notes  are  unfinished,  June,  1S87, 


having  reached  an  age  some  five  years  greater  than 
his  father's.  Jasper  leaves  no  children  living.  The 
Popes  now  living  here  arc  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  the  late  Nathaniel  and  of  the  late  Eli- 
jah. 

Going  back  to  Skelton's  Neck,  the  territory  just 
north  thereof,  aptly  called  the  Plain,  or,  more 
commonly,  the  Plains,  was  originally  granted  to 
Samuel  Sharp,  "the  godly  Mr.  Sharp  who  was  ruling 
elder  of  the  church  of  Salem."  It  will  later  appear 
what  became  of  this  and  other  lands  reaching  toward 
the  Topsfield  line.  East  of  the  Topsfield  road,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  of  which  Augustus  Fowler's 
farm  is  a  part,  was  granted  to  Daniel  Ilea,  who  first 
came  to  Plymouth  and  then  to  Salem.  He  died  in 
1G62,  and  his  only  son,  Joshua,  founded  an  influen- 
tial and  widely  connected  family,  though  the  name 
has  passed  out  of  the  voting  lists.  Daniel  Rea,  son 
of  Joshua,  was  living  in  Mr.  Fowler's  house  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  To  the  eastward  of  the  Reas,  the 
Birch  Plain  region,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Peters  bail  a  grant 
of  two  hundred  acres,  which,  alter  his  execution,  was 
sold  by  Captain  John  Corwin's  widow  to  "  Henry 
Brown,  Jr.,  of  Salisbury,  yeoman."  Browns  are  still 
living  on  a  part  of  the  estate.  Far  to  the  cast,  in 
what  is  now  North  Beverly,  the  land  including  Cher- 
ry Hill  was  one  of  the  first  grants.  It  was  given  to 
William  Alford  in  1636,  and  the  hill  was  long  called 
after  his  name,  lie  sold  to  Henry  Herrick,  a  younger 
son  of  Sir  William  Herrick,  of  Beau  Manor  Park, 
and  the  good  blood  of  the  ancestors  showed  itself  in 
the  sterling  character  of  many  of  the  descendants. 
The  land  between  Cherry  Hill  and  the  Burley  Farm, 
originally  granted  to  John  Holgrave,  was  later  occu- 
pied by  two  lleas,  two  Bishops,  a  Watts  and  Captain 
Thomas  Raymond.  The  latter  was  of  a  family  of 
military  renown  ;  Colonel  J.  W.  Raymond,  now  one 
of  the  County  Commissioners,  is  a  descendant.  Three 
Raymonds  were  in  tin,'  Narraganseft  light,  and  one, 
John,  was  the.  first  to  enter  the  narrow  pass  to  King 
Phillip's  redoubt,  which  proved  fatal  to  so  many  wdio 
went  out  from  this  vicinity,  among  others  to  Captain 
Joseph  Gardner,  son-in-law  of  Emanuel  Downing, 
and  to  Charles  Knight,  Thomas  Flint  and  Joseph 
Houlton,  Jr.,  members  of  his  company. 

Covering  the  Burley  Farm,  east  of  Frostlish  Brook, 
were  some  two  bundled  and  fifty  acres  originally  be- 
longing to  Charles  Gott,  Jeffrey  Massey  and  others, 
a  neighborhood  for  some  time  called  "Goft's  Cor- 
ner." To  the  southward  of  the  Ipswich  road 
were  the  farms  of  the  Barneys  and  Leaches,  through 
which  runs  the  road  to  Beverly  town.  Folly  Hill 
was  then  Leach's  Hill,  and  its  length  was  bisected  by 
the  division  line  between  the  farms  of  the  two  fami- 
lies. Both  names  have  passed  away  from  the 
locality  ;  in  the  little  burying-ground  by  the  high- 
way in  which  doubtless  are  nameless  graves,  one  is 
marked  with  the  name  of  Martha,  wife  of  Richard 
Leach,  wdio  died  in  175G. 
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From  the  head  of  canoe  navigation  at  Prostfish 
Brook,  by  the  way,  there  began  a  well-defined  Indian 
trail,  leading,  Mr.  Nichols  says,  as  far  north  as  Cana- 
da. A  glance  at  the  county  map  shows  that  the  lo- 
cation was  well-chosen  as  a  terminus  of  such  a 
trail. 

All  of  this  region  from  Beverly  to  Reading  was 
known  in  very  early  times  as  "Salem  Farms,"  and 
the  early  settlers  and  their  descendants  were  com- 
monly called  "  the  Farmers."  The  settlement  which 
grew  up  along  the  brooks,  which  come  together  near 
Peabody  Square,  was  at  first  called  Brooksby,  later 
as  the  Middle  Precinct,  and  became  the  South  Parish 
of  Danvers.  Since  1855  it  has  been  a  separate  town, 
and  an  account  of  its  early  settlers  and  growth  be- 
longs to  the  history  of  Peabody,  and  will  there  be 
found. 

Hints  of  the  character  of  some  of  the  Farmers  have 
been  given.  As  a  whole  they  were  a  sturdy,  intelli- 
gent set  of  men,  with  the  energy  and  vigor  requisite 
to  convert  the  wilderness  into  pleasant  homes,  jeal- 
ous of  their  right-,  too  prone  to  lawsuits,  fair,  types 
of  New  England  yeomanry. 

Presently,  children  who  had  been  born  upon  the 
lands,  intermarried,  established  themselves  on  farms, 
carved  out  of  the  ancestral  acres,  and  took  the  places 
of  the  aged  fathers.  A  ferling  grew  that  they  were 
separated,  alike  by  distance  apd  by  manner  of  life, 
from  the  dwellers  in  the  town.  It  was  far  to  go  to 
church  over  rough  roads  and  in  all  weathers,  and  the 
church  was  the  centre  of  all  things.  They  wanted  to 
be  a  parish  by  themselves  and  provide  their  own 
minister.  In  1070  this  desire  was  expressed  in  a  pe- 
tition to  the  town,  and  some  two  years  later  the 
town's  consent  was  ratified  by  an  act  of  the  General 
Court.  October  8,  1072,  the  parish  known  as  Salem 
Village  was  established;  October  8,  1872,  the  first 
church  of  Danvers  observed  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  that  event. 

"All  fanners,''  so  ran  the  vote  of  the  town,  "that 
now  are  or  hereafter  shall  be  willing  to  join  together 
for  providing  a  minister  among  themselves  whose  hab- 
itations are  above  Ipswich  Highway,  from  the  horse 
bridge  to  the  wooden  bridge  at  the  hither  end  of  Mr. 
Endicott's  Plain,  and  from  thence  on  a  west  line  shall 
have  liberty  to  have  a  minister  by  themselves  and 
when  they  shall  provide  and  pay  him  in  a  maintain - 
ance,  that  then  they  shall  be  discharged  from  their 
part  of  Salem  minister's  maintainance."  The  bounds 
of  Salem  Village,  though  a  source  of  grievous  dispute, 
especially  between  the  farmers  and  "the  Topsfield 
men,"  sub-tantially  included  all  of  the  present  town 
except  the  two  necks  of  Danversport,  a  part  of  North 
Beverly,  considerable  of  West  Peabody  and  much  of 
the  town  of  Middleton. 

This  Middleton  land  was  an  original  grant  of  seven 
hundred  acres  to  Governor  Richard  Bellingham,  made 
by  the  General  Court  in  1639.  It  was  bought  lor  twjD 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  by  two  poor  men,  Bray 


Wilkins  and  John  Gingle,  who  paid  down  a  ton  of 
iron  and  one  pound  in  money,  in  all  twenty-five 
pounds,  and  gave  a  mortgage  back  for  the  balance. 
They  paid  off  the  debt,  Wilkins  and  his  sons 
bought  up  the  Gingle  interest,  anil,  in  1702,  Wilkins 
died  at  great  age,  a  patriarchal  land-owner,  in  the 
midst  of  the  farms  and  homes  of  his  descendants. 
Though  beyond  the  six  mile  limit,  these  lands  were 
by  special  act  of  the  General  Court,  in  1C61,  made  a 
part  of  Salem. 

There  were  within  the  village,  twenty  years  after 
its  establishment,  some  hundred  and  fifty  houses. 
Among  the.  farmers  not  already  mentioned  were  Dan- 
iel Andrew,  himself  sometimes  a  school-master,  and 
founder  of  a  family  in  which  a  number  have  followed 
that  calling;  the  Flints,  some  of  whom  remain 
on  the  lands  of  their  ancestors  in  West  Peabody; 
Joseph  Houlton,  the  honored  head  of  a  fine  family, 
most  conspicuous  among  whom  is  Samuel  Holten, 
whose  name  will  often  appear  in  these  annals  ;  the 
Kettels,  a  name  now  extinct  here;  the  Needhams, 
whose  farms  were  divided  by  the  village  line,  are  still 
represented  in  West  Peabody  by  descendants  of  the 
family  name  ;  Robert  Prince,  of  whom  the  late  Moses 
Prince  was  a  descendant  in  the  fifth  generation,  the 
latter  a  man  who  was  eminently  distinguished  for  the 
extent  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  local  history. 
The  Prince  farm  contained  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  and  the  house  which  Robert,  occupied  and 
probably  built,  is  still  standing  on  the  estate  of  J.  E. 
Spring.  The  widow  of  Robert  married  Alexander 
Osborne,  and  under  that  name  she  was  one  of  the 
first  three  arrested  for  witchcraft,  and  was  taken  from 
this  very  house  to  Boston  jail,  where  she  died  May  10, 
1692. 

Lying  partly  within  the  Village  limits  and  partly 
in  Topsfield,  was  the  land  of  William  Nichols,  a 
large  farm  which  he  had  bought  about  1050,  of  Henry 
Bartholomew.  "Nichols  Brook"  which  flows  through 
these  lands  perpetuates  his  name.  He  lived  to  be 
very  old 'and  from  his  only  son,  John,  came  an  exten- 
sive family.  One  of  tin-  most  prominent  figures  in  our 
local  history  during  the  first  half  of  this  century  was 
Dr.  Andrew  Nichols,  a  son  of  Andrew  of  the  sixth 
generation,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  a  notice 
of  his  life  from  the  [ten  of  his  son  Andrew  will  be 
found  accompanying  the  engraving  at  the  close  of  this 
sketch,  it  would  be  fitting  at  this  point  to  pay  a  trib- 
ute to  his  worth.  Andrew  Nichols,  civil  engineer,  son 
of  the  doctor,  whose  home  is  not  far  south  of  the  old 
Nichols  farm  and  whose  land  includes  a  part  of  the 
Prince  land,  of  which  latter  family  he  is  a  descendant 
through  the  marriage  of  John  Nichols  and  Elizabeth 
Prince,  has  written  a  genealogy  of  the  Nichols  family 
and  has  collected  a  rich  store  of  material  for  local 
Ljstory.  Abel  Nichols,  a  brother  of  the  doctor,  was 
the  father  of  the  late  Abel  Nichols,  artist,  father  of 
Mrs.  William  E.  Putnam  and  Lewis  A.  Nichols,  and 
brother  of  the  late  Mrs.  E.  G.  Berry. 
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In  the  extreme  southeastern  comer  of  the  town, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river 
below  the  confluence  of  its  three  brandies,  is  a  very 
old  and  interesting  house.  It  has  always  remained  in 
the  Jacobs  family,  whose  ancestor,  George  Jacobs, 
was  another  of  the  victims  of  the  witchcraft  delusion, 
and,  according  to  tradition,  was  hung  on  an  oak  tree 
on  his  own  land  and  there  also  buried.  It  was  his 
great-granddaughter,  Elizabeth  Jacobs,  who  married 
John  Kndieott  and  spoke  out  loud  to  Colonel  Picker- 
ing as  before  related.  She  lived  to  he  over  ninety 
and. died  in  1S09.  Her  ancestor  had  received  from 
Salem  a  grant  of  a  few  acres  and  six  "  cow  leases,"  on 
Rial  Side,  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  old  lady  used  to 
tell  how,  before  her  marriage,  she  used  to  paddle  a 
canoe  across  the  river  to  milk  the  cows  on  this  very 
land,  and  when  the  tide  was  out  she  would  go  across 
the  Mats  on  stepping-stones  and  wade  the  channel.  It 
must  be  explained  that  the  channel  was  much  less 
deep  then  than  now,  and,  although  years  ago  it  was 
written  that  "the  stones  are  to  be  seen  to  this  day," 
they  are  out  of  sight  now  beneath  the  mud^ 

One  of  the  sons-in-law  of  Francis  Nourse  was 
Thomas  Preston,  the  ancestor  of  a  family  which  has 
always  had  representatives  prominent  in  local  affairs. 
Much  more  space  deserves  to  be  here  given  them 
than  can  be  afforded.  The  present  Massey  estate  was 
long  in  the  Preston  family.  There,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  lived  Levi  Preston,  who  married  Mehitable 
Nichols,  and  was  the  father  of  eleven  children.  One 
of  these,  Levi,  built  the  present  meeting-house  of 
the  First  Church  ;  Mehitable  married  Ebenezer 
lierry,  inn-keeper;  Polly  married  Nathaniel  Felton  ; 
Sukey  and  Eliza,  the  brothers  Asa  and  Nathan  Tap- 
ley  ;  Daniel  was  the  father  of  Major  D.  J.  Preston, 
deputy  sheriff  and  tax  collector,  recently  deceased; 
Abel,  Hiram,  William,  John  and  Samuel — not  in  the 
order  of  their  birth — all  of  these  went  out  from  the 
house  on  the  hill.  John  went  not  far.  He  married 
Clarissa,  the  only  daughter  of  Joseph  Putnam,  the 
next  neighbor,  and  building  an  addition  to  her 
father's  place,  tiny  lived  (hero.  John  Preston  died 
May  28,  1S70,  iu  his  eighty-sixth  year.  He  was  the 
oldest  Free-Mason  in  town  ;  was  many  years  a  select- 
man; representative  to  the  General  Court;  for  many 
years  chorister  at  the  First  Church  in  the  days  of 
'cello  and  double-bass  ;  was  one  of  the  early  shoe 
manufacturers,  and,  after  he  gave  up  that  business,  a 
good  farmer.  His  widow  still  survives,  and  her  great 
age  i-;  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Plltnams. 
His  son,  Charles  P.  Preston,  resides  on  the  site  of  the 
old  house  in  which  his  father  and  grandfather,  it 
might  be  carried  farther,  lived.  According  to  the 
Directory  of  18S7,  but  three  men  in  Danvcrs  to-day 
bear  this  family  name,  l>(>  of  whom  are  C.  P.  Pres- 
ton, just  mentioned,  and  his  son. 

Deacon  Samuel  Preston,  brother  of  John,  was  one  of 
the  most  distinctive  figures,  especially  in  the  history  of 
the  First  Church,  of  the  past  half-century.  In  his  later 


years,  as  became  regularly  to  the  ancient  place  of  wor- 
ship, there  was  coupled  with  a  venerable  form  and  ap- 
pearance a  youthful,  elastic  step.  "  There  was  no  good 
service  which  he  was  not  prompt,  eager  and  faithful 
to  render.  He  was  of  robust  mind,  of  pure  tastes, 
and  he  had  a  firm  grasp  of  spiritual  and  eternal 
things."  He  read  much  and  the  best  books,  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  in  his  family  there  is  to  be  found  a 
highly  developed  taste  for  literature.  Miss  Harriet 
W.  Preston,  the  well-known  authoress  and  magazine 
contributor,  is  his  daughter.  Something  more  of 
him  in  connection  with  the  shoe  businsss. 

Present  space  permits  only  this  brief  and  incom- 
plete mention  of  the  first  settlers.  Until  17r>2,  when 
the  district  of  Danvers  was  incorporated,  the  history 
of  the  parish  of  Salem  Village  is  practically  the  his- 
tory of  that  part  of  the  town  which  still  retains  the 
name  of  Danvers,  and  its  outline  will  lie  found  in 
the  chapter  of  church  history.  In  the  mean  time 
some  families  thus  far  purposely  omitted  in  the  men- 
tion of  the  early  settlers  will  here  be  somewhat  more 
fully  noticed. 

The  Putnam*. — One  of  the  most  beautiful  estates 
in  Danvers  is  that  known  as  Oak  Knoll,  which  owes 
niuch  of  its  attractiveness  to  the  taste  of  its  former 
owner,  William  A.  Lander,  Esq.,  of  Salem.  It  is  in 
the  midst  of  pleasant  surroundings,  a  mile's  drive 
from  the  Plains,  and  passers-by  peer  through  the  trees 
to  the  unostentatious  but  comfortable  mansion  which 
will  ever  be  memorable  as  the  home  of  one  who  now 
for  a  number  of  years  has  been  a  member  of  the  fami- 
ly of  its  present,  owners — the  poet  Whittier.  Put  thi-i 
very  estate  is,  in  itself,  of  deeper  historical  interest. 
It  is  the  home  of  the  first  Putnam,  the  ancestor  of  that 
family  which  nut  only  is  to-day  the  largest  and  most 
distinctive  of  Danvers,  but  has  its  representatives  far 
and  wide,  and  lias  illuminated  our  national  history 
with  the  names  of  many  of  its  illustrious  individuals. 

John  Putnam,  this  progenitor,  came  from  Buck- 
inghamshire, England,  when  well  along  in  years.  The 
laud  upon  which  be  settled  lay  just  north  uf  Elder 
Sharpe's  grant.  Thislatter,  resting  on  Skclton's  Neck, 
and  covering  the  whole  of  tin'  present  central  village 
of  the  Plains,  ran  northwesterly  to  a  point  at  the  little 
pond  at  Beaver  Da  in.  Putnam's  land,  including  his 
own  grant  of  a.  hundred  acres,  made  in  1641,  and 
previous  grants  to  Ralph  Fogg,  Thomas  Lathrop  and 
Ann  Scarlett  spread  out  easterly  from  this  point,  so 
as  to  cover  nearly  the  whole  territory  west  of  the  Tops- 
field  road  from  Lindall  Hill  to  beyond  the  Putnam- 
villc  school-house. 

John  Putnam  had  three  sons,  all  born  in  the  old 
country.  Thomas,  the  oldest,  was  a  young  man  of 
twenty-six  at  the  time  of  his  father's  grant  in  Salem 
farms;  he  seems  to  have  first  struck  out  for  himself  in 
Lynn,  wdiere  his  character  and  good  education  quali- 
fied him  to  act  as  magistrate,  and  where  he  married 
Ann  Holyoke,  sister  to  the  grandfather  of  President 
llolyoke  of  Harvard  College.    Nathaniel  who  was 
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just  then  arriving  at  his  majority,  and  John,  a  lad  of 
fifteen,  probably  came  with  their  father  to  the  new 
home  at  Beaver  Dam.  The  father  was  one  of  the 
most  energetic  and  successful  of  the  pioneers,  and  be- 
came a  very  large  land-owner.  A  few  months  before 
he  died  he  bought,  in  company  with  John  Hathorne, 
Richard  Hutchinson  and  Daniel  Rea,  two  very  large 
tracts,  the  one  including  Hathorne's  Hill  and  the  sur- 
rounding territory  ;  the  other  Davenport's,  afterwards 
Putnam's  Hill,  and  the  surrounding  territory.  It 
would  seem  as  though  the  lion's  share  of  these  lauds 
fell  to  the  Putnams. 

John,  the  youngest  son  of  the  pioneer,  married  Re- 
becca  Prince,  and  remained  on  the  father's  home- 
stead. 

Thomas,  who  had  moved  from  Lynn  to  Salem  town 
and  married,  some  four  years  after  his  father's  death, 
for  his  second  wife,  the  rich  widow  of  Nathaniel 
Veren,  receiving  as  his  double  inheritance  a  portion 
of  lhe  original  grant  to  Captain  William  Hathorne, 
built  at  the  foot  of  the  easterly  slope  of  the  hill  which 
perpetuates  the  grantees'  name,  a  house  which,  with 
subsequent  additions,  still  remains,  not  only  in  per- 
fect preservation,  but  in  the  hands  and  occupation  of 
Putnams,  who  are  lineal  descendants  of  the  builder, 
and  who  cherish,  with  fond  interest,  the  history  and 
traditions  of  their  family.  This  house  is  about  a 
mile  due  west  from  Oak  Knoll,  and,  according  to  the 
location  of  modern  roads,  is  at  the  intersection  of  the 
highway  to  Middle-ton  and  the  Newburyport  turn- 
pike, and  is  directly  opposite  a  fine  avenue,  which  at 
this  point  begins  its  winding  climb  of  Hathorne's 
Hil!  to  the  new  lunatic  hospital. 

Nathaniel,  the  other  sou  of  the  pioneer,  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard  Hutchinson,  the  mail 
who  bought  the  original  grant  covering  the  whole  re- 
gion of  Tapleyville,  from  Walnut  Grove  Cemetery  to 
the  site  of  the  first  village  church.  It  was  on  a  part 
of  this  tract  which  came  to  him  by  this  marriage  that 
Nathaniel  built  his  home.  Though  not  itself  standing, 
another  house  of  respectable  age  stands  on  or  near  its 
site.  Mr.  Nichols  thinks  the  original  house  stood 
near  the  town  gravel-pit,  on  llobart  Street.  Not- 
withstanding the  laying  out  of  streets  and  house-lots 
in  the  most  thickly  settled  portion  of  the  town,  in- 
cluding the  grounds  of  the  town-house,  the  Peabody 
Institute  and  the  cemetery,  some  of  the  original  farm 
remains  about  the  house  which,  long  the  home  of 
Judge  Samuel  Putnam,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Na- 
thaniel, has  of  late  years  been  owned  by  other  Put- 
nams collateral  to  the  Judge,  but  running  back  to 
the  same  ancestor.  This  Putnam  estate,  also  very 
familiar,  is  on  the  main  thoroughfare  from  tile  Plains 
to  Tapleyville,  something  over  a  mile  in  a  straight 
line,  nearly  south  of  Oak  KiTsll.  It  is  on  the  banks 
of  the  stream  which  drains  the  meadows  of  Leaver 
Dam,  and  a  short  distance  below  the  house  the  stream 
is  met  by  another  which  drains  the  meadows  far.to 
the  west  and  south.    This  conlluence  takes  place  in  a 


natural  basin  easily  and  effectively  dammed  for  water- 
power,  and  from  very  ancient  times  these  Putnams 
have  utilized  this  power  for  milling,  just  where  Otis 
F.  Putnam  is  to-day  sawing,  grinding  and  storing  ice 
at  the  old  stand. 

From  these  three  homes,  then, — of  Thomas,  near 
Hathorne's  hill  ;  of  Nathaniel,  near  the  mill-pond  ; 
of  John,  at  Oak  Knoll, — camethe  three  great  families 
of  Putnams. 

a.  The  family  of  Thomas. — Thomas  had  three 
sons  who  became  heads  of  families,  —  Sergeant 
Thomas,  Deacon  Edwjard  and  Joseph.  The  two  for- 
mer pushed  up  a  mile  toward  Middleton,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  close  together  on  what  is  now  Day- 
ton Street,  near  the  railroad  station  at  Howe's  cross- 
ing.   Joseph  remained  on  the  home  [dace. 

No  male  descendants  of  Sergeant  Thomas  are  left 
here.  A  short  time  ago  William  Putnam,  an  old 
man,  died  in  his  ninetieth  year,  in  the  old  farm-house 
on  lhe  lower  hill,  directly  in  front  of  the  hospital. 
He  was  the  son  of  Deacon  Eben  Putnam,  and  grand- 
son with  three  "  greats"  of  Deacon  Edward;  and  of 
the  two  living  sons  of  this  old  man,  one,  James  War- 
ren, keeps  the  place,  and,  rare,  in  these  days,  has  a 
fine  family  of  eight  children,  six  of  whom  are  boys, 
to  keep  the  good  deacon's  name  alive  at  home.  The 
brother  of  William,  Deacon  Ebcnezer,  was  the  father 
of  Rev.  Hiram  B.  Putnam,  now  at  Derby,  N.  II., 
and  of  Harriet  Putnam.  One  of  Deacon  Edward's 
sons,  Elisha,  moved  away  to  Sutton,  Mass.,  and  thus 
Danvers  claims  some  of  the  honor  which  belongs  to 
the  name  of  General  Rufus  Putnam,  son  of  Elisha, 
and  a  native  of  that  (own. 

No  history  of  this  town  will  be  complete  without  a 
full  account  of  the  part  which  Danvers  took  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  The  earliest 
wagon-train,  under  command  of  Captain  Haffield 
White,  a  Danvers  man,  started  on  its  long  journey 
from  here.  Invitations  have  just  been  received  by 
descendants  of  these  pioneers  to  join  in  tin1,  great 
centennial  celebration,  to  take  place  at  Marietta  in 
1SSS. 

General  Rufus  Putnam,  Washington's  friend,  a  fa- 
mous engineer  of  the  Revolution,  presided  at  the 
convention  in  Boston,  March  1,  178G,  at  which  the 
Ohio  Company  was  formed,  and  April  7,  1788,  belaid 
out  at  Marietta  the  first  permanent  settlement  in 
Ohio.  Major  Ezra  Putnam,  his  cousin,  also  a  grand- 
son of  Deacon  Edward,  was  another  of  the  Ohio 
pioneers.  Nearer  home,  another  descendant  of  Dea- 
con Edward,  Oliver  Putnam,  honored  the  family- 
name  by  establishing  at  Newburyport  the  Putnam 
Free  School.  Another  descendant  was  the  late  la- 
mented Professor  John  N.  Putnam,  of  Dartmouth 
College. 

Both  the  second  and  third  generations,  and,  indeed, 
at  least  one  of  the  fourth  generation  of  Putnams, 
played  prominent  parts,  and  some  of  them  very  unfor- 
tunate ones,  in  the  terrible  witchcraft  tragedy  which 
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spread  over  this  neighborhood.  Nearly  all  of  them  were 
deluded.  How  otherwise,  when  one  of  the  worst  afllict- 
ed  of  the  "afflicted  children"  was  the  daughter  of 
Sergeant  Thomas  Putnam,  recorder  of  the  parish,  and 
oldest  son  of  the  richest  man  in  the  village?  It 
struck  the  proud  and  powerful  family  to  the  centre, 
and  they  were  not  so  superior  to  the  unreason  of  the 
age  as  to  see  that  spanking  was  much  more  needed 
than  hanging.  The  sad,  dark  days  of  1G92  !  None 
who  have  grasped  from  the  wonderful  monograph  of 
Mr.  Upham  anything  of  their  reality  will  speak  in 
jest  of  Salem  witches.  They  were  taken,  most  of 
them,  from  Danvers  homes,  homes  still  standing  in 
our  midst,  and,  condemned  by  blind  terror  in  the 
name  of  Law,  after  mockeries  of  trial  their  necks  were 
broken  on  the  gibbet.  The  Putnams  had  a  hand  in 
this  business,  save  one.  Against  the  black  back- 
ground there  stands  one  grand  stirring  picture.  It  is 
of  a  young  man  twenty-two  years  of  age  standing  at 
his  farm-house  door,  with  loaded  firelock  and  saddled 
horse,  ready  to  resist  arrest  or  flee  from  overpowering 
force.  It  is  Joseph  Putnam,  youngest  of  the  sons  of  the 
first  Thomas,  who,  in  the  face  of  brothers  and  uncles, 
from  the  first  denounced  the  proceedings  through  and 
through.  Such  a  course  was  almost  sure  death,  and 
for  six  months  gun  and  horse  had  been  ready  day  and 
night.  He  had  been  married  but  a  year  to  a  young 
bride  of  less  than  seventeen,  a  granddaughter  both  of 
old  John  Porter  and  Major  William  Hathornc,  and 
she  was  a  worthy  wife  of  a  noble  husband.  It  was 
this  son  who  remained  on  his  father's  place,  the  one 
opposite  the  entrance  to  the  hospital. 

They  had  three  sons,  this  young  couple,  Joseph 
and  Elizabeth,  whose  names  were  William,  David 
and  Israel.  There  is  a  little  chamber  in  the  oldest 
part  of  the  old  house,  which,  through  the  kindness 
of  the  occupants,  is  often  visited  with  great  interest. 
Perhaps  here  all  three  of  these  boys  were  born,  but, 
alas  for  the  heroes  of  peace,  it  is  the  heroes  of  war 
whom  men  most,  idolize,  and  as  one  enters  beneath 
the  oaken  beams  of  the  low  ceiling,  anil  sees  in  the 
quiet  room  the  ancient  furniture,  the  fire-place  and 
other  relics  of  long  gone  years,  the  mind  strives  only 
to  grasp  the  strange  reality  that  in  this  very  spot 
that  favorite  hero  of  the  .Revolution,  to  whom  tales 
of  bravery  and  courage  seem  as  commonly  attributed 
as  to  the  demi-gods  of  old,  "  Old  Put,"  Major  Gen- 
eral Israel  Putnam,  Washington's  "  uncut  diamond," 
actually  kicked  and  cried  just  like  any  other  baby. 
The  wolfs  den,  the  rapid  ride  from  the  plow  to  the, 
Lexington  alarm,  the  tender  of  the  fftst  commission 
at  Boston  from  the  hands  of  Washington,  the  dashing 
plunge  at  Horseucck,  the  long  service  of  one  of  the 
most  trusted  commanders,  these  and  all  other  events 
of  his  distinguished  life,  had  a  sort  of  potential  exist- 
ence in  this  same  little  room. 

He  was  a  little  moreSthan  twenty-one  years  old 
when  the  event  happened  to  which  this  item  found 
in  an  old  memorandum  book  refers:  "July  ye  19 
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1739  Israel  Putnam  and  Hannah  Pope  were  married 
together."  Immediately  the  young  couple  struck 
out,  took  a  farm  at  Pomfret,  Conn.,  and  returned 
thither  no  more.  The  descendants  of  the  general  are 
numerous  in  the  State  of  his  adoption,  in  New  York, 
and  especially  so,  through  his  son,  Colonel  Israel,  an 
officer  with  his  father  in  the  Revolution,  about  Mari- 
etta, 0.;  and  some  also  in  Kentucky  and  other 
Southern  States. 

William,  the  oldest  brother  of  the  general,  had  no 
sons.  David,  the  next  son,  remained  on  the  home 
place.  It  was  a  mistake  to  insinuate  that  Israel  mo- 
nopolized the  military  spirit  of  the  family.  David, 
so  Mr.  Upham  says,  was  a  celebrated  cavalry  officer, 
but,  being  much  older  than  Israel,  flourished  in  the 
period  anterior  to  the  Revolution.  Colonel  Timothy 
Pickering  used  to  mention  as  one  of  the  recollections 
of  his  boyhood,  that  David  Putnam  "  rode  the  best 
horse  in  the  province." 

To  follow  briefly  down  the  old  house  which  may 
now  understanding^  lie  identified  by  the  name  it 
commonly  bears,  the  "Old  Put"  house,  David  had 
these  sons, — William,  Joseph,  Israel  and  Jesse. 
Joseph  was  "Deacon  Joseph"  of  the  Village  Church, 
for  whom  David  built  that  other  Putnam  house  a 
short  distance  from  his  own,  known  as  the  "Colonel 
Jesse  house."  Of  Colonel  Jesse  and  his  children, 
a  few  words  farther  on. 

William,  eldest  son  of  David,  moved  to  Sterling, 
Mass.  A  daughter  of  his  became  the  wife  of  Captain 
Samuel  Endicott,  of  Salem,  and  their  son,  William 
P.  Endicott,  who  married  Miss  Crowningshield,  is  the 
father  of  Hon.  William  Crowningshield  Endicott, 
President  Cleveland's  Secretary  of  War.  Another 
descendant  of  William  Putnam,  of  Sterling,  was  the 
Rev.  George  Putnam,  D.D.,  long  and  well  known  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Roxbury. 

Jesse,  the  youngest  son  of  David,  was  a  graduate 
of  Harvard,  and  a  well  known  merchant  of  Boston, 
whose  earlier  residence  was  on  Summer  Street,  near 
Trinity  Church.  His  daughter  Catherine  was  that 
lady  of  fine  culture  and  patriotic  spirit  who,  in  her 
eighty-fifth  year,  presented  a  silk  banner  to  the  Put- 
nam Guards  of  Danvers  as  they  went  out  to  war. 

Israel,  the  third  son  of  David,  the  fourth  in  line  of 
ownership,  remained  on  the  old  place,  and  from  him 
it  descended  to  the  only  one  of  his  three  sons  who 
married, — Daniel.  Daniel  married  the  daughter  of 
another  Putnam,  Stephen,  whom  we  shall  meet  in 
the  family  branch  of  Nathaniel,  and  of  his  twelve 
children,  two,  Miss  Susan  and  her  brother  Ansel  W., 
are  the  present  occupants  of  the  historic  house.  The 
youngest  daughter  Julia,  widow  of  Hon.  John  D. 
Philbrick,  of  whom  something  is  written  in  connec- 
tion with  our  schools,  resides  nearly  opposite.  Allen, 
the  oldest,  and  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  the  youngest 
son,  reside  in  Boston.  Daniel  and  Ahira  manufac- 
tured shoes  in  a  shop  still  standing  within  the  yard 
of  the  old  house;  the  widow  and  a  granddaughter  of 
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Daniel,  who  reside  here,  are  his  only  living  represen- 
tatives; Ahira's  son,  Granville  B.,  is  a  well  known 
teacher  in  Boston,  and  the  name  of  his  other  sAn, 
Major  Wallace  A.  Putnam,  stands  first  on  the  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  Dan  vers  men,  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  late  war.  Deacon  William  II.  Putnam 
tilled  his  ancestral  acres  some  thirty  years,  removed, 
to  reside  with  his  children  at  Redwing,  Minn.,  in 
1874,  and  there  died  in  1SS6.  The  male  lineage  of 
the  old  General  Putnam  house  runs  back  then  thus, 
— Ansel,  Daniel,  Israel,  David,  Joseph,  Thomas. 
There  are  now  living  but  live  grandsons  of  Daniel  in 
the  male  line,  and  none  of  them  live  in  Danvers. 

A  lew  words  concerning  the  family  of  Jesse,  "  Col. 
Jesse"  before  alluded  to.  He  was  himself  one  of  the 
prominent  and  widely  known  citizens  of  his  day,  one 
of  the  foremost  advocates  of  the  early  temperance 
reform  and  one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  slavery. 
In  his  manner  he  was  somewhat  brusque,  and,  like 
his  grandfather,  he  was  fond  of  a  good  horse. 

He  died  in  1800,  but  his  widow,  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Silas  Merriam,  of  Middleton,  whom  he 
married  in  her  twentieth  year,  still  living,  celebrated 
November  14, 1884,  her  one  hundredth  birthday.  Pare 
event;  fitly  celebrated.  The  "tribe  of  Jesse"  were 
six  sons  and  six  daughters,  a  family  in  all  respects 
to  be  proud  of.  Four  of  the  surviving  five  were 
present  with  their  mother  on  the  occasion  just  men- 
tioned. These  twelve  children  were,  in  order,  Cathe- 
rine, Andrew,  Elizabeth,  Francis  P.,  Henry  F.,  Cal- 
vin, Mary  J.,  Martha  A.,  Sarah  W.,  Charles,  Emily 
A.  and  John  M.  The  latter  lives  on  his  father's 
place,  and  in  his  family  is  another  Jesse.  The  other 
survivors  are  Calvin;  Sarah,  widow  of  George  W. 
Fuller;  and  Emily,  widow  of  Rev.  Richard  T.  Searle. 
Francis  died  at  his  home  near  by  his  father's  a  few 
years  ago,  much  respected.  Henry  and  Charles  died 
in  the  West,  the  latter  having  been  superintendent  of 
schools  in  St.  Louis.  (Mrs.  Putnam  died  September 
20,  1887,  at  the  age  of  102  years,  10  months,  6  days.) 

b.  The  family  of  Nathaniel. — Nathaniel,  "  Lieuten- 
ant,"— military  titles  were  common  in  the  family — 
had  two  sons,  Benjamin  and  John.  The  latter  went 
beyond  the  westerly  slope  of  Hathorne's  hill  and  es- 
tablished himself  near  the  Log  Bridge  over  the 
Ipswich  River,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  George  II. 
Peabody.  He  was  known  as  "Carolina  John,"  and 
this  name  occurs  on  a  rough  diagram  of  a  division  of 
land  drawn  in  ink  on  the  parchment  binding  of  one 
of  the  old  volumes  of  records  in  the  registry,  of  deeds 
at  Salem.  The  site  of  his  home  is  marked  by  a  very 
old  but  well  preserved  house,  situated  beneath  ancient 
elms,  where  the  high  land  begins  to  slope  to  the 
river  meadows.  It  was  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  other  river  farms  upon  which  the  broth- 
ers Deacon  Edward  and  Serjeant  Thomas  Putnam, 
cousins  of  this  John,  were  settled.  John  had  these 
sons, — Josiah,  John,  Amos,  Samuel  and  Daniel.  A- 
grandson,  Daniel,  was  a  deacon  of  the  village  church 


and  lived  close  by  his  grandfather's  place  on  one  of 
the  Peabody  farms,  and  died  in  1801,  aged  sixty-three 
years.  Neither  of  the  brothers,  except  John,  leave 
descendants  of  the  male  line  in  Danvers.  A  descend- 
ant of  Josiah,  Hon.  Harvey  Putnam,  born  at  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.,  in  1793,  was  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  a  member  of  Congress,  and  his  son,  Hon. 
James  0.  Putnam,  of  Buffalo,  has  long  been  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  western  New  York. 
John,  brother  of  Josiah,  had  three  sons, — John 
Amos,  Edmund.  An  eccentric  old  man  well-known 
some  years  ago,  published  a  rambling  autobiographi- 
cal sketch  called  "The  Life  and  times  of  Peter  Put- 
nam." Peter's  grandfather  was  the  brother  of  Amos 
and  Edmund,  just  mentioned,  and  their  estate  was  on 
the  turnpike,  south  of  Hathorne's  hill. 

Amos  Putnam  was  a  physician,  and  one  or  the 
active  patriotic  spirits  of  Revolutionary  times.  His 
name  often  occurs  in  honorable  connection  on  the 
records  of  the  town.  His  residence  was  the  brick 
house  near  Felton's  corner,  where  afterwards  the  late 
Daniel  Tapley  lived.  A  son  of  Dr.  Amos,  James, 
also  a  physician,  is  to  be  remembered  with  bis 
estimable  wii'e  who  long  survived  him,  as  the  parents 
of  those  two  teachers  "  Hannah  and  Betsey,"  names 
always  spoken  together  because  they  always  taught 
together,  and  fondly  cherished  by  many  of  our  older 
people.  Recently  a  number  of  the  survivors  of  their 
old  scholars  met  with  Mrs.  Harriet  P.  Fowler  to  con- 
sider the  erection  of  a  memorial  over  their  hitherto 
unmarked  graves.  Something  further  of  them  will 
be  found  in  the  chapter  on  schools. 

Edmund  Putnam,  brother  or  rather  half-brother 
of  Dr.  Amos,  was  "Deacon  Edmund,''  whose  name 
is  revered  by  Universalists  as  the  pioneer  of  the  de- 
parture of  that  denomination  from  the  old  faith.  He 
served  as  deacon  in  the  village  church  from  1702  to 
1785,  and  died  in  1810,  aged  eighty-six  years.  He 
.  lived  in  the  old  house  standing  between  the  Topsfield 
road  and  the  railroad,  a  well  preserved  relic  of  witch- 
craft times,  now  owned  by  Augustus  Fowler.  Dea- 
con Edmund's  sons  were  Andrew,  Israel  and  Ed- 
mund. Israel  was  the  father  of  Elias  Putnam, 
"Squire  Lias,"  a  name  at  which  the  pen  halts  to  find 
words  of  fitting  tribute  and  then  passes  altogether,  on 
the  announcement  that  a  distinguished  son,  Rev.  Dr. 
Alfred  P.  Putnam,  is  to  contribute  a  sketch  of  his 
father's  life,  to  appear  in  subsequent  pages  of  this 
book.  In  the  number  and  character  of  descendants 
the  line  of  Edmund,  Israel  and  Elias  is  well  repre- 
sented at  home  and  abroad. 

Poplar  and  Locust  Streets  cross  each  other  a  third 
of  a  mile  above  the  Square  at  the  Plains.  Both  are 
ancient  roads;  the  former,  the  old  "Dyson  Road" 
from  Beverly  to  Andover;  the  other,  the  "Topsfield 
Road."  At  this  corner  was  the  old  homestead  of 
Judge  Timothy  Lindall.  Speaking  roughly,  the  roads 
cross  at  right  angles,  the  Topsfield  road  running 
north,  the  Andover  road  running  west.  Another  road, 
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now  called  Summer  Street,  starts  from  the  Andover 
road  about  a  halt' mile  west  l'roni  the  Lin  dull  corner, 
ami  runs  north  parallel  to  the  Topsfield  road,  till  it 
meets  a  fourth  road,  now  called  North  Street,  which, 
starting  from  the  Topsfield  road  a  mile  and  a  half 
above  the  Lindall  corner,  runs  west,  the  "  back  road  " 
to  Topsfield.  About  the  sides  of  the  parallelogram 
which,  still  roughly  speaking,  is  formed  by  these  four 
roads,  are  a  number  of  old  Putnam  homes.  Oak 
Knoll,  the  family  starting-point,  is  itself  on  the  east- 
erly side  of  Summer  Street,  about  midway  of  its 
length.  The  first  Putnam  to  push  much  northward 
was  Benjamin,  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Nathaniel. 
He  was  "Deacon  Benjamin,''  who  settled  on  the 
place  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Miss  Goodhue,  the 
very  old  house  standing  on  or  near  the  ancient 
site,  being  on  North  Street,  midway  between  Summer 
Street  and  the  Topsfield  road.  Deacon  Benjamin 
died  in  1714,  fifty  years  old.  By  will  he  gave  his  son 
Daniel  "one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  his  learn- 
ing." Daniel  went  to  Harvard,  and  among  his  col- 
lege mates  during  the  last  year  of  his  course  was 
Joseph  Green,  son  of  the  village  minister.  Daniel 
graduated  in  1717,  the  first  of  a  long  list  of  subsequent 
graduates  of  the  same  name.  He  became  a  minister 
in  North  Reading,  and  died  there,  leaving  descend- 
ants. 

Nathaniel,  oldest  son  of  Deacon  Benjamin,  moved 
back  soutli  to  his  grandfather's,  Nathaniel's,  place 
by  the  mill-pond.  He,  likewise,  was  a  deacon,  serv- 
ing twenty-three  years,  dying  in  1754,  and  he  was  the 
father  of  still  another  deacon,  Archelaus,  who  at  one 
time  lived  where  the  late  Gilbert  Tapley  died,  ami  of 
whom  the  story  is  elsewhere  told  how  he  was  the 
pioneer  of  Danversport. 

Tarrant  Putnam,  next  son  of  Deacon  Benjamin, 
and  the  first  of  a  number  of  other  Putnams  to  bear 
that  peculiar  name,  was  the  father  of  Gideon,  still 
another  deacon,  who  died  in  1811,  eighty-four  years 
old.  Gideon  was  a  store-keeper,  who  lived  and  car- 
ried on  his  business  at  the  well-known  corner  where 
subsequently  Jonas  Warren,  Daniel  Richards,  and 
the  sons  of  the  latter,  succeeded  him.  It  was 
Deacon  Gideon  who,  by  selling  cheese  in  Revolu- 
tionary times  at  nine  shillings  per  pound,  was  declared 
an  enemy  of  his  country,  though  he  so  far  regained 
popular  favor  as  to  be  sent  soon  after  to  the  General 
Court,  lie  will  be  remembered  as  the  father  of  that 
distinguished  citizen  whose  name  has  been  already 
mentioned — Judge  Samuel  Putnam,  who  died  about 
thirty  years  ago  on  the  homestead  estate  of  the  origi- 
nal Nathaniel.  He  is  remembered  as  an  old  gentle- 
man courtly  and  refined,  of  the  manners  of  the  old 
school,  esteemed  and  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

After  a  highly  honorable  and  extensive  practice  at 
the  bar,  in  which  his  severe  application  showed  itself 
in  the  fruits  of  exact \nd  comprehensive  legal  learn- 
ing, he  was  appointed  in  1814,  on  the  death  of  Chief 


Justice  Sewall,  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  This  he  held  until  January  2(3,  1842.  The 
late  Alfred  A.  Abbott  thus  spoke  of'him  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  centennial  of  the  town,  1S52  :  "  For  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  did  be  fulfill,  ably  and 
faithfully,  the  duties  of  his  high  station,  doing  his 
full  part  to  sustain  and  elevate  that  reputation  of  our 
Supreme  bench  which  has  made  its  decisions  standard 
and  indisputable  authority  throughout  the  land.  Our 
reports  contain  a  great  number  of  his  opinions,  elab- 
orate and  rich,  than  which  few  are  cited  with  more 
frequency,  or  held  in  greater  respect.  At  length, 
when  the  weight  of  increasing  years  began  to  op- 
press him,  Judge  Putnam  voluntarily  put  off  the  judi- 
cial ermine,  with  a  rare  delicacy  and  commendable 
good  sense  resigning  his  lofty  trust  while  yet  his  men- 
tal vigor  was  unabated,  and  retiring  from  his  well- 
earned  and  still  fresh  laurels  to  the  joys  and  comforts 
of  private  life.  No  one  has  illustrated  the  family 
name  with  a  purer  life,  higher  virtues  or  juster  fame." 
He  was  the  grantor  of  the  lands  of  the  Walnut  Grove 
Cemetery,  Peabody  Institute  and  surrounding  es- 
tates. He  carried  on  the  milling  business  before 
alluded  to,  and  numerous  documents  are  on  file  in 
the  Town-House  showing  with  what  courteous  firm- 
ness he  asserted  and  maintained  his  rights  whenever 
the  mill  privilege  was  in  danger  of  being  infringed, 
as  when  Sylvan  Street  was  laid  out  in  1842  over  his 
dam.  As  early  as  1820,  so  wrote  an  aged  citizen  a 
few  years  ago,  Judge  Putnam  was  the  only  man  in 
Essex  County  who  laid  in  ice  for  market,  Then  the 
ice  was  cut  l'roni  the  pond  with  an  axe,  loaded  upon 
sleds  without  tools,  stored  in  a  cellar  built  for  that 
purpose  and  was  delivered  to  consumers  with  the 
naked  hands.  A  load  was  driven  twice  a  week  to 
Salem.  This  cellar  held  but  a  hundred  tons;  the 
present  harvest  is  more  than  five  thousand  tons.  The 
descendants  of  Judge  Putnam  reside  chiefly  in  Bos- 
ton. A  son,  Samuel  R.,  married  a  sister  of  James 
Russell  Lowell,  and  their  son,  Lieutenant  William 
Lowell,  fell  bravely  fighting  at  Ball's  Bluff  in  1861. 
His  mother  was  the  writer  of  a  remarkable  series  of 
sketches  on  Hungary  at  the  time  of  the  struggle  of 
Kossuth  and  his  compatriots  for  liberty.  Dr.  Charles 
G.  Putnam,  second  son  of  the  judge,  was  an  eminent 
practitioner  in  Boston,  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society,  and  through  his  generosity  the 
town  possesses  a  substantial  memorial  of  the  family 
in  the  reservation  known  as  Pickering  Park,  at  the 
meeting  of  several  streets  laid  out  through  the  old 
farm.  This  was  presented  to  the  town  by  Dr.  Putnam 
in  1875. 

Deacon  Tarrant  Putnam,  uncle  to  Judge  Samuel, 
was  the  father  of  Dr.  Israel,  of  Bath,  Me.,  and  Tar- 
I  rant,  a  New  York  merchant  of  great  wealth.  A  son 
of  Dr.  Israel  is  Hon.  William  L.  Putnam,  ex-mayor 
of  Portland  and  a  leading  lawyer  there,  at  present 
prominent  as  representing  the  United  States  in  the 
fishery  controversy  with  the  Dominion. 
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Just  opposite  the  junction  of  Summer  and  North 
Streets,  situated  on  a  high  hill  at  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  the  parallelogram  and  looking  directly  south- 
erly to  Oak  Knoll  is  a  pleasant  old  farm-house  known 
as  the  Wallis  farm.  This  was  the  home  of  Benjamin, 
one  of  the  seven  sons  of  Deacon  Benjamin  and  the 
ancestor  of  Benjamin  C.  Putnam,  now  of  Danvers, 
the  sixth  Benjamin  in  line.  The  fourth  son  of  Dea- 
con Benjamin,  and  the  \as\  to  be  here  mentioned,  was 
Stephen.  He  pushed  around  to  the  easterly  side  of  a 
long  high  hill  which  monopolizes  much  of  the  north- 
erly portion  of  the  land  included  by  the  roads  spoken 
of  and  which  fittingly  bears  the  name  of  Putnam's 
Hill,  and  established  himself  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent residence  of  Henry  A.  White.  The  descendants 
of  Stephen  have  been  more  conspicuous  and  are  at 
present  more  numerously  represented  than  any  others 
of  this  branch  of  the  family.  The  old  house  is  still 
remembered  by  some,  standing  under  a  great  willow, 
beneath  which  was  a  large  horse-block.  Here,  as 
well  as  on  some  other  estates,  slaves  were  kept ;  one, 
"old  Rose,"  was  bought  in  Jamaica  by  the  pound. 

The  sons  who  grew  up  on  this  hill-side  farm  in- 
cluded Timothy,  a  Tory,  who  went  to  Nova  Scotia; 
Moses,  a  Harvard  graduate  of  1751*,  who  went  to  Wil- 
ton, N.  H.  ;  Phinehas,  Aaron  and  Stephen,  Jr. 
Phinehas  went  westward  and  established  his  home  a 
half  a  mile  north  of  the  "Old  Put"  house;  of 
his  five  sons,  Joseph  remained  at  home,  and  Charles 
P.  Preston,  a  son  of  his  only  child  Clarissa,  widow  of 
John  Preston,  now  in  her  ninety-fifth  year,  is  the 
present  owner  and  occupant  of  the  premises.  Mat- 
thew, another  son  of  Phinehas,  went  south  to  the 
Rebecca  Nourse  homestead  of  witchcraft  history, 
which  [dace  has  come  down  through  another  Matthew  J 
and  On  in  to  the  heirs  of  the  latter.  Timothy,  an- 
other son  of  Phinehas,  came  to  the  Plains  and  lived 
long  on  the  site  of  the  present  residence  of  his  grand- 
son, Otis  F.  Putnam;  he  was  the  father  of  Elbridge, 
Willard,  Adrian  and  Gustavus,  of  whom  the  latter 
only  survives,  and  through  these  sons,  except  Willard, 
numerous  descendants  of"  Uncle  Tinimy  "  are  living 
in  the  town. 

Pushing  south  from  his  father's  home,  Stephen's 
son  Aaron  went  to  the  southern  slope  of  Putnam's 
hill  and  probably  built  the  pleasant  old  house 
which  one  can  see  through  the  leafy  lane  lead- 
ing in  from  the  Topsfield  road  near  the  residence 
of  Israel  H.  Putnam.  Aaron  had  two  sons  to  estab- 
lish families,  Simeon  and  Rufus.  Simeon's  sons  were 
Simeon,  Aaron,  Augustus,  Edward  B.  and  Israel  H., 
the  latter  retaining  the  ownership  of  the  old  place; 
the  weil  known  face  and  figure  of  the  former,  ""Uncle 
Sim,"  for  many  years  tax-collector,  will  be  long  re- 
membered ;  he  died  April  14, 1880,  in  his  seventy-fifth 
year.  Rufus,  soon  after  his  marriage,  struck  out  into 
a  new  ipuarter  for  the  Putnams,  and  bought  one  of 
the  old  Leach  homesteads,\inder  the  easterly  slope  of 
Folly  Hill ;  William,  the  survivor  of  his  two  sons,  is 


still  living  near  the  site  of  the  old  house  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year;  the  other  son,  Rufus  Putnam,  after  a 
long  and  honorable  service  as  teacher  in  the  higher 
schools  of  Salem,  built  about  thirty  years  ago  on  his 
portion  of  his  father's  farm,  the  house  in  which  he 
died  in  November,  lS7<r>.  He  brought  hack  to  his 
native  town  the  ripe  wisdom  of  mature  years  and  the 
benefit  of  his  counsel  was  often  sought,  especially  in 
the  settlement  of  estates.  He  was  long  president  of 
the  Savings  Bank,  and  long  on  the  school  committee; 
he  was  quiet  in  his  life,  of  unspotted  character,  and 
greatly  respected. 

To  go  back  a  step  now  to- the  farm  of  Stephen: 
Stephen,  Jr.,  the  youngest  brother  of  Phinehas,  Aaron 
and  the  others,  just  mentioned,  remained  at  home. 
Stephen,  Jr.,  was  a  carpenter  who  built  or  helped  to 
build  the  village  meeting-house  of  1786,  and  he  was 
the  father  of  these  children, — Stephen,  Moses,  Jacob, 
Susanna,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Eben,  Hannah  and  Sally. 
The  first  and  the  last  two  died  unmarried.  Moses 
and  Samuel  established  themselves  close  by  their 
grandfather's  home,  and  each  built  up  a  large  and 
successful  shoe  business  in  the  neighborhood,  which 
as  an  involuntary  tribute  to  the  energy  and  worth  of 
these  brothers  has  for  some  forty  years  home  the 
name  of  Putnamville.  The  old  name  of  this  locality 
to  the  Topsfield  line  was  Blind-hole,  alter  a  swamp. 
Jacob  learned  the  tanner's  trade  at  Elias  Endicott's, 
bought  the  old  Frye's  Tavern,  between  Peabody  and 
Salem, and  built  upa  successful  business  there.  George 
F.  Putnam,  of  Salem  and  Boston,  is  his  son.  Eben, 
the  last  survivor  of  the  children,  came  early  down  to 
Danvers  Plains,  in  the  days  when  there  was  no  village 
to  speak  of,  where  now  is  the  business  centre  of  the 
J  town.  Of  the  daughters,  Susanna  married  Daniel 
Putnam,  lived  in  the  "Old  Put"  house,  and  was 
the  mother  of  the  present  occupants.  Ruth  was  the 
wife  of  Andrew  Batchelder,  and  lived  in  the  old 
Lindall  house.  A  number  of  old  clocks  bear  his  im- 
print as  "clock-maker;"  by  a  second  wife  his  de- 
scendants arc  likewise  numerous  and  respectable. 

The  three  sons  who  remained  at  home  all  lived  to  a 
good  old  age,  to  be  popularly  known  as  "uncles" — 
Uncle  Moses,  Uncle  Sam  and  Uncle  Eben — and  were 
fathers  of  very  large  families.  Uncle  Moses  was  ac- 
cording to  the  tax-list  of  1847  the  richest  man  in 
town.  Those  next  approaching  him  were  Daniel  P., 
Jonathan  and  Samuel  King,  Gilbert  Tapley,  Benja- 
min Porter,  Samuel  Putnam  ami  Elias  Putnam.  He 
died  September  10,  1860,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year. 
Four  of  his  children  are  living, — Harriet,  the  wife  of 
Deacon  S.  P.  Fowler  ;  Susan,  widow  of  Daniel  F.  Put- 
nam ;  Moses;  and  Emeline,  wife  of  Charles  A.  Put- 
nam, of  Boston.  Of  Samuel's  children,  these, — Mary, 
widow  of  Elbridge  Trask  ;  Thomas,  Albert,  Charles 
A.  and  Henry.  Of  Eben's  children,  these, — Edwin 
F. ;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  William  Cheever,  of  Staten 
Island;  Margaret,  widow  of  Joseph  W.  Ropes  ;  and 
Mrs.  Hannah  Borne r,  in  the  west. 
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C.  Ute  family  of  John.  It  was  "Lieutenant," 
afterwards"  Captain ''  John,  youngest  of  the  three  sons 
of  the  pioneer,  who  remained  on  the  original  Putnam 
homestead  at  Oak  Knoll.  He  was  impetuous,  rough, 
ever  ready  to  stand  hy  his  rights  if  need  be  with  force 
and  arms,  but  when  the  farmers  realized  that  educa- 
tion was  lax  among  them,  it  was  this  same  man  whom 
they  selected  "  to  take  care  that  the  law  relating  to 
the  catechising  of  children  and  youth  be  duly  at- 
tended,'' and  to  see  "  that  all  families  do  carefully 
and  constantly  attend  the  due  education  of  their 
children  and  youth  according  to  law."  In  his  family 
the  minister,  George  Burroughs,  and  his  wife  lived 
nine  months  in  the  year  16S0,  and  on  these  beautiful 
premises  where  the  poet  is  passing  his  declining 
years,  the  minister  gave  evidence  of  that  great 
strength  which  twelve  years  later  was  credited  to  the 
devil  and  cost  him  his  life. 

John  Putnam  had  four  sons, — Jonathan,  James, 
Eleazer  and  John.  Stretching  eastward  from  Oak 
Knoll  a  broad  fertile  plain  lies  between  Linda! I  Hill 
and  Putnam's  Hill.  Skirting  the  northern  limits  of 
this  plain  was  an  ancient  road,  traces  of  which  are 
yet  visible,  which  coming  from  Wenham  passed  by 
Oak  Knoll  and  so  on  through  a  part  of  the  pleasant 
avenue  which  leads  by  the  old  Prince  house,  a  relic 
of  witchcraft  times,  which  is  now  the  farm-house  of 
J.  E.  Spring's  place,  around  Beaver  Dam  to  the  vil- 
lage church,  a  road  over  which,  without  doubt,  many 
sad  and  anxious  hearts  passed  to  trial  and  condemna- 
tion in  the  terrible  days  of  1692.  Just  opposite  the 
residence  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Boarrlman,  and  in- 
cluded within  his  estate,  is  an  old  well-preserved 
house,  the  oldest  in  Pulnamville.  It  marks  the  point 
at  which  a  traveler  coming  across  the  meadow  from 
Oak  Knoll  would  strike  the  Topsficld  road,  and 
thither  Jonathan  Putnam  pushed  out  and  built,  it  is 
thought  at  least  a  part  of  this  very  house.  Jonathan's 
son  Jonathan  is  the  ancestor  of  Nathan  T.  Putnam 
and  the  descendants  of  his  son  David  in  town  are  the 
Boardman  family. 

.Tanira,  second  son  of  John,  seems  to  have  taken 
tlu- homestead,  Oak  Knoll.  To  follow  down  this  in- 
teresting estate,  it  probably  passed  next  to  James' 
son  Jethro,  at  any  rate  Jethro  \s  son  Enoch  lived  there. 
Colonel  Enoch  Putnam  was  one  of  the  distinguished 
men  of  his  time.  He  was  forty-three  years  old  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out,  and  as  a  lieutenant  in  Colonel 
Hutchinson's  Minute-men  went  to  Lexington  ;  by 
good  service  in  the  war  he  won  his  higher  title  of 
colonel.  It  was  the  two  daughters  of  00*101)01  Enoch 
whom  two  sons  of  Phinehas  Putnam,  Joseph  and 
Timothy,  married,  and  as  Mrs.  Preston, 'the  aged 
lady  before  referred  to  is  the  daughter  of  Joseph, 
she  is  likewise  the  granddaughter  of  Colonel  Enoch, 
and  to  a  young  lady,  her  own  granddaughter,  has 
passed  a  plain  gold  ring,  worn  quite  smooth,  but  with 
this  inscription  legible, — "  Remember  the  giver. — 
E.  P."  The  giver  was  the  colonel  and  the  wearer 
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was  the  great-great-grandmother  of  the  present 
owner.  The  only  son  of  Colonel  Enoch,  Jethro,  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Holten,  and 
of  his  family  the  representatives  of  his  son  Philemon 
still  live  here.  As  Jethro  went  to  live  on  the  Holten 
place  it  is  probable  that  about  that,  time  the  old 
homestead  went  out  of  the  Putnam  family.  Some 
fifty  years  it  was  owned  by  Nathaniel  Smith  ami 
wife,  and  was  sold  with  sixty-five  acres  of  land  to 
William  A.  Lander,  April  9,  1841,  By  subsequent 
purchases  Mr.  Lander  became  owner  of  nearly  as 
much  more  adjoining  land.  The  old  house  was  al- 
lowed to  stand  two  or  three  years  after  the  present 
residence  was  built.  Jt  stood  on  the  level  field  where 
now  is  the  pear  orchard  and  not  far  from  the  old  well 
anil  the  large  elm  which  was  dug  and  planted  by 
slave  labor.  Mr.  Lander  lived  on  the  place  which  his 
own  taste  has  made  so  beautiful  until  1875,  when  he 
removed  to  Salem,  and  the  place  then  passed  to  its 
present  owners,  the  family  of  the  late  Colonel  Ed- 
mund Johnson,  of  Boston,  who  died  in  1877.  Mr. 
Whittier  is  a  relative  of  the  family,  and  has  spent 
most  of  his  time  at  Oak  Knoll,  a  name  which  he  him- 
self gave  the  estate. 

But  another  and  later  Putnam  homestead,  just  this 
side  of  Oak  Knoll,  remained  in  the  family  much 
longer  than  the  original  homestead.  It  was  probably 
built  by  James  Putnam,  an  uncle  of  Colonel  Enoch, 
and  passed  down  through  Archelaus  to  his  son,  Doc- 
tor Archelaus,  then  to  his  son,  James  A.,  whose  heirs 
sold  it  to  Mr.  Lander.. 

John  A.  Putnam,  of  Danvcrs,  is  one  of  the  children 
of  James  A.  lion.  .Tames  Putnam,  of  whom  Chief 
Justice  Parsons  said,  "  be  was  the  best  lawyer  in 
North  America,"  an  uncle  of  Dr.  Archelaus,  was  un- 
doubtedly born  in  this  old  house.  lie  practised  in 
Worcester,  and  among  his  students  was  John  Adams, 
the  second  President  ;  he  succeeded  Edmund  Trow- 
bridge as  Attorney-General  of  the  province,  was  raised 
to  the  bench  and  held  other  high  positions.  But  he 
threw  the  weight  of  his  powerful  influence  and  char- 
acter in  favor  of  the  Royalists  and  was  proscribed  as 
a  Tory. 

Two  (Jonathan  and  James)  of  the  sons  of  Lieuten- 
ant John  have  been  thus  mentioned.  The  next  (Ele- 
azer) went  over  to  the  site  afterwards  occupied  by  Phin- 
ehas Putnam,  of  tin.'  branch  of  Nathaniel,  and  now 
owned  by  Charles  P.  Preston,  Eleazer  being  of  the 
third  generation  and  Phinehas  of  the  fifth.  One  of 
the  sons  of  Eleazer,  Henry  went  to  Medford,  and  it 
will  be  read  elsewhere  how  he  followed  his  sons  to 
Lexington  and  was  killed.  Samuel,  another  son,  es- 
tablished his  home  where  the  late  Sylvanus  B. 
Swan  died,  which  was  long  the  home  of  Samuel's  son, 
Eleazer,  "  Squire  Ely,"  pronouncing  it  with  the  "  E  " 
long  and  the  "ly  "  short,  widely  known  and  trusted 
as  magistrate,  surveyor  and  conveyancer.  Of  the 
'Squire's  three  sons,  Rev.  Israel  Warburton  Putnam, 
D.D.,  born  in  178G,  was  a  very  distinguished  clergy- 
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man,  who  was  settled  twenty  years  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  IT.,  and  thirty  years  at  Middleboro',  Mass. ;  Arche- 
laus,  a  physician,  practised  in  Windham,  N.  H. ;  and 
Samuel  was  for  many  years  a  distinguished  teacher 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Eefereuce  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  Henry, 
son  of  Eleazer,  son  of  Lieutenant  John,  was  killed  at 
Lexington.  One  of  his  sons,  also  Henry,  was  wounded 
in  the  same  engagement.  Allen  Putnam,  a  young  son 
of  this  Henry,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  leap 
ashore  of  the  colonists  who  went  out  to  found  Ohio. 
The  Dan  vers  home  of  Allen's  grandfather  seems  to 
have  been  theold  Amos  Wilde  house,  on  Locust  Street, 
opposite  Chestnut  Street. 

It  was  John,  another  son  of  Lieutenant  John  Put- 
nam, who,  in  connection  with  his  father,  is  supposed 
to  have  built  the  "old  Clark  house.''  still  standing, 
not  far  north  of  Oak  Knoll.  Among  his  descendants 
the  name  of  Caleb  often  occurs;  none  are  known 
in  Danvcrs. 

At  a  gathering  of  thedescendants  of  Deacon  Benja- 
min Putnam,  held  a  few  years  ago,  one  of  ouf  oldest 
citizens,  as  orator,  recalled  how,  in  his  childhood  he 
sat  in  the  old  brick  meeting  house  when  the  familiar 
faces  of  the  Putnams  were  in  every  part  of  the  church, 
their  titles,  positions  and  scriptural  names  all  objects 
of  veneration.    There  were,  he  said, — 

"  Benjamin  an  J  Joseph,  Timothy  and  ElcH'/.or, 
Philemon  ami  Hiram,  James  ami  Ebenezer, 
Amos  and  Stephen,  Sttli  and  .Simeon, 
Israel  and  David,  Peter  and  Gideon, 
Phinchasand  Matthew,  Ezra  unci  Nathaniel, 
Mui**  and  Samuel,  Je.-se  and  Daniel." 

No  genealogy  of  the  family  has  been  published, 
though  Dr.  A.  P.  Putnam  has  collected  a  rich  store  of 
material,  of  which,  doubtless,  he  will  some  day  gave 
the  public  the  benefit.  For  what  is  here  given  the 
writer  is  indebted  to  certain  members  of  the  family 
and  others  in  Danvcrs,  and  to  Dr.  Putnam  for  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  notes  which  have  been  mainly  in- 
corporated in  the  manuscript. 

The  PoitTEIiS. — Among  the  records  of  old  deeds 
at  Salem  is  an  agreement  made  the  10th  day  of  the 
Third  Month,  1643,  between  Samuel  Sharpe,  of  Sa- 
lem, and  John  Porter,  of  Hingham: 

"The  Bd  Samuel  doth  hereby  sell  unto  yc  said  Jno.  his  fearme  lying 
North  ef  Jlr.  Skelton's  farme  Deceased  with  ye  meadow  ground  thereto 
annexed  A  all  appurtenances  thereto  belonging  for  ye  suinme  of  one 
hundred  A  ten  pounds  to  he  paid  in  money  Cattle  A:  corne  at  such  rates 
as  2  or  more  indifferent  men  shall  apprize  them  te  be  paid  at  3  several 
payment!  that  is  to  say  fifty  pounds  the  20tll  of  this  present  mouth  be- 
ing 3rd  month  IMS  and  thirty  pounds  of  ye  3d  mo  IClrf  A  other  thirty 
putiiids  on  the  first  day  of  ye  :ird  mo  in  \Mj  In  witness  whereof  the 
parties  above  sd  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day  and  year  above 
written 

"  Samukl  SiiarI'E 
"  John  I'ohtkr " 

The  deed,  acknowledged  before  Governor  Endicott, 
conveyed  all  the  land  now  covered  by  the  central 
village  of  Dan  vers,  "the  Plains."  The  purchaser, 
John  Porter,  came  from  England  and  settled  at 
Hingharn,  where  he  was  in  1635.    He  was  sent  from 


Hingham  as  a  deputy  to  the  General  Court  in  1  (344, 
and  that  same  year  moved  his  family  and  his  goods, 
probably  by  water,  to  make  a  new  home  at  Salem 
Farms.  According  to  the  family  tradition,  he  lived 
in  the  old  house  which  was  standing  in  the  field  near 
the  present  location  of  the  Unitarian  Church  within 
the  memory  of  living  persons.  He  was  a  tanner  by 
trade,  and  some  remains  of  his  tan-yard  were  discov- 
ered many  years  ago  near  the  old  house.  An  ancient 
well  is  still  to  be  seen  close  by.  John  Porter  was  a 
man  of  energy  and  influence;  he  was  well  known 
throughout  the  colony,  held  many  official  positions, 
— selectman,  deputy  to  General  Court,  etc., — and  he 
became  probably  the  largest  individual  land-owner 
in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Danvers.  He  and  John 
Putnam  stand  together  as  prominent  figures  in  our 
earliest  history.  Both  were  the  ancestors  of  a  very 
numerous  and  honorable  line  of  descendants.  If  the 
Porters  at  first  owned  the  most  acres,  certainly  the 
Putnams  came  next,  and  the  two  families  together 
held  fully  two-thirds  of  the  present  town  and  ex- 
tended beyond  its  limits.  Their  farms  were  adjacent, 
inter-marriages,  of  course,  occurred,  and  many  now 
living  here  and  elsewhere  trace  back  their  ancestry, 
often  in  more  ways  than  one,  through  Porter-Putnam 
unions  to  the  two  Johns. 

John  Porter's  oldest  son,  John,  was  a  distinguished 
exception  to  the  "  honorable  line"  above  referred  to; 
be  was  a  reprobate.  He  abused  his  parents  till  they 
appealed  to  the  law.  He,  was  punished  condign ly, 
anil  were  it  not  for  his  mother's  forbearance  would 
probably  have  been  hung.  Later  his  case  became 
very  conspicuous,  because  upon  his  appeal  for  redress 
made  to  the  four  commissioners  of  Charles  II.,  sent 
over  in  1664  to  curb  the  liberties  of  the  colonists, 
occurred  a  memorable  struggle,  in  which  the  General 
Court  had  every  advantage  of  position,  and  used  it, 
to  the  final  rout  of  the  royal  emissaries.  The  elder 
John  refers  in  his  will  to  his  "  sonne  John  Porter, 
who,  by  his  Rebellious  &  wicked  practices,  hath  been 
a  great  grief  to  his  parents,  &  greatly  wasted  my  es- 
tate." The  man  left  no  descendants  to  be  ashamed 
of  such  an  ancestor.  Three  other  sons,  like  the  three 
sons  of  John  Putnam,  became  the  heads  of  great, 
families, — Samuel,  Joseph  and  Israel. 

Samuel,  "  mariner,"  settled  in  Wenham,  on  the 
easterly  shore  of  the  lake,  and  a  part  of  his  original 
farm  is  still  occupied  by  his  descendants.  His  only 
son,  Johu,  did  much  to  wipe  out  the  dishonor  with 
which  his  uncle  had  stained  his  grandfather's  name. 
This  John  was  of  high  respectability,  representative 
to  the  General  Court  and  moderator  of  town  meetings 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  last  century,  and  he 
married  into  another  eminent  family,  the  Herxicks, 
of  Alford's — now  Cherry  Hill.  From  the  single 
thread  of  an  only  son  the  line  now  branched  out  in 
the  families  of  five  sons,  they  being  of  a  family  of 
eleven  children,  whose  ages  at  death  aggregated  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-five  years.    Of  these  five  sons, 
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Samuel,  the  oldest,  lived  on  the  hike-side  homestead, 
and  he,  too,  married  well,  his  wife  being  a  grand- 
daughter of  Governor  Simon  Bradstreet.  Samuel's 
grandson  Isaac  was  the  father  of  Colonel  Paul 
Porter,  commander  of  the  Ipswich  regiment  of 
militia  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  a  very  prominent 
citizen  of  Wenham,  through  whose  children  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  the  name  is  preserved  in 
that  town.  One  of  the  younger  of  the  five  sons  just 
mentioned  was  Jonathan,  an  inn-holder  of  Wenham, 
who  was  also  sent  to  the  General  Court.  His  oldest 
son  was  Benjamin,  and  with  him  the  name  returns  to 
Dan  vers,  and  adds  to  our  list  of  military  heroes  one 
of  the  most  distinguished.  On  the  pleasant  southern 
slope  of  the  first  hill  which  one  meets  iu  driving 
from  Danvers  Plains  to  Topsfield  is  a  well-preserved 
gable-roofed  house,  once  one  of  the  Pea  homes.  In 
a  portion  of  this  old  house  Zerubbabel  Rea  lived,  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago,  more  or  less. 
Through  li is  marriage  with  Sarah,  widow  of  Barthol- 
omew Brown,  and  daughter  of  Zerubbabel  Pea,  the 
place  thenceforth  became  the  home  of  Benjainin  Por- 
ter, who  had  four  sons.  Of  these.  Moses  was  the 
oldest, — General  Moses  Porter,  of  whom  a  sketch  ap- 
pears in  what  is  written  concerning  the  Revolution. 
He  wa*  never  married.  The  homestead  passed  to 
the  third  son,  Zerubbabel.  He,  too,  was  a  tanner, 
and  certain  stone  door-steps  in  the  vicinity  arc  relics 
of  his  bark-mill,  which  stood  iu  the  rear  of  Augustus 
Fowler's  residence,  itself  a  well-preserved  relic  of 
two  centuries  ago.  Zerubbabel  Porter  was  also  the 
very  first  shoe  manufacturer  of  Danvers,  the  pioneer 
of  that  industry  for  which  the  town  soon  become 
noted.  Until  within  a  few  years  ago  the  little  square 
shop  was  sitting  in  the  angle  between  the  highway 
and  the  drive  to  the  Pea-Porter  house,  hugging  close 
to  the  hill,  which  was  the  cradle  of  our  shoe  business. 
Of  the  men  who  were  there  employed,  and  of  the 
growth  of  the  business  from  the  beginning,  a  few 
words  will  be  found  elsewhere.  Zerubbabel  Porter 
was  one  of  the  early  Universalists,  "  was  of  rare  in- 
telligence, a  ready  speaker  at  town-meetings,  wrote 
much  and  well  for  the  newspapers,  especially  upon 
political  subjects.''  The  writer  happened  to  come 
across  this  letter  in  the  files  of  old  papers  at  the  Town- 
House: 

"  Gentlemen  Assessors  of  Danvers: 

"I  lately  received  my  tax  bill  for  1&I9,  find  addition  to  my  former 
taxes  fornuiny  years past  about  fifty  percent.  I  think,  gentlemen,  you 
must  have  wrong  conceptions  of  my  property  and  circumstances,  t  am 
bordering  on- eighty  years  of  age  and  feeble  health,  .  .  .  us  to  prop- 
erty, not  five  dollars  las  been  added  to  my  estate  the  year  past.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  you  think  I  have  stock  in  the  Village  bank,  by  the  advice  of 
ficiends  I  gave  nay  note  on  Interest  for  live  shares  and  have  paid  the  in- 
terest ever  since,  you  of  counte  will  judge  the  value  of  such  property. 
.  .  .  It  boa  always  been  my  fortune  to  labor  hard,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one it  was  my  fortune  to  loose  one  of  my  bauds,  of  course  it  made 
work  extremely  hard,  now  I  am  done,  think  of  these  things  anil  (loo 
what  is  riirht — if  you  can  consistently  with  your  feelings  X  think  will 
abate  some  of  my  tax  -  I  am  gentlemen  myself  some  acquainted  with  as- 
neneingtaxec.    I  very  well  know  it  is  a  diflicult  office  to  perform,  but 


certainly  we  ought  feel  for  the  sick  and  feeble,  for  thoy  are  not  in  a 
capacity  to  gain  property. 

"I  am  Gentlemen,  your  friend  and  Servant, 

"  /.  Porter." 

Zerubbabel  Porter  died  November  11,  1845,  in  his 
eighty-seventh  year.  He  left  two  sons,  Warren  and 
Alfred.  The  former  was  lieutenant  in  the  "War  of  1812, 
and  afterwards  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel. 
Three  males  only  of  the  next  generation  are  living  iu 
town,  Elias  Endicott  Porter,  son  of  Alfred  ;  and  Dr. 
Warren  Porter  and  John  W.  Porter,  attorney,  sons  of 
Colonel  Warren,  and  upon  one  little  boy,  the  son  of  the 
latter,  at  present  depends  the  preservation  in  Danvers 
of  this  branch  of  the  family  name. 

Of  the  male  descendants  of  pioneer  John  Porter's 
next  son,  Joseph,  there  are  none  at  all  left  here. 
They  early  scattered.  One — Samuel,  son  of  Eleazer, 
son  of  Samuel,  son  of  Joseph — graduated  at  Harvard 
in  17G3,  became  an  eminent  lawyer  in  Salem,  was 
proscribed  as  a  Tory,  went  to  London  and  died  there, 
after  revisiting  this  country  in  1798, — "  a  gentleman 
of  culture  and  refinement,  who  contributed  greatly  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  band  of  rclugees  at  the  weekly 
meetings  of  the  New  England  Club  in  London  during 
the  war." 

One  of  the  purchases  which  the  first  John  Por- 
ter made,  was  that  of  the  Emanuel  Downing  grant  of 
five  hundred  acres  near  the  Topsfield  line.  This  farm 
he  gave  to  Joseph  upon  his  marriage  with  Anna, 
daughter  of  Major  William  Hathorne,  and  for  many 
years  it  remained  in  the  family,  probably  longer  than 
any  other  in  Danvers.  It  went  down  to  the  fourth 
consecutive  Joseph,  who  died  in  1805,  and  then  passed 
to  Captain  Dudley  Bradstreet,  who  married  this  last 
Joseph's  daughter  Polly,  from  whom  it  descended  to 
his  son,  Major  John  Bradstreet.  This  is  why  this  old 
Porter  farm  is  commonly  called  the  "  old  Bradstreet 
farm." 

To  Israel,  who  established  the  third  and  last  branch 
of  the  Porter  family,  his  father  by  will  bequeathed 
"my  new  mansion-house,  with  till  ye  housings  there- 
upon, orchards  and  lauds  adjoining,  so  much  as  was 
by  me  purchased  of  Mr.  Shurpe,  also  I  do  give  him 
sixty  acres  of  Skelton's  necke,  i.e.  that  pt  \vh  I  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  Skelton's  daughters,"  also  "my  inter- 
est in  the  Saw-mill  near  Skelton's  neck."  By  pur- 
chase from  bis  brother  Benjamin,  who  was  unmarried, 
and  otherwise,  Israel  retained  all  the  southern  portion 
and,  as  now  settled,  by  far  the  richest,  of  his  father's 
great  landed  property.  One  of  these  deeds  from  Ben- 
jamin to  Israel,  dated  January  23,  1700,  conveys  "  a 
certain  parcel  of  land  given  unto  me  by  will  of  my 
dearest  father,  and  by  him  purchased  part  of  it  of  Mr. 
Gott,  part  of  Jacob  Barney,  Jeffry  Massey,  William 
Watson,  John  Pickard  and  Pasco  Foot,  all  which  par- 
cels are  commonly  called  (Jolt's  Corner."  This  "  Gott's 
Corner  "  included  a  part  of  the  beautiful  estate  which 
is  known  as  the  Burley  Farm,  now  owned  by  George 
A.  Peabody,  Esq.,  and  also  the  Proctor  farm,  and 
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other  lands  eastward.  It  was  on  or  near  the  site  of 
Mr.  Peabody's  residence  that  Israel  Porter  himself 
was  living  in  witchcraft  times.  Israel  died  in  1706, 
leaving  by  will  to  his  oldest  sons,  John  and  Israel,  all 
of  Sharpe's  farm  above  the  Ipswich  Road.  A  deed  of 
partition  was  made  between  John  and  Israel  in  1S09. 
John  was  a  "mariner,"  and  probably  died  in  Boston. 
By  virtue  of  a  power  in  his  will  his  widow  Elizabeth, 
in  consideration  of  twelve  hundred  and  ten  pounds, 
"  good  bills  of  credit  on  the  Province,"  sold  to  Timo- 
thy Lvndall,  of  Boston,  gentleman,  four  tracts  em- 
bracing about  two  hundred  and  fifteen  acres,  July, 
1715.  The  old  Lindall  house,  which  stood  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Locust  and  Poplar  Streets,  has  been  referred 
to  in  what  has  been  said  of  the  Putnams. 

Israel  Porter's  second  son,  Israel,  one  of  the  clerks 
of  the  Village  parish,  was  the  father  of  Ginger,  a 
name  now  somehow  gone  out  of*  fashion,  who  married 
Elisha  Hutchinson  and  became  the  mother  of  an- 
other Danvers  military  hero,  spoken  of  later,  Colonel 
Israel  Hutchinson. 

William,  the  third  son  to  leave  descendants^  seems 
to  have  lived  east  of  Frost  Fish  Brook,  then  Bever- 
ly, now  East  Danvers;  but,  April  19,  1750,  he  sold 
his  farm  of  two  hundred  and  forty-six  acres  to 
"  King"  Robert  Hooper,  and  thus  another  great  slice 
of  the  Porter  lands  passed  out  of  the  family. 

Benjamin,  the  fourth  and  last  son  of  Israel  to  leave 
descendants,  was  the  father  of  John,  an  inn-holder, 
and  Benjamin,  potter.  One  of  the  hitter's  sons  was 
Israel,  who  lived  during  the  last  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  was  the  father  of  Ahijah  and  Benjamin. 
Abijah  lived  and  died  in  the  old  house,  on  High 
Street,  nearly  opposite  Aaron  Warren's.  This  his 
son  Isaac  inherited,  and,  in  a  little  cottage  close  by, 
the  widow  of  Isaac,  Eliza  Jocelyn  Porter,  is  living,  in 
her  ninetieth  year.  Abijah's  brother,  Benjamin,  was 
well  known  as  "Oap'n  Ben,"  who  made  a  fortune  in 
the  fishing  business  ftt  Marblchead,  came  back  to 
Danvers  about  1885,  and  bought  the  Nathan  Bead 
mansion,  near  the  Iron-Works.  His  son,  Benjamin 
F.  Porter,  with  his  children,  now  live  on  the  same 
estate:  and  it  depends  solely  upon  I  he  young  grand- 
sons of  Capt.  Ben  and  the  lawyer's  little  boy,  before 
alluded  to,  whether  the  family-name  shall  be  longer 
preserved  where  once  it  was  so  numerously  and 
powerfully  represented.  A  few  other  Porters  in  town 
are  not  of  this  stock. 

The  Mudgu. — Though  this  family  cannot  be  reck- 
oned among  the  early  settlers,  they  have  been  prom- 
inent in  town  for  more  than  a  century.  Their  ances- 
tor was  Thomas  Mudgc,  who  was  born  in  England, 
about  1724,  and  came  to  Maiden,  where  he  "was  in 
1G57.  His  oldest  son  was  killed  at  Bloody  Brook  in 
1075,  and  two  others  were  in  Captain  Moseley's  com- 
pany. His  son  John  was  one  of  the  grantees  to  whom 
land  was  given  for  services  in  King  Philip's  War. 
John's  son  was  Deacon  John,  and  the  deacon  was  the 
father  of  another  John,  who  was  a  Maiden  farmer 


and  died  iu  1762.  This  last  John  had  a  number  of 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  killed  in  his  nineteenth 
year  in  the  French  War,  under  General  Amherst  ; 
the  youngest  died  from  the  effects  of  service  in  the 
Revolution  ;  Simon,  the  fifth  of  a  family  of  nine,  is 
of  especial  interest  here. 

,  Simon  Mudge  was  born  in  Maiden,  April  8,  1748. 
He  was  a  carpenter,  and  he  came  to  Danvers  to  live 
two  years  before  the  Revolution.  The  farm  which  he 
bought  is  the  one  now  owned  by  Amos  Pratt,  on  Cen- 
tre Street.  Subsequently,  his  widow  went  to  live 
with  her  brother,  William  Whittredge,  on  the  farm  at 
the  corner  of  Dayton  and  Newbury  Streets,  where  her 
son  Amos  continued  to  live  and  bring  up  his  family. 
Simon  Mudge  also  served  in  the  Revolution,  and,  in 
July,  1770,  marched  away  with  a  Danvers  company 
for  Ticonderoga.  A  diary  which  he  kept  of  his  march 
is  preserved  in  the  family  and  extracts  have  been 
printed.  Very  likely  its  custodian,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  zealous  of  temperance  men,  i'ails  of  being 
touched  by  this  pitiful  complaint: 

"August  the  0,  1770.  Last  night  Ly  in  tentos  the  town  being  so  full 
that  wo  could  neither  get  vitnaU  nor  Logelng  till  this  morning  there 
and  Hum  stills  for  nine  Shillings  and  hue  Pence  a  gallon  and  the  most 
miserable  stuff  j  over  Drank.  Druwtl  for  02  men  but  no  sauce  reed.  Or- 
ders to  march  to  Ticonteroga  to-morrow." 

He  was  at  Lexington  in  Captain  Flint's  company. 
His  wife,  was  Elizabeth  Whittredge,  of  Danvers,  who 
died  in  1 806,  ninety  years  old;  he  died  in  1799,  in 
his  fifty-second  year,  leaving  six  children.  Of  these, 
two  were  sons, — Simon  and  Amos,  and  but  one  daugh- 
ter married, — Nancy,  wife  of  Elijah  Hutchinson,  of 
Middleton,  Simon  was  like  his  father,  a  farmer  and 
carpenter,  and  lived  and  died,  1775-185.'!,  on  his 
father's  homestead.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of 
Silas  Merriam,  of  Middleton,  and  the  family  of  Amos 
Pratt  are  their  only  descendants  in  town  ;  a  son,  Wil- 
liam Whittredge,  married  a  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Perry,  and  moved  to  Bedford,  Mass.,  in  1856. 

Simon's  son  Amos,  born  in  1782,  was  also  a  car- 
penter and  farmer,  and  died  April  7,  1853.  His  wife 
was  Sarah  Wilson,  and  they  had  six  children,  four 
sons  and  iwo  daughters,  Josiah,  the  oldest  son,  to 
whom  (he  double  occupation  descended,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  families  of  his  son  Albert  Ii.  Mudge 
and  by  those  of  George  H.  Peabody  and  Walter  T. 
Martin.  Otis,  the  next  son  of  Amos,  received  a  good 
academy  education,  for  several  years  was  a  success- 
ful school  teacher,  and  then  began  the  manufacture 
of  shoes,  a  business  in  which  he  was  successfully  en- 
gaged until  the  close  of  his  life,  lie  died  in  1862 
in  his  forty-ninth  year,  on  the  old  homestead,  leav- 
ing no  children.  He  was  in  the  Legislature  of  1851, 
and  helped  to  elect  Sumner;  was  on  the  school  com- 
mittee and  a  selectman. 

Edwin  and  Augustus  Mudge  sons  of  Amos,  are 
among  the  most  respected  and  influential  citizens  of 
the  town.  Both  have  represented  their  fellow-citi- 
zens at  the  State  House,  the  former  in  the  House,  the 
latter  in  the  Senate.    Edwin  Mudge's  contribution  of 
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his  legislative  salary  towards  the  erection  of  the 
Soldier's  Monument  is  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on 
the  Civil  War.  Augustus  is  president  of  the  savings- 
hank.  In  1S49  the  partnership  of  E.  and  A.  Madge, 
shoe  manufacturers,  was  formed,  which,  with  theaddi- 
tion  of  Edward  Hutchinson,  in  1858,  has  remained 
since  unchanged.  Of  this  business  something  further 
appears  in  the  sketch  of  the  shoe  industry  of  the 
town. 

The  two  daughters  of  Amos  Mudge, — Nancy  and 
Caroline,  married,  respectively,  Zephaniah  Pope  and 
James  Marsh. 

Incorporation. — The  municipal  individuality  of 
Dan  vers  begins  January  25,  1752.  For  a  consider- 
able time  previously  there  had  been  a  growing  desire 
for  separation  from  Salem  both  at  the  Village  and  the 
Middle  Parish.  During  the  preceding  summer  a  spe- 
cial committee,  consisting  on  the  part  of  the  Village, 
of  Samuel  Flint,  Cornelius  Tarball  and  James  Prince, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  parish,  of  Daniel  Epes,  Jr., 
Malachi  Felton  and  John  Proctor,  considered  the 
matter,  and  in  anticipation  of  securing  their  end 
proposed  that  plan  which,  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  was  substantially  lived  up  to,  namely, — "  Ye 
major  part  of  ye  selectmen  and  assessors  shall  be 
Chosen  one  year  in  one  parish,  and  ye  next  year  in 
ye  other  parish  successively."  The  committee  were 
instructed  at  once  "to  labour,"  both  at  old  Salem 
and  in  the  General  Court, — a  mild  sort  of  lobby,  per- 
haps, which  was  successful  in  obtaining  desired  legis- 
lation. The  full  text  of  the  act  of  incorporation 
is  as  follows  : 

"  Anno  Regni  Regis  Genrgii  Secnnili  Ac,  Vlccssimo  Quinto. 

"  An  act  for  erecting  the  Village  parish  and  middle  Parish  so  called,  in 
the  Town  of  Salem  into  a  Distinct  and  separate  District  liy  the  Name  of 
Da  livers. 

"  Whereas,  the  Tow  n  of  Salem  is  Very  Largo  and  tho  Inhabitants  of 
the  Village  and  Middle  parishes  so  called  within  ye  same  (many  of  them 
at  Least,}  live  att  a  great  Distance  from  that  part  of  Salem  where  tho 
Publick  affairs  of  the  Town  are  Transacted  and  also  from  the  Grammar 
School  which  is  kept  in  ye  sd  first  Parish. 

"And  Whereas,  most  of  the  Inhabitants  of  tho  sd  first  Parish  are 
Hither  .Men liniita,  Traders  or  Mechanlcks  A  those  of yo  ml  Village  and 
Mid  lie  parishes  are  chiefly  Husbandmen,  by  means  whereof  many  Dis- 
putes A  Dillicnltys  have  A  rrisscii  and  May  hurealter  arise  in  tho  man- 
ageing  their  public  Aflaiis  Together,  A,  l.'spcacially  touching  yo  Appor- 
tioning the  Public  Taxes,  JTor  preventing  of  which  Inconveniences  for 
the  future. 

"Be  it  Enacted  by  the  Lieut.  Govcrnour,  Council,  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, That  that  part  of  ye  s'd  Town  of  Salem  which  now  consti- 
tutes the  village  ami  middle  parishes  in  sd  Town  according  to  their 
boundaries  and  the  Inhabitants  therein,  be  Erected  into  a  separate  and 
Distinct  District  by  tho  Name  of  Dauvers,  and  that  said  Inhabitants 
shall  do  the  dotys  that  are  Required  and  EnjoyucM  onjothor  Towns,  and 
Knjoy  all  the  Powers,  Privileges  anil  Immunities  that  Towns  in  this 
province  by  Law  Enjoy,  except  that  of  separately  chusoing  and  sending 
one  or  more  Representatives  to  Represent  them  att  yo  (Jenll  Assembly, 
Ac. 

"  Jany  ye  25,  17o2." 

A  "  district  "  ditfered  from  a  "  town  "  only  in  the 
matter  of  sending  representatives  to  the  General 
Court.   A  district  could  not  do  that;  it  sent.a  "  dele- 
gate."   And  so  jealous  was  the  King  of  that  body 
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that  the  Governor  was  charged  to  consent  to  no  di- 
vision of  territory  which  would  add  to  its  members. 
The  act  was  considerably  more  than  half  a  loaf,  and 
the  rest  soon  came.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  name 
"Danvers,"  there  is  yet  some  doubt.  "D'Anvers  "  is 
an  old  English  family  name,  evidently  of  French 
origin.  In  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  London  Art 
Journal  an  article  on  ancient  street  tablets  gives  a  cut 
of  one  in  Chelsea  with  this  inscription  : 

£l)is  is  £3 anu cvs 
Street. 

16913. 

The  conclusion  accepted  by  S.  P.  Fowler,  who  has 
made  the  subject  a  study,  is  that  "  in  some  way  not 
yet  discovered  the  name  came  from  Sir  Danvers  Os- 
borne, Bart.,  the.  unfortunate  Governor  of  New  York, 
in  1753."  Mr.  Rice  has  added:  "I  think  it  must 
have  been  through  Lieutenant-Governor  Phipps." 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  but  one  other  town  of 
the  same  name  in  the  country,  and  that  one,  in  Mc- 
Lean County,  Illinois,  is  a  namesake  of  the  first.  The 
western  town  was  laid  out  about  fifty  years  ago  "and 
it  was  agreed  to  call  it  Danvers,  out  of  regard  to  Is- 
rael W.  Hall,  who  came  from  Danvers,  Mass."  A 
speaking  acquaintance  is  maintained  between  the 
two  towns  through  the  medium  of  local  papers. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  see  the  record  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  district,  verbatim  : 

"  At  a  Leguil  Meeting  of  ye  Inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Danvers, 
March|y«  4tl),  1752,  in  y»  first  Parish  in  District— 

"  Voted  Daniel  Epes,  Esc|r.,  Moderator  for  8'1  Meeting,  Voted  Daniel 
Epcs,  Jon'.,  Esq'.,  Clerk,  A  Mr.  James  Prince  Treasurer. 

"  Voted  to  Chuso  Seven  Selectmen  for  this  present  year,  viz. :  four  in 
y«  first  Parish  A  three  in  y°  Second  Parish,  A  to  chuso  by  written  Votes, 
A  choso  Mr.  Arehelaus  Dale,  Mr.  John  Andrew  A  Mr.  Henry  Putnam,  to 
tell  y°  Votes  Chosen  Selectmen,  Daniel  Epes,  Junr.,  Esqr.,  Captain  Sam- 
uel Flint,  Dea  Cornelius  Tarball,  Mr.  Stephen  Putnam,  Ml  Samuel  King, 
Mr.  Daniel  Gardner,  A  Mr.  Joseph  Putnam  ;  A  tho  above  Named  Persons 
were  chosen  Assessors  and  Overseers  of  yc  Poor. 

"  Voted  to  Chuso  four  Constables,  viz.  ;  Two  in  y«  first  and  Two  in  y« 
Second  Parish  ;  A  Chose  Mr.  David  Goodale  for  y°  West  Ward  in  y  first 
Parish,  A  Mr.  Samuel  White  for  y«  East  Ward  in  s^  first  Parish,  and 
Chose  Mr.  Roger  Derby  Constable  in  y«  East  Ward,  and  Mr.  Jonathan 
Twigs  Constable  in  y  West  Ward  in  y  Second  Parish. 

"  Voted  to  Chuso  live  Tithingmen,  A  Chose  Mr.  Samuel  Putnam,  Junr., 
and  Mr.  Arehelaus  Putnam,  Jim1.,  for  y«  first  Parish,  A  Chose  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Osbon,  Junr.,  Mr.  James  Upton  A  Mr.  Timothy  Upton,  for  y»  Second 
Parish. 

"  Voted  Mr.  John  Andrew,  51 r.  John  Preston,  Mr.  Francis  Nurse,  Lieut. 
David  Putnam,  Mr.  Jacob  Goodalo,  11*.  George  Goold,  Surveyors  of 
High  ways  for  the  first  Parish. 

"Voted  Ens"  John  Procter,  Mr.  Andrew  Mansfield,  Mr.  Jasper  Noed- 
ham,  Mr.  Jonathan  Russell,  Mr.  James  Goold,  Mr.  James  Buxton  A  Mr. 
John  Southwiek,  Jun*.,  Survey™  of  High  ways  for  ye  Second  Parish. 

"  Voted  M*.  Jonathan  Putnam  and  Mr.  John  Osbon  Hay  wards. 

"  Voted  Israel  Choovor  and  Mr.  James  Upton,  Sealers  of  Leather. 

"  Voted  M'.  Samuel  Iioltou,  Mr.  Benjamin  Putnam,  Mr.  John  Osbon 
and  M'.  Ebciiezor  Marsh,  fence  Viewers. 
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"Voted  Jonathan  Putnam  .t  Mr.  DnviJ  Goldtliawyt,  Clerks  of)"1 
Markett. 

"  Voted  M*.  Paniol  Rea  to  take  Care  that  y«  Laws  Relating  to  ye  Pre- 
servation of  Peer  ho  observed. 

"  Voted  31'.  Henry  Putnam  A  31'.  David  Goldtliawyt  SnrV  of  Lum- 
ber. 

"  Voted  31'.  James  Chapman,  31'.  Ebenezer  King,  SI».  John  Brown  A 
31'.  Gideon  Foster,  to  Take  care  that  y  Laws  relating  to  ye  preservation 
of  alewives  he  observed. 

"Voted  Blr.  Walter  Smith,  Mr.  John  Viime,  31'.  George  J  Wiat,  Jnnr. 
3!'.  Israel  Hutchinson,  31'.  .lohn  Oaks,  31'.  Ebenezer  Goldtliawyt,  31' 
Daniel  Marble,  Juur.,  II'.  Jonathan  Osbon  A  31'.  Jonathan  Trask,  .Inn'. 
Hoc  Reaves. 

"Voted  31'.  Hugh  Kelly,  31'.  David  Foster  A  31'.  Ebcne'.  Boyce, 
Ton  lid  keejiers. 

*'  Voted  that  ye  Selectmen  ho  Hereby  fully  Impowered  to  agree  with 
the  Town  of  Salem  concerning  our  proportion  of  tho  poor  in  the  Alms 
House,  A  Settle  y  Number,  and  take  care  of  them  as  they  shall  think 
best,  and  make  Rei»ort  of  their  doings  utt  the  Adjournment  of  this  meet- 
ing. 

"  Voted  To  mend  the  High  ways  in  sd  District  by  Days'  works,  and 
that  Surveyor?  be  chosen  in  Difft-reut  parts  of  )■•  Dist'.,  .t  that  )••  select- 
men shall  appoint  J"  surveyors  their  Respective  Wards,  and  the  select- 
men to  Tax  y«  Polls  A  E-tntcs,  and  Mich  persons  as  chusu  to  pay  their  s<> 
Tax  iu  Labour,  shall  havo  free  Liberty  so  to  do  ;  and  such  persons  as 
will  not  pay  their  Tax  in  work  on  y«  s4  High  ways,  shall  be  oblidged  to 
pay  the  same  in  mony,  according  as  they  are  Taxed,  and  the  Surveyors 
are  Hereby  fully  Authorized  and  Impowor'd  to  Collect  and  G;<thcr  tho 
6*  Taxes  in  there  Respective  Wards,  A  to  be  accountable  for  y  same,  to 
tho  Selectmen,  A  the  Allowance  shall  be,  Two  Shillings  and  Eight  pence 
p.  Day  for  a  man,  A  that  boys  A:  Teams  be  Left  toy9  Surveyors tosett  ye 
Valine,  A  y*  Surveyors  shall  give  Timely  Notice  to  the  Persons  Taxed  in 
their  Lists,  not  Less  than  three  days  and  the  High  way  work  shall  be 
done,  Some  time  between  tho  first  day  of  April  A  )••  first  Day  of  Novem- 
ber, and  att  no  other  Times,  Except  iu  Cases  where  it  may  Happen  that 
there  may  bo  Necessity. 

"Voted  That  this  meeting  be  Adjourned  to  y  18th  Instant,  att  one  of 
the  Clock  in  y«  afternoon,  to  this  Place. 

,;  Daniel  ErEs,  Jun'.,  Dist'.  Clerk." 

"The  Inhabitants  met  according  to  Adjournment. 
"Voted  to  Excuse  David  Goodale  from  being  Constable  this  year. 
"Voted  John  Swincrton  Constable  in  y  room  of  David  Goodale. 
"Voted  Jonathan  Twiss  Surveyor  of  high  ways  in  y«  room  of  James 
Goold. 

"  Voted  Samuel  Gabon,  Jun',  Surveyor  of  high  ways  In  y  Room  of 
James  Buxton. 

"  It  being  put  to  Vote  whither  y«  Inhabitants  will  raise  Two  Hundred 
Pounds  Law  full  mony,  to  Defray  y"  Charges  of  y  District,  A  the  County 
Tux,  Exclusive  of  high  ways  for  this  present  year  It  passed  in  y°  Af- 
firmative. 

"It  being  put  to  Vote  whither  y»  Inhabitants  will  raise  one  Hundred 
A  Fifty  iKjiiudti  Lawfull  mony,  to  Defray  tho  High  way  charges.  It 
pa.-t  in  tin.  Afilniiatlre. 

■•Voted  That  y»  Swine  may  go  alt  Large,  provided  that  they  am 
yoaked  A  wrliiged,  Xc,  according  to  Law. 

'•  Voted  That  Meetings  of  the  District  shall  bo  warned  for  y  future,  by 
j»^ting  attested  coppysofy*  Warrants  for  Calling  s'1  3IeetingB,  on  the 
Meeting-House  in  y«  first  parish,  &  on  y» Meeting-House  in  y"  second 
parish. 

M  Voted  That  ye  Selectmen  take  y*  Care  of  our  Interest  in  y  Alms- 
house in  Salem. 

"Voted  That  y  Selectmen  bo  Hereby  fully  Impower.d  to  Settle  with 
y  Town  of  Salera,  Relateing  to  y  School  mony,  A  all  other  accounts, 
ami  to  Receive  y«  3Iony  that  may  be  Due  from  ic1  Salem  to,  us. 

"Voted  that  ye  Seloctnien  he  Impowered  A  Desired  to  Agree  with 
some  meet  Person  to  keep  a  Cramer  school  in  ye  District  as  soon  as  may 
be. 

"  Voted  Ebenezer  Jacobs  Constable  iu  y  Itooni  of  Roger  Derby. 

"Daniel  Epks,  Jun'.,  Dist.  Clerk." 

Within  two  years  boundaries  were  run  between  the 
district  and  all  the  adjoining  towns,  and  many  other 
measures  taken,  hut  the  more  the  inhabitants  acted 
after  the  manner  of  towns,  the  more  impatient  tlrBy 
grew  to  hecorne  a  town.    So  on  the  .'id  of  February, 


1755,  they  passed  a  vote  "  that  it  be  the  minds  of  the 
Inhabitants  that  the  said  District  be  erected  into  a 
seperate  Town  Ship,  &  that  the  said  Daniel  Epes, 
Junr.,  Esq.,  lie  and  hereby  is  desired  and  impowered 
to  prefer  a  Petition  to  the  Great  and  General  Court, 
and  to  use  his  Endeavours  to  get  the  same  affected," 

The  act  which  conferred  the  full  powers  of  a  town 
upon  Danvers,  was  nut,  however,  passed  until  June 
9th,  1757,  and  then  only  after  persistent  demands  and 
against  the  protest  of  Thomas  Hutehinson,  Gov- 
ernor. 

The  population  of  the  town  at  its  incorporation  was 
not  far  from  2000.  The  first  State  census,  17G5,  gives 
it  then  2133.  Subsequent  figures  may,  for  conveni- 
ence, be  given  here: 


1770.. 
1790 . 
1800  . 
1S10. 
1820. 
1830 . 


2,284 

1840 

2,425 

1850. 

2,043 

1  SOi )  t 

3,127 

•I.22S 

..5,020 
,.8,106 
.5,110 
.5,114 
.5,000 
,.G,5'J8 


Tn  1750  this  memorandum  was  entered  on  the  town 
records  : 

"  Reel  of  Daniel  Epes,  .Inn'.,  a  Province  Note  of  twenty  pound  For 
supporting  the  French  Neutrals  the  year  past,  Being  the  Charge  the 
Town  was  at  for  the  Same." 

It  recalls  the  melancholy  event  of  Longfellow's 
"Evangeline."  The  English  expelled  some  thousand 
of  these  inoffensive  people  from  Acadia  in  1755,  and  in 
the  scattering  a  few  came  to  Danvers.  The  only  other 
mention  of  the  unfortunate  people  is  eight  years  later, 
when,  on  the  question  cf  supply,  ''tiny  being  gooing 
off,"  these  voles  were  passed  : 

"Voted;  to  give  the  French  Neutrals  something. 

"Voted:  that  the  Overseers  of  tho  Poor  shall  allow  the  French  pooplo 
what  they  shall  think  just,  and  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  Treasury,  and 
then  tho  moderator  dissolved  tho  meeting." 

It  is  common  to  find  in  the  town  records  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  assessors'  returns  of  the  "  Number  of 
Coaches,  Chaises,  etc.,  in  the  Town  of  Dan  vers."  There 
is  an  air  of  aristocracy  in  these  lists,  containing  the 
names  of  those  rich  enough  to  "  ride  in  chaises."  But 
twenty-three  persons  in  the  whole  town  owned  these 
vehicles  in  1784.  Those  owning  "  fall  back"  chaises 
were  Hon.  Samuel  Holten,  Israel  Hutchinson,  Esq., 
Nathaniel  Pope,  Arch.  Rea,  Colonel  Jere.  Page, 
Joseph  Flint,  Widow  Mercy  Porter,  Daniel  Jacobs, 
Jr.,  Samuel  Gardner,  Captain  Timothy  Orne,  Widow 
Elizabeth  Poole.  Nathaniel  Putnam  owned  two 
"standing-top  "  chaises,  and  the  following,  one  each  : 
Benj.  Putnam,  Zorub.  Porter,  Colonel  Enoch  Putnam, 
Captain  Win.  Shillaber,  Jos.  Southwick,  Jr.,  John 
Dodge,  Ebenezer  Dale,  Arch.  Putnam,  Phinehas  Put- 
nam, Amos  Putnam,  Gideon  Putnam. 

Regarding  maps  of  the  town,  as  early  as  1704,  the 
selectmen  were  directed  to  take  a  plan  of  the  town  in 
accordance  with  a  Legislative  act.  No  further  action 
was  taken  until  1830,  when  the  same  instructions 
were  repeated,  and  the  next  year  the  selectmen  were 


1  Town  divideil  in  1855. 
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authorized  to  publish  a  map  it'  they  should  think 
proper.  After  some  sixteen  years,  three  lawyers, 
Northend,  Abbott  and  Proctor,  were  directed  to  make 
a  complete  survey  of  the  town  for  the  correction  of 
the  plate.  The  maps  of  the  old  town  of  Danvers, 
now  somewhat  rare,  embellished  with  cuts  of  "  The 
Naumkeag  House,  North  Danvers,  E.  G.  Berry," 
"  Moses  Black,  Jr.,  Wood  and  Coal-Yard,  Danvers- 
port,"  "Third  Congregational  Church,"  and  a  few 
scenes  in  South  Danvers,  are  printed  from  this  plate. 

For  about  half  a  century,  commencing  with  1816,  it 
was  the  custom  of  Danvers  people  to  be  reminded  of 
the  dinner-hour  and  of  bed-time  by  the  ringing  of 
church-bells.  In  the  year  mentioned  it  was  first 
voted  "'that  the  Bells  be  rung  at  12  o'clock  at  noon 
and  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.  (P.  M.),  provided  it  does  not 
cost  more  than  $25  at  each  Meeting-House." 

In  1832  Moses  Black  and  others  succeeded  in  add- 
ing the  music  of  "the  Bell  at  the  Neck."  The  prac- 
tice has  been  discontinued  since  1803,  except  for  a 
single  year  (1S74),  when  the  sextons  rang  its  final 
knell.  The  dinner-honr  seems  likely  to  take  care  of 
itself,  but  if  the  later  alarm  could  shorten  the  average 
"evening  out"  it  might  be  well  to  bring  it  back 
again. 

There  were  at  least  two  flourishing  local  military 
companies  a  half  a  century  ago.  These  were  the 
Artillery  Company  and  the  Danvers  Light  Infantry. 
Doubtless  much  of  interest  might  be  written  concern- 
ing both.  This  requisition  wa3  found  among  tho 
old  papers  in  the  town-house. 

"Danvers  Oct.  1th,  181G. 

"  Gentlemen : 

"  Having  been  ordored  to  parade  the  company  which  T  command  for 
the  purpose  of  inspection  and  review  of  arms  on  tlio  Ifith  day  of  the  pres- 
ent month,  it  is  my  duty  to  request  yon,  Gentlemen,  and  I  do  hereby  re- 
quest you,  to  provide  a  quantity  of  good  powder  sufficient  for  100  men 
(that  being  the  number  born  on  tho  company  roll)  agreeable  to  the  23d 
section  of  Massachusetts  Militia  Law. 

"  Yours  with  respect, 

"  Daniki.  Preston. 

"Gentlemen  Selectmen  for  Danvers." 

Captain  Felton  presented  a  similar  requisition  for 
blank  cartridges  for  his  company  of  forty-five;  and 
Captain  Asa  Taploy,  Jr.,  for  seventy  men. 

liy-lawa  respecting  fires,  "better  to  promote  the 
more  populous  part  of  the  town  "  against  danger, 
were  formulated  as  early  as  1819. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  1840,  the  need  of  a  more, 
complete  system  of  by-laws  was  met  by  the  election 
of  Dr.  Andrew  Nichols,  J.  W.  Proctor,  John  Page, 
Eben  S.  Upton  and  Eli  as  Putnam  as  a  committee  of 
revision  and  construction,  which  committee  reported 
to  the  meeting  which  elected  them  t h tit  "on  examin- 
ing the  existing  by-laws,  they  find  them  so  imperfect 
and  incomplete  as  to  demand  an  entire  revision  and 
new  arrangement.  .  .  .  They  would  recommend 
that  a  committee  of  one  from  each  school  district, 
together  with  the  selectmen  and  clerk  prepare  such 
a  system  of  by-laws  as  in  their  judgment  the  interests 
of  the  town  require,  etc.,"  and  that  the  same  be 
printed,  distributed  and  acted  upon  the  next  year. 


This  committee  were:  No.  1,  John  W.  Proctor;  No. 
2,  Moses  Black,  Jr.;  No.  3,  Elias  Putnam;  No.  4, 
John  Preston  ;  No.  5,  Jeremy  Hutchinson  ;  No.  G, 
Nathaniel  Felton;  No.  7,  Daniel  P.  King;  No.  8, 
Samuel  Brown,  Jr. ;  No.  9,  John  Mansfield;  No.  10, 
Elias  Needham ;  No.  11,  Andrew  Nichols;  No.  12, 
Henry  Poor;  No.  13,  Samuel  Preston. 

Eight  years  afterwards  the  subject  was  revived,  and 
John  W.  Proctor,  Dr.  Nichols,  Moses  Black,  Jr.,  A. 
A.  Abbott  and  Nathaniel  Pope  were  appointed  to 
draft  a  new  code.  At  the  first  annual  meeting  after 
the  division  of  the  town,  that  is,  in  1856,  it  became 
necessary  to  take  a  fresh  start,  and  Moses  Black,  Jr., 
Edwin  Mudge  and  Francis  Dodge  were  appointed  to 
perform  the  duty.  In  1874  important  revisions  were 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  a  committee  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  namely,  Rev.  C.  B.  Bice,  Israel  W.  Andrews 
and  Henry  A.  Perkins.  The  last  revision,  1883,  was 
made  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Rev.  C.  B.  Rice, 
D.  N.  Crowley,  I.  W.  Andrews  ami  George  Tapley. 

The  part  which  Danvers  took  in  the  Revolution 
which  came  soon  after  the  incorporation  of  town  has 
been  spoken  of  separately.  During  and  some  time 
after  the  Revolution  the  people  of  the  town  were  con- 
cerned about  small-pox,  which  in  October,  1773, 
seemed  "to  spread  in  several  of  our  neighboring 
Towns,"  and  Ebenezer  Goodale  and  Dr.  Joseph  Os- 
good were  chosen  to  take  preventive  measures  against 
its  appearing  here.  Though  in  some  respects  an  un- 
pleasant topic  to  write  of  or  to, read  of,  nevertheless 
much  may  he  learned  from  the  records  of  these  years, 
before  Jenner's  great  discovery,  of  the  way  in  which 
inoculation,  which  preceded  vaccination,  was  regarded. 
In  the  spring  of  1777,  Benjamin  Porter  and  others  pe- 
titioned "to  see  if  the  town  will  graut  Leave  to  inocu- 
late for  the  Small-pox  in  that  part  of  the  Town  called 
the  Neck  from  the  house  of  Benj\  .porter  to  the 
Bridge  By  Abel  Wattcrses,  the  Town  inhabitants  only 
unless  their  should  not  so  many  of  the  inhabitants 
appear  to  He  Inoculated  as  could  be  convend  in  that 
case  to  take  in. persons  From  other  towns;  also  to 
choose  a  committee  to  regulate  the  affair,"  and  an- 
other committee  to  apply  to  the  General  Court  for 
their  approbation.  The  record  of  the  meeting  which 
considered  this  petition  is  short  and  to  the  point: 

"At  a  Lcagel  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Danvers,  may  19th,  1777, 
Voted.  Dr.  Amos  putuaui  moderator;  Voted  not  to  Act  on  the  Request 
of  IJonj".  porter  and  others  ;  Voted  to  Desolve  s>i  mooting,  the  moderator 
Declared  s'1  meeting  Dissolved." 

The  next  year,  measures  were  taken  for  suitable 
quarters  "  for  the  reception  of  those  persons  belonging 
to  this  Town  who  shall  be  taken  with  the  Small  Pox 
the  natural  way."  Another  move  was  also  made  for 
"Liberty  to  Inoculate  such  persons  as  shall  chuse  to 
take  the  Small  Pox  that  way  belonging  to  this  town  ;  " 
it  had  a  momentary  success: 

"Voted  to  Inoculate  in  the  Town  for  the  Small  Pox. 
"Voted  toroeonsider'tho  vote  respecting  Inoculation. 
"Voted  to  dismiss  tho  clauso  in  the  warrant  respecting  Inoculation  : 
Voted  that  this  meeting  be  Disolved." 
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In  May,  177S,  the  advocates  of  inoculation  gained 
more  substantial  yet  temporary  success.  It  was  then 
voted  "  that  Captain  Derby's  house  be  set  apart  for 
the  Inoculation  in  this  Town,''  and  tbree  men,  whose 
names  signify  the  interest  taken  in  the  matter,  Cap- 
tain Daniel  Jacobs,  Major  Caleb  Low  and  Major  Sam- 
uel Epes.  were  appointed  "  to  regulate  said  affair." 
In  less  than  a  fortnight  Ezekiel  Marsh  and  others 
brought  to  the  selectmen  their  petition  to  put  a  stop 
to  inoculation  at  the  Derby  farm,  though  when  the 
selectmen  issued  their  warrant  it  contained  also  an- 
other petition,  of  Benjamin  Balch  and  others,  for  in- 
oculation "in  that  part  of  the  town  called  the  Neck." 
The  former  petition  was  granted  ;  the  latter,  refused- 
Feeling  ran  high  on  the  subject.  This  last  meet- 
ing, held  on  the  8th  of  June,  set  the  seal  of  its  con- 
demnation unequivocally  upon  the  new  and  absurd 
idea.  But  it  was  not  enough  ;  it  should  be  killed  and 
buried  beyond  resurrection.  Therefore,  four  days 
later  another  warrant  was  posted  at  the  meeting- 
houses giving  notice  of  a  meeting  on  the  15th  of  June 
to  take  into  consideration  the  desire  of  Mr.  Arch's 
Dale  and  others  for  a  final  stop  of  the  business,  and 
it  >eems  worth  while  to  quote  at  length  from  the  rec- 
ord of  this  meeting.  Mr.  Dale  was  himself  modera- 
tor. 

"  Voted  to  put  a  final  Stop  to  the  Small  Pox  by  Inoculation  in  Cap1 
Derby's  House,  that  was  allow  ed  of  by  the  Town  dureing  their  Pleasure  ; 
voted  that  the  Stop  take  place  this  Day  ;  voted  no  person  be  allowed  to 
enter  into  Said  Derby's  House  after  the  15">  of  June,  1778,  for  Inocula- 
tion;  voted  if  any  Doc"7  or  any  other  person  after  the  Said  ]5lb  Day  of 
June,  177.-*,  Shall  Inoculate  any  Person  whatever  with  the  Small  Pox  in 
b*1  House  or  Tcritories  thereto  belonging,  Shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  Same 
fine  that  they  would  have  been  liable  to  have  paid  had  they  Inoculated 
without  have  from  the  Town, and  incur  the  Town's  Displeasure  ;  voted 
if  any  Person  whatever  Shall,  after  the  Said  1  j  of  June,  177K,  L'nter  the 
Said  House  or  teritories  thereunto  belonging  and  bo  Inoculated  contrary 
to  the  True  Meaning  of  the  Town,  Shall  pay  the  Same  Fines  &  Suffer 
the  Same  Penalty  a,  which  by  Law  they  are  liable  to  as  those  Persons 
that  Inoculate  in  tfieir  own  Houses. 

"  Voted  that  all  the  votes  and  orders  of  the  Tow  n  respecting  the  Slop- 
ing of  the  Inoculation  that  have  or  Shall  pass  be  fairly  Copied  of  by  tho 
Clerk  and  immediately  Sent  to  the  Doctors  and  others  Concerned  ;  voted 
to  Choose  a  Committee  ;  voted  the  Committee  to  Consist  of  three  ;  voted 
Cap' William  Shillaber,  Stephen  Kcedliam  and  Aaron  Osbom  be  Said 
Committee,  whose  bushiest  Shall  bo  to  duly  Inspect  into  and  Seothut 
or  cry  Tote  and  order  of  the  Town  respecting  the  Sloping  of  Said  Inocu- 
lation be  faithfully  Complied  with,  and  10  proseciito  any  and  every  Per- 
eon  (if  need  be)  that  doth  not  Comply  with  the  Same.  Voted  to  Disolve 
this  Meeting,  and  the  Moderator  declared  the  Meeting  Disolved  accord- 
ingly. 

"Attest:  Stephen  Neediiam,  Town  Ciert." 

Thus  the  matterremained  for  twelve  years.  Not  till 
1702  was  any  proposition  bearing  upon  the  subject 
brought  before  the  town,  and  then  public  opinion  had 
so  far  changed  as  to  allow  "persons  to  inoculate  in 
proper  places,"  under  the  superintendence  of  another 
committee  of  solid  men. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  1703  the  town  was  asked 
to  consider  if  any  allowance  should  be  made  "  to  some 
of  the  Persons  that  have  had  the  Small  pox  that  are 
poor;"  and  three  pounds  were  voted  to  Nathan  Up- 
ton, who  was  an  unfortunate  victim  of  the  "natural 
way." 


More  than  twenty  years  later  "  vaccination  ''  was  for 
the  first  time  the  subject  of  public  action.  General 
Gideon  Foster's  name  was  at  the  head  of  a  petition 
for  a  town-meeting,  held  in  July,  1S15,  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  considering  the  expediency  of  accepting 
certain  proposals  offered  by  one  Dr.  Fansher.  They 
were  as  follows  : 

"  Dr.  Fansher  bogs  leave  respectfully  to  propose  to  tho  Town  of  Dan- 
vers  that  he  w  ill  (in  case  it  meets  the  approbation  of  tho  Town)  Vacci- 
nate at  such  places  in  the  different  Neighborhoods  throughout  the  Town 
as  shall  be  designed  by  a  Committee  for  tho  Children  to  assemble  for 
that  purpose,  and  attend  and  examine  his  patients  at  tho  proper  time 
to  see  that  each  individual  are  secure  from  the  danger  of  tho  small  Pox 
at  25  cents  per  head,  and  he  believes  that  no  person  can  possible  do  this 
nice  business  and  do  it  justice  for  a  smaller  fee  and  bo  the  gainer." 

These  proposals  were  accepted  with  the  provisions 
reserved — there  must  be  some  Yankee  to  the  trade — 
that  all  above  six  hundred  were  to  be  treated  gratis. 
And  if  any  one  doubts  that  this  Dr.  Fansher  was  tin 
important  man  justat  this  time,  let  him  rcadthenames 
of  thecommittee chosen  toinspecthim,"twofrom  each 
district  and  three  in  the  districts  where  the  clergymen 
reside:"  No.  1,  Rev.  Samuel  Walker,  Squires  Shove, 
Fitch  Tool;  2,  Rev.  Jere.  Chaplin,  Nath'l  Putnam; 
3,  Zerub'l  Porter,  Eben  Putnam,  Jr.;  4,  Elca/.er  Put- 
nam, Daniel  Putnam;  5,  Rev.  Benj.  Wadsworth,  Jo- 
seph Hutchinson  ;  (I,  Nathan  Felton,  Jonathan  Proc- 
tor;  7,  Jesse  Upton,  Asa  Gardner;  8,  Johu  Marsh, 
Amos  King,  3d;  9,  John  Mansfield,  John  Douty;  10, 
Jona.  Walcut,  John  Jacobs;  11,  Gideon  Foster,  Eli- 
jah C.  Webster;  12,  Rich'd  Osborn,  Nathan  Poor. 

The  following  resolutions  passed  also  at  this  time 
are  well  in  advance  of  (he  times: 

"  RESOLVED,  That  this  Town  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  Vaccination, 
and  consider  it  (when  conducted  by  skilful  and  experienced  hands)  a 
sure  and  certain  substitute  for  tho  small  Pox. 

"Resolved,  That  this  Meeting  deems  it  the  indispensable  duty  of  a 
comnu.uity  to  make  use  of  tho  means  that  Divine  Providence  has  given 
us  to  guard  against  every  impending  evil  to  which  we  are  exposed,  espe- 
cially thoso  which  involve  the  health  or  the  Lives  of  the  Inhabitants." 
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DANVERS    ( Continued). 
REVOLUTION  A  RY  1 1  IS  TORY. 

Not  long  after  the  incorporation  of  Danvers,  began 
the  muttering  of  discontent  all  through  the  colonies 
because  of  the  hardness  of  heart  of  the  Pharaoh 
beyond  the  seas,  and  his  oppression  of  his  people. 
Long,  long  years  was  the  storm  brewing,  and  only  the 
few  saw  with  prophetic  eye  in  the  play  of  lightning 
on  the  distant  cloud  the  outlines  of  that  fearful  word, 
Revolution.  These  years  sifted  out  the  hearts  of  men 
with  crucial  test,  and  when  from  the  nearing  cloud 
rolled  out  the  thunder  of  war,  patriotism  had  heroes 
for  leaders. 

The  "  writs  of  assistance"  were  issued  in  17G1  ;  the 
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odious  stump  act  passed  in  17G5,  when  Franklin 
wrote.  "The  sun  of  liberty  is  set,"  and  American 
merchants  agreed  to  non-importation  until  its  repeal. 
In  that  year  the  Colonial  Congress  met  in  New 
York  at  the  invitation  of  Massachusetts,  which  form- 
ulated the  rights  of  colonists,  beginning  "No  taxation 
without  representation."  New  taxes  and  the  act  1'or 
the  enforced  quartering  of  troops  by  citizens  in  17G7  ; 
the  refusal  of  Boston  to  furnish  quarters ;  the 
order  for  the  arrest  and  transmission  to  England  of 
leaders  of  the  opposition  ;  three  years  of  constant 
irritation  and  a  massacre  in  the  streets  of  Boston, 
March,  1770;  the  tea-party,  December,  1773;  the 
Boston  Port  Bill;  the  first  Continental  Congress; 
John  Hancock's  Provincial  Congress  at  Cambridge 
and  its  measures  for  committees  of  safety  and  minute 
men,  1774;  then  Lexington,  war,  independence,  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Danvers  kept  pace  with  these  events.  How  well 
its  citizens  grasped  the  situation  of  the  times  and  how 
forcibly  and  well  they  expressed  themselves,  it  has 
been  left  on  the  records  for  any  to  read  who  will. 
They  came  together  after  the  passage  of  the  stamp 
act;  Thomas  Porter  was  their  representative  in  the 
General  Court,  and  these  are  the  words  in  which  they 
instructed  him : 

"S",  we  the  Freeholders  and  Other  Inhabitants  of  said  Town  of  Dan- 
yere,  in  Town  Meeting  assembled  the  Twenty-lint  of  October,  A.  D. 
17C5,  Professiug  the  Greatest  Loyalty  to  our  Most  Gracious  Sovereign 
and  our  Sincere  Regard  and  Reverence  for  the  llrittish  Parliament  an 
the  Most  Powerful!  mid  Respectable  ISjdy  of  Men  on  Earth,  yet  being 
I>eejdy  Sensible  of  the  Difficulty 8  and  Distresses  to  which  that  August 
Assembly's  Late  Exertion!)  of  their  Power  in  and  by  the  Stamp  Act,  must 
Necessarily  Exposo  us,  Thinks  it  Proper,  in  the  Present  Critical  Con- 
juncture ofRffairs,  to  give  you  the  following  Instructions,  Viss :  That  you 
Promote  and  Readily  Joyn  iu  Such  Dutifull  Remonstrances  and  Humble 
Petition;*  to  the  King  and  Parliament  and  Other  Decent  Measures  as 
may  have  a  Tendency  to  Obtain  a  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  or  aleviation 
of  the  Heavy  Iturdeiis  thereby  Imposed  on  the  llrittish  Colonies. 

And  in  as  Much  as  great  Tumults  Tending  to  the  Subversion  of  Gov- 
ernment have  Lately  Happened  A  Several  Outrages  Committed  by  some 
Evil  Minded  People  in  the  Capital  Town  of  this  Province,  you  are  there- 
fore Directed  to  Bear  Testimony  against  and  do  all  in  your  Power  to 
Sepprcss  it  prevent  all  Riortoss  Assembly?  and  unlaw  full  Acts  of  Vio- 
lence upon  the  Persons  or  Substances  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  Subjects  ; 
And  thai  you  Do  nut  give  your  Assent  to  any  Act  of  Assembly  that  shall 
Imply  the  Willingness  oi  your  CnnHliliianls  to  Submit  t<«  any  Internal 
Tax  that  are  or  shall  be  lutpuscd  on  us  Otherwise  than  by  tlui  Great  and 
General  Court  of  this  Province,  according  to  the  Constitution  of  this 
Government,  and  that  you  be  c:irefull  not  to  give  your  Assent  to  any 
ExtnYlgant  Grants  out  of  the  Publicl;  Treasurer}'. 

"Other  Matters  wo  leave  to  your  Prudence,  Trusting  you  will  Act 
with  Honour  &  Justice  to  your  Constituants  and  Due  Regard  to  the 
Publics.  Wcllfalr. 

"Attest:  ABC  Dale,  T.  tier. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  17G8,  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  North  Meeting  house  to  "see  if  the  town 
►hall  send  one  or  more  persons  to  joyn  committies  of 
Boston  and  other  towns  in  a  convention  to*  be  holden 
at  Fanueil  Mall  on  the  22nd  instant,"  and  by  unani- 
mous vote  Mr.  Samuel  Holten,  Jr.,  was  desired  to 
represent  the  town  in  the  convention.  In  December 
following  he  win  voted  two  pounds  and  fifteen  shil- 
lings for  his  wervice.  Dr.  Holten  was  charged  "  to 
look  well  to  the  rights  of  the  people/'  and  so  con* 
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spicuous  was  his  service  among  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty" 
that,  as  will  be  seen,  they  were  in  constant  requisi- 
tion wherever  there  was  work  for  a  mind  ready  for 
wise  counsel  and  a  heart  lull  of  untiring  devotion. 
Let  a  lew  words  be  here  written  of  him,  just  as  his 
name  fust  appears,  though  it  be  partly  in  anticipation 
of  events  which  should  follow  later. 

Samuel  Holten  was  born  June  0,  1738;  he  died 
January  2,  1816,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  and  is  recalled  as  an  old  man  by  a  few  very  old 
citizens.  He  was  of  the  third  generation  from  Jo- 
seph Houlton,  an  original  settler  of  Salem  Village, 
and  one  of  the  honored  heads,  the  line  being  Joseph, 
Henry,  Samuel,  Samuel.  Samuel,  Jr.,  studied  medi- 
cine with  Dr.  Jonathan  Prince,  whose  home  was  on 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Asylum  hill.  He  began 
practice  when  quite  young  in  Gloucester,  but  soon 
returned  here.  In  his  thirtieth  year  he  was  chosen 
representative  to  the  General  Court.  His  services  in 
the  convention  of  1768  have  been  alluded  to.  He  was 
in  the  Provincial  Congress  of  1775,  an  active  member 
of  the  general  Committee  of  Safety,  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  under  the  provisional  government, 
and  soon  his  profession  and  all  other  interests,  save 
those  of  his  country,  were  abandoned.  He  was  a 
delegate,  in  1778  to  the  Congress  which  framed  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  being  forty  years  old  when 
his  sphere  of  usefulness  so  broadened,  and  at  some 
time  he  presided  over  the  body,  thus  occupying  tem- 
porarily "  the  first  seat  of  honor  in  his  country."  He 
was  five  years  in  Congress  under  the  confederation, 
and  two  under  the  constitution.  Ill-health  prevented 
his  longer  acceptance  of  the  willing  suffrages  of  his 
constituents.  At  home,  he  was  five  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  twelve  years  in  the  Council.  Though  he 
seems  to  have  made  no  special  study  of  law,  his  rep- 
utation for  probity  and  good  sense  was  such  that  he 
was  appointed  us  early  as  177G  a  judge  of  Common 
Pleas  for  Essex  County,  a  po-ition  which  he  held 
about  thirty-two  years.  From  1796  to  1815  he  was 
judge  of  probate  for  Essex  County.  Duties  to  the 
State  find  the  country  did  not,  however,  alienate  him 
from  the  small  affairs  of  his  own  town.  His  name 
will  appear  most  conspicuously  in  the  lists  of  town 
officers, — selectman,  town-clerk,  moderator,  treasurer 
for  twenty-four  years,  even  hog-reeve.  In  the  church 
and  parish  he  was  equally  useful,  being  often  instru- 
mental as  an  arbiter  in  matters  of  difference  and  del- 
icacy to  bring  them  to  a  happy  issue.  His  home  was 
the  somewhat  ancient  and  stately  house  where  the 
street  which  bears  his  name  makes,  after  passing 
through  Tapleyville,  a  sharp  bend  to  the  Village 
church, — now  owned  by  Thomas  Palmer.  A  remi- 
niscence of  his  early  practice  as  a  physician  has  been 
preserved, — 

Mr.  Jekemiah  Pack  to  Sam'l  Hoi/tent,  Jun.,  Dr. 
17C3.  £   «.  <*■ 

Jan  lis  to  Feby  .".d.    To  eleven  visits  &  divers  preparations  of 

medicines  for  your  first  child  1   17  10 


I 
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Feb  Ifi  to  March  7.    To  IS  visits  Jfc  sundry  medicines  prepared 

and  exhibited  for  your  last  child  2    12  0 

■1     0  10 

2Sth.  Hy  medicines  returned  2s.  Scl. 
March  14.    By  cash  to  make  chance. 

Errors  Excep'd 

Sam'l  Holten  Jr 

four  shillings  and  13/1.  gave  in. 

The  Holten  High-School  and  the  Holten  Cemetery, 
wherein  he  is  buried,  also  bear  his  name.  He  was 
one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society  in  17S1,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  Promoting  Agriculture  in  1702.  He  is  described 
as  majestic  in  form,  yet  graceful,  of  pleasing  counte- 
nance and  engaging  manners.  "  He  was  not  a  bril- 
liant man,  and  perhaps  not  a  great  man  in  ability  for 
any  one  line  of  action  ;  but  he  was  great  in  capacity 
for  general  accomplishment,  in  balance  of  mind  and 
in  the  easy  and  regular  and  effective  working  of  all 
his  faculties  upon  whatever  service  they  might  be 
employed.  He  was  faithful,  too,  in  every  trust.  All 
things  considered,  he  was  the  most  remarkable  man 
the  town  has  ever  produced."  He  left  two  daughters, 
one  of  whom  married  Dr.  George  Osgood,  the. other, 
Jethro,  son  of  Colonel  Enoch  Putnam,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  Jethro's  son,  Philemon,  are  still  living 
near  the  old  homestead.  Having  in  mind  the  tradi- 
tional dignity  and  courtly  appearance  of  the  doctor, 
it'occasioned  a  smile  to  come  upon  Gideon  Putnam's 
record  of  a  certain  very  lively  meeting  over  the  Wa- 
ter's Biver  Bridge,  when,  "there  being  a  Considerable 
Noise,  the  moderator  erot  up  on  his  seat  and  Called 
for  order  and  made  a  Speech  to  the  people.''  This 
was  the  doctor. 

The  men  of  Danvers  were  warned  to  meet  May  28, 
1770,  "to  see  what  methods  said  inhabitants  will 
come  into,  in  regard  to  the  Publick  Grievances  the 
Province  Labours  under  at  this  Day,  in  Particular,  In 
regard  to  a  Duty  on  Tea,  etc.,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
Baising  a  Revenue  out  of  America,  and  to  Act  upon 
said  alfair  what  may  be  thought  most  proper."  Dr. 
Holten,  Arch.  Dale,  Captain  William  Shillaber,  Dr. 
Amos  Putnam  and  Gideon  Putnam  were  instructed  to 
consider  and  report,  and  what  they  reported  was  thus 
adopted : 

"  Voted  that  thin  Town  Highly  Approve  of  the  Spirited  Conduct  of  the 
Merchants  of  our  Metropolis,  and  the  other  Maritime  Town  In  this  Trov. 
luce  in  an  Agreement  of  Non  importation  well  calculated  to  Restore  our 
Invaluable  Rights  and  Liberties.  Voted  that  we  will  not  ourselves  (to 
our  knowledge)  or  by  any  person  for  or  under  us,  Directly  or  Indirectly 
Purchase  of  sucli  Person  or  Persons  anyGoods  whatsoever,  and,  as  far  as 
we  can  e.Tect  it,  will  withdraw  our  connection  from  evory  Person  who 
shall  Import  Goods  from  Great  Britain  Contrary  to  the  agreement  of  the 
Merchants  aforesaid.  # 

"  Voted  that  we  will  not  Drink  any  foreign  Tea  ourselves,  and  use  our 
bent  Bndaavoam  t>*  prevent  our  Families,  and  those  Connected  with  them, 
from  the  use  thereof;  from  this  Date  until  the  Act  imposing  A  Duty  on 
that  Article  be  repealed,  or  a  general  Importation  shall  take  place,  Cases 
of  tfekneas  Excepted. 

"  Voted,  that  the  Town  Choose  a  Committee  of  Twelve  men  to  carry  a 
Copy  of  the*;  votes  to  every  Householder  for  him  to  sign,  and  in  case 
any  Person  rclune  to  sign  ;  an  above  said,  he  shall  be  Looked  upon  as  an 
Enemy  to  the  Liberties  of  the  people,  and  shall  have  their  Name  Regis, 
ter'd  In  the  Town  ]l<iok. 

"  Vvlt/J,  that  a  copy  of  these  votes  be  printed  in  the  I'meM  Gazelle,  that 


the  Publick  may  know  the  sentiments  of  this  town.  The  foregoing  re- 
port being  several  times  read,  voted  to  accopt  the  report  by  a  unanimous 
vote. 

"  Voted,  John  Nichols,  Arch".  Dale,  Benjf.  Putnam,  Dr.  Amos  Putnam, 
Capt.  Flint,  Boiij\  Russell,  .lnnr.,  Samuel  Gardner,  Jorui.  Tarbol,  Jesper 
Headhunt,  Win.  Shillaber,  Joseph  Seceomb  &  Deacon  Benj».  Sawyer  ;  Bo 
a  Committee  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  report.  Then 
the  Moderator  Dissolved  the  Meeting. 

"  Attest :  Sam'l  Holten,  Junh.,  T.  Cler." 

In  this  connection  a  story  is  told  of  the  wife  of  a 
distinguished  patriot  who,  not  quite  able  to  forego  the 
luxury  of  enjoying  with  a  few  callers  a  sip  of  the  for- 
bidden beverage,  kept  within  the  agreement  not  to 
drink  a  drop  within  the  house,  by  entertaining  them 
on  top  of  the  house.  The  incident  has  been  charm- 
ingly told  in  the  verse  of  Lucy  Lareom.  The  old 
house  is  a  conspicuous  figure  on  the  Plains,  and  one 
can  easily  imagine,  within  the  low  railing  which  still 
surrounds  the  easy  slope  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
gambrel  roof,  that  little  party  enjoying  their  innocent 
rebellion.  A  story  is  told,  too,  of  the  suspicion  of 
certain  husbands  of  the  south  parish  that  a  large 
coffee-pot  "several  sizes  smaller  than  a  common  light- 
house," was  surreptitiously  used  by  their  wives  at 
quiltings  and  such  gatherings,  for  tea-drinking,  and 
the  practice  was  effectively  broken  up  by  the  discov- 
ery, one  night  when  the  grounds  were  being  concealed 
as  usual  behind  the  back-log,  of  what  remained  of 
one  of  those  little  creatures  which  inhabit  gardens, 
hop  well  and  look  ugly. 

A  number  of  years  after,  licenses  to  sell  tea  were 
issued,  in  this  form  : 

"Mrs.  Mercy  Porter  is  permitted  to  sell  Bohea  and  other  India  Teas 
by  Retail  for  one  year  to  commence  from  tho  Day  of  the  Dato  hereof. 
"  Danvers,  Fob'y  20,  1782. 

"  SYLVESTER  PnoCTOR.    ]  Selectrnon 
"  Daniel  Putnam.        r  of 
".Stephen  Nef.dham.    J  Danvors." 

Similar  permits  were  at  the  same  time  granted  to 
Major  Samuel  Epcs,  John  Dodge,  Eben'r  Sprague, 
Captain  Gideon  Foster,  Zach.  King,  David  Foster, 
Nathan  Proctor  and  Captain  Samuel  Page. 

In  the  middle  of  January,  1773,  the  worshippers 
nt  the  North  Mceting-House  and  at  the  South  Meet- 
ing-House,  found  posted  conspicuously  a  warrant 
under  the  band  of  Gideon  Putnam,  town  clerk,  calling 
upon  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  to  assem- 
ble in  town-meeting  at  two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  following  day  at  the  South  Meeting-ITouse  "  to 
sec  what  method  said  inhabitants  will  take  in  order 
that  our  civil  Privileges  may  be  Restored  and  trans- 
mitted Inviolate  to  the  latest  Posterity."  At,  the 
meeting  so  called  Joseph  Southwick  was  moderator. 
A  motion  was  carried  to  choose  a  committee  to  take 
into  consideration  our  civil  privileges  and  to  "  Draw 
up  something  proper  for  the  town  to  act."  Tt  was 
voted  that  Francis  Symonds,  Benjamin  Proctor,  Gid- 
eon Putnam,  Captain  William  Shillaber,  Doc'r  Amos 
Putnam,  Tarrant  Putnam,  Jun.,  and  Win.  Pool  be 
this  committee.  In  two  weeks  the  committee  pre- 
sented this  report : 


DANVERS. 
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"The  Freeholders  A  other  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Danvers  Leg- 
ally assembled,  by  adjournment  >••  1st  Pay  of  February,  177;*,  Taking 
into  Consideration  the  Unhappy  Situation  of  our  Civil  Privileges, — Pro- 
ceeded to  Pass  the  Following  Resolves— (viz. :) 

"  I,  that  we  will  use  our  utmost  Endeavours  that  nil  Constitutional 
Laws  am  Strictly  ailhcared  to.  and  Faithfully  Executed,  believing  that 
Xext  to  our  duty  to  God,  Loyalty  to  our  King  (in  a  Constitutional  way) 
is  Required  in  Order  to  the  wcllbcingof  the  Community. 

'•  II,  that  when  Government  becomes  Tyrannical  &  Oppresive  wo  hold 
ourselves  bound  in  Duty  to  Ourselves,  &  Posterity,  to  use  every  Lawful 
Method  to  Check  the  Same,  least  it  Deprive  the  Subject  of  Every  Priv- 
lege  that  is  Valuable. 

"Ill,  that  it  is  the  Opinion  of  this  Town,  that  the  Eights  of  the  Col- 
Ionists  in  General,  A  this  Province  in  Particular,  have  of  lute  been 
greatly  Infringed  upon  by  the  Mother  Country  by  unconstitutional 
Measure  which  have  been  Adopted  by  the  Ministry,  tending  wholly  to 
Overthrow  onr  Civil  Privileges,  Particularly  in  Assuming  the  Power  of 
Legislation  for  the  Colonists,  in  Raiting  a  Revenue  in  the  Colonies 
without  their  Consent,  in  Creating  a  Number  or  officers  Unknown  in 
the  Charter,  and  investing  such  Officers  w  ith  Powers  w  holly  unconsti- 
tutional, and  Distinctive  to  the  Liberties  we  have  a  right  to  Enjoy  hs 
Englesbmen  ;  in  Rendering  the  Governor  Independent  of  the  General 
Assembly  for  his  support,  and  by  Instructions  from  the  Court  of  Great 
Britiam  the  first  liranchof  our  Legislature  has  so  far  forgot  his  Duty  to 
the  Province,  as  that  he  hath  Refused  his  Consent  to  an  Act  imposing  a 
Tax  for  the  Necessary  Support  of  Government,  unless  Certain  Persons 
Pointed  out  by  the  Ministry  were  Exempted  from  Paying  their  just 
rro|orticn  of  said  Taxes,  and  hath  Given  up  the  Chief  Fortress  of  the 
Province  (Castle  William)  into  the  Hands  of  Troops,  over  vJhoom  ho 
Declnred  he  had  no  Controul ;  in  Extending  the  Power  of  the  Courts  of 
Vice  Admiralty  to  such  a  Decree  as  Deprives  the  People  of  the  Collonies 
(in  Great  Measure)  of  their  inestimable  Rights  of  Tryuls  by  juries,  &  in 
that  we  have  Reason  to  fear  (from  Information)  the  judges  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court  A  Ac,  are  Rendered  independent  of  the  People  for  their 
Liberties. 

"IHI,  that  an  act  of  Parliament  In  titled  an  Act  for  the  better  Pcrser. 
Tatioii  of  his  Majesties  dockyards  &  Ac.  (in  consequenco  of  which,  Com 
missioners  have  been  Api-ointed  to  inquire  after  the  Persons,  Concerned 
in  burning  bis  Majesties  Schooner,  the  Gaspce,  att  Providence)  has 
Greatly  Alarmed  us  t!io  we  are  very  for  from  Pretending  to  justyfy  the 
Act,  yet  we  Apprehend  Such  Methods  very  Extraordinary,  as  the  Con- 
stitution  has  Made  Provision  for  the  Punishment  of  Such  Offenders — 
by  all  which  it  appears  to  us,  that  in  Consequence  of  Some  Unguarded 
Conduct  of  Particular  Persons,  the  Colonies  in  General,  and  this  Prov- 
ince in  Particular  are,  for  our  Loyally,  Constantly  receiving  the  Punish- 
ment due  to  KclielKon  Only. 

"V,  that  we  will  use  all  Lawful  Endeavours  for  Recovering,  main- 
taining A  Preserving  the  invaluable  rights  A  Privileges  of  this  People 
and  Stand  Ready  (if  need  lie)  to  Risque  our  Lives  Sc.  fortunes  in  De- 
fence of  those  Liberties  which  onr  forefathers  Purchased  at  so  Dear  a 
Rate. 

"VI,  that  the  Inhabitants  of  thin  Town  do  hereby  Instruct  their  Rep. 
rescntative,  that  he  use  bis  Influence,  in  tho  Great  A  General  Court,  or 
Assembly  of  this  Province,  A  in  a  Constitutional  way  Earnestly  Con. 
tend  l..r  the  just  Rights  A  Prlviltuies  of  the  People  that  they  may  ha 
handed  down  Inviolate  to  the  Lute  t  Posterity,  and  us  this  depends  iu  a 
Great  Measure  on  the  Steady,  Arm  and  United  Endeavours  of  all  tho 
Provinces  on  the  Continent,  wo  further  Instruct  him  to  use  his  influ- 
ence that  a  Strict  Union  A  Correspondence  be  Cultivated  &  Preserved 
between  the  Same,  and  that  they  Unitedly  Petition  his  Majesty  A  Parli- 
ment  for  the  Redress  of  all  our  Piddick  grievuncies ;  we  further  In- 
struct him,  by  no  Means  to  Consent  to  give  up  any  of  our  Privileges, 
whether  Derived  from  Nature  or  Charter  which  we  lias  as  just  a  liight 
to  Enjoy  as  any  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  lirittain  ;  also  that  ho  use 
his  Endeavours  that  amide  and  Honorable  Sallaries  be  Granted  to  his 
Excellency,  the  Governor,  and  to  the  Honerable  judges  of  the  Superior 
Court  A  Ac,  adequate  to  their  Respective  Dignities. 

"The  foregoing  was  Put  to  vote  Paragraph  by  Paragraph  and  they 
all  past  in  the  affirmative. 

"Voted,  that  a  Committee  of  three  men  bp  appointed  to  Correspond 
with  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  the  Town  of  Boston  und 
Other  Townsin  this  Province  as  Ocation  shall  or  may  Require. 

"VoUd,  Doct«7r  Samuel  Holten  be-  one  of  Said  Committee. 

"Votrd,  Tarrant  Putnam,  Jur.,  be  one  of  Said  Committee. 

"Voted,  Capt.  William  Shillaber  be  one  of  Said  Committee. 

"Voted,  that  the  above  Committee  be  Desiied  to  Send  an  attested  Copy 


of  tho  Resolves  of  this  Town  to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  the 
Town  of  Boston." 

"Voted,  that  this  meeting  bo  DoBOlved  A  tho  moderator  Dcsolved  it 
accordingly. 

"  Attest,  Gideon  Putnam,  T.  .Clerk." 

Early  in  June,  1774,  the  Royal  Governor,  General 
Thomas  Gage,  finding;  Boston  too  hot  to  he  comfort- 
able, came  out  into  the  country  and  made  his  resi- 
dence in  Danvers.  The  place  thus  distinguished,  not 
far  from  the  present  division  line  of  Danvers  and  Pea- 
body,  called  the  "Collins  Plouse,"  the  residence  of 
Francis  Peabody,  litis  been  kept  in  repair  and  pre- 
served with  tine  taste,  in  colonial  style,  and  with  its 
approach  bordered  by  lines  of  ancient  over-banging 
trees,  is  one  of  the  finest  old  mansions  to  be  seen 
anywhere.  It  was  built  by  Robert  Hooper,  a  mag- 
nate of  literal  "  codfish  aristocracy."  He  was  the  son 
of  a  poor  man  hut  rose  to  great  wealth,  and  for  a 
time  nearly  monopolized  the  fishing  business  of  Mar- 
blehead.  Partly  from  the  grandeur  of  bis  mode  of 
life  and  equipages,  but  more  especially  because  of  bis 
personal  honor  and  integrity  he  was  commonly 
called  "  King  Hooper."  It  is  a  tradition  among  the 
fishermen  that  he,  rare  exception  to  men  similarly 
engaged,  never  cheated  them  or  took  advantageof 
their  ignorance.  He  built,  this  house  in  Danvers 
about  177'i.  While  Governor  Gage  resided  here  he 
was  attended  by  a  strong  detachment  of  the  Sixty- 
Fourth  Royal  Infantry,  who  were  encamped  on  the 
opposite  plain.  The  presence  of  these  soldiers  was  to 
the  growing  hostility  of  the  people,  what  the  color  of 
their  uniforms  is  to  the  animal  typically  representing 
English  character.  They  were  under  good  discipline 
and  generally  behaved  themselves  well.  The  grand- 
mother of  Deacon  Fowler,  a  daughter  of  Archelaus 
Putnam,  remembers  that  one  day  two  officers  sur- 
prised her  in  Colonel  Hutchinson's,  her  stepfather's, 
orchard  at  New  Mills.  To  one  who  commenced  to 
climb  the  fence,  the  other  said,  "  Wait  till  the  girl 
goes  away  ;  do  not  frighten  her."  Mrs.  Fowder  used 
to  relate  of  Governor  Gage  that  ho  often  conversed 
with  Colonel  Hutchinson,  was  affable  and  courteous, 
and  once,  while  sitting  on  a  log  before  the  door,  he 
said,  "  We  shall  soon  quell  these  feelings  and  govern 
all  this,"  sweeping  out  his  ami  with  an  expressive 
gesture.  The  cam])  was  watchful  against  surprise,  re- 
alizing how  unwelcome  was  its  presence,  and  of  what 
a  lively  spirit  of  rebellion  they  were  in  the  midst. 
"Part  of  the  Sixty-Fourth  Regimeut  encamped  near 
the  Governor's,  we  hear,  were  under  arms  all  last 
Friday,"  reads  a  contemporaneous  newspaper  item. 
Some  pranks  were  played  on  the  troops;  at  the  drum- 
call  to  arms,  a  man  so  well  disguised  as  to  make  his 
identity  uncertain,  but  said  to  have  been  Aaron 
Cheever,  dashed  in  on  horseback  shouting  "Hurry  to 
Boston  !  the  Devil  is  to  pay  !  "  Early  in  September 
the  regiment  departed.  There  was  a  large  oak  on  the 
plain  which  had  been  used  for  a  whipping-post  in  the 
camp.    The  timber  of  this  tree  was  afterwards  used  in 
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building  the  frigate  Essex  at  Salem.  The  iron-staple 
to  winch  the  British  soldiers  were  strung  up  for  the 
lash  was  found  imbedded  in  the  wood,  which,  by  a 
singular  turn,  became  the  stern-post  of  the  frigate. 

As  one  passes  the  old  Collins  house  it  is  common 
to  hear  of  a  bullet-hole  which  has  been  preserved  in 
the  door,  and  there  are  various  stories  as  to  where  the 
bullet  came  from.  Hon.  Daniel  P.  Xing  stood 
sponsor  to  one  of  which  this  is  the  substance:  On 
the  gate-posts  were  large  balls,  ornamented  with  lead. 
A  party  of  patriots  going  to  join  the  army  helped 
themselves  to  this  precious  material.  The  owner 
came  to  the  door  and  remonstrated  with  such  abusive 
epithets  that  a  man  hinted  that  his  presence  could 
be  dispensed  with  by  tiring  pretty  near  where  he 
stood.  "  King  Hooper"  was  supposed  to  be  tainted 
with  toryism.  At  a  town-meeting  in  May,  1775,  "a 
letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Hooper,  voted  not  satisfac- 
tory to  the  inhabitants."  Later  he  made,  in  Marble- 
head,  a  more  public  recantation,  and  was  received 
again  in  public  favor,  but  he  died,  in  1700,  insolvent. 
The  house  passed  to  the  hands  of  Judge  Benajah 
Collins,  whose  name  it  commonly  bears.  At  one 
time  it  was  in  the  Tapley  family,  ami  again  owned 
and  occupied  by  Rev.  P.  S.  Ten-Broeck,  who  kept  a 
girls'  boarding-school  there.  It  is  said  there  were  but 
two  native  born  Danvers  tories, — Rev.  William 
Clark,  son  of  Rev.  Peter  Clark,  who,  in  1768,  was  an 
Episcopal  minister  in  Qtiincy,  and  was  afterwards 
confined  in  a  prison-ship  in  Boston  harbor;  the  other, 
James  Putnam,  went  to  Halifax,  became  one  of  the 
council  and  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  died 
at  St.  Johns  in  1789. 

In  the  wintcrof  1774-75  the  clouds  grew  very  black, 
the  mutterings  more  unmistakable.  On  the  21st  of 
November  the  town  turned  its  back  to  England  by 
voting  to  adhere  strictly  to  all  the  resolves  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Provincial  Congress.  Early  in  Jan- 
uary each  man  was  supplied  with  "  an  effective  fire-arm, 
bayonet,  pouch,  knapsack,  thirty  rounds  of  cartridges 
and  ball,"  and  discipline  was  required  three  times  a 
week,  and  oftcner  as  opportunity  may  oiler.  Before 
long  something  happened. 

One  of  the  characters  of  New  Mills  was  Richard 
Bkidinore,  a  drummer  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  a 
soldier  and  pri vateersman  in  the  Revolution,  and,  as 
will  be  noticed,  a  member  of  the  alarm  list  of  1814. 
At  the  head  of  the  latter  company,  an  old  man,  he 
vigorously  beat  the  same  drum  which  he  had  used 
at  Louisburg.  A  barrel  of  rum  once  fell  to  his  share 
of  a  prize ;  as  long  its  it  lasted,  he  said,  he  heard 
"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Skidmore?  "  but  as  soon  as  the 
rum  was  gone,  it  was  "How  are  you,  old  Skid?" 
again.  Skidmore  was  a  wheelwright,  and  had  made 
several  vehicles  of  a  pattern  not  commonly  seen  in 
village  shops,  gun-carriages.  The  guns  themselves 
were  concealed  somewhere,  it  is  supposed,  at  the  North 
Fields,  information  of  their  existence  reached  Bos- 
ton, ainl  Colonel  Leslie's  regiment  was  sent  to  effect 


their  capture.  Of  the  bloodless  repulse  at  North 
Bridge,  the  persistent  yet  prudent  conduct  of  Colonel 
Leslie,  the  valiant  resistance  of  the  men  who  blocked 
the  march,  the  story  belongs  to  Salem,  and  will  there 
be  found.  Danvers  men  Hew  to  the  spot  as  the  alarm 
spread  swiftly  over  the  country.  Had  one  shot  been 
fired,  right  there  would  have  begun  the  war.  This 
was  the  20th  of  February,  1775. 

Some  seven  weeks  later  a  similar  search  party 
stealthily  moved  out  from  Charlestown  to  seize  stores 
reported  concealed  at  Concord.  Paul  Revere  was  out 
that  night.  Then  followed  Lexington,  and  Liberty 
entered  upon  her  baptism  of  blood. 

It  was  between  five  and  six  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  10,  that  the  engagement  took  place  on 
Lexington  common.  The  British  moved  on  and 
arrived  at  Concord,  some  six  or  seven  miles  beyond, 
about  nine  o'clock.  By  that  time  the  rapid  alarm  had 
reached  Danvers,  sixteen  miles  away.  It  met  with 
instant  response.  Two  companies  of  minute  men  and 
three  companies  of  militia,  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  men,  hurried  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. Learning  of  the  retreat  from  Concord,  the  ob- 
jective point  was  to  reach  Cambridge  soon  enough  to 
cut  off  the  British  from  effecting  a  return.  To  do  this 
they  went  on  a  run,  and  in  a  few  hours  they  were  in 
the  midst  of  action.  Few  well  men  could  be  found 
in  Danvers  that  day  ;  at  New  Mills  not  one. 

The  women  who  were  left  alone  at  New  Mills 
gathered  at  the  house  of  Col.  Hutchinson  to  watch 
and  wait  together.  To  their  anxious  vigil  news  ot 
the  fight  came  on  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth. 
Were  the  men  safe?   Most  of  them.    Were  any  hurt? 

Some.    Were  any  ?    Yes,  young  bride  of  a  few 

weeks,  your  husband,  Jotham  Webb,  was  one  of  the 
first  martyrs  to  Liberty.  Six  others,  only  one  more 
than  twenty-five  years  old,  lost  their  lives,  of  the  men 
who  went  out  from  Danvers, — Henry  Jacobs,  Samuel 
Cook,  Ebenezer  Goldthwaite,  George  Southwick, 
Benjamin  Daland,  Jr.  ami  Perley  Putnam.  Nathan 
Putnam  and  Dennison  Wallace  were  wounded ;  Jos. 
Hell,  missing. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twentieth,  several  men  on 
horseback  drove  up  to  the  house  where  the  women 
waited,  escorting  a  horse-cart  which  bore  a  precious 
burden.  On  the  kitchen  floor  of  that  house  which  is 
still  standing,  the  dead  were  unrolled  from  the  bloody 
sheets,  and.  the  next  morning  were  taken  away  for 
burial.  Danvers  suffered  more  than  any  other  town 
after  Lexington.  The  corner-stone  of  the  monument 
at  the  corner  of  Main  ami  Washington  Streets,  Pea- 
body,  was  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  dead, 
April  20,  1835,  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  fight. 
Gen.  Gideon  Foster,  who  led  the  way  to  Lexington, 
took  part  in  the  exercises,  and  a  number  of  survivors 
of  the  fight  were  present. 

Of  the  five  Danvers  companies  which  took  part  in 
the  flight,  two,  commanded  by  Captains  Samuel  Epps 
and  Gideon  Foster,  were  composed  mostly  of  south 
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parish  men.  and  their  mu.-ter  rolls  will  be  found 
under  the  history  of  Peabody.  The  three  other  com- 
panies were  composed  of  the  following  men,  most  of 
them  theu  living  within  the  present  limits  of'  Dan  vers  : 

Hutchinson's  Company". — Captain,  Israel  Hutchinson  ;  Lieutenant*, 
Enoch  rutnam,  Aaron  Cheever;  Ensign,  Job  Whipple  ;  Privates,  Samuel 
Goodrich,  Elij>lialet  Perlcy,  Nathaniel  Cheever,  Eben  Andrew,  James 
Hurley,  Samuel  Chase,  Nathaniel  Durton,  Henry  Dwinnels,  John  Fran- 
cis, Willi»m  Freetoc,  Nathan  I'utnain,  .lames  Porter,  Tarmnl  Putnam, 
Thomas  White,  Samuel  Baker,  Samuel  Fairfield,  Benjamin  Porter  ('.'A), 
Jonathan  Sawyer,  William  Towne,  W.  Warner,  Perley  Putnam,  Benja- 
min Shan",  William  Batchcldcr,  Jotham  Webb.  Also  twenty-four  men 
from  Beverly. 

Page's  Company. — Captain,  Jeremiah  Page  ;  Lieutenants,  Joseph  Por- 
ter, Henry  Putnam;  Ensign,  Richard  Skidmore;  Privates,  Samuel  Stick- 
ney,  James  Putnam,  Uenjamin  Putnam,  Sr.,  Daniel  Bootman,  David 
Bootman,  John  Nichols,  Jr.,  John  Drown,  Jethro  Putnam,  Jeremiali 
Putnam,  William  Fenno,  John  Ward,  Michael  Webb,  Benjamin  Kim- 
ball, Benjamin  Kent,  Stephen  Putnam,  Joseph  Smith,  Elisha  Hutchin- 
son, Benjamin  Sticker,  Mathew  Whipple,  Knoch  Thurston,  Phillip 
Nurse,  Robert  Endicott,  David  Felton,  Daniel  Verry,  David  Verry, 
Archelaus  Rea,  Jr.,  James  Goody,  Nathan  Porter,  Samuel  Whittemore, 
Natlian  Putnam,  Peter  Putnam,  Samuel  Fowler,  Samuel  Dutch,  Kbcn 
Jacobs,  Jr.,  Samuel  Tape. 

Flint's  Company.—  Captain,  Samuel  Flint;  Lieutenants,  Daniel  Put- 
nam, Joseph  Putnam  ;  Ensign,  Israel  Putnam  ;  Privates,  Asa  t:pton, 
Abel  Nichols,  Thomas  Andrew,  Amos  Tapley,  William  Putnam,  Joseph 
I>anie!s,  J«jshua  Dodge,  Jonathan  Sheldon,  William  Goodale,  Benjamin 
Russell,  Mathew  Potnam,  John  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  Aaron  Tapley,  Levi 
Preston,  Peter  Putnam,  John  Preston,  Daniel  Lakeman,  Israel  Cheever, 
Eleazer  Pope,  Jr.,  Aaron  Gilbert,  Nathaniel  Smith,  Jonathan  Russell, 
Daniel  Russell,  Jethro  Itussell,  John  Hutchinson,  Stephen  Russell,  Geo. 
Small,  Jr.,  Nathaniel  Pope,  Jr.,  Joseph  Tapley,  Simon  Mudge,  William 
Whittredge,  Josiah  Whittrcdgc,  Eben  Mclntyre,  John  Kettel,  Uenjamin 
Nurse,  Eleazer  Goodale,  Amos  Buxton,  Jr.,  Reuben  Barthirk,  Jaini  t 
Burch,  Michael  Cross,  Israel  Smith. 

There  was  another  Danvers  man  killed  at  Lexing- 
ton, the  only  one  credited  to  Medford, — Henry  Put- 
nam. He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Deacon  Eleazer 
Putnam,  and  sold  his  father's  homestead  about  1745 
to  Phinehas  Putnam,  great-grandfather  of  Charles  P. 
Preston,  the  present  occupant  of  the  estate.  Of  this 
Henry,  it  is  related  that,  while  on  a  journey  from 
Medford  to  Connecticut,  he  stopped  over  night  at 
Bolton,  fell  in  love  with  his  host's  daughter,  proposed 
in  the  morning,  was  immediately  married,  and,  with 
his  bride,  drove  back  her  dowry,  consisting  of  two 
cows  and  twelve  sheep.  He  was  captain  of  a  company 
at  Louisburg,  ami  was  exempt  by  age  from  duty, 
when  he  followed  his  five  sons  to  Lexington. 

The  record  of  the  next  town-meeting  after  the  bat- 
tle, held  on  1st  day  of  May,  is  expressive  of  the 
watchfulness  of  Danvers: 

"  Voted  that  then:  be  two  watches  kept  in  the  town  of  Danvers.  Voted 
that  one  watch  be  kept  on  the  road  near  the  new  mills  and  the  other 
watch  at  the  croch  of  the  roads  near  Mr.  Francis  Symouds.  Voted  that 
each  watch  consist  of  1:!  men  every  night.  Voted,  to  chooso  a  Commit- 
tee of  Seven  to  regulate  the  watches.  Voted,  John  Njchols,  Benjamin 
Proctor,  BeuJ.  Porter,  Capt.  Shillaber,  Nathaniel  Brown,  Stephen  Need- 
ham  aiel  Deacon  Asa  Putnam  hi-  said  Committee.  Voted  that  If  any  per- 
son refuse,  to  watch  if  warned  by  the  Committee  (or  any  41110  of  them) 
his  name  shall  be  returned  to  the  Committee  of  Inflection  for  this  (own, 
and  if  hi«  reasons  are  not  judged  Mfllcient  he  shall  be  posted  in  the 
newspapers-  !"■<(/<(,  to  choose  a  Committee  of  three  persons  to  procure 
teams  to  cart  stones  to  Watertow  n.  Mr.  Arch  Dab-,  Capt.  John  Putnam 
A  Mr.  Jonathan 'Tarble.  was  chosen.  Voted,  to  be  concerned  with  the 
■labouring  towns  in  establishing  a  |«ist  between  the  towns  of  Newbury 
Port  and  Cambridge.  Doctor  Putnam,  Mr.  Stephen  Needham  A  Capt. 
Epes  I*  a  Committee  tosettle  the  aflair  with  the  nabouring  towns.  Voted, 
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as  the  sense  of  this  Body  of  people  that  wo  Disapprove  of  Fircing  any 
Guns  except  In  cases  of  alarm  or  actual  engagement." 

A  minute  may  here  be  made,  that  in  1850  Danvers 
received  a  courteous  invitation  to  be  present  at  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  "  Concord  Fight,"  and  the 
delegation  sent  were  John  W.  Proctor,  John  Page, 
Robert  S.  Daniels,  Samuel  Preston,  Henry  Cook, 
Moses  Black,  Dr.  George  Osborne,  Daniel  Putnam, 
Jonathan  King,  Samuel  1'.  Fowler,  Eben  Sutton, 
Elias  Savage  and  Fitch  Poole.  At  the  centennial  an- 
niversary our  selectmen  added  to  the  occasion  the 
dignity  of  their  presence. 

After  Lexington  the  yeomanry  suddenly  found 
themselves  a  besieging  army  about  Boston.  The  sec- 
ond Centennial  Congress  met  May  10,  1775,  recog- 
nized the  actual  existence  of  war,  appointed  Washing- 
ton commander-in-chief  and  commissioned  four 
major-generals  ;  but  the  only  commission  delivered, 
and  that  by  the  hands  of  Washington,  was  to  Israel 
Putnam,  a  son  of  Danvers,  whose  biography  is  ^mat- 
ter of  national  history. 

The  watch,  which  bad  been  maintained  since 
Lexington,  was  discontinued  July  17,  1775,  Congress 
having  provided  a  guard  for  sea-port  towns.  In  Sep- 
tember following,  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold  camped  at 
Danvers  on  his  march  to  Quebec. 

And  now  that  which  at  first  was  the  dream  of  only 
the  most  daring  of  the  leaders,  became  moulded  into, 
a  great  popular  idea — Independence.  On  the  7th  of 
June,  1776,  Lee,  of  Virginia,  offered  in  Congress  the 
resolutions  of  freedom,  which  were  not  adopted  until 
the  2d  of  July.  But  two  days  after  its  introduction, 
and  irrespective  of  it,  for  news  did  not  travel  by 
lightning,  the  citizens  of  Danvers  were  warned  to 
meet  at  the  South  meeting-house,  June  18,  to  con- 
sider a  resolve  of  "the  late  House  of  Representatives 
passed  on  the  10th  Day  of  May,  1771),"  to  the  elfect 
that  each  town  should  come  together  to  .instruct  their 
representatives  in  the  next  General  Court  whether, 
in  case  of  a  declaration  of  independence  by  Congress, 
"they,  the  said  inhabitants  will  Solemnly  Engage 
with  their  Lives  and  Fortunes  to  Support  them  in  the 
Measure." 

Captain  William  Shillaber  was  moderator  of  the 
meeting  at  which  these  votes  were  passed  : 

Voted  that  if  the  Hon'''0  Congress  for  the  Safety  of  the  United  Coloneys 
Declare  them  Independent  of  the  Kingdom  of  great  Britain,  we  the  In- 
habitants of  this  Town  do  Solemnly  Engage:  with  our  live  and  Fortuons 
to  Support  them  in  the  Measure. 

Voted  that  the  Town  Clark  be,  and  hereby  is  directed  Immediately  to 
Deliver  an  attested  Copy  of  the  Proceedings  of  this  Town  Respecting  In- 
dependentcy,  to  Maj',  Samuel  Epes  Representative  of  said  Town,  for  his 
I nst ructions  how  to  Proceed  in  Case  the  Important  question  of  Indepen- 
dentcy  should  como  before  I  ho  Hon1'10  House  of  Representatives  of  this 
Colony, 

The  Town  taking  into  Consideration  tho  Paragraph  in  tlio  Warrant 
Respecting  giveing  a  bounty  to  their  minute  men  voted  to  give  a  Bounty 
to  one  quarter  part  of  the  militia  that  shall  be  Drafted  out  and  stand  at  a 
minutes  warning  Provided  they  March  voted  that  the  Bounty  or  present 
Given  shall  be  one  pound  p»  month  to  Each  minute  man  so  long  as  they 
Continue  in  the  Province  Service,  voted  to  disolvo  this  meeting  and  the 
moderator  declared  this  meeting  Disolved  accordingly. 

"  Att  Stephen  Nf.koiiam,  t  Clark. 
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When,  on  the  nation's  birth-day  the  Declaration 
was  finally  adopted  by  Congress,  it  was  eagerly  wel- 
comed in  Dauvers,  adopted  without  a  dissenting  vote, 
and  spread  for  all  to  read  upon  the  clerk's  records. 
The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  likewise  unani- 
mously approved,  February  9,  1778,  but  the  Consti- 
tution proposed  for  Massachusetts  that  year  met  an 
unanimous  vote  the  other  way.  From  the  summer  of 
1777  consideration  was  from  time  to  time  given  to  en- 
forcing the  "  acts  respecting  the  prices  of  goods  and 
all  other  articles  in  the  Town.''  A  meeting  was  called 
July  7>,  1779,  "to  have  the  proceedings  of  Boston  of 
the  17th  of  June  hist  communicated,  and  to  know  the 
minds  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  respecting  a 
convention  of  Delegates  from  the  several  commit- 
tees of  correspondence,  etc.,  in  the  State  proposed  to 
be  held  at  Concord  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  in- 
stant." 

On  .this  it  was  resolved  "  that  the  town  will  do 
all  in  their  power  to  reduce  all  the  Exorbitant  prices 
of  the  necessaries  of  Life,  and  Desire  one  of  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  etc.,  to  attend  at  the 
said  convention  at  Concord  if  they  shall  think  pro- 
per." 

Dr.  Amos  Putnam  was  moderator  of  the  meeting, 
which,  August  2,  1 77 heard  and  considered  the  ac- 
tion of  the  convention.  Deacon  Edmund  Putnam, 
Colonel  Hutchinson,  Archelans  Dale,  John  Epes, 
and  Dr.  Putnam  withdrew,  and,  after  a  short  ad- 
journment, reported  "  that  the  resolves  and  addresses 
of  the  convention  are  well  planned  for  the  Public 
Good,"  and  on  their  recommendation  this  vote  was 
passed : 

"(Viz.):  Httnleeil,  That  wo  will  Exert  ourselves  and  do  all  in  our 
power  Ui  carry  the  Same  with  all  the  wholesome  Laws  heretofore  made 
for  the  Like  Purpose  into  Execution,  and  in  Testimony  of  our  Sincerity 
therein  we  recoiiliuend  th.it  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Town  hero  unto  Set 
their  hand*  by  Subscribing  their  Names  from  Twenty  one  years  old  and 
upwanls  and  that  the  Committee  of  Safty  be  Directed  to  offer  y«  same  to 
the  Inhabitants,  aflbrenidatid  deal  with  all  that  refuse  to  Sign  the  Same 
(if  any  should  be)  as  Directed  in  the  Resolves  afforessid,  and  that  the 
Town  ( 'lerk  be  Directed  to  (Jive  onl  Copies  to  the  Several  members  of  the 
Committee  afforesaid  for  the  Like  Purpose." 

Dr.  I'utnam,  Aaron  Chccver,  Captain  Shillabcr  and 
Archclaus  Ben  were  added  to  the  Committee  of 
Safety.  At  a  later  time  it  was  voted  that  "the  prices 
Set  by  the  Selectmen  and  Committe  of  Saftie  to  the 
Several  Articles  now  read  witli  Several  resolves  ac- 
companing  the  Same  be  aecepttable  to  the  Town 
Voted  Sainl.  Epes  be  a  Committe  to  git  a  Sefient 
Number  of  the  above  Prices  and  resolves  Printed." 

There  was  one  conspicuous  instance  pf  violation 
of  these  regulations.  In  the  record  of  a  meeting, 
13,  1770,  appears  this: 

"Voted  Mr.  Gideon  Putnam  has  violated  the  resolves  of  the  Conven- 
tion at  Concord  by  selling  cheete  at  nine  shillings  per  lb.,  as  by  evidence 
fully  appeared. 

"  Voted  Sir.  Gideon  Putnam  be  posted  in  one  of  the  Public  Newspapers 
of  this  Stalo  for'Jireaking  one  of  the  resolves  of  the  Convention  at  Cou- 
copl,  as  an  enemy  to  his  contrey. 

"Voted  not  to  excuse  those  persons  who  have  not  subscribed. their 
names  to  carry  the  resolves  of  Concord  into  Execution.    Voted  to  Post 


the  Several  Persons  in  the  public,  prints  for  not  complying  with  the  vote 
of  tho  Town,  as  by  a  List  from  the  Committee  of  Safety  will  appear." 

Cheese  at  $1.50  per  pound  seems  rather  high,  but 
scarcity  and  inflated  currency  account  for  it.  Rum 
was  quoted  at  from  §20  to  §25  per  gallon  ;  molasses, 
£3  19.s. ;  Bohea  tea,  £5  6s.  per  lb.;  iron,  £30  per  cwt,, 
and  other  things  in  proportion.  An  idea  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  continental  money  may  be  had  in 
the  appropriations  made  by  the  town  in  October, 
18S0,  for  "beef  for  the  army."  It  was  voted  that  the 
sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  lie  raised  and  assessed 
upon  the  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  beef, 
and  Enoch  Putnam,  Jona.  Sawyer  and  Timothy  Patch 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  carry  out  the  vote. 
The  vote  to  procure  beef  was  then  reconsidered,  and, 
instead,  it  was  voted  to  send  the  money  direct  to  the 
county  committee,  of  which  Samuel  Osgood,  Esq.,  of 
Andover,  was  one.  The  following  January,  1781,  it 
was  voted  to  raise  eighteen  hundred  pounds  in  silver 
or  an  equivalent  in  paper  money  "  for  the  use  of  the 
town  to  procure  Continental  soldiers."  The  recruiting 
committee  were  Ezra  Upton,  John  Dodge  ami  Capt. 
Samuel  Page,  who  were  instructed  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  and  eighty  silver  dollars  for  each  man  for 
three  years  or  the  war,  "  exchange  of  paper  money 
for  silver  money  at  seventy-live  lor  one."  At  the. 
same  meeting  these  votes  were  passed  : 

"Voted  that  this  Town  bo  formed  into  as  Many  Classes  as  there  are 
Soldiers  to  procure  for  the  Town  for  three  years  or  During  the  War 
Voted  that  the  Friends  be  Excused  from  being  Classed  with  the  rest  of 
the  Town.  Voted  to  reconsider  the  vote  respecting  not  (.'hissing  the 
Friends,  and  that  the  Friends  be  subject  to  be  Classed  with  the  other 
Inhabitants  of  the  Town." 

Thus  till  through  the  war  I  hose  who  remained  at 
home  helped  to  uphold  the  government  ami  supply 
the  army.  There  were,  brave  patriots,  then  as  ever, 
who  never  fired  a  musket,  but  were  none  the  less  de- 
voted and  useful. 

During  the  eight  terrible  years  Danvers  was  repre- 
sented at  the  front  as  well  among  the  leaders  as  in  the 
ranks.  On  the  roll  of  honor  the  names  of  some  of  her 
sons  are  written  very  high.  Ranking  highest  were 
three  Generals,  Israel  Putnam,  Moses  Porter,  Gideon 
Foster;  next,  three  Colonels,  Jeremiah  Page,  Israel 
Hutchinson,  Enoch  Putnam  ;  two  Majors,  Caleb 
Lowe,  Sylvester  Osborn  ;  six  Captains,  Samuel  Eppes, 
Samuel  Flint,  Jeremiah  Putnam,  Samuel  Page,  Den- 
nison  Wallis,  Levi  Preston,  Johnson  Proctor. 

Some  of  these  men  will  be  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  Peabody,  and  others  are  noticed  in  other  connec- 
tions in  this  sketch.  Of  two  of  them,  Porter  and 
Hutchinson,  something  will  here  be  said: 

Moses  Porter,  was  an  apprentice,  eighteen 
years  old  when  the  war  broke  out.  He  helped  to 
work  one  of  the  guns  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  stuck  to 
his  piece  when  most  of  the  men  had  fled.  His  coun- 
try never  allowed  him  to  quit  it  afterwards,  says  Mr. 
Upham,  whose  words  also  are  these:  "  From  that  day 
he  bore  a  commission  in  the  army  of  the  United 
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States.  He  was  retained  on  every  peace  establish- 
ment always  in  the  artillery,  and  at  the  head  of  that 
arm  for  a  great  length,  and  until  the  day  of  his  death. 
No  man  who  fought  at  Bunker  Hill  remained  so  long 
a  soldier  of  the  United  States.  After  the  Revolution, 
in  which  he  was  wounded,  he  served  with  Wayne  in 
the  Indian  campaign,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the 
artillery  when  the  War  of  1812  took  place.  He  was 
in  active  service  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  on  the 
10th  of  September,  1813,  was  breveted  for  distin- 
guished services.  He  defended  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1814, 
with  great  ability  and  vigilance,  and  saved  that  most 
vital  point  of  coast  defense.  At  successive  periods 
after  the  war  he  was  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  geo- 
graphical military  divisions  of  the  country."  He  died 
at  Cambridge  in  1822,  and  was  buried  on  his  father's 
farm,  from  which  his  remains  have  been  removed  to 
Walnut  Grove  Cemetery.  A  letter  preserved  from 
Captain  Simeon  Brown  to  General  (then  Lieutenant) 
Porter,  1781,  says.  "I  went  yesterday  to  Salem  to  get 
a  Dictionary,  but  there  are  none  to  be  had,  therefore 
I  cannot  send  one  this  time,  but  .will  try  at  Boston 
the  first  opportunity,  and  if  one  can  be  obtained  I 
will  send  it  on."  Though  a  reflection  on  Salem  as  a 
literary  centre,  the  letter  speaks  well  for  the  young 
artillery  officer  who  wanted  a  dictionary.  Moses 
Porter  never  married. 

The  house  which  Colonel  Israel  Hutchinson  built, 
the  one  in  which  the  women  gathered  during  that  nine- 
teenth of  April  and  saw  laid  out  on  the  floor  the  dead 
heroes  brought  back  from  the  light,  is  still  standing  at 
Danversport,  close  by  the  "  new  mills"  which  Arche- 
laus  Putnam  built.  Indeed,  Hutchinson's  second  wife 
was  the  widow  of  Archelaus  Putnam.  For  many  years 
this  house  remained  in  the  familv  as  the  residence  of 
Briggs  T.  Reed,  who  married  the  colonel's  grand- 
daughter, Betsey;  it  is  now  owned  by  the  Eastern,  or 
Boston  and  MaineRailroad  Company,  and  before  long 
may  give  place  to  a  much  needed  new  station.  Colo- 
nel Hutchinson  was  a  descendant  of  the  fifth  genera- 
tion from  Richard  Hutchinson,  the  emigrant,  who  came 
from  Arnold,  England, in  1034,  and  with  his  wile  .Mire' 
and  four  children,  settled  near  llathorne's  hill.  He 
was  born  in  1727  and  was  living  on  the  Plains  in 
1762,  moving  soon  after  to  New  Mills.  His  long  and 
honorable  military  record  began  when  he  enlisted  as 
a  scout  in  Captain  Derrick's  company,  in  1757.  The 
next  year,  in  the  Lake  George  and  Ticonderoga  cam- 
paign he  was  a  lieutenant  in  Captain  Andrew  Fuller's 
company;  the  next  year  a  captain,  he  led  a  company, 
under  General  Wolfe,  up  the  Heights  of  Abraham. 
A  man  with  this  experience  was  naturally  enough 
chosen  as  a  leader  of  the  minute-men  of  "75.  Soon 
after  Lexington  he  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  Colonel  Mansfield's  regiment,  and  soon  was 
promoted  .to  full  rank  of  colonel.  He  was  at  the 
siege  of  Boston,  and  his  regiment  was  one  of  those  de- 
tailed to  fortify  Dorchester  Heights.  He  went  to 
New  York,  commanded  Forts  Washington  and  Lee, 


and  was  with  Washington  throughout  the  memorable 
retreat  through  New  Jersey.  On  his  return  from  the 
war  he  was  conspicuously  honored  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, who  sent  him  repeatedly  to  the  General  Court 
and  elected  him  to  other  offices,  until  politics  entered 
more  into  consideration,  and  Federalists  carried  the 
day  against  the  colonel  and  his  fellow-Democrats. 
In  his  old  age  he  kept  busily  engaged  at  his  business, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  war.  He  worked 
in  his  saw-mill  until  he  met  there  the  accident  which, 
in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  caused  his  death,  March  Ui, 
1811.  lie  is  buried  in  the  Plains  Cemetery.  His 
son,  Israel  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  was  a  deacon  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  and  long  clerk  of  the  society.  The  colo- 
nel's orderly-book,  from  August  13,  1775,  to  July  8, 
1776,  is  in  possession  of  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society.  It  contains  a  "  descriptive  list  of  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  enlisted  in  the 
county  of  Essex  to  serve  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,"  comprising  five  hundred  and  twenty-two 
names,  rncluding  thirty  from  Danvers. 

Colonel  Hutchinson  is  recalled  by  Deacon  Fowler, 
who  was  a  boy  of  eleven  when  he  died,  as  a  smart  old 
man,  small  in  stature,  clad  in  a  white  frock,  working 
in  his  saw-mill.  He  was  accustomed  to  call  the  boys 
in  from  the  street  to  help  him  roll  logs.  He  had  not 
himself  a  lazy  bone,  and  he  abhorred  laziness  in 
others  and  despised  loai'ers.  His  son,  the  deacon,  en- 
tertained visiting  ministers,  and  when  one  of  these 
guests  strolled  in  to  look  over  the  mill,  (he  old  man, 
taking  him  for  a  loafer,  threatened  to  throw  him  into 
the  pond. 

How  gladly  the  townspeople  welcomed  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  withal,  how  vigilant  they  were  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  rights  so  dearly  bought,  may  be  judged 
from  instructions  given  Colonel  Hutchinson,  June  9, 
1783.  After  alluding  to  his  conspicuous  services  dur- 
ing the  war  and  at  the  General  Court,  the  instruc- 
tions proceed, — "The  contest  is  over  and  a  complete 
Revolution  is  happily  accomplished.  This  town,  sir, 
congratulates  you  on  so  glorious  a  period. 
As  the  Independence  depends  solely  (under  Divine 
Providence)  in  the  Union  id  these  United  State's,  you 
are  to  consider  the  confederacy  of  the  States  as  Sacred 
and  in  no  point  to  be  violated.  .  .  .  You  are  to 
use  your  endeavor  that  no  Absentee  or  Conspirator 
against  the  United  States,  whether  they  have  taken 
up  arms  against  these  States  cr  not,  be  admitted  to 
return,  and  those  persons  that  have  returned,  you  are 
not  to  stiller  such  persons  to  remain  in  ibis  Common- 
wealth. ...  In  any  matters  that  turn  up,  which 
you  think  militate  against  your  Constituents,  you 
are  to  apply  for  further  Instructions." 

Danvers  was  represented  in  the  march  of  Colonel 
Wade's  Essex  County  Regiment,  to  suppress  Shay's 
Rebellion.  An  orderly-book,  now  in  possession  of 
Dr.  A.  P.  Putnam,  gives  the  names  of  sixty-eight 
men  of  the  company  of  Captain  (afterwards  Colonel) 
'  John  Francis,  fourteen  of  whom  were  from  this  town, 
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including  four  officers, — Daniel  Needharn,  lieuten- 
ant; Daniel  Bell,  drummer;  Josiah  White,  sergeant; 
Moses  Thomas,  corporal. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
DAN  VERS — ( Continued). 
ECCLESIASTICAL. 

The  First  Church. — By  the  terms  of  the  act  al- 
ready referred  to,  which  constituted  Salem  Village, 
all  the  fanners  within  the  Village  limits  were  to  con- 
tribute "  to  all  charges  referring  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  minister  and  erecting  a  meeting-house,"  and 
five  persons  were  to  be  appointed  "  among  themselves 
or  town  of  Salem,"  to  collect  rates  and  levies,  the 
constable  of  Salem  to  have  power  to  make  distress  on 
the  goods  of  any  neglecting  to  pay.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Farmers,  about  a  month  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Village,  namely,  November  11, 
1672  (old  style),  five  persons  were  chosen  "  to  carry 
along  the  affairs  according  to  the  court  order," — 
Lieutenant  Thomas  Putnam,  Thomas  Fuller,  Joseph 
Porter,  Thomas  Flint  and  Joshua  Pea. 

The  first  preacher  at  the  Village  was  then  also  for- 
mally engaged, — Rev.  James  Bayley.  He  was  a 
young  man,  but  little  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a 
native  of  Newbury,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
166(1. 

For  some  seventeen  years  there  was  no  separate 
and  independent  church.  The  condition  of  things 
was  anomalous.  "While  a  considerable  number  of  the 
members  of  the  church  of  Salem  Town  worshipped, 
for  convenience,  at  a  place  nearer  home  than  former- 
ly, but  yet  were  not  allowed  to  sever  their  connection 
with  the  parent  church,  there  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  complete  parochial  organization,  corresponding 
somewhat  to  the  modern  "society,"  in  which,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  Puritan  polity,  the  franchise  was 
not  confined  to  church  members.  From  this  half- 
and-half  state  of  things  came,  from  the  very  first, 
trouble.  The  householders  far  outnumbered  the 
church  members.  It  can  easily  be  imagined  that 
certain  non-church  members,  from  the  natural  incli- 
nation to  exercise  newly  acquired  power,  took  too 
prompt  and  vigorous  a  part  to  suit  those  who  had 
hitherto  not  been  obliged  to  consult  them.  However 
that  may  have  been,  the  young  minister  ^soon  found 
his  congregation  divided  into  very  marked  factions 
for  and  against  himself.  A  majority  favored  him, 
but  the  other  side  was  a  good  instance  of  a  "strong- 
working  minority."  Mr.  Bayley  was  employed  from 
year  to  year,  and  each  renewal  of  his  engagement 
added  to  the  determination  of  the,  opposition.  That 
he  had  the  courage  to  stay  some  seven  years,  as  he 
did,  speaks  better  of  his  grit  than  of  his  wisdom. 
But,  after  appeals  to  the  parent  church  from  both 


sides,  and  a  thorough  investigation  by  the  General 
Court,  out  of  which  Bayley  came  triumphant,  "or- 
thodox and  competently  able,  and  of  a  blameless  and 
self-denying  conversation,"  he  at  last,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  16S0,  gave  up.  He  continued  to  remain 
in  the  village  for  some  time  after  his  resignation  on 
land  given  him  by  certain  parishioners,  among  whom 
was  his  most  conspicuous  opponent,  Nathaniel  Put- 
nam. The  land  consisted  of  about  forty  acres,  situ- 
ated in  part  on  the  meadow  and  hill  east  of  the  meet- 
ing-house. The  deed,  though  dated  after  his  resig- 
nation, seems  to  be  in  confirmation  of  a  gift  promised 
or  actually  given  soon  after  his  engagement  to  preach. 
The  recitation  that  "  the  providence  of  God  having 
so  ordered  it,  that  the  said  Mr.  Bayley  doth  not  con- 
tinue amongst  us  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  yet, 
considering  the  premises,  and  as  a  testimony  of  our 
good  affection  to  the  said  Mr.  Bayley,"  goes  far  to 
show  that,  after  all,  the  spirit  of  fair  play  prevailed. 
Mr.  Bayley  eventually  studied  medicine,  practiced  in 
Roxbury,  and  died  January  17,  1707. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1672  it  was  determined  to 
build  a  meeting-house  "of  34  foot  in  length,  28  foot 
broad  and  16  foot  between  joists."  The  first  meeting- 
house stood  on  the  acre  which  Joseph  Hutchinson 
donated  for  that  purpose  ;  its  site  is  the  northern  side 
of  Hobart  Street,  a  little  east  of  the  old  Hook 
house.  Part  of  the  meagre  furnishings  of  this  build- 
ing consisted  of  the  "old  pulpit  and  deacons'  seats" 
taken  from  that  very  meeting-house  preserved  in  Sa- 
lem by  the  Essex  Institute,  the  parent  church  having 
about  this  time  built  a  new  meeting-house,  and  be- 
stowed these  things  on  the  Fanners. 

Mr.  Bay  ley's  successor  was  George  Burroughs. 
He  was  engaged  in  November,  16S0,  having  then 
been  out  of  college  ten  years.  lie  came  from  a  rough 
experience  in  the  wild  district  about  Casco,  where 
life  was  in  peril  from  Indian  assaults,  but  after  three 
years  stay  he  went  back  among  the  woods  and  savages, 
and,  doubtless,  preferred  the  certain  dangers  of  the 
frontier  to  the  treatment  he  received  at  Salem  Village. 
The  farmers  voted  sixty  pounds  for  his  first  year's 
support,  one-third  in  money,  the  balance  in  provi- 
sions at  stated  rates,  but  they  neglected  to  fulfil  their 
agreement,  and  compelled  him  to  run  in  debt  to  pay 
his  wife's  funeral  expenses.  The  unjust  suit  brought 
against  him  by  John  Putnam,  in  whose  family  he  had 
boarded  has  been  mentioned. 

The  third  minister  was  one,  Deodat  Lawson.  Gift 
of  God,  his  name  implied,  but  Mr.  Rice  pithily  says 
he  could  not  have  been  divinely  given  to  this  people, 
save  in  the  way  of  bare  allowance.  He  remained 
from  early  in  1684,  and  left  in  the  summer  of  1688. 
Daniel  Epps,  the  famous  school-master  who  lived  on 
the  present  Rogers  estate,  supplied  the  pulpit  as  a 
layman  before  Lawson  was  finally  settled. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  old  style,  1689,  a  church 
was  at  length  organized,  and  on  that  day  began  the 
pastorate  of  a  man  whose  name  will  ever  stand  out 
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most  conspicuous  in  the  blackest  chapter  of  New 
England  history,  the  Reverend  Samuel  Parris.  For 
in  his  family  broke  out  and  by  him  was  fostered  to  its 
direful  end,  the  Salem  Witchcraft  Delusion.  In  Mr. 
Uphain's  book  the  events  of  the  preceding  years 
which  had  a  bearing  in  the  accusations  and  trials,  es- 
pecially the  divisions  and  animosities  which,  com- 
mencing with  the  Bayley  troubles,  grew  from  bad  to 
worse  through  Burroughs'  and  Lawson's  stay,  are  all 
collected  and  told  with  the  skill  of  a  novelist  unfold- 
ing his  plot  to  the  climax  of  the  catastrophe.  Else- 
where in  this  book  appears  a  summary  of  the  sad 
story.  Only  here  let  it  be  said  that  to  Danvers,  this 
very  town,  and  not  to  the  present  limits  of  the  city  of 
Salem,  belongs  the  melancholy  distinction  of  being 
the  place  in  which  the  delusion  had  its  origin.  A 
little  back  from  the  present  parsonage  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct depression  which  marks  the  cellar  of  Parson 
Parris'  house;  here  and  there  "witch  houses"  are 
still  standing  and  lived  in  ;  and  about  the  present 
meeting-house  of  the  First  Church,  in  some  manner 
as  of  lineal  descent,  centre  those  associations  of  the 
scenes  of  1G92  with  which  the  whole  region  is  tilled. 

The  covenant  "agreed  upon  and  consented  unto  by 
the  Church  of  Christ  at  Salem  Village,  at  their  first 
embodying  on  y'  10  Nov.,  18G9,"  was  subscribed  by 
these  twenty-seven  persons: 

Eliz.  (wife  to  Sam.)  Parris. 
Kehek  (wifu  to  Jolm)  Putnam. 
Anna  (wife  to  bray)  Wilkins. 
Sarah  (wife  to  Joshua)  Ilea. 
Hannah  fwife  to  John,  Jr.)  Putnam 
Sarah  (wife  to  Benjamin)  Putnam. 
Sarali  Putnam. 
Deliverance  Waloott. 
Persia  (wife  to  William)  Way. 
Mary  (wife  to  Sain.)  Ahl.ie. 


Samuel  Parris,  pastor. 
Nathaniel  Putnam. 
John  Putnam. 
Bray  Wilkins. 
Joshua  Rea. 
Nathaniel  Ingeraoll. 
Peter  Cloves. 
Thomas  Putnam. 
John  Putnam,  Jr. 
Edward  Putnam. 
Jonathan  Putnam. 
ItonjainiD  Putnam. 
Bzekiel  Clieover. 
Henry  Wilkins. 
Benjamin  Wilkins. 
William  Way. 
Peter  Preacott. 

Parris  rid  the  church  of  his  ill-fated  presence  on 
the  last  day  of  June,  1G96,  having  doggedly  hung  on 
to  a  position  where  he  served  but  to  perpetuate  and 
keep  alive  the  troubles  lor  which  he  was  so  largely 
responsible.  It  is  human  nature  to  feel  one's  blood 
boil  at  the  thought  of  the  part  this  man,  a  minister 
of  God,  took  in  the  murder  of  innocent  people,  but 
greater  than  he  were  not  great  enough  to  rise  above 
the  accepted  ideas  of  their  time.  Through  these 
poor  instruments  One  that  is  greater  than  all  was 
working  in  a  way  they  knew  not  of.  Only  such  a 
sacrifice  could  arouse  mankind  to  the  horror  of  their 
own  unreason.  The  rocky  summit  of  Gallows  Hill 
bears  witness  that  never  again  under  civilization  shall 
human  life  be  imperiled  by  such  superstition. 

With  the  departure  of  Parris,  a  leaf  was  turned  on 
the  record  of  the  dark  days  of  the  earliest  history  of 
the  parish  and  church,  and  brighter  days  appeared, 


when  after  much  effort  to  fill  the  vacancy,  an  invi- 
tation to  Rev.  Joseph  Green  was  accepted.  He  was 
a  Harvard  man,  and  was  not  quite  twenty-three  years 
old  when  he  was  ordained,  November  10,  1098.  Be- 
fore this  he  had  preached  many  months,  the  people 
had  ample  opportunity  to  know  him  and  to  become 
settled  in  their  own  minds.  It  was  with  unanimity 
that  he  was  called,  and  the  response  which  he  made 
he  entered  in  the  church  book:  "  I  gave  an  answer  to 
the  church  and  congregation  to  the  effect  that  if  their 
love  to  me  continued,  and  was  duly  manifested,  and 
if  they  did  all  study  to  be  quiet,  I  was  then  willing  to 
continue  with  you  in  the  work  of  the  ministry."  As 
an  evidence  of  the  new  peace  brought  about  by  his 
ministry,  certain  members  who  had  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  church  since  the  witchcraft  days,  came  to 
communion  February  .3,  1699,  a  red-letter  day  in  the 
history  of  the  church. 

Two  years  later,  and  a  day  of  thanksgiving  was 
observed  for  continued  peace  and  prosperity.  The 
change,  says  Mr.  Rice,  was  permanent.  "  Nothing, 
scarcely,  before  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Green,  had  been 
done  by  a  united  people.  Nothing  of  importance, 
scarcely,  since,  in  the  space  of  a  century  and  three- 
quarters,  has  been  done  in  any  other  manner.  No 
minister  has  been  settled  except  with  a  practical  una- 
nimity ;  and  in  each  case  but  one,  I  think,  there  has 
been  no  dissenting  vote  in  church  or  parish.  Nor 
has  there  been,  in  all  that  long  period,  a  single  seri- 
ous and  obstinate  contention  among  the  members  of 
this  church  and  society." 

With  the  beginning  of  a  new  century  the  people 
determined  to  have  a  new  meeting-house.  A'ery  like- 
ly more  room  was  needed,  but  there  were  plenty  of 
reasons  why  the  old  building  should  be  abandoned. 
It  might  well  have  been  dragged  where  the  gibbets 
had  stood  and  there  burned  to  ashes,  but  with  less 
poetic  justice  it  was  taken  down  and  set  up  again  as 
a  barn  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  where  it  stood, 
Mr.  TJpham  says,  "  until,  in  the  memory  of  old  per- 
sons now  living,  it  mouldered,  crumbled  into  powder- 
post  and  sunk  to  the  ground."  The  new  building 
was  erected  on  "  Watch-house  Hill,"  the  site  of 
three  succeeding  meeting-houses,  including  that 
now  in  use.  The  hill  had  been  leveled  considerably 
and  otherwise  cleared  ;  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the 
spot  was  wisely  chosen  by  the  earliest  settlers  for  the 
location  of  a  block-house  defense  against  the  Indians. 
The  meeting-house  of  1701  fronted  north,  facing  Dea- 
con Ingersoll's  house.  It  was  first  occupied  July  20, 
1702.  From  the  thirty -four  by  twenty-eight  of  the 
first  building  the  dimensions  were  increased  to  forty- 
eight  by  forty-two.  The  building  committee  were 
Captain  Thomas  Flint,  Joseph  Pope,  Lieutenant  Jona- 
than Putnam,  Joseph  Derrick  and  Benjamin  Putnam. 
The  cost  was  about  three  hundred  and  seventy  pounds, 
part  of  which  was  raised  by  subscription  among  per- 
sons outside  of  the  village  limits.  Mr.  Green  contrib- 
uted liberally  and  the  town  people  helped  somewhat. 
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A  diary  kept  by  Mr.  Green  has  been  preserved  and 
printed  by  the  Essex  Institute,  with  notes  by  Deacon 
Fowler.  It  reveals  the  lovable  character  of  the 
writer  and  gives  many  a  glimpse  of  life  in  Salem 
Village  during  his  pastorate.  On  the  26th  of  No- 
vember, 1715,  having  just  reached  the  age  of  forty 
years,  and  having  completed  eighteen  years  of  minis- 
try among  his  people,  Joseph  Green  died,  and  was 
buried  in  the  old  cemetery  which  bears  the  name  of 
one  of  his  successors.  Good  and  just  man,  the  great- 
ness of  his  work  far  exceeded  the  length  of  his  life. 
Deacon  Edward  Putnam  made  this  minute  in  the 
church-book. 

"Then  was  the  choyces  flower  and  grcnest  olif  tree  in  the  garden  of 
our  Lord  hear  cut  down  in  its  prime  and  flonrishi  ng  estate  at  the  age  of 
forty  years  and  2  days,  w  ho  had  beu  a  faithful  ambasiudor  from  God  to 
us  18  yeai>,  tlien  did  that  brits  star  seet  and  never  more  to  apear  her 
among  us:  then  did  our  sun  go  down,  and  now  what  darkness  is  com 
upon  us.  Put  awuy  and  pardon  our  Iniqutyes,  o  Lord,  which  have  ben 
the  cause  of  the  Sore  displeasure  and  return  to  us  again  in  marcy,  and 
provide  yet  again  for  this,  thy  flock,  a  pastor  after  thy  one  hearte  as 
tbou  hast  promised  to  thy  people  in  thy  w  ord,  one  which  promise  we 
have  hope,  for  we  are  called  by  thy  name  ;  o  leve  us  not.1* 

June  5,  1717,  a  year  and  a  half  after  Mr.  Green's 
death,  the  Rev.  Peter  Clark  was  ordained,  lie  was 
also  a  Harvard  man, five  years  out,  and  about  twenty- 
five  years  old.  Hobart  Street  is  named  lor  Peter 
Hobart,  the  father  of  Mr.  Clark's  wife,  who  came 
here  to  live  about  1730.  Mr.  Clark's  pastorate  lasted 
fifty-one  years.  Mr.  Rice  says  of  him:  "Mr.  Clark 
was  a  man  very  unlike  his  predecessor,  and  yet  well 
fitted  to  serve  the  people  among  whom  lie  came.  He 
had  a  sharp  and  vigorous  mind,  with  a  taste  for  theo- 
logical discussions."  A  modern  congregation  would 
find  it  hard  to  sit  through  a  single  sermon  such 
as  the  Rev.  Peter's  people  had  to  endure  every  week.  A 
delegation  once  went  to  him  to  suggest  that  he  adminis- 
ter bis  teaching  in  less  heroic  doses ;  but  he  said  "No; 
any  could  leave  when  they  had  heard  enough,  but  the 
sermons  must  go  on  to  their  appointed  ends."  Two 
volumes  of  his  works,  as  well  as  a  number  of  scatter- 
ing sermons  have  been  published.  One  of  these, 
which  Mr.  Rice  seems  successfully  to  have  analyzed 
back  t<>  its  original  plan,  presents  a  scheme  of  heads 
and  sub-heads,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made — in 
all,  eighty-four  separate  divisions.  No  wonder  he 
was  widely  known  as  a  stalwart  preacher,  and  was 
called  upon  to  deliver  choice  specimens  of  his  liter- 
ary and  oratorical  skill  on  special  occasions  in  Boston 
and  elsewhere.  Once  he  had  neglected  for  some  rea- 
son to  join  in  the  prayers  of  neighboring  ministers 
for  the  cessation  of  existing  drought,  but  having 
been  formally  requested  so  to  do,  he  also  the  next* 
Sabbath  prayed  for  rain,  and  it  soon  rained.  His 
negro  man,  who  knew  well  his  master's  character, 
said  "  he  knew  that  when  Massa  Clark  took  hold, 
something  would  have  to  come." 

During  Mr.'  Clark's  pastorate  the  first  church  bell 
was  hung,  in  1725;  the  town  of  Middleton  was  incor- 
porated, 1728,  and  a  church  there  organized  in  1720  oc- 


casioned the  withdrawal  of  twenty-four  members  of 
the  Village  Church;  and  in  1752  the  Village  was 
separated  from  Salem  and  became  a  part  of  Danvers. 

This  entry  in  the  church  book,  made  by  Deacon 
Asa  Putnam  more  than  half  a  century  after  Deacon 
Edward  Putnam  entered  his  touching  obituary  of  Mr. 
Green,  tells  its  own  story  : 

"  Now,  it  bus  pleased  God  in  his  holy  Providence  to  Take  away  from 
u9  our  Dear  and  ltev'd  pastor  by  Death,  Mr.  Peter  Clark,  who  departed 
this  Life  June  yo  10,  1708 — in  ye  Seventy-Sixth  Meal'  of  his  age,  and  on 
ye  15th  day  was  bis  funeral,  itt  was  attended  by  Great  Sollonitiity  ;  his 
Corps  was  Carried  in  to  yo  Meeting-house;  a  prayer  was  made  by  ye 
Rev'd  Mr.  Diraan,  of  Salem  ;  a  Soarmnn  Delivered  by  the  Kev'd  Mr. 
Barnard,  of  Salem,  from  Galatians,  3  Chap.,  14- verse.  Then  Removed 
to  his  Grave  with  yo  Church  walking  before  the  Corps,  assisted  by  12 
Bears,  with  a  great  Concoura  of  People  following.  .  .  .  Now  he  is 
gone,  Never  to  see  his  face  no  more  in  this  world,  no  more  to  hear  the 
Presious  Instructions  and  Examples  out  of  his  mouth,  in  Publick  or  in 
Private,  any  more  ;  that  yo  God  of  all  grace  would  be  pleased  to  sancti- 
fee  this  great  and  Sore  bereavement  to  this  Church  and  Congregation  for 
good,  and  in  his  own  Due  Time  Give  us  another  Pastour  after  his  own 
heart  to  feed  this  People  with  Truth,  Knowledge  and  Understanding, 
that  this  Church  may  not  be  Left  as  Sheep  without  a  Shepherd,  &c." 

It  was  not  until  after  more  than  four  years  that  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  Air.  Clark's  death  was  filled. 
The  church  repeated  its  action  of  a  half  century  be- 
fore. It  took  to  itself  another  young  man  fresh  from 
his  studies,  and  relinquished  the  services  of  his  life- 
work  only  when  death  called  him  to  the  fullness  of 
his  years.  More  than  fifty-three  years  was  Dr.  Wads- 
worth  pastor  of  this  people.  Over  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  the  two  pastorates  of  himself  and  his 
predecessor  extended.  It  was  but  twenty-five  years 
after  the  witchcraft  times — they  seem  far  back  in  our 
annals — that  Mr.  Clark  was  settled.  The  Missouri 
Compromise  had  been  effected  some  years  before  Dr. 
Wadsworth's  death.  What  chapters  of  history  were 
enacted  while  these  two  men  preached  at  Salem  Vil- 
lage and  the  First  Parish  of  Danvers. 

Benjamin  Wadsworth  was  born  in  Milton,  July  18, 
1750,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1769,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  a  few  months  before  his  ordination  in  Dan- 
vers. This  event  occurred  December  23,  1772,  and  it 
was  an  especially  great  time  for  the  parish.  Certain 
festivities  incident  thereto  have  been  the  subject  of 
local  tradition  which  gives  some  hint  of  the  nature  of 
the  liquid  refreshment  dispensed  by  some  of  the  villa- 
gers to  numerous  guests  from  out  of  town.  Judge 
Holten  made  this  minute: 

"  The  utmost  decency  was  preserved  through  the  whole  of  the  Solem- 
nity and  the  "Entertainment  consequent,  was  generous  and  elegant,  re- 
flecting great  Honour  upon  the  Parish." 

Among  the  items  of  the  bill  of  costs  for  the  "  En- 
tertainment," are  : 

"  For  Bisket,  £2  5«.  Od.  ;  Pork,  Beef,  Salt  (?)  and  Rye  and  Injun  Meal, 
£20  17».  Od. ;  about  one  Ton  of  Good  Hay,  £25  ;  for  Turkeys,  £8  14«.  Od.  ; 
for  Malt,  £0  7a.  (W.  ;  for  Hum,  £0  Ss.  Od.  :  Sydor  about  half  a  Barrel  £0 
15s.  Od.  ;  New  England  Bum,  £0  Mil.  Od." 

Mr.  Wadsworth's  salary  was  at  first  fixed  at  ninety 
pounds.  Not  long  after  his  coming,  came  the  stirring 
times  of  the  Revolution.  The  young  minister  was 
among  the  Danvers  men  who  flew  to  the  North  Bridge 
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at  Salem  to  repel  Colonel  Leslie's  march.  About  1784. 
by  way  of  compromise  for  a  new  parsonage,  the  par- 
ish gave  Mr.  Wadswortli  an  acre  of  land  on  the  road 
west  of  the  old  parsonage  lot,  upon  which  he  erected 
the  rather  stately  mansion  which  still  bears  his  name. 
At  thistime,  too,  the  square  hip-roofed  meeting-house 
which  had  stood  the  use  of  some  eighty-four  years, 
was  considered  too  old  and  small,  and  in  1786-87  a 
new  meeting-house,  the  third  in  the  history  of  the  par- 
ish, was  erected.  It  was  sixty  feet  long  by  forty-six 
wide,  twenty-seven  feet  post,  with  an  ordinary  pitch 
roof.  A  square  tower  ran  tip  in  front,  surmounted  by 
a  belfry  which  in  turn  was  surmounted  by  a  tall  and 
slender  conical  steeple.  The  old  bell  of  172")  was 
hung  in  the  belfry,  but  in  1802  a  new  bell  was  pro- 
cured weighing  six  hundred  and  seventy  four  pounds 
and  costing  ?299.56. 

This  meeting-house  was  burned  on  the  morning  of 
September  24,  1805.  "  It  was  supposed  to  be  set  on 
fire  by  some  incendiary,"  wrote  the  parish  clerk.  The 
accused  person  was  so  evidently  insane  that  he  "  was 
therefore  sentenced  to  receive  no  punishment  but  that 
of  confinement  as  a  lunatick."  The  greater  part  of 
the  plate  was  stolen  and  suspicions  were  strong  and 
well  grounded  that  the  real  criminals  were  certain 
persons  who  used  the  poor  imbecile  for  a  cats-paw, 
but  through  lack  of  evidence  they  escaped  conviction. 
The  ruins  had  not  ceased  smoking  when  the  standing 
committee, — AmosTapley,  Asa  Tapley  and  Jonathan 
Porter,  Jr. — issued  their  warrant  for  a  meeting  to  be 
held  the  next  week  at  the  Upton  Tavern,  to  consider 
rebuilding.  It  was  voted  to  rebuild,  that  the  new 
building  should  be  of  brick,  that  it  should  have  a 
dome.  The  dimensions  of  the  "  Brick  Church  "  were 
sixty-six  feet  by  fifty-six  feet,  twenty-eight  feet  to  the 
eaves,  and  the  tower  was  "sixteen  feet  four  inches 
square,  having  two  wings,  covered  with  a  cupola,  and 
terminated  with  a  vane  ninety-six  feet  from  the  foun- 
dation,"— Dr.  YVadsworth's  words.  The  corner-stone 
was  laid  May  16,  1806,  and  the  finished  building  was 
dedicated  November  20th  of  the  same  year.  Dr. 
Wadsworth's  sermon,  then  delivered,  was  published. 
Its  rhetoric,  especially  in  descriptions  of  the  lire,  is 
sufficiently  lurid  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  occasion. 
By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  March  8,  1806,  a  num- 
ber of  Danversport  people  were  transferred  with  their 
estates,  from  the  South  Parish  to  this  parish  ;  they  had 
for  some  time  maintained  a  practical  connection  here, 
though  the  territory  of  Danversport  was  never  within 
the  original  limits  of  Salem  Village  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, belonged  to  the  Middle  Precinct  or  South 
Parish.  "Ten  respectable  characters  with  their  fam- 
ilies," Dr.  Wadswortli  calls  them.  They  were  Sam- 
uel Page,  John  and  Moses  Endicott,  Nathaniel  Put- 
Dam,  Samuel  Fowler,  Caleb  (Jakes,  William  Pindar, 
Jasper  Needham,  John  Gardner,  Jr.,  and  Amos  Flint, 
the  last  three  being  from  what  is  now  West  Peabody. 

A  vote  was  passed  in  1810  that  the  minister  might 
read  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  at  the  opening  of  the 


meeting  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  "  all  other  Publick 
Days,  as  in  his  opinion  shall  be  to  the  advantage  and 
benefit  of  his  hearers." 

In  March,  1825,  Dr.  Wadswortli  felt  the  approach 
of  the  end.  Previous  to  that  time  be  had  scarcely 
known  sickness.  On  the  18th  of  .January,  1826,  he 
died,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  life  and  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  his  pastorate.  In  bis  last  sick- 
ness he  bought  the  old  burial-ground  which  bears  his 
name  and  gave  it  to  the  parish,  and  there  is  his  own 
grave.  An  outline  of  his  character,  as  presented  by 
Mr.  Rice,  is  here  condensed: 

"Dr.  Wadswortli  was  a  man  of  linn  personal  appearance,  and  with 
the  bearing  of  a  thorough  gentleman  of  those  days.  He  is  described  by 
the  late  Judge  Samuel  Putnam  as 'of  great  bodily  vigor,  with  limbs 
finely  proportioned  ;  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  with  a  hand- 
some and  florid  countenance. '  Hut  there  are  those  of  yourselves,  witli 
whom  the  figure  of  this  former  pastor  is  still  familiar.  '  I  can  see  him 
now,'  says  Pea.  Samuel  Preston,  1  precisely  at  the  minute  appointed,  with 
a  dignified  step  passing  up  the  broad  aisle,  dressed  in  surplice  and  band, 
cocked  hat  in  hand,  the  curls  of  his  auburn  wig  gracefully  waving  over 
his  shoulders  ;  slightly  recognizing  the  powdered  dignitaries,  such  as 
Judge  1  In! ten,  Judge  Collins  and  others,  as  In-  passed  ;  ascending  with  an 
agile  step,  the  stairs  of  his  high  pulpit,  and  taking  iiis  seat  under  the 
huge  canopy  or  sounding-board  which  hung  suspended  over  his  head.' 

"  The  doctor  was  formal  and  ceremonious,  hut  courteous  without  ex- 
ception to  all,  and  warm  ami  kindly,  withal,  athoart.  He  kept  his  po- 
sition, as  the  manner  of  those  times  was  with  ministers,  a  little  apart 
from  his  people.  The  children  looked  upon  him  with  a  kind  of  awe  ; 
and  the  feeling  extended  to  his  family  and  the  house  in  w  hich  he  lived. 
The  lad  who  drove  his  cows  to  their  pasture  was  not  expected  to  enter 
the  yard  by  the  front  way.  He  could  keep  persons  at  a  distance  from 
him  whenever  lie  chose  to  do  so.  with  wonderful  civility  and  ease,  lb' 
was  reckoned  by  many  to  bo  reserved  ;  and  he  was  so  with  many,  but 
not  w  ith  his  intimate  friends.  In  bis  intercourse  with  his  brother  min- 
isters he  was  often  facetious  and  witty,  which  may  be  thought  a  singu- 
lar circumstance.  But  even  witli  his  brother  ministers  he  was  under- 
stood to  bo  a  person  of  dignity.  By  one  of  them,  Mr.  Huntington,  of 
Topsfiehl,  it  used  to  be  said  that  '  when  any  of  tin-  brethren  called  upon 
I'r.  Wadswortli,  they  were  civil  enough,'  but  when  they  came  to  bis 
house  1  they  threw  in  their  saddles  at  the  front  door.'  The  former  part 
of  this  only  should  be  believed. 

'  He  was  conservative  in  all  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  did  nut  enter 
readily  into  new  methods.  He  introduced  the  observance  of  the  month- 
ly concert  near  the  end  of  his  ministry,  held  in  the  afternoon  of  Mon- 
day ;  but  there  were  at  that  time  no  other  prayer-meetings. 

"The  weekly  meeting  on  Friday  evening  dates  from  the  settlement 
Of  his  successor.  The  service  of  public  or  social  prayer  by  the  brethren 
of  the  chinch  had  fallen,  indeed,  considerably  into  disuse  at  this  period, 
so  that  at  the  establishment  of  the  Sabbath-School  there  w  as  some  diffi- 
culty In  finding  persons  who  were  w  illing  to  offer  the  opening  prayer. 

"Itul,  If  Or.  Wadswortli  had  the  weakness  of  a  conservative  temper, 
he  had  also  its  strength,  lie  was  steady  and  judicious  in  his  work.  He 
did  little  that  ever  needed  to  be  undone,  either  by  himself  or  by  anj  one 
else,  lie  was  a  lover  of  peace,  and  had  wisdom  to  maintain  it.  Ho  was 
aide  in  his  own  life  to  illustrate,  in  a  good  degree,  the  principles  id"  the 
religion  he  taught.  He  exhibited  remarkable  patience  and  calmness  in 
the  midst  of  difficulties,  and  resignation  in  time  of  trial.  He  had  a 
steadiness  of  devotion  and  of  trust,  the  power  of  which  was  not  lost  upon 
his  people.  And  thus,  if  in  its  later  years  his  ministry  failed  somewhat 
in  general  and  marked  popular  effect,  it  did  not  lack  in  thoroughness 
and  beauty  of  impression  upon  those  that  cherished  its  influences.  It 
was  long  afterwards  to  lie  noticed  that  among  those  whose  lives  had 
been  moulded  by  his  ministry,  there  was  to  be  found  a  rare  and  admir- 
able type  of  Christian  character." 

In  a  little  less  than  three  months  after  Doctor 
Wadsworth's  decease  there  was  another  ordination 
in  the  village.  Once  again  the  church  took  unto 
itself  a  young  man  who,  in  his  turn  was  to  grow  old 
in  its  service.    The  young  man,  Milton  Palmer  Bra- 
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man.  had  preached  somewhat  during  Doctor  Wads- 
worth's  sickness,  and  was  speedily  and  unanimously 
called  to  become  his  successor.  The  date  of  the  ordi- 
nation was  April  12,  1826.  He  resigned  March  31, 
1S.">1,  after  a  pastorate  of  nearly  thirty-five  years. 
Nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  three  years  before, 
the  revered  young  Joseph  Green  came  to  Salem 
Village,  and  only  four  lives  bridge  the  span  between 
his  coming  and  Doctor  Braman's  resignation.  A 
single  pastorate  of  half  a  century  is  here  and  there 
met  with  in  the  history  of  other  churches,  but  a 
series  of  life  pastorates  like  this,  aggregating  so 
many  years,  will  not  be  easily  paralleled. 

The  present  parsonage  property  was  purchased 
May  26,  1832,  and  was  first  occupied  by  Mr.  Bra- 
man  January  8,  1833.  In  1835  a  vestry  or  chapel 
was  built  on  Hobart  Street,  east  of  the  parsonage, 
where  it  stood  until  1871,  when  it  was  bought  and 
removed  by  G.  B.  Martin.  In  1838  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  incorporated  Samuel  Preston,  Samuel  P. 
Fowler,  Jesse  Putnam  and  their  associates  uuder  the 
name  of  the  First  Eeligious  Society  in  Danvejs,  and 
a  month  later,  April  18,  1838,  this  act  was  repealed, 
and  a  new  act  passed,  beginning,  "  The  North 
Parish  in  Dan  vers,  of  which  the  Rev.  Milton  P. 
Braman  is  pastor,  is  hereby  made  a  corporation," 
etc.,  and  slightly  altering  the  provisions  of  the  fir- 
mer act  so  that  the  society  "  may  assess  the  pews 
in  any  meeting-house  hereafter  erected  by  them  or 
conveyed  to  them.'' 

The  new  meeting-house  to  be  "hereafter  erected" 
was  not  long  in  coming.  Fears  were  entertained  of 
the  safety  of  the  brick  meeting-house.  "  A  certain 
cracking  and  settling  of  the  walls  which  had  for 
years  been  noticed,  became  too  serious,  it  was  thought, 
to  be  longer  neglected."  There  was  a  unanimous 
vote  to  pull  it  down  and  build  once  more  a  new 
house.  The  present  meeting-house,  the  fifth 
in  line  of  succession,  was  finished  and  dedicated 
November  21,  1830.  Its  cost  was  about  twelve 
thousand  dollars.  Jesse  Putnam,  Samuel  Preston, 
William  Preston,  Nathaniel  Pope,  Peter  Cross, 
Daniel  F.  Putnam  (on  his  decease,  Nathan  Tnpley), 
and  John  Preston  were  the  building  committee; 
Levi  Preston,  ma-ter  carpenter.  Dimensions  of  the 
building,  eighty-four  by  sixty  feet. 

Early  in  Mr.  Braman's  ministry,  1832,  a  Benev- 
olent Circle  was  formed  among  the  ladies  of  the 
parish.  Mrs.  Braman  was  its  first  president.  Some 
interesting  reminiscences,  written  by  Harriet  P. 
Fowler,  are  here  condensed  : 

"  I>;t  your  readers  come  with  me  in  imagination  to  some  nhl-Utshioned 
farm-horn*--  in  the  N'ofth  Pariah,  now  IJanvers  Centre.  It  1h  fifty  years 
ago.  From  one  to  two  in  the  afternoon  the  members  are  arriving,  sonic 
iu  chsisea.  some  in  wagons,  while  others  walk  over  the  hills  and  pus- 
tures,  not  much  impeded  by  stone  walls  or  fences,  as  traiDS  and  pull- 
backs  ar*  not  in  vogue.  At  two  o'clock  quite  a  largo  company  has  as- 
sembled, the  President  reads  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  and  business  com- 
mences. Some  of  the  ladies  have  brought  large  bagH  and  boxes.  In  onp 
comer  a  emart,  energetic  woman  is  dealing  out  shoes  to  bind  ;  a  trying 


ordeal  for  novices  to  sit  by  an  old  shoe-binder  and  try  to  turn  off  as  many 
as  she  does.  Tn  another  part  of  the  room  a  lady  is  giving  out  material 
for  stocks,  those  elaborate  structures  of  llttir-clotl),  bombazine  and  Satin, 
in  which  men  of  that  generation  arrayed  their  necks.  Wonder  they 
were  not  stiff-necked  for  life  !  Tress-boards,  holders  and  flat-irons  show 
that  the  ladies  mean  business. 

"  A  group  of  elderly  women  are.  deftly  plying  their  knitting-needles — 
wise  women,  who  know  that  cold  hands  and  feet  make  cold  hearts — so 
they  are  providing  warm  mittens  and  stockings  for  fathers,  husbands, 
sons.  There  is  a  table  where  shirts  and  collars  are  being  made  lor  the 
luckless  wight?  who  have  neither  mother  nor  wife  to  provide  for  them. 
A  bevy  of  young  misses  are  tastefully  arranging  patch-work  for  quilts, 
to  he  given  to  invalids,  or  sold  to  increase  the  funds  of  the  society.  At 
twilight  work  is  suspended,  and  after  a  cup  of  tea  ami  simple  refresh 
ments,  it  is  again  resumed  till  nine  o'clock.  In  the  evening  the  men 
drop  in,  making  themselves  useful  by  holding  yarn  for  the  young  ladies 
or  perchance  threading  the  needles  for  tho  older  ones,  and  generously  re- 
sponding v  hen  the  collection  was  taken  at  the  close  of  the  evening. 

'"  With  the  money  earned  we  relieved  the  wants  of  the  poor,  clothed 
Sabbath  school  children,  and  bought  thorn  books;  we  carpeted  the 
church  and  helped  to  build  the  chapel  ;  we  gladdened  the  heart  of  the 
home  missionary,  and  accumulated  quite  a  little  fund  found  useful  in 
subsequent  emergencies.  In  such  a  meeting  in  one  of  these  old-fash- 
ioned rooms  could  be  seen  the  graceful  and  energetic  Mrs.  Braman,  the 
quiet  but  efficient  Mrs.  Kettelle,  and  many  others  whom  we  of  the  pres- 
ent might  he  proud  to  claim  as  mothers  or  grandmothers." 

At  the  fiftielh  anniversary  of  this  society,  cele- 
brated November  8,  1882,  ten  of  the  fourteen  original 
members  then  living  were  present. 

In  the  year  1844  the  church  suffered  the  loss  of  those 
of  its  members,  who  formed  what  is  now  the  Maple 
Street  Church,  at  the  Plains.  This  division  occurred 
chiefly  through  consideration  of  convenience.  The 
earlier  losses,  when  Middleton  was  incorporated,  and 
when  the  South  parish  was  established,  were  of  the 
same  nature.  But  from  time  to  time  in  the  history 
of  the  church,  members  have  separated  from  it  to  ac- 
cept the  doctrines  of  other  denominations.  All  of 
the  churches  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  except  the 
Catholics,  have  drawn  for  their  organization  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  on  the  strength  of  the  parent 
church.  Yet  the  numerical  strength  of  the  First 
Church,  in  18(17,  when  there  were  two  hundred  and 
two  members,  was  greater  than  ever  before.  The 
congregations  were  largest  just  before  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Plains  people,  ;i  lair  attendance  on  a  pleasant 
Sabbath  being  about  four  hundred. 

March  31,  18(51,  has  been  mentioned  as  the  date  of 
Dr.  Braman's  resignation.  He  had  a  number  of  times 
previously  expressed  a  desire  to  be  dismissed,  but  his 
people  would  not  let  him  go.  This  time  he  had  de- 
cided. "I  have  reached  that  time  of  life  when  I 
wish  to  retire  from  the  labors  which  the  ministry  im- 
poses on  me,  and  when  it  is  usually  better  to  give 
place  to  younger  men." 

Dr.  Braman  was  the  son  of  a  minister,  Rev.  Isaac 
Braman,  of  Georgetown,  and  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  minister.  The  father,  in  response  to  an 
invitation  to  attend  the  George  Peabody  reception 
in  1856,  wrote:  "If  Barzillai,  the  Gileadite,  when 
only  four  score  years  old,  could  think  himself  excus- 
able for  not  going  up  to  Jerusalem  with  his  King, 
whom  he  highly  esteemed  and  loved,  much  more  may 
one  who  is  in  his  eighty-seventh  year  be  excused  b  om 
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going  to  South  Danvera."  The  son,  Milton  Palmer 
Braman,  second  in  a  family  of  five  children,  went 
from  Phillips  Academy  to  Harvard,  graduated  from 
there  in  1S19,  and  after  a  year's  teaching  entered  the 
Andover  Seminary.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  at 
Danvers,  in  December,  182-">.  He  married  Mary 
rarkc-r,  of  Georgetown,  in  November,  182G,  seven 
months  after  his  settlement  here,  lie  moved  to 
Brookline  shortly  after  his  resignation,  then  to  Au- 
burndale,  where  he  died  April  10, 1882,  in  his  eighty- 
third  year.  He  was  buried  in  the  town  of  his  birth 
after  a  brief  service  at  the  home  of  bis  aged  mother. 

Dr.  Braman  was  a  strong  man.  Some  have  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  eminent  divines  reared  in  Essex 
County.  He  was  greatly  assisted  by  his  wife,  one  of 
the  wise>t  and  best  of  women,  who  relieved  him  of 
family  cares,  so  that  he  could  devote  his  time  to  par- 
ish duties,  and  in  these  she  was  ever  a  thoughtful 
assistant.  The  son,  grandson  and  great-grandson  of 
ministers,  all  of  whom  were  exemplars  in  their  gen- 
eration in  the  discharge  of  the  pastoral  ollice,  he  like- 
wise, by  his  earnest  and  faithful  preaching,  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  his  hearers,  many  being  led 
to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  a  devoted 
Christian  life,  of  whom  shining  examples  yet  re- 
main. 

The  present  pastor  of  the  church,  Dr.  Brainan's 
successor,  Bev.  Charles  B.  Bice,  was  installed  Sep- 
tember 2,  1803,  and  is  approaching  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  his  settlement.  Mr.  Bice  is  a  native  of 
Conway.  Mass.  His  father.  Colonel  Austin  Bice,  who 
died  July  15,  1880,  at  eighty-six  years  of  age,  was  for 
fifty  years  one  of  the  leading  men  of  western  Massa- 
chusetts in  religious  and  educational  movements,  but 
a  few  years  before  his  death  was  sent  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, was  one  of  the  founders  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Semi- 
nary and  a  trustee  of  that  institution  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Rev.  Mr.  Bice  has  always  taken  an  active 
interest  in  town  affairs,  has  served  on  the  school  com- 
mittee almost  continuously  since  1865,  has  represented 
his  fellow-citizens  in  both  houses  of  the  Legislature, 
and  has  served  on  the  Slate  Board  of  Education.  A 
permanent  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Bice  is 
the  published  "History  of  the  First  Parish  in  I)an- 
vere,"  which  is  an  amplification  of  the  address  deliv- 
ered by  him  at  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  parish.  This  book  has  been 
chiefly  followed  in  the  preparation  of  this  short  sketch 
of  one  of  the  oldest,  most  historic,  and  in  all  respects 
most  interesting  churches  to  be  found  in  this  country. 
Many  interesting  details  have  been  altogether  omit- 
ted for  the  reason  that  they  are  there  easily'acce-sible. 
Doctor  Braman  was  living  at  the  time  of  the  anniver- 
sary. Something  more  must  here  be  said  of  him,  and 
from  a  sermon  delivered  by  Mr.  Bice,  April  28,  1882, 
these  extracts  are  taken  : 

"1IU  strength  was  in  the  pulpit.  Preaching  stood  foremost  wltll 
him,  ari'l  it  was  preaching  fit  to  stand  iu  that  place  of  forwardness, 
His  Blind  was  logical,  and  thus  he  went  clear  of  all  mist  and  vagueness, 


and  liia  thoughts  run  steadily  toward  some  point  lie  meant  to  reach.  But 
he  wii3  not  dull  and  dry  in  reasoning.  Along  with  his  logical  move- 
ment there  went  a  certain  enlivening  measure  of  imaginative  and  al- 
most poetical  fancy.  Then  he  had  a  clear,  shrewd  sense  concerning 
common  life  and  common  tilings,  so  that  his  stylo  was  terso  and  direct 
and  struck  sharply  on  actual  practice.  And  thi  n,  hiding  behind  this 
shrewd  practical  sense,  or  in  ir,  was  a  line  of  humor,  ready  to  come  into 
play  where  it  might,  and  not  coming  into  sight  where  it  ought  not. 
And  then  he  had  a  gift  of  sarcasm  at  hand  for  use  when  it  might  he 
called  for.  By  all  these  means  he  held  attention  to  what  he  said,  and 
his  hearers  were  interested  and  entertained,  and  somotimcg  in  a  man- 
ner fascinated,  even  while  they  might  be  severely  smitten  upon. 

"lie  was  forcible,  direct,  clear  and  pungent.  Ho  laid  hold  on  the 
intellect  and  sensibilities  of  his  hearers  hoth  together.  To  an  unusual 
degree  his  sermons  ran  close  to  life.  I  think  this  was  their  most  dis- 
tinguished characlei  istic.  They  were  apt  to  concern,  in  some  manner, 
those  that  heard  them  ;  and  thus  they  entered  into  their  thoughts  ami 
clung  upon  their  memory.  They  were  not  unifoini  in  strength,  a  thing 
not  to  bo  expected  ;  but  they  were  apt,  all  of  them,  to  bo  in  some  part 
thoughtful,  and  of  a  quality  to  move  one  to  some  thoughtfulness  for 
himself. 

"He  preached  upon  all  Christian  doctrines,  ami  with  frequency  upon 
some.  The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  was  dear  to  him.  Ho  was 
skilled  in  depicting  tho  lives  of  men,  and  he  called  often  into  use  the 
great  Scriptural  biographies.  The  dead  of  those  former  ages  rose  up 
here,  with  bones  and  flesh  and  breath,  and  lived  again  under  his  hand. 
He  dealt  iu  this  way  with  the  good  and  tho  bad,  w  ith  Moses  and  David 
and  Pilate  and  Judas,  and  be  may  seem  sometimes  to  have  had  a  cer- 
tain grimness  of  satisfaction  in  tho  work  he  might  thus  make  with  the 
bad. 

"Dr.  Braman  drew  great  attention  upon  what  are  termed  'occa- 
sional sermons,' discourses  preached  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  Fourth 
of  duly  on  a  Sabbath  day,  or  in  connection  with  the  death  of  promi- 
nent men,  as  General  Harrison  or  Daniel  Webster,  or  upon  tho  annual 
days  of  Fasting  or  Thanksgiving.  On  these  days  this  house  was  filled. 
People  came  sometimes  in  barges  from  the  neighboring  towns,  and 
strangers  Here  here  often  from  a  greater  distance. 

"His  sermons  were  always  written,  llo  never  spoke  in  the  pulj.it 
without  notes.  Up  on  "lie  occasion,  as  ho  \nnt  to  preach  ut  South 
Danvers,  now  Peabody,  his  manuscript  was  forgotten,  uud  he  was  greatly 
disturbed  when  be  made  the  discovery,  and  unwilling  to  attempt  to 
preach  ;  but  when  the  time,  in  the  midst  of  the  service,  was  come,  and 
while  yet  he  scarcely  knew  upon  what  he  should  speak,  he  went  down 
to  the  platform  before  the  pulpit,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  preach, 
and  there  be  did  preach  and  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  those  that 
heard  him  to  surpass  his  usual  powers.  He  preached  also,  though  ho 
did  not  call  it  preaching,  in  the  praycr-nieel  iiigs  he  held  in  the  chapel.  It 
is  remembered  thus  that  at  the  chapel  prayer-meeting,  held  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  day  of  Daniel  Webster's  burial,  he  spoke  for  a  full  hour, 
dwelling  upon  the  burial  scenes  of  great  men,  and  making  emphatic  us 
he  drew  to  a  close,  the  insignificance  of  all  earthly  honors  to  one  who 
had  just  entered  into  tho  presence  of  the  holy  angels  and  the  Saviour 
and  Judge  of  men. 

"  lie  spoke  usually  with  Utile  of  gesture  and  nothing  of  oratorical 
art.  His  ordinary  manner  could  not  be  called  graceful,  lie  had  a  well- 
known  habit  of  rolling  a  strip  of  paper  upon  the  lingers  of  bis  right 
band,  and  after  a  certain  established  order  of  procedure,  and  he  mightbe 
troubled  if  Ibis  resource  failed.  Hut  when  ho  was  once  underway  inthe 
pulpit  upon  a  theme  that  stirred  him,  and  was  kindled  with  his  topic, 
his  ungraceful  maimer  was  either  forgotten  or  it  was  changed,  he  ges- 
ticulated often  with  force  and  freedom,  and  the  spirit  of  an  orator  wps 
upon  him. 

"  Dr.  Braman  was  faithful  and  utterly  fearless  in  rebuking  wherever 
it  seemed  to  him  rebukes  wero  needful.  He  was  a  conservative  man. 
lie  was  not  changeable.  Ho  was  not  like  the  Apostle  Peter,  lie  was 
apt  to  stand  for  the  cool  side  of  things.  Put  he  stood  for  the  cool  sideof 
things  sometimes,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  a  hot  way,  that  would  not  have 
been  unbefitting  even  to  Peter. 

"Hewas  a  strong  opponent  of  slavery.  They  have  misjudged  him 
who  from  anything  that  occurred  in  his  later  years  have  thought  of  him 
differently.  Putin  this  matter  his  natural  conservatism,  and  his  legal 
habit  of  mind,  had  much  force  in  shaping  tho  courso  he  took.  As 
events  moved  rapidly  forward,  he  himself  advanced  less  rapidly,  and  in 
his  dislike  of  (ill  that  seemed  revolutionary  in  its  origin  or  nature,  he 
was  led,  we  may  think,  too  far  in  distrust  or  opposition  toward  those 
I  great  popular  movements  which  were  designed  under  the  shining 
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providence  of  God,  to  brlnar  the  gigantic  ovil  he  himself  deplored — 
though  by  ways  that  did  not  please  hint— fearfully  and  gloriously  to  an 
utter  end. 

"  Br.  liraman  was  a  member  of  tho  School  Committee  of  the  town  for 
twenty-live  years,  and  Chairman  of  tho  Board  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  that  period. 

"He  was  also  a  member  from  this  town  of  the  Convention  held  in 
1S53  for  revising  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  he  bore  an  active 
and  influential  part  in  its  proceedings. 

11  He  went  little  into  geneml  society,  and  had  not  a  likiug  for  social 
assemblies." 

Mr.  Rice  reached  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  his 
settlement,  September  2,  1SS3.  Even  then  his  pas- 
torate was  longer  than  any  other  in  the  Essex  South 
Conference.  In  the  twenty  years,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-one  had  been  added  to  the  membership;  the 
number  of  members  was  then  two  hundred  and  seven ; 
largest  number  in  the  history  of  the  church,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three,  in  1S77.  In  1SS2  the  ratio  of 
church  membership  to  the  population  of  the  parish, 
was  larger  than  ever  before.  Nearly  one-quarter 
part  of  all  who  had  ever  been  members  were  then 
still  living.  Mr.  Rice  had  married  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  couples,  one  hundred  being  of  the  parish, 
had  attended  three  hundred  and  fifty  fun  orals, preached 
five  hundred  and  thirty-four  written  sermons  and  three 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  unwritten,  of  which  lie 
says  with  characteristic  humor  "all  ought  to  have 
been  better,  and  some  ought  not  to  have  been  at  all." 
Mr.  Rice  observed  the  anniversary  by  a  discourse 
from  the  pulpit  from  which  the  foregoing  statistics 
have  been  taken,  and  the  following  evening  the 
event  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  gathering  of  his 
own  parishioners,  friends  from  other  parts  of  the 
town,  ministers  from  neighboring  churches,  and 
others,  for  congratulations  and  social  enjoyment. 
Augustus  Mudge  presided,  and  after  remarks  review- 
ing the  period,  he  presented  Mr.  Rice  an  envelope 
containing  a  very  substantial  token  of  the  esteem  of 
his  people.  Among  the  letters  read  during  the  even- 
ing was  this  : 

"Oak  Knom.,  Dan  vers,  9th  mo.,  3d,  1883. 

"  Hon.  Ai  GisTt's  Mrrx;K  : 

"  Itur  fWemf; — I  very  much  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  be  with  you 
at  the  gathering  this  evening.  I  am,  It  is  true,  bettor  acquainted  with 
the  gentleman  whom  you  bo  deservedly  honor  on  this  occasion,  as  tlkilid 
friend  and  neighbor,  as  a  public-spirited  citizen,  tiiau  as  a  minister  ;  but 
the  fact  that  he  has  held  his  pulpit  for  twenty  years  is  proof  that  he  has 
doue  g-ssl  service  in  it.  During  this  long  period  I  have  never  heard 
that  bin  parish  have  been  troubled  by  the  bodily  presence  of  that  evil 
and  disreputable  Personage  with  whom  his  predecessor,  l'.irsou  Parris, 
fought  Mich  a  losing  battle.  As  u  consequence  of  this  he  has  hail  no 
occasion  to  spend  his  time  in  searching  for  witches  among  the  elderly 
ladles  of  hut  congregation ;  and  the  sound  theology  of  his  people  under 
his  ministrations  lias  made  heresy-hunting  so  unnecessary  that  the  soli' 
tary  yuiker  who  has  sojourned  within  the  parish  limits  still  remains 
unchanged '.  » 

"  Pleasantry  apart,  I  beg  leave  to  add  my  congratulations  to  yours, 
and  to  express  my  best  wishes  for  my  friend  itico  and  his  family. 

"Thine  truly, 

"  J'OIM  0.  Wll  ITT1ER." 

The  Sabbath-school  was  organized  in  1813,  in  Dr. 
Wadsworlh's  pastorate.  The  names  of  an  even  hun- 
dred of  the  first  scholars  are  given  by  Mr.  Rice,  fiffiy- 
eix  females,  forty-four  males.    The  largest  number  at 


any  time  connected  with  the  school  was  in  1867,  four 
hundred  and  four,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
nearly  three  hundred.  The  school  had  its  origin  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Dr.  Wadsworth's  house,  July  30th  of 
the  year  mentioned.  Those  present  were  the  first 
teachers, — Samuel  Preston,  E  Iwin  Joselyn,  Edith 
Swinerton,  Betsey  Pope,  Eliza  Preston,  and  Betsey, 
Hannah,  Harriet,  Nancy,  Eliza  and  Clarissa  Putnam. 
The  latter,  Mrs.  Preston,  now  living,  has  been  men- 
tioned in  another  connection.  The  idea  of  having  a 
Sabbath-school  seems  first  to  have  been  entertained 
by  Miss  Betsey  F.  Putnam,  who  had  seen  the  working 
of  such  a  school  in  Beverly,  started  some  years  prev- 
iously. The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Sabbath-school 
was  observed  August  9,  1SGS.  Mrs.  Emma  Putnam 
Kettelle,  who  died  the  year  before,  had  been  a  teacher 
from  the  first  year.  The  first  superintendent  was 
Samuel  Preston.  His  successors  have  been  Porter 
Kettelle,  Nathan  Tapley,  Samuel  B.  Willis,  John 
Peabody,  Ebenezer  Putnam,  George  W.  Endicott, 
Ahira  Putnam,  Win,  P.  Putnam,  Moses  W.  Putnam, 
Augustus  Mudge,  Edward  Hutchinson,  George  \V. 
French,  Samuel  A.  Tucker,  William  Siner. 

A  number  of  the  above  served  several  different 
times.  The  longest  consecutive  term  was  that  of  Mr. 
Mudge,  from  1S4S  to  1S6S.  There  were  in  188G,  con- 
nected with  the  school  three  hundred  and  four  mem- 
bers, with  an  average  attendance  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven. 
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II KA  CONS. 

1G90-1719. 

Nathaniel  Ingersoll. 

1S02-1S. 

Joseph  Putnam. 

1(190-1730. 

Edward  Putnam. 

1&U7-1!). 

James  Putnam. 

K"u-ia. 

Hcnjuinin  Putnam. 

1818-31. 

Jonathan  VValcott. 

1718-33. 

Elcazcr  Putnam. 

18Z0-31. 

Ebeu.  Putnam, 

1731-51. 

Nathaniel  Putnam,  son 

1832-01. 

John  Thomas. 

of  Benjamin. 

1832-44. 

Frederick  Howe. 

1733-40. 

Joseph  Whipple. 

1815-48. 

Ebene/.or  Putnam,  eon 

1741-02. 

Cornelius  Tarbell. 

of  F.ben. 

1750-57. 

ArchclaiH  Putnam,  son 

1848-01. 

Samuel  Preston. 

of  Nathaniel. 

1801-85. 

Elijah  Hutchinson. 

17.V7-G2. 

Samuel  Putnam,  Jr. 

1801-74. 

William  li.  Putnam, 

17C2-95. 

Asa  Putnam. 

1880. 

Allied  Hutchinson,  son 

1702-83. 

Edmund  Putnam, 

of  Elijah. 

17s:.-ls.M. 

tiiduol)  Put  nam. 

18SG. 

Edward  A.  11.  Oiover. 

171)5-1802. 

Daniel  Putnam. 

btaniiino  committees  (partial  list). 


11)72. 

Lieut.  Thomas  Putnam. 
Thomas  Puller,  Sr. 
Joseph  Porter. 
Thomas  Flint. 
Joshua  Rea. 

1700. 

Lieut.  Jonathan  Putnam. 
Benjamin  Hutchinson. 
John  Tarbell. 
Benjamin  Putnam. 
Thomas  fuller,  Jr. 

1725. 
Samuel  Flint. 
Joseph  Fuller. 
John  Preston. 
Nathaniel  Putnam. 
Joseph  Putnam. 


17 


Tarrant  Putnam. 
John  Swinerton. 
Cornelius  'tarbell. 
Abel  Nichols. 
John  Preston. 

1800. 
Jonathan  Porter;  J 
Levi  Preston. 
Elijah  Flint. 

1S20. 
Closes  N.  Putnam. 
Jesse  Putnam. 
Amos  Pope. 

1S40. 
Jesse  Putnam. 
Samuel  Preston. 
Nathan  Tapley. 
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1V60. 

S.  B.  Swan. 

Samuel  Preston. 

S.  Walter  Nourse. 

Augustus  Mudge. 

1SS0. 

Sylvanus  B.  Swan. 

Augustus  Mudge. 

1S70. 

Alfred  Hutchinson. 

Win.  R.  Putnam. 

Samuel  W.  Nourse. 

W.  B.  "Woodmau. 

ix>7. 

Augustus  Mudge. 

Augustus  Mudge. 

1874. 

Alfred  Hutchinson. 

Augustus  Mudge. 

J.  Peter  Gardner. 

clerks  (partial  list). 

First  clerk,  unknown. 

1750.  John  Preston. 

 to  1699.  Thos.  Putnum. 

1760.  Asa  Putnam. 

1700.  Jonathan  Putnam 

1770.  Archelaua  Dale. 

1702.  l>aniel  Rea. 

1781.  Samuel  Page. 

1703.  John  Putnam. 

17lJ0.  Ehenezer  Brown. 

1703.  Benj.  Putnam. 

isoo.  Hezekiah  Flint. 

1700.  Jonathan  Putnam. 

Israel  Andrewe. 

1707.  Daniel  Rea. 

1820.  AmosPopo. 

17oS.  Kdward  Putnam. 

1832.  Daniel  F.  Putnam. 

17t-9.  Samuel  Andrew. 

183G.  Wm.  R.  Putnam. 

1710.  Israel  Porter. 

1>37.  Franklin  P.  Putnam. 

1720.  Joseph  Porter. 

183S-G5.  Rufus  Tapley. 

1731.  Joseph  Putnam. 

lSutj-87.  Augustus  M udge. 

1740.  Samuel  Molten. 

Baptist. — On  tlie  authority  of  a  letter  written  in 

1^17  by  Israel  Hutchinson,  clerk,  the  Baptist  Society 
was  formed  November  12,  1781.  The  first  recorded 
meeting  was  November  2G,  1781.  Captain  Gideon 
Foster  was  chosen  Moderator;  Dr.  Nathaniel  Gott, 
clerk;  and  Jere.  Hutchinson,  Israel  Porter  and 
Nathaniel  Pope,  a  committee  to  supply  preaching. 
On  the  lOtli  of  December,  Nathaniel  Pope,  Samuel 
Fairfield  and  Captain  Foster  were  chosen  to  procure 
a  spot  of  land  to  set  a  meeting-house  upon  ;  later 
they  were  directed  to  "go  on  the  spot  or  spots  and 
see  which  is  most  comodose  for  the  society  and  what 
it  can  be  purchased  for."  Ebenezer  Moulton  and 
Benjamin  Jacobs  were  added  to  the  committee  and 
the  dimensions  of  ihe  building  fixed,  "  sixty  feet  in 
length  and  forty-five  in  wedth."  January  9,  1782,  it 
was  voted  "  to  Build  the  Meeting-House  on  Hooper's 
Plane,  so  called."  In  April  this  vote  was  reconsid- 
ered, and  at  a  meeting  held  in  Mr.  Aaron  Cheever's 
house  it  was  voted  to  ''  chuse  a  committe  to  purchis 
the  Land  for  the  Meting-House."  Captain  Foster 
was  retained  on  the  new  committee,  and  Aaron  Chec- 
ver  and  Ebenezer  Dale  were  the  others.  They  were 
directed  "  to  purchis  a  Land  to  Sett  the  meting- 
House  on,  and  agree  for  a  fraim  and  Git  the  under- 
pinning." Charles  Hall,  Brickmaker,  conveyed  to 
this  committee  the  land  on  which  the  building  was 
erected,  twenty-nine  poles,  by  deed  dated  September 
20,  1783,  the  consideration  being  twenty-six  pounds. 

Early  in  November,  1783,  "  Voted  to  Except  of 
Mr.  Henry  putnams  plan  for  the  pews.  Voted,  that 
the  pews  be  Sold  at  Vandue.  Voted  to  choose  a 
Committee  to  attend  the  Vandue  and  make  sale  of 
the  pews,  and  to  Notify  to  attend  the  Sale  in  ways 
and  manner  the  Committee  shall  think  proper. 
Voted  that  this  committee  consist  of  Seven  persons." 
Colonel  Israel  Hutchinson,  Nathaniel  Webb,  Jona. 
Sawyer,  Nath.  Pope,  Ebenezer  Moulton,  Josepji  Os- 
borne and  Samuel  Fairfield  were  this  committee. 


A  meeting  was  called  jus1,  before  the  following 
Christmas  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Boltch, 
to  consider  the  method  of  settling  the  outstanding 
accounts  for  work  on  the  new  meeting-house ;  the 
matter  was  entrusted  to  Colonel  Hutchinson,  Nathan- 
iel Webb  and  John  Felt.  Jonathan  Sawyer  was  here 
appointed  the  first  treasurer  of  the  society ;  he  was 
already  "dark,"  Dr.  Gott  having  early  resigned. 

The  record  of  the  sale  of  pews  is  in  this  form: 

"Mr.  Aaron  Cheever,  Vandue  master,  Vandue  open  Jonathan  Sawyer 
Clerk. 

"  Jonn.  Sawyer,  bid  of  No.  8  at  82  dollars. 
"  And  sold  to  Colonel  Israel  Hutchinson. 
"James  Richardson,  Bid  of  No.  35  at  81  dollars. 
"  Joseph  Smith,  Bid  of  No.  32  at  77  dollars." 

And  so  on.  Other  bidders  were  James  Richardson, 
Henry  Putnam,  Captain  Samuel  Page,  Nathaniel 
Webb,  Samuel  Fairfield,  Captain  Jeremiah  Putnam, 
Captain  Gideon  Foster,  Nathan  Upton,  Ebenezer 
Dale,  Samuel  Fowler,  Charles  Hall,  Aaron  Cheever, 
Simon  Pinder,  Richard  Skidmore,  Nathaniel  Put- 
nam, John  Felt,  John  Gammell,  Nathaniel  Smith, 
John  Chapman,  Benjamin  Kent. 

The  first  pastor  really  settled  over  the  new  society 
was  Rev.  Benjamin  Foster,  and  the  society  was  re- 
markably fortunate  at  having  such  a  man  at  hand. 
He  knew  his  people  and  they  knew  him,  for  he  had 
grown  up  among  them.  His  father  was  Gideon  Fos- 
ter, a  native  of  Boxford;  his  mother,  Lydia  Gold- 
thwait,  of  Danvers.  He  was  born  in  the  house  which 
formerly  stood  on  Lowell  and  Foster  Streets.  South 
Danvers,  June  12,  1750.  His  brother  Gideon,  about 
a  year  and  a  half  older,  the  hero  of  Lexington,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  church.  Benjamin  at- 
tended the  town  schools,  and  when  about  twenty 
years  old  entered  Yale  College,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  1774.  In  college  he  became  a  decided  con- 
vert to  the  belief  that  immersion  is  the  only  valid 
mode  of  administering  the  ordinance  of  baptism. 
After  graduating  he  joined  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Boston,  under  Rev.  Dr.  Stillman,  who  directed  his 
theological  studies.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  a 
Baptist  Church  in  Leicester,  Mass.,  October  23,  177(1. 
He  evidently  had  preached  somewhat  at  New  Mills 
as  a  supply  during  the  latter  partof  1783. 

January  27,  1784,  the  society  met  "  at  the  house 
where  they  commonly  met  on  the  Sabbath  days  "  to 
see  if  they  would  agree  with  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Fos- 
ter to  preach  any  longer.  They  voted  to  request  him 
to  fill  the  pulpit  for  the  nextSabbath,  adjourned  over, 
and  then  sent  Joseph  Osborne,  Nathaniel  Upton  and 
Thomas  Stevens  "  to  waight  upon  him  "  with  a  result 
thus  reported, — "  the  Rev'd.  Mr.  Foster  will  Stay  with 
the  Society  six  months  unless  something  extraordi- 
nary prevents."  When  the  six  months)  were  out,  De- 
cember 8,  1784,  it  voted  to  agree  with  Rev.  Mr.  Fos- 
ter to  preach  till  May  next,  and  he,  cautious  as  before, 
agreed  "  if  sickness  don't  prevent." 

Mr.  Foster  remained  here  two  years  and  then  ac- 
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cepted  a  call  to  Newport.  Another  two  years  and  he 
was  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  New  York. 
In  1792  the  College  of  Ehode  Island  (Brown  Univer- 
sity) conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  "D.D.,''  pro- 
bably because  of  the  talent  and  learning  displayed  in 
his  work,  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Seventy  Weeks  of 
Daniel,  the  particular  and  exact  fulfillment  of  which 
Prophecy  is  considered  and  proved." 

Dr.  Foster  was  a  fighter  with  arguments,  and  he 
stood  manfully  by  the  guns  of  Pedo-baptism.  He  had 
a  controversy  with  Kev.  John  Cleveland,  of  Ipswich, 
on  the  baptism  question,  and  his  pamphlet,  "Primi- 
tive Baptism  Defended,"  published  September  3, 
1784,  was  widely  noticed  and  a  second  edition  called 
for  and  published  in  17SS.  The  introduction  to  this 
pamphlet,  which  is  really  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cleveland, 
contains  a  passage  revealing  the  character  of  the  man, 
which  it  would  be  well  for  every  minister  in  the  land 
to  adopt : 

"May  God  grant  that  my  pen  be  directed  by  truth,  and  governed  by 
caudor  and  moderation,  while  I  attempt  to  eorreet  the  mistakes  of  one 
whom  I  trust  T  shall  ever  have  reason  to  resjiect .'  And  the  nfore  we 
imbibe  of  the  happy  temper  of  our  divine  Master,  the  greatercaution  we 
bhall  use  to  suppress  language  which  is  bitter  and  censorious  towards 
Christiana  who  differ  from  us  in  those  points  of  religion  which  are  of 
lesser  importance." 

In  the  year  179S,  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  he  died 
in  New  York,  the  death  of  a  hero.  Not  in  that  glory 
of  military  renown,  clothed  witli  which  his  brother 
Gideon  lived  to  a  very  old  age,  but  in  a  scourge  of  yel- 
low fever.  When  panic  was  everywhere  and  people  lied 
from  the  city,  he  remained  at  his  post  and  fearlessly 
visiting  the  sick  and  dying,  he  took  his  life  in  his 
hands  and  lost  it.  True  heroism  !  When  the  general 
roll  is  called  how  these  instances  of  unselfish  devo- 
tion, untrumpeted  from  the  house-tops,  will  far  out- 
shine and  outnumber  the  brave  deeds  of  war. 

Dr.  Foster  was  buried  in  the  Baptist  Cemetery, 
N.  Y.,  and  on  the  marble  over  his  grave  are  these 
words  written  by  an  eminent  Presbyterian  clergyman 
of  that  city : 

*  He  excrlled  as  a  preacher  ;  as  a  Christian  he  shone  conspicuously  ; 
in  lib  piety  he  was  Icrveut ;  the  church  was  comforted  by  his  lite,  and 
now  laments  his  death." 

At  a  meeting,  early  in  178'>,  Nathaniel  Putnam, 
Benjamin  Kent  and  Simon  Pindar  were  chosen  to 
provide  preaching  for  that  year.  A  similar  committee 
the  next  year  were  Jonathan  Sawyer,  Aaron  Cheever, 
Nathaniel  Webb;  1788,  Nathaniel  Upton,  Nathaniel 
Webb,  Israel  Hutchinson;  1789,  Messrs..  Upton, 
Hutchinson  and  Kbenexer  Dale ;  1790,  Israel  Porter, 
Eleazer  Wallis,  Colonel  Hutchinson;  1791,  the 
same;  1792,  the  latter  two  and  Newall  Wilson.  But 
little  other  business  was  transacted  in  these  years.  A 
vote,  of  1789,  that  the  committee  provide  preaching 
once  a  month  -and  as  much  oftener  as  they  can,  is 
significant.  In  1792  the  clerk,  Israel  Hutchinson,  Jr., 
was  directed  to  draft  three  subscription  papers  for 
the  committee  to  see  "  how  much  money  they  can 


gitt  sined  for  the  support  of  the  gauspill  the  present 
year." 

In  the  fall  of  1792,  we  have  a  hint  of  a  law-suit  in 
which  the  Society  was  involved  with  the  Second 
Parish  in  Beverly.  Richard  Waitt  had  been  repre- 
senting the  society  and  Joseph  Batchelder,  Israel 
Porter  and  the  clerk  were  chosen  to  help  him  light. 
March  26,  1793,  the  society  met  to  see  what  measures 
they  would  take  "respecting  the  Rev.  Thomas  Green 
preaching  for  the  present  year."  Ebenezer  Wallis, 
Israel  Porter,  Josiah  Swett,  I.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  and 
Nathaniel  Upton  considered  the  matter,  and  their  re- 
port was  accepted  "Respecting  giving  the  Revd. 
Thos.  Green  all  the  monies  that  may  be  Subscribed  on 
the  subscription  papers,  and  that  he  shall  Have  all 
the  Light  Contributions  and  all  other  advantages 
witch  may  arise  by  sd  society." 


IF  THE  SUBSCRIPTION  PAPER, 
s.  d. 
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John  Bushby  0 

Jona.  Felton  o 

Newall  Wilson  1 

Barnabas  Couant  o 

Beter  Woodbu  ry  1 

Nathl.  Prinso  I 

Jona.  Prince  0 

Win.  Trask  ye  2  0 

Jona.  Waitt  0 

Israel  Hutchinson,  Esq. ..2 

Muses  Endicott  0 

Edw.  Dodge  1 

Israel  Putnam  2 

Richard  Waitt  0 

Josiah  Batchelder  1 

Joshua  Osborne  0 

Gideon  Batchelder  0 

Beth  Richardson  0 

Samuel  SIcKentiar  0 

Richard  Skidmore,  Jr  0 

Wm.  llilbort,  Jr  o 

Joseph  llilbort  0 

Win.  llilbort  0 

Eph'm  Smith  0 

Ebeiiez'r  Browne  1 

Nicholas  Browne  1 

Sam'l  Cheevor  0 

Bartholomew  Smith  0 

Elias  Kndicott  0 

Edmund  Putnam   U 

John  Hutchinson  II 

Nath'l  Batchelder  0 

Auth.  Btixtun  0 

Elislm  Fuller  1 

Abigail  Broadstreet  0 
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Nathl.  Webb  2 

Israel  porter  2 

Israel  Hutchinson,  Jr  2 

Timothy  Fuller  

John  Crcasey  ye  2  0 

Nathl.  Upton  1 

Amos  Sawyer  1 

Win.  Johnson  0 

Jos.  Swett  1 

Simon  Dodge  1 

Asa  Woodbury  H 

E.  Wallis  2 

('buries  Dennis  0 

Win.  Trask  1 

John  Maltentlar  1 

Juu\  Wilson  0 

Samuel  Dutch  1 

Josiah  Rayment  0 

Joseph  Pettongil]  0 

Leniual  Child*  1 

Rich.  Skidmore  0 

Joshua  Prinse  2 

Daniel  Usher  0 

Jerem.  W.  Piitmaii  o 

Nath'.  Pulumii  1 

Aaron  Chever  1 

Saml.  Fairfield  o 

Jona.  Bobbins  0 

James  Burch  0 

Widow  Fowler  o 

Simon  Binder  1 

Richard  Elliott  0 

John  Endicott  I 

Thos.  Putnam  1 

John  Welch  0 

Gideou  Foster  1 

Dennison  Wallis  2 

BenJ.  Jacobs  1 

A  proprietors'  meeting  was  held  in  April,  179:5,  to 
further  consider  the  settlement  of  accounts  and  dis- 
posal of  unsold  pews.  The  committee  were  directed 
to  hang  the  pew  doors  and  make  the  end  doors  to  the 
house;  James  Richardson  was  given  a  certain  time  in 
which  "to  cap  his  lot  of  pews."  The  next  year  a 
subscription  paper  was  again  passed  around,  "to  see 
how  much  they  can  get  sined  for  Rev.  Thomas 
Green;"  and  he  was  also  given  the  light  contribu- 
tion.   It  may  have  been  from  excessive  lightness 
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that  Mr.  Green  resigned,  November  26,  17%.  The 
next  March  it  was  voted  "to  procure  sum  person 
who  possesseth  a  good  Carrictor  to  preach  for  the  So- 
ciety this  year,  and  the  committee  is  to  promise  the 
minister  all  the  contribusian  that  arises  by  the  So- 
ciety or  otherwise  all  the  money  that  the  committee 
shall  see  proper.''  Nothing  like  having  these  little 
financial  matters  between  pastor  and  people  plainly 
understood.  It  is  not  shown  in  the  society  records 
who  first  succeeded  Mr.  Green.  There  was  no  set-  \ 
tied  minister  for  six  years.  Elder  Joshua  Young 
was  supplying  in  the  tall  ot'  1800.  In  December. 
1802,  the  standing  committee  made  a  report  on  Lord's 
Day  evening,  after  the  service  that  they  have  agreed 
with  Mr.  Jeremiah  Chaplin  "  to  preach  to  the  Society 
one  vear  Exclusive  of  Two  Days  the  committee 
agreed  to  give  him  ;  we  are  to  pay  312  dollars,  equal 
to  6  dollars  pr.  day,  wich  the  Society  appeared  to  he 
very  well  satisfied  with,  and  also  voted  to  pay  the 
same." 

A  minute  has  been  preserved  of  certain  donations 
to  Mr.  Chaplin  for  the  society  :  • 

"The  alcove  money  was  given  by  Rev.  Samuel  Stilllion's  Church,  Sir. 
BnlJin's  Church  and  the  church  at  Charleston,  that  is  to  say, 

From  Doc,  Stiliuon's  SM.25 

From  Mr.  JiaMiu's    01.* 

From  Charlston   20.10 

8132  13 

'•  By  a  box  of  Glow  100  f  8  by  10  Indies. 
"Given  by  Deacon  Waitt,  of  i>.  Stiluion's 
"Church  cos!  113.75  cents. 
"l»ii|,  Sept.  13,  I  Keel  Eight  Dollars  of 
'•  Deacon  wild,  it  beiuga  Remnont  Not 
11  f«aid  to  Collector  when  Mr.  Chaplin  •reed 
"  The  above  money."   M. 

$140.43 

Dr.  Stillman  was  the  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Boston,  with  whom  Benjamin  Foster 
studied.  The  society  sent  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  the  prompt  and  liberal  assistance  thus  afforded  ill 
repairing  the  meeting-house. 

In  180")  Mr.  Chaplin's  salary  was  raised  to  four  hun-  ' 
tired  dollars,  but  the  ordinary  formula  of  the  annual  ! 
meetings  was  a  vote  for  a  subscription  paper,  "  to  see 
how  much  could  be  raised  for  the  continuance  of  the 
gospel,  as  the  ltcvd.  Jeremiah  Chaplin's  time  is  near- 
ly expired."  Contributions  were,  taken,  one  year 
every  Sabbath;  again,  by  passing  the  box  around 
twice  in  every  three  months  to  collect  the  money  of 
the  subscribers.  To  be  impartial  in  this  business,  in 
1810  Samuel  Whipple,  collector,  wqs  directed  "to 
carry  Round  the  Book  in  the  gallery  at  the  time 
they  pass  Round  below  to  colect  the  Subscription." 

On  the  17th  and  18th  days  of  September,  1817,  the 
Salem  Baptist  Association  met  with  the  New  Mills 
people. 

There  were  at  this  time  fourteen  churches  within 
the  association,  namely,  the  First  Haverhill,  the  pio- 
neer of  Baptist  Churches  in  this  vicinity,  founded  in 
17G5 ;  ;Chelmsford,   1771;   Rowley,  1780;  Danvers, 


1793;  Beverly,  1801;  First  Salem,  1804;  South  Read- 
ing, 1804;  Nottingham  West,  1805;  Newbury,  1805; 
Gloucester,  1807;  Marblehead,  1810;  Methuen,  1815; 
Lynn,  1816  ;  Reading,  1817. 

That  the  meeting  was  quite  an  event  may  be 
judged  from  the  preparations.  A  month  before,  there 
was  a  special  meeting  of  church  and  society,  at  which 
there  were  appointed  to  act  with  the  standing  com- 
mittee, a  special  committee  of  ten, —  Dea.  Isaac  Por- 
i  ter,  Benjamin  Kent,  Captain  Thomas  Putnam,  Wil- 
liam Trask,  Captain  Thomas  Cheever,  Captain  Ed- 
ward Richardson,  Major  Joseph  Stearns,  .lames  Carr, 
William  Johnson,  Israel  Hutchinson.  They  met  at 
Mr.  Hutchinson's  house,  to  perfect  arrangements. 
Major  Black  was  made  chairman.  Messrs.  Kent, 
Porter  and  Hutchinson  were  detailed  to  see  that  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  care  of  horses;  Captain  Put- 
nam. Major  Black  and  I).  Hardy — the  latter  not  of 
the  ten — were  directed  "to  visit  the  Nabours  to  see 
what  entertainments  they  will  make  both  as  to  pro- 
visions and  Lodging  for  the  ministers  and  messengers 
who  may  attend  the  association  ;  "  "  to  Seete  the  La- 
dies"— there  the  ten  passed  around  sly  jokes,  of 
course,  at  the  expense  of  each  other,  but  they  set- 
tled down  with  commendable  fitness  on  the  three  men 
with  handles  to  their  names  most  suggestive  of  chiv- 
alry,— Captain  Putnam,  Captain  Cheever,  Captain 
Richardson;  "to  kc"p  the  Dores  of  the  meeting- 
house,'' Dea.  Porter,  Messrs.  Kent  and  Hutchinson; 
"  to  attend  ill  the  galleries  and  place  the  people  at 
tin-  best  advantage  to  prevent.  Disorder,"  Major 
Stearns,  Mr.  Allen  Gould  ;  "  to  examine  the  meeting- 
house and  report  what  it  will  lie  necessary  to  do," 
Captain  Putnam,  Messrs.  Trask  and  Kent.  The  gen- 
eral committee  met  again  and  "  maid  a  report  what 
they  had  Dun  for  the  association,  as  it  Respects  vit- 
ling  &  Lodging,  &  Likewise  to  the  Keeping  of  horses. 
Rev.  Mr.  Chaplin,  Messrs.  Kent  and  Hutchinson,  were 
appointed  to  make  a  division  of  the  guests  among 
the  people;  it  was  voted  "that  Mr.  John  Dock  have 
!  the  Sole  Care  of  the  Singing,  &  that  he  may  invite 
what  assistance  he  may  think  necessary,  to  assist 
him.''  (  )ne  more  meeting  the  committee  had  ;  Wil- 
liam Trask  and  Major  Black  were  appointed  "to 
keep  good  order  round  the  meetinghouse  in  Divine 
Sarvis."  The  only  record  which  Mr,  Hutchinson 
i  made  of  the  occasion,  which  presumably  was  carried 
out  with  [pleasure  and  profit,  was  in  regard  to  the 
singing;  he  himself  was  called  upon  to  manage  this 
part  of  the  service,  owing  to  John  Dock's  previous 
engagement.  He  employed,  he  writes,  Mr.  Kinne,  of 
Salem,  Mr.  Curey,  of  Salem,  Mr.  Timothy  Berry,  of 
Beverly  and  many  others  attended  with  them. 
"  Kin  no's  bill,  $14 — Berry's  bill,  4§50 — Mr.  Carey 
came  with  others  gratis." 

The  Salem  Association  met  with  the  New  Mills 
Church  again  in  1836  and  again  in  185-1  ;  in  the  latter 
year  it  was  comprised  of  twenty-four  churches. 
'     In  April,  1818,  Mr.  Chaplin's  salary  was  made  five 
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hundred  dollars,  to  be  raised  by  tax  assessed  on  the 
polls  and  estates  of  those  persons  who  are  or  who  may 
be  petitioners  for  an  incorporation  act,  and  as  if  to 
give  comfort  and  encouragement  to  the  minister,  a 
copy  of  the  record  of  this  action  was  sent  to  him. 
But  a  month  later  he  accepted  a  call  to  another  posi- 
tion. For  sixteen  years  he  had  lived  and  labored 
among  this  people,  how  devotedly  and  with  what  mu- 
tual affection  can  be  judged  from  the  extracts  of  letters 
which  follow.  The  meagreness  of  his  salary  forced 
his  domestic  economy  into  narrow  straits ;  it  is  said 
that  he  often  was  seen  fishing  from  Spite  Bridge,  and 
whether  or  not  he  had  a  weakness  for  angling,  doubt- 
less the  catch  was  welcome  to  the  frying-pan.  It  is  a 
pleasant  thing  to  record  that  his  reputation  for  ster- 
ling manhood,  conscientious  work  and  scholarly  at- 
tainments brought  to  him  an  invitation  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  the  institution  since  known  as  Bates' 
College. 

May  IS,  ISIS,  his  release  was  reluctantly  granted, 
and  the  unfeigned  thanks  of  the  society  were  tendered 
him  for  his  long  and  faithful  services.  Furtheu,  three 
persons  were  chosen  "  to  form  an  address  to  be  pre- 
sented to  him."    Their  names  appear  below  : 

'•Dan VERS,  May  30,  1818. 

"Kev.  Jei'.emiaii  Chaplin  : 
"Rev.  Jt  Dew  Sir, — We  are  authorized  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Baalist  Society  in  Danvers,  in  behalf  of  the  same,  to  present  you  our  un- 
feigned thanks  for  your  long  and  faithful  labors  with  us  us  u  minister  of 
the  Gosjiel  and  preacher  of  morality  ;  and  to  express  our  sincere  wishes 
that  wherever  you  may  in  providence  be  called  the  smiles  of  Heaven  may 
accompany  you.  Yon  would  deem  it  superfluous  were-  we  to  enlarge 
upon  the  high  estimation  which  we  have  ever  placed  ooyour  ministerial 
performances  or  the  love  which  we  have  ever  borne  toward  you  as  a 
citizen.  The  reluctance  with  which  we  have  lately  assented  to  your  dis- 
mission sufficiently  bespeaks  these  sentiments.  Nothing  but  a  sense  of 
duty  in  consideration  of  your  present  feelings  has  drawn  this  assertion 
from  us.  Although  your  removal  is  to  us  nut  joyous,  but  grievous,  yet 
the  iccasiou  of  this  removal  and  the  circumstances  under  which  you 
leave  us,  afford  us  a  very  pleasing  reflection.  We  havo  the  satisfaction 
to  believe  that  no  want  of  attachment  to  us,  love  of  honor,  pecuniary 
Tiews  nor  sinister  motives,  of  whatever  nature,  had  any  part  in  inducing 
you  t"  request  a  dismission.  And  much  as,  we  regret  the  loss  which  we 
must  sustain  by  this  separation,  we  are  not  disposed  to  complain  of  any 
injustice  mi  your  part.  No,  Sir !  We  are  rather  disposed  to  feel  grateful 
for  the  privileges  which  we  have  already  enjoyed,  and  to  hope  that  the 
usefuliii-sn  of  your  labours  will  bo  inure  extensive  tlltttl  it  could  be  with 
us.  W*>  should  be  criminally  •-mitracu-d  and  s>-lllsh  in  our  views  were 
vie  to  wish  the  general  good  tola!  sacrificed  to  our  particular  Interest. 
That  your  removal  will  !>»•  for  the  general  good  we  have  not  undertaken 
to  decide  from  our  own  knowledge,  hut  have  acted  with  deference  to 
your  superior  judgment,  and  so  far  as  self  denial  would  admit  have  acted 
with  cheerfulness, 

"  We  request  and  trust  we  shall  ever  have  an  interest  in  your  suppli- 
cations at  the  throne  of  flint  who  gave  and  who  taketh  away,  lie  assured 
dear  sir,  we  poaacotl  the  most  affectionate  feelings  for  yourself  and  family. 
Wishing  you  may  receive  a  hundred-fold  in  this  time,  and  in  the  world 
to  come  eternal  life.  , 
"Fhedkhick  Kjieu.son,  ") 
.         „  i  Addressing 

"JOSEPH  ST KA HNS,  I 

,  n.  I  Committee. 

'•1  iiomas  Putnam, 

"  Junel,  1818.    ltead  in  parish  meeting  and  approved. 

Israel  Hutchinson,  Clerk. 

Many  years  after  .Mr.  Chaplin's  departure,  one  of 
his  successors,  wrote :  "The  parting  scenes  as  they 
still  linger  in  the  memories  of  the  aged,  and  as  re- 
beaned  by  them  with  tearful  eye,  show  how  deep- a 
hold  he  bad  upon  his  people." 


It  was  at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Chaplin's  ministry 
that  the  Beverly  people  withdrew  to  form  a  church  of 
their  own,  and  by  reason  of  their  dismissal  and  from 
other  causes,  the  parent  church  was  left  in  a  low  con- 
dition, with  but  thirty-eight  members.  At  the  close 
of  Mr.  Chaplin's  ministry  the  membership  was  seven- 
ty-four. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  1818,  the  next  Sabbath  after 
Mr.  Chaplin  left,  Rev.  James  A.  Boswell  preached. 
Three  or  four  weeks  later  a  meeting  was  held  to  see 
if  the  society  were  so  "satisfied  with  the  gifts  and 
tallants"  of  this  preacher  as  to  wish  to  have  him 
supply  longer.  The  meeting  lei't  it  to  the  committee 
and  the  committee  engaged  him  for  three-quarters  of 
a  year.  A  well-known  lady  who  was  then  a  young 
Miss  attending  Miss  Martin's  "  Dame's  School  "  at 
New  Mills,  remembers  being  present  at  his  installa- 
tion, and  that  the  new  minister  looked  very  young 
and  small  when  the  old  divines  were  talking  to  him. 
Very  likely  any  man  would  have  felt  somewhat  dim- 
inutive on  such  an  occasion. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1819,  the  act  was  passed 
which  has  been"  hinted  at,  incorporating  the  First 
Baptist  Society  in  Danvers.  The  original  incorpora- 
tors were,  Andrew  Batehelder,  Martin  Bates,  Michael 
Barry,  Muses  Black,  James  Carr,  Benjamin  Chaplin, 
Thomas  Cheever,  Caleb  Clarke,  Parker  Cross,  John 
Doak,  George  Ellis,  Solomon  Emerson,  Israel  Endicot, 
George  Ervin,  Levi  Fish,  Benjamin  Foster,  William 
Francis,  Elijah  Fuller,  Timothy  Fuller,  Daniel  Good- 
hue, Allen  Gould,  Andrew  Gould,  Daniel  Hardy, 
Stephen  Haynes,  Israel  Hutchinson,  Aaron  Jacobs, 
Fbenezer  Jacobs* Henry  Johnson,  Wm.  Johnson,  Her- 
cules II.  Josselyn,  John  Kenny,  Benj.  Kent,  Benj.  Kent, 
Jr.,  Jos.  Kent,  John  Kent,  Robert  Lefavor,  Nathaniel 
Mayhew,  Samuel  Mclntire,  Jonathan  Mclntire,  John 
Mitchell,  William  Morris,  Amos  Osborn,  Jeremiah 
l'age,  John  Page,  Benjamin  Perry,  Allen  Peabody, 
Samuel  Pinder,  John  Porter,  Jonathan  Proctor,  Amos 
Putnam,  Allen  Putnam,  Andrew  Putnam,  Jeremiah 
Putnam,  John  Putnam,  Thomas  Putnam,  Parker 
Richardson,  Briggs  D.  Reed,  William  Shillaber,  Sam- 
uel Slater,  Ephraim  Smith,  Joseph  Stearns,  Seth 
Stetson,  Timothy  Stevens,  Asa  Stiekney,  Thomas  Sy- 
monds,  William  Trask,  Daniel  Upham,  Benjamin 
Webb,  Nathaniel  Webb,  Nathaniel  Webb,  Jr.,  Sam- 
uel Whipple,  Stephen  Whipple,  Amaziah  Whitney, 
Noah  Whittier  and  Moses  W.  Wilson. 

The  first  meeting  under  the  new  act  was  held  at 
School-house,  No.  2,  on  Monday,  March  29,  1819,  at 
six  o'clock,  p.m.,  to  choose  officers  and  levy  a  tax  for 
support  of  the  Gospel  and  other  expenses  for  the  en- 
suing year.  Sixteen  votes  were  cast  for  moderator, 
all  for  Thomas  Putnam ;  twenty  for  clerk,  all  for 
Israel  Hutchinson.  Thomas  Putnam,  Moses  Black 
and  Benjamin  Kent  were  elected  assessors;  Joseph 
Stearns,  treasurer;  Hercules  H.  Joslyn,  collector. 
The  first  votes  of  money  under  the  new  order  were  in 
thiswise:  "Voted  to  Raise  $400  for  the  Benefit  of 
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the  Gospel ;  Voted  to  Reconsider  the  Vote  for  $400  ; 
Voted  to  raise  $350  Dollars  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Gospel ;  Voted  to  Reconsider  the  Vote  for  $350 
Voted  unanimously  to  Raise  $300  for  the  support  of 
the  gospil  in  Said  Society  the  present  year."  Evi- 
dently a  case  of  a  strong  working  minority.  The  sum 
finally  voted  was  not,  however,  let  it  be  hoped,  the 
limit  of  the  minister's  salary.  The  old  subscription 
was  not  abandoned,  but  the  committee  were  directed 
to  present  it  to  those  persons  who  did  not "  come  under 
the  incorporation  act,"  or  any  others  d'sposed  to 
help. 

In  April  it  was  voted  without,  dissent  -  his  ''gifts 
and  tallants  "  had  stood  the  test — to  give  Mr.  Boswell 
a  call  to  settle.  On  his  acceptance,  it  was  voted 
unanimously  to  give  him  an  ordination  on  the  second 
'Wednesday  of  June,  and  that  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Wadsworth  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Walker  be  invited 
to  attend.  Ten  dollars  was  subsequently  voted  to 
Benjamin  Chaplin  to  defray  expanses  of  singing  on 
the  occasion. 

Atthe  beginning  of  the  next  church  year^March, 
1820,  there  was  not  a  unanimity  in  the  invitation  to 
Mr.  Boswell  to  continue,  and  after  careful  considera- 
tion he  asked  to  be  dismissed-  Dismission  was 
granted,  but  the  fact  that  both  a  letter  of  recommen- 
dation and — what  was  of  much  greater  import,  judg- 
ing from  the  monetary  votes  of  the  society — a  present 
of  one  hundred  dollars,  were  given  him,  goes  far  to 
remove  the  idea  that  any  ill-feeling  existed  between 
pastor  and  people. 

Rev.  Arthur  Drinkwater  preached  more  or  less  dur- 
ing the  following  spring  and  summer,  and  in  August 
the  society  met  to  consider  his  gifts  and  talents,  and 
requested  him  "  to  make  them  a  visit  and  supply  the 
pulpit  for  a  certain  term  of  time  as  the  Society  may 
think  proper."  In  September  advice  was  received 
from  Dr.  Chaplin,  their  old  pastor,  "respecting  Mr. 
Drinkwater's  character  as  being  a  good  gospel  minis- 
ter," and  he  was  invited  to  settle  over  the  church. 
December  7,  1821,  was  appointed  for  installation. 

In  November.  1S22,  there  were  certain  votes  passed 
which  must  have  had  a  meaning  to  somebody, — 
"Voted  that  there  be  a  committee  chosen  to  wait  on 
the  mati  who  stole  the  wood  from  the  Society.  Voted 
that  the  man  that  stole  the  wood  be  allowed  24  hours 
to  produce  the  man  he  bought  the  wood  of,  and  if  he 
does  not  he  must  take  the  course  of  the  law." 

In  1824  Abednego  Rust  and  Nathaniel  Tuttle  were 
chosen  "thything  men  to  keep  the  boys  still ;"  about 
the  time  of  Mr.  Drinkwater's  installation  William 
Johnson  had  been  empowered  to  present  to  the 
grand  jury  any  persons  making  any  disturbance  in 
or  about  the  meeting-house  on  the  Sabbath  ;  in  1825 
Daniel  Hardy  was  deputed  to  take  care  of  the  boys 
in  the  galleries,  and  the  ty thing  men  chosen  by  the 
town  were  requested  "to  take  cognizance  of  the  boys 
that  throng  the  porch  before  divine  Service,  J,o  the 
inconvenience  of  the  females  that  are  going  into  the 


meeting-house."  Does  any  grandfather  wink  slyly 
to  himself? 

In  January,  1826,  Gideon  Foster,  Benjamin  Kent 
and  Briggs  R.  Read  were  commissioned  to  draft  a  bill 
and  secure  its  passage  by  the  Legislature,  authorizing 
the  taxation  of  pews  ;  such  a  bill  became  a  law  in  the 
following  March.  By  its  provisions  a  person  must 
own,  in  order  to  vote  thenceforth  in  the  society  meet- 
ings, at  least  one-half  a  floor  pew  or  the  whole  of  a 
gallery  pew. 

The  year  1828  is  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of 
the  Baptist  Society  as  the  year  of  a  new  house  of  wor- 
ship. Though  the  first  house  was  but  forty-five  years 
old,  suspicions  were  entertained  as  to  its  strength. 
An  association  of  subscribers,  afterwards  proprietors, 
was  formed  to  build  a  new  house. 

The  proprietors  of  the  new  meeting-house,  though 
composed,  of  course,  of  the  leading  Baptists,  were 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  society.  They  held 
their  own  meetings  and  kept  their  own  records, 
Samuel  P.  Fowler  acting  as  clerk.  At  their  first 
meeting,  in  March,  1828,  it  was  voted,  "That  if  the 
proprietors  of  the  old  meeting-house  are  willing  to 
dispose  of  their  house  and  the  land  on  which  it 
stands,  for  a  reasonable  consideration  we  purchase  it 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  house  and  erecting  a 
new  one  in  its  place,  to  be  governed  by  the  present 
incorporation.  The  property  in  the  house  to  belong 
to  the  subscribers  to  the  new  meeting-house.  It  is 
understood,  in  case  we  purchase  the  old  meeting- 
house, a  new  one  will  be  erected  on  its  site  within 
eighteen  months."  Eben  Hunt,  Arthur  Drinkwater 
and  Moses  W.  Wilson  were  appointed  to  see  if  the 
proprietors  of  the  old  meeting-house  were  willing  to 
dispose  of  their  house  under  such  conditions. 

The  society  held  a  series  of  meetings  about  the 
same  time,  at  which  the  standing  committee  were 
empowered  to  sell  the  building  "  for  four  hundred 
dollars  and  nothing  less,  and  more  if  they  can  get  it," 
the  purchasers  to  remove  the  same  before  the  follow- 
ing June;  and  the  "  subscribers  "  were  permitted  to 
erect  a  new  meeting-house  on  the  old  lot  for  the  use 
of  the  church  and  society,  to  be  governed  by  the  act 
of  incorporation  already  in  force. 

That  old  church  is  still  in  existence.  It  was  bought 
by  John  A,  Learoyd  and  removed  to  the  Plains,  not 
far  from  Lindall  Hill,  where  its  timbers  grew,  and 
has  ever  since  been  used  as  a  currier-shop.  It  was 
thought,  as  has  been  said,  old  and  unsafe  when  sold, 
but  as  Mr.  Rice,  with  characteristic  humor,  remarks, 
"it  has  upon  it  at  the  present  time  a  certain  air  of 
breadth  and  settlement  in  configuration  of  such  a 
sort  that  the  eye  of  the  beholder  may  not  readily  dis- 
cern to  what  end  it  should  ever  fall  down." 

The  new  building  committee  were  Samuel  Fowler, 
Arthur  Drinkwater,  Daniel  Hardy,  Briggs  R.  Reed, 
and  Ebenezer  Blunt.  The  chairman  was  directed, 
among  other  things,  to  ascertain  whether  any  compen- 
sation could  be  obtained  for  the  land  belonging  to 
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the  meeting-house  lot,  but  used  as  a  highway  since 
t lie  widening  of  the  road  in  1802,  and  he  found  that 
the  society  had  slept  too  long  on  their  rights.  The 
proprietors  held  meetings  through  the  summer  and  fall, 
and  from  time  to  time  instalments  of  subscriptions 
were  paid  in.  In  December.  1S28,  they  wished  to 
know  whether  their  subscription  paper  was  an  instru- 
ment sufficiently  binding  to  sue  upon  for  non-pay- 
ment, and  Messrs.  Fowler,  Hunt  and  Reed  were  sen! 
to  obtain  advice  from  Rufus  Choate,  then  at  South 
Parish,  and  'Squire  Benj.  Merrill.  The  advice  was 
that  the  paper  would  hold. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1829,  the  house  was  finished, 
and  the  committee  were  directed  to  "  inform  the 
Baptist  Society  at  their  annual  meeting  (when  it  is 
understood  that  the  house  will  have  been  accepted) 
that  the  house  is  ready  for  their  use,  and  that  they  lie 
desired  to  make  arrangements  for  the  opening  of  the 
house  with  appropriate  religious  services." 

May  1st,  John  Porter,  Benj.  Kent  and  Benj.  Porter 
were  chosen  to  arrange  for  dedication.  May  25th 
Mr.  Kent  and  Daniel  Hardy  were  authorized*  to  sell 
the  pews  in  the  new  church  at  public  auction  by  bid- 
ding for  choice  over  and  above  the  appraisal,  the  ap- 
praisal to  cover  the  cost  of  the  house  ;  and  they  wi  re 
also  directed  "  to  obtain  a  legal  title  to  the  land  un- 
der a  part  and  adjoining  said  meeting-house  of  the 
family  of  the  late  Captain  Thomas  Putnam,  de- 
ceased."    A  summary  statement  of  the  cost  of  the 


church  is  this : 

E.  Felt,  SI35.H0 

Nathaniel  Galucfa   1 10.80 

K.  Perry   20.63 

Jona.  Perry,   20.011 

Israel  Endicoll,  ■   58.24 

Etonezerliunl   2.un 

Ediimnd  Xeedham,    lb. tin 

M.  Putsifer   ICO/o 

Sam'l  Kowler,   41.27 

S.  V.  Fowler,  •   3.00 

Henry  L.Gonld,-   2170 

>I.  Wilson,  . 

W.  Francis,       r  Carpenters,  14290.60 

J.  IW,  I 

T..tnl  $1825.11 

At  this  time  when  the  people  moved  out  of  the  old 
house  into  the  new,  the  relations  of  pastor  and  peo- 
ple and  of  the  people  to  one  another  should  have 
been    particularly    harmonious.     Mr.  Drinkwater 


closed  his  pastorate  June  26,  1829.  During  the  last 
year  of  his  service  .some  very  unpleasant  differences 
of  opinion  arose  in  the  society  which  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  the  Universalist  Society,  weakening 
not  inconsiderably  the  society  in  which  the  division 
occurred.  Universalism  had  its  beginnings'in  Dan- 
vers  much  earlier  than  this,  as  will  hereafter  appear. 
A  hint  at  the  feeling  which  existed  in  182!*  may  be 
found  in  a  vote  that  the  committee  be  instructed  "  to 
inquire  into  the  story  that  has  gone  abroad  that  the 
Unitarians  want  to  get  the  new  meeting-house."  . 
Mr.  Drinkwater  is  remembered  by  certain  old  peo- 


ple as  one  of  the  sort  of  men  that  Cajsar  liked  to  have 
I  about  him,  not  a  bit  "  lean  and  hungry."  He  was  of 
a  light,  llorid  complexion,  of  talents  not  rising  high 
above  the  average ;  he  made  many  friends  outside  of 
his  own  church. 

In  the  siuing  of  1830  the  Rev.  James  Barnabee  was 
by  unanimous  vote  invited  to  fill  the  vacant  pulpit. 
He  is  remembered  by  old  people  as  a  man  witli  a 
very  loud  voice.    Mr.  Barnabee's  year  commenced  on 
the  first  of  May,  and  six  hundred  dollars  was  voted 
for  his  support  and  incidental  charges.    His  pastorate 
was  short,  ending  in  May,  1832,  but  very  eventful ; 
soon  after  he  came  the  great  revival  all  through  the 
churches  was  felt  here  with  so  great  effect  that  the 
I  membership  was  increased  from  ninety-three  to  one 
I  hundred  and  thirty-nine.     At  the  old  church,  Dr. 
J  Braman's,  there  were  added  in  the  same  period  one 
hundred  and  twelve  members, increasing  the  member- 
ship from  about  one  hundred,  in  1828,  to  one  hundred 
and  ninety-five  in  1833. 

July  23,  1832,  the  society  united  with  the  church 
in  giving  a  call  to  the  Rev.  John  Holroyd,  at  a  salary 
I  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  year.    Five  years 
later,  November  8,  1837,  Mr.  Holroyd  died  while  at 
Providence,  R.  1., —  the  only  instance  of  a  vacancy  in 
,  the  pastorate  caused  by  death.    During  his  labors  the 
|  membership  of  the  church  reached  its  highest,  limit- 
one  hundred  and   fifty-five.     He  was  about  sixty 
years  old  at  his  death;  a  quiet,  venerable  appearing 
man,  greatly  beloved  and  lamented  by  all  w  ho  knew 
him.     He  left  a  widow,  but  no  children  ;  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Benedict,  of  Providence,  a  somewhat 
noted  Baptist  preacher  and  writer. 

May  26,  1838,  Rev.  E.  W.  Dickinson  accepted  a 
call  of  the  church  and  society,  at  a  salary  of  six  hun- 
dred dollars.    His  stay  was  short.    He  resigned  in 
October  of  the  next  year;  in  his  letter  of  resignation 
he  wrote:  "The  causes  which  lead  to  this  step,  it  is 
presumed  are  already  known,  and  their  capitulation 
;  at  this  time  is  not  needed.  The  subject  has  long  been 
I  before  our  minds,  and  although  the  separation,  to  me 
!  at  least,  is  painful,  still  the  feelings  natural  to  such 
an  event  are  less  poignant  than  if  it  had  been  sudden." 

For  more  than  a  year  after  Mr.  Dickinson's  resig- 
nation there  was  no  settled  pastor. 

Rev.  J.  Humphrey  Avery  supplied  the  pulpit  some 
of  the  time,  and  in  January,  L841,  he  was  invited  to 
become  settled.  In  response  he  wrote  that  he  would 
come  on  the  following  conditions: 

"  Tli.it  1  receive  the  ninety  dollars  now  due  for  supplying  your  pulpit, 
!  before  llie  close  of  the  present  week  ;  Unit  my  salary  commence  the  first 
day  of  Fein  nary  ;  that  I  liave  seven  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  to  he 
paid  quarterly;  that  I  have  two  Sabbaths  during  tho  year  to  dispose  uf 
j  us  I  may  think  fit;  tlmt  the  church  and  society  have  the  right  to  dis- 
j  miss  me  at  any  time  by  giving  me  three  months  notice ;  that  duplicates 
'  of  this  contract  be  signed  by  the  committee  of  the  church  and  society 
I  and  myself,  in  presence  of  competent  witnesses;  that  one  of  the  (hi pi i- 
I  elites  he  left  with  the  clerk  of  the  church  or  tho  clerk  of  tho  society  ami 
|  the  other  with  me.    Should  any  apology  be  doemed  proper,  brethren, 
i  for  the  formality  of  this  statement,  I  have  only  to  say  that  in  mere  bus- 
Iriet-s  transactions  I  have  hut  one  method  " 
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The  business  men  at  New  Mills  were  evidently  not 
displeased  with  a  business-like  pastor;  the  conditions 
were  accepted.  After  seven  or  eight  months  he  ad- 
dressed another  letter  to  the  committee  in  equally 
plain  terms,  giving  them  the  choice  of  accepting  his 
resignation  February  1,  1S4l\  or  of  making  his  salary 
six  hundred  dollars  after  that  date  and,  in  addition, 
furnishing  him  "  with  a  good  room  near  the  meeting- 
house, to  which  he  might  remove  his  library,"  and  of 
giving  him  a  regular  installation  as  soon  as  might  be 
convenient.  And  the  terms  of  the  latter  alternative 
were  promptly  accepted.  Mr.  Avery  had  been  a  Con- 
gregationalism 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1843,  the  society  voted  unani- 
mously to  concur  with  the  church  in  giving  the  Rev. 
Joseph  W.  Eaton  a  call,  at  a  salary  of  five  hundred 
dollars  for  the  first  year.  His  letter  of  acceptance  is 
dated  July  17,  1S43.    The  next  spring  he  wrote: 

"The  inrisfactiou,  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  express  with  my 
poor  services  for  tlie  past  year  lias  been  particularly  grateful  to  my  feel- 
ings. .  .  .  The  union  which  I  am  informed  pervades  your  lioily  gives  me 
reason  to  hope  that  my  labor*  among  you  may  yet  ho  useful,  ami  so  long 
as  this  stale  of  things  continues  1  shall  he  encouraged  to  e*  rt  myself  for 
your  spiritual  benefit." 

But  times  were  hard  for  the  church  and  society 
during  Mr.  Eaton's  pastorate.  Among  the  founders 
of  the  church,  it  will  he  remembered,  none  were  more 
prominent  than  Gideon  Foster  and  certain  other  South 
Parish  men,  and  for  a  number  of  years  the  New  .Mills 
Church  was  supported  by  all  people  of  that  denomi- 
nation, far  and  wide  in  this  vicinity.  Rut  we  have 
seen  how,  in  1801,  the  Beverly  people  withdrew  to 
form  a  church  of  their  own  ;  then,  in  ]804,  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Salem  was  established,  and,  doubt- 
less, a  number  of  South  Parisli  people  who  found 
themselves  more  conveniently  situated  to  Salem  than 
to  New  Mills,  at  once  associatetl  themselves  with  the 
Salem  Church.  But  in  the  meantime  there  had  been 
a  growing  desire  among  those  parishioners  of  the  New 
Mills  Church  who  lived  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
town  to  have  a  church  of  their  own.  .  They  began  to 
hold  meetings  in  Armory  Hall  in  1843,  settled  a  min- 
ister and  built  a  chapel  timl  same  year.  This  was 
about  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Eaton's  pastorate  at  New 
Mills,  during  which  thirteen  of  his  church-members 
were  dismissed  to  join  the  new  church.  These  dis- 
missals, though  not  great  in  number,  came  at  a  time 
when  the  parent  church  could  ill  afford  any  loss  of 
strength.  But  a  much  more  serious  element  of  dis- 
turbance was  the  storm  of  the  anti-slavery  movement 
which  centered  on  the  old  church  and  struck  hard. 
An  account  of  the  "  Come-outers  "  appears  elsewhere. 
About  the  only  mention  of  anti-slavery  which  appears 
on  the  society's  records  arc  these  votes: 

April  -1,  l$39.  "  Voted  that  the  Lectors  on  Pees,  Temperance  anil 
antmlavery  bo  free  of  expense,  after  having  the  Concent  o(  the  Standing 
Committee. 

April  21,  1810.  "Voted  it  be  left  with  the  Standing  Committee 
whether  then  shall  be  lectures  in  the  meeting  house  on  the  mibjoct  of 
el»»cry  the  ensuing  year." 

It  was  well  understood  that  Mr.  Eaton  was  to  have 
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six  hundred  dollars  after  the  first  year,  but  it  was  not 
easy  to  raise  the  money.  They  asked  him  to  take  five 
hundred  dollars.  "  On  listening,"  he  replied,  "  to  the 
description  you  gave  me  of  the  financial  concerns  of 
the  society,  I  stated  that  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  ex- 
actly what  my  circumstances  were,  but  promised  that 
if  I  could  do  anything  to  help  to  extricate  the  society 
from  its  embarrassments,  I  would  cheerfully  do  it.  On 
looking  over  my  accounts,  however,  I  find  myself  much 
more  largely  indebted  to  others  than  I  supposed  my- 
self to  be,  and  that  my  salary  has  been  barely  suffi- 
cient to  enable  nie  to  meet  my  expenses.  1  do  not  see 
how  they  can  be  reduced.  The  idea  of  being  in  debt 
without  having  the  means  to  pay  it,  is  to  me  distress- 
ing, both  from  the  sinfulness  of  the  thing  and  from 
its  influence  on  the  cause  of  religion.  I  have  nothing 
to  depend  upon  for  a  support  but  the  compensation  I 
receive  for  my  services,  and  must  look  therefore  to  the 
people  whom  I  serve  for  the  means  of  a  comfortable 
maintenance.  Still,!  cannot  endure  the  thought  of 
being  a  burden  to  the  society ;  hence,  hoping  we  may 
have  health  and  strength,  considering  the  dull  state  of 
business,  and  desirous  of  affording  the  society  what 
relief  I  can,  I  will  try,  though  1  know  not  how  I  shall 
succeed,  to  do  this  year  with  live  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars." 

To  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the  situation,  on  the 
morning  of  September  0",  1847,  the  church  and  vestry 
were  destroyed  by  lire,  ami  there  was  no  insurance. 
An  adjoining  dwelling,  owned  by  Aaron  Eveleth,  was 
burned  at  the  same  time. 

The  standing  committee  pluckily  issued  a  warrant 
before  the  close  of  the  day,  calling  upon  the  society 
to  take  action  as  to  building  it  new  house.  Fn  one 
week  from  the  date  of  the  warrant,  the  shortest  time 
allowable,  the  society  met.  and  voted  "that  we  feel  it 
our  duty  to  make  an  effort  to  creel  a  new  house  in 
place  of  the  one  destroyed  by  lire,"  and  appointed 
twelve  men  to  circulate  a  subscription  paper  for  the 
purpose, — Daniel  Goodhue,  Jr.,  Tristram  Woodbury, 
Hiram  Preston,  David  H.  Caldwell,  William  Putnam, 
Henry  Johnson,  Benj.  Porter,  Moses  Black,  Rev.  J. 
\V.  Katon,  Ahijah  Porter,  Peter  Waitt  and  Jacob  F. 
Perry.  Both  the  Universalist  Society  and  the  new 
society  at  the  Plains  promptly  tendered  the  use  of 
their  churches  to  the  Baptists.  Arrangements  were 
made  with  the  former. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  Benjamin  Forter,  Moses 
Black  and  David  H.  Caldwell  were  instructed  "  to  se- 
lect such  a  model  of  a  house  as  they  think  will  best 
suit  the  society." 

On  the  18th  of  October  a  building  committee  were 
chosen  to  carry  out  the  vote  of  its  society  to  rebuild, 
— Benjamin  Porter,  David  H.  Caldwell,  Moses  Black, 
Henry  Johnson  and  Josiah  Ross.  The  third  meeting- 
house of  the  society  was  erected  within  the  next  year 
and  is  the  one  now  in  use.  The  present  church  bell 
was  then  purchased  by  certain  "  proprietors,"  and  was 
hung  in  the  tower  on  the  following  conditions  : 
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"That  the  bell  he  rung  by  the  sexton  of  the  Baptist  Society  on  Sun- 
days, the  Universalist  Society  paying  one-halt  the  expense  ;  that  the  bell 
be  rung  at  any  other  time  by  either  Society,  not  interfering  with  our  re- 
ligious services,  by  each  paying  their  own  sexton  ;  the  door  to  be  locked 
— on*  Key  to  be  kept  by  the  sexton,  one  to  the  care  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment. The  remains  of  the  bell,  if  ever  burned,  to  ge  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  bell.  The  bell  to  bo  hung  on  a  good  substantial  bell  frame  secured 
to  the  deck."' 


The  following  clipping  from  an 
interesting  in  this  connection  :  ■ 


old 


newspaper  is 


Notice. 

The  Ladies  of  the  First  Baptist  Society  in  Dauvers  will  give  a  Tea 
Party  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  4th,  in  Citizens'  Hall,  Xew  Mills,  to  aid  in 
furnishing  the  new  house  of  worship,  now-  erected  on  the  site  of  the  one 
destroyed  by  fire  last  year.  Oood  music  will  be  secured  for  the  occasion, 
etc.,  etc. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1849,  Mr.  Eaton  addressed 
to  the  society  a  letter  of  resignation.    Like  his  other 
communications  it  is  full  of  Christian  manliness  and 
forbearance;  and  it  gives  an  insight  into  the  state  of 
things  which,  by  reason  of  circumstances  beyond  his 
control,  made  his  pastorate  not  a  bed  of  roses.   "  Just 
before  your  former  meeting-house  burnt,  I  was  led 
to  canvass  the  question  whether  I  ought  not  t»  resign 
my  office,  but  after  the  occurrence  of  that  event  I  con- 
cluded it  was  my  duty  at  any  rate  to  remain  with  you 
and  aid  you  in  every  way  in  my  power  until  another 
edifice  should  be  erected."    It  was  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  church  that  he  resigned.  In  explana- 
tion he  wrote:  "I  do  this  not  because  as  great  an 
amount  of  success  has  not  been  realized  as  could  have 
been  anticipated,  considering  the  distracted  state  of 
things  when  I  came  among  you,  the  adverse  influences 
w  ith  which  I  have  had  to  contend,  the  disaster  you 
experienced  in  the  burning  of  your  meeting-house, 
the  many  removals  of  whole  families  from  town,  the 
deaths  that  have  occurred  among  you,  some  of  whom 
have  been  your  prominent  men,  the  formation  of  two 
new  societies  at  the  Plains,  the  excitements  of  dilt'er- 
eut  kinds  that  have  existed  in  the  place,  and  the  low 
state  of  religion.    If  I  mistake  not,  this  society  is  in 
a  far  better  condition  than  any  one,  acquainted  with 
the  facts  in  the  case,  could  reasonably  expect  it  to  be 
in.    I  lake  this  step  not  because,  could  a  change  be 
ellecn-d  which  might  easily  be  done,  I  could  not  labor 
on  with  zeal  and  hope;  but  because  of  the  want  of 
that  spirit,  energy  and  co-operation,  which  character- 
izes new  enterprises;  which  allows  nothing  to  be  un- 
done which  should  be  done,  and  which  is  essential  to 
success." 

In  March,  1850,  a  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  Aaron 
W.  Chaffin.  This  was  his  first  pastorate,  and  he  re- 
mained here  fifteen  years,  an  average  preacher  and  an 
excellent  pastor,  greatly  beloved  not  only  by  his  own 
people  but  by  his  fellow-citizens  generally,  for  he 
took  great  interest  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  good 
of  the  town,  and  especially  in  the  schools.  Genial, 
kind,  witty,  "everybody  liked  him."  He  accepted  a 
call  to  Manchester,  N.  H.,  died  at  Lynn  in  1874,  and 
was  buried  here  in  Walnut  Grove  Cemetery. 

Rev.  Foster  Henry  succeeded  Mr.  Chaflin,  and  oc- 


cupied the  pulpit  from  December  5,  1S62,  to  May  1, 
1805.  Then  followed  Rev.  Charles  H.  Holbrook, 
from  November  14,  1S65,  to  September  2,  1870;  Rev. 
J.  A.Goodhue,  from  November  22,  1870,  to  May  1, 
1872;  Rev.  G.  W.  McCulIough,  from  June  20,  1873, 
to  April  1,  1876;  Rev.  Lucien  Drury,  from  August  3, 
1877,  to  April  29,  1883;  Rev.  Gideon  Cole,  from  July 
1,  1884,  to  the  present  time. 

These  notes  have  treated  chiefly  of  the  Society. 
The  Baptist  Church  was  organized  July,  1793,  with 
thirty-six  members.  The  first  deacons  were  Eleazer 
YVallis  and  Israel  Porter.  Benjamin  Kent  was  ap- 
pointed 1823;  Hercules  Joselyn,  1832 ;  John  Hood, 
1835;  Parker  Brown,  1838;  fchabod  Sawyer,  1839; 
Abijah  Porter,  1845;  Henry  Johnson,  1855;  James 
Felton,  1855;  Charles  H.  Whipple,  1855;  Monroe  B. 
Brigham,  1859;  Francis  Bowen,  1874  ;  Win.  A.  Jacobs, 
1880.  Deacons  Whipple  and  Jacobs  are  the  present 
incumbents. 

The  committees  appointed  "to  supply  preaching" 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  society  have  already  been 
given.  They  were  the  precursors  of  the  regular 
standing  committees.  A  complete  list  of  the  latter 
cannot  be  given  for  lack  of  space,  but  the  names 
which  appear  at  the  beginning  of  each  decade  of  this 
century  will  give  some  idea  of  the  prominent  sup- 
porters of  the  society  from  time  to  time  : 


1800.  Deacon  I.  Poller. 


Nathaniel  Prince. 

Hiram  Preston. 

Nicholas  Dodge. 

1850.  Benj.  Porter. 

Wm.  Trask. 

James  Holt. 

Amos  Sawyer. 

Henry  Johnson. 

1810.  Benj.  Porter,  Jr. 

1800. 

John  Burns 

Benj.  Kent. 

M.  H.  Brigham. 

Richard  Elliot. 

Elnathan  bodge. 

L.  Leonard. 

1870. 

Wm.  Putnam. 

Wm.  Trask. 

M.  B.  Brigham. 

1820.  Benj.  Kent. 

Wm.  A .  Jacobs. 

Wm.  Trask. 

1880. 

0.  II.  Whipple. 

Stephen  Whipple. 

W.  A.  .Jacobs. 

1830.  Daniel  Hardy. 

Geo.  H.  Perkins. 

Jacob  F.  Perry. 

1887. 

C.  II.  Whipple. 

John  Porter. 

W.  A.  Jacobs. 

1840.  Benj.  Porter. 

Solomon  Fuller. 

I  lai  d  v. 


The  first  clerk  of  the  society,  chosen  November 
26,  1781,  was  Dr.  Nathaniel  Gott,  but  he  did  not 
serve  through  the  successive  adjournments  of  the  first 
meeting,  and  Jonathan  Sawyer,  chosen  in  his  place, 
held  the  office  about  live  years,  until  178(1,  when  Na- 
thaniel Fowler's  name  appears.  Ebenezer  Dale  was 
clerk  in  1789,  Israel  Porter  in  1790.  On  April  5, 
1792,  Israel  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  was  chosen,  and  after 
thirty  years  of  continuous  service,  his  neatly  kept 
records  end  with  the  oath  administered  by  him  to  his 
successor,  Stephen  Whipple,  April  17,  1821. 

Stephen  Whipple  served  but  one  year. 

Hercules  H.  Josselyn  was  chosen  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  1822,  and  he  served  till  April,  1841,  nine- 
teen years,  when  it  was  voted  "  that  the  Thanks  ot 
this  Society  be  presented  to  Hercules  Josselyn  for  his 
long  and  faithful  services  as  Clerk  of  the  Society." 

Parker  B.Francis  held  the  office  to  April  1843 : 
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Hiram  Preston,  1843-45 ;  Charles  E.  Smith,  1845- 
53;  Maurice  C.  Oby,  1853-58;  Isaac  N.  Roberts, 
1S5S-62;  M.  H.  Dorman,  1862-64;  Josiah  Ross, 
1864-75;  William  H.  Stetson,  1S75-S0;  Charles  A. 
Gentlee,  1880,  to  tlie  present,  1887. 

Last  April,  1SS7,  the  Sunday-school  observed  its 
sixty-ninth  anniversary.  The  original  records,  if 
there  were  any,  are  not  to  be  found.  John  Hood, 
Peter  Waitt  and  Captain  Benjamin  Porter  were  sup- 
erintendents before  1854,  since  which  time,  thirty- 
three  years,  Deacon  Charles  H.  Whipple,  has  been  in 
continuous  service.  There  are  now  one  hundred  and 
sixty  connected  with  the  school. 

January  26,  1879,  the  standing  committee  were  in- 
structed "  to  inquire  into  the  cost  of  buying  the  land 
adjoining  that  of  the  society  on  High  Street,  and  of 
building  thereon  such  a  building  as  the  Society  needs." 
This  vote  was  the  beginning  of  the  new  chapel  which 
was  dedicated  this  spring,  1887. 

"Among  the  favorable  causes  under  the  blessing 
of  God,"  these  were  Mr.  Chaffin's  words  thirty  years 
ago,  "  which  have  conspired  to  keep  this  somewhat 
ancient  church  in  existence,  we  should  not  fail  to 
notice  the  general  unanimity  of  its  members  and 
their  steadfastness  in  sound  doctrine  and  wholesome 
discipline.  Besides,  there  never  has  been  a  time  when 
there  have  not  been  some  noble,  self-denying  brethren 
and  sisters  whose  faith  in  the  darkest  hour  faltered 
not.  In  the  early,  as  well  as  the  later  history  of  this 
church,  especially  will  the  names  of  Porter,  Kent, 
Richardson,  Whitney  and  Hardy,  with  others  of  kin- 
dred spirit,  now  at  rest  in  Heaven,  be  held  in  long 
and  sacred  remembrance.  While  living  they  were 
known  in  thechurches,  and,  though  dead,  their  deeds 
live." 

UNIVERSAI.IST. — The  pioneer  of  Universalism  in 
Danvers  was  Edmund  Putnam.  He  was  born  here  in 
1724,  moved  to  Topsfield  in  early  life,  returned  when 
about  thirty-five,  and  occupied  the  well-preserved 
old  house  off  Locust  Street,  afterwards  the  home  of 
his  distinguished  grandson,  F.lins  Putnam,  and  at 
present  owned  by  Augustus  Fowler.  Edmund  Put- 
nam was  for  twenty-three  years,  from  1762,  a  deacon 
of  the  old  Church.  Probably  his  changed  views  of 
theology  led  to  his  resignation  in  1785.  Dr.  Nichols' 
centennial  poem  contains  this: 

"Still  people  would  think,  read  tlieir  Bibles, 
Km  brace 

Other  doctrine!  than  those  we  have  named  ; 
Deacon  Kdmund,  with  new-fangled  views  of 

God's  grace, 
Universal  salvation  proclaimed."  , 

An  item  in  the  records  of  the  old  church  is  signifi- 
cant in  this  connection,—"  In  1788  rates  were  abated 
of  Samuel  Cheever,  Jer.  Hutchinson,  James  Smith, 
John  Swinerton,  Henry  Putnam,  Nath'l  Webb,  Wm. 
Gilford,  and  Mrs.  Eunice  Hutchinson,  because  they 
entertained  religious  sentiments  differing  from  those 


professed  by  the  church."  Though,  as  has  been  seen, 
this  was  about  the  time  the  Baptists  organized  their 
church,  some  who  were  thus  "differing"  are  known 
to  have  been  early  Universalists. 

It  was  in  the  little  community  at  Putnamville — 
Deacon  Putnam's  neighborhood — that  the  new  ideas 
were  most  thought  about  and  talked  about,  and 
where  they  first  assumed  organic  form. 

Rev.  Henry  P.  Forbes  delivered  a  historical  ad- 
dress of  the  society  on  the  occasion  of  its  fiftieth  an- 
niversary, October  ]9,  1879,  which  is  here  liberally 
used  in  connection  with  the  series  of  historical  letters 
written  by  Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  P.  Putnam,  a  great- 
grandson  of  Deacon  Edmund.  Mr.  Forbes  has  thus 
well  and  concisely  spoken  of  those  families  in  Put- 
namville in  which  Universalism  was  especially  fos- 
tered : 

"In  true  Danvers  fashion,  they  were  nearly  all  re- 
lated to  each  other.  Israel  Putnam,  2d  (Dea.  Ed- 
mund's son),  married  Anna,  sister  of  Elias  Endicott, 
Jr.  Zorobbabel  Porter  married  Mary,  another  sis- 
ter. Elias  himself,  when  a  young  man,  worked  at 
the  currier's  trade  in  Gloucester,  where  John  Murray 
was  settled  over  the  First  Universalist  Society  organ- 
ized in  America.  He  returned  to  Danvers,  and,  hav- 
ing married,  came  to  live  in  the  house  where  dwelt 
his  sister  Anna.  This  family  of  families — Endicotts, 
Porters,  Putnams — seems  to  have  been  of  one  mind 
in  religious  matters.  They  were  all  persons  of 
character  and  influence,  and  chiefly  from  I  hem  came 
the  impetus  toward  the  formation  of  an  Universalist 
Society.  But  they  were  not  alone.  The  Browns,  the 
Richardsons,  the  Bakers,  and  Woodburys  of  Wenham, 
with  various  others,  had  conic  to  be  more  or  less 
earnest  believers.  In  the  year  1815  the  fluid  senti- 
ment began  to  crystalize  into  an  organization.  On 
the  22d  of  April  a  company  of  them  assembled,  or- 
ganized themselves  into  a  society,  and  drew  up  a 
Declaration  of  1'rinc'iples." 

At  this  first  meeting,  Israel  Putnam,  2d,  was  cho- 
sen moderator  and  treasurer;  Colonel  Warren  Porter, 
clerk;  John  linker,  Joseph  and  Zorobbabel  Porter, 
committee.  The  committe  were  instructed  "to  in- 
quire after  a  minister  as  soon  as  funds  can  be  ob- 
tained to  pay  him,  and  invite  any  suitable  person 
that  may  be  willing  to  preach."  The  committee 
found  a  very  suitable  person  in  Rev.  Hosea  Ballon, 
who  came  up  to  preach  occasionally  in  the  little 
school-house  and  gave  the  new  movement  the  im- 
petus of  his  powerful  help.  For  a  number  of  years 
there  was  slow  and  quiet  progress,  the  number  of 
members  recorded  in  1823  being  thirty-six;  in  1825, 
forty-four.  Besides  Mr.  Ballon  many  other  ministers 
came  to  preach  in  the  school-house,  among  others 
Rev.  Charles  Hudson,  who,  at  the  semi-centennial 
was  living,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  at  Lexington, 
Mass. 

The  last  recorded  meeting  of  the  society  at  Put- 
namville was  May  28,  1827.    "  With  this,  the  ecclesi- 
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astieal  stream  sinks  from  the  ledges  of  Blind-hole  in- 
to the  sands  of  the  Plain,  and  working  its  way  south- 
ward huhbles  up  at  the  New  Mills."  This  latter 
place,  the  thriving  commercial  centre  of  quite  an  ex- 
tensive territory,  by  all  odds  the  liveliest  portion  of 
the  town,  having  but  one  church,  and  that  of  rigid 
tenets,  seems  to  have  been  good  ground  for  the  larger 
growth  of  Universalism.  It  has  been  shown  from  the 
records  of  the  Baptist  Society  how  about  this  time 
defections  were  occurring,  and  how  in  1829  a  consid- 
erable number  of  Baptists  formally  withdrew.  This 
withdrawal  marked  the  occasion  of  the  formation  of 
the  Dan  vers  Universal  Society,  which  was  brought 
about  by  a  simple  agreement  of  association  in  the 
handwriting  of  Dr.  Ebenezer  Hunt,  dated  October 
15,  1829,  and  signed  by  William  Francis,  Hathorne 
Porter,  Josiah  Gray,  John  Boss,  Moses  W.  Wilson, 
Nathaniel  Board  man,  Joshua  Silvester,  B,  C.  Briek- 
ett,  William  E.  Kimball,  Daniel  Woodman,  Ebenezer 
Hunt,  Benjamin  Potter,  Isaac  Caldwell,  William 
Rogers.  A  petition  was  immediately  issued  to  Dr. 
George  Osgood,  justice  of  the  peace,  and  by  Jiiin  a 
warrant  was  issued  for  a  first  meeting  for  the  legal 
establishment  of  a  new  religious  society.  Upon  this 
petition  are  the  additional  names  of  John  Hines, 
Joseph  Porter,  Sylvanus  Dodge  and  Simeon  Pendar. 
These  eighteen  men  are  regarded  as  the  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  present  society;  five  were  living  at  the 
semi-centennial,  1^79,  and  foui  were  present,  but  to- 
day but  one  of  all  the  number  is  surviving,  Joshua 
Silvester.    (Since  writing,  lie,  too,  has  passed  away). 

For  some  months  efforts  were  made  to  form  a  union 
with  certain  early  Unitarians  at  New  Mills,  of  whom 
Capt.  Jeremiah  Page,  Jonas  Warren  and  Maj.  Moses 
Black  were  leaders.  A  coalition  committee  were  ap- 
pointed to  agree  on  a  name,  but  no  report  was  ever 
made,  and  March  8,  1830,  these  efforts  seem  to  have 
been  acknowledged  fruitless,  audit  was  voted  "that 
this  society  be  called  the  First  Universalist  Society  of 
Danvers." 

The  first  standing  committee,  William  Francis, 
F.Usha  Pratt  and  Joseph  Porter,  were  at  once  in- 
structed t"  consider  the  expediency  of  hiring  the  old 
Baptist  meeting-house,  which  had  been  removed  in 
1828,  as  has  been  noticed  in  the  sketch  of  the  Baptist 
Society,  to  make  room  for  a  new  house  on  the  origi- 
nal site.  The  committee  hired  the  old  house 
at  forty-five  dollars  lor  a  year.  No  clergyman 
was  yet  settled,  and  preaching  was  irregular;  but 
the  society  grew,  there  being  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  males  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 
Though  a  vote  was  in  the  meantime  taken  "that 
the  contemplated  meeting-house  be  located  at  or  near 
the  Plains  so  called,"  the  old  house  was  hired  again, 
b'-it  the  contract  was  made  not  without  bitterness. 
Major  Black  and  John  Page  now  owned  11-1 6ths  of 
the  building,  and  were  willing  enough  to  let  their 
part  at  forty-five  dollars,  but  Deacons  Kent  and  Har. 
dy,  of  the  Baptist  Church,  owners  of  the  other 


5-16ths,  charged  one  hundred  dollars  for  their  share. 
Evidently  the  latter  did  not  wish  the  building  used 
by  the  society  at  all,  and  one  of  them  made  some  re- 
mark about  wishing  to  feed  pigs  in  his  part,  with,  it 
is  alleged,  a  tinge  of  comparison  not  altogether  com- 
plimentary to  the  Universalists.  The  society  simply 
took  the  11-lGths,  and  fenced  off  the  remainder.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  feeling  of  which  this 
little  episode  is  but  a  hint.  It  could  not  be  otherwise. 
Not  even  Baptist  human  nature  could  look  with  equa- 
nimity on  what,  from  their  standpoint,  was  an  upstart 
and  heretical  body,  which,  having  sapped  the  strength 
of  the  old  church  by  withdrawing  a  considerable 
number  of  its  members,  had  the  audacity  to  set  up  in 
their  old  building  and,  within  ear-shot  of  their 
sterner  doctrine,  to  utter  the  alluring  promise  of  uni- 
versal salvation. 

The  first  regular  pastor  of  the  new  society  was  Rev. 
F.  Hodson,  who  remained  from  the  spring  of  1831  to 
June  of  the  following  year.  During  this  time  the 
old  school-house  in  Putnamville  was  occasionally 
used  for  services,  as  were  also  the  school-houses  at  the 
Centre  and  at  the  toll-gate. 

The  settled  intent  of  the  Universalists  to  have  a 
church  of  their  own  came  to  a  head  in  September, 
1832.  Forty-eight  shares  at  fifty  dollars  were  taken 
in  a  new  house  "to  be  erected  between  Berry's  tavern 
and  the  Baptist  meeting-house,"  and  the  shareholders 
became  and  remained  a  separate,  corporate  body  until 
1847,  when  they  merged  by  mutual  vote  witli  the 
society.  A  building  committee,  Nath'1  Boardman,  .1. 
Silvester,  Hathorne  Porter  and  Joseph  Porter,  "  fixed 
on  the  piece  owned  by  Mr.  Israel  Endicott  as  the 
most  eligible,"  and  this  lot  was  purchased.  Moses 
W.Wilson  contracted  October  29,  1.832,  to  build  a 
house  fifty-six  by  forty-two,  twenty-two  feet  posts,  for 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  With  alterations  and 
additions  the  total  cost  reached  thirty-one  hundred 
dollars.  The  building  was  dedicated  Friday,  June 
28,  1833.  Rev.  H'osea  Ballou,  of  Boston,  made  the 
dedicatory  prayer;  Rev.  Hosea  Ballon,  2d,  of  Rox- 
bury,  delivered  the  sermon;  Revs.  E.  Willis,  of  Salem, 
and  S.  Streeter,  of  Boston,  also  old  helpers  in  the 
society's  infancy,  took  other  parts.  An  original  hymn 
by  Dr.  Hunt  was  sung,  beginning 

"  Eternal  Source  of  Liglit  ami  Lovn, 
of  all  we  are  or  ho]»e  to  tie, 
Dwelling  ill  majesty  atjuvo 

We  (Indicate  tins  liuutje  to  Thee," 

Rev.  D.  D.  Smith  was  at  this  time  settled  over  the 
society,  though  living  in  Boston.  There  were  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  male  members,  a  number 
which  has  since  remained  as  high-water  mark.  Soon 
after  the  dedication  of  the  church,  Dr.  liraman,  from 
the  citadel  of  his  pulpit,  preached  a  strong  sermon 
against  Universalism  and  the  danger  of  its  incursions, 
out  of  which  grew  the  memorable  debate  between 
Dr.  Braman  and  Dr.  Whittemore,  November  G,  1833, 
mentioned  elsewhere,  in  which,  of  course,  Danvers 
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Universalista  lent  their  champion  decided  aid  and 
comfort. 

Kev.  H.  Kuapp  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  so- 
ciety, December  20,  1833,  and  remained  until  August 
16,  1S36;  he  died  in  Cambridge  in  1S78,  aged  sixty- 
seven.  Rev.  S.  Primblecom,  of  Westbrook,  Me.,  suc- 
ceeded him  here  and  remained  until  1840;  he  was 
an  earnest  anti-slavery  man,  was  orator  of  the  day, 
July  4,  1S37,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Dan  vers  Anti-slavery 
Society,  and  president  of  tbe  Young  Men's  Anti- 
slavery  Society.  He  died  in  Haverhill,  1S79,  in  his 
eighty-first  year.  Soon  after  his  resignation,  on  mo- 
tion of  Dr.  Hunt,  it  was  resolved  that  the  committee 
procure,  if  practicable,  the  services  of  Laymen  in  con- 
ducting Sabbath  worship  ;  accordingly  Moses  Black, 
Jr.,  Joseph  Merrill,  John  Hines,  Dr.  Hunt,  ami  per- 
haps others  officiated  as  occasion  required.  In  July, 
1840,  Rev.  A.  A.Davis,  then  recently  from  Ohio,  ac- 
cepted a  call  and  was  settled  at  a  salary  ofsix  hundred 
dollars.  He  gave  an  impetus  to  all  departments  of  the 
society's  work,  and  in  his  pastorate  the  church  was 
organized.  The  church  was  first  publicly  recognized 
October  21,  1S40  ;  it  numbered  about  sixty  mem- 
bers. John  Hines  was  chosen  clerk;  M.Hodge  and 
Eben  Putnam,  deacons.  Mr.  Davis'  pastorate  was 
brief,  closing  in  October.  1841,  when  he  went  to  Ja- 
maica for  his  health,  but  it  was  especially  important, 
happening  in  the  height  of  the  anti-slavery  storm 
which  burst  upon  the  community  and  the  churches 
at  this  period.  Something  is  said  of  anti-slavery 
troubles  elsewhere.  Rev.  D.  1'.  Livermore  supplied 
during  the  following  winter;  and  in  the  spring  of 
1843,  Rev.  S.  Bulkley,  of  New  Market,  N.  II.,  was 
chosen  pastor.  Rev.  J.  W.  Hanson  succeeded  him 
in  1840.  Mr.  Hanson  was  a  young  man  of  active 
mind,  u  ready  debater,  inquiring  and  critical.  Though 
here  but  two  years,  lie  has  left  a  memorial  behind 
him  in  Hanson's  "  History  of  Danvers,"  a  book  ac- 
customed to  be  spoken  of  as  containing  many  inaccu- 
racies, but  as  the  work  of  a  stranger,  on  short  prepar- 
ation and  with  scarcely  any  previously  printed  material 
to  rrly  on,  it  is  remarkable  thai  the  book  is  as  valua- 
ble as  it  is,  Mr.  Hanson  resigned  in  1848,  went  to 
Norridgewock,  then  to  Gardiner,  Me.,  was  editor  of 
Augusta  Gospel  Banner  six  years,  then  settled  at 
Haverhill,  and  was  chaplain  of  the  Sixth  Massachu- 
setts Regiment;  removed  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  in 
1870  to  Chicago,  where,  in  187!),  he  was  living,  and 
had  then  been  D.D.  for  three  years,  editor  of  the  yew 
Covenant  for  nine  years,  and  author  or  editor  of  some 
thirteen  volumes. 

The  next  pastor  here  was  Rev.  J.  W.  Putnam,  who 
came  in  1849,  a  pupil  of  Rev.  Dr.  Sawyer,  at  Clinton, 
N.  Y.,  and  remained  in  this  his  only  pastorate  till  his 
lamented  death,  November  4,  J  804.  He  left  a  widow 
and  two  children,  a  daughter  and  a  son,  all  living. 
Throughout  his  pastorate  "  he  grew  in  mental  stature 
and  in  favor  among  the  people"  to  the  end.  -  His 
townsmen  honored  him,  his  people  loved  him.  He 
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would  not  leave  his  society  ;  his  parish  would  not  let 
him  go.  In  the  noon  of  his  manhood  they  gave  him 
to  the  messenger  from  wdiose  call  there  is  no  appeal. 
As  a  scholar,  thinker,  writer,  speaker,  pastor,  he 
ranked  high  in  his  profession. 

It  was  during  Mr.  Putnam's  pastorate  that,  in  1858, 
it  was  decided  that  the  "  new  church  "  was  no  longer 
new, — in  fact  so  old  that  another  building  was  de- 
manded. There  was  not,  at  first  at  least,  a  unani- 
mous concurrence  in  this  opinion,  but  after  several 
meetings  it  was  decided  to  build  nearer  the  Plains, 
which  had  by  this  time  usurped  the  former  distinc- 
tion of  New  Mills  as  being  the  principal  village  of 
the  town.  A  building  committee  was  chosen,  con- 
sisting of  Joshua  Silvester,  J.  W.  Ropes,  W.  J.  C. 
Kenney,  George  Porter  and  Moses  Black,  Jr.  A  lot 
of  land  was  purchased  of  Eben  G.  Merry,  and  the 
present  house  was  erected  under  a  contract  with  Jo- 
siah  Ross  for  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  dollars.  The  church  was  completed  in  July, 
1S59,  and  was  dedicated  August  18th.  From  many  of 
the  surrounding  heights  and  from  many  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  town,  the  twin  Gothic  towers  of  the 
Universalist  Church  present  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  picturesque  views  of  a  landscape  beautiful 
in  many  respects.  It  is  one  of  the  many  monuments 
of  Joshua  Silvester.  The  society  formally  tendered 
him  their  thanks  "  for  the  energy  and  assiduity  with 
which  he  has  labored  in  this  work, — to  him  more 
than  any  one  else,  perhaps  more  than  all  else  com- 
bined, do  we  owe  the  valuable  suggestions  and  services 
resulting  in  this  beautiful  edifice." 

The  basement  of  the  church  was  soon  fitted  up  as 
Gothic  Hall,  and  until  the  day  of  the  Peabody  Institute 
was  the  best  hall  in  town  and  much  used  for  lectures, 
entertainments,  and  for  the  graduating  exercises  of 
the  High  School. 

The  society  bid  farewell  to  the  old  meeting-house, 
July  31,1859,  which  was  then  sold  at  auction  for 
twenty-live  hundred  dollars,  and  soon  was  converted 
to  the  use  of  the  new  Catholic  Church,  in  whose 
hands,  much  enlarged  and  remodeled,  it  still  remains. 

The  vacancy  in  the  pastorate  caused  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Putnam  was  fdled  by  Rev.  IT.  0.  Dolong,  of 
Bingham  ton,  N.  Y.,  who  served  from  1805  three 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  G.  J.  Sanger,  who, 
as  faithful  pastor  and  eloquent  preacher  for  six 
years  and  businessman  for  several  more,  was  one  of 
our  best  known  and  worthiest  citizens,  upon  whom 
his  fellow-citizens  bestowed  political  honors  with  a 
generous  hand.  A  few  years  ago  he  decided  to  return 
to  the  ministry,  and  accepted  a  call  to  Essex.  Rev. 
Henry  P.  Forbes  was  installed  November  22,  1875, — 
a  man  of  scholarly  tastes  and  line  literary  ability,  a 
pastor  much  loved  and  respected,  and  a  citizen  espe- 
cially useful  on  the  school  committee.  He  resigned 
after  five  years  to  accept  a  professorship  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  University,  (.'anion,  N.  Y.  Rev.  F.  A. 
Dillingham,  his  successor,  was  installed  in  the  spring 
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of  1881,  and  remained  until  February,  1S85,  when  he 
in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Winfield  S.  Williams, 
whose  pastorate  extended  from  June,  1885,  to  Octo- 
ber, 1SSG.  The  church  is  at  present  (June,  1887) 
without  a  settled  pastor.  (July  5th,  a  call  was  ex- 
tended to  Rev.  C.  B.  Lynn,  of  Boston,  accepted.) 

In  the  old  days  of  the  Putnamville  school-house,  it 
is  said  that  Abijah  Richardson  sustained  the  burden 
of  worship  in  song,  singing  four  parts  at  once.  A 
permanent  choir  was  organized  after  the  society 
built  a  church  of  their  own,  of  which  William  Black 
was  chorister.  For  twenty  years  he  did  not  miss  the 
preaching  service,  and  to  his  own  and  his  brother 
Moses'  family  t lie  society  were  continually  indebted  for 
important  musical  services.  Among  the  earlier  singers 
were  Henry  and  Augustus  Fowler,  Philip  Smith,  W. 
J.  C.  Kenney,  Moses  Black,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Os- 
good, Mrs.  Sawyer  and  Louisa  Hines.  Later,  Mrs.  S. 
E.  Howe  led  the  soprano  for  twenty  years.  The 
organ  was  purchased  some  time  in  the  forties,  over 
which  Miss  Hattie  Black  first  presided.  Before  that, 
was  the  customary  church  orchestra,  in  which  Mr. 
H.  Dwinell  played  the  violin:  Aaron  Putnam,  viol; 
J.  Sawyer,  clarionet ;  assisted  sometimes  by  W.  J. 
Kenney  and  M.  Black,  Jr.,  on  the  clarionet  and  viol. 

The  Sunday-school  was  organized'in  1830.  Among 
the  earlier  superintendents  were  I.  W.  Andrews, 
Aaron  Eveleth,  Henry  Fowler,  Edwin  F.  Putnam 
and  Moses  Black,  Jr.  In  1840  there  were  eighty- 
eight  members,  including  nineteen  teachers.  Among 
the  later  superintendents  were  John  Hines,  William 
E.  Putnam,  William  Rankin,  Andrew  W.  Trask, 
Edward  Tyler,  John  H.  Elliott,  Ezra  D.  Hines,  Rev. 
George  J.  Sanger,  and,  at  present,  Howard  R.  Bur- 
rington.  The  school  now  numbers  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  Jn  December,  188<>,  a  successful  ef- 
fort was  made  to  raise  a  debt  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  against  the  society,  and  the  event 
was  celebrated  by  a  supper  early  in  January. 

M> i pie  Street  Church. — (Jn  the  loth  day  of  March, 
1844,  Nathaniel  Silvester,  Moses  J.  Currier,  Henry  T. 
Ropes,  Benjamin  Henderson,  Aaron  Bateman,  Uus- 
tavus  Putnam,  represented  to  George  Osgood,  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  that  they  were  about  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  religious  society  for  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God,  and  re«|uested  him  to  issue  a  warrant 
for  the  calling  of  a  meeting  to  be  holden  at  the 
school-house  on  Danvers  Plains  on  Monday  evening, 
March  25th,  to  organize  such  a  society  under  the 
name  of  the  Third  Orthodox  Congregational  Society 
of  Danvers.  Dr.  Osgood  issued  his  warrant  accord- 
ingly to  Nathaniel  Sylvester  to  warn  a  meeting  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  petition.  At  this  meeting 
Henry  T.  Ropes  was  chosen  the  first  clerk  of  the 
society  ;  Winthrop  Andrews  was  chosen  moderator; 
Moses  J.  Currier  collector;  Benjamin  Turner,  Samuel 
Brown,  Nathaniel  Silvester  were  the  first  parish  jcom- 
mittee  ;  George  Osgood,  Henry  T.  Ropes,  and  Benja- 


min Turner  were  appointed  committee  on  by-laws  ; 
Nathaniel  Silvester,  Samuel  Brown,  and  Henry  T. 
Ropes,  to  take  into  consideration  a  more  suitable 
place  of  worship  ;  M.  J.  Currier,  W.  Andrews  and  John 
A.  Learoyd,  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  preaching. 

At  the  adjournment  of  this  first  meeting,  by-laws 
were  presented  and  accepted;  the  house  committee 
reported  in  favor  of  a  subscription  in  shares  of  one 
hundred  dollars  each,  the  cost  not  to  exceed  four 
thousand  dollars  ;  the  same  committee  were  instructed 
to  see  what  land  could  be  obtained  in  several  parts  of 
the  plains ;  Rev.  Air.  Thayer  was  eruployed  to  preach 
for  six  months  at  seven  dollars  per  day ;  Watts'  Se- 
lect Hymn  Book  was  adopted ;  John  A.  Learoyd 
was  "  authorized  to  procure  a  Bass  Vial."  At  a  fur- 
ther adjournment  a  building  committee  of  eight  were 
chosen,  as  follows  :  Samuel  Putnam,  John  A.  Lea- 
royd, Henry  T.  Ropes,  Benjamin  Turner,  Joseph 
Adams,  Samuel  Brown,  Daniel  Richards,  Samuel  P. 
Fowler. 

April  29th  it  was  decided  to  purchase  the 
lot  of  land  ottered  by  Ezra  Batchelder,  "  8  Rood 
front  by  111  Roods  deep,  for  $800."  The  committee 
was  instructed  to  build  a  basement  story  of  rough 
granite  of  suitable  dimensions  for  a  hall.  The  mater- 
ial subsequently  suggested  the  name,  Granite  Hall. 
Rev.  Loren  Thayer  was  employed  "to  supply  the 
desk  until  the  meeting-house  is  completed."  Benja- 
min Turner,  Gustavus  Putnam  and  Moses  J.  Cuirier 
took  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  organizing 
a  choir  of  singers.  Daniel  Richards  and  Mr.  Currier 
were  instructed  to  purchase  a  bell  not  to  exceed 
twelve  hundred  pounds.  'Die  new  house  was  dedi- 
cated Wednesday,  January  22,  1845,  Mr.  Thayer 
preaching  the  dedication  sermon.  This  year  fifty 
dollars  was  paid  Parker  B.  Francis  lor  singing,  and 
seventeen  dollars  was  "  paid  Mr.  Stanley  for  a  flute  ;" 
later  the  society  purchased  "the  Bass  Vial  of  J.  A. 
Learoyd"  for  $.'50.75.  Moses  Putnam  was  thanked 
for  the  handsome  sofa  and  chairs  he  had  furnished 
the  society,  as  were  also  the  ladies  for  carpeting  the 
house.  The  first  person  called  to  settle  as  minister 
was  Rev.  F.  A.  Barton,  of  Chicopee  Falls,  who  de- 
clined on  account  of  ill  health.  Rev.  Richard  Tol- 
man,  of  Dorchester,  accepted  a  call,  and  was  ordained 
September  17, 1845,  the  first  pastor  of  the  new  church 
and  society, — salary,  six  hundred  dollars  for  the  first 
year,  afterwards  seven  hundred  dollars.  The  ordina- 
tion sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk.  Mr. 
Tolman  remained  until  November,  1848.  On  April 
3,  1849,  this  letter  was  sent  to  Rev.  James  Fletcher, 
of  Acton,  then  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  : 

"  Deaii  Shi  ;  We,  the  undersigned,  as  a  committee  in  behalf  of  the 
Third  Cong.  Church  and  Society  in  Dunvuru  hereby  extend  to  you  au 
invitation  to  become  our  jiastor  and  teacher.  The  salary  which  the  so- 
ciety offer  you  is  six  hundred  dollars. 

Saml.  J'.  Fowler, 1  Com.  of 
Ben  J.  Turner,  i  church. 
FttED'K  How,  ■  I  Com.  of 
M,  W.  Putnam,    •  Hie  Society." 
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.Mr.  Fletcher  accepted  and  was  ordained  June  20, 

1849,  to  a  pastorship  which  lasted  nearly  fifteen 
years. 

The  expense  of  the  new  church  was  about  eight 
thousand  dollars,  lor  more  than  half  of  which  sum 
indebtedness  had  been  incurred.  Strenuous  efforts 
were  made  to  liquidate  this  debt,  and,  February  1, 
1847,  eighteen  men  entered  into  a  written  obligation 
to  contribute,  by  way  of  loan  or  advancement,  in 
four  annual  payments  a  total  of  four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars;  of  this  sum  Moses  Put- 
nam subscribed  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  his  brother 
Samuel  five  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  Nathan 
Tapley  and  Jesse  Putnam  each  three  hundred  dollars. 
The  other  names  which  appear  in  autograph  in  the 
records  are  Elbridge  Trask,  Joseph  S.  Black,  Moses 
W.  Putnam,  Samuel  P.  Fowler,  Frederick  How,  F. 
Howes,  Eben  G.  Berry,  Richard  Tolman,  Daniel  Rich- 
ards, Stephen  Granville,  Rebeckah  Perry,  James  M. 
Perry,  John  A.  Learoyd,  Nathaniel  Silvester.  In  May, 

1850,  but  seven  hundred  dollars  of  the  debt  remained, 
and  "  whereas  Moses  Putnam,  Esquire,  has  generously 
offered  to  pay  the  sum  of  $250, "  measures  were  taken 
to  meet  the  balance.  Upon  the  very  next  leaf  to 
that  which  records  this  happy  state  of  things  appears 
this  memorandum  of  Deacon  Fowler's: 

"Boenixo  of  the  Mektinu-IIuuse. 

"On  the  night  of  July  luth,  1850,  the  meeting-house  of  the  Third 
Cong.  8ociety  was  destroyed  by  tire.  It  broke  out  in  the  entry  of  the 
Hull  alxjnt  11  o'clock,  and  was  the  work  of  an  incendiary.  It  wits  in- 
anted  at  two  mutual  office*  in  Salem  for  the  sum  of  $9,000. 

The  house  was  completely  destroyed,  hut  the  walla  of  the  basement 
story  were  left  standing,  ami  by  many  persons  supposed  to  be  not  much 
injured.  The  sheds  and  fences  around  the  house  aro  but  liitle  injured, 
in  consequence  of  there  b"-ing  but  little  wiml  at  the  time  of  the  lire. 
The  House,  with  ils  furniture,  Church  plate,  nnrl  Sabbath-school  library, 
wad  consumed. 

44  The  Selectmen  of  the  Town  have  offered  a  reward  of  5M(j  dollars  for 
the  detection  of  the  sacrilegious  villian  who  burntour  beautiful  House 
and  laid  waste  our  pleasant  things.  The  Sabbath  evening  after  the  fire, 
Wm.  Dulfee,  a  young  man  living  on  the  Plains,  was,  on  the  complaint  of 
Geo,  Perkins,  nrrested  and  lodged  in  Salem  jail,  being  accused  of  setting 
fire  to  the  Meeting-House.  He  was  carried  before  justice  Itantoul,  of 
[teTerly,  ami,  pleading  guilty  of  the  charge,  he  was  sent  to  the  Salem 
jail  to  awnit  his  trial,  IVrklns  being  also  sent  with  him  us  u  witness, 
lioih  efiocted  their  eacapa  in  November  following.  Dulles  was  retaken, 
convicted  ami  sentenced  to  the  Stale  l*ruOH  for  life.  Perkins  who  was 
suspected  as  au  accomplice  w  ith  Duffee  in  thoburningof  the  house,  some 
we'-ks after  returned  to  liau vers,  gave  himself  up,  was  carried  back  to 
jail,  and,  no  one  appearing  against  him,  at  the  the  term  of  court  follow- 
ing he  was  discharged. 

"  On  Sunday,  July  14th.  public  worship  was  held  by  the  Society  at  the 
Free  Chapel,  on  the  Plains,  where  an  appropriate  and  interesting  dis- 
course was  delivered  by  our  pastor.  The  text  was  from  the  l  lth  chap- 
ter of  Exodus,  15th  verse,  44  Aud  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Wherefore 
criest  thou  unto  me?    Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  thut  they  go  for- 

"  In  this  discourse  our  Pastor,  in  a  forceahle  manner,  enjoined  upon 
us  the  importance  of  Immediately  going  forward  in  the  work  of  rebuild- 
ing our  Meeting-House." 

The  very  next  day  the  standing  committee  issued 
their  warrant  for  a  meeting  to  consider  rebuilding. 
It  was  voted  "that  we  proceed  immediately  to  rebuild 
our  meeting-house — the  vote  passed  unanimously." 
The-  offer  of  the  use  of  the  Free  Chapel  was  accepted. 


The  new  building  committee  were  S.  P.  Fowler,  Na- 
than Tapley,  Daniel  Richards,  Alfred  Fellows,  J.  S, 
Black,  Elbridge  Trask,  J.  C.  Butler,  Nathaniel  Sil- 
vester and  Stephen  Granville,  They  went  to  work 
with  six  thousand  dollars  insurance  antl  trusted  to 
raise  the  balance.  The  contract  was  originally  given 
to  Boston  parties  for  six  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars,  but  they  failed  to  meet  their  en- 
gagements— "  the  winter  came  upon  us  with  its  snow 
and  rains  with  the  building  completely  exposed." 
The  contractors  were  paid  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  to  leave  the  job,  and  Abel 
Preston's  proposal  to  finish  the  building  for  four 
thousand  dollars  was  accepted.  On  Sunday,  March 
0,  1851,  services  were  first  held  in  the  new  Granite 
Hall,  and  the  church  itself  was  ready  for  dedication 
September  17,  1851.  The  total  cost  of  the  new  or 
present  church  was  $8485.66;  the  new  bell  cost  two 
hundred  and  thirteen  dollars.  The  present  organ  was 
purchased  by  subscription,  as  was  also  the  clock  in 
the  tower,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  both, 
August  15,  1854,  both  were  "  unconditionally  present- 
ed "  to  the  society.  About  the  same  time  certain  pews 
were  set  apart  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  eigh- 
teen subscribers  who  assumed  the  debt  of  the  old 
church,  they  suffering  a  loss  of  twenty-live  per  cent, 
of  their  subscriptions — the  proportional  loss  of  pew- 
holders  over  insurance.  The  new  bell  was  not  up  to 
the  standard  of  orthodoxy,  and  cracked  ;  the  present 
bell  dates  from  1856. 

Moses  Putnam,  foremost  of  the  friends  ami  sup- 
porters of  the  church  and  society,  a  few  months  lie- 
fore  he  died,  which  was  September  10,  1860,  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year,  gave  up  several  notes  amounting  to 
fourteen  hundred  dollars,  which  he  held  against  the 
society.  A  communication  was  sent  to  him  expres- 
sive of  the  heart-felt  gratitude  of  the  society  for  this 
and  former  generous  donations. 

Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher  tendered,  May  21,  1864,  a  letter 
of  resignation. 

A  call  was  extended,  February  1,  L866,to  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Cit dithers,  of  North  Cambridge,  who  accepted, 
and  was  installed  .April  L8th.  This  call  was  not 
nearly  unanimous,  ami  after  a  little  more  than  two 
years  Mr.  Caruthers  tendered  his  resignation,  to  take 
effect  July  31,  1808.  On  the  22d  of  February,  1869, 
by  a  large  and  unanimous  vote,  Rev.  James  Brand, 
then  a  student  at  Andover,  was  invited  to  become 
pastor,  and  he  was  ordained  October  6, 1860.  Shortly 
after,  December  5th,  the  church  celebrated  its  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary.  In  the  spring  of  1872  the  subject 
of  making  extensive  and  radical  changes  in  the  house 
was  first  brought  up,  and  continued  to  be  talked  about 
and  voted  upon  for  two  years,  when  it  was  finally  de- 
cided to  take  the  work  in  hand.  Andrew  M.  Putnam, 
Winthrop  Andrews,  Charles  H.  Gould,  John  S.  Lea- 
royd and  Daniel  Richards  were  the  supervising  com- 
mittee. An  addition  was  built  on  the  rear  of  the 
church,  the  interior  was  entirely  remodeled,  the  old 
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galleries  were  abolished,  the  organ  and  choir-loft 
moved  behind  the  pulpit,  modern  black-walnut  pews 
were  substituted  for  the  old  ones,  which  are  now  oc- 
casionally seen  adorning  gardens  and  back  piazzas. 
With  the  change  in  the  building  came  also  a  change 
in  the  organization  of  the  society.  It  was  proposed 
to  abandon  the  system  of  individual  pew-ownership 
for  a  system  of  annual  rental.  By  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature the  existing  corporation  was  dissolved  March 
24,  1874,  and  a  new  society  was  immediately  organ- 
ized under  the  general  statutes,  the  first  meeting  of 
which  was  held  the  next  day.  Under  the  by-laws  of 
the  new  society  all  property  was  vested  in  a  board  of 
rive  trustees,  three  at  least  to  be  members  of  the 
church.  Membership  was  open  to  any  person  renting 
a  sitting  and  receiving  a  majority  vote  at  any  regular 
meeting.  There  have  been  but  three  elections  of 
trustees, — 


1*74. 

Cliosti-r  IT.  Oould. 
EJward  A.  Lord. 
Mo«*rs  J.  Currier. 
John  S.  Learoyd. 
Jrdjn  A.  l'utnam. 

INTO. 
Geurgi>  W.  Fiske. 
John  A.  Putnam. 


Moses  J.  Currier. 
Charles  H.  Gould. 
John  S.  Learoyd. 

I  8S5. 
G.  II.  Gould. 
Samuel  L.  Sawyer, 
f;.  W.  Fiske. 
John  A.  Putnam. 
.1.  S.  Learoyd. 


Before  these  changes,  however,  Mr.  Brand  resigned 
his  pastorate,  to  take  e fleet  November  1,  1873.  lie 
went  to  Oberlin,  Ohio,  "  to  accept  a  place  where  my 
usefulness  in  the  ministry,  if  1  have  any,  can  be  more 
than  doubled."  He  went  "with  the  kindest  words  to 
say  and  the  pleasantest  memories  to  carry,"  and  left 
with  his  parishioners  an  abiding  love  and  respect  to- 
wards himself.  He  has  not  failed  by  reason  of  "  the 
greatne>s  of  the  field  and  the  urgency  of  the  call.'" 
After  nearly  two  years  Rev.  Walter  E.  C.  Wright  ac- 
cepted* the  invitation  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  was  in- 
stalled October  12,  1875,  his  brother,  Rev.  G.  F. 
Wright,  of  Andover,  and  Rev.  James  Fletcher,  a  for- 
mer pastor,  taking  part  in  the  exercises.  During  his 
pastorate  of  seven  years  he  not  only  endeared  himself 
to  his  own  people,  but  won  and  merited  the  greatest 
rcapect  of  his  fellow-citizens  by  the  many  manifesta- 
tions of  his  active  public  spirit.  Upon  him  fell  most 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  re-arrangement  and  new 
catalogue  of  the  Peabody  Library,  a  work  which 
will  remain  a  substantial  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory, lie  was  also  largely  instrumental  in  lifting 
from  the  church  a  he  aw  load  of  debt.  Ho  was 
an  able  debater,  and  the  occasion  in  Gothic  Hall 
when  he  stood  alone  against  an  array  of  advo- 
cates of  woman-suffrage  will  long  be  remembered. 
His  letter  of  resignation  dated  August  12,  1882, 
contains  this:  "  The  experience  of  the  past  few 
months  lias  indicated  the  importance,  for  the  health 
of  my  wife  and  perhaps  my  own,  of  a  change  of  resi- 
dence to  a  milder  climate."  An  urgent  call  to  take 
up  a  congenial  and  important  religious  and  educa- 
tional work  at  Berea  College,  Kentucky,  was  there- 


fore accepted,  and  his  resignation  was  tendered,  to 
take  effect  the  last  of  September,  1882.  Rev.  Edward 
P.  Ewiug,  formerly  of  Enfield,  Mass,  his  successor 
and  the  present  pastor,  was  installed  November  1, 
18S3. 

The  first  deacons  of  the  church  were  Frederick 
Howe  and  Samuel  P.  Fowler;  subsequently  elected: 
John  S.  Learoyd,  Samuel  P.  Trask,  Fben  Peabody. 
Messrs.  Fowler,  Learoyd  and  Peabody  survive  in 
ollice.  The  membership  of  the  church  at  its  organi- 
sation was  42;  at  present,  1887,  305;  total  member- 
ship since  organization,  537. 

The  moderator  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  society, 
1844,  was  Winthrop  Andrews.  Moderators  of  subse- 
quent annual  meetings  have  been  as  follows  :— Samuel 
1'.  Fowler,  1845,  '47,  '48,  '49;  Nathan  Tapley,  '46/51, 
'53,  '54,  '5!),  'GO ;  Joseph  S.  Black,  '50,  '58;  Dr.  D.  A. 
Grosvenor,  '52;  William  L.  Weston,  '55,  '50,  '57,  '01, 
'il8,  '74;  Rufus  Putnam,  '02,  '03,  '04,  '05,  '07  ;  John  A. 
Putnam,  '00,  '75,  '70,  '77;  John  S.  Learoyd,  '69;  John 
II.  Langley,  '70,  '72,  '73;  Moses  J.  Currier,  71  ;  Sam- 
uel L.  Sawyer,  '78,  '81  ;  George  W.  Fiske,  79,  '80,  '83, 
'84,  '85,  '80,  '87. 

Until  18X2,  the  offices  of  treasurer  and  collector 
were  considered  as  one,  and  the  persons  holding  the 
ollice  wen'  as  follows: — Moses  J.  Currier,  1844;  Moses 
W.  Putnam,  '45-  47,  '51;  Elbridge  Trask,  '48;  John 
('.  Butler,  '40,  '50;  James  M.  Perry,  '52-70,  eighteen 
consecutive  years;  John  A.  Putnam,  '71— '81.  In  1882 
the  offices  were  divided.  Webster  F.  Putnam  was 
elected  treasurer,  and  served  two  years;  George  W. 
Fiske,  '84,  '85;  Charles  H.  Gould, '86,  '87.  Winthrop 
Andrews  has  held  the  office  of  collector  from  1882  to 
the  present.  1887. 

Henry  T.  Hopes  was  the  first  clerk  of  the  society 
and  served  for  three  years.  Joseph  S.  Black  succeed- 
ed him  and  served  three  years.  Deacon  Samuel  P. 
Fowler  began  to  keep  the  records  in  1850  and  has  en- 
tered on  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  service.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  period  since  the  organization  of  the  so- 
ciety, the  records  have  been  kept  admirably. 

The  list  of  standing  committees  is  as  follows: 

ST  A  ND1NQ  IJOMM I TTRK8. 


IS  I  1. 

Joseph  S.  Black. 

Bonj.  Turner. 

Daniel  Richards. 

Saml.  Browu. 

ISIS. 

Nathl.  Silvester. 

Nathan  Tapley. 

18-15. 

Joseph  s.  Illack. 

Saml.  Pni  nam. 

Daniel  Kinhurds. 

Saml.  P.  Fowler. 

Moses  J.  ( liu'Wor. 

Henry  '1'.  Ropes. 

Samuel  J*.  Fowler. 

Nathl.  Silvester. 

18111. 

m<s. 

Nathan  Tapley. 
Jesse  Putnam. 
Nathl.  Silvester. 
1  lenry  T.  Hopes. 
Bcnj.  Turner. 

S.  1'.  Fowler. 
Joseph  S.  Black. 
Moses  J.  Currier. 
Francis  P.  Putnam 
Samuel  Putnam. 

IS  50. 
Saml.  P.  Fowler. 

1X47. 

Joseph  S.  Illack. 

Nathan  Tapley. 

Moses  J.  Currier. 

Jcsho  Put  nam. 

Frederic  How. 

Moses  J.  Currier. 

Nathan  Tapley. 
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1851. 

Nathan  Tapley. 
S.  P.  Fowler. 
Moeefl  J.  Currier. 
Joseph  S.  Black. 
Daniel  Richards. 

IS52. 
Nathan  Tapley. 
Jos.  S.  Black. 
Frederick  Parley. 
Francis  P.  Putnam. 
Alfred  Fellows. 

ISS3.I 

N.  Tapley. 
F.  P.  Putnam. 
S.  P.  Fowler. 
Alfred  Fellows. 
M.  J.  furrier. 

I  V)  I 
Nathan  Tapley. 
M.  J.  Turner. 
F.  P.  Putnam. 
Win.  L.  Weston. 
Allen  Knights. 

IVo.".. 
Nathan  Tapley. 
31.  J.  Currier. 
Allen  Knights. 
W.  L.  Weston. 
D.  A.  Grarenor. 

1856. 
Nathan  Tapley. 
F.  P.  Putnam. 
Allen  Knight. 
SI.  J.  Currier. 
W.  L.  Weston. 

1*57. 
Nathan  Tapley. 
Moses  J.  Currier. 
F.  P.  I'm  nam. 
w.  L.  Weston. 
Alh-n  Knight. 

l».r.V 
Nathan  Tapley. 
M.  J.  Currier. 
W.  U  Weston. 
F.  P.  Putnam. 
Joseph  S.  Black. 

John  A.  Learoyd. 
Joe.  S.  Black. 
M.  J.  Currier. 
W.  I..  Wivton. 
F.  P.  Putnam. 

I  Mi". 
Nathan  Tapley. 
W.  L.  Weston. 
M.  J.  Currier. 
F.  P.  Putnam. 
J  S.  Black. 

1861. 

Nathan  Tapley. 
W.  L.  Weston. 
M.  J.  Currier. 
John  C.  Butler. 
F.  P.  Putnam. 

I  862. 
Nathan  Tapley. 
Kufiia  Putnam. 
M.  J.  Currier. 
V.  P.  Putnam. 
J.  C.  Butler. 

|M(3. 
Kufus  Putnam. 

60i 


Nathan  Tapley. 

F.  T.  Putnam. 
J.  C.  Butler. 
M.  J.  Currier. 

1  SOI. 

Nathan  Tapley. 
Jlufns  Putnam. 
.1.  C.  Butler. 
M.  .1.  Currier. 
John  K.  Langloy. 

1865. 
Rnlus  Putnam. 
Nathan  Tapley. 
J.  M.  Perry. 
Nathaniel  Hills. 
M.  J.  Currier. 

1  Mil). 
Nathan  Tapley. 
Rnfns  Putnam. 
M.  J.  Cnrrier. 
.1.  51 .  Perry. 
J.  R.  l.nngley. 

I8B7. 

J.  K.  Langley. 
Rufua  Putnam. 
John  S.  Learoyd. 
M.  J.  Currier. 
I>aniel  Richards.* 

ISHV 
Daniel  Richards. 
J.  S.  Learoyd. 
Rnfus  Putnam. 

I860. 

J.  S.  Learoyd. 
Robert  S.  Perkins. 
M.  J.  Currier. 
J.  A.  Putnam. 
J.  M.  Perry. 

1870. 

Nathan  Tapley. 
J.  M.  Perry. 
R.  S.  Perkins. 
Charles  H.  Gould. 
M.  J.  Currier. 

1871. 

Nathan  Tapley. 
R.  S.  Perkins. 
M.  J.  Currier. 
C.  11.  Gould. 
J.  It.  Langloy. 

1*7'2. 

J.  S.  Learoyd. 
U.  S.  Perkins. 
M.  J.  Currier. 
C.  11.  Gould. 
J.  R.  Langloy. 

1ST  I. 
J.  S.  Learoyd. 
George  W.  Fiske. 
Wintlnop  Andrews. 
31.  J.  Currier. 
E.  Warren  Eaton. 

1S7.V 
John  S.  Learoyd. 
SI.  J.  Currier. 

G.  W.  Fiske.  • 
E.  W.  Eaton. 
Winthrop  Andrews. 

1876. 

Winthrop  Andrews. 
Addison  P.  Learoyd. 
SI.  J.  Currier. 
Samuel  P.  Trask. 
Beverly  S.  Moulton. 


1877. 

S.  L.  Sawyer. 

Winthrop  Andrews. 

Ebon  Peabody. 

B.  S.  Moulton. 

Webster  F.  Putnam. 

S.  P.  Trask. 

1883. 

A.  P.  Learoyd. 

S.  L,  Sawyer. 

Samuel  L.  Sawyer. 

.1.  !•'.  Porter. 

1S7.S. 

W.  V.  Putnam. 

Winthrop  Andrews. 

Alden  P.  White. 

B.  S.  Moulton. 

Ebon  Peabody. 

S.  L.  Sawyer. 

1884. 

A.  P.  Learoyd. 

J.  F.  Porter, 

Edward  A.  Lord. 

Eben  Peabody. 

IS711. 

W.  F.  Pul  nam. 

Winthrop  Andrews. 

Wallac  e  F.  Perry. 

B.  S.  Moulton. 

A.  P.  White. 

A.  P.  Learoyd. 

1885. 

Amos  A.  White. 

Leroy  L.  Abbott. 

S.  L.  Sawyer. 

W.  F.  Putnam. 

IS  SO. 

A  .  P.  White. 

Winthrop  Andrews. 

W.  P.  Perry. 

A.  P.  Learoyd. 

Eben  Peabody. 

A.  A.  White. 

ISSO. 

S.  L.  Sawyer. 

W.  P.  Perry. 

B.  S.  Moulton. 

W.  F.  Putnam. 

ISM. 

A.  P.  White. 

Winthrop  Andrews. 

Ahrain  S.  Heal. 

A.  P.  Learoyd. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Kemp. 

J.  Frank  Porter. 

IVS7. 

S.  L.  Sawyer. 

A.  P.  White. 

JS.  S.  Moulton. 

W.  P.  Perry. 

18S2. 

E.  A.  Kemp. 

A.  r.  Learoyd. 

A.  S.  Ileal. 

J.  ]■'.  Poller. 

Herbert  M.  Bradstreet. 

The  Sunday-school  in  connection  with  the  Maple 
Street  Church  was  organized  December  4,  1844.  It 
then  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  members 
and  twelve  teachers.  The  first  superintendent  was 
Francis  1'.  Putnam.  Succeeding  superintendents  have 
been  Moses  W.  Putnam,  Joseph  S.  (Slack,  Nathaniel 
J  [ills  and  John  S.  Learoyd. 

By  far  the  longest  term  of  office  is  that  of  the  pre- 
sent superintendent,  Mr.  Learoyd,  who  is  now  in  his 
twenty-second  year  of*  consecutive  service.  There  are 
at  present  connected  with  the  school,  four  hundred 
and  thirty-six  members,  forty-two  teachers,  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy -eight  scholars  in  main  school,  ninety- 
one  primary,  and  twenty-five  in  the  pastor's  Bible- 
class.  The  average  attendance  is  three  hundred  and 
six.  Yearly  collection  for  18S6,  three  hundred  and 
forty  dollars.  .Number  of  library  books,  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five. 

Catholic. — Before  1850  there  were  very  few  na- 
tives of  Ireland  residing  in  Danvcrs.  Between  1850 
and  1855,  or  even  later,  they  came  here  in  consider- 
able numbers  and  made  homes  for  themselves.  The 
first  man  of  Irish  birth  to  settle  here,  about  1840,  was 
the  late  Daniel  Crowley,  whose  children  are  an  honor 
to  his  name.  Another  early  settler  was  Edward 
McKeigue.  H  was  in  the  hitter's  house,  November  1, 
1854,  that  the  first  Catholic  service  was  held  in  Dan- 
vcrs. Bcv.  Thomas  H.  Shahan,  then  of  the  Church 
of  Immaculate  Conception  in  Salem,  officiated.  Af- 
terwards regular  services  began  to  be  held  in  Frank- 
lin Hall,  and  then  a  chapel  was  erected  south  of  the 
High  Street  Cemetery.    When  the  Universalists  gave 
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up  their  church  in  1859,  the  Catholics  bought  it.  This 
building,  since  altered  and  enlarged  beyond  recogni" 
tion  as  to  its  original  condition,  is  the  present  church 
of  tins  denomination.  A  fine  new  pastor's  house  has 
been  very  recently  erected  on  a  pleasant  site  in  the 
rear  of  the  church,  overlooking  the  river.  It  is  a  tact 
significant  of  the  increase  of  the  Catholic  population 
since  the  time  above  referred  to,  that  in  this  church 
worships  a  congregation  by  far  the  largest  in  town  ; 
and  it  is  also  significant  that  while  many  of  the  old 
names,  common  a  hundred  or  two  years  ago,  have  be- 
come entirely  extinct,  and  others  are  in  clanger  of  be- 
coming so,  the  names  of  Sullivan,  Collins,  Gallivan, 
McCarthy  and  others  appear  in  increasing  numbers  in 
each  new  directory  and  voting  list,  and  indeed  those 
names  mentioned  seem  already  to  be  more  numerous 
than  any  other  save  one.  The  largest  collective  set- 
tlement of  the  people  of  this  church  radiates  from  the 
cr  fl..'.;'-:  vr-.-.-t  fui'l  ln'-'  Kastern  Railroad. 

It  used  to  he  called  after  the  capital  of  the  old  coun- 
try. Much  of  the  land  was  bought  by  Captain  An- 
drew M.  Putnam,  and  by  him  was  first  opened  ujp  for 
building  purposes.  At  his  death,  May  6,  1881,  the 
family  received  a  touching  letter  from  a  commit- 
tee of  Irish  citizens,  requesting  permission  to  march 
behind  the  funeral  procession  to  the  grave.  Twenty- 
eight  of  them  did  this,  and  some  of  their  number 
filled  the  grave  with  earth.  "  No  pen  can  write,"  such 
wa-  the  tribute,  "nor  mind  describe  the  love,  the 
veneration,  we  have  for  him,  who  was  'a  friend  in 
need  and  a  friend  indeed.'  The  name  of  Captain  A. 
M.  Putnam  shall  be  forever  near  and  dear  to  us. 
Many  a  heart  has  he  made  glad,  by  putting  them  in  a 
way  of  having  a  little  home  for  themselves  when 
every  one  else  seemed  against  them." 

The  first  resident  pastor  of  the  church  was  Rev. 
Charles  Raioni,  who  also  had  charge  of  the  church  in 
Marblehead.  Thither  he  removed  on  the  separation 
of  the  parishes  in  1S72.  He  was  a  gentleman  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  greatly  beloved.  His  successor, 
Rev.  Fr.  O'Reilly,  remained  but  one  year.  Rev.  Pat- 
rick Joseph  Mallcy  was  appointed  to  Danvers  in  April, 
1878,  and  his  pastorale  extended  to  September,  1882; 
Rev.  D.  B.  Kennedy's,  from  the  last  date  to  April,  1 885, 
when  the  present  pastor,  Thomas  E.  Power,  was  ap- 
pointed. 

Episcopal. — Calvary  Parish  was  organized  on  the 
14th  of  April,  1858.  Joseph  Adams  and  John  S. 
Pratt  were  the  first  wardens.  Rev.  Robt.  F.  Chase 
entered  upon  his  duties  as  rector,  May  9th,  1858,  ser- 
vices being  held  at  first  in  Bank  Hall. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  present  church  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Ifolten  and  Cherry  Streets,  was  laid  by  Bishop 
Eastburn,  May  11,  1850,  and  the  church  was  conse- 
crated by  him,  May  25,  1800.  Mr.  Chase  resigned  in 
1802,  hut  was  again  rector  from  186?-  to  1865.  His 
successors  were  as  follows: — Rev.  George  Horvill, 
rector  from  1865-66;  Rev.  William  W.Silvester,  dea- 
con in  charge  of  the  parish,  1868;  Rev. S.  J.  Evans, 


rector,  1869-71;  Rev.  William  I.  Magill,  1872-77. 
Rev.  George  Walker,  the  present  rector,  took  charge 
of  the  parish  October,  1S77. 

Unitarian. — As  was  hinted  in  the  sketch  of  the 
Universalist  Society,  there  were,  many  years  ago,  a 
number  of  influential  families  who  had  accepted  the 
Unitarian  faith.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1865,  that 
the  present  society  was  organized  and  worship  begun, 
the  first  service  being  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  and 
conducted  by  Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  then  of  Roxbury. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  H.  Wentworth,  with  their  family 
of  children,  had  recently  removed  to  Danvers  from 
Roxbury,  where  they  had  been  parishioners  of  Mr. 
Putnam,  and  it  only  needed  their  presence  and  ear- 
nest zeal  in  the  town,  to  insure  success  to  the  new 
movement.  One  or  more  meetings  of  the  friends  were 
held  to  consider  the  matter,  previous  to  the  first  pub- 
lic service,  and  arrangements  were  soon  made  for 
regular  Sunday  worship  in  the  Town  Hall  until  more 
suitable  accommodations  could  be  had.  The  desk  was 
supplied  by  different  preachers  until  April  1st,  1867, 
when  Rev.  Leonard  J.  Livermore  became  the  pastor 
of  the  infant  church,  and  remained  the  minister  until 
his  death,  in  the  summer  of  1886,  having  his  residence 
throughout  at  Cambridge,  and  being  the  guest  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wentworth,  on  his  weekly  visits  to  Danvers. 
The  little  church  prospered,  and  in  a  few  years  erected 
its  present  neat  ami  commodious  chapel,  which  is  lo- 
cated very  near  the  site  of  the  first  house  at  Danvers 
Plains,  that  of  pioneer  John  Porter.  The  cost  of  land 
and  edifice  was  about  $13,000.  The  building  took  the 
name  of  Unity  Chapel,  and  was  formally  dedicated  as 
a  house  of  worship  on  the  evening  of  the  Kith  of 
March,  1871.  The  opening  prayer  was  by  Rev.  8.  O. 
Beane,  of  Salem;  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by 
Rev.  J.  B.  Moore,  of  Lawrence;  the  sermon  by  Rev. 
A.  P.  Putnam;  the  act  of  dedication  by  the  pastor 
and  people;  the  prayer  of  dedication  by  Rev.  J,  T. 
Hewes,  of  Salem;  chants  and  hymns  were  sung  by  a 
quartette  and  by  the  congregation.  The  church  suf- 
fered a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Wentworth, 
about  the  tunc  of  the  decease  of  its  first  minister. 
For  a  fuller  notice  of  these  two  excellent  men  anil 
faithful  friends,  see  Dr.  Putnam's  sketch  of  .Mr.  Went- 
worth on  a  subsequent  page.  Mr.  Livermore's  suc- 
cessor is  Rev.  J.  C.  Mitchell,  who  entered  upon  his 
work  here  during  the  last  winter  (1886-87).  having 
previously  been  the  minister  of  the  Orthodox  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Wenham. 

Methodist. — This  is  the  only  church  located  in 
the  village  of  Tapleyville,  and  draws  its  strength  and 
support  largely  from  that  neighborhood. 

The  first  preaching  service,  preliminary  to  organiz- 
ing a  church,  was  held  in  Lincoln  Hall,  October  22, 
1871.  As  a  result  of  this  and  successive  meetings  it 
was  determined  to  build  a  meeting-house.  G.  A. 
Tapley  gave  the  lot  of  land,  and  he  and  his  father 
otherwise  contributed  liberally.  The  present  build- 
ing was  dedicated  early  in  1873.    It  cost  about  fif- 
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teeu  thousand  dollars.  The  church  was  organized 
March  17, 1S72.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Elias  Hodge, 
to  whose  enthusiastic  work  much  of  the  first  success 
of  the  new  church  was  due.  He  served  until  1874, 
the  conference  year  beginning  with  April.  His  suc- 
cessors have  been  Rev.  R.  H.  Howard,  1S75-76 ;  Rev. 
Garrett  Beekman,  1877-79;  Rev.  W.  J.  Hambleton, 
1880-82;  Rev.  W.  M.  Ayres,  1883-85;  Rev.  C.  A. 
Merrill,  the  present  pastor,  came  in  1S86. 
.  The  Sunday-school  was  organized  November  5, 
1S71 ;  its  first  superintendent,  Oliver  D.  Ham. 

Seventh  Day  Advent. — In  the  summer  of  1877 
a  very  large  tent  was  pitched  in  the  open  lot  on  Ho- 
bart  Street,  opposite  the  station,  and  large  congre- 
gations went  nightly  to  hear  Elder  Canright's  exposi- 
tions of  the  doctrines  of  the  above  sect.  He  succeeded 
in  making  numerous  converts,  some  from  other 
churches,  more  from  those  not  previously  in  the  habit  of 
attending  church.  Notwithstanding  the  practical  in- 
convenience of  keeping  Saturday  as  the  Sabbath,  a 
considerable  number  hold  firmly  to  that  way.  A 
chapel  was  dedicated  January  (i,  1878.  It  stands  very 
near  the  site  of  the  tent.  The  church  was  organized 
December  11,  1877.  There  has  been  for  some  time 
no  settled  pastor.  Very  recently  there  have  been 
quite  a  number  of  baptisms.  Charles  Hartman  is 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
DANVERS. — ( Continued). 

EDIXATIOXA  L. 

Oxe  of  the  reasons  why  the  Village  and  Middle 
Parishes  petitioned  to  be  set  oir  from  Salem  was  be- 
cause they  were  so  far  from  the  grammar-school.  But 
there  were  schools,  probably  of  lower  grade  than 
grammar,  in  both  the  Village  and  Middle  Parishes 
many  years  before  the  district  of  Diinvers  was  incor- 
porated. The  first  action  taken  towards  a  separate 
school  within  the  present  limits  of  Danvers  and  Pea- 
body  was  in  1701,  under  a  vote  entered  in  the  village 
parish  records  that  "  Mr.  Joseph  Herrick  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Putnam  and  John  Putnam  jun.  are  chosen 
and  empowered  to  agree  with  some  suitable  person  to 
be  a  school-master  among  us,  in  some  convenient 
time  ;  and  make  return  therefor  to  tl\e  people."  The 
man  instrumental  in  building  the  first  school-house 
was  the  minister  of  the  Village  church.  Rev.  Joseph 
Green.  Certain  passages  of  his  diary,  March,  1708, 
bear  upon  the  subject: 

"  March  11.  ...  I  spoke  to  several  about  building  a  schoolhouse 
and  determined  to  do  it,  4c. 

"18.  I  rode  to  ye  neighbors  about  a  Khoolhouse  and  found  them 
generally  willing  to  help. 

"22.  Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants.  I  spoke  with  several  about  build- 
ing a  schoolhouse.    I  went  into  ye  Town  Meeting  (village  meeting)  and 


said  to  this  effect :  Neighbors  I  rim  about  building  a  Bchoolhouse  for  the 
good  education  of  our  children  .  .  .  Some  replyed  that  it  was  a  new 
thing  to  them  and  they  desired  to  know  where  it  should  stand,  and 
what  tho  design  of  it  was.  To  them  I  answered  that  Deacon  Ingersoll 
would  give  land  for  it  to  stand  on,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Training  field, 
and  that  I  designed  to  have  a  good  school-master  to  teach  their  children 
to  read  and  write  and  cypher  and  everything  that  is  good.  Many  com- 
mended the  design  and  none  objected  to  it. 
"  25.  Began  to  get  timber  for  schoolhouae." 

The  teacher  first  mentioned  by  name  is  Katherine 
Daland ;  she  taught  before  Mr.  Green's  house  was 
finished.  In  1714  Samuel  Andrew  taught  and  is 
the  first  mentioned  master. 

To  pass  now  at  once  to  the  separate  existence  of  the 
town  and  the  manner  in  which  it  managed  school  af- 
fairs. At  first  the  schools  were  left  to  the  selectmen. 
The  first  school-committee,  as  a  distinctive  board, 
were  chosen  in  175G,  under  the  following  votes: 

"  Voted,  to  chuBO  a  com'tee  to  regulate  ye  Grammar  School  &  to  he 
five  men.  Voted,  Dun'l  Gardner  Dan'l  Puringtou  Dan'l  lipes  Jun'r 
Kath'l  Felton  Sr.  David  Putnam  voted,  that  the  School  Com'tee  Draw 
up  Something  and  lay  it  be.fore  y°  District  on  ye  adjournment." 

In  the  annual  warrant  for  1766  there  occurred  for 
the  first  time  a  proposition  for  the  division  of  school 
money  between  the  parishes  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  their  taxes,  but  no  action  was  then  taken.  The 
next  year  the  question  of  establishing  other  than 
grammar-schools  came  up  again.  It  was  four  years 
since  the  same  matter  had  been  referred  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  committee,  and  now  the  growing  need  of 
such  schools  seemed  so  imperative  that  it  was  directly 
voted  "  that  there  be  a  number  of  schools  provided 
by  the  selectmen  besides  the  Grammar  Scool  in  the 
winter  Season  in  this  Town  as  the  Selectmen  Shall 
think  proper,  To  be  at  Town  Cost."  The  next  year, 
1768,  "  the  claws  in  the  warrant  "  relating  to  division 
of  the  school  money  between  the  parishes  was  dis- 
missed as  before,  and  again  the  monopoly  of  public 
education  was  restored  to  the  grammar-school ;  but 
before  winter  set  in  the  selectmen  were  instructed  "  to 
set  up  what  schools  they  shall  think  proper." 

So  matters  went,  at  times  only  a  grammar  school, 
at  times  "  other  schools  set  up,"  until,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Revolution,  December  1,  1777,  on  a  petition 
headed  by  (Ail.  Jeremiah  Page,  a  decidedly  progres- 
sive step  was  taken.  At  a  meeting  held  in  the  North 
Meeting-House,  Archelaus  Dale,  Moderator,  it  was 
voted  that  there  be  Ten  Schools  set  up  in  the  Town  for 
three  months  each,  and  that  the  selectmen  regulate 
the  schools  and  provide  proper  persons  for  School- 
masters. 

In  1780  the  expression  "  district  schools  "  is  first 
used;  it  was  then  voted  "that  there  be  District 
Schools  set  up  for  three  months  to  begin  as  soon  as 
may  be." 

In  1783  nine  schools  were  "  set  up  "  for  two  months, 
but  whether  or  not  nine  schools  were  insufficient  to 
meet  the  law,  or  the  setting-up  thereof  was  too  large- 
ly tin  paper  merely,  the  inhabitants  found  them- 
selves this  year  presented  before  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions  for  not  keeping  schools  according  to  law, 
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and  Samuel  Cheever  was  sent  to  Ipswich  to  answer 
for  the  town  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April,  and  he 
was  instructed  "to  use  his  influence,  that  the  Town 
be  not  fined  for  their  neglect  in  not  keeping  schools." 
The  potency  of  Samuel's  endeavors  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  further  mention  of  the 
subject. 

The  10th  of  November,  1794.  is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  epoch,  it  marks  the  first  step  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  systematic  district  system.  It  was  then 
voted  that  the  selectmen  "divide  the  town  into  as 
many  districts  as  will  best  accommodate  the  town  ;" 
and  the  next  month  the  first  distinct  and  separate  ap- 
propriation of  money  for  school  purposes  was  made, — 
£90,  exclusive  of  tbe  grammar  school.  Gideon 
Foster's  record  of  the  laying  out  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts must  here  be  omitted.  There  were  nine  in  all ; 
number  one  including  the  present  central  village  of 
Peabody;  two,  the  Port;  three,  Putnamville;  four, 
Beaver  Brook  ;  five,  the  Centre  ;  six,  Felton's  Corner; 
seven  and  eight,  West  Danvers;  nine,  towards  Hum- 
phrey's Pond.  The  establishment  of  division  lines 
caused  some  uneasiness  among  those  who  lived  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  respective  districts.  For  instance, 
Col.  Jethro  and  Dr.  Archelaus  Putnam,  and  the 
dwellers  on  the  Derby  Farm,  found  themselves,  by 
the  new  dispensation  in  No.  3,  wished  to  be  in  No. 
4,  and  evidently  succeeded  in  getting  there ;  for  the 
next  year,  Aaron  Putnam  and  others  of  No.  3  peti- 
tioned that  the  lost  sheep  be  brought  back  again. 
Daniel  Taylor  and  others  soon  wanted  a  division  of 
No.  7  by  a  North  and  .South  line.  In  1800  Amos 
King  wished  to  be  set  off  from  No.  8  to  No.  6,  but  the 
inhabitants  said  no. 

Early  in  1802  a  special  meeting  was  called,  to  see 
if  the  town  would  make  some  general  alterations  in 
district  lines;  the  only  changes  made  were  in  num- 
bers two,  three  and  four,  all  within  the  present  limits 
of  Danvers. 

In  180fi  John  Jacobs  and  others  presented  a  peti- 
tion for  the  division  of  No.  7  and,  succeeding  in  ob- 
taining it,  the  new  district,  number  ten,  was  the  result. 
In  the  same  year  the  subject  of  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  schools  was  first  considered,  and  the  follow- 
ing code  drawn  up  by  Parsons  Wadsworth  and  Walk- 
er, and  Hon.  Nathan  Read,  David  Daniels  and  Capt. 
Samuel  Page,  will  prove  interesting  reading : 

UK.  WAUSWOIlTll'ri  CODE. 

"1.  It  is  recommended  that  each  Instructor  open  his  School  in  the 
morning  and  close  it  in  the  evening  with  a  short  prayer. 

"2.  On  every  School  day  except  Saturday,  each  Instructor  bhull  em- 
ploy at  leatft  six  hours  in  the  instruction  of  his  pupil*,  and  not  less  than 
three  on  tliat  day. 

"3.  The  instructor  of  each  School  shall  class  his  pupils  In  such  man-* 
ner  an  he  shall  judge  most  conducive  to  their  Improvement,  not  inuking 
leas  than  two  Classes. 

"A.  To  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  an  accurate  &  uniform  mode  of 
Spelling  A  pronunciation,  Perry's  Spelling-book  and  Dictionary  shall  he 
taught  in  all  the  .Schools  ;  and  the  following  shall  he  the  Catalogue  of 
ilooks  from  which  the  Scholars  shall  he  supplied  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Instructor,  viz.  •  'Murray's  Knglish  Crammer  Abridged,'  'Morse's  Ge- 
ography, abridged  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,'  See,, 


1  Wakefield  mental  improvement,'  1  l'ilces  Arithniatie'  ,V  the  'holy  Bi- 
ble,' together  with  such  Latin  .fc  Greek  Classics  as  are  usually  taught  in 
C rammer  Schools. 

"5.  To  abridge  the  time  commonly  consumed  by  Children  in  learn- 
ing to  write,  the  plan  discribed  in  Jenken's  'Art  of  Writing*  shall  be 
adopted  in  all  the  schools  ;  &  Copper-plate  copies  furnished  by  the  In- 
structors shall  be  used  by  those  Scholars  who  are  able  to  write  joining 
hand. 

"li.  The  Scholars  shall  be  taught  punctuation  notes  or  marks,  inter- 
rogation, admiration,  accent,  emphasis  &  cadence. 

"  7.  Every  Instructor  shall  establish  &  maintain  order  &  good  Govern- 
ment in  his  school,  not  by  indicting  cruel  &  unusual  punishment,  but 
by  addressing  the  understanding  &  ingenious  feelings  of  the  youth  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  &  by  endeavouring  to  excite  a  spirit  of  Industry  >S 
emulation  stimulating  them  to  their  duty  by  the  hope  of  reward  rather 
than  by  the  fear  of  Punishment. 

"To  carry  these  rules  &  orders  (should  the  Town  adopt  them)  into  ef- 
fect the  Committee  sensible  that  the  improvement  of  Scholars  depends 
greatly  on  the  attention  X*  fidelity  of  instructors  beg  leave  to  recommend 
a paiticuhir  regard  to  the  moral  &  literary  quallificatious  of  those  wdio 
shall  be  employed  in  that  capacity  the  annual  choice  of  n  School  commit- 
tee, faithfully  to  discharge  the  important  trust  reposed  in  them  by  law, 
i  likewise  to  direct  the  Town  Clerk  to  furnish  the  Crammer  School  Mas- 
ter at  least  with  a  written  copy  of  the  laws  of  this  Slate  respecting  the 
power  &  duty  of  the  School  committee  &  instructors  of  Schools  prefixed 
to  a  copy  of  these  regulations. 

"hkn.ia.  wadswoktii,  pr.  order." 

In  1808  another  sub-division  of  districts  occurred; 
the  people  living  in  the  western  part  of  No.  1  were 
set  off  as  No.  11  ;  and  within  a  lew  months  Clark 
Wilson  and  others  secured  a  division  of  No.  11,  and 
a  portion  thereof  was  established  as  No.  12.  At 
the  March  meeting  of  1816  another  very  important 
advance  towards  system  was  made.  Three  persons — 
Nathan  Felton,  Daniel  Putnam  and  Dr.  Andrew 
Nichols  were  chosen  "  to  define  the  powers  and  du- 
ties of  School  Committee." 

Ten  years  in  advance  of  the  law  of  the  State 
making  it  the  duly  of  towns  to  choose  a  school  com- 
mittee, Danvers  accepted  the  report  of  these  men, 
which  contained,  among  other  recommendations, 
this,— 

"  That  it  bo  proper  and  expedient  to  choose  a  School  Committee, 
whose  powers  and  duties  shall  be  tho  same  as  is  given  to  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel  and  the  selectmen  of  tbe  town  by  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth, excepting  such  as  have  or  may  be  given  to  the  school  districts  by 
a  special  vote  of  the  town." 

Ami  twenty-two  years  in  advance  of  the  State  law 
requiring  school  committees  to  make  annual  reports, 
Danvers  adopted  this  recommendation, — 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  School  Committee  to  make  a  report  of  *o 
much  of  their  doings  and  such  other  particulars  respecting  the  several 
schools  as  they  may  deem  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  town  at  their 
annual  March  meeting," 

At  the  same  meeting  at  which  this  action  was  t  aken 
it  was  voted  "  that  District  No.  2  be  divided,  agree- 
ably to  a  1'etition  of  John  Page  and  others,'*  dated 
April  19th,  181(>,  ami  is  on  Town  files."  A  search 
among  tbe  old  papers  in  the  town-house  vault  was 
rewarded  by  the  finding  of  this  interesting  autograph 
petition,  the  origin  of  the  present  Plains  District,  now 
No.  1,— 

"To  the  Selectmen  of  Danvers 

"Gentlemen:  We,  the  HubHenuerd,  inhu.bltfi.nt3  of  School  District 
number  two,  request  you  to  inewrt  aclaiiafc  in  your  warrant  at  thu  May 
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meeting  fur  the  choice  of  Representatives  to  this  effect:  to  see  if  ttie 
town  will  pass  a  Yote  to  seperate  that  part  of  District  number  two.  Bo- 
ginning  at  Frost  fish  brook  bridge,  so  called,  and  from  thence  following 
the  mill-pond  down  untill  you  come  to  the  point  of  land  owned  by  John 
Page,  thence  up  a  branch  of  said  pond,  untill  you  come  to  the  bridge 
near  brick  yanls  ;  thence  running  down  by  the  Salem  road  untill  you  come 
to  the  east  comer  of  Setli  Stetson's  pusturo  ;  thence  running  na  the  fence 
elands  to  the  south  corner  of  siid  pasture  ;  thence  southerly  as  the  fence 
runs  to  Crane  river,  so  culled  ;  thence  following  said  river  to  the  Bridge 
with  all  the  land,  polls  and  estates,  to  the  northward  and  westward  said 
line  now  belonging  to  District  number  two,  wish  all  the  powers  and 
priviledges  belonging  to  other  school  Districts  in  the  town  of  Danvers. 
"Danvers,  April  19th,  1S16. 

'■John  Page. 
"George  Osooon. 
"Ezra  Batchelder. 
"  Eben'  Beery. 
"  Timothy  Putnam. 
"  Kben  Pctnam,  Jr. 

"  A.MIREW  BaTi  UEL1IKR. 

"  A LLEN  Peahouy." 

Very  soon  Benjamin  Wellington  and  Jonathan 
Perry,  with  their  polls  and  estates,  were  set  off  from 
No.  3  to  the  new  district,  No.  13,  and  the  next  year 
"the  land  of  Win.  Burley,  of  Beverly,  which  lies  in 
Danvers  "  was  subjected  to  the  same  transfer. 

In  1S20  the  town  directed  the  school  connmittee  to 
return  the  number  of  children  between  five  and 
eighteen,  with  the  following  result  : 
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About  this  time  it  is  apparent  that  the  old  "gram- 
mar school  "  was  being  neglected.  In  the  summer  of 
1S21  Dr.  Nichols  and  others  petitioned  for  such  a 
school,  and  as  cumulative  evidence  of  its  non-exist- 
ence this  vote  appears  on  the  record  of  the  next  an- 
nual meeting, — 

"  Voted,  To  choose  a  committee  to  answer  a  communication  received 
by  the  selectmen  from  the  county  attorney,  relating  to  Glummer 
Schools.  Voted,  that  John  W.  Proctor,  John  Page  and  William  Sutton 
be  said  committee. " 

The  spirit  of  Samuel  Cheever  seems  to  have  de- 
scended on  these  men,  for,  as  in  the  case  of  his  mis- 
sion to  Ipswich  forty  years  before,  nothing  was  there- 
after heard  of  this  threatened  indictment. 

Since  the  code  of  181(5  there  had  been  annually 
elected  three  committee-men  at  large,  and  each  year 
these  three  were  the  ministers  of  the  three  churches. 
After  seven  years  it  seems  that  it  was  thought  well  to 
give  laymen  a  representation,  and  at  a  meeting  called 
for  that  purpose  and  no  other,  ami  on  the  petition  of 
the  school  committee  themselves,  it  was  voted  then  and 
thereafter  to  add  three  to  the  committee  at  large  ;  and 
those  first  added  were  Dr.  Nichols,  Nathan  Felton 
and  John  W.  Proctor. 

In  1S27  the  term  "  at  large"  was  dropped.  The 
body  which  had  been  thus  distinguished  now  be- 
came, with  the  addition  of  one  more,  simply  the 
School  committee;  while  the  committee,  chosen  as 
formerly,  one  from  each  district,  received  the  new 
title  of  Prudential  Committee.  To  further  distinguish 
the  "  upper  house  "  from  the  latter,  for  several  years 


the  phrase  "Committee  of  Superintendence"  was 
applied  to  it. 

In  1831,  by  vote  of  the  town  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee were  thenceforth  to  be  elected  by  the  several 
districts  at  district  meetings. 

In  1S35  just  forty  years  had  passed  since  the 
original  establishment  of  districts.  In  the  mean 
lime  many  alterations,  only  some  of  which  have 
here  been  noted,  had  taken  place  in  the  way  of 
changing  individuals  and  their  estates  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another,  until  there  might  well  have  been  more 
or  less  uncertainty  about  the  true  dividing  lines.  They 
were  therefore  carefully  examined  and  re-located  by 
a  committee  of  delegates  from  each  existing  district, 
and  their  report  was  recorded  by  Dr.  Shed  in  a  vol- 
ume of  school  records. 

In  183(1  occurs  the  first  mention  of  compensation  to 
the  school  committee.  They  were  authorized  to  ap- 
point three  of  their  number  to  visit  all  the  schools  in 
town,  and  these  three  were  to  receive  for  their  ser- 
vices the  same  rate  per  day  as  other  town  officers. 

The  next  year,  1837,  the  Massachusetts  School 
Fund  is  first  mentioned.  The  manner  of  disposal  of 
the  town's  share  was  referred  to  the  school  com- 
mittee. 

The  Legislature  of  1838  passed  an  act,  changing 
the  authority  to  employ  teachers  from  the  prudential 
to  the  general  committee  unless  towns  should  other- 
wise order,  and  Danvers  did  so  otherwise  order. 
But  lest  the  district  goverment  should  smack 
too  highly  of  one-man  power,  it  was,  the  next 
year,  recommended  to  each  district  to  choose  two 
other  persons  to  act  and  advise  with  the  prudential 
man  in  superintending  the  concerns  of  the  district. 

The  year  1839  marks  the  beginning  of  our  printed 
school  reports.  The  first  school  report  proper  ever 
made  to  the  town  was  in  1817,  and  was  committed  to 
the  "files."  Resurrected  from  its  long  repose,  this 
old  document,  somewhat  blotted,  scratched  and  inter- 
lined, signed  "  P.  Wadsworth,  Chairman,  pr.  order," 
makes  very  interesting  reading  to-day,  and  shows  that 
school-report  literature  has  departed  not  far  from  the 
standard  thus  early  set, — the  very  small  iron  hand  in 
the  glove  of  well  wadded  velvet.  There  seems  to  be  a 
certain  familiar  sound  about  expressions  such  as 
these  : 

"The  Committee  are  enabled  to  report  (lint  the  schools  generally  ap- 
peared advantageously  in  comparison  with  their  condition  in  p:ujt  years. 
.  .  .  Notwithstanding  the  respectable  character  of  the  schools  gen- 
erally, there  is  slill  room  for  improvement.  In  some  districts  the 
committee  did  not  tind  the  scholars  had  made  so  great  proficiency  in 
their  studiesas  might  have  been  reasonably  expected.  .  .  .  In  some 
districts  many  of  the  children  have  been  sent  very  inconstantly  to 
school,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Instructors  have  not  been  met  with  that 
zealous  support  from  Parents  which  is  essentially  necessary  to  give  the 
desired  effect.  In  some  instances  the  committee  did  not  find  that  degree 
of  Silence  and  regular  orJer  which  is  necessary  to  enable  uchollars  I  Ah, 
Doctor  !)  to  pursue  their  studies  most  advantageously.  .  .  .  But  the 
committee  with  pleasure  add  that  in  no  instance  was  there  discovered 
any  marks  of  negligence,  or  want  of  constant  ami  faithful  atten  ion  to 
their  laborious  employment  on  the  part  of  the  Instructors.  .  .  The 
committee  would  close  their  remarks   respecting  the  several  schools 
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by  stating,  that  they  derived  the  highest  gratification  iu  witnesing  the 
regular  order  and  highly  resectable  attainments  of  thu  scbollars  in  the 
school  kept  by  Mr.  Samuel  Preston.  District  X.  4,  in  the  North  Parish, 
and  in  the  school  kept  by  Mr.  Aniory  Felton,  District  N.  11,  in  the 
South  Parish. 

The  Committee  conclude  by  earnestly  exhorting  all  concerned  to  ex- 
ert all  their  influence  and  abilities  to  improve  their  respective  schools  by 
employing  the  best  Instructors,  by  sending  the  children  and  youth  to 
school  as  constantly  and  as  many  years  as  possible,  and  by  affording 
them  all  the  aid  and  encouragement  iu  their  power  to  attain  at  least  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  several  branches,  or,  rather,  rudiments 
of  science  which  are  taught  in  English  schools." 

Following  the  custom  thus  set  in  1S17,  reports  were 
for  eighteen  years  annually  read  at  town-meeting  and 
riled  away.  From  1835  to  and  including  1S3S  the  re- 
ports are  recorded  at  length,  together  with  many  in- 
teresting returns,  in  Dr.  Shed's  book  of  "  School 
Records." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  lS.'iO,  after  Rev.  Allen 
Putnam  had  read  the  report  of  the  year  then  ended, 
it  was  recommitted  with  authority  to  the  committee 
to  cause  as  many  copies  of  it  to  be  printed  as  they 
should  think  proper  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants. 
Israel  H.  Putnam  appears  in  this  earliest  printed  rvport 
as  a  teacher  in  No.  7  ;  subsequently  he  was  given  the 
inuch  larger  school  in  No.  5.  One  of  his  successors 
in  No.  7  was  John  G.  Walcott,  and  following  Wal- 
cott,  in  the  winter  of  '12-43,  was  a  young  man  from 
the  Village,  Augustus  Mudge.  Of  the  latter  the  com- 
mittee said,  "the  teacher  seemed  to  feel  an  active  in- 
terest, and  the  appearance  of  the  school  justifies  us  in 
saying  that  in  his  first  attempt,  he  has  succeeded  in 
imparting  that  interest  to  his  scholars.''  In  the 
sequence  of  events,  Mr.  Putnam  and  Mr.  Mudge  are 
now  associated  the  one  as  treasurer  and  the  other  as 
president  of  the  Danvers  Saving  Bank. 

Oliver  A.  Woodbury,  who  became  a  physician  in 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  deceased,  taught  in  No.  10.  Among 
the  lady  teachers  were  Elizabeth  P.  Pope,  Fidelia 
Kettelle,  Margaret  Putnam,  Harriott  A.  Pope,  Emily 
Gould  and  Hannah  J.  Putnam.    The  mention  of  the 
then  young  men,  Putnam,  Walcott  and  Woodbury, 
calls  to  mind  the  fact  that  just  about  thi3  time  they 
were  themselves  attending  school  at  Pembroke  Aca- 
demy, N.  11.    And  this  was  a  thing  not  uncommon 
among  the  ambitious  young  fellows  of  Danvers,  who 
desired  something  more  than  the  meagre  education  of 
a  few  weeks  each  winter  at  the  home  schools.  They 
left  their  work  and  their  wages  not  for  the  fun  of  a 
term  or  two  at  boarding-school,  but  to  get  the  most 
out  of  it;  sometimes  spurred  on  by  a  friendly  word  of 
advice,  butasoften  impelled  merely  by  personal  deter- 
mination.   Quite  a  number  went  to  Bradford,  a  few 
to  Atkinson,  N.  H.,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  but  Pem- 
broke seems  to  have  been  the  favorite.    In  the  few 
catalogues  which  have  been  preserved  the  following 
names  appear  of  North  Danvers  young  men  and 
women  who  were  at  Pembroke  about  1840  :  Israel  H. 
Putnam,  Oliver  A.  Woodbury,  Israel  P.  Boardman, 
Francis  Noyes,  Charles  A.  Putnam,  Albert  Putnam, 
Elias  E.  Putnam,  Israel  E.  Putnam,  Moses  W.  Put- 


nam, Thomas  M.  Putnam,  William  Putnam,  John  G. 
Walcott,  Joseph  S.  Black,  Charles  P.  Preston,  Aaron 
W.  Warren,  Charles  H.  Gould,  Harrison  0.  Warren, 
John  H.  Porter,  John  Reed,  Caroline  E.  Page,  Sarah 
P.  Page,  Emiline  Putnam,  Nancy  Putnam,  Mary  0. 
Black,  Sarah  A.  Kent. 

AtTopsfield  Academy  there  were,  about  1830,  these: 
Ezra  Batchelder,  James  D.  Black,  Thomas  J.  Brad- 
street,  Moses  K.  Cross,  John  G  Page,  Charles  Page, 
Ebenezer  Putnam,  Francis  Putnam,  William  R.  Put- 
nam, Henry  F.  Putnam,  Charles  H.  Rhoades,  Asa  T. 
Richards,  Richard  West,  Lydia  Bradstreet,  Harriet 
N.  Page,  Harriet  Putnam,  Clarissa  Putnam,  Elizabeth 
A.  Putnam. 

A  fellow-student  with  some  of  these  Danvers  young 
people  at  Pembroke  was  a  young  man  from  Deerlield, 
N.  II.,  who  went  to  Dartmouth  College,  and  helped  to 
pay  his  way  by  teaching,  winters.    About  Thanks- 
giving time,  during  his  first  year,  he  drove  from  his 
home  looking  for  a  school,  and  spent  a  night  in  Dan- 
vers with  Oliver  Woodbury,  calling  the  next  morning 
on  "Uncle  Moses,"  father  of  Israel  E.  Putnam,  a 
young  man  of  great  promise  who  had  died  at  Pem- 
broke, and  by  Uncle  Moses  he  was  taken  over  to  the 
old  General  Putnam  homestead  to  the  shoe-factory  of 
Daniel  and  Ahira  Putnam,  to  see  in  particular  the 
latter  who  was  prudential  cotnniittee-man,  and  to 
Ahira  the  young  man  made  application  to  teach  the 
district  school,  No.  4,  the  ensuing  term  and  was  en- 
gaged.   Julia  Putnam,  a  daughter  of  the  homestead, 
helping  about  the  household  work  which  by  well- 
established  New  England  custom  falls  to  Monday 
morning,  noticed  the  arrival  of  the  young  stranger, 
and  was  interested  in  his  errand  for  she  was  the 
teacher  of  the  summer  school.    The  young  man's 
name  was  John  D.  Philbrick.    It  is  a  proud  thing  for 
Danvers  that  a  name  since  so  widely  and  honorably 
known  should  find  itself  connected  with  her  annals. 
Mr.  Philbrick  taught  the  No.  4  school  three  winters. 
He  became  engaged  to  Miss  Putnam,  and  was  married 
to  her  after  his  graduation,  and  after  his  great  life- 
work  was  accomplished  came  back  to  these  scenes  of 
his  early  labors  and  of  his  early  love  to  die.    It  is  in- 
teresting to  read  in  the  light  of  his  subsequent  career 
what  was  said  of  the  young  student-teacher  by  the 
committee  of  1839:  "At  the  commencement  of  his 
term  we  feared  that  Mr.  Philbrick  might  fail  to  meet 
the  reasonable  demands  of  the  district ;  but  are  happy 
in  being  able  to  state  that  both  he  and  his  school 
made  progress  that  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  com- 
mittee and  creditable  to  themselves.  We  have  seldom 
found  in  school  so  general  and  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  various  marks  of  punctuation  as  was 
possessed  here;  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  we 
found  some  of  the  best  readers  here  that  we  have  lis- 
tened to  in  town.  The  various  recitations  approached 
to  uniformity  in  character  and  were  very  fair." 

John  Dudley  Philbrick  was  born  in  Deerfield, 
N.  H.,  May  27, 1818.    He  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
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in  1842,  having  some  weeks  previous  to  graduation 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  a  position  in  the  Roxbury 
Latin  School.  While  at  Roxbury  he  married,  August 
24.  1S43,  Julia  A.  Putnam,  of  Danvers.  He  next 
went  to  the  Boston  English  High  School,  was  master 
of  the  Mahew  School  in  1S45-46,  and  achieved  great 
reputation  for  his  admirable  work  as  master  of  the 
Quincy  School,  1847-52.  For  a  few  years  his  labors 
were  then  transferred  to  Connecticut,  first  as  princi- 
pal of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  again  as  State 
superintendent  of  common  schools.  In  December, 
185*3,  he  was  recalled  .to  Boston  by  his  election  as 
superintendent  of  public  schools,  a  position  which, 
except  for  an  interim  of  a  year  and  a  half,  he  held 
continuously  until  March,  1878.  His  published  offi- 
cial reports  during  this  term  are  a  part  of  the  standard 
literature  of  education.  He  was  sent  by  the  United 
States  to  represent  our  educational  department  at  the 
Vienna  Exposition  in  1S73,  and  again  to  Paris  in 
1878.  From  France  he  received  the  decoration  of 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  the  Gold  Palm 
of  the  University  of  France.  St.  Andrew's  Univer- 
sity of  Scotland  conferred  upon  him,  in  1879,  the  de- 
gree of  D.  ('.  L.  He  was  one  of  the  original  incor- 
porators of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  remained  on  the  board  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  was 
i'  n  -.  ears  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Education,  and  ten  years  a  trustee  of  Bates'  College. 
In  his  later  year-;  he  was  especially  instrumental  in 
the  establishment  of  free  evening  schools  and  the 
State  Normal  Art  School,  and  in  the  enactment  ol' the 
truancy  law  and  teachers'  tenure  of  office  act.  He 
died  at  Danvers,  February  2,  1886.  In  a  private 
letter  to  John  <!.  Whittier,  I.  E.  Clark,  of  Washing- 
ton, says :  "  I  cannot  express  to  you  what  a  personal 
grief  to  me  was  the  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Phil- 
brick.  ...  He  was  a  great  educator,  I  think 
worthy  to  stand  beside  Horace  Mann  in  the  memory 
of  his  countrymen."  The  immediate  successor  of  Mr. 
Philbrick  in  this  district  school,  of  Danvers,  was  the 
man  who  is  now  librarian  of  the  Boston  Public  Lib" 
rary,  Hon.  Mellen  Chamberlain,  who  also  married  a 
Putnam  of  the  neighborhood,  a  daughter  of  Jesse. 

Mrs.  Philbrick  has  furnished  these  names  of  other 
old  teachers  in  No.  4:  Asa  Cummings,  long  editor  of 
the  Portland  Mirror;  Samuel,  William  and  Eliza 
Preston  ("the  latter  Mrs.  Nathan  Tapley),  Catherine, 
Elizabeth,  Susan,  William  R.,  Francis  P.  and  Julia 
A.  Putnam,  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Fiske,  Otis  Mudge. 

Dean  Peabody,  now  clerk  of  E*sex  County  Courts, 
taught  in  Putnamville,  beginning  in  1843-44. 

In  the  winter  of  J  840-47  a  young  man,  now  widely 
known  as  Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  P.  Putnam,  taught  the  "senior 
department"  of  the  Plains  School.  "This  was  Mr. 
Putnam's  first  experiment  in  school-keeping.  He 
entered  upon  the  work  in  his  own  district,  and  under 
peculiar  disadvantages.  Yet  the  committee  present 
at  the  closing  examination  testified  to  the  general  good 
appearance  of  the  school  and  its  decided  improve- 


ment during  the  year."  Charles  A.  Putnam,  who 
became  superintendent  of  schools  in  St.  Louis  and 
there  died,  taught  at  No.  4,  in  1847-48.  Freeman 
N.  Blake,  who  some  years  ago  became  a  permanent 
resident  of  Danvers,  was  teaching  thirty-seven  years 
ago  in  No.  12.  Harrison  Gray  taught  at  No.  7.  Ru- 
fus  Sawyer  at  No.  10,  in  1850.  Arthur  A.  Putnam, 
brother  of  Alfred,  son  of  Elias,  lawyer,  of  Uxbridge, 
began  his  first  experiment,  1852,  where  he  grew  up,  in 
No.  3.  John  W.  Sawyer,  who  recently  died  at  the 
head  of  the  Butler  Insane  Asylum,  Rhode  Island,  was 
teaching  in  1852  at  the  "  little  border  school,"  in  No. 
10. 

Other  well-known  names  than  those  already  given 
which  appear  in  the  list  of  teachers  from  1840  to 
1845  are, — Hannah  Pedrick,  Sarah  A.  Osgood,  Han- 
nah P.  Bradstreet,  Sophronia  Fuller,  Asenath  P. 
Pope,  Sarah  B.  Pedrick,  Almira  A.  Putnam,  Eliza  W. 
Preston,  Melicent    P.  Peabody,  Matilda  Peabody. 

From  1845  to  1855, — Elizabeth  Hopkinson,  Clarissa 
A.  Preston,  Mary  P.  Tapley,  Eliza  W.Preston,  Nancy 
Perry,  Mary  J.  Sawyer,  Adeline  F.  Homer,  Sophronia 
E.  Tapley,  Mary  E.  Porter,  Nancy  E.  Boardman, 
Sarah  E.  Symonds,  Susan  Putnam,  Julia  A.  Page, 
Lydia  A.  P.  Tapley,  Harriet  Felton,  Amanda  B. 
Hood,  Hannah  P.  Pope,  Harriet  A.  Putnam,  Lydia 
A.  Felton,  Mary  A,  Richards,  Sarah  .!.  Putnam, 
Harriet  M.  Putnam,  S.  A.  Hyde,  M.  A.  VVilkins, 
Pamelia  Needham,  Sarah  F.  Emery,  Ann  J.  Emery, 
Ellen  F.  Towns,  Cornelia  Putnam,  Sophia  J.  Richards. 

In  the  year  of  the  first  printed  report,  L839,  the 
subject  of  high  schools  was  first  brought  up.  Wil- 
liam I).  Joplin,  John  W.  Proctor,  Allen  Putnam, 
Samuel  Preston,  .1.  M  Austin,  Daniel  P.  King  and 
Benjamin  Porter  were  appointed  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  establishing  one  or  more  such  schools 
agreeably  to  the  statutes.  They  reported  thai  a  ma- 
jority at  least  felt  that  the  credit  and  interest  of  the 
town  demanded  better  and  higher  schools  than  those 
existing.  In  view  of  the  scattered  location  of  the 
inhabitants,  they  said,  it  would  not  be  practicable  to 
agree  upon  a  site  for  the  establishment  of  one  school  to 
accommodate  all,  and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  equally  dif- 
ficult to  agree  upon  two.  Although  there  were  wise 
men  on  this  committee,  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  their  report  is  a  hit  of  that  rare  wisdom  which 
confesses  its  own  limitations, — 

"They  iiro  satisfied  that  something  ought  to  be  done,  and  they  hope 
something  will  he  done;  but  it  requires  wiser  heads  than  theirs  to  deter- 
mine how  it  shall  bo  dune  iti  .a  maimer  thai  will  prove  satisfactory." 

In  the  face  of  such  an  avowal  it  is  not  surprising 
that  high  schools  remained  in  the  realms  of  the  ideal 
for  many  years  to  come.  After  three  years  some 
determined  souls  had  the  courage  to  bring  up  the 
subject  again,  it  was  referred  to  the  school  committee 
and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  Then  after  one  of  the 
periods  of  Jacob's  courtship,  in  1849,  it  was  brought 
up  a  third  time,  and  again  referred  to  the  school 
committee.    The  next  year,  for  the  third  time  in  its 
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history,  an  indictment  hung  over  the  town.  High- 
schools  were  no  longer  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of 
necessity,  and  the  citizens  stirred  themselves  to  get 
at  once  out  of  the  unpleasant  situation.  J.  \V.  Proe- 
tor,  Samuel  Preston,  Moses  Black,  Jr.,  Andrew 
Nichols  and  Fitch  Poole  were  appointed  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  school  committee. 

On  Monday,  the  8th  of  April,  1850,  Rev.  Thomas 
P.  Field  of  the  South  Church  read  the  report  of  this 
committee  in  town  meeting.  It  was  voted  that  he 
read  it  over  again.  And  after  various  attempts  at 
amendment,  it  was  adopted. 
^The  report  begins. — 

"It  is  obvious  thai  the  Town  is  under  an  absolute  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing a  High  School  The  Law  on  this  subject  is  imperative,  anil  we 
cannot  neglect  its  requisitions,  without  Incurring  a  heavy  penalty. 
But  so  extensive  is  our  Terrritorr,  am]  so  scattered  our  population, 
that  One  Iligh  School  will  by  no  means  satisfy  the  desires  or  meet  the 
wants  of  our  community.  If  we  have  One  High  School,  we  must  have 
two,  in  order  that  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town,  may  participate  in 
the  benefits  of  Kducntion,  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge.  The 
Committee  have  considered  the  subject  of  uniting  the  High  Schools,  in 
some  way  with  one  or  more  of  the  District  Schools,  in  order,  if  possible, 
toobivate  the  necessity  of  establishing  Independent  Schools.  Th^y  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  however,  that  no  satisfactory  arrangement  of 
this  hind  can  be  made.  It  is  uncertain  whether  any  of  the  Districts 
would  consent  to  it,  and  if  they  would,  it  is  thought  by  the  Committee 
that  the  plan  could  not  lie  made  to  work,  in  a  manner  advantageous 
to  the  interests  of  either  District  or  High  School  education." 

The  committee  proposed  certain  votes,  which  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  report,  became  the  action  of 
the  town : 

"First,  That  it  is  expedient  to  establish  two  High  Schools,  independ- 
ent of  the  District  Schools, — One  in  the  North  and  one  in  the  South  part 
of  the  Town,  the  said  Schools  to  be  free  to  all  the  Inhabitants,  under 
such  uniform  regulations  for  the  admission  of  Pupils  as  the  school  com- 
mittee shall  establish.  .  .  .  That  the  School  Committee  lie  in- 
structed to  provide  two  suitable  school  rooms,  with  Furniture  and  appa- 
ratus, and  establish  High  Schools,  according  to  Law,  as  early  as  th* 
first  of  May  next,  or  as  soon  after  as  practicable." 

On  the  third  day  of  June,  1850,  the  two  high 
schools  were  opened  for  the  admission  of  such  schol- 
ars as  should  pass  the  examination.  Thirty-eight 
entered  the  south,  thirty-one  the  north  school.  John 
P.  Marshall,  now  of  the  faculty  of  Tuft's  College,  was 
the  first  principal  of  the  north  school.  The  building 
in  which  the  north  school  was  inaugurated  was  situ- 
ated on  Conant  Street,  in  a  corner  of  the  lot  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  dwelling  of  Roswell  D.  Bates.  It  is 
described  by  one  of  the  original  pupils  as  "  a  long, 
narrow  and  low  structure,  a  little  back  from  the  road, 
with  two  large  trees  before  it.  The  room  was  very 
low  studded,  at  one  end  the  desk  and  at  the  other  the 
recitation  platform  ;  between  were  only  three  rows  of 
double  seats.  The  pupils  were  of  good  age  and  abil- 
ity." The  first  examination  was  awaited  with  great 
interest.  "  In  consequence  of  the  desire  of  so  many 
to  be  present  at  this  time,  it  was  deemed  proper  to 
hold  the  examination  in  the  new  spacious  school- 
house  at  New  .  Mills.  The  performances  were  of  a 
high  order,  and  most  gratifying  to  the  committee  and 
the  numerous  visitors." 

After  a  few  months  better  quarters  were  found  for 


the  school.  On  the  present  town-house  lot  was  the 
chapel  of  the  YVesleyan  Society  and,  being  then  little 
or  not  at  all  in  use,  the  real  estate  was  sold  to  the 
town,  and  the  meeting-house  became  a  school-house. 
This  chapel  had  been  called  the  "  Quail  Trap,"  and 
the  name  clung  to  it  so  long  as  it  was  used  as  a  school- 
house.  When  the  town-house  was  built,  the  '  quail 
trap'  was  moved  to  Essex  Street,  where,  ever  since,  it 
has  been  a  residence  in  good  and  regular  standing. 
At  the  close  of  the  second  term  of  the  second  year 
Mr.  Marshall  resigned  to  take  a  better  position  ;  A. 
P.  S.  Stuart  succeeded  him,  and  remained  till  the 
close  of  the  fall  term,  1853.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hills, 
late  principal  of  the  high  school  at  ( freat  Falls,  N. 
H,  was  selected  as  Mr.  Stuart's  successor.  Rev. 
James  Fletcher  succeeded  Mr.  Hills.  The  present 
principal  is  H.  R.  Burrington  ;  Miss  S.  F.  Richmond, 
Miss  Annette  Sawyer,  assistants. 

By  a  letter  dated  London,  30th  November,  1853, 
addressed  to  the  committee  of  the  Holtcn  and  Pea- 
body  High  Schools,  George  Peabody,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  compliment  paid  him  in  the  name  of  the 
south  school,  stated  that  he  would  transmit  in  the 
autumn  of  1851,  and  thenceforth  annually  during  his 
life,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  prizes  as 
rewards  of  merit  to  pupils  of  both  high  schools  at 
their  yearly  examinations,  the  entire  amount  to  be 
common  to  both,  and  distributed  as  among  the  pupils 
of  one  school.  The  school  committee  determined 
"  that  a  suitable  medal  shall  be  awarded  and  presented 
to  every  pupil  who  shall  pass  three  years — constitut- 
ing the  entire  course — in  either  of  these  schools,  and 
whose  attendance,  deportment  and  advancement  shall 
have  been  uniformly  satisfactory  to  the  teachers  and 
committee."  Later,  18(17,  Mr.  Peabody  established  a 
fund  of  two  thousand  dollars,  the  income  of  which 
has  been  annually  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  medals 
and  books  for  graduates. 

The  first  graduates  of  the  Holtcn  High  School  to 
receive  the  Peabody  Medal  were  the 

class  vr  1855. 

Kinilv  <;.  Horry.  Addison  V.  l.eurovd. 

Mary  A.  Black.  Charles  Loaroyd. 

Harriot  tl.  Bradstreet.  Clarence  Kowlor. 

.Susan  K.  I'erley.  Samuel  I*.  Kowlor. 

Wary  F.  Putnam.  John  II.  Parker. 

Nancy  Vv\  Proctor.  Adrian  L,  Putnam. 

Asenalh  A.  Sawyer.  Daniel  W.  Proctor. 
Elizabeth  P.  Swan. 

In  the  spring  of  184!)  a  lively  episode  occurred  in 
No.  6.  There  the  Rev.  Daniel  Foster,  the  preacher 
at  the  Weslcyau  Chapel,  was  teaching,  and  things  did 
not  run  smoothly  between  himself  and  the  commit- 
tee. Rev.  Mr.  Eaton,  one  of  the  committee,  went  in 
to  examine  the  school.  He  undertook  to  hear  a  class 
in  geography,  but  Foster  remarked  that  the  time  was 
up,  and  cut  short  the  committee-man's  questions  by 
sending  the  class  to  their  seats.  Mr.  Eaton  called  a 
meeting  of  the  board  and  reported  what  had  occurred, 
and  the  board  voted  "  that  the  whole  committee  pro- 
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ceed  this  afternoon  to  examine  the  school  in  District 
No. 6  ;'' and  they  all  filed  into  the  school-house  at  half- 
past  one.  Foster  gave  them  seats,  and  went  on  with 
his  business.  In  a  few  minutes  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Braman,  said:  "  We  have  come  here  to  examine  this 
school."  "It  was  examined  yesterday,"  said  Foster, 
with  the  inference  that  it  wasn't  to  be  examined 
again.  Then  followed  a  scene.  The  committee  or- 
dered scholars  to  stand  up  and  recite,  and  the  teacher 
told  them  to  sit  down.  They  were  more  in  awe  of 
their  teacher  than  of  the  committee  and  they  sat  still 
anil  some  cried.  The  committee  finally  withdrew  as 
gracefully  as  they  could,  leaving  behind  a  note  in 
Foster's  hands,  informing  him  that  he  was  forthwith 
dismissed. 

At  the  adjournment  of  the  annual  meeting  the 
matter  was  piping  hot.  The  committee  read  a  long 
report,  covering  nearly  four  newspaper  columns,  giv- 
ing the  facts  of  the  case  and  justifying  their  action. 
On  a  motion  to  print  twelve  hundred  copies,  Foster 
himself  moved  to  strike  out  all  concerning  No.  6; 
followed  his  motion  by  a  violent  attack  on  the  com- 
mittee and  carried  his  point.  And  further,  at  the 
subsequent  election,  he  was  a  successful  candidate  for 
membership  of  the  board  which  turned  him  out,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Eaton  failed  of  re-election. 

By  an  act  of  1850  the  Legislature  gave  towns  the 
option  of  abolishing  the  district  system.  There  was 
an  immediate  effort  in  Danvers  to  take  advantage  of 
this  act.  The  larger  expenses  made  necessary  by  the 
establishment  of  the  two  high  schools  just  at  this 
time  gave  a  special  incentive  to  the  movement.  In 
response  to  instructions  to  consider  the  subject  of  a 
radical  change  in  the  school  district  system  with  a 
view  to  greater  economy  and  more  efficient  manage- 
ment, the  school  committee,  through  A.  A.  Abbott, 
Esq,,  presented  in  1851  a  very  strong  and  clear  report 
setting  forth  the  desirability  of  abolishing  thesystem. 
But  Danvers  never  voted  to  abolish  the  system, 
though  a  number  of  attempts  were  made  to  secure  this 
action.  On  March  24,  1869,  the  Legislature  took  the 
matter  into  its  own  hands  and  broadly  enacted  that 
" the  school  district  system  in  the  commonwealth  is 
hereby  abolished." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  18o3  William  L.  Weston 
made  a  motion  that  a  superintendent  of  schools  be 
employed.  Subsequently  it  was  voted  that  the  com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  li ire  Charles  Northend.  Mr. 
Northern!,  a  native  of  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
had  been  long  and  favorably  known^  as  a  teacher; 
his  name  appears  in  the  first  printed  report,  18119,  as 
principal  in  No.  1.  Ilia  salary  as  superintendent 
was  at  first  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The 
great  extent  of  territory  to  be  covered,  from  the 
"  Bocks  "  to  "  Beaver  Brook,"  from  the  "  Devil's  Dish- 
ful" to  "Blind-hole"  must  have  made  the  occupation 
somewhat  akin  to  that  of  a  circuit-rider.  Mr.  North- 
end  served  faithfully  a  number  of  years,  and  was  the 
first  and  only  school  superintendent  of  Danvers. 
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In  April,  1841,  a  move  was  first  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  what  is  now  the  Tapleyvillc  district. 
Gilbert  Tapley  presented  a  petition  with  his  own  sig- 
nature and  thirty  others  for  a  new  district  to  be 
carved  out  of  Nos.  5  and  (i;  but  inasmuch  as  his 
brother,  Asa,  was  on  band  with  a  list  of  remonstrants 
twice  as  long,  the  petitioners  were  respectfully  given 
leave  to  withdraw.  They  withdrew  just  five  years, 
and  at  the  end  of  thai  time  a  division  of  No.  (5  was 
effected  on  the  petition  of  its  own  district  committee, 
and  the  northern  part  thereof  set.  oil'  as  a  new  dis- 
trict,— the  last— No.  14.  No  record  of  a  dividing  line 
was  made  further  than  to  adopt  the  one  described  in 
the  petition,  which  has  not  been  found. 

AVith  the  division  of  the  town  it  became  expedient 
to  readjust  the  districts.  Six  districts,  namely,  Nos, 
2  (Port),  :;  (Putnamville),  4  (Beaver  Brook),  5  (Cen- 
tre), Li  (Plains)  and  14  (Tapley ville),  together  with  a 
part  of  No.  ('»  (Collins  House),  were  left  to  Danvers. 
One  from  each— S.  P.  Fowler,  I.  II.  Putnam,  Francis 
Dodge,  Augustus  Mudge,  Calvin  Putnam,  Orrin  Put- 
nam and  Hix  Richards — were  appointed  to  renumber 
and  relocate  the  districts.  No  alterations  were  made 
in  the  lines  of  Nos.  2,  4  and  13.  A  portion  of  No.  14 
was  annexed  to  No.  5,  and  another  portion  to  No.  6. 
No.  5  previously  had  141  scholars  and  lost  7;  No.  14 
had  19;!  and  lost  49;  No.  0,  having  but  31  left  in 
Danvers  alter  the  division  of  the  town,  gained  til). 
The  districts  numbered  13  and  14  in  the  old  town 
became  J  and  7,  other  numbers  remaining  un- 
changed. 

A  short  time  after  the  dissolution  of  the  annual 
meeting  at  which  this  report  was  accepted,  dissatis- 
faction was  manifest  in  the  calling  of  a  special  meet- 
ing to  alter  the  new  lines  of  Nos.  5,  6  and  7.  It  was 
then  voted  to  annex  all  of  No.  G  that  remained  in 
Danvers  to  No.  7,  and  to  call  the  consolidated  dis- 
trict No.  6,  with  the  proviso  that  if  a  majority  of 
voters  residing  south  of  a  certain  line  should  within 
thirty  days  express  to  the  selectmen  their  wish  to 
form  a  district  by  themselves,  they  should  then  be 
allowed  to  organize  as  District  No.  7. 

The  people  south  of  the  given  line  did  wish  to  re- 
main a  district  by  themselves,  and  did  not  wish  to  be 
deprived  of  the  old  number,  which  had  been  a  fa- 
miliar designation  of  their  locality  for  more  than  sixty 
years,  and  in  June  the  numbers  were  changed  back, 
— No.  6  to  the  old  "  Turkey  Plain  "  District,  and  No. 
7  to  Tapleyville. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people  of  the  old  Village 
district,  No.  ">,  were  having  a  hot  little  war.  The 
people  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  church, 
and  so  on  to  Tapleyville,  wanted  to  be  a  separate 
district  and  have  a  school-house  of  their  own.  They 
were  outnumbered  in  the  district,  but  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  vote  of  the  town  for  the  division  of  No.  5 
by  a  line  crossing  Centre  Street  four  rods  east  of  the 
house  of  John  Roberts;  and  all  that  portion  lying 
east  of  the  line  was  established  as  District  No.  8.  A 
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nice  large  school-house  was  erected  just  opposite  the 
church;  but  the  triumph  of  the  seceders  was  short. 
Although  they  had  fortified  themselves  with  the 
opinion  of  eminent  counsel,  the  division  was  tested 
by  a  suit  at  law  and  pronounced  illegal.  For  a  time 
the  disappointed  divisionists  held  out,  and  many  of 
them  actually  let  their  places  be  sold  under  the  ham- 
mer for  the  taxes  levied  for  No.  5,  and  one  man  re- 
mained in  Salem  jail  six  months  rather  than  pay 
them.  But  better  counsels  soon  prevailed,  the  sold 
property  was  redeemed,  and  now  only  broad  smiles 
wreath  the  faces  of  certain  town  fathers  when  the 
nearly-forgotten  subject  is  mentioned. 

The  school-house  stood  for  a  number  of  years  in 
melancholy  emptiness,  and  was  finally  moved  to  the 
Plains,  where  it  was  used  first  as  a  shoe  manufactory, 
and  was  then  changed  to  a  fine-looking  dwelling,  as 
innocent  of  anything  like  neighborhood  quarrels  as 
is  its  respected  owner  and  occupant,  Deacon  Ebeu 
Peabody,  of  the  Maple  Street  Church. 

It  was  during  the  ephemeral  existence  of  this  No. 
8,  that  the  annexation  of  territory,  east  of, Porter's 
River  and  Frost  Fish  Brook,  from  Beverly  to  Danvers 
took  place.  This  new  territory  was,  February  1, 
1858,  established  as  School-district  No.  9.  But  at 
the  March  meeting  of  1859,  there  being  no  longer  a 
District  No.  S,  it  was  voted  to  change  the  new  terri- 
tory from  No.  9  to  No.  8,  and  thus  without  further 
change  the  districts  have  since  remained:  No.  1, 
Plains;  2,  Port;  3,  Putnamville;  4,  Centre;  5,  Bea- 
ver Brook;  6,  Collin's  House;  7,  Tapleyville;  8,  East 
Danvers. 

In  1795  the  total  appropriation  made  by  the  town 
for  schools  was  four  hundred  dollars;  the  propor- 
tion received  by  each  district  is  interesting  as  showing 
their  relative  numerical  importance  :  No.  1,  $111.11  ; 
2,  $50.90;  5,  $4<1.92;  3,  $43.95  ;  7,  $43.90;  6,  $43.85  ; 
4,  $33.33;  8,  $15.50;  9,  $10.04. 

In  1810  the  appropriation  had  increased  to  $1250; 
1820,  $1S00 ;  1830,  $2500;  1S35,  $3000;  1840,  $3500; 
1S45,  $3  for  each  scholar  between  four  and  sixteen 
years;  1855,  $5.50  for  each  scholar,  four  to  sixte-Qn, 
$1  of  which  amount  lor  each  scholar  was  devoted  to 
high  schools, — estimated,  2,400  scholars. 

After  South  Danvers  was  set  off,  the  first  appro- 
priation of  Danvers,  1856,  for  schools  was  $3800  for 
common  schools,  $1200  for  the  Hoi  ten  High  School. 
In  1865,  $5000  for  common,  $1300  for  high  ;  in  1875, 
$10,000  for  common,  $2100  for  high  ;  in  1880,  $10,- 
000  for  common,  $1750  for  high ;  in  1887;  $15,G00  in 
all.  The  income  on  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund 
and  the  dog  tax  have  been  added,  and  are  not  in- 
cluded in  these  figures. 

At  the  annual  election  of  1880,  next  after  the  pass- 
age of  the  law  enabling  women  to  vote  for  school  com- 
mittee, twenty-seven  Danvers  women  availed  them- 
selves of  the  right.  Mrs.  Andrew  Nichols  was  the 
first  woman  to  vote. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting,  1887,  the  town  voted 


an  appropriation  for  evening  schools.  The  first  and  only 
previous  instance  of  similar  action  was  in  1850,  when 
some  provision  was  made  for  evening  schools  for  the 
poor  from  the  State  school  fund. 

The  first  school- house  at  the  Plains  was  brought 
from  Middleton  the  first  part  of  this  century  by  priv- 
ate enterprise,  for  the  use  of  primary  scholars.  Older 
scholars  went  to  New  Mills  until  the  Plains  district 
was  established,  in  1816.  The  first  district  school- 
house  was  a  small  building  erected  under  contract  by 
Stephen  Whipple,  carpenter,  near  the  spot  occupied 
by  the  bakery. 

The  present  grammar-school  building  at  the  Port 
was  finished  in  1849,  and  was  dedicated  July  25th, 
with  considerable  ceremony.  There  were  addresses 
by  the  presiding  officer,  S.  P.  Fowler,  by  Charles 
Northend,  then  a  teacher  in  Salem,  by  J.  W.  Proctor, 
Rev.  Messrs.  Appleton,  Fletcher  and  Braman,  Mr. 
Rust,  commissioner  of  schools  for  New  Hampshire,  and 
"Mr.  R.  Putnam,  an  experienced  teacher  of  Salem." 
The  immediate  predecessor  of  this  building  was  the 
"old  brick  school,"  situated  on  a  part  of  the  same  lot 
but  much  nearer  the  street.  Hon.  James  D.  Black 
has  furnished  the  writer  with  some  reminiscences  of 
the  brick  house  :  "  With  my  brothers  and  sisters  my 
school  days  were  spent  in  the  district  school-bouse  at 
the  Port  tiil  we  attained  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years.  Andrew  Wallace  taught  most  of  the  time  of 
my  earlier  school  days.  I  recall  among  my  school- 
mates Henry  and  Augustus  Fowler;  Jeremiah  and 
Timothy  Page;  John,  William  and  Parker  B.  Fran- 
cis; Samuel  and  Josiah  Pender;  Warren  M.  and 
John  Jacobs ;  William  B.  and  Augustus  Read ;  Wil- 
liam and  Joseph  Lamson  ;  Benjamin,  Charles  and 
William  15.  Chaplin;  William  Cheever,  Edward 
Stimpson,  William  Endicotf,  George  Kent,  Philip 
Smith  and  Seth  Stetson.  Our  schools  were  not 
graded  ;  all  ages  attended  the  same  school,  from 
children  in  A  B  C  to  those  in  studies  now  confined  to 
the  high  school.  Quills  were  used  in  writing,  steel 
pens  came  later.  Most  of  Mr.  Wallace's  pupils  made 
good  penmen.  He  was  succeeded  by  Richard  Phil- 
lips, of  Topslield." 

There  was  another  smaller  building  called  the 
"green  door  school-house,"  near  the  present  railroad 
station,  which  was  in  use  some  eighty  years  ago,  and 
was  long  ago  moved  by  Peter  Wait's  father  to  Ash 
Street,  where  it  has  since  been  used  as  a  dwelling; 
and  of  still  earlier  date  was  a  school-house,  close  by 
the  First  Baptist  Meeting-house. 

The  very  first  schoolmaster  at  the  New  Mills  was 
Caleb  Clark,  who  kept  his  school  in  the  house  of 
farmer  Porter.  His  writing  desks  were  boards  laid 
upon  barrels.  Of  his  discipline,  Deacon  Fowler  has 
written : 

"  He  was  in  the  habit  of  whittling  a  shingle  In  sahool  and  for  small 
offences  compelling  the  disobedient  to  pile  the  whittlings  in  tlio  middlo 
of  the  room  ;  when  this  was  accomplished  ho  would  kick  them  over,  to 
bo  nicked  up  again.  He  would  sometimes  require  them  to  watch  a  wire, 
8U8pended  In  the  room,  and  inform  him  when  a  fly  lighted  on  it.  For 
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greater  orlences  he  would  sometimes  attempt  to  frighten  them  into  obe- 
dience by  putting  his  shoulder  under  the  mantel  piece  and  threaten  to 
throw  the  house  down  upon  them.  It  is  said  of  the  worthy  pedagogue, 
whan  deeply  engaged  in  a  mathematical  problem  that  he  became  so  ab- 
sorbed In  the  work  as  to  be  wholly  uncoiiBcious  of  anything  transpiring 
around  him,  and  the  boys  taking  advantage  of  thin  habit  would  creep 
out  of  school  and  skate  and  slide  by  the  hour  together." 

At  a  meeting  held  in  District  No.  3,  Putnamville, 
July  6,  1S12,  a  vote  was  passed  to  build  a  new  school- 
house  after  the  plan  of  the  brick  house  at  the  New 
Mills  and  also  "  voted  to  purchase  a  piece  of  land  of 
Rufus  and  Simeon  Putnam  in  this  district,  being  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  school-house  pasture,  so 
called,  adjoining  the  road  and  Zadoc  Wilkins  land, 
and  the  same  land  on  which  the  old  school-house 
stood  before  the  present  school-house  was  built." 

The'*  present  school-house  "  was  built  in  1787,  under 
this  vote  passed  at  a  meeting  of  "  School  ward  No. 
3,"  at  the  house  of  Zerubable  Porter,  namely  :  "  voted 
that  there  be  a  school-house  erected  for  the  education 
of  children  on  or  near  the  spot  where  the  old  one 
formerly  stood  if  the  ground  could  be  obtained." 

Both  the  original  building,  the  building  of  1787, 
and  the  brick  building  of  1812  stood  farther  up  the 
Topsfield  road  than  the  present  Putnamville  school- 
house,  namely,  at  the  head  of  North  Street. 

The  second  one  of  these  buildings  is  .still  in  useful 
existence,  having  been  bought  and  moved,  some 
half  a  century  ago,  by  Perley  Tapley,  to  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  little  village  which  bears  his  name. 
It  forms  a  portion  of  the  house  next  west  of  the  late 
residence  of  Gilbert  Tapley.  Among  those  who 
taught  in  this  building  were  Master  Andrews,  a 
famous  teacher,  college  educated,  Jonathan  and  Benja- 
min Porter,  Thonuus  Savage,  Charles  Wheeler,  Charles 
Kimball,  probably  Clarissa  Endicott,  and  surely 
Esther  Forsaith,  to  secure  whom  Jonathan  Porter  went 
up  to  Chester,  N.  II.  It  was  in  this  building,  too, 
that  Universalist  meetings  were  first  held.  Elias 
Putnam  taught  the  first  winter  school  in  the  brick 
house  in  1812-13,  and  his  youngest  son,  Arthur, 
taught  the  last  in  1851-52.  Between  them  were, 
among  others,  Philemon  1'utnam,  Oliver  Woodbury, 
Edwin  Jossclyii;  ladies,  Clarissa  bhidicott  (Porter), 
Nancy  Putnam  (Boardinan),  Sarah  Ilea  (Bradstreet), 
Sally  Shillaber. 

The  old  school-house  which  preceded  the  present 
one  in  No.  5,  the  Village,  both  being  in  the  line  of 
succession  to  that  first  school-house  of  Parson  Green, 
has  been  thus  described  by  a  former  pupil:  "The  old 
brown  house  stood  on  a  small  barren,  unfenced,  un- 
attractive triangle  at  the  corner  of  Centre  and  Day- 
ton Streets.  There  were  three  rows  of  benches  on 
each  side  of  the  house,  one  side  for  the  girls,  the 
other  for  the  boys.  At  one  end  there  was  a  large 
open  fire-place,  and  opposite  it  stood  the  master's 
lofty  desk,  to  which  he  ascended  by  two  or  three 
steps.  The  windows  were  so  high  that  scholars  could 
not  look  out  from  the  seats,  and  outsiders  could  not 
look  in  without  climbing.    No  paint  or  ornament  of 


any  kind  was  indulged  in.  My  earliest  recollection 
goes  back  about  sixty  years,  when  Miss  Edith  Swi- 
nerton  (Mrs.  Aaron  Tapley)  was  the  teacher. 

"The  only  other  lady  teachers  to  whom  I  went 
were  Hannah  and  Betsey  Putnam.  They  were  sis- 
ters, 'solemn  sisters.'  They  always  taught  together. 
Though  very  unlike  in  temper,  they  were  devotedly 
attached  to  each  other,  and  would  consent  to  no  other 
arrangement,  no  matter  if  they  together  received  no 
more  than  enough  for  one,  as  was  generally  the  case. 
Each  had  a  chair  and  table,  and  sat  lacing  each 
other.  Both  were  very  pious.  Betsey  read  the  Bible  ; 
Hannah  opened  with  prayer.  Betsey  heard  the  les- 
son. She  was  of  a  very  sweet  and  gentle  spirit,  and 
much  beloved  by  her  scholars.  Hannah  was  more 
iiery  and  quick,  and  a  terror  to  evil-doers.  They  al- 
ways spoke  with  punctilious  accuracy  and  dignity. 
A  little  girl  was  sent  one  day  into  the  clothes-room 
to  get  the  teacher's  hose.  Not  knowing  what  was 
meant,  and  yet  not  daring  to  ask,  the  messenger 
brought  in,  perhaps,  a  shawl.  'I  sent  you  for  my 
hose,  not  my  shawl.'  Again  the  timid  messenger  re- 
tired and  brought  in  a  bonnet,  when  the  exasperated 
teacher,  in  a  sort  of  desperation,  spoke,  in  unmistak- 
able terms,  1  Well,  if  I  must  so  speak,  bring  in  my 
stockings.' 

"  Betsey's  way  of  showing  her  regard  for  a  favorite 
pupil  was  by  calling  him  out  occasionally  to  read  for 
her  entertainment  'The  Bears  and  the  Bees,' 'The 
Beggar's  Petition,'  '  Procrastination  '  or  some  other 
choice  selection  from  the  '  English  Reader.'  Han- 
nah's attentions  were  commonly  bestowed  in  a  some- 
what different  way  when  correction  was  needed.  A 
reverend  gentleman  recalls  an  occasion  of  this  sort, 
when  his  young  form  bent,  at  an  ungraceful  angle, 
over  Hannah's  knee,  and  the  room  reverberated  more 
or  less  with  the  emphatic  correction  applied  to  that 
portion  of  a  boy's  body  by  nature  designed  to  receive 
it.  Their  prized  'rewards  of  merit'  consisted  of  lit- 
tle oblong  bits  of  paper  with  yellow  borders,  and 
mottoes  written  (hereon  in  their  own  hands.  On 
Saturdays  hymns  and  Bible  verses  were  repeated  as  a 
sort  of  special  exercise." 

This  present  summer  of  1887  a  number  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  pupils  of  these  estimable  sisters  have 
taken  steps  to  erect  a  memorial  over  their  hitherto 
unmarked  graves  in  Wadsworth  Cemetery. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
DANVERS — (Continued). 

VILLAGES  OF  THE  TOWN. 

Danveks  is  notably  a  town  of  many  villages. 
There  are  in  all  eight  railroad  stations,  not  counting 
the  junction,  within  its  limits  and  five  post-offices. 
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The  first  post-offices  in  Danvers,  it  may  here  be  men- 
tioned, were  established  as  the  result  of  a  town-meet- 
ing held  in  1S2S,  when  Dr.  Nichols,  Jonathan  Shove, 
Nathaniel  Putnam  and  Samuel  and  John  Preston 
were  chosen  "  to  devise  or  digest  any  scheme  relative 
to  the  Establishment  of  Post-oflices  in  this  Town." 
The  action  of  the  meeting  is  thus  recorded  : 

"Toted,  That  there  be  but  one  post-office  in  this  Towu. 
"Voted,  That  there  be  one  more  post-office  added  in  this  Town. 
"Voted,  To  reconsider  the  last,  05  votes  fur  and  G5  votes  against,  the 
moderator  decided  the  vote." 

The  committee's  report  was,  however,  adopted,  in 
which  it  was  recommended  that  the  town  have  two 
post-offices,  one  between  the  old  South  Meeting- 
house and  Pool's  Bridge,  to  be  called  the  South  Dan- 
vers Post-office,  and  one  at  the  New  Mills,  to  be  called 
the  North  Danvers  Post-office,  and  this  action  was 
communicated  to  the  Postmaster- General.  For  many 
years  this  office  at  New  Mills  or  Danversport  re- 
mained the  only  one  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
town.  Mail  addressed  "Danvers"  now  comes  to  the 
Plains.  The  other  offices  are  Danvers  Centre^  Tap- 
leyville  and  Asylum.  The  latter,  established  chiefly 
for  the  convenience  of  the  hospital,  accommodates 
that  locality  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the  General 
Putnam  homestead,  the  home  of  the  Prestons,  Nich- 
ols, Verrys  and  other  well-known  names,  commonly 
spoken  of  as  "Number  Four."  While  there  is  no 
central  village  there,  the  community  has  always 
maintained  a  distinctive  identity,  and  has  borne  an 
enviable  reputation  for  the  character  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. The  name  Danvers  Centre  is  misleading ;  its 
only  appropriateness  is  in  the  way  of  reminiscence 
and  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  locality  to  which  it  is 
applied  is  the  seat  of  the  church  which  was  the  relig- 
ious and  political  center,  not  only  of  Salem  Village, 
but,  for  many  years  after  the  incorporation  of  the 
town,  of  all  the  northern  portion  thereof. 

It  is  often  called  "  the  Village,"  a  name  altogether 
better,  inasmuch  as  it  is  suggestive  of  the  historic  asso- 
ciations with  which  the  locality  abounds.  Though  by 
the  destruction  of  the  Mudge  shot-factory  the  Village 
no  longer  Una  any  manufacturing  business  of  its  own, 
its  people  are  full  of  life  and  public  spirit.  They 
keep  up  their  end  in  public  affairs,  turn  out  to  cau- 
cuses and  town-meetings,  and  exercise  a  strong  in- 
fluence usually  on  the  safe  and  conservative  side  of 
things.  The  history  of  this  community,  most  inter- 
esting of  all  the  villages  of  the  town,  has  been  given 
somewhat  in  the  sketch  of  the  early  settlers  and  in 
that  of  its  church. 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  perhaps  more,  rutnam- 
ville,  the  name  given  to  school  district  number 
three,  extending  from  Porter's  Hill  to  the  Topslield 
and  Wenham  lines,  was  the  centre  of  much  wealth 
and  culture;  of  its  people,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Putnam  has 
written  in  a  series  of  very  interesting  letters.  Con- 
cerning the  Plains,  the  Port  and  Tapleyville,  some-, 
thing  remains  to  be  said  here. 


The  Plains.— About  the  time  Elder  Sharpe  sold 
his  grant,  which  included  nearly  all  of  this  present 
principal  village  of  the  town,  to  John  Porter,  the 
General  Court  formally  laid  out,  as  a  great  highway 
connecting  the  lower  and  upper  settlements  of  the 
Colony,  "the  Ipswich  Road."  It  crossed  Farmer 
Porter's  lands  at  their  greatest  width, — entering  them 
at  some  point  on  Ash  Street,  and  continuing  through 
Elm  and  Conant  Streets  to  Frost-fish  Brook, — and  it 
often  served  as  a  fixed  boundary  in  the  many  subse- 
quent divisions  of  the  Porter  estate.  Almost  exactly 
midway  between  the  limits  of  "  Porter's  Plains,'-  so 
these  level  lands  were  soon  called,  as  measured  on  the 
Ipswich  Road,  another  road  or  path  was  at  a  very 
early  date  opened  northward,  which,  in  due  course, 
became  the  highway  to  Topsfield  along  the  line  of 
the  present  Maple  and  Locust  Streets.  The  point  at 
which  the  Topsfield  road  left  the  Ipswich  road  is  the 
present "  Square." 

This  meeting  of  roads  had  no  immediate  effect  in 
the  formation  of  anything  like  a  village.  As  late  as 
1G92  there  was  but  one  house  in  all  the  region,  and 
that  was  the  original  Porter  homestead,  near  the 
Unitarian  Church.  More  than  a  full  century  had 
passed,  when,  in  175"),  another  road,  High  Street,  was 
pushed  down  to  the  embryo  settlement  at  New  Mills 
and  across  the  river  to  Salem,  and  even  then  the  Square 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  country  cross-roads. 

At  the  head  of  High  Street  there  is  standing  a 
well  preserved  gambrel -roofed  house,  which  was 
built  about  the  time  the  street  was  laid  out.  It  is 
the  homestead  of  a  family  which,  though  not  numer- 
ous, has  been  honorably  prominent  in  the  town's  his- 
tory. About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  an  An- 
drews, then  living  on  the  Shillaber  farm  at  Pntnam- 
ville,  wanted  some  bricks,  and  had  to  go  to  Medford 
for  them.  Andrews  told  the  brickmaker  that  there 
was  excellent  clay  in  Danvers,  ami  asked  him  to  send 
some  one  to  commence  working  it.  "  Here's  my  son," 
the  brickmaker  said,  "just  turned  twenty-one,  he  can 
go  if  he  wants  to."  The  son  came,  boarded  with 
Andrews,  married  his  daughter,  started  the  brick 
business  here  and  built  the  house  just  referred  to. 
11  is  name  was  Jeremiah  Page.  He  died  June  S, 
1S0G,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  and  is  always  spoken  of 
as  Colonel  Jeremiah.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution  he  took  a  very  active  part,  and  commanded 
a  company  of  militia  at  the  light  on  the  retreat  from 
Lexington,  and  throughout  his  useful  life  he  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  town  affairs.  He  had  twelvechildren, 
three  of  whom  were  by  a  second  marriage.  His  old- 
est son,  Samuel,  went  with  his  father  to  respond  to 
the  Lexington  alarm,  and  was  where  bullets  were 
thickest.  Subsequently  he  joined  Washington's 
army  about  Boston,  with  a  captain's  commission. 
He  was  at  the  crossing  of  the  Delaware,  at  White 
Plains  and  Monmouth,  and  shared  the  sulferings  of 
Valley  Forge.  He  was  with  Wayne  at  the  storming 
of  Stony  Point,  and  to  insure  success  to  the  bayonet 
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charge  his  company  were  ordered  to  remove  the 
flints  from  their  muskets.  After  the  war  he  became 
a  successful  merchant  at  Xew  Mills,  Danversport.  In 
the  following  sketch  of  that  village,  which,  for  a  half 
century  after  the  Revolution,  was  the  commercial 
centre  of  the  town,  Captain  Page  must  be  again 
mentioned,  and  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  some 
further  reference  to  the  family  will  there  be  made. 
Capt.  Page  died  September  2,  1814,  aged  sixty-one, 
and  with  his  father  is  buried  in  the  High  Street 
Cemetery.  He  held  many  public  offices,  and  repre- 
sented the  town  many  years  in  the  General  Court. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  there  were  but 
twelve  dwellings  in  all  the  Plains,  including  two 
taverns,  one  store,  one  blacksmith's  shop,  one  butch- 
ery and  two  brick  yards.  Until  1S1G  there  was  no 
public  school  here,  and  children  had  to  go  to  New 
Mills.  Thar  year,  on  the  basis  of  sixteen  houses  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty  inhabitants,  a  new  school 
district  was  formed,  as  told  elsewhere. 

Several  years  before  this,  however,  an  effort  had 
been  made  to  educate  thesmaller  children  near  home, 
and  Deacon  Gideon  Putnam,  Ezra  Batchelder  and 
Timothy  Putnam  bought  asmall  school-house  in  M id- 
dleton  and  moved  it  here.  E/.ra  Batchelder's  house 
stood  where  the  Maple  Street  School-house  stands  ; 
"Uncle  Timmy's"  stood  where  his  grandson,  Otis 
F.  Putnam,  now  lives.  Deacon  Gideon  kept  tavern 
and  store  at  Richards'  Corner.  Deacon  Gideon  was 
the  father  of  the  courtly  Judge  Putnam,  as  lias  been 
said,  and  it  is  related  that  when  the  son  was  home 
on  a  vacation  from  college,  and  was  obliged  to  play 
host  to  a  stranger,  he  was  chagrined  at  the  meagre 
fare — it  was  probably  washing-day — and  paid  the 
price  of  the  meal  to  the  guest  "  for  picking  the 
bones."  In  1820  there  were  but  twenty-one  houses 
from  the  square  along  the  whole  line  of  the  (Autre 
horse-car  route.  The  only  house,  on  the  easterly 
side  of  Maple  Street  between  the  store  at  the  corner 
of  Conant  Street  and  the  Perry  farm  was  the  Captain 
Ehen  Putnam's  house,  which  was  once  a  part  of  the 
mansion  on  Folly  Hill. 

The  butchery  stood  on  Coniuit  Street  beyond  A1-" 
fred  Trask's  residence,  and  was  carried  on  by  James 
Sleeper,  who  lived  in  a  three-story  brick  building, 
which  stood  on  the  corner  of  Maple  and  Elm  Streets, 
but  projected  far  into  the  present  widened  location 
of  Maple  Street.  This  brick  building  was  where  the 
bank  was  first  located.  An  "ell"  fronting  on  Elm 
Street  was  long  since  moved  some  distance  west, 
and  is  now  owned  by  H.  M.  Merrill.  In  this  "  ell" 
Porter  Kettelle  did  a  small  store-keeping  business. 
The  principal  storekeepers  then  were  Jonas  Warren, 
who  had  bought  out  the  Putnam's,  hut  did  not  keep 
tavern,  and  "  Johnny  Perley,"  at  Perley's  Corner. 
Great  was  the  rivalry  of  these  two,  and  great  was  the 
business  they  did.  For  fair  and  liberal  dealing 
Uncle  Johnny's  reputation  suffered  somewhat  in 
comparison  with  Mr.  Warren's.    The  former  was  a 


bachelor,  of  modest  and  soft  speech,  but  sharp  to 
keep  the  half  cents  on  his  side  of  the  bargain.  Amus- 
ing stories  are  told  of  the  way  war  was  waged  be- 
tween the  two  corners.  The  amount  of  goods  sold 
and  bartered  was  enormous.  Heavy  teams  from  far 
back  in  the  country  came  in  loaded  with  produce, 
:is  many  as  forty  in  a  single  clay,  and  generally  they 
went  no  farther  than  Dan  vers  Plains,  but  exchanged 
their  produce  here  for  a  long  supply  of  fish,  salt, 
molasses  and  other  staples,  including,  of  course, 
Xew  England  rum.  Clerks  were  sometimes  busy  till 
midnight  loading  for  the  return  trips. 

The  old  hotel  on  the  site  of  the  present  one  was 
owned  by  Ebenezer  Berry,  who  bought  it  of  Jethro 
and  Timothy  Putnam  in  1804.  Mr.  Berry  came  from 
Andover,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Captain  Levi  Pres- 
ton. His  two  children, — Ehen  G.  Berry  and  Mrs. 
Sperry  are  living,  a  sketch  and  portrait  of  the  former 
appearing  in  subsequent  pages.  The  building  was 
sold  at  auction  iu  three  sections,  1838,  and  these  were 
removed  to  make  room  for  the  erection  of  the  pres- 
ent hotel.  One  of  these  sections  has  long  been  the 
home  of  Benjamin  Henderson  on  Elm  Street;  a 
second  sojourned  for  a  while  on  Cherry  Street,  and 
was  finally  settled  near  the  soap  factory,  while  the 
ball  was  removed  to  a  lot  on  Maple  Street,  owned  by 
Amos  Brown,  was  there  occupied  by  Amos  Proctor 
Perley  as  a  dry-goods  store,  and  burned  in  the  lire  of 
1845.  This  hall  had  been  originally  a  part  of  the 
mansion  on  Folly  Hill,  referred  to  in  the  opening 
lines  of  this  sketch.  Jts  flour  was  painted  to  repre- 
sent mosaic  work  and  its  finish  was  thorough  and 
costly.  It  was  so  annexed  to  the  hotel  that  its 
length  ran  parallel  to  High  Street,  and  the  tises  to 
which  it  was  put  were  many  and  various.  Here  the 
Danvers  militia  congregated,  with  their  burnished 
Hint-locks  and  the  paraphernalia  of  destruction, 
awaiting  officers'  inspection.  Here  the  North  Dan- 
vers Lyceum  met,  as  chronicled  where  other  literary 
societies  are  spoken  of.  Here  the  selectmen  and  as- 
sessors met.  Here  was  the  lodge-room  of  Jordan 
Lodge  of  Masons,  and  here,  by  no  means  last  to  be 
mentioned,  were  held  those  dancing  parties  at  the 
mention  of  which  old  eyes  kindle,  and  limbs,  no 
longer  sprightly,  beat  time  to  the  echoes  of  the 
darkey  Harry's  fiddle,  which  linger  still  in  their  ears. 

At  both  Warren's  and  Perley's  corners  grocery  bus- 
iness is  still  carried  on.  Both  are  decidedly  "  old 
stands."  Samuel  Preston  succeeded  "  Uncle  Johnny" 
and  kept  store  awhile  in  connection  with  the  shoe 
business,  then  Amos  Proctor  Perley  took  it,  and  sub- 
sequently formed  a  partnership  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  Moses  J.  Currier,  under  the  name  of  Perley  and 
Currier.  Mr.  Currier  survives;  Mr.  Perley,  known 
and  respected  far  and  wide  as  "  Uncle  Proe,"  a  man 
of  sterling  integrity,  died  a  few  years  ago ;  his  son, 
Charles  N.  Perley,  present  post-master,  carries  on  the 
store. 

Mr.  Warren  sold  out  his  property  at  the  Plains  in 
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1S41,  and  thenceforth  carried  on  a  wholesale  business 
at  the  Port.  Frederick  Perley  was  the  purchaser, 
perhaps  a  nominal  one,  for  he  very  soon  re-conveyed 
the  whole  to  Elias  Putnam.  There  were  nine  acres 
in  all,  on  which  Mr.  Putnam  built  his  shoe  factory 
and  the  house  in  which  he  died,  and  through  which 
he  laid  out  Park  Street.  One  acre  on  the  corner,  in- 
cluding the  old  store  buildings,  lie  sold  for  three 
thousand  dollars  to  Daniel  Richards.  Mr.  Richards 
was  a  native  of  Atkinson,  N.  H.,  who  came  here  as  a 
clerk  to  Mr.  Warren  in  1S2S,  two  months  before  he 
was  twenty-one.  "It  was  hard  work  to  be  a  grocery 
clerk  then,'' — these  are  his  own  words — "but  I 
weighed  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  and 
was  pretty  strong."' 

In  1833  the  temperance-reform  movement  was 
working.  The  old  store-keepers  were  unwilling  to  be 
"  driven  "  to  give  up  the  time-honored  custom  of  sell- 
ing spirits  and,  as  a  consequence,  Mr.  Richards  start- 
ed a  new  "temperance  store"  in  a  building  which 
stood  where  Peal  and  Abbott's  store  now  is,  and  was 
well  supported. 

After  Mr.  Richards'  purchase  of  the  old  corner,  he 
sold  the  buildings  and  built  the  present  store.  A 
part  of  the  old  store-tavern  is  the  Dougherty  house 
on  School  Street,  and  another  part  is  the  Abbott 
house,  corner  of  Elm  and  Park  Streets.  Mr.  Rich- 
ards died  last  November,  18S6,  in  his  eightieth  year. 
He  was  for  thirty  years  president  of  the  National 
Rank,  was  a  life  trustee  of  Peabody  Institute,  anil,  in 
addition  to  the  grocery  business  which  is  still  carried 
on  by  his  sons,  he  bought  the  Fowler  mill  property 
at  Liberty  Bridge,  and  built  the  grist-mill,  now  used  lor 
grinding  rubber,  using  as  many  as  one  hundred  thous- 
and bushels  of  grain  a  year. 

The  open  level  land  at  the  Plains  made  it  a  favor- 
ite place  for  military  musters.  In  1809  the  brigade 
of  General  Eben  Goodale  formed  a  line  nearly  a  mile 
long,  from  Perley's  corner  to  the  old  house  owned  by 
Augustus  Fowler.  Twenty-five  hundred  troops,  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  bands,  Governor  Christopher  Gore,  a 
big  dinner  and  a  sham  fight, — it  was  something  of  a 
day. 

In  1813,  during  the  war,  another  brigade  of  three 
thousand  men  mustered  on  the  same  ground,  and 
Lindall  Hill  was  covered  with  spectators,  who  never- 
theless took  themselves  out  of  the  way  when  a  fort, 
which  had  been  constructed  on  the  hill,  was  stormed 
and  burned.  The  Plains,  too,  was  the  place  of  cele- 
bration oji  '"Lection  Day,"  the  last  Wednesday  in 
May,  when  the  Legislature  used  to  first  meet.  "Who 
does  not  remember,"  wrote  Dr.  Osgood  in  his  little 
pamphlet,  "  how  thousands  upon  thousands  congre- 
gated on  Danvers  Plains  to  see  the  horses  run,  the 
mountebanks  tumble,  the  fandango  whirl  around  and 
the  drinking  of  egg-pop,  punch,  and  something  a 
little  stronger?  And  then  what  lots  of  lection  cake, 
buns,  and  molasses  ginger-bread,  rolling  marbles  and. 
nine-pins,  running  and  wrestling!"    A  colored  man, 


Milan  Murphy,  a  veteran  of  the  Revolution,  and 
called  "Colonel,"  a  chronic  victim  of  all  sorts  of 
pranks,  was  a  prominent  figure  in  these  festivities. 
He  marched  wearing  his  old  three-cornered  hat,  a 
blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  and  accompanied  his 
voice  to  an  old  fiddle  on  which  he  played  his  one 
tune,  "sometimes  on  one  string,  sometimes  on  no 
string  at  all."  Colonel  Milan  was  great  at  butting, 
making  nothing  of  going  through  the  head  of  a  mo- 
lasses hogshead.  He  found  his  match  one  day  in  an 
old  ram,  presently  to  be  made,  alter  the  manner  of 
his  kind,  into  "  spring  iamb,"  at  the  butchery  already 
mentioned.  There  was  but  one  round,  and  the  de- 
tails have  not  been  so  well  preserved  as  the  conclu- 
sive fact, that  "the  ram  knocked  Milan  more'n  a  rod." 

It  was  about  1830  that  the  Plains  began  to  be  some- 
thing. Then  Samuel  Preston  was  manufacturing 
shoes  on  the  site  of  the  present  bank  building;  Eben 
Putnam,  in  a  shop  near  his  house;  and  others  before 
long  came  in.  Joshua  Silvester  moved  his  business 
from  the  little  shop  at  the  foot  of  Porter's  Hill,  and 
built  a  large  factory  and  line  residence  on  the  westerly 
side  of  Maple  Street,  in  1837.  No  man  deserves  more 
special  mention  in  a  history  of  Danvers  than  he,  and 
a  word  might  as  well  be  written  here  as  elsewhere. 
He  was  eighty-four  years  old,  July  9,  1887,  and  is 
aide  to  be  about,  though  his  sight  is  failing.  He  was 
born  in  Wiscasset,  Me. ;  his  family  moved  to  Andover, 
Mass.,  when  he  was  a  child;  he.  came  here  when  he 
was  eighteen  to  work  at  shoe-making;  went  with 
Frederick  Perley  one  term  at  Atkinson  Academy; 
clerked  a  year  or  two  at  Jonas  Warren's  store  ;  began 
shoe-manufacturing  in  the  shop  at  Porter's  Hill,  with 
a  partner  named  Brickett,  and  remained  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  partnership  until  the  date  of  his  ic- 
moval  to  the  Plains,  as  above.  The  fire  which  de- 
stroyed the  new  buildings  at  the  Plains  will  be  noticed. 
His  numerous  trips  to  England  in  connection  with 
Kibsequent  business  enterprises,  and  his  acquaintance 
there  with  Mr.  Peabody,  are  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  Peabody  Institute.  He  has 
served  the  town  as  selectman,  in  the  legislature,  and 
In  other  capacities,  but  what  he  is  to  be  chiefly  re- 
membered for,  is  the  far-sighted  public  spirit  which 
he  has  always  shown  in  the  matter  of  public  improve, 
ment,  and  especially  in  encouraging  the  setting  out 
of  shade  trees.  He  has  lived  long  enough  to  see  the 
sticks  which  he  set  in  the  ground  by  hundreds,  years 
ago,  transformed  into  bowers  of  beauty,  and  children, 
who  have  grown  to  manhood  as  the  trees  have  grown, 
and  who  realize  the  richness  of  their  legacy,  rise  up 
to  bless  this  benefactor.  Last  winter  a  public  testi- 
monial was  made  to  him.  (His  death  occurred,  since 
writing,  July  29,  1887). 

Mr.  Silvester  married  a  sister  of  Francis  Noyes,  who 
had  a  large  factory  and  dwelling  just  above  Mr.  Sil- 
vester's. Mr.  Silvester's  sister  Mary  married  Thomas 
Bowen>,  the  first  post-master  at  the  Plains,  and  his 
sister  Sarah  married  John  A.  Learoyd.    Mr.  Learoyd 
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learned  the  currying  trade  in  Byfield,  came  liere  in 
and  worked  as  a  journeyman  for  Brickett  &  Sil- 
vester, at  Porter's  Hill,  and  boarded  with  Mr.  Silves- 
ter. He  soon  came  down  to  the  Plains,  bought  and 
moved  the  Baptist  meetiDg-house  of  1783,  and  began 
in  it  the  currying  business,  which  he  carried  on 
through  life,  and  which  one  of  his  sons  continues. 
He  was  from  the  first  a  leader  in  the  Maple  Street 
Church.  His  own  house  was  planned  for  the  conve- 
nience of  neighborhood  prayer-meetings,  when  all 
went  to  Dr.  Braman's  church,  and  when  the  separation 
took  place  the  new  church  was  formally  organized  in 
his  parlors.  He  died  February  1,  18S0,  and  his  wife 
survived  him  but  three  weeks.  They  left  a  family  of 
children  trained  after  their  own  hearts,  and  strong  in 
church  work.  Among  them  one  son  an  Episcopal 
minister;  a  daughter,  the  wife  of  a  minister;  another 
son  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  superintendent  of  a 
model  Sunday-school. 

Amos  Brown's  wheelwright  shop  and  house  were 
between  Xoyes'  factory  and  the  place  where  Cherry  St. 
was  soon  laid  out.  He  and  his  brother  Samuel,  mason, 
came  from  North  Beverly.  If  the  life  of  wheels  de- 
pends on  sound  stock  and  honest  work,  every  pair 
which  ever  came  out  of  Amos  Brown's  shop  is  run- 
ning yet.  Right  across  the  street  from  Brown's  shop 
was  Deacon  Frederick  Howe's  house  and  blacksmith 
shop.  The  Deacon  was  born  in  Methuen,  in  1793, 
learned  his  trade  of  the  Wilkinses,  at  the  Centre,  and 
at  length  established  himself  here.  He  died  July  2, 
1880,  eighty-seven  years  old.  He  was  a  deacon  of  the 
First  Church  when  he  w:ls  made  one  of  the  first  dea- 
cons of  the  Maple  Street  Church.  He  entered  from 
the  first  into  temperance  reform,  and  early  attached 
himself  to  the  anti-slavery  movement,  without  for  a 
moment  losing  his  interest,  as  many  did,  in  the  church. 
His  blacksmith  shop  was  naturally  a  centre  for  dis- 
cussion on  such  questions,  and  was  one  of  therallying- 
points  of  the  Liberty  party.  "  It  is  remarkable  that 
a  man  so  occupied  and  of  so  laborious  a  life  found 
time  and  strength  to  do  so  much  in  so  many  good 
causes.  Between  bis  anvil-strokes  rung  out  tine  words 
that  formed  opinions  of  other  men,  ami  the  tired  hand 
was  never  too  weary  to  use  the  pen  for  the  same  pur- 
pose." None  of  Deacon  Howe's  family  remain  hoe. 
One  of  his  sons,  Joseph  W.,  is  a  prominent  member 
of  the  New  York  bar,  and  had  a  hand  in  Lhe  convic- 
tion of  Tweed. 

Frederick  Perley,  a  brother  of  "  Uncle  Proc,"  lived 
and  manufactured  shoes  opposite  Ezra,  Batchelder's. 
Joseph  W.  Ropes  came  here  from  Salem  in  1838,  and 
engaged  in  the  tinware  and  stove  business,  which  his 
son  carries  on.  In  subsequent  pages  will  be  found  a 
sketch  of  Alfred  Tra.sk,  who  came  to  the  Plains  about 
1835,  and  built  up  a  large  and  prosperous  business  as 
a  drover.  ' 

The  establishment  of  the  Village  Bank  here  in  1836 
we*  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of  leading  shoe  manu- 
facturers, Elias  Putnam  foremost,  and  tended  very 


much  to  the  making  of  the  Plains  the  business  centre 
of  the  town.  The  new  church  was  organized  in  18-14, 
there  were  better  and  larger  schools,  lands  which  had 
long  been  used  only  for  farming  were  laid  open  for 
building,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  (dace  may  be 
judged  from  this  clipping  from  the  Courier,  May  18, 
1845,  a  paper  published  for  a  few  years  at  South  Dan- 
vers : 

"But  the  greatest  improvements  seem  to  havo  beon  made  in  North 
Danvors.  Now  streets  have  been  opened,  old  ones  built  up,  old  bouses 
transformed  to  new,  and  the  whole,  village  presents  a  thrifty  ami  go- 
ahead  appearaneo  to  the  occasional  visitor— not  appreciated  by  the  con- 
stant resident.  The  beautiful  church,  the  noble  public  house,  the  largo 
shoo  factories  and  long  ranges  ot  handsome  du  ellings  seem  to  have  arisen 
by  magic.  High  Street  is  so  Idled  up  that  we  can  hardly  tell  where  tlio 
Now  Mills  village  leaves  oft' and  where  the  'Plains'  begins.  They  are 
fast,  joining  hands,  and  when  they  come  together  they  will  havo  quite  a 
city-like  appearance." 

But  a  few  months  later  a  different  story  appears  in 
the  tiles  of  the  same  paper. 

"  Disastrous  Fire  in  Danvers  ! 
"  A  very  alarming  tire  took  place  in  the  North  Parish,  in  Danvers,  at 
the  Plains,  last  Tuesday  afternoon  (June  10,  184.3),  commencing  at  2 
o'clock. 

"It  broke  out  in  an  outbuilding  belonging  to  the  dwelling  house  of 
Mr.  Joshua  Silvester,  and  was  suid  to  have  been  occasioned  by  some  chil- 
dren playing  with  friction  matches.  The  lire  spread  with  great  rapidity, 
and  Bcemcd  at  one  time  beyond  human  control.  Tho  number  of  build- 
ings of  all  sorts  destroyed  issaid  to  be  eighteen. 

"These  consisted  of  the  dwelling,  extensive  store  and  barn  of  Joshua 
Silvester;  tho  building  occupied  by  John  (layman,  painter,  and  1'.  10. 
Smith,  tailor  ;  lhe  large  building  occupied  by  Francis  Noyes  as  a  shoo 
manufactory,  together  w  ith  his  dwelling  and  stable  ;  the  building  occu- 
pied by  . \nius  Brown,  wheelwright;  and  Collin  A;  Co.,  painters;  two 
dwelling  houses,  shoe  manufactory,  barn  and  store  house  of  Samuel 
1'reston,  who  saved  nothing  but  a  couple  boxes  of  shoes ;  Fran- 
cis (Fredel  ick)  Howe's  blacksmith  shop  ;  barn  and  store  house,  belonging 
to  A.  Proctor  l'uiley  ;  a  new  building  occupied  by  the  post-ollice,  and 
dough's  restorator.  The  Village  Hank  Building  waB  a  good  deal  in- 
jured by  lire  and  water,  and  most  of  the  furniture  of  \V.  L.  Weston,  the 
cashier,  was  greatly  injured  ,  hut  all  Hank  property  was  saved.  The 
goods  of  Henry  T.  Hopes,  who  occupied  part  of  the  building  as  a  tailor's 
shop,  were  saved.  Mr.  John  Page's  house  was  completely  emptied,  but 
uninjured  by  lire.  The  streets  were  filled  with  properly  taken  from  tho 
stores  and  houses.  A.  1*.  f'erley  ,fc  Co.'s  store  was  saved  by  unparalleled 
exertions,  though  for  a  long  time  in  imminent  peril.  'the  slock  was 
removed, 

"There  was  a  great  scarcity  of  water,  it  being  necessary  to  connect 
eight  engines  to  obtain  a  single  stream  of  water  upon  the  tiro.  'The 
nearest  body  of  water  was  Frost  Fish  Urook,  over  a  half  a  mile  distant, 
at  the  lteverly  line. 

"  The  alarm  reached  Salem  about  a  quartet'  past  two  o'clock,  and  sev- 
eral engines  and  file  companies  immediately  started,  guided  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  smoke,  all  hough  it  was  not  then  known  where  the  lire 
was,  nor  how  imminent  was  the  danger.  Express  messengers  arrived 
some  time  afterwards  lor  assistance,  when  the  alarm  was  again  sounded, 
and  several  more  engines  were  despatched,  making  seven  in  all  from 
Salem,  preceded,  accompanied  and  followed  by  great  numbers  of  our 
citizens.  Tlio  progress  over  the  length  of  dusty  road  was  exceedingly 
toilsome,  with  the  almost  vertical  sun  beating  down  upon  their  unshel- 
tered heads,  at  a  temperature  of  120  to  lot)  degrees.  Some  were  very 
much  overcome  by  tin?  exposure  and  fatigue.  One  man  fell  at  the 
brakes  of  No.  11,  and  w  hen  tho  engine,  having  exhausted  the  water  at 
I cistern  where  it  was  posted  was  withdrawn,  he  was  lying  upon  the 
grass  insensible,  under  tho  care  ofwtho  physicians  belonging  lo  the 
company. 

"  The  amount  of  loss  is  variously  estimated,  some  going  as  high  as 
880,000.  There  was  insurance  in  various  offices — mostly  of  mutual  com- 
panies —to  the  amount  of  over  $.'50,000." 

The  work  of  rebuilding  went  speed i ly  on,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  new  bank  building,  there  was  a 
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lamentable  want  of  anything  like  architectural  de- 
sign, and  it  must  be  confessed  that  from  this  want  of 
foresight  our  main  street  presents  a  shambling  and 
irregular  appearance,  not  worthy  of  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  town.  There  is  not  space  to  speak  of 
the  later  development  and  prosperity  of  the  Plains. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Farmer  Porter's  fields  are  so 
well  built  up  that  lew  desirable  house-lots  remain 
unutilized,  and,  generally  speaking,  Danvers  riains 
is  a  beautiful  village,  and  its  residents  have  many 
rare  advantages. 

Da>"versport  comprises  two  peninsulas,  formed 
by  three  divergent  forks  of  tide  water,  into  each  of 
which  flow  inland  streams,  known,  commencing  with 
the  most  southerly,  as  Water's,  Crane  and  Porter's 
Rivers.  As  the  highway  across  them  runs,  the  main 
road  to  Salem,  these  rivers  are  about  a  third  of  a  mile 
apart  ;  at  each  bridge,  tide-gates  and  mills.  It  is  the 
lower  peninsula  between  Water's  and  Crane  Rivers 
that  formed  Governor  Endicott's  orchard  farm,  the 
first  settled  land  in  Danvers.  Tbe  upper  peninsula — 
Skelton's  Neck,  wherein  came  to  be  much  commer- 
cial activity,  and  fur  many  years  the  principal  village 
of  the  town — was  for  a  long  time  wild  and  unsettled. 
It  was  cpiite  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the 
Governor  had  broken  ground  on  his  grant  that  Arch- 
elans  Putnam  went  down  through  tbe  woods  and  se- 
lected as  a  site  for  a  tide-mill  the  place  where  the  out- 
curving  banks  of  the  Crane  River  make  the  stream 
quite  narrow.  From  hib  father,  Nathaniel's,  farm 
(the  Judge  Putnam  place)  he  Moated  down  the 
stream,  or  moved  down  its  frozen  surface,  a  cooper- 
shop,  landed  it  about  where  the  railroad  station  now 
is,  moved  it  across  the  point  made  by  the  sharp  bend 
of  the  river,  and  near  the  present  location  of  Aaron 
Warren's  brick  store  he  made  it  into  a  dwelling, 
wherein,  with  his  wife  Mehitable,  he  lived,  the 
pioneer  of  Danversport.  Soon  after  the  settlement  ol 
Archelaus,  his  brother  .lolm  moved  down,  and  to- 
gether they  built  a  grist-mill.  Tradition  is  that  the 
wind.-  district  was  covered  by  a  dense  thicket,  in 
which  foxes  abounded.  This  was  a  palb  through  the 
neck  to  the  upper  settlements,  marked  by  blazed 
trees,  by  which  wood  was  taken  to  the  water-side  and 
boated  to  Salem.  A  more  respectable  way,  two  rods 
wide,  was  soon  laid  out  from  Porter's  Plains  to  the 
mills,  the  origin  of  High  and  Water  Streets.  In  1700 
this  road  was  pushed  on  over  Endicott's  Neck,  across 
Water's  River,  and  so  on  to  Salem.  It  was  welcomed 
by  land-owners  on  the  lower  side  of  that  river,  who 
conveyed  to  Samuel  Clark,  Jeremiah  Page,  Benjamin 
Porter  and  others  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  "  two 
rods  wide  through  our  land  in  a  straight  line  as  may 
be  from  the  Bridge  when  built  to  North  Field  Pro- 
prietors' way,  so  called,  at  the  Gate  going  into  said 
Small's  land."  But  there  was  almost  no  end  of 
trouble  within  the  town.  The  road  was  strongly  op-, 
posed.    For  one  thing  the  New  Mills,  as  the  little 


community  soon  came  to  be  called,  belonged  terri- 
torially to  the  south  parish,  and  the  people  there 
were  unwilling  to  see  the  diversion  of  business  and 
interest  which  the  short  cut  to  Salem  would  render  in- 
evitable. This  is  what  Colonel  Israel  Hutchinson 
meant  when  he  wrote  in  bis  private  papers,  "After 
they  found  they  could  not  get  it  discontinued,  they 
proposed  to  make  it  a  toll-bridge.  We  found  that 
would  not  by  any  ways  do,  as  those  people  (of  Salem 
and  Marblehead)  who  bad  assisted  us  in  repairing 
the  way  and  building  tbe  bridges  would  be  great  suf- 
ferers, and  it  would  promote  traveling  that  way, 
which  was  what  the  leaders,  who  were  sellers  of  rum, 
tobacco,  etc.,  wished  to  prevent/'  Application  was 
made  to  the  North  Parish  "if  they  were  willing  to 
take  us  with  all  ways  and  bridges,  but  they  (tbe 
South  Parish)  would  not  let  us  go.  We  then,  after 
contending  in  the  law  more  than  seven  long  years, 
and  although  we  had  gained  our  cause  in  every  case, 
being  almost  ruined,  were  under  the  necessity  of  pro- 
posing to  the  General  Court  that  we  would  take  all 
ways  and  bridges  on  ourselves."  And  the  General 
Court  looked  on  tin;  proposition  with  favor,  and  in 
1772  passed  "An  Act  for  the  subjecting  the  Inhab- 
itants of  a  Part  of  the  Town  of  Danvers,  called  the 
Neck  of  Land  hereafter  described,  to  the  charge  of 
maintaining  and  supporting  certain  Bridges  and 
Highways."  After  reciting  the  unhappy  divisions 
and  controversies,  and  the  final  and  amicable  com- 
promise in  ratification  of  which  the  act  was  passed,  it 
was  provided  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Neck  should 
constitute  an  independent  highway  district  to  main- 
tain existing  highways  and  bridges  therein,  and  also 
any  others  constructed  at  the  special  instance  and  re- 
quest of  the  inhabitants.  The  district,  containing 
about  three  hundred  acres,  was  bounded  by  a  line 
commencing  at  Crane  River  Bridge  on  the  Ipswich 
Road  (Ash  Street);  thence  following  the  river  chan- 
nel to  Lieutenant  Thomas  Stevens'  land  (about  at  the 
southerly  end  of  the  railroad  bridge) ;  then  straight 
across  Fox  Hill  to  the  high-water  mark  on  the  south 
side  of  Water's  River,  a  little'  west  of  the  bridge  ; 
thence  across  the  further  end  of  the  bridge  to 
Porter's  River,  up  the  whole  length  of  Porter's 
River,  to  the  Ipswich  Road  again  at  Frost-fish  Brook 
Bridge;  and  so  on  by  the  Ipswich  Road  (Conant,  Elm 
and  Ash  Streets)  to  the  place  of  beginning.  These 
limits  embraced  a  large  tract  now  included  in  the 
Plains.  The  act  remained  in  force  nearly  seventy 
years,  until  its  repeal  March  7,  1840.  Evidently 
matters,  however,  had  not  been  conducted  in  strict 
conformity  to  requirements,  for  in  1880  the  Legisla- 
ture confirmed  the  recorded  proceedings,  giving  them 
the  same  effect  as  if  the  officers  had  been  proprietors 
and  all  meetings  called  by  competent  authority. 

From  the  beginning  made  by  Archelaus  Putnam, 
other  mills  were  in  a  few  years  established  on  Crane 
River — wheat-mills  in  1764,  and  a  saw-mill  in  1708. 
Associated  with  him  in  ownership  were  John  Buxton, 
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Samuel  Clark,  John  Pickman  and  Israel  Hutchin- 
son. 

In  the  mean  time  other  dwellings  were  erected 
along  the  new  highway,  the  woods  were  cleared 
away,  and  a  little  village  speedily  grew  up  at  "New 
Mills."  On  the  banks  of  Porter's  River  sharp-eyed 
men  from  the  ship-building  towns  saw  excellent 
facilities  for  that  business.  The  pioneer  of  ship- 
building here  was  Timothy  Stephens,  of  Newbury, 
an  enterprising  and  skillful  builder.  Presently  a 
number  of  young  men  came  down  from  the  North, 
worked  with  Stephens  and  learned  his  trade,  and 
permanently  established  themselves  here.  Some  of 
these  will  be  mentioned  again. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  after  the  first  mill  on  the 
Crane  River  the  tide-power  on  the  other  two  rivers 
remained  unutilized.  About  17'JS  Nathan  Read  en- 
ters into  the  history  of  Danvers.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Harvard,  1781,  a  tutor  there  of  Harrison  Gray 
Otis  and  John  Quiucy  Adams,  and  afterwards  studied 
medicine  and  kept  an  apothecary  store  in  Salem. 
There  he  married.  October  20,  170",  Elizabeth  Jalfrey, 
and  built  the  house  in  which  the  historian  Prescott 
was  born,  on  the  present  site  of  Plumer Hall.  Among 
the  achievements  of  his  inventive  mind  was  the  first 
machine  for  cutting  nails.  He  purchased  the  water- 
power  on  the  Water's  Kiver,  ami  with  associates  erected 
tin-  Salem  and  Danvers  Iron  Works.  At  the  same 
time  he  purchased  part  of  Governor  Endicott's  old 
Orchard  Farm,  and  on  a  sightly  eminence  overlook- 
ing the  river  built  a  mansion,  which,  after  the  suc- 
cessive ownership  of  Captain  Crowningshicld,  Cap- 
tain Benjamin  Porter  and  the  heirs  of  the  latter,  still 
retains  much  of  its  original  stateliness.  When  the 
company  were  incorporated,  March  4,  1K0(J,  Nathan 
Head  is  described  "of  Danvers;"  seventeen  others, 
of  Salem.  The  corporation  was  authorized  to  hold 
thirty  thousand  dollars  of  real  and  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  personal  property,  and  reference 
is  made  in  the  act  to  the  date  of  the  original  partner- 
ship, May  5,  179(5. 

In  the  mill-pond,  in  trout  of  his  residence,  Read 
experimented  by  applying  steam  to  the  paddles  of  a 
small  boat  long  before  the  Hudson  was  the  scene  of 
Fulton's  larger  resulis.  He  was  the  first  man  to  ap- 
ply to  the  government  for  a  patent,  and  himself 
framed  the  first  patent  law.  He  represented  the  dis- 
trict in  Congress,  lsOu-OH.  A  political  jeu  d'  esprit 
was  current  at  the  time  of  his  candidacy  for  re-elec- 
tion to  Congress,  when  his  party,,  the  Federalists, 
were  called  "  Jacobins  "  by  their  opponents,  the  Re- 
publicans, and  the  candidate  of  the  latter  party  was 
the  Hon.  Jacob  Crowningshicld: 

To  Tiik  Keiw. 
With  disappointment  how  you'd  pout; 

With  joy  liow  ire  should  grin. 
Should  we  keep  Federal  Nathan  out, 

An>l  get  a  Jacob  in. 

Soon  after  his  service  in  Congress  he  removed  to 


Maine,  where  he  had  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land. 
He  was  there  appointed  a  judge  of  Common  Pleas. 
He  died  in  Belfast,  January  21,  1849,  in  his  ninetieth 
year,  leaving  a  numerous  family.  Nathan  Read's 
petition  : 

"To  the  freeholders  &  other  inhabitant  of  tho  Town  of  Danvers  tho 
Petition  of  Nathan  Rood  respectfully  sheweth  that  lio  has  it  in  contem- 
plation to  build  certain  Mills  near  Water's  bridge,  so  railed,  on  Wa- 
terscs  river,  so  called,  &  requests  (lie  Town  to,grant,  convey  &  quit  claim 
to  him,  his  heirs  ami  assigns  forever  its  consent,  license,  right  .v  permis- 
sion to  erect  a  dam  or  dams  on  A  across  said  River  ;  to  build  mills,  piers 
ami  wharves  .v.  to  construct  a  lock  A:  flood  gates  any  where  nigh  or  ad- 
joining said  In  idge,  A  to  do  every  tiling  necessary  for  couvpleatitig  & 
using  wiid  mills  without  any  let,  hindrance  or  molistation  whatsoever  of 
said  Town. 

"Nathan  Reed. 

"Salem,  March  9th,  l"'J.r>. 

"  At  a  legal  meeting  of  tho  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Danvers, 
March  9th,  1795— voted  that  the  prayer  of  above  Petition  of  Nathan 
Reed  bo  granted. 

"Att.  :  Gideon  Fostek,  T.  Clerk." 

The  business  at  the  foundry  brought  up  from  the 
towns  of  the  south  shore,  nurseries  of  iron-workers, 
several  men  who  established  families  here.  John 
Joselyn  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  these,  among  whose 
children  was  Edwin  Joselyn,  who  for  thirty  years  was 
a  noted  teacher  in  Salem,  and  among  whose  descend- 
ents  are  the  wife  and  children  of  Hon.  Augustus 
Kludge.  John  Rates  who  followed  an  older  brother 
here  front  Dedham  a  few  months  alter  he  was  twenty- 
one,  is  still  living  within  sound  of  the  machinery,  and 
on  the  20th  of  this  present  month  May,  1887,  will  be 
ninety  years  old.  Besides  the  foundry  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  there  was  a  nail-shop,  and  also  an 
anchor-shop  on  the  south  batik.  In  the  latter  were 
forged  the  anchors  of  the  frigate  "  Essex,"  an  occa- 
sion celebrated  by  much  punch.  Work  was  steady  at 
the  anchor-shop,  the  plan  being  to  manufacture  a 
supply  for  sonic  lime  ahead,  mostly  of  it  size  for  fisher- 
men and  coasters,  and  when  the  stock  was  too  much 
reduced,  a  gang  of  expert  anchor-men  were  called  up 
from  the  south-shore  who  kept  the  one  trip-hammer 
and  the  two  pairs  of  bellows  busy  until  anchors  were 
sufficiently  plenty  again.  One  of  these  anchor-men, 
John  Silvester,  after  a  progressively  successful  career 
in  the  iron  business,  about  185S  bought,  the  works  tit 
Danvers,  and  it  is  his  son  Benjamin  Silvester  who  is 
at  present  carrying  on  the  business  of  rolling  iron  at 
the  old  stand.  The  nail  and  anchor  shops  have  long 
since  been  removed,  the  former  fulfilling  a  mission  of 
usefulness  at  Calvin  Putnam's  lumber  yard,  the  latter 
now  a  barn  in  the  neighborhood.  Before  Mr.  Silves- 
ter's purchase  the  works  were  carried  on  by  Matthew 
Hooper  who  built  the  large  brick  residence  on  the 
Salem  side  of  the  river.  Within  a  few  years  a  spur 
track  hits  been  laid  from  the  railroad  to  accommodate 
the  works. 

The  old-time  ferry  between  Salem  and  Beverly, 
some  two  miles  down  the  river,  gave  place  to  the 
Essex  Bridge,  now  "Beverly  Bridge,"  the  proprietors 
of  which  were  incorporated  November  17,  1787.  The 
people  at  New  Mills  were  much  opposed  to  the  new 
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bridge  for  more  reasons  than  one.  It  interfered 
somewhat  with  free  navigation,  in  compensation  for 
which  the  proprietors  were  required  to  pay  £10  an- 
nually to  the  town  treasurer;  then  travel  from  Ryall 
Side  and  the  back  country  would  naturally  be  more 
diverted  from  New  Mills,  and  for  this,  while  there  was 
no  compensation,  the  energetic  inhabitants  attempted 
a  remedy.  They  built  a  bridge  of  their  own  across 
Porter's  River  in  if SS.  The  land  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  then  was  a  part  of  Beverly.  Later,  some 
three  years  after  the  incorporation  of  the  iron  works 
at  Water's  River,  Samuel  Page,  Thomas  Putnam, 
Caleb  Oakes,  Samuel  Endicott,  John  Page  and  Heze- 
kiah  Flint  were,  June  23,  1803,  incorporated  as  the 
Panvers  and  Beverly  Iron  Works  Company.  They 
were  authorized  to  build  a  bridge  of  stone,  thirty-two 
feet  wide,  for  which  Captain  Burley  furnished  the 
material  from  his  land  on  the  Beverly  side,  to  erect 
and  use  forever  an  iron  manufactory  and  any  other  mills 
for  useful  manufacture,  and  to  hold  property  to  the 
value  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  two  hun- 
dred shares.  Option  was  given  to  Beverly  to  build 
the  bridge,  but  the  committee  of  that  town  preferred 
to  relinquish  the  right  of  improving  the  river  for  a 
mill-pond  and  to  pay  twenty  dollars  annually  towards 
the  support  of  the  bridge.  Both  the  original  structure 
and  the  stone  bridge  were  for  a  long  tune  called 
"Spite  Bridge."  Those  who  built  it  gave  the  name 
of  "Liberty  Bridge."  By  an  act,  February  8,  1811, 
the  company  having  "  lately  discontinued  their  oper- 
ations," the  Salem  establishment  was  sold  to  the  com- 
pany at  Water's  River.  Nathaniel  Putnam  was  many 
years  agent  and  manager  of  the  works.  Subsequently 
the  works  were  changed  into  a  grist-mill,  were  long 
known  as  "Fowler's  Mills,  then  "  Richards'  Mills," 
and  within  a  few  years  have  entered  a  new  stage  of 
usefulness,  that  of  grinding  up  old  rubber. 

A  man  without  a  handle  to  his  name  must  have 
been  at  a  discount  in  New  Mills.  The  busy  little  port 
was  thick  with  "Cap'ns,''  with  here  a  "Colonel," 
there  a  "  Major."  It  was  the  home  of  a  considerable 
number  of  men  who  wore  masters  of  ships  out  of 
Salem,  of  others  who  were  prosperous  ship-owners, 
merchants  and  millers.  Such  families  were  not  nu- 
merous, and  they  naturally  became  connected  and 
inter-twisted  by  marriages  in  a  way  perplexing  to 
unravel. 

Among  the  young  men  who  were  attracted  by  the 
ship  building  at  the  new  settlement  was  Samuel  Fow- 
ler, of  Ipswich,  born  there  January  9,  1748-49.  He 
was  but  seventeen  when  he  came.  At  that  time  a 
young  girl  was  just  entering  her  teens  who  had  the 
distinction  of  being  the  rirst  white  child  born  at  New 
Mills.  She  was  Sarah  Putnam,  daughter  of  Arche- 
laus,  the  pioneer,  and  step-daughter  of  Colonel  Israel 
Hutchinson.  Two  years  before  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton Samuel  Fowler  and  Sarah  Putnam  were  married. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  handsome  woman, 
"  with  a  snowy  complexion  and  black  eye3  and  hair." 


She  lived  to  be  over  ninety-two  years  of  age,  and  died 
November  19,  1847,  having  survived  her  husband 
nearly  thirty-five  years.  Samuel  Fowler,  shipwright, 
became  a  ship-owner,  engaged  in  trade  with  the  West 
Indies,  and  is  called  on  (lie  records  "  merchant." 

Captain  Samuel  Page,  the  oldest  son  of  Colonel 
Jeremiah,  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  that  William 
Putnam  who  went  to  Sterling,  Mass,  and  he  came 
down  from  Porter's  Plains  to  become  one  of  the  first 
and  leading  citizens  of  New  Mills. 

Simon  Pinder  (sometimes  Pindar,  Pendar)  was  of 
the  same  age  as  Samuel  Fowler,  and  came  also  from 
Ipswich.  He  married  here  Mehitable  Dutch,  and 
probably  built  the  old  house  on  Fox  Hill,  in  which  he 
lived  and  died,  on  the  site  of  which  is  the  new  house 
of  Mr.  Dennett's.  He  was  engaged  in  the  fishing 
business  and  also  kept  a  store  near  his  house.  He 
died  July  4,  1813.  An  older  house  than  his,  by  the 
way,  on  Fox  Hill  is  the  "  Fairfield  House,"  so  called 
for  Samuel  Fairfield,  who  married  Anna,  a  daughter 
of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  and  died  November  26,  1810, 
aged  sixty-two. 

Aaron  Cheever,  some  seven  years  older  than  Fow- 
ler and  Pindar,  was  a  blacksmith.  He  came  early  to 
New  Mills  from  Newburyport. 

Nathaniel  Putnam  was  a  son  of  Archelaus  and  a 
brother  of  Samuel  Fowler's  wife. 

Moses  Black,  u  full  generation  younger  than  those 
just  mentioned,  was  born  in  Haverhill  in  1779,  ami 
came  here  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  He  was 
a  "  wool-puller,"  and  established  a  prosperous  busi- 
ness, was  known  as  "Major  Moses,"  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  Black  family,  than  which  lew  in  town 
have  been  more  prominent  and  influential. 

Nathaniel  Putnam  bad  a  large  family,  among 
whom  were  Nathaniel,  known  a9"Cap'n  Nat,"  Me- 
hitable and  Phebe.  Aaron  Cheever  had  two  sons, 
both  sea-captains, — Thomas  and  William.  Simon 
Pinder  had  seven  or  eight  children,  among  whom 
were  Samuel,  Hitty,  Hannah  ami  Sally.  Jere.  Put- 
nam, not  previously  mentioned,  was  the  father  of 
two  other  sea-captains,  "  Captain  Jerry"  and  "Cap- 
tain Tom." 

Captain  Nathaniel  Putnam  married  Hannah  Pin- 
dar; Samuel  Pindar  married  Mehitable  Putnam; 
Moses  Black  married  Phebe  Putnam.  Captain 
Thomas  Cheever  married  Sally  Pindar;  William 
Cheever  married  Betsey  Waters,  and  at  his  death  she 
became  the  third  wife  of  Captain  Nathaniel.  Hitty 
Pindar  became  the  wile  of  "Captain  Jerry"  Put- 
nam. 

One  of  Hannah  Pindar  Putnam's  children,  Na- 
thaniel, married  a  daughter  of  "Captain  Tom  "  Put- 
nam, and  subsequently  moved  to  New  York ;  and 
one  of  Betsey  Waters  (Cheever)  Putnam's  children, 
Abby,  was  married  to  a  son  of  Captain  Tom's,  Cap- 
tain Albert.  Samuel  Pindar  lived  in  the  "Mead 
House"  on  Endicott  Street — a  part  of  his  father's 
estate — and  worked  at  times  for  Major  Black  ;  he 
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died  in  1838,  was  the  only  son  who  had  a  family 
here,  and  the  removal  of  his  own  sons  leaves  no  one 
now  to  represent  the  family  name,  A  link  between 
the  Pindars  and  Pages  was  the  marriage  of  a  daugh- 
ter of  John  Pindar,  of  Beverly,  son  of  Simon,  to  Cap- 
tain Samuel  Page's  oldest  son,  Jeremiah. 

"Captain  Tom"  Cheever  and  his  wife,  Sally  Pin- 
dar, lived  with  his  brother,  William,  in  that  large 
house  on  Water  Street  which  has  fallen  to  such  decay 
that  the  roof  is  tumbling  in.  Captain  Thomas  sailed 
forty  years  for  Captain  Joseph  Peabody,  of  Salem. 
Captain  William  died  at  Calcutta  when  but  thirty- 
two  years  old,  and  left  no  children  to  grow  up;  his 
widow  re-married  as  noted.  Of  Captain  Thomas's 
children,  two  daughters  became  wives  of  Dr.  Eben- 
ezer  Hunt;  William  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Captain  Eben  Putnam,  live  at  Staten  Island, 
X.  Y.;  and  George,  Miss  Hannah  P.  and  Mary  P., 
widow  of  William,  son  of  Major  Moses  Black,  live 
here. 

Captain  Jerry  Putnam,  who  married  Hitty  Pindar, 

lived  in  the  house  which  he  built,  now  owned  by 

«  * 

Charles  Warren  ;  he  was  of  the  fraternity  of  sea- 
captains,  lived  to  be  about  seventy,  and  his  oldest 
daughter,  Mehitable,  married  into  another  family, 
not  yet  mentioned,  well  savored  with  salt — the  John- 
sons. The  Johnson  home  was  a  small  house  which 
stood  near  Dr.  Frost's  residence.  The  father,  Wil- 
liam, and  three  sons,  William,  Henry  and  Thomas, 
were  all  sea-captains.  The  son  William  lived  in 
Salem;  Thomas  lived  in  the  house  next  north  ol 
Charles  Warren's,  and  of  his  children,  Thomas  W.,  of 
Salem,  is  the  secretary  of  the  Holyoke  Insurance 
Company,  and  George  was  loat  at  sea,  leaving  two 
boys  now  in  our  schools.  It  was  Captain  Henry 
Johnson  who  married  Captain  Jerry's  daughter ;  he- 
first  went  to  sea  when  twelve  years  old  as  cabin-boy 
for  Captain  Tom  Cheev  er,  and  alter  he  gave  up  the 
sea,  settled  down  on  his  father-in-law's  place.  His 
son,  the  late  James  A.  Johnson,  was  the  last  to  fol- 
low the  traditional  occupation  of  the  family. 

The  family  trees  of  the  Pages  and  Fowlers  inter- 
twine in  various  ways.  Samuel  Fowler,  the  young 
man  who  came  from  Ipswich,  had  four  children  to 
grow  up.  Colonel  Jeremiah  Page  was  twice  married, 
and  his  eldest  son,  Captain  Samuel,  was  much  older 
than  the  children  of  the  second  wife.  It  is  not, 
strange,  therefore,  that  while  Samuel  Fowler's  son, 
Samuel,  married  Captain  Samuel  Page's  daughter, 
Clarissa,  that  the  younger  son,  John  Fowler,  should 
have  married  Captain  Samuel's  half  sister,  Martha, 
and  that  Martha's  brother,  John,  should  have  mar- 
ried Mary,  a  sister  to  Samuel  and  John  Fowler. 
Samuel  Fowler,  Jr.,  born  in  177G  and  died  in  185'J, 
lived  in  the  square  brick  house  on  the  corner  of  Lib- 
erty and  High  Streets,  and  carried  on  an  extensive 
milling  and  tanning  business  about  Liberty  Bridge. 
His  tan  yard,  which  remained  in  the  family  until  a 
few  years  ago,  is  one  of  the  longest  established  in 


the  country.  Of  his  children  three  sons  survive, — 
Deacon  S.  P.  Fowler,  whose  life  runs  parallel  with  the 
century,  and  of  whom  a  sketch  follows  this  article, 
Henry  and  Augustus.  A  daughter,  Rebecca,  married 
Aaron  Eveleth  ;  another,  Sally  Page,  James  D.  Black, 
a  son  of  Major  Moses.  The  latter  and  Miss  Maria 
L.  are  the  surviving  daughters.  John  Fowler  built 
the  Bates  house  near  the  iron  foundry,  from  whom  it 
passed  to  two  sea  captains,  Captain  Edward  Richard- 
son and  Captain  Stephen  Brown,  and  from  them  to 
John  Bates,  its  present  venerable  owner.  John  Fow- 
ler's oldest  son,  "master  mariner,"  died  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  in  1840 ;  another,  Jeremiah,  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  California,  established  the  first  diary 
in  San  Francisco,  is  still  living,  a  successful  old  man, 
in  Placer  County,  that  State,  and  within  a  few  years 
his  family  has  re-allied  itself  to  Danvers,  through  the 
marriage  of  one  of  his  sons  to  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Captain  Andrew  M.  Putnam. 

John  Page  and  his  wife,  Mary  Fowler,  lived  in 
his  father's  homestead  at  the  Plains.  He  saw  the 
growth  of  the  Plains  village  from  almost  nothing  to 
the  business  centre  ol'  the  town,  and  contributed  to 
this  progress.  The  manner  in  which  he  carried  on 
his  father's  business  of  brick-making  will  be  noticed 
when  that  industry  is  spoken  of.  He  was  an  hon- 
ored and  representative  citizen  of  the  town.  His 
widow  long  survived  him,  and  died,  lacking  a  month 
of  ninety  years.  Like  her  mother,  Sarah  Putnam, 
she  was  distinguished  in  her  youth  for  the  fine  per- 
sonal appearance,  which  she  retained  in  a  remarkable 
degree  in  her  old  age;  she  was  of  more  than  ordinary 
intelligence,  and  read  extensively  to  the  latest  period 
of  her  life.  The  connection  between  Major  Black's 
family  and  the  Fowlers  has  been  noticed.  A  direct 
Black-Page  alliance  was  made  by  the  marriage  of  the 
Major's  son,  Moses,  Jr.,  to  Harriet  N.,  daughter  of 
John  and  Mary  Page.  Mrs.  Black  and  four  sisters, 
Mrs.  Hunt,  Mrs.  Edgerton,  Mrs.  Weston  and  Miss  A. 
L.  Page  are  the  surviving  children  of  John  Page. 
It  is  unpleasant  to  know  that  in  the  male  line  this 
name,  which  has  been  so  conspicuous  in  our  history, 
is  here  extinct. 

Beside  the  children  of  Major  Moses  Black  already 
mentioned  were  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Holroyd,  Mrs.  Mary 
0.  Smith,  Archelus  P.  and  Joseph  S.  The  latter  was 
a  son-in-law  of  Moses  Putnam,  and  his  partner;  he 
died  in  18G1.  William,  Moses,  James  D.  and  Joseph 
S.  Black  were,  each  in  his  peculiar  way,  prominent 
and  leading  citizens.  James  D.,  the  only  surviving 
son,  who  lives  at  Harvard,  Mass.,  has  furnished  the 
writer  with  some  interesting  reminiscences  which 
have  been  used  in  the  sketch  of  the  schools. 

These  families  here  mentioned  by  no  means  in- 
cluded all  of  the  "  first  families  "  of  New  Mills.  There 
were  Captain  Crowningshield,  and  later  Captain  Ben 
Porter,  at  the  Read  mansion,  Captain  Israel  Endieott 
and  other  Endicotts,  Caleb  Oakes,  Major  Joseph 
Stearns,  Deacon  Benjamin  Kent,  ship  builder,  Josiah 
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Gray,  Captain  Jacob  Perry,  the  Webbs  and  so  on. 
Much  might  be  written  of  them  were  there  plenty 
of  space  aud  time.  Some  will  be  mentioned  again  in 
connection  with  brick-making  and  other  industries, 
and  other  representative  names  than  those  already 
mentioned  will  appear  in  the  sketch  of  the  local 
church,  the  Baptist,  in  the  account  of  the  anti-slavery 
excitement,  and  especially  in  the  list  of  the  company 
formed  during  the  war  of  1S12,  an  account  of  which 
here  immediately  follows. 

In  the  summer  of  1S14  nearly  sixty  men,  mostly  of 
New  Mills — the  solid  men  of  the  place  in  more  senses 
than  one,  who  were  exempt  from  service — voluntarily 
associated  themselves  into  an  independent  company 
of  defence.  They  met  in  the  school-house  July  Kith, 
organized  by  the  choice  of  Captain  Samuel  Page  as 
moderator,  and  Captain  Thomas  Putnam,  clerk,  ami 
passed,  among  others,  these  votes : 

"  Voted,  That  the  Alarm  post  be  the  front  yard  of  Capt.  Sanvl.  Page's 
house.  Voted,  That  the  company  meet  nt  their  Alarm  Post  on  Saturday 
next  at  4  o'clock  P.  >r.,  well  equipped,  including  Knapsack,  etc. 

"  To/e-i,  That  us  we  have  pledged  ourselves  on  the  points  of  Honor  to 
be  Always  Ileidy  and  willing  to  obey  the  commanding  oflirot'of  said 
company,  therefore  any  member  who  does  not  at  all  times  {when  ordered) 
attend  at  the  Alarm  Tost  in  good  season  and  well  armed  and  equipped 
shall  he  liable  to  he  reprimanded  for  each  neglect  by  the  commanding 
officer." 

The  muster-roll  of  the  New  Mills  minute-men : 


Thomas  Putnam  

 Lieu  tone  at. 

 Clerk. 

Iiichard  Scidmorc... 

 Drummer. 

Stephen  Whipple.... 

 Fifer. 

Private), 

Thomas  Cheever. 

Daniel  Hardy. 

Edward  IUefaahbon 

Jona.  Sheldon. 

Hoo]»:r  Stimpsoil. 

Seth  Stetson. 

Stephen  Itrown. 

Michael  Saunders. 

Samuel  Pindar. 

Ezra  Batclielder. 

John  Fowler. 

Thos.  Symondfl. 

ltenjamin  Kent. 

Ephraim  Smith, 

M«iees  Pdack. 

Hercules  Jocelyn. 

J>aniel  Putnam. 

Jeremiah  Page. 

Samuel  Trirkoy. 

lWnjumin  Wellington. 

WllllMil  Francis. 

William  Traak. 

Samuel  Fowler. 

Moses  Putnam. 

Joseph  Steams. 

Israel  Andrew. 

Jena*  Warren. 

Nathl.  Mahew. 

El<en  Dale. 

John  Wheeler. 

George  Waitt. 

Jiavid  Tarr. 

Nathaniel  Putnam. 

John  Russoll. 

JohnW.  Osgood. 

John  Kenney. 

Allen  Gould. 

Jacob  Allen. 

Eb«ne7*r  Jacol«. 

Daniel  rjglier. 

tj'^orge  Osgood. 

Israel  Rndicott.  * 

Henry  Itrown. 

James  A.  Putnam. 

Ebefiezor  Kerry. 

Israel  Hutchinson. 

William  Culler. 

Of  the  pemonitel  and 

appearance  of  this  company 

fortunately  an  interesting  sketch  has  been  written  by 
Deacon  Fowler.  Here  were  men  whose  age  had  added 
breadth  to  shoulders  and  rotundity  to  forms,  men  who 
held  commissions  in  the  Revolution,  shipmasters  who 
had  visited  foreign  climes,  skippers  and  hook-and- 


line  men  ;  shipwrights,  wealthy  shoe  manufacturers, 
men  who  first  pressed  bricks  by  machinery  and  found 
a  mint  in  the  clay-pit;  tanners,  merchants,  farmers, 
artisans,  officers  of  the  town,  county,  church,  State, 
physicians,  and- — enough!  Truly  a  company  extra- 
ordinary in  its  make-up.  They  marched,  a  little 
stiff  in  the  knee-joints,  from  their  Captain's  down  to 
the  woods  in  the  lane  (River  Street)  for  practice  in 
firing,  till  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me"  quickened 
their  energies  and  warmed  them  up.  Amid  generous 
plaudits  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  veterans  moved  on  with 
taciturn  dignity.  The  young  men  smiled,  but  only 
somesour  Federalist  growled,"  There  goes  the  old  ring- 
bone company."  The  weapons  were  of  every  sort  — 
the  King's  arm,  good  for  a  charge  of  ten  fingers,  two 
balls  and  five  buck-shot;  the  long  heavy  ducking 
gun,  requiring  liberal  allowance  of  ammunition;  the 
large-calibre  "  refugee."  The  firing  by  platoons  was 
somewhat  theoretical — there  was  ton  much  individu- 
ality about  it.  Blank  cartridges  being  used  there  w  as 
little  danger  in  front.  Not  so  in  the  ranks,  for  from 
the  vents  of  the  old  firelocks  a  generous  discharge  of 
powder  was  at  each  shot  directed  towards  the  exposed 
ear  of  the  man  on  the  right,  until  the  word  was  passed 
down,  "  Turn  up  your  guns  when  you  lire."  At  one 
of  the  numerous  false  alarms  that  the  British  were 
landing  at  Salem,  the  company  marched  at  midnight 
as  far  as  Gardner's  farm.  It  was  noticed  that  they 
were  divided  somewhat  peculiarly.  The  well-fed, 
heavy,  short-legged  and  short-winded  men  held  the 
rear,  under  the  lieutenant,  while  the  front  rank,  com- 
posed of  the  leaner  and  longer-legged,  advanced 
faster  under  the  captain.  The  people  of  Salem  were 
in  constant  fear  of  naval  attack,  and  people  inland 
were  so  alert  that  it  is  said  a  shot  from  a  battery, 
alarmed  by  some  harmless  fishermen,  caused  quick 
commotion  to  the  extreme  limits  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  escape  of  the  "  Constitution"  from  English  ships 
into  Marblehead  harbor  was  witnessed  by  Danvers  men 
from  Folly  Hill.  Earthworks,  mounting  two  iron  four- 
pounders,  were  thrown  up  at  Water's  River,  and 
several  prize  vessels  laid  oil' the  ship-yards  during  the 
war.  The  last  survivor  of  the  New  M  ills  minute-men 
was  Jonas  Warren. 

A  school-boy  of  sixty  years  ago  recalls  that  then 
Capt.  Samuel  Page  was  the  leading  merchant,  and 
that  his  mercantile  business  was  not  confined  to  coast- 
ing, but  foreign  goods  were  largely  imported.  1 1  is 
fine  mansion,  still  standing,  was  regarded  as  the  most 
aristocratic  residence  of  the  village.  He  had  years 
before  erected  several  large  warehouses  to  accommo- 
date his  business. 

Capt.  Nat  Putnam  and  Capt.  Tom  Cheever  were 
partners  in  store-keeping  in  the  brick  building  until 
recently  occupied  by  Aaron  Warren.  Capt.  Nat 
built  as  his  residence  the  large  brick  building  oppo- 
site, known  as  the  Bass  River  House,  and  a  very  fine 
residence  it  must  have  been  in  those  days.  After 
Capt.  Page's  death,  Putnam  and  Cheever  occasion- 
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ally  used  the  storehouses,  and  so  also  Major  Black,  to 
store  sheeps'  pelts.  Into  one  of  them  a  cargo  of 
smuggled  rum  was  surreptitiously  unloaded  in  the 
dead  of  night.  Though  a  blacksmith,  who  had  to  be 
aroused  to  mend  the  broken  cann-liooks,  was  let  into 
the  secret,  the  vessel  got  away  before  daylight,  and 
nothing  was  for  a  long  time  known  of  the  close  prox- 
imity of  so  much  exhilarating  fluid.  But  the  stuff 
could  not  be  sold,  and  remained  an  elephant  in 
somebody's  hands  until  long  after  its  advent  some- 
body else  "peached,''  and  a  long  line  of  government 
trucks  entered  the  village  and  confiscated  the  whole 
stock. 

The  following  list  of  the  earliest  Danversport  vessels 
■was  made  by  Mr.  Crowley,  of  the  Salem  Custom- 
House,  at  the  writer's  request.  The  date  is  that  of 
register.  The  owner's  name  follows  the  name  of  the 
vessel. 

1789.  Schooner  "Nancy"  Samuel  Pago. 

1792.  Schooner  "  Sally  "  Samuel  Pago. 

1792.  Schnoucr  "Alice"  Uafliclil  White. 

1792.  Brig  "Lucy"  Caleb  Low. 

1793.  Schooner  "  Hawk  "  Samuel  4*agc. 

1794.  Schooner '■  Clarissa  "  Samuel  Page. 

179~>.  Schooner  "Industry"  Samuel  Fowler. 

1796.  Schooner  "Sally  "  Fowler  &  Pindar. 

1798.  Schooner  "  Kslhcr  "  Samuel  Fowler. 

1799.  Schooner*'  Kliza"  Samuel  Page. 

1799.  Schooner  "Two  Brothers"  Samuel  Pago. 

1800.  Schooner  "  Five  Siatera  "  Samuel  Page. 

1801.  Rrig  "William"  Samuel  Pago. 

1802.  Ship  "  Putnam"  2(iG  tons  Samuel  Pago  and 

others. 

1801.  Schooner  "Jeremiah"  Samuel  Page. 

18'>4.  Schooner  "Jteliccca,"  .Samuel  Pago  and  Sol. 

Biddings. 

I Win.  Pindar,  Thos. 
Putnam,  Simon 
Pindar,  Caleb  & 
(lakes. 

1806.  nark  "Win.  Cray"  Win.  Pindar  £  Thos. 

Putnam. 

180C.  Schooner  "Polly"  Mm  Fowler  &  John 

Pago. 

1807.  Schooner  "Augusta"  Caleb  Oaken. 

f  Samuel  Page,  J.  II. 

1810.  Brig  " TMk  ■  ca  '  -j  Andrews,  Samuel 

I  Eudicott. 

One  of  Samuel  Page's  partners  in  the  ship  "  Put- 
nam"  was  the  merchant,  Abe!  Lawrence,  and  her 
master  was  Nathaniel  Bowditch. 

The  sturdy  ship-wriglits  at  New  Mills  helped  out 
their  country  in  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls. 
Beside  the  smaller  craft,  three  fine  ships, — the 
" Grand  Turk,'' the  "Jupiter,"  the  "Harlequin," — 
were  built  here  during  the  Revolution.  Before  the 
war,  Pindar,  Kent  and  Fowler  took  a  contract  to 
build  a  three  hundred  and  fifty  ton  ship  fora  London 
house.  Capt.  John  Lee  was  sent  from  England  to 
superintend  her  building.  Impending  hostilities 
prevented  the  owners  from  rigging  and  fitting  her, 
and  as  long  as  she  remained  on  the  stocks  the  build- 
ers could  not,  according  to  contract,  demand  their 
pay.  Capt.  Lee  refused  to  allow  her  to  be  launched, 
but  all  the  carpenters  mustered  one  night  and  slid 


her  into  the  water.  The  builders  might  better  have 
thrown  up  the  bargain  and  make  the  most  of  the 
ship,  but  they  chose  to  bring  a  fruitless  suit  against 
the  American  agent  of  the  Englishmen,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  good  ship,  utterly  uncared  for,  floating 
with  the  tides,  rotted  in  the  river, 

Old  newspapers  which  contain  "arrivals"  at  the 
"Port  of  Danvers  "  give  an  insight  into  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  business  here  transacted.  A 
few  sample  entries  during  the  summer  of  1848  are 
here  given, — 

"Juno  2d. — Air.  ecli.  'Albert,'  with  framo  of  Baptist  Meeting  House. 

"3d,— Arr,  sell.  '  Henry  Chase,'  corn  ami  Hour,  to  .1.  Warren. 

"  ltli.— Air.  sch.  'New  Packet,'  lumber,  to  J.  W.  Roberts. 

"5th. — Ait.  sell.  '  Franklin,'  lumber,  to  Asm  Sawyer,  Jr. 

"  7th.— Sid.  sell.  '  Franklin.' 

"8t.li.— Sid.  seh.  '  Aurora." 

"9th —Sid.  sch.  'New  Packet.' 

"  1  Illi.— Air.  sell. '  Pilgrim,'  corn,  to  J).  Richards. 

"20th.— Sid.  seh.  '  Minor,'  bricks,  from  Nathan  Tapley, 

" 22d. — Arr.  Sloop  'Lady  Temperance,'  stone,  to  M.  Black. 

"27th.— Arr.  Brig  'ISllou,'  corn,  to  I).  Richards.  Schs.  'Franklin' 
with  lumber,  to  A.  Sawyer,  Jr.;  '  Regulator,'  wood  mill  sleepers,  lo 
E.  R.  It. 

".".(illi.  — Arr.  s.lis.  'otter,'  lime,  to  A.  W.  Warren  ,t  Co.;  'Henry,' 
lumber,  to  Calvin  Putnam." 

From  April  1  to  November  30,  1848,  there  were 
172  arrivals  including  58  cargoes  of  lumber,  31  wood 
and  bark,  43  flour  and  grain,  17  lime,  3  molasses,  2 
salt,  4  coal,  12  in  ballast,  2  unknown.  Seventeen 
vessels  loaded  for  shipment  to  other  ports,  two  car- 
goes being  sent  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  said 
that  the  first  cargo  of  coal  ever  landed  here  was 
owned  by  Parker  Brown,  but  nearly  as  early  a  ven- 
ture in  this  new  combustible  was  that  of  J.  W.  Hopes. 
His  advertisement  thus  appeared  in  August,  1849. — 
"  cw. 

"  Sow  landed  at  Black's  wharf,  and  for  sale  by  the,  subscriber,  a  cargo 
of  very  superior  anthracite  coal  which  will  bo  sold  at  the  wharf  or  de- 
livered ascheap  as  can  be  purchased  in  Salem. 

"  Josmui  W.  Roi'KS." 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  arrivals  in 
I860 : 

Jonas  Warren,  lime,  Hour,  grain,  etc.,   44 

Joshua  Silvester,  iron,   12 

Oaniel  Itichaitls,  grain,   lij 

IT.  o.  Warroii     Co.,  coal  and  wood,    ;t2 

Joslah  Cray  .V  Son,  wood   5 

Hoses  Black,  Jr.,  real  ami  wood   34 

Samuel  Low,  wood  *•*...  1 

 :  Ueckford,  grain,   5 

Augustus  Tapley,  coal   l 

Calvin  Putnam,  lumber,   25 

J.  Bragdon  &■  Co.,  lumber,   in 

Aaron  Bveloth,  lumber,  

0.  Caun,  lumber   l 

Whole  number  of  arrivals,  198 

The  Legislature  authorized  the  town  to  put  down 
channel  poles  in  the  rivers  in  1844.  Recently  the 
draw-bridges  at  Beverly  were  widened  to  accommo- 
date larger  coal  vessels  than  could  otherwise  come  to 
Danversport.  Calvin  Putnam  established  the  present 
extensive  lumber  business,  on  the  site  of  Deacon 
Kent's  ship-yard,  about  thirtydive  years  ago. 
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The  Tapijsys  axd  Tapleyville. —  About  the 
first  of  this  century  an  old  man  was  driviug  a  heavy 
load  of  oak  ship-timber,  along  one  of  the  roads  in  the 
western  part  of  the  town.  There  had  recently  been  a 
very  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  the  roads  were  so  full 
that  turning  out  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 
Suddenly  out  of  the  drifts  there  appeared  an  approach- 
ing sleigh,  and  behind  the  driver  sat  the  magnate 
of  whom  something  has  been  said,  "King"  Hooper. 
'•  Turn  out,"  cried  Hooper.  "Can't  do  it,  load's  too 
heavy,"  said  the  old  man,  "  let  your  man  take  one  of 
these  shovels  and  we'll  soon  make  room."  "No,  hall 
the  road's  mine,  and  I'll  wait  here  till  I  get  it."  "All 
right was  the  complacent  reply,  and  slipping  out 
the  pin  he  went  back  home  with  his  oxen,  leaving  the 
load  of  logs  effectually  blocking  the  narrow  path. 
This  was  Gilbert  or,  as  it  more  often  appears  " Gil- 
bord  "  Tapley,  the  aucestor  of  the  numerous  family 
of  that  name  in  Danvers,  many  of  whom  have  borne 
prominent  and  honorable  pans  in  the  quiet  annals  ol 
the  town.  He  was  the  brother  of  John  Tapley,  from 
whom  Tapley 's  Broook,  in  Pe.ibody,  derived  its  name. 
Another  brother  located  in  Maine.  Gilbord  came  up 
to  Salem  Village  and  bought,  in  August,  1747,  of 
Joseph  Sibley,  a  farm  of  sixty-seven  acres,  bounded 
by  Amos  Buxton,  Joshua  Swinerton  and  others,  the 
river-meadows,  and  a  "  way  "  now  called  Buxton's 
Lane.  His  dwelling  on  this  farm  was  standing  until 
within  thirty  to  forty  years  on  the  Andover  turnpike, 
a  few  rods  south  of  the  Win.  Goodale  place.  He  was 
married  three  times;  first,  to  Phebe,  daughter  of  John, 
and  sister  to  Dr.  Amos  Putnam  ;  second,  to  Mary, 
widow  of  Nathaniel  Smith  ;  third,  to  Mrs.  Sarah 
Farrington.  Phebe  was  the  mother  of  Amos,  Daniel, 
Phebe,  Joseph,  Aaron,  Asa,  Elijah;  Mary  was  the 
mother  of  Sally,  eight  children  in  all.  Through  only 
two  of  these  was  the  name  preserved  here,  Amos  and 
Asa.  Of  the  daughters,  Phebe  married  Wm.  Good- 
ale,  of  Hog  Hill ;  Sally,  Porter  Putnam.  Of  the  other 
sons,  Daniel  married  Mary  Tarbell  ;  Joseph  went  to 
Lynnfield  and  left  very  numerous  descendants  ;  and 
Elijah  established  a  family  at  Wilton,  X.  11.  Amos 
Tapley 's  home  was  in  near  neighborhood  to  his 
father's,  the  present  Joel  Kimball  place.  His  wife 
pas  Hannah,  daughter  of  John  Preston,  who  lived 
where  George  H.  Peabody  does  now,  not  far  away. 
They  were  the  parents  of  twelve  children,  seven  sons. 
Of  the  sons, — David,  Amos,  Moses,  Aaron,  Daniel, 
Philip  and  Rufos, — Moses  and  Daniel  were  among 
the  pioneers  of  Indiana;  Amos  went  to  Lynn  and 
was  the  father  of  Amos  1'.  Tapley,  one  of  the  most 
respected  citizens  of  that  city;  Philip  died  at  sea, 
young;  and  upon  David,  Aaron  and  Kit fus  depended 
their  father's  branch  of  the  family  name  at  home. 
David's  son  Alvin  was  the  lather  of  Joseph  A.  Tap- 
ley,  of  Dan  vers  port..  Aaron  lived  close  by  his  father, 
on  the  James  Goodale  place,  and  left  no  son.  Rufus 
look  his  father's  home,  and  later  moved  next  south  of 
the  First  Church;  three  of  his  children  went  to  Saco, 


Me.,  of  whom  Rufus  P.  was  for  seven  years  a  judge  of 
Maine  Supreme  Court ;  none  of  the  children  are  left 
here.  Thus  the  only  lineal  male  representatives  of 
Gilbord's  son  Amos,  now  in  town,  are  Joseph  A.  Tap- 
ley  and  his  sons. 

Now  of  Gilbord's  son  Asa.  It  was  said  that  Gil- 
bord's second  wife  was  the  Widow  Smith  ;  she  brought 
three  daughters  into  the  family,  (wo  of  whom  quite 
conveniently  became  wives  of  two  of  the  sons,  while 
a  third,  Ruth,  married  Matthew  Putnam,  and  thence- 
forth presided  over  the  old  Nourse  witchcraft  home- 
stead, and  became  next  neighbor  to  her  sister  Eliza- 
beth. For  it  was  Elizabeth  Smith  whom  Asa  Tapley 
married,  and  their  home  was  the  old  house  which  was 
sold  to  the  late  Elisha  Hyde,  and  until  w  ith  in  a  lew 
years  stood  on  the  street  which  bears  that  man's  name. 
Asa  came  to  own  a  great  deal  of  land  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. His  children  were  Daniel,  Asa,  Betsey, 
John,  Gilbert,  Sally,  Nathan,  Perley,  Jesse,  Mary. 
Daniel  lived  first  in  the  brick  house  which  was  the 
old  home  of  Dr.  Amos  Putnam,  near  Felton's  Corner; 
Nathan  and  Asa  were  brick-makers,  the  former  liv- 
ing first  in  the  house  which  he  built,  now  occupied 
by  his  son-in-law,  William  If.  Walcott;  Asa  in  the 
bouse  next  south  ;  while  the  house  of  Hix  Richards, 
wdio  married  their  sister  Betsey,  completed  the  trio  of 
adjoining  Tapley  houses.  The  son  John  settled  in 
Dover,  N.  II.  Gilbert  and  Jesse  established  them- 
selves near  their  father's  home  ;  the  former  in  the  old 
Tarbell  house,  which  stood  on  the  corner  of  Hyde 
and  Pine  Streets,  where  he  made  shoes  and  money, 
the  latter  at  the  other  end  of  Hyde,  on  Collins  Street. 
Perley  lived  and  died  in  the  bouse  into  which  Gilbert 
afterwards  moved  and  died,  on  the  corner  id'  Pine 
and  Molten  Streets.  Looking  back  at  the  character 
and  standing  which  these  sons  wdio  remained  in  Dan- 
vers maintained,  it  is  using  a  very  moderate  express- 
ion to  speak  of  them  as  a  remarkable  family.  Souie 
of  them  died  wealthy,  all  respected.  None  now  sur- 
vive. Gilbert  reached  the  greatest  age,  eighty-five, 
and  was  the  last  survivor,  bis  death  occurring  Octo- 
!  her  10,  1S7S. 

Perley  Tapley  was  a  famous  mover  of  buildings, 
and  many  are  the  feats  which  he  and  bis  long  team 
of  oxen  accomplished  in  this  direction.  About  1848 
he  moved  a  building  in  which  Matthew  Hooper  had 
manufactured  boxes,  near  Felton's  Corner,  to  the 
brook  at  "  Hadlock's  Bridge,"  and  in  it  Perley  and 
Gilbert  Tapley  began  the  manufacture  of  carpets. 
This  building  was  burned  in  June,  1845,  and  another 
was  immediately  built.  Gilbert  Tapley  carried  on 
the  business  alone  from  1847  to  18G4,  when  the  Dan- 
vers Carpet  Company  was  formed.  For  many  years 
the  industry  thus  established  gave  employment  to 
many  people.  In  1870'  there  were  about  one  hundred 
employees,  who  turned  out  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  yards  of  ingrain  carpets. 
I  -About  the  time  the  carpet  business  was  started 
'  Periey  Tapley  began  moving  buildings  from  far  and 
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near,  and  converting  them  into  dwellings.  Many  of 
these  remain,  the  original  settlers  of  the  village, 
which,  thus  created,  very  properly  took  the  name  of 
Tapleyville.  A  humorous  squib  which  appeared  in 
the  Danvers  Eagle  October  30,  1844,  was  concocted 
on  one  of  those  trips  which  leading  South  Parish 
men  used  to  make  to  hear  Dr.  Braman  preach  Fast- 
day  and  Thanksgiving  sermons.  It  was  headed 
"  Tapleyville  in  1844."  "There  is  one  peculiarity," 
it  says,  ''which  we  believe  is  not  common  to  any 
other  place.  By  the  city  regulations  it  is  provided 
that  no  house  or  other  building  shall  be  erected 
within  the  territory,  and  the  city  is  entirely  composed 
of  buildings  which  have  been  moved  into  it,  and  by 
this  means  it  is  constantly  increasing.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  see  houses  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes  and  of  every  quaint  style  of  architecture  trav- 
eling into  the  place  and  seating  themselves  down  in 
some  comfortable  situation  to  rest  just  so  long  as  the 
mayor  will  allow  them  to  remain.  .  .  .  We  had 
the  curiosity  to  look  into  tin-  City  Hall  when  the 
Council  was  not  in  session,  and  found  it  ornamented 
with  various  agricultural  implements.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  city,  it  looked  like  a  traveling  concern,  and 
was  built  of  rough  slabs.  We  understand  it  once 
took  a  tour  of  observation  through  the  streets  of  Sa- 
lem, and  afterwards  returned  to  its  native  place." 
The  "  mayor  "  was,  of  course,  Perley  Tapley.  The 
building  last  alluded  to  was  a  log  cabin,  which  had 
been  conspicuous  in  the  Harrison  campaign  process- 
ions. It  was  the  great  feature  of  a  great  procession 
at  Salem,  when  people  gazed  in  admiration  at  Perley 
Tapley's  skill  in  managing  the  forty  or  fifty  yoke  of 
oxen  attached  to  the  cabin,  especially  in  turning  cor- 
ners. A  glee  club  sang  from  the  balcony,  and  a  halt 
was  made  on  Salem  Common,  where  there  was  a  great 
dinner,  and  an  able  arid  eloquent  speech  by  Daniel 
Webster. 

Mr.  Tapley  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  move  a 
brick  building.  Having  a  church-steeple  on  his 
hands  at  one  time,  he  cut  it  up  seetionally  into  shoe- 
makers' shops;  uiii'  is  In  be  seen  near  the  Tapley  ville 
Station.  He  was  moving  a  building  on  floats  from 
Boston  to  East  Boston  once,  and  being  somewhat  out 
of  his  element  on  any  other  than  a  solid  foundation, 
was  in  danger  of  being  blown  out  to  sea ;  in  the  crisis 
he  is  said  to  have  called  vehemently  to  the  pilot  to 
"gee."  Wishing  a  new  school-house  for  his  village, 
he  did  what  he  could  to  make  tin;  old  Number  (i 
building  "too  small"  by  loading  every  phild  of  school 
age  in  his  neighborhood  into  his  ox-cart  and  filling 
the  room  to  overflowing.  .Many  characteristic  stories 
of  his  energetic  way  of  doing  things  might  be.  col- 
lected, lie  was  not  forty-eight  years  old  when  he 
died.  He  leaves  no  sons,  but  two  daughters  in  town. 
In  addition  to  the  single  family  mentioned  as  the 
representatives  of  old  Gilbord's  son  Amos,  there  are 
now  in  town  but  five  other  adult  male  Tapleys, — 
George  and  his  two  sons,  of  the  line  of  Daniel,  son 


of  Asa,  and  Gilbert  Augustus  and  his  only  son,  of  the 
line  of  Gilbert,  son  of  Asa. 

Tapleyville  is  supplied  with  a  post-oflice  and  a  rail- 
road station.  As  a  school  district  it  ranks  among  the 
three  largest  ;  as  a  business  and  manufacturing  centre 
it  is  one  of  the  busiest  in  town.  Within  a  few  years 
a  large  tract  of  land  bounded  by  Holten,  Pine  and 
Hobart  Streets  has  been  opened  and  is  well  taken  up 
by  new  dwellings.  The  new  streets  are,  named  for 
the  pastors  of  the  First  Church, — Clarke,  Wadsworth, 
Braman,  &c.  Within  the  present  year,  1X87,  a  fine 
three-story  building  has  been  erected  by  the  Agawam 
Tribe  of  Red  Men  for  society  and  business  purposes. 


CHAPTER  X  X  X  V  J  I . 
DANVERS  — ( Continued). 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

TEMPERANCE. — It  is  a  fact  too  well  known  for  com- 
ment that  a  typical  New  Englauder  of  a  century  ago 
loved  rum.  It  was  potent  at  "  raisings,"  it  added  to 
hospitality,  it  lent  wisdom  to  council,  eloquence  to 
speech,  strength  to  effort.  It  was  as  necessary  to  set- 
tle a  minister  as  to  swap  a  horse.  It  was  the  article 
most  often  charged  on  the  grocer's  day-book  ;  it  was 
absolutely  common.  And  it  made  men  drunk.  After 
the  revolution  home  production  greatly  increased,  and 
during  the  first  part  of  this  century  intemperance  be- 
came a  crying  evil. 

In  the  year  1812  a  temperance  society  was  formed. 
It  was  the  first  in  this  State,  perhaps  the  first  in  the 
world, — The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Intemperance.  Three  Danvers  men  were  of 
its  members,  —  Hon.  Samuel  Molten,  Rev.  Dr.  Wads- 
worth  and  Joseph  Torrey,  at  least  two  of  them  lead- 
ers anywhere.  Anil  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  so 
early,  two  years  alter  the  parent  society,  a  temper- 
ance society  was  started  here.  It  was  called  the  Dan- 
vets  .Moral  Society,  and  had  for  its  officers  a  tine  set 
of  men  who  neither  shrank  from  the  work  nor  feared 
the  opprobrium  of  an  unpopular  reform, — Dr.  Holten, 
president;  Rev.  Messrs.  Wadsworth  ami  Walker, 
vice-presidents  ;  1  >rs.  Torrey  and  Nichols,  secretaries  ; 
Fitch  Pool,  treasurer;  Flea/.er  Putnam, Samuel  Page, 
John  Endicott,  Sylvester  Osborne,  James  Osborne, 
James  Brown,  William  Sutton  and  Nathan  Felton, 
counsellors.  Deacon  Samuel  Preston  gave  in  his  old 
age  some  reminiscences  of  his  early  connection  with 
the  society,  himself  one  of  the  early  secretaries.  The 
board  of  managers,  he  said,  met  once  a  month.  "  As 
cases  one  after  another  came  tip,  to  particular  mem- 
bers of  the  board  was  assigned  the  duty  of  visiting  and 
trying  to  persuade  the  fallen  one  to  break  off  his 
habits  and  to  lead  a  sober  and  useful  life.  This  was 
followed  until  reform  was  effected  or  the  case  became 
hopeless,  when  his  or  her  name  was  added  to  a  list  of 
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names  which  were  to  be  handed  to  the  selectmen  of 
thetown  to  be  '  posted '  as  common  drunkards,  and 
the  dealers  in  intoxicating  drinks  were  forbidden  to 
sell  or  give  to  any  person  whose  name  was  so  '  posted.' 
Several  lists  of  some  eight  or  ten  names  were  so  made 
out  and  posted  in  public  places.  The  process  created 
so  much  bitter  feeling  that  it  was  abandoned  after 
some  years  of  trial.  The  binding  principle  of  the 
societies  was  not,  in  the  beginning,  total  abstinence; 
other  methods  had  to  be  tried  before."  The  Moral 
Society  at  first  went  no  farther  than  to  declare  against 
the  daily  use  of  ardent  spirits.  It  took  nineteen  years 
of  progress  to  strike  nut.  in  1S33,  the  word  "  daily." 

The  first  indication  of  the  new  reform  upon  the 
records  of  the  town  is  a  vote  passed  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  ISIS,  thanking  the  selectmen  (Nathan 
Felton.  Jonathan  Walcot,  Sylvester  Proctor,  Daniel 
Putnam.  Nathaniel  Putnam),  for  the  measures  by 
them  adopted  "  to  prevent  those  given  to  intemper- 
ance in  drinking,  from  wasting  their  health,  time,  and 
estates  by  the  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits;  and 
that  the  present  board  be  instructed  to  pursue  the 
system  commenced  by  their  predecessors." 

Nine  years  later,  May  27,  1S27,  Caleb  0. ikes  carried 
a  motion  fur  a  committee  of  nine  to  enforce  tin-  laws 
and  "  to  give  notice  to  the  selectmen  of  every  licensed 
person  kuown  to  violate  the  laws  that  their  approba- 
tion of  such  person  may  hereafter  be  refused."  This 
committee  consisted  of  Caleb  Oakes,  Fitch  Pool, 
Samuel  Fowler,  John  Peabody,  Samuel  Preston,  John 
W.  Proctor,  Elijah  Upton,  Nathan  Poor  and  Samuel 
Taylor.  It  was  in  this  year,  1827,  that  the  first  pub- 
lic address  advocating  total  abstinence  was  delivered 
in  Danvers.  The  speaker  was  a  voting  physician, 
Ebeuezer  Hunt,  who  thus  early  took  the  advanced 
stand  upon  this  question,  which  throughout  the 
course  of  his  well-rounded  life  he  fearlessly  took  on 
other  great  questions  which  later  agitated  the  country. 

In  1830  the  town  were  asked  to  take  certain  meas- 
ures "agreeable  to  a  request  of  the  Danvers  Moral 
Society."  The  next  year  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
were  instructed  not  to  furnish  liquors  at  the  almshouse, 
except  :is  recommended  by  the  attending  physician. 

Two  years  later,  and  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Prick 
Meeting-] louse  in  the  north  parish  March  4,  lS.'iM, 
public  sentiment  had  been  so  far  affected  that  the  first 
no-license  vote  was  passed.  John  W.  Proctor,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  original  settlers  of  that  name, 
a  young  lawyer  whose  name  must  appear  often  and 
honorably  in  any  chronicles  of  his  native  town,  then 
wrote  in  lead-pencil  certain  resolutions  which  were 
offered  to  the  meeting  by  a  young  man  whose  birth  was 
contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  century,  and  who 
to-day  is  still  with  us,  despite  his  advanced  age  main- 
taining the  active  superintendence  of  the  one  of  the 
most  important  departments  of  town  affairs,  of  whom 
more  may  be  learned  in  the  biographical  sketch 
which  follows,  Samuel  P.  Fowler.  The  resolutions 
were  these: 


"  Voted  that  Hie  following  order  bo  adopted  : 

11  Whereas  in  consequence  of  the  Change  Unit  has  taken  place  in  pub- 
lic Opinion  in  regard  to  the  uso  of  Spirituous  liquors,  it  is  very  generally 
believed  Unit  the  Public  convenience  does  not  require  licenses  to  be 
grantod  for  the  vending  of  Anient  Spirits. 

"And  wJivreus  it  is  desirable  to  discountenance  the  one  of  Ardent 
Spirits  in  all  reasonable  ami  practicable  ways,  Therefore  voted  as  the 
sense  of  the  town  that  it  is  nut  expedient  to  license  the  Sale  of  Ardent 
Spirits  within  the  town,  ami  that  the  Selectmen  be  hereby  instructed 
and  requested  to  withhold  their  Approbation  of  such  licenses." 

Col.  Jesse  Putnam  headed  a  petition  for  no-license 
next  year,  and  Daniel  1'.  King,  Allied  Putnam,  Ab- 
ner  Sanger,  Robert  S.  Daniels  and  Joshua  II.  Ward 
were  appointed  to  correspond  with  other  towns  on  the 
question.  Women  were  in  no  ways  backward  in  the 
temperance  movement.  At  the  annual  town-meeting 
of  183G,  this  petition  signed  by  about  eight  hundred 
of  them  w:is  presented: 

"  To  the  Citizens  of  Danvers  in  Town  .Meeting  assembled  :— 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  your  Mothers,  wives,  sisters  and  daughters, 
ask  your  attention  for  one  moment  to  the  temperance  cause,  as  it  now 
exists  in  this  community.  We  are  aware  that  von  are  not  unmindful  of 
this  cause,  and  that  you  have  heretofore  done  much  in  support  of  it,  and 
the  present  year  have  instructed  your  Selectmen  not  to  approbate  the 
sale  of  Ardent  Spirits  within  the  town.  Wo  are  also  aware  that,  you 
were  among  the  first  publicly  in  town  meeting  to  denounce  tho  traffic  in 
ardent  Spirits  ami  to  proclaim  its  evils.  Alt  this  is  well,  but  still  much 
remains  to  be  done.  Notwithstanding  till  your  efforts,  there  are  many. 
still  intemperate,  anil  the  means  id  gratifying  their  insatiable  appetites 
are  still  at  hand. 

"  Yes,  and  they  who  furnish  these  means  go  unpunished  and  disre- 
garded. Of  what  are  laws  or  resolutions  in  word  only?  Ikttei  by  farto 
have  no  laws,  than  permit  them  to  be  violated  with  impunity.  Have 
you  not  again  and  again  resolved  that  the  sale  anil  the  n-e  of  ardent 
spirits  are  destructive  of  tin;  I'oaeo  ami  well-boing  of  Society?  Do  you 
not  all  feel  and  see  that  this  is  true  .'  Then  why  permit  it?  We  be- 
seech you  delay  no  longer.  Ilauish  the  evil  from  among  you.  Beseech 
those  who  transgress,  in  kindness  to  desisl.  But  it'  they  will  not,  in 
kindness,  compel  them  lo  do  it.  Never  hesitate  oi  falter  in  doing  that 
you  know  lo  be  right.  Wo  your  friends,  your  own  consciences,  and  the 
God  of  heaven,  will  sustain  you  in  the  path  of  duly.  As  you  love  us,  as 
you  regard  your  own  welfare,  both  here  and  hereafter,  sutler  not  the 
evil  of  drunkenness  to  be  any  longer  Willi  in  your  borders;  and  unite  w  ii  b 
us  in  prayer  thai  our  neighboring  Citizens  may  share  the  same 
blessing." 

At  a  special  meeting  held  April  '■'>,  1837,  a  commit- 
tee, in  the  nature  of  a  temperance  vigilance  commit- 
tee, and  the  first  of  the  sort,  was  appointed  ;  it  con- 
sisted of  John  Peabody,  Kiit'us  Wyiintn,  Jesse  Put- 
nam, John  li.  Pcircc  and  Samuel  1'.  fowler.  At  this 
meeting  a  resolve  was  passed  which  reveals  it  shite  of 
things  unremedied  to  this  day  and  which  might  with 
greater  pertinence  than  efficacy  be  at  tiny  time  re- 
enacted  : 

"  WllKHKAS,  this  tow-ii  for  several  years  past,  while  endeavoring  to 
prevent  the  sale  and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  w  ithin  it,  has  found  its 
efforts  thwarted,  and  its  citizens  allured  and  enticed  away  to  their  in- 
jury, by  the  Licensed  shops  and  houses  on  its  borders  in  the  City  oi 

" Jlewliietl,  Thai  the  Selectmen  in  behalf  of  the  town  be  requested 
respectfully  to  beseech  the  Authorities  of  the  City  (if  such  dram  shops 
shall  still  bethought  necessary  in  the  City)  not  to  locate  them  imme- 
diately upon  our  Borders  ;  but  to  remove  them  as  far  oil' as  possible." 

There  followed  a  period  of  inactivity  for  some  seven 
years.  Then,  in  18-14,  more  resolutions  were  passed, 
and  another  vigilance  committee  was  appointed,  on 
which  witli  others  previously  mentioned  were  Joseph 
Osgood,  Elias  Putnam,  William  and  Joseph  S.  Black, 
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Samuel  Tucker  and  Samuel  Preston.  Four  years  later 
and  another  committee,  another  in  1849,  several  in  the 
fillies,  and  one,  the  last,  as  late  as  1 S71,  upon  the 
earlier  of  which  appear  as  leading  temperance  men  of 
the  day  these  additional  names:  Allen  Knight,  Israel 
Adams,  Deacon  Frederick  Howe,  William  Walcott, 
Gilbert  Tapley,  Nathan  Tapley,  Wm.  J.  0.  Kenney, 
Eben  Putnam,  Israel  W.  Andrews,  Edward  T.  Wald- 
ron  and  Moses  Black,  Jr.  In  1849  these  rather  unique 
votes  were  passed : 

" Tbnt  each  minister,  each  Tsiwyor  and  each  Doctor  be  requested  to 
deliver  to  the  citizen?  of  the  Town,  one  Lecture  at  least,  each,  (.hiring 
the  year,  on  (be  subject  of  Temperance  and  Gambling 

"That  the  Town  Clerk  send  a  certified  copy  of  the  above  vote  to  each 
of  the  gentlemen  referred  to  ami  to  publish  it  in  tho  Dancers.  Courier. 

"Thar  the  Gentlemen  referred  to  have  the  liberty  to  make  use  of  such 
language  ;u>  they  please  on  the  evils  of  using  tobacco." 

Ahout  1849,  too,  the  subject  of  lotteries  received 
the  attention  of  condemnation,  and  committees  were 
especially  instructed  to  prosecute  violations  of  the 
law. 

Agreeable  to  the  law  of  1855,  the  selectmen  ap- 
pointed as  the  first  liquor  agent  of  the  town,  Needhain 
C.  Mil  let  t.  lie  was  required  to  keep  pure  and  un- 
adulterated liquors,  for  medicinal,  chemical  and  me- 
chanical purposes  only,  at  his  place  of  business  on 
Maple  Street ;  to  sell  for  cash  only  at  twenty-live  per 
cent.net  profit;  to  make  quarterly  returns  to  the  town 
treasurer;  and  his  compensation  was  one  hundred 
dollars.  His  successors  as  liquor  agents  were :  1850- 
57,  Olive  Emery,  High  Street;  1858-til,  Hiram  Pres- 
ton,  Maple  Street;  1802-05,  Levi  Merrill,  Maple 
Street;  18C6,  Daniel  Richards,  corner  High  and  Elm 
Streets;  1807,  A.  Sumner  Howard,  Cherry  Street; 
1809-72,  Abram  Patch,  Jr.,  Maple  Street. 

From  the  stand  taken  so  early,  when  the  resolutions 
of  1833  were  adopted,  neither  the  old  nor  the  present 
town  of  Danvers  has  ever  receded.  Once  only,  in 
1883,  the  vote  went  in  favor  of  license,  four  hundred 
and  twenty-one  to  two  bundled  and  eighty-three;  but 
by  a  singular  coincidence,  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  were  technically  illegal,  through  the  omission 
{•I  use  cheek  lists  in  balloting  for  moderator,  and  on  a 
subsequent  trial  the  result  was  reversed  by  a  close  vote, 
four  hundred  in  favor  of  license,  four  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  against.  The  first  vote  under  the  local 
option  law  of  1808  was  a  negative  answer,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  to  five,  to  the  question  "Shall  li- 
censes be  granted  for  the  sale,  to  be  drunk  on  the 
premises,  of  either  distilled  or  fermented  liquors?" 
Late  votes  on  the  license  question  h^ve  been:  1884, 
470  no,  275  yes;  1885,  391  no,  233  yes ;  1880,  384  no 
183  yes. 

Not  always,  however,  has  the  real  state  of  the  tem- 
perance question  been  in  harmony  with  this  showing. 
A  dozen  years  ago  the  saloon  element,  for  a  time,  suc- 
cessfully defied  the  law,  and  endeavored,  by  terroriz- 
ing prosecutors,  to  avoid  prosecution.  At  least  one 
extens've  fire  has  been  traced  to  such  a  source.  But 
the  people  at  length  aroused  to  meet  the  emergency, 
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and,  under  a  police  who  deserve  great  credit  for  so 
well  performing  their  duty,  have  brought  back  the 
town  to  a  place  essentially  of  law  and  order,  where 
liquor-selling  timidly  skulks  and  drunkenness  is  not 
common. 

Within  recent  years  a  number  of  temperance  so- 
cieties have  been  organized.  Apparently  the  oldest  is 
the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Society,  whose  good 
work  cannot  easily  be  over-estimated.  It  was  organ- 
ized November  I!1,  1871,  and  bought  and  fitted  up  its 
present  building  some  four  years  later.  Its  hall  was 
dedicated  February  17,  1879.  The  Danvers  Reform 
Club  was  organized,  January  21,  1870;  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Danversport,  January 
17,  1870  ;  a  similar  Union  at  the  Plains,  February  0, 
1870. 

Fire  Department.  -  The  first  action  of  the  town 
regarding  fire-engines  was  in  the  first  year  of  this 
century.  On  the  25th  of  August,  1800,  Robert  Shilla- 
ber,  Israel  Putnam  and  Edward  Southwiek  were 
chosen  "to  purchase  two  fire  engines  for  the  use  of 
the  town,  whenever  a  sum  of  money  shall  be  raised 
by  subscription  equal  to  one-half  the.  cost  of  said  en- 
gines, and  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  committee 
aforesaid  for  that  purpose." 

"  Vfl'd  :  Said  engines  shall  he  kept  in  repair  at  tho  expense  of  the 
town  and  one  of  thetn  shall  lie  placed  near  the  house  formerly  called 
the  Dell  Tavern  ami  the  other  mi  tho  neck  of  land  near  the  new  mills 
so  called  provided  the  iiihahitants'vvho  may  he  likely  to  receive  tho  most 
benefit  therefrom  will  at  their  own  expense  erect  suitable  buildings  to 
receive  them." 

By  a  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  selectmen  of 
towns  owning  fire-engines  were  empowered  to  nomi- 
nate "  engine-men."  At  the  beginning  of  1801,  the 
selectmen  made  these  appointments: 


"  roR  F.NHINF.  NO.  1. 
Edward  Southwiek. 
Nathl.  Stons. 
Henry  ('ook. 
Joseph  Uuxton,  Jr. 
Danl.  Heed,  Jr. 
Isaac  Fi  ve. 
Caleb  Osborn. 
.bum.  Osborn. 
John  Osborn. 
AmoH  Osborn. 
George  Stone. 
John  Pierce. 
Wm.  Woods. 
Wm.  Reed 
David  Osborn. 
Sam!.  Osborn,  Jr." 


"  FOB  ENGINE  NO. 

Thomas  Putnam. 
Caleb  Oakes. 
Benj.  Kent. 
James  Carr,  Jr. 
Joseph  Kent. 
Willebe  Wells. 
Xathl.  Putnam, 
Wm.  Traak. 
James  dray. 
Currier  True. 
Sand.  Finder. 
Wm.  Pinder. 
Saral.  Mclntire. 
Saml.  Fairfield. 
Joshua  Goodale. 
James  Carr." 


The  names  of  Edward  Southwiek,  William  and 
Daniel  Reed,  Jr.,  Caleb  Osborne,  George  Stone,  John 
Pierce  and  Samuel  Mclntire  were  subsequently,  for 
some  reason,  erased. 

Officers  known  as  "fire-wards"  were  first  chosen 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  1801.  The  persons  then 
chosen  were  Ebenezer  Sprague,  Samuel  Page,  Edward 
Southwiek,  Ebenezer  Shilhiber,  Simon  Pindar  and 
Israel  Hutchinson,  Jr.  Ten  years  later  Page  and 
Southwiek  were  both  on  the  board,  and  with  them 
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Samuel  Fowler,  Jr.,  Gideon  Foster,  Joseph  and  Syl- 
vester Osborne  and  Benj.  Crowninshield. 

Some  records  of  the  meetings  of  No.  2,  about  this 
time,  have  been  preserved.  At  Nathaniel  Putnam's 
store  certain  preparations  were  made  one  day  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1  SOS,  which  show  that  charity  went  hand  in 
hand  with  festivity. 

Voted,  That  the  company  have  a  supper  to-morrow  night,  ne  per  vote 
the  last  meeting. 

Voted,  The  committee  be  authorized  to  invite  the  minister  ami  school- 
master to  sup  with  us  in  free  cost,  and  that  they  invito  the  tire  ward  in 
said  district  to  sup  with  us  in  club. 

Voted.  That  the  remaining  part  of  the  fines  that  may  be  had  after 
paying  for  said  supper,  Ac,  he  given  to  the  tno.>t  needy  persons  in  said 
district. 

Voted.  That  there  he  a  committee  to  distribute  the  same  and  inform 
them  what  fund  it  came  from. 

Voted,  That  this  committee  consist  of  Mr.  Caleb  Oakes,  Mr.  Israel  En- 
dicott  and  Mr.  Wm.  Trask. 

Voted,  That  the  clerk  pay  over  to  the  committee  last  chosen  the  bal- 
ance that  may  be  in  his  hands  after  settling  for  the  Slipper. 

Voted,  That  the  committee  make  a  return  of  their  doings  at  the  ad- 
journment. 

At  the  adjournment  the  report  was  accepted  and 
the  committee  duly  thanked.  They  received  from  the 
clerk  thirty  dollars  for  distribution,  and  fourteen  per- 
sons received  from  one  to  four  dollars  each. 

In  1S10  the  "  Columbian  Fire  Club  ''  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  town  records.  The  club  petitioned  for 
an  additional  number  of  buckets  to  be  placed  under 
itscare.  Three  good  men  and  true  considered  the 
subject, — Jona.  Ingersoll,  Jas.  Foster  and  Samuel 
Tage ;  but  whether  the  club  secured  the  buckets  or 
not  is  a  question  of  distressing  uncertainty.  A  sur- 
vivor of  this  club  relates  that  each  member  was  re- 
quired to  keep  a  fire-bucket,  a  bed-key  and  a  canvas 
bag,  hanging  ready  for  use  in  the  front  entry. 

In  1815  there  were  ten  tire- wards, — Sylvester  Os- 
borne, Benj.  Crowninshield,  Caleb  Oakes,  Thomas 
Putnam,  Joseph  G.  Sprague,  James  Brown,  Moses 
Black,  John  Upton,  Jr.,  Samuel  Fowler  and  Ward 
Pool.  In  that  year  the  New  Mills  engine  was  thus 
manned : 


Thomas  Cheevcr. 
Wm.  Francis. 

Ilorcnhu  11.  Joselyn  (goue  to 

lea). 
Allen  Gould. 
John  W.  Osgood. 
Sand.  W.  Treaky. 
Andrew  Gould. 


Jacob  Jones. 
Samuel  Pindar. 
Kbottzr.  Jacobs. 
Daniel  Brady, 
lietij.  Chaplin. 
Thos.  Symoudfl. 
Nathaniel  Putnam. 
Jona.  Mclntiro. 


Appropriations,  by  direct  vote,  for  the  fire  depart- 
ment were  few  and  far  between  in  the  early  years  of 
its  existence.  In  1837  the  selectmen  were  authorized 
"  to  furnish  the  new  mill  engine  company'  with  fire 
Buckets,  as  they  think  proper,  provided  they  do  not 
find  those  they  lost  at  the  late  fire"  and  the  only 
other  recorded  appropriation  for  the  first  twenty 
years  was  on  a  vote  in  1819,  authorizing  the  repair  of 
the  hook-and-ladders  belonging  to  the  town,  and  the 
purchase  of  as  many  new  hooks,  ladders,  pikes,  not  to 
exceed  fifteen,  as  the  fire-wards  should  think  proper. 

In  1821  Oliver  Saunders  and  others  petitioned  for 


a  new  engine.  The  first  thing  was  to  inquire  into 
the  status  and  condition  of  the  old  engines.  It  was 
evidently  an  important  matter.  Notice  the  number 
and  character  of  the  committee  of  inspection  :  Eben- 
ezer  Shillaber,  Andrew  Nichols,  Nathl.  Putnam, 
John  Upton,  Jr.,  .John  Page,  Sylvester  Osborne, 
Caleb  Oakes,  John  W.  Proctor,  Danl  Putnam,  Warren 
Porter  and  Samuel  Fowler.  But  the  committee  was 
considered  still  lacking  somewhat  in  weight  and  five 
more  were  added, — Briggs  R.  Peed,  Oliver  Saunders, 
Eben  Putnam,  Jr.,  Joseph  Spaulding  ami  Allen 
Gould.  All  these  were  appointed  by  the  moderator, 
yet  "  the  inhabitants  "  were  not  quite  satisfied.  They 
voted  "  to  add  two  more  to  the  above  Committee,  the 
Town  to  have  the  liberty  of  nominating  them,  and 
Edward  Southwick  and  Nathaniel  Watson  were 
added."  Verily,  if  the  old  engines  were  not  thor- 
oughly overhauled,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  town- 
meeting.  Subsequently  it  was  voted  to  procure  two 
new  engines  and  repair  the  old  ones,  provided  half 
the  cost  of  the  new  ones  be  raised  by  subscription. 
Squires  Shove,  Caleb  Oakes,  Nathaniel  Putnam, 
Ebenezer  Shillaber  and  Wm.  Sutton,  were  delegated 
to  pass  around  the  hat. 

In  1820  two  sets  of  sail  cloths  were  provided  at  an 
expense  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  one  set  to 
be  located  near  the  south  meeting-house,  the  other  at 
New  Mills.  The  men  who  ran  with  the  machine  this 
latter  year  at  New  Mills  were 


John  Ross. 
Josiah  Gray. 
Jhiiioh  Smith. 
John  Burns. 
Hiram  Perley. 
Frederick  A.  Tufts. 
John  T.  May. 
James  Ilaynes. 
Richard  Elliot,  Jr. 
James  Perry. 
John  llerriclc. 
Benjamin  Kent,  Jr. 


James  Smith. 
John  Bates. 
John  Kent 
Andrew  Porter, 
Moses  Wood. 
Daniel  Woodman. 
Franklin  Batchelder. 
Daniel  Caldwell. 
David  S.  Barnard. 
Jesse  1'.  Harriman. 
Daniel  Hart  well. 


In  1830  another  engine  was  purchased  lor  the  south 
parish  ;  the  same  year  an  act  of  the  Legislature  was 
passed  "to  establish  a  Fire  Department  in  Danvers." 
The  act  provided  for  the  choice  of  twelve  lire-wards; 
changed  the  power  of  appointment  of  engine-men 
from  the  selectmen  to  the  lire-wards;  limited  the 
number  of  engine-men  to  forty  "  for  each  hydrau- 
lion  or  suction-engine,  twenty-five  to  each  common 
engine,  four  to  each  hose-carriage,  twenty  to  each 
sail-carriage  and  twenty  for  a  hook-and-ladder  com- 
pany ;"  authorized  the  engine-men  to  organize  them- 
selves into  distinct  companies  under  the  direction  of 
the  fire-wards;  and  made  the  fire-wards  custodians  of 
all  fire-apparatus.  The  first  board  chosen  under 
this  act  consisted  of  R.  H.  French,  Lewis  Allen,  Ca- 
leb Low,  Richard  Osborne,  S.  P.  Fowler,  Moses 
Black,  Caleb  L.  Frost,  Benjamin  Wheeler,  Henry 
Cook,  Edward  Upton,  Enoch  Poor  and  Jacob  F. 
Perry. 

In  1835  the  New  Mills  people  petitioned  for  a  new 
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engine-house,  and  secured  it.  The  same  year  "John- 
ny" Perley,the  storekeeper  at  the  little  village  which 
was  springing  up  at  Porter's  Plains,  petitioned  for  a 
fire-engine,  to  be  located  near  Berry's  tavern,  and  the 
next  year  Philip  Osborn  and  others  wanted  a  new 
engine-house  at  the  "  Pine  Tree  Corner  "  (Wilson's 
Corner),  and  secured  an  appropriation  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Perley's  petition  not  having  met  with  success, 
another  store-keeper,  Daniel  Richards,  headed  a  peti- 
tion in  April,  1836,  "  for  a  good  and  sufficient  fire- 
engine  to  be  located  at  the  Plains,  and  to  provide  a 
convenient  building  for  the  same."  The  fire-wards 
at  this  meeting  presented  a  report  which,  doubtless, 
influenced  favorable  action, — "  The  engine  Niagara, 
No.  1,  is  not  suitable  or  fit  to  work  with  the  Salem 
engines,  they  being  suction  .  .  .  ;  the  Forrest, 
No.  3,  is  in  good  order  and  well  manned  .  .  .  ; 
the  Erie,  No.  2,  is  in  a  bad  condition  and  not  mau'd, 
wants  repairing  and  altering  .  .  .  ;  the  , 
No.  4,  a  good,  new  engine,  is  wanted  at  the  Plains, 
with  hose  and  a  house  for  the  same."  'A  vote  was 
passed  to  raise  two  thousand  three  hundred  dollars 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  two  new  engines,  one 
to  replace  the  old  ''Niagara,"  the  other  for  the  Plains, 
and  for  hose,  etc.,  and  the  repairing  of  the  '  Erie." 
Richard  Hood's  bill  "for  finishing  the  engine-house 
at  the  neck"  in  183*1  was  $102.85. 

But  the  new  engine  for  the  Plains  was  not  imme- 
diately forthcoming.  At  the  March  meeting  of  1S37 
one  of  the  articles  was  "  To  inquire  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment what  they  have  done  towards  obtaining  a 
Fire-Engine  to  be  located  at  the  Plains,  agreeable  to 
the  request  of  Eben  Putnam."  At  an  adjournment  a 
committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  consider  the 
report  of  the  lire-wards  reported  "that  it  is  expedient 
to  procure  a  middling-sized  engine  of  good  construc- 
tion to  be  located  at  the  Plains,  provided  an  efficient 
company  of  thirty  men  can  be  found  in  that  vicinity 
ready  to  take  charge  of  the  same;  that,  in  case  an 
engine  is  procured,  a  suitable  house  should  he  built 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  same."  These  recom- 
mendations were  adopted,  and  eight  hundred  dollars 
appropriated.  Put  the  committee  added  in  their  re- 
port,— "  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  expend  a  thousand 
dollars  for  an  engine  and  to  have  it,  when  the  alarm 
of  fire  is  given  on  a  cold  night,  frozen  up  and  unlit  to 
he  used."  Two  hundred  dollars  was  soon  after  added 
to  the  appropriation  of  eight  hundred  dollars. 

The  election  for  fire-wards  in  18JU  resulted  as 
follows,  the  number  of  votes  each  received  being 
given  : 


{'mucin  Baker  

.  .  .300 

George  Porter  

.  .  .  200 

Simeon  Putnam  .  .  . 

...  190 

298 

William  H.  Little  .  .  . 

...  189 

E.  F.  Putnam  and  Simeon  Putnam  declined,  and 


Daniel  Richards  and  Ezra  Batchelder  were  chosen  to 
fill  the  vacancy. 

In  1842  Otis  Mudge  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  others  petitioned  for  an  engine  and  house,  "to 
be  located  near  the  North  Parish  Meeting-House 
(Rev.  Mr.  Braman's);"  the  matter  was  referred  to 
Mr.  Mudge,  Miles  Osborne  and  W.  J,  C.  Kenney, 
but  when  a  vote  was  taken — this  was  a  meeting  held 
in  the  South  Parish — only  51  voted  for  the  measure, 
and  59  voted  against  it.  It  was  "  tried  again."  Mr. 
Mudge  and  John  W.  Proctor  were  appointed  tellers. 
They  reported  65  in  the  affirmative  and  65  in  the 
negative.  Then  the  house  was  polled,  and  the  tell- 
ers having  reported  "  G8  for  locating  an  engine,  and 
78  against  it,"  it  was  then  voted  that  the  subject  be 
dismissed.  In  1843  the  engine  at  New  Mills  was  re- 
placed by  a  new  machine,  called  the  "Ocean,"  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  a  thousand  dollars;  and  what  be- 
came of  the  old  Niagara  appears  in  this  item  of  the 
fire-wards'  report  for  1844  : 

"No.  2. — This  engine,  with  its  apparatus,  is  in  good 
order,  it  having  been  removed  from  the  Neck  to  the 
Tapley  Village,  and  is  now  under  the  charge  of  Per- 
ley  Tapley,  who  has  engaged  to  furnish  a  house  for  it 
at  his  own  expense." 

In  this  report  the  story  is  told  at  length  of  the 
great  fire  which  swept  through  what  is  now  Peabody 
Square,  burning  the  South  Meeting-House,  the  old 
Essex  Coffee-House  and  many  other  principal  build- 
ings in  the  vicinity.  "The  sun,  this  morning,  rose 
upon  a  scene  of  desolation  never  before  witnessed  in 
our  (own,  disclosing  more  fully  to  view  crumbling 
walls  and  smouldering  ruins  in  the  place  of  those 
buildings  which  the  devouring  element  had  swept 
from  our  view.  The  destruction  of  property  was  very 
large."  Further  details  will  doubtless  appear  under 
the  sketch  of  the  history  of  Peabody. 

Perley  Tapley  soon  requested  the  town  to  purchase 
his  engine-house,  and  the  fire-wards  were  directed  to 
buy  it  unless  they  could  do  better  otherwise.  In 
1849  Tapleyville  was  given  a  new  engine,  and  the 
"Niagara  "  was  finally  disposed  of. 

The  number  and  value  of  the  several  fire-engines, 
houses  and  apparatus  belonging  to  the  town  at  the 
time  South  Dan  vers  was  set  off  as  a  separate  town, 
will  be  found  in  the  inventory  of  town  property  in 
this  sketch,  where  the  history  of  the  division  of  the 
town  is  given.  A  few  days  after  the  act  was  passed 
which  incorporated  South  Danvers,  the  Legislature 
amended  the  act  of  1829,  which  established  the  Dan- 
vers Fire  Department,  so  that  the  town  of  Danvers 
was  required  thenceforth  to  choose  five  lire-wards  an- 
nually instead  of  twelve. 

The  men  elected  as  the  first  fire-wards  of  Danvers, 
after  the  division  of  the  town,  were  Winthrop  An- 
drews, R.  B.  Hood,  A.  G.  Allen,  W.  B.  Richardson 
and  Josiah  Ross. 

The  rising  generation  knows  little  of  the  glory 
which  once  surrounded  the  country  fire  department. 
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HISTORY  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Only  certain  grandfathers  remember  the  halcyon 
days.  Now  and  then  an  item  in  old  newspaper 
files  recall  them,  days  of  reception  or  visitation,  the 
carefully  polished  machine,  the  well-drilled  company 
of  choicest  young  manhood,  rivalry  not  a  little,  ad- 
miration unbounded.  There  was  such  a  day  in  the 
fall  of  1849,  when  a  great  event  happened  in  Wen- 
ham, — its  first  new  engine  came.  On  the  shore  of 
the  big  pond  where  Hugh  Peters  j^'eaehed  in  the 
wilderness  of  Enon,  there  was  a  grand  exhibition  of 
prowess,  and  Danvers  was  there  by  her  board  of  fire- 
wards,  and  the  "General  Putnam,  No.  4;  "  the  com- 
pany dressed  in  uniform  of  white  frocks,  dark  pants 
and  glazed  caps. 

"They  marched  under  the  direction  of  that  pattern 
of  directors,  William  J.  C.  Kenney,  to  the  music  of 
Osgood's  excellent  band,  and  the  way  they  performed 
the  military  evolutions  would  have  done  honor  to  a 
company  of  veteran  soldiers." 

The  idea  of  having  a  "steamer"  first  came  up  in 
town-meeting  in  1SGG,  on  the  petition  of  Henry  F. 
Putnam  and  others.  It  was  then  referred  and  indefi- 
nitely postponed.  Two  years  later  George  W.  Bell 
headed  a  similar  petition,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
March,  18G8,  a  series  of  votes  were  taken  on  the 
motion,  "that  the  town  purchase  a  steam  lire  engine." 
The  first  hand  vote  was  declared  lost ;  it  was  then 
voted  to  poll  the  house;  the  motion  was  again  put 
and  declared  carried,  eighty  to  forty;  the  minority, 
not  satisfied,  doubted  the  count ;  the  voters  passed  in 
front  of  the  moderator,  and  were  counted  as  they 
passed,  and  the  motion  was  finally  declared  carried, 
seventy-six  to  twenty-five.  No  money  was  immedi- 
ately appropriated,  but  at  the  annual  meeting  of  18G9 
it  was  voted,  after  another  close  fight,  sixty-seven  to 
sixty-five,  to  appropriate  five  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  fire-wards,  namely,  Timothy  Mawkes,  George  W. 
Bell,  Charles  T.  Stickney,  Wyatt  B.  Woodman  and 
John  C.  Putnam,  together  with  Winthrop  Andrews, 
William  L.  Weston,  11.  B.  Hood,  H.  A.  Perkins  and 
Nathan  Tapley  were  entrusted  with  the  weighty  bus- 
iness of  buying  the  only  "steamer"  which  the  town 
ever  indulged  in.  Three  thousand  dollars  more  was 
appropriated  for  apparatus  for  the  new  engine  and 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  accommodations.  And, 
at  a  final  adjournment,  each  of  these  votes  were  re- 
considered, and  the  whole  matter  indefinitely  post- 
poned. Thus  it  is  ever  with  town-meetings.  But  the 
next  year  and  the  next  the  steamer  agitation  was  re- 
newed, three  self-acting  extinguishers,  "soda  foun- 
tains," having  been  purchased  in  the  meantime,  and 
so  on  until  in  1873,  the  first  and  only  steam  fire 
engine  came  to  stay — but  a  short  time.  The  fire 
wards,  who  were  entrusted  with  its  purchase,  were 
G.  W.  Bell,  George  Kimball,  J.  C.  Putnam,  Thomas 
Curtis  and  William  J.  Murphy.  The  basement  of 
the  building  known  as  Bell  s  hall,  on  Maple  Street, 
was  fitted  up  as  a  steamer-house. 

But  now  for  some  time  the  advance  guard  of  public 


sentiment  had  been  laboring  to  bring  up  the  rank 
and  file  to  the  belief  that  Danvers  was  ready  to  in- 
dulge in  the  metropolitan  luxury,  nay,  necessity,  of  a 
water-supply  system.  It  is  now  some  eleven  years 
since  the  pure  water  of  Middleton  Pond  first  appeared 
in  our  streets  and  kitchens.  Who  would  part  with 
it?  Yet  it  came  only  after  much  agitation  and  much 
honest  opposition.  The  matter  of  water  supply  was 
first  brought  up  in  town-meeting  in  1870,  and  was  re- 
ferred to  S.  P.  Fowler,  Daniel  Richards,  Oliver  Rob- 
erts, C.  T.  Stickney  and  W.  L.  Weston.  They  reported 
next  year,  recommending  acceptance  of  certain  terms 
offered  by  the  city  of  Salem  for  supply  for  live  years, 
keeping  an  eye  to  Middleton  and  Swan's  Ponds  for 
an  ultimate  supply.  Nothing  further  until  November 
17,  1873,  when  another  committee  of  consideration 
was  appointed.  They  reported  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  1874  in  favor  of  building  a  reservoir  on  Will's 
Hill,  in  Middleton,  at  an  estimated  cost,  with  pipes, 
etc.,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The 
following  April,  24th,  the  Legislature  passed  the 
Danvers  Water  Act,  authorizing  the  town  to  take 
water  from  Middleton  ami  .Swan's  Ponds,  to  issue 
bonds  to  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  payable  in 
not  exceeding  thirty  years,  to  choose  three  water 
commissioners,  and  to  provide  for  a  sinking  fund. 
The  validity  of  the  act  depended  upon  its  acceptance 
by  the  town  within  two  years.  in  the  meantime 
another  factor  entered  into  the  water  question.  The 
State  needed  a  new  insane  asylum  ;  sites  were  exam- 
ined here  and  there;  finally  the  summit  of  Hathorne 
Hill,  in  Danvers,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  most  eligible. 
The  asylum  commissioners  wanted  water  and  were 
willing  to  co-operate  with  the  town.  Their  hill  lay 
almost  in  a  direct  line  from  the  square  to  Middleton 
Pond  and  about  midway.  They  offered  the  town  a 
part  of  the  hill  for  a  reservoir,  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars towards  the  cost  of  works  and  one  thousand 
dollars  annually  for  their  supply.  The  proposition 
gave  new  energy  to  the  water  men.  A  motion  to  raise 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  June  15,  1875,  received 
3G4  yeas  to  314  nays,  but,  two  days  before,  a  law  went 
into  effect  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  for  such  extra- 
ordinary appropriations,  and  the  proposition  thus 
failed  of  being  carried.  They  tried  again  very  soon, 
July  2nd.  Then  the  Water  Act  was  accepted,  500  to 
290,  but  a  motion  to  proceed  with  construction  still 
failed  of  two-thirds,— 512  to  330. 

George  H.  Norman,  the  great  contractor,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1875,  made  this  oiler;  to  put  in  the  works, 
including  a  five  million  gallon  reservoir,  twenty 
miles  of  pipes  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  hydrants, 
and  keep  them  as  a  private  speculation  or  sell  them 
to  the  town  for  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
ofler  was  accepted  September  13th.  The  first  water 
commissioners  were  elected  September  21st;  they 
were  John  R.  Langley,  Otis  F.  Putnam,  Harrison  O. 
Warren.  Then  the  question  arose  as  to  the  authority 
of  the  town  to  transfer  its  rights  under  the  act  to 
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Mr.  Norman,  and  the  matter  was  dropped.  The 
next  month  the  town  of  Beverly  made  a  proposition 
to  supply  Dauvers,  and  a  vote  was  passed  to  take 
water  from  this  source  provided  a  fair  bargain  could 
be  made,  but  no  bargain  was  made.  In  the  mean- 
time the  asylum  people  would  wait  but  little  longer 
for  further  action  on  their  offer.  The  question  was 
put  to  vote  April  2S,  1876,  on  proceeding  to  intro- 
duce water,  in  connection  with  the  State,  at  an  ex- 
pense to  the  town,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  Yeas,  409,  nays,  230, — not 
two-thirds.  The  water  men  kept  at  work.  May  13, 
1S76,  they  were  successful.  Then,  on  the  same  ques 
tion,  the  whole  number  of  votes — the  largest  number 
ever  cast  up  to  that  time — were  933.  Of  these  G37 
were  yeas ;  290  nays.  Samuel  Waitt,  an  old  man  of 
eighty-four,  threw  the  last  vote,  a  yea. 

Early  in  July  following,  the  water  commissioners 
closed  a  contract  with  G.  H.  Norman  for  complete 
works  and  twenty-one  miles  of  street  pipes  for  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  live  hundred  dollars. 
The  State  built  the  reservoir,  paid  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  agreed  to  pay  one  thousand 
dollars  annually  for  twenty  years.  Thus  the  net  first 
cost  of  the  water-works  to  the  town  was  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  was  met  by  the 
issue  of  five  per  cent,  bonds.  The  principal  main 
was  completed  to  the  square  August  17,  1876,  and 
water  fir>t  appeared,  direct  from  the  pond,  the  reser- 
voir not  being  completed,  Wednesday,  November  Sth. 
Early  in  December  the  reservoir  was  ready  for  use, 
and  on  Thursday,  December  23d,  the  entire  system 
was  in  working  order  and  opened  by  a  formal  trial. 
The  head  was  found  to  be  strong  enough  to  throw  a 
lj-inch  stream,  not  only  over  the  highest  buildings, 
but  well  over  the  flag-staff  to  a  hight  of  over  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  feet.  Eire-engines  were  im- 
mediately at  a  discount.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
1877  it  was  recommended  that  the  steamer  be  sold, 
and  notices  of  its  sale  at  auction  were  sent  broadcast 
to  towns  and  cities.  Hose  companies  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  engine  companies.  Nine  of  these  com- 
panies and  one  hook-and-ladder  company  comprise 
the  present  fire  department.  Eires  have  happily 
been  comparatively  infrequent,  but  on  more  than  one 
occasion  the  ready  presence  of  Middleton  water  has 
prevented  what  otherwise  threatened  to  the  square  a 
repetition  of  the  ruin  of  '45.  Two  lamentable  and 
disastrous  conflagrations  have  within  a  few  years  oc- 
curred in  spite  of  the  water. 

Benjamin  E.  New  hall  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  water-works  in  September,  1876,  while  they 
were  in  process  of  construction,  and  held  the  office 
efficiently  to  his  resignation,  July  1,  1883.  The 
duties  of  the  oflice  were  then  divided.  Henry  New- 
hall  was  appointed  registrar;  David  J.  Harrigan, 
superintendent  of  pipes,  and  no  change  has  since 
been  made. 

In  December,  1880,  the  commissioners  were  obliged 


to  defend  a  suit  brought  by  the  Ipswich  mills  for 
damages  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  by  the  diver- 
sion of  water  from  Ipswich  River  by  lowering  Mid- 
dleton and  Swan's  Ponds,  they  being  tributary  to 
the  river.  The  commissioners  who  heard  the  evi- 
dence, Judge  Choate  of  the  Probate  Court  and 
Messrs.  Frances  and  Darrascott,  engineers,  reported 
in  favor  of  the  mills,  and  awarded  five  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars  for  the  diversion  of 
water  from  Middleton  Pond,  and  two  thousand  and 
five  dollars  for  Swan's  Pond,  "  if  in  the  latter  case  the 
petitioners  are  entitled  to  an  assessment  under  this 
award."  The  Superior  Court  at  the  October  term, 
1S81,  ruled  against  the  Swan  Pond  assessment.  An- 
other law-suit  was  the  result  of  a  ballot  for  water 
commissioner  at  the  annual  meeting  of  1881.  Josiah 
Ro^s  was  declared  elected  by  one  vote,  five  citizens 
having  been  appointed  to  count  the  votes,  and  having 
so  reported  to  the  moderator.  A  motion  thereupon 
made  that  the  votes  be  recounted  by  a  new  committee 
was  carried.  The  new  committee  reported  that  the 
opposing  candidate,  Otis  F.  Putnam,  was  elected  by 
one  vote,  and  the  moderator  so  declared  the  vote, 
stating  it  so  appeared  on  recount.  These  are  all 
the  facts  of  record.  But  it  seems  that  tin;  moder- 
ator and  town  clerk  subsequently  counted  the  ballots 
which  had  been  preserved,  and  their  results  coin- 
cided with  the  original  count.  Under  the  circum- 
stances the  two  members  of  the  board  recognized 
Mr.  Ross  as  having  been  elected.  Presently  Mr.  Put- 
nam brought  a  petition  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a 
writ  of  mandamus,  compelling  the  two  commissioners 
to  recognize  him  and  to  refrain  from  recognizing  Mr. 
Ross.  The  question  was  practically  the  legality  of  the 
recount,  important  and  hitherto  undecided.  Judge 
Endicott,  before  whom  was  the  original  hearing,  dis- 
missed the  petition,  but  by  request  reported  the  case 
to  the  lull  court.  The  ease  was  argued  at  the  bar  in 
November,  1881,  and  the  judges  present  not  agreeing, 
the  court  afterwards  directed  it  to  be  submitted  on 
briefs  to  all  the  judges.  The  final  decision  reported 
in  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-third  Massachusetts  Re- 
ports was  "by  a  majority  of'  the  court"  in  favor  of 
the  petitioner,  Mr.  Putnam. 

At  the  expiration  of  John  R.  Langley's  term  in 
1882,  resolutions  were  passed  in  recognition  of  his 
efficient  and  valuable  services  as  chairman  of  the 
board  from  its  establishment.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  zealous  advocates  of  water.  The 
full  list  of  water  commissioners  is, — 

1875-8-2.  John  It.  Langley.  1882-8.r>.  George  H.  Peabody. 

1875-'J0.  Otis  F.  Putnam.  1883-80.  G.  A.  Taploy. 

187fl-Ki.  Harrison  0.  Warren.  lSSS-SS.  C  II.  Giles. 

188U-8H.  Daniel  Richards.  1880-89.  C.  S.  Richards. 

Law-Suits. — The  early  records  of  the  town  give 
evidence  that  the  inhabitants  in  their  corporate 
capacity  not  infrequently  indulged  in  law-suits,  and 
as  usual  this  species  of  entertainment  seems  to  have 
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beeu  rather  expensive,  especially  as  the  town  was 
commonly  at  the  unsuccessful  end  of  the  verdict. 
In  March,  17G7,  this  action  was  taken, — 

"Vvlcd,  Thomas  Porter  and  Gideon  Putnniube  agents  in  behalf  of  the 
Town  and  they  or  either  of  them  be  fully  Tnipowered  to  defend  auJ 
settle  the  actions  or  Pleas  of  the  Case  which  Benj.  Sawyer  &  Gilbord 
Tapley  has  brought  against  Hie  Town  as  Surveyors  of  Highways  for  the 
year  1700." 

In  the  following  May,  this, — 

"To  see  if  the  inhabitants  will  prosecute  their  appeal  against  Benja- 
min Sawyer  at  the  next  Superior  Court  to  be  holden  at  Ipswich. 
"  Yt)ttd  that  the  appeal  shall  be  prosecuted.'1 

The  town  was  beaten,  but  in  that  prime  fighting 
condition  when  it  hated  to  let  go.  An  article  was  in- 
serted in  the  warrant  of  17GS,  "to  see  if  it  be  the 
minds  of  the  Inhabitants  to  Petition  the  General 
Court  for  a  Rehearing  at  the  Superior  Court  on  the 
case  of  Deacon  Benja.  Sawyer,  and  in  another  County 
if  it  can  be  obtained."  But  moderation  prevailed: 
it  was  voted  <;to  dismiss  the  claws,"  and — perhaps 
with  no  reflection  on  their  efficiency — "also  the 
agents." 

In  March,  176'.',  Samuel  Holten,  Jr.,  and  William 
Shillaber  were  appointed  agents  "  to  answer  at  the 
next  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  the 
County  of  Essex  to  a  presentment  earryed  into  said 
Court  against  sd  Town  of  Danvers." 

Two  years  later  the  two  men  just  named  and  Gid- 
eon Putnam,  Jona.  Buxton,  Benj.  Porter,  William 
Putnam  and  Robert  Shillaber  were  chosen  "  to  take 
legal  advice  respecting  Mess.  Aaron  and  Enoch 
Putnam  with  regard  to  their  taking  timber  which  the 
town  provided  to  repair  the  bridge  over  Water's 
River  and  to  prosecute  them  in  their  discretion." 
They  did  prosecute,  with  what  disastrous  result  the 
following  document  shows  : 

"  Danvkrs,  December  23,  1771. 
"Then  received  of  Mr.  Gideon  Putnam  and  Samuel  tloltcn,  Jnu'r. 
(two  of  the  Select-men  of  DanTern),  the  sum  of  Two  Hundred  ami  Fifty- 
eight  pounds  fourteen  shillings  and  two  pence  Lawful!  money  in  full  of 
a  judgment  of  the  Su|K.rior  Court  A  'tots  in  favour  of  Sir.  Aaron  Put- 
nam and  Enoch  Putnam  (two  of  the  Surveyors  of  Highways  in  the  Tow  n 
of  Darners  for  the  present  yeun,  against  the  Inhabitants  of  the  raid 
Town  of  Dauvera. 

"Witness:  pr.  us,  GlDEOM  Pt"i'.\.i.M, 

•' Jekexiaii  Paub,  "Enoch  Putnam, 

"  Isaac  Demmev." 

For  some  time  after  this  law-suits  were  at  a  dis- 
count. When  next  the  town  was  sued,  by  Archelaus 
Dale,  in  1781,  he  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  by  a 
conference  committee,  and  when,  in  1783,  the  inhabit- 
ants were  asked  what  they  would  do  respecting  an  action 
commenced  against  them  by  Major  Caleb  Low,  they 
voted  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  action  upon  his  with- 
drawing it. 

Commencing  in  1784  and  extending  over  a  period 
of  two  years  there  was  a  long  and  obstinate  series  of 
encounters  at  law  and  otherwise  between  the  town 
and  Daniel  Prince,  on  account'  of  taxes  collected  by 
him.    Concerning  the  merits  of  the  case  it  is  difficult 


now  to  understand.  Prince  was  committed  to  Salem 
gaol,  where  the  town  clerk  was  sent  to  desire  him  to 
send  proposals  as  to  bis  release,  but  "  no  proposals 
were  sent  by  Mr.  Daniel  Prince  in  writing."  His 
real  estate  was  taken  on  execution  and  agents  were 
appointed  to  bid  oil' the  same  for  the  use  of  the  town. 
In  1814  the  town  was  indicted  for  not  being  sulri- 
ciently  provided  with  powder.  Several  indictments 
for  not  conforming  to  the  school  laws  have  been 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  schools. 

"The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Dan  vers  "  have 
been  parties  to  a  number  of  cases  which  have  gone  to 
the  Supreme  Court  upon  points  of  law.  The  first, 
reported,  10  Mass.,  f>14,  was  on  a  question  of  taxing 
the  iron  Foundry  Company.  In  (i  Pickering,  20, 
there  was  a  question  between  the  town  and  the  county 
commissioners  on  a  highway  matter;  in  the  same 
volume  the  case  of  Joseph  (Jsbome  against  the  town 
to  recover  money  paid  for  taxes  is  reported.  A  ques- 
tion of  a  pauper's  settlement  which  arose  between 
Danvers  and  Boston  was  decided  in  10  Pickering, 
513.  Another  case  in  which  the  town  and  the  county 
commissioners  were  parties  arose  on  the  laying  out  of 
a  new  highway  from  Haverhill  to  Salem,  through  Box- 
ford,  Topsfiekl  and  Danvers,  2  Metcalf,  1S5.  A  case 
in  which  John  Page  was  plaintiff,  7  Metcalf,  32ri,  on 
a  question  of  damages  from  the  laying  out  of  a  road 
over  his  hind,  involved  the  validity  of  the  action  of  a 
Topsfield  town  meeting  in  selecting  a  jury-list.  In 
1860  Gilbert  Tapley  was  sued  by  School  District,  No. 
0,  for  "taking  and  carrying  away  a  school- house,"  a 
case  in  which  tin'  real  defendant  was  the  new  district, 
No.  7 — 1  Allen,  49.  The  injunction  to  restrain  the 
payment  'if  fifty  thou-and  dollars,  voted  for  bounty, 
reported  8  Allen,  80,  is  spoken  of  in  the  war  history; 
as  the  case  of  Gustiu  vs.  School  District  No,  5,  is 
spoken  of  in  the  School  History.  Putnam  vs.  Langley 
el.  al.,  involving  a  disputed  election,  has  been  referred 
to  in  connection  with  the  water  department. 

BuRYrNd  Gitouxns. — When  Salem  filled  the  North 
River  basin  in  the  summer  of  1885,  gravel  was  taken 
from  West  Danvers  (West  Peabody)  and  on  the  farm 
which  was  owned  in  witchcraft  times  by  the  widow  of 
Joseph  Pope,  neighbor  of  old  Giles  Corey  and  of  the 
Flints,  the  steam  shovel  unearthed  some  ancient 
graves,  and  before  the  work  went  on,  the  remains  were 
carefully  removed  to  a  new  resting-place.  It  was  one 
of  the  many  family  or  neighborhood  burying-grounds 
which  are  to  be  seen  here  and  there  all  over  the  town, 
the  time-worn  head-stones  relieved  now  and  (ben  by 
a  fresh  marble,  signifying  that  one  of  the  later  gene- 
ration had  gone  to  sleep  with  the  fathers.  Over  on 
the  old  "  Boston  path  "  is  a  lot  in  which  the  Popes 
buried  their  dead  from  the  earliest  times.  Here  lies 
Caleb  Oakes,  his  wife,  Mehitable  Pope,  and  their 
son,  William,  the  distinguished  botanist;  Sarah, 
"  relict  of  Nathaniel  Pope  &  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Peter  Clarke,  wdio  was  more  than  .00  years  the  worthy 
minister  of  this  Parish,"  1802,  and  many  others, — the 
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familiar  "  Jasper,"  of  which  the  Popes  have  been 
fond,  several  times  appearing:. 

On  the  summit  of  Hog  Hill,  well  worthy  of  the 
modern  name  of  Mount  Pleasant,  the  Proctors  and 
Needhams,  families  from  the  first  occupying  the 
heights,  have  a  private  ground.  A  short  distance 
back  of  Governor  Endicott's  old  residence,  plainly  to 
be  seen  from  the  passing  train,  in  a  quiet,  secluded 
spot,  rest  the  remains  of  many  of  the  great  pioneer's 
early  and  late  descendants. 

Of  the  larger,  more  public  burial-grounds,  that  on 
Summer  Street,  known  as  the  Wadsworth  Cemetery, 
is  the  oldest.  It  was  an  ancient  burial-place,  origin- 
ally set  apart  by  the  Putnam  family  and  purchased 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Wadsworth  of  Jonathan  Perry,  and  by 
him  conveyed  to  the  First  Parish,  to  whom  it  still 
belongs.  The  most  interesting  stone  here  is  that  of 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Rev.  Samuel  Parris,  the  "  witch 
minister,"  who  died  July  14,  1696.  Judge  Holten  is 
buried  in  the  old  ground  on  Holten  Street,  near  his 
Inline.  a>  are  many  others  who  were  honored  in  their 
day  and  generation.  The  High  Street.  Burying- 
ground,  at  the  Plains,  contains  stones  a  hundred  years 
old  or  more,  many  of  which  are  of  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Xew  Mills  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century, 
the  Pages,  Captain  BeDjamin  Porter,  Deacon  Benja- 
min Kent  and  many  others. 

These  old  grounds  are  now  seldom  used.  By  the 
foresight  of  certain  men  whose  names,  hereafter  ap- 
pearing, are  worthy  of  all  honor,  a  large  tract  of 
land,  originally  twelve  acres,  and  subsequently  much 
increased,  was  purchased  of  Judge  Samuel  Putnam, 
and  laid  out  as  Walnut  Grove  Cemetery.  This  tract, 
extending  from  Sylvan  to  Ash  Streets,  embracing  the 
valley  of  the  two  brooks  which  by  their  union  make 
Crane  River,  and  the  sloping  hills  on  either  side, 
well  wooded  with  walnut,  beech  and  other  trees,  is 
of  rare  natural  beauty,  and  is  prized  inestimably  by 
the  town.  The  movement  for  a  new  cemetery  was 
initiated  at  a  meeting  held  May  5,  1843,  at  the  Plains 
school-house.  Captain  Eben  Putnam  was  chosen 
chairman;  Henry  Fowler,  secretary.  Another  meet- 
ing was  held  October  17th,  12 litis  Putnam,  chairman. 
A  committee  reported  a  form  of  organization  with 
by-laws,  and  recommended  the  names  of  fifteen  men 
as  trustees:  Elias  Putnam,  Gilbert  Tapley,  Moses 
Black,  Joshua  Silvester,  Henry  Fowler,  Nathaniel 
Boardman,  Thomas  Cheever,  Eben  G.  Berry,  William 
J.  C.  Kenney,  Daniel  Richards,  Nathan  Tapley, 
Samuel  P.  Fowler,  A.  A.  Edgerton,  John  Bates  and 
Samuel  Preston.  The  first  regular  officers  were 
chosen  at  a  meeting  held  the  next  day  at  Joshua 
Silvester's  shoe  factory,  and  Elias  Putnam  was  elected 
president;  Henry  Fowler,  clerk;  Joshua  Silvester, 
treasurer.  Samuel  P.  Fowler  was  chairman  of  this 
meeting.  He  is  now  both  president  and  treasurer, 
and  his  brother,  Henry,  hits  been  the  clerk  from  the 
beginning. 

Incorporation  was  granted  at  this   time.  The 


grounds  were  consecrated  Sunday  afternoon,  June 
23,  1844.  The  exercises,  beginning  at  five  o'clock, 
were, — 

I.  Hymn,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Andrew  Nichols,  M.D.  II. 
Introductory  Prayer  by  Kov,  S  C.  Bulklcy,  lit.  Hymn,  written  for 
tlio  occasion  l>y  Rev.  James  Flint,  D.D.  IV.  Address  by  Rev.  John 
Brunei',  D.D.  V.  Hymn,  written  lor  the  occasion  by  G.  Forrester  Bar- 
stow,  M.D.  VI.  Concluding  Prayer  by  Rev.  .1.  W.  Eaton.  VII.  Flirt- 
ing Hymn.    A'UI.  Benediction  by  Rev.  T.  F.  Field. 

The  services  were  held  in  the  grove,  and  were  at- 
tended by  not  less  than  two  thousand  persons.  The 
iddress  of  Dr.  Frazer  was  sa id  to  have  been  a  very 
appropriate  and  beautiful  discourse,  and  that  it  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  many  hearers.  It  remained 
unpublished  for  nearly  forty  years,  when,  through 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Putnam,  the  original  manu- 
script was  traced  to  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Annie  W. 
Ellis,  of  Dorchester,  who  kindly  furnished  him  a 
copy,  which  was  published  in  full  in  the  Danvers 
Mirror,  December  31,  1881. 

April  13,  1885,  the  corporation  was  empowered  by 
the  Legislature  to  hold  property  in  trust  for  the  im- 
provement of  lots,  etc. 

Up  to  quite  recent  times  the  town  so  far  cared  for 
the  burial  of  its  deceased  citizens  as  to  own  and  pro- 
vide hearses.  They  are  first  mentioned  in  1818,  when 
this  act  ion  was  taken  : 

"  Voted :  tu  chouse  u  committee  of  live  persons  to  consider  on  the  clause 
respecting  procuring  horses  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  one  or 
mure  and  to  make  report  :it  the  adjournment, 

"  Vdied  :  that  Sylvester  Osborne,  Doctor  George  Osgood^Jepse  Putnam, 
Caleb  (lakes  ami  Sylvester  Proctor  be  of  said  committee. 

"Voted;  that  there  bo  two  horses  and  two  house's  for  the  same  pro- 
vided w  ithin  in  this  Town." 

In  1842  Moses  Black  and  thirty-five  others  peti- 
tioned  "for  a  Hearse  and  Hearse-house  near  the 
Burying  Ground  on  the  Plains,  near  the  house  of 
Joseph  Dan  forth  "  The  petition  was  referred  to  the 
selectmen,  with  instructions  to  cause  the  things  prayed 
for  "to  be  placed  in  such  a  location  as  will  best  ac- 
commodate those  w  ho  have  occasion  to  use  them." 

In  1 854  similar  accommodations  were  asked  for,  to  be 
located  near  Mr.  Braman's  church.  A  house  was  there 
erected,  and  remained  until  1871,  when  the  selectmen 
were  instructed  to  sell  it.  In  the  appraisal,  at  the 
division  of  the  town,  these  items  were  charged  to 
North  Danvers  :  house  at  cemetery,  10  by  15,  $45  ; 
house  at  Braman's  12  by  18,  $120;  two  hearses,  new, 
$440  ;  one  old,  $20. 

The  Anti-Si, a very  Movement. — A  few  slaves 
were  owned  in  Danvers  before  slavery  was  abolished 
in  the  State.  At  the  time  of  separation  from  Salem 
there  were  twenty-five  such  chattels,  sixteen  of  whom 
were  women.  A  number  of  documents  such  as  the 
following  have  been  preserved: 

"  Dan\  Ens,  April  tilth,  176fi. 
"  Rcc'd  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Page  Fifty  Eighl  pound  thirteen  shillings  and 
four  penc  e  lawful  money  and  a  negro  woman  called  Dinah  which  is  in 
full  fur  a  Negro  girl  called  Com  bo  and  a  Negro  girl  called  Cate  and 
a  Negro  child  called  Deliverance  or  Dill  which  I  now  Sell  and  Deliver  to 
ye  said  Jereminh  Page. 

(Jona.  Bancroft.  "John  Taplky. 


Witness. 


E/.EK  MaBSH.' 
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A  story  has  been  told  that  Cudjo,  owned  by  a  neigh- 
bor of  General  Israel  Putnam,  was  of  fierce  and  re- 
vengeful temper,  and  having  suffered  some  real  or 
fancied  injury  at  the  hands  of  his  mistress,  threatened 
her  life.  To  get  rid  of  him  his  master  sent  him  on  a 
play-day  trip  to  deliver  a  load  of  potatoes  on  some 
vessel  at  Salem.  He  took  his  fiddle  and  played  to  the 
sailors,  went  below  to  "rosin  his  bow,"  and  when  he 
reached  deck  again  was  far  out  at  sea,  consigned  to 
the  same  southern  market  as  his  potatoes. 

Daring  the  struggle  on  the  admission  of  Missouri, 
Danvers  addressed  to  Nathaniel  Sillsbee,  representa- 
tive of  the  district  in  Congress,  a  very  forcible  letter 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  signed  by  Edward  South- 
wick,  William  Sutton,  Thomas  Putnam,  Andrew 
Nichols  and  John  \V.  Proctor,  committee. 

The  history  of  Abolitionism  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  biography  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  a  native 
of  this  county  of  Essex.  For  some  ten  years  after 
the  conflict  over  the  admission  of  Missouri,  a  sort  of 
lethargy  prevailed  over  the  country  in  regard  to  slav- 
ery. On  the  4th  of  July,  1829,  Garrison,  then  not 
quite  twenty-five,  delivered  an  addrtss  which  excited 
much  attention  from  its  bold  and  vigorous  assault  on 
the  peculiar  institution  of  the  South.  That  fall,  as 
joint  editor  of  the  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation 
with  Quaker  Benjamin  Lundy,  of  Baltimore,  he  is- 
sued over  his  initials  his  distinct  avowal  of  the  doc- 
trine of  immediate  emancipation.  He  at  the  same 
time  attacked  the  colonization  societies,  and  was 
soon  thrown  into  jail,  convicted  of  libel  for  charac- 
terizing as  "  domestic  piracy  "'  the  transportation  of  a 
cargo  of  slaves  from  Baltimore  to  Louisiana  in  a  ship 
owned  in  Newburyport.  Coining  North,  he  lectured 
iu  the  principal  cities,  finding  all  halls  in  Boston 
closed  against  him  save  that  offered  by  a  society  of 
infidels.  But  to  his  mind  Boston  was  the  best  centre 
from  which  to  arouse  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
North  to  a  revolution  in  favor  of  emancipation.  He 
Uaucd  the  first  number  of  the  Liberator  on  (he  first 
day  of  the  year  1831.  "  I  am  in  earnest  ;  I  will  not 
equivocate;  I  will  not  excuse;  I  will  not  retreat  a 
single  inch,  and  1  will  be  heard."  He  was  heard. 
In  December  the  Georgia  Legislature  offered  live 
thousand  dollars  for  hi.-  arrest  and  conviction  under 
the  laws  of  that  State.  January  1,  1832,  he  and 
eleven  others  organized  the  New  England  (afterward 
Massachusetts)  Anti-Slavery  Society,  the  first  based 
on  the  principle  of  immediate  emancipation.  He 
continued  to  be  heard  to  such  elfect  that  in  October, 
1835,  to  save  his  life  from  a  mob  who  wer*e  dragging 
him  through  the  streets  of  Boston,  the  mayor  jailed 
him  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  burning  words  kindled  here  and  there  sympa- 
thetic hearts,  and  probably  there  were  few  earlier 
and  certainly  no  more  ardent  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  Garrison  and  his  doctrines  than  a  number 
of  young  men  of  Danvers,  chiefly  residents  of  New- 
Mills,  and  the  leading  spirits  of  these  young  men — 


James  D.  Black,  Joseph  Merrill,  Jesse  P.  ITarriman, 
William  Endicott,  Richard  Hood,  John  Hood  and 
John  Cutler — came  to  be  called  "  the  Seven  Stars." 

Of  these,  Black  and  Harriman  are  the  only  sur- 
vivors at  the  time  of  this  writing.  Mr.  Black,  now  of 
Harvard,  Mass.,  was  a  member  of  that  family  of 
Moses  Black,  already  spoken  of  as  having  filled  prom- 
inent and  honorable  parts  in  our  town  life.  When 
not  more  than  twenty  years  old  he  took  an  advanced 
position  in  favor  of  immediate  and  unconditional 
emancipation  as  the  only  adequate  remedy  for  the 
evil  of  slavery.  The  occasion  was  at  a  meeting  of  a 
Lyceum,  the  first  established  at  New  Mills,  in  1833, 
and  he  made  such  an  impression  that  he  was  invited 
to  deliver  a  fuller  address  on  the  same  subject  on  (he 
4th  of  duly  of  that  year,  in  the  Baptist  Church. 
With  the  exception  of  a  lecture  by  the  distinguished 
Oliver  Johnson  in  Mr.  Braman's  church  sometime  in 
1832,  the  words  of  this  young  man,  uttered  in  the 
face  of  such  circumstances  as  only  the  courage  of 
strong  convictions  would  have  led  him  to  oppose, 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  public  utterance  of  such 
radical  and  unpopular  views  in  Danvers.  To  the 
position  thus  early  taken  he  remained  constant,  fore- 
most with  his  tongue  and  pen  in  the  hot  times  which 
were  to  follow.  Others,  who  were  quick  to  ally  them- 
selves with  the  Abolitionists,  were  Hathorne  Porter, 
Alfred  11.  Porter,  William  Francis,  Dr.  Eben  Hunt, 
Rev.  S.  Brimblccom,  Job  Tyler,  Hercules  Jocelyn  and 
a  number  of  ladies.  The  cause  grew  by  continual 
agitation.  Local  societies  were  formed,  the  Liberator 
and  Herald  of  Freedom  went  into  the  shops  and  the 
homes.  Eloquent  and  dauntless  speakers  spoke  wher- 
ever they  could  get  a  hearing,  ami  the  seed  thoughts 
grew  by  earnest  talks  over  the  anvil  and  cobble-stone 
or  by  the  formal  debate  of  the  Lyceum.  Among  the 
earlier  orators  at  New  Mills  was  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Gros- 
venor  of  Salem,  in  whose  parlor  was  organized  the 
Essex  County  Anti-Slavery  Society.  George  Thomp- 
son, of  England,  spoke  iu  t he  Baptist  Church  in  1835, 
after  a  fruitless  attempt  had  been  made  to  procure  a 
church  or  hall  in  Salem.  The  earliest  organized  so- 
ciety in  Danvers  was  among  the  women,  chiefly  of  the 
South  Parish,  in  1 S37.  Very  soon  the  men  at  the 
North  Parish,  chiefly  of  .."New  Mills,  formed  the  Dan- 
vers Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  this  society  celebrated 
the  4th  of  July,  1838.  Alfred  Porter  wrote  a  hymn 
for  the  occasion  ;  Rev.  S.  ttrimblecom  was  the  ora- 
tor. A  "Young  Men's"  Society  was  organized  in 
August  following,  at  the  Universal ist  Church.  Jo- 
seph Merrill,  Thomas  Boweu  and  John  R.  Langley 
drafted  the  constitution.  Rev.  Samuel  Brimblccom 
was  the  first  president. 

The  meetings  were  commonly  held  in  the  brick 
school-house,  or  in  the  engine-house  at  New  Mills. 
Dr.  Putnam,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to 
gathering  up  the  details  of  this  chapter  of  local  his- 
tory, has  well  said,  of  the  records  of  these  early  meet- 
ings, that  they  "  all  attest  how  these  younger  citizens 
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of  the  town  were  in  the  habit  of  debating  and  form- 
ing opinions  in  relation  to  matters  of  great  public- 
interest.  Their  organization  opened  to  them  a  school 
of  no  little  importance,  where  they  learned  many 
valuable  lessons,  and  became  fully  imbued  with  the 
sentiments  and  principles  of  Liberty.  So  it  was  that 
the  Xew  Mills  became  in  due  time  a  well-known  cen- 
tre of  Abolitionism.  Thence  the  influence  spread 
through  the  town  and  beyond  its  limits."  Early  in 
1839  a  change  was  made  in  the  name:  "  This  society 
shall  be  called  the  North  Da  overs  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety and  shall  be  auxilliary  to  the  Massachusetts 
State  Society.''  These  are  the  names  of  the  members 
at  this  time:  William  Endicott,  Thomas  Bowen,  Jo- 
seph Merrill,  William  Alley.  J.  R.  Langley,  Samuel 
Brimblecom,  Jonathan  Richardson,  J.  F.  Mclntire, 
M.  Black,  Jr.,  Elias  Savage,  J.  D.  Andrews,  J.  M. 
Usher,  C.  P.  Page,  Hercules  Jocelyn,  J.  D.  Black, 
John  Hines,  Hawthorne  Porter,  Richard  Hood,  Jesse 
P.  flarriman,  Wm.  Francis,  Oliver  0.  Waitt,  James 
Kelley,  Archibald  P.  Black,  John  Hood,  John  Cut- 
ler, Winthrop  Andrews,  George  Kate,  Eben  Hunt, 
Joseph  W.  Legro,  Benjamin  Potter,  I.  K.  Mclntire, 
Job  Tyler,  Daniel  Woodbury,  Henry  A.  Potter,  Jo- 
siah  Ro-s,  A.  R.  Porter  (withdrew),  Edward  Stimp- 
son,  Jonathau  Eveleth,  Charles  Benjamin,  S.  P.  Fow- 
ler, O.  0.  Brown,  A.  A.  Leavitt,  William  Needham, 
E.  G.  Little,  J.  R.  Fatten,  Ira  H.  Clough,  Abner 
Mead  and  Joseph  Porter. 

Of  these  men  and  others,  if  any,  like  them,  X.  P. 
Rogers  at  a  later  time  wrote  in  his  He-raid  of  Freedom, 
"The  people  of  New  Mills  are  mostly  working  peo- 
ple, and  therefore  favorable  material  for  the  abolition 
movement.  They  embrace  it  readily  and  it  has  done 
everything  for  them  in  the  way  of  mental  improve- 
ment aud  moral  strength.  Young  men  bred  to  labor 
and  unbred  to  learning  have  risen  up  by  intimacy 
with  the  Anti-Slavery  enterprise  to  an  astonishing 
degree  of  mental  power  and  eloquence."  From  time 
to  time  delegate:)  were  sent  to  tin;  State  Society,  often 
traveling  in  the  only  way  they  could  allbrd,  on  foot. 
On  Thanksgiving  Day,  1830,  the  name  was  again 
changed  to  the  Dauvers  New  .Mills  Society.  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  members  to  express  their  feelings 
in  resolutions,  a  long  series  of  which,  more  or  less 
spirited,  have  been  preserved.  A  sample,  selected 
for  its  brevity,  is  this  : 

"  lUsolced,  that  ft  Is  inconsistent  and  unbecoming  in  tin  as  Abolition* 
ists  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July  us  the  Rirlhilayof  a  free  country 
while  nearly  three  millions  of  our  countrymen  aro  hold  in  most  abject 
slavery."  t 

J n  a  hasty  review  it  is  necessary  to  take  long  strides. 
It  was  not  for  some  ten  years  after  Garrison  began  his 
crusade  that  the  excitement  of  the  times  reached  its 
extreme  in  Dan  vers,  in  the  collision  with  the  churches. 
In  the  meantime,  the  young  men  here  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  forward  movement  of  the  Abolitionists. 
They  talked,  wrote,  agitated.  The  files  of  abolition 
papers  abound  in  letters  from  Endicott,  J.  D."  Black, 
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the  two  Hoods,  Harriman  and  others,  sharp  and  caus- 
tic, abounding  in  flings  at  the  churches,  enlivened  now 
and  then  by  a  controversy  with  some  minister.  Gar- 
rison himself  came,  February  16,  1841.  Of  the  meet- 
ing be  wrote  in  the  Liberator  : 

"Itwasonv  privilege  to  lecture  in  Danvers,  New  Hills,  on  Sabbath 
evening  lust,  to  a  densely  crowded  audience  in  the  Universalist  Sleeting 
House — u  house  to  the  praise  of  its  proprietors  lie  it  told— that  has  never 
been  shot  against  the  advocacy  of  the  anti-slavery  cause,  not  even  in  the 
troublous  times  of  mobocracy  in  the  Commonwealth." 

Other  speakers,  especially  Foster  and  Pillsbury, 
showed  no  such  courtesy  to  the  churches,  and,  indeed, 
about  this  time  the  trouble,  which  had  long  been 
brewing,  culminated.  The  old  First  Church,  Dr. 
Braman's,  did  not  escape  condemnation,  but  was  out- 
side the  storm-line.  On  the  Universalist  and  Baptist 
churches  the  storm  broke.  At  first  both  of  these 
churches  opened  their  houses  freely  to  the  anti-slavery 
meetings,  but  the  speakers  so  often  immediately 
turned  to  tin'  open  and  violent  denunciation  of  the 
churches  themselves,  that,  considerations  of  self-res- 
pect and  self  protection  forced  themselves  upon  the 
churches.  After  sundry  experiences  of  this  kind  the 
committee  having  charge  of  the  Universalist  Church 
called  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  instructions,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon 
whether  the  further  use  of  the  church  should  be  al- 
lowed. Through  the  chairman,  Elias  Putnam,  this 
committee  reviewed  the  state  of  things  and  concluded  : 
«'  We  think  this  Society  should  pursue  a  liberal  policy 
in  granting  the  use  of  their  house  for  moral  and  reli- 
gious purposes,  but  to  say  that  we  should  give  up  the 
bouse  to  every  one  who  would  please  to  occupy  it, 
would  be  in  effect  to  surrender  our  claim  to  the  house 
and  would  leave  the  Society  without  the  use  of  the 
house  for  any  specific  purpose,"  and  a  resolve  was  re- 
commended and  adopted,  allowing  the  use  of  the 
church  "on  all  suitable  occasions  for  the  promotion 
of  religion  and  morality,  and  that  the  committee 
should  refuse  the  house  when  they  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will  not  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  these 
objects."  This  majority  report  was  accepted,  and  in 
a  I'ew  instances  the  standing  committee  refused  appli- 
cations for  the  church.  The  sentiments  of  the  more 
radical  reformers  were  expressed  in  a  minority  report 
by  Dr.  Hunt.  Upon  premises  of  the  great  liberality 
of  (Jniversalism,  and  the  doctrine  it  has  always  taught 
that  truth  has  nothing  to  fear  in  conflict  with  error, 
he  said  that  "any  action  of  the  Society  in  closing 
their  meeting-house  against  the  discussion  of  any 
question  deemed  by  any  one  of  sufficient  importance 
to  gain  the  attention  of  the  public,  aud  uol  incom- 
patible with  sound  morality,  would  be  a  gross  depart- 
ure from  those  principles  by  which  we  as  a  denomi- 
nation professed  to  be  governed,  an ti -Republican  and 
anti-Christian." 

About  the  middle  of  June,  1841,  the  anti-slavery 
society  passed  a  resolve  "  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Baptist  and  Universalist  Societies  to  open  their  meet- 
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ing-houses  for  the  sacred  purpose  of  pleading  the 
cause  of  our  brethren  and  sisters  in  bonds  on  all 
proper  occasions  free  of  expense  to  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society  as  such,"  and  talk  began  to  be  common  about 
the  duty  of  anti-slavery  Christians  to  withdraw  from 
or  come  out  of  the  churches  to  which  they  belonged. 
Richard  Hood  had  asked  for  and  received  letters  of 
dismissal   and  recommendation   from   the  Baptist 
Church  to  a  church  of  the  same  denomination  in 
Wenham,  buta  private  letter  prevented  his  admission 
to  the  Wenham  Church.    Mr.  Hood  turned  upon  the 
home  church  in  vigorous  rebuke  for  its  unfaithfulness 
to  the  slave,  and  quoting  the  text,  "  Come  out  from 
among  them  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the'  Lord,  and 
touch  not  the  unclean  thing  and  I  will  receive  you," 
asked  that  his  name  be  erased  from  the  church  record. 
Mr.  Hood  was  only  one  of  many  who,  by  similar  ac- 
tion, received  and  were  doubtless  proud  of  the  name 
of  "  Come-outers."     At  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  August  19.  1841,  it  was  "  Re- 
solved that  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  hinder  the 
progress  of  Abolitionists  in  their  work  of  deliver- 
ance to  the  slave.    If  they  find  themselves  attached 
to  a  pro-slavery  political  party  or  a  pro-slavery  relig- 
ious church  they  should  come  out  from  them  imme- 
diately or  we  cannot  consider  them  in  any  other  light 
than  loving  party  and  sect  more  than  they  love  ihe 
slave.'"    A  week  later,  Parker  Pillsbury  in  the  chair, 
the  church  was  characterized  as  "the  stronghold  of 
slavery."    No  wonder  that  feeling  between  man  and 
man  at  New  Mills  was  wrought  to  a  very  high  pitch. 
No  wonder  that  conservatives  retaliated  by  calling 
the  disturbers  fanatics,  " Gab-olitionists,"  "Long- 
heels," ''the  school-house  gang"  and  other  epithets 
even  less  expressive  of  endearment.    So  matters  went 
through  the  following  winter  and  spring,  and  if  in- 
terest had  in  any  respect  flagged,  a  two  days'  conven- 
tion of  the  Essex  County  Anti-Slavery  Society,  held 
at  New  Mills  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  1842,  rekin- 
dled the  fires  to  fiercer  flames.   Wendell  Phillips  was 
there,   and   Rogers,   Foster,  Pillsbury,  Thomas  P. 
Beach  and  others  from  abroad.    There  was  no  luck 
of  material  for  rousing  meetings.    The  third  Sunday 
after  the  convention  Rev.  Mr.  Mansfield,  a  Baptist 
"supply,"  had  closed  the  long  prayer,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding with  the  service  when  a  man,  who  was  recog- 
nized as  Beach,  one  of  the  convention  speakers,  rose 
from  his  place  in  the  congregation  and  began  an  an- 
ti-slavery appeal.    He  was  temporarily  choked  off  by 
a  hymn,  hut  when  the  music  ceased  he  was  at  it 
again.     Major  Black  and   Captain  Caldwell  with 
righteous  indignation  descended  upon  the  intruder 
and  dragged  him  out  of  the  house.    Beach  -was  ac- 
customed to  this  sort  of  thing,  was  non-resistant, 
limp  as  a  wet  rag,  and  while  the  guardians  of  the 
churches  were  struggling  to  carry  his  dead  weight,  he 
quoted  to  them  texts,  "Love  your  enemies,"  "If  a 
man  smite  thee,  etc."    Worship  was  broken  off.  The 
congregation,  or  most  of  them,  were  thoroughly  mad. 


The  minister  called  for  a  sheriff,  and  certain  ones 
jumped  out  of  a  window  to  run  to  the  Universalist 
Church  for  an  officer.  Something  was  said  about 
ducking  Beach  in  the  horse-trough  near  by,  but  the 
plug  was  pulled  out  ami  no  such  attempt  was  made. 
Service  was  resinned,  but  in  came  Beach  at  a  side 
door  and  again  interrupted  :  "  Come  down  from  the 
pulpit,  aud  not  stand  there  like  a  whited  sepulchre." 
In  his  own  subsequent  account,  "  the  committee-man 
took  a  vote  of  the  meeting  and  they  decided  I  should 
not  stay  in  the  house.  Whereupon  they  rushed  upon 
me  like  tigers  and  landed  me  in  the  street."  After 
church  an  officer  went  to  arrest  Beach  at  the  house 
of  Jesse  P.  Harriman.  Beach  assumed  his  putty 
state.  The  officer  was  unable  to  handle  his  weight 
alone,  and  commanded  his  host  to  keep  him.  Harri- 
man, an  ardent  come-outer,  refused  in  the  name  of 
God.  Dr.  Hunt  was  commanded  to  assist,  and  in 
terse  English  gruffly  declined  to  obey.  Somehow, 
with  the  help  of  prominent  Universalists,  Beach  was 
put  into  Salem  jail,  but  back  he  was  at  a  meeting  in 
the  Universalist  Church  at  live  o'clock,  speaking  to 
a  large  audience,  at  which,  he  wrote,  "  the  Spirit  of 
God  was  present,  and  several  were  convinced  of  the 
truth  and  openly  confessed  Christ  by  identifying 
themselves  with  the  despised  and  hated  Abolitionists." 
Dr.  Hunt  was  fined  a  hundred  dollars  for  refusing  to 
assist  the  officer,  and  Harriman  went  to  jail  for  the 
same,  offence.  Later  William  Black  renewed  the 
complaint,  which  had  been  withdrawn,  against  Beach 
and  united  with  the  Quakers  of  Lynn  in  keeping  him 
for  some  time  in  the  jaii  at  Newburyport,  to  the  freely 
expressed  indignation  of  his  friends. 

In  September,  1842,  Richard  Hood  was  another 
guest  from  Dauvers  in  Salem  jail.  His  offence  was 
attempting  to  speak  on  anti-slavery  at  a  Friday  even- 
ing prayer-meeting  in  Amesbury,  against  the  orders 
of  the  minister  to  desist. 

It  was  through  such  times  as  these  that  the  people 
finally  emerged  to  a  calmer  consideration  of  the  great 
principles  which  soon  organized  the  advocates  of 
universal  freedom  into  a  great  political  party.  The 
New  Mills  Society  disbanded  about  1844.  Much  bit- 
terness and  personal  feeling  could  not  fail  of  being 
engendered  by  the  events  of  which  only  the  merest 
outline  has  been  given,  but  these  men  were  but  the 
skirmishers  preceding  the  awful,  inevitable  conflict, 
in  which  differences  were  merged  in  loyalty,  and 
Liberty,  unthroned,  was  re-crowned  with  the  blood  of 
heroes. 

Out  of  this  agitation  came  the  beginnings  of  a  great 
political  party,  the  principle  of  which  was  opposition 
to  slavery.  These  beginnings  were  v-ry  small  and 
the  men  who  first  stepped  out  of  the  old  parties 
braved  not  a  little  unpopularity  and  opprobrium. 
The  names  of  some  forty  Danvers  men  who  voted  with 
the  "Liberty  Party"  in  1840,  the  first  year  of  its  ex- 
istence, have  been  recalled.  They  are  Frederick 
Howe,  Jesse  Putnam,  J.  A.  Learoyd,  Jonathan  Perry, 
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Peter  Cross,  Elias  lavage,  Peter  Wait,  Samuel  Wait, 
Samuel  Harris,  Jr.,  Warren  Sheldon,  Elijah  Hutch- 
inson, Otis  kludge,  Kimball  Hutchinson,  Nathan  Tap- 
ley,  Allen  Knight,  Henry  Dwinell,  Joseph  Dantbrth, 
Eben  Hunt,  Wintkrop  Andrews,  Joseph  Verry,  Jr., 
Benjamin  Hutchinson,  Charles  Page,  Samuel  Brown, 
Edward  Waldron,  Amos  Brown,  Abel  Nichols.  Of 
these,  Dr.  Hunt  was  perhaps  the  most  active.  From 
interesting  reminiscences  furnished  the  writer  by 
James  D.  Black  these  extracts  are  made:  "The  Free 
Soil  party  was  not  organized  until  some  years  subse- 
quent to  the  earlier  struggles  of  the  Abolitionists. 
We  used  to  vote  at  the  State  elections  scattering  votes 
for  Garrison  for  Governor,  &c.  At  that  time  a  ma- 
jority of  votes  were  required  to  elect,  and  our  scatter- 
ing votes  counted  against  the  regular  tickets  and 
made  politicians  mad,  and  many  times  as  I  approached 
the  ballot-box  the  epithet,  "  Long-heel"  would  be 
hurled  at  me.  After  the  Free-Soil  party  got  a  foot- 
hold the  dominant  party,  the  Whigs,  were  put  to 
their  wits  ends  to  retain  control  of  elections." 

It  was  the  campaign  of  1848,  which  'consolidated 
the  anti-slavery  elements.  Throughout  the  summer 
and  fall  of  that  year  politics  waxed  hot.  On  the  4th 
of  July  a  social  gathering  of  the  Friends  of  Liberty 
in  Essex  County  was  held  in  a  beautiful  grove  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  town.  The  convention  was  at- 
tended by  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  persons 
during  the  day.  Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  W. 
B.  Dodge,  of  Illinois,  by  clergymen  from  Salem, 
Lynn  and  Boston,  Dr.  Hunt  ami  Dr.  Nichols  repre- 
senting home  talent.  Tin-  Kimball  family,  of  Wo- 
burn,  sang  a  number  of  liberty  songs,  and  a  glee  club 
and  clioir  of  singers  from  North  Danvers,  "  by  their 
sweet  music  added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
people."  Letters  were  read  from  Hon.  S.  C.  Phillips 
and  the  Hon.  D.  P.  King,  breathing  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty, and  Dr.  Nichols'  muse  was  inspired  by  the  occa- 
sion. 

The  voters  in  District  No.  13  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  nominations  of  both  the  Whig  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic Parties,  and  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Con- 
vention of  Freemen  held  at  Bullalo  in  August,  1848, 
at  which  the  Free-Soil  Party  bad  its  birth,  immedi- 
ately held  weekly  meetings  lor  free  and  candid  dis- 
cussion of  the  candidates  and  principles  of  that  con- 
vention. Early  in  September  they  formed  a  Free- 
Soil  Club,  and  upwards  of  eighty  out  of  the  hundred 
and  fifty  voters  of  the  district  signed  a 

Constitution  oi  the  North  Dasvkub  Free-Soil  Cmib, 
with  this  Preamble  :  '  We,  the  underaigned,  beholding  with  feelings  of 
deep  regret,  the  disposition  of  the-  (slave  power  of  this  Union,  to  sub- 
vert the  spirit  of  our  Government  by  extending  American  .Slavery 
over  territory  now  free,  and  the  determination  to  control  the  policy  and 
interests  of  oor  country,  and  seeing,  as  we  have  seen,  that  spirit  of 
truckling  to  the  slave  power,  on  the  part  of  the  two  great  parties  of 
our  country— the  Whigs  and  the  Democratic— as  shown  by  their  past 
acts,  but  more  recently  and  more  clearly  lu  their  chosen  leaders,  we 
feel  called  upon  as  Patriots,  as  lovers  of  Freedom,  if  we  would  be 
true  to  our  own  interests  and  the  interest  of  our  nation  to  renounce 
both  these  parties  ,  end 


"  Whereas,  We  behold  in  the  Buffalo  Platform,  principles  to  which 
every  friend  of  free  institutions  should  subscribe,  and  candidates  wor- 
thy our  support,  we  do  therrforo  endorse  these  principles,  and  that 
we  may  act  with  greater  elliciency  in  the  election  of  the  candidatew 
do  form  ourselves  into  an  organization  to  be  called  the  Freo-Soil 
Club,  and  to  be  governed  by  the  following  constitution." 

Under  the  articles  which  follow,  these  officers  of 
the  club  were  chosen :  President,  Elias  Putnam  ; 
Vice-Presidents,  Nathan  Tapley,  John  Hood,  Augus- 
tus Mudge,  I.  W.Andrews;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Daniel  Foster  ;  Recording  Secretary,  Jeremiah  Chap- 
man ;  Executive  Committee,  William  Dodge,  John 
P.  Langley,  Allen  Knight,  Otis  Mudge  and  William 
J.  C.  Kenney. 

Who  managed  the  caucuses  forty  years  ago?  was  a 
question  put  to  Mr.  Black.  "  I  can't  tell,"  he  writes, 
"  who  ran  the  Whig  and  Democratic  caucuses.  The 
Free-Soil  caucuses  had  such  young  men  as  John  A. 
Putnam,  J.  R.  Langley,  Alfred  Fellows,  Winthrop 
and  I.  W.  Andrews,  Ira  Clougb,  E.  F.  Putnam,  Rich- 
ard and  John  Hood,  E.  T.  Waldron  and  the  writer." 
A  clipping  from  a  newspaper  of  the  day  gives  some 
bint  of  the  prominent  Whigs  : 

NOTICE. 

11  The  Whigs  of  Danvers  are  requested  to  meet  in  Union  Hall  on  Mon- 
day Evening,  August  28th,  at  7J^  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
Taylor  Club,  and  to  adopt  such  other  measures  as  may  he  necessary  for 
the  thorough  organization  of  the  party  for  the  coming  election  ;  aud  to 
choose  six  delegates  to  the  Whig  Convention  at  Worcester,  Sept.  13. 

"  A  full  attendance  of  Whigs  from  all  sections  of  the  tow  n  is  earnestly 
requested. 

"Wm.  D.  Northend,  Henry  Fowler, 

"Samuel  Preston,  Joshua  Silvestek, 

" Eiien  S.  Poon,  A.  A.  Edoerton, 

"Geouoe  R.Oari.eton,         Ulijah  W.  Upton 
"  Danvers,  August  '20,  1818." 

At  this  meeting  A.  A.  Edgerton  was  chosen  secre- 
tary ;  George  W.  French  and  Joel  Putnam,  delegates 
from  the  north  parish  ;  town  committee  from  No.  2, 
H.  Fowler,-  William  Endicott;  No.  3,  LP.  Board- 
man,  Joseph  S.  Black;  No.  4,  Albert  Bradstreet, 
Charles  P.  Preston;  No.  5,  Nathaniel  Pope,  Edwin 
Mudge;  No.  G,  Aaron  C.  Proctor,  Jesse  Tapley;  No. 
13,  N.  Silvester,  Dr.  Osgood  ;  No.  14,  (i.  W.  French, 
Augustus  Tapley.  The  vote  of  Danvers  at  the  election 
of  1848  resulted,  5(i0  for  Taylor,  503  for  Van  Buren, 
146  for  Cass. 

With  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party  Dan- 
vers promptly  wheeled  into  line.  Out  of  a  total  vote 
of  1382  cast  in  1856,  1076  were  for  electors  represent- 
ing the  candidates  of  that  party.  In  1860  John  G. 
Whittier,  elector  for  this  district,  received  564  out  of 
769  votes ;  in  1864  Mr.  Whittier  received  592  votes 
to  125  for  S.  Endicott  Peabody,  of  Salem.  Subse- 
quent presidential  elections  have  resulted  as  follows  : 


Republican.  Democratic. 

1868  720  (Grant.)  201 

1872  64o  (Grant.)  105 

187C  701  (Hayes)  335  (Tilden.) 

1880  637  (Garfield.)  205  (Hancock.) 

1884  6G5  (Blaino.)  276  (Cleveland.) 


In  1880  there  were  also  227  "  Greenback  votes  ;" 
in  1884,  254  Greenback  and  34  Prohibition.  The 
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Greenback  party  held  its  first  caucus  in  Dan  vers  in 
the  tall  of  1878,  when  a  local  committee  and  dele- 
gates to  conventions  were  elected.  The  party  grew 
with  surprising  rapidity,  enlisting  great  numbers  of 
active  and  earnest  young  men,  who  developed  great 
skill  in  political  organization,  and  succeeded  in 
controlling  the  Legislative  elections  in  1879,  '82  and 
'S3.  See  lists  of  Representatives.  This  party  lost 
much  of  its  cohesive  strength  after  the  disappearance 
of  General  Butler  from  politics,  and  a  number  of  the 
leaders  openly  returned  to  the  Republican  fold  this 
past  spring,  1S87. 

Railroads. — One  day  in  the  summer  of  1847  two 
men  might  have  been  seen  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
which  is  now  crowned  by  the  asylum,  eagerly  scan- 
ning the  winding  valleys  to  the  south  and  to  the 
north.  Presently  they  went  on,  and  climbing  one 
of  the  high  hills  of  Andover  followed  again  the 
course  of  the  lowland  to  the  great  mills  in  the  new 
manufacturing  town  on  the  Merrimac.  These  two 
men,  Elias  Putnam  and  Joshua  Silvester,  always  pro- 
gressive, were  full  of  the  new  idea  of  steam  and  iron, 
which  had  already  begun  to  revolutionize  travel. 
Following  closely  the  old  stage  route  from  Boston, 
east,  were  laid  the  rails  of  the  Eastern  Railroad. 
The^e  men  on  the  hill-tops  saw  in  the  valleys  the 
course  of  an  iron  highway,  which  uniting  Lawrence 
to  the  main  line  at  Salem,  would  "bring  the  railroad 
to  Danvers." 

And  soon  it  came,  but  not  while  Mr.  Putnam  lived. 
Cutting  through  the  high  ridge  south  of  Water's 
River,  it  crossed  the  stream  almost  at  the  little  cove, 
where  Governor  Endicott  is  said  to  have  landed  from 
his  shallop;  passed  within  a  gun-shot  of  the  ancient 
pear-tree  which  the  Governor  planted ;  bridged  the 
river  down  which  was  brought,  in  a  little  shop,  the 
genesis  of  Danversport;  entered  Parson  Skelton's 
grant  close  by  the  old  home  of  the  Revolutionary 
Colonel  Hutchinson  ;  pushed  on  across  the  old  Ips- 
wich road  through  Porter's  Plains ;  beyond  Beaver 
Dam,  almost  under  the  windows  of  that  little  room 
where  "Old  Put"  was  born,  and  so  on  northward. 
But  the  railroad  di<l  not  come  all  at  once.  It  seems 
to  have  halted  on  the  way.  This  letter  which  ap- 
peared June  9,  1848,  signed  "North  Danvers,"  is  a 
sample  of  other  communications  : 

"  Wbycannot  the  inhabitants  of  North  Danvers  be  accommodated  with 
two  or  three  trains  on  the  Esxex  Jtailroad  |*r  day  ?  The  rails  are  laid 
and  eeein  to  l>e  in  good  condition  to  run  upon.  The  engine  and  cars 
now  hare  to  remain  nt  South  Danvers  doing  nothing — waiting  for  time. 
Cans  have  been  running  to  accommodate  rioulh  Danvers  for  h  year  and  u 
half  while  we  have  waited  oati.-ntly  until  now.  The  people  ui  this  part 
of  Darners  labored  ami  toiled,  and  did  what  they  could  to  have  this  road 
built.  The  time  La*  been  designated  repeatedly  by  ono  or  nmre  of  the 
directors  when  we  should  have  this  accommodation,  hot  thus  far  we  have 
not  seen  it." 

On  the  1st  day  of  July,  1848,  the  road  was  formally 
declared  open  to  North  Danvers.  There  were  on  the 
first  time-table  three  trains  a  day,  each  way,  to  and 
from  Salem.    On  the  Fourth  of  July  three  thousand 


persons  passed  over  the  road.  Before  the  end  of  the 
summer  trains  were  running  to  Andover.  On  the 
4th  of  September  the  whole  line  was  opened  and  a 
train  of  eight  cars  filled  with  stockholders  and  guests 
took  a  trial-trip  to  Lawrence.  It  has  been  recorded 
that  during  the  par-sage  up  a  canvass  was  taken  for 
presidential  preferences.  While  General  Taylor  was 
the  choice  of  401,  Van  Buren  02,  and  Cass  41,  the  in- 
ference is  somewhat  amusing  from  the  fact  that  on  the 
return-trip,  after  a  first-rate  dinner,  the  number  of 
Taylor's  adherents  was  reduced  by  51,  while  those  of 
his  rivals  were  increased. 

The  first  station-agent  at  the  Plains  was  Samuel 
W.  Spaulding.  He  came  here,  a  young  man,  from 
Merrimac,  N.  H.,  and  worked  for  John  Grout,  coach- 
ing between  Danvers  and  Salem.  Spaulding  bought 
out  Grout,  and  was  running  the  line  himself  when 
appointed  on  the  railroad.  Not  being  willing  to  re- 
linquish the  coaching  business,  he  soon  gave  up  the 
other.  About  twenty  years  ago  Parker  Webber  took  a 
half  interest  in  the  coach-line,  and  a  few  years  later 
Spaulding  sold  out  bis  interest  to  Webber,  who  car- 
ried on  the  business  until  the  latest  competitor  for 
public  travel — the  horse-ear — made  this  business  un- 
profitable. In  November,  1878,  Benjamin  Henderson 
resigned  the  position  of  station-agent,  which  he  had 
then  held  twenty-eight  years  and  more.  He  is  still 
living,  approaching  his  ninetieth  year;  be  was  chorister 
of  the  First  Church,  and  a  famous  singer  in  days 
gone  by. 

Danvers  has  long  been  provided  with  double  rail- 
road facilities  to  Boston.  Both  lines  are,  by  the 
recent  consolidation  of  the  Eastern  with  the  Boston 
and  Maine,  under  the  control  of  the  latter  company, 
and  the  "know-nothing"  has  become  an  important 
junction.  Instead  of  the  "  Eastern  "  and  the  "  Maine," 
it  is  now  "the  eastern  division"  and  "  the  western 
division."  The  latter  was  originally  built  and  in- 
corporated in  several  pieces:  Haverhill  to  George- 
town, Newburyport  to  Georgetown,  Georgetown  to 
Danvers,  Danvers  to  Wakefield,  and  the  main  line 
of  the  present  western  division  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine.  Travel  was  opened  through  Danvers  in 
1854,  and  by  successive  changes  and  consolidations 
the  entire  branch  became  the  property  of  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine. 

In  1841  the  subject  of  town  clocks  was  brought  be- 
fore the  town.  Petitions  for  clocks,  one  at  South 
Parish,  and  one  on  the  Baptist  Church  at  New  Mills, 
met  with  indefinite  postponement. 

About  ten  years  later  a  subscription  paper,  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  grocery-store  of  Gould  and  Em- 
erson, dated  December  24,  1852,  was  circulated  to 
raise  money  "  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  placing  a  clock  upon  the  meeting-house 
(Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher's),  at  the  plains."  These  items  of 
expense  are  summarized  on  the  original  paper  : 

I'ald  Perkins  &  Cressey  S  83.73 

Paid  Putnam  &  Kenuey's  bill,  freight   3.37 
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November llttb,  paid  Howard  £  Davis,  cash   1.5.00 

Eben  Putnam's  bill   2.00 

Paid  balance  to  Howard  &  Davis   150.00 

gn  i.io 

The  town-clock  thus  established  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  the  Maple  Street  Society,  and  has  ever  since 
been  maintained  by  the  society.  Once  only,  1861,  a 
petition  was  introduced  for  the  town  to  keep  the 
clock  in  repair,  but  the  subject  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

The  "gold-fever"  of  '43-49  struck  Essex  County 
and  did  not  leave  Danvers  untouched.  The  local  pa- 
pers devoted  much  space  to  the  subject,  and  many 
heads  were  filled  with  dreams  of  sudden  wealth. 
"At  present,"  so  run  a  sample  letter,  credited  to  the 
Alcalde  of  Monterey  and  copied  into  the  Danvers 
Courier,  " the  people  are  running  over  the  country 
and  picking  gold  out  of  the  earth  here  and  there, 
just  as  a  thousand  hogs,  let  loose  in  the  forrest, 
root  up  ground-nuts."  An  item  of  January  13,  184'.', 
speaks  of  several  young  men  of  this  town  who  will 
leave  for  San  Francisco  in  a  day  or  two.  'About  the 
same  time  twenty-one  members  of  the  Naumkeag 
Mining  and  Trading  Company  embarked  in  the  ship 
"Capitol,"  for  San  Francisco,  among  them  two 
Danvers  men,  George  lv.  RadcliH'e  and  Franklin 
Ward.  Early  in  March  following,  some  thirty  men 
from  Salem  and  vicinity,  comprising  the  "Essex 
Mining  and  Trading  Company,"  left  Boston  for  Cor- 
pus Christi  on  the  schoouer  "John  W.  Herbert." 
Of  this  number  was  Mr.  Henry  Fowler,  whose  remi- 
niscences are  of  experiences  far  at  variance  from 
those  depicted  by  that  alluring  old  Alcalde. 

Those  who  paid  the  largest  taxes  forty  years  ago 
in  North  Danvers  may  be  found  in  the  following  list, 
1848: 


Tax  of  ovek  8"*) : 

Win.  A.  Lander  8  322 

Nancy  Oaks   100 

M ijtei  Putnam   382 

Samuel  Putnam   1*2*2 

Kst.  Kllai  Putnam   113, 

Jobn  Pago   112 

Benj.  Porter   171 

Gilbert  Tapley   194, 

Gilbert  Tapley,  in  trust....  84. 

Matthew  Hoojier   119. 


TAX  OF  oveh  So0 : 

Hatbaniel  Bonrdman  

Ebenczer  G.  Berry  

Peter  Crow  

Daniel  Goodhue  

t  'liarli1**  Lawrence  

Jainee  A.  Putnam  

Asa  Tapley  

Jonas  Warren  

Stephen  Wilkin*  

John  Dates  


S  59.74 
69,82 
63.20 
,  50.71* 
71.50 
75. '.18 
.  51.14 
.  88.30 
.  57,50 
58. 1)2 


The  Centennial. — With  the  year  1852  a  round 
century  had  passed  since  the  farmers  of  Salem  Village 
and  the  settlers  of  the  Middle  Precinct  separated 
f/orn  Salem  and  began  their  corporate  existence  as 
the  district  of  Danvers.  Early  in  the  previous  fall 
those  spirits  who  never  allow  such  anniversaries  to 
pass  unforgotten  were  on  the  alert.  At  a  town-meet- 
ing held  in  Granite  Hall,  September  22,  1851,  a  com- 
mittee of  nineteen, — five  at  large  and  one  from  each 
school  district, — were  chosen  with  full  authority,  to* 
make  such  arrangements  and  adopt  such  measures  as 
in  their  judgment  should  seem  most  appropriate  to 


the  occasion.  This  centennial  committee  consisted  of 
the  following  persons: 


Fitch  Poole. 
Andrew  Nichols. 
Bbenezer  Hunt. 


AT  LAItuE. 

John  W.  Proctor. 
Roy.  Milton  P.  Brainen, 


FROM  THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT'S. 


1.  Robert  S.  Daniels. 

2.  Samuel  P.  Fowler. 

3.  Aaron  Putnam. 

i.  Albert  G.  Bradstreet. 
5.  Nathaniel  Pope. 
0.  Mosus  Preston. 
7.  Francis  Phelps. 


8.  Samuel  Brown,  Jr. 

9.  Joseph  Brown. 

10.  Leonard  Cross. 

11.  Francis  Baker. 

12.  Miles  Osborne. 

13.  John  Page. 

14.  Gilbert  Tapley. 


The  day  chosen  for  the  celebration  was  Wednesday, 
June  Kith.  The  scene  of  the  festivities  was  the  Mid- 
dle Precinct,  South  Parish,  through  whose  streets  a 
procession  a  mile  and  a  half  long  moved  amid  a  very 
large  and  enthusiastic  throng  and  beneath  a  very 
warm  sun.  The  committee  had  half  a  thousand  dol- 
lars at  their  disposal,  and  this,  together  with  private 
enterprise  in  the  way  of  decorations,  gave  the  town  a 
gala-like  appearance.  There  are  plenty  of  men  still 
in  their  prime  who  were  in  that  procession  ;  but  it 
was  thirty-five  years  ago;  anew  generation  has  sprung 
up  since  then  and  the  fathers  will  pardon  a  smile  as 
their  children  read  of  the  pride  and  pomp  of  that 
day.  It  was  the  day  of  days  for  the  engine  com- 
panies. The  choicest  young  manhood  of  Danvers 
tugged  at  the  ropes  of  their  polished  machines.  Com- 
ing at  the  very  head  of  the  line,  after  the  escorting 
military  was  General  Scott,  No.  2,  of  Tapley  ville — ah, 
Fame,  where  is  the  old  tub  now? — drawn  by  Captain 
Calvin  Upton's  forty-eight  men,  dressed  in  lire  hats, 
plaided  sacks  and  black  pants.  Next  the  Torrent, 
and  next  General  Putnam  No.  4,  of  Danvers  Plains, 
Captain  Albert  G.  Allen,  with  forty  men,  likewise  in 
plaided  frocks  and  black  pants,  and  carrying  a  ban- 
ner on  which  was  emblazoned  "General  Putnam — I 
never  surrender."  This  engine  also  appeared  well, 
says  the  record.  01' course  it  did;  it  appeared  well 
on  that  little  occasion  already  referred  to,  when  Cap- 
tain Kenney  took  it  over  topumpout  Wenham  pond, 
and  that  occasion  to  this  was  but  a  candle  to  a 
comet. 

After  the  "Eagle"  came  the  "Ocean,"  No.  6,  of 
Danversport,  Captain  Welch,  whose  thirty-five  men, 
clad  in  white  shirts,  black  pants  and  Kossuth  huts, 
were  assisted  by  a  pair  of  roan  horses.  Seven  com- 
panies in  all  there  were,  nearly  four  hundred  strong. 

Then  came  the  civic  division  headed  by  Chief  Mar- 
shall, Dr.  S.  A.  Lord  and  his  assistants.  In  a  long 
line  of  open  barouches  the  people  saw  alive  Governor 
and  many  distinguished  guests.  Then  came  old 
School  Master  Epps  and  other  representatives  of  his 
time.  A  "Blind  Hole  Shoe  Shop  of  1780,"  and  an 
ancient  up-in-the-lane  pottery  were  both  in  active 
operation. 

Next  followed  the  schools.  Sylvanus  Dodge  was 
chief  of  this  division,  aided  by  Jeremiah  Chapman, 
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Edward  W.  Jacobs,  Augustus  Varney,  Aldeu  Demp- 
sey,  James  P.  Hutchinson,  Dr.  J.  W.  Snow,  George 
Tapley,  Albert  J.  Silvester,  Loring  Denipsey,  Abner 
Mead  and  Gilbert  A.  Tapley.  Fifteen  hundred  pu- 
pils presented  a  most  beautiful  feature  of  the  occasion, 
but  no  adequate  description — the  record  again — can 
he  given  of  the  ingenious  and  admirable  designs  they 
displayed.  The  Peabody  High  School  came  first, 
then  the  Hoi  ten  High  School,  followed  by  the 
schools  from  the  different  districts. 

The  last  division  of  the  procession  was  a  cavalcade 
of  three  hundred  horsemen.  After  great  exertions  on 
the  part  of  the  chief-marshal  and  his  assistants  the 
streets  were  so  far  cleared  of  the  multitude  of  people 
and  vehicles  that  the  procession  was  put  in  motion. 
Moving  down  Main  Street  it  countermarched  at  the 
Salem  line,  near  the  Great  Tree,"  but,  alas,  the 
streets  then  spanned  with  arches  and  gay  with  ban- 
ners and  bunting  are  not  now  Danvers  streets.  At 
noon  the  line  reached  the  Square  again.  The  schools 
moved  up  Lowell  Street  to  a  large  tent  provided  for 
them,  and  the  rest  of  the  procession  entered  the  Old 
South,  in  which  the  following  exercises  had  been  ap- 
pointed. 

1.  Voluntary  By  (lie  organ. 

2.  Invocation  By  Rev.  James  W.  Putnam. 

:t.  Anthem. 

4.  Readino  the  Scriptures  By  liev.  James  Fletcher 

5.  Prayer  by  Rev.  Israel  P.  Putnam,  of  Middleborough. 

6.  Original  Hymn  By  Fitch  Poole. 

7.  Address  By  John  W.  Proctor. 

8.  MvsiC  By  the  band. 

9.  Poem  By  Andrew  Nichols. 

10.  Psalm,  selected  from  a  collection  in  use  one  hundred  years 

ago,  '•  Faithfully  translated  into  innltsli  iltctrc;  lor 
the  Use,  Edification  and  Comfort  of  the  Saints  in  Publick 
and  Private,  especially  in  New  England." 

Psalm  lxvii. 
To  Utt  Musician,  Neginotb.   A  F^tlm  of  Song. 

11.  Prayer  By  the  Kev.  F.  A.  Willard. 

12.  Old  Hundred  Sung  by  the  whole  congregation. 

13.  Benediction. 

On  account  of  the  heat  Mr.  Proctor's  address 
was  abridged,  and  Dr.  Nichols'  poem  was  entirely 
omitted.  At  a  full  town-meeting  held  shortly 
after,  however,  the  Doctor  was  cordially  invited  to 
read  his  poem  on  an  occasion  to  be  specially  appoint- 
ed, and  such  an  arrangement  was  carried  out. 

Dinner  was  served  after  the  exercises  at  the  church 
in  a  large  canvas  pavilion  erected  near  Buxton's  hill 
on  the  Crowniushield  estate.  After  the  feast  the 
Chief  Marshal  introduced  as  President  of  the  Day, 
Rev.  Milton  P.  Braman,  and  after  the  Doctor's  own 
remarks  there  was  enough  talking,  both  from  men 
prominent  in  local  affairs  and  from  others  .of  wider 
renown,  to  last  perhaps  another  hundred  years.  The 
Commonwealth  was  represented  by  its  Governor, 
George  S.  Bout  well,  and  its  Secretary,  Amasa  Walker. 
Salem,  the  mother-town,  sent  her  mayor,  Charles  W. 
LT pham,  afterwards  author  of  "Salem  Witchcraft;" 
Daniel  A.  White,  Judge  of  Probate  for  Essex  County; 


William  D.  Northend,  Esq.,  who  begun  his  practice 
in  South  Danvers;  and  another  young  lawyer  who 
to-day  sits  in  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War,  Wil- 
liam C.  Endicott.  The  historian  of  New  England, . 
John  G.  Palfrey;  the  annalist  of  Salem,  Rev.  J.  B. 
Felt,  at  this  time  of  Boston;  Rev.  Messrs.  Thayer,  of 
Heverly ;  Stone,  of  Providence;  Sewall,  of  Medfield; 
and  Putnam,  of  Middleboro';  Allen  Putnam,  of  Rox- 
bury  ;  Lil ley  Eaton,  of  South  Reading;  John  Web- 
ster, of  Newmarket,  N.  H.;  and  George  G.  Smith,  of 
Boston,  were  nearly  all  present  and  delivered  the 
contributions  which  are  credited  to  them.  Alfred  A. 
Abbott,  Esq.,  P.  R.  South  wick,  R.  S.  Daniels,  S.  P. 
Fowler,  J.  W.  Proctor,  Rev.  F.  P.  Appleton  and  Dr. 
Hunt  were  called  upon  as  representative  citizens  of 
the  town.  Letters  were  received  from  the  Hon.  Rob- 
ert C.  Winthrop,  Rufus  Choate,  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr., 
Daniel  Webster,  Edward  Everett,  Jared  Sparks  and 
others. 

In  the  meantime  the  school  children  were  enjoy- 
ing themselves  at  a  feast  of  their  own,  prepared 
by  a  committee  on  which  William  L.  Weston  and 
Henry  Fowler  represented  the  northern  districts. 
William  R.  Putnam,  of  the  school  committee,  pre- 
sided, and  to  his  own  remarks  and  those  of  the  toast- 
master,  Augustus  Mudge,  were  added  addresses  from 
Charles  Northend,  then  recently  elected  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  and  John  D.  Philbrick,  then  of  the 
Quincy  School  of  Boston. 

The  printed  volume  of  something  over  two  hun- 
dred pages,  containing  a  lull  record  of  the  Centennial 
Celebration,  forms  an  important  contribution  to  the 
material  for  local  history. 

These  books  are  seen  here  and  there  in  family 
book-cases,  but  they  are  not  popular  reading.  There 
remain,  however,  as  constant  and  conspicuous  re- 
minders of  the  day  thus  celebrated,  certain  memori- 
als of  another  sort. 

The  biography  of  George  Peabody  properly  belongs 
to  that  part  of  old  Danvers  which  now  for  nearly 
twenty  years  has  borne  his  honored  name,  and  there 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  found.  Let  a  few  meagre  facts 
and  dates  appear  here. 

He  was  born  February  18,  1795,  in  a  house  still 
standing  near  the  junction  of  Washington  and  Fos- 
ter Streets,  on  the  old  Lynn  Road,  in  Peabody.  His 
earliest  business  experience  was  as  a  store-boy  for  the 
man  whose  friendship  he  cherished  to  the  last,  Capt. 
Sylvester  Proctor.  At  sixteen  he  became  a  clerk  for 
his  oldest  brother,  David,  in  a  dry-goods  store  at 
Newburyport.  Before  he  attained  his  majority  he 
was  taken  into  partnership  by  Elisha  Riggs,  a  wealthy 
New  York  dry-goods  merchant.  In  1815  Riggs  and 
Peabody  moved  their  business  to  Baltimore  and  sub- 
sequently established  branch  houses  in  Philadelphia 
1  and  New  York.  In  1827  he  made  his  first  voyage  to 
Europe  in  furtherance  of  his  business.  During  the 
next  ten  years  he  often  repeated  the  trip,  and  at 
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times  the  United  States  Government,  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  business  sagacity,  entrusted  him  with  im- 
portant financial  negotiations.  He  went  to  England 
for  a  permanent  residence  in  February, .1S37,  at  the 
age  of  forty-five.  In  1843  he  retired  from  the  Amer- 
ican house  of  Peabody,  Riggs  &  Co.,  and  thenceforth 
was  George  Peabody,  Banker  and  Merchant,  of  Lon- 
don. 

It  was  for  fifteen  years  then,  when  Dan  vers  cele- 
brated her  Centennial,  that  her  illustrious  son  had 
been  a  stranger  to  his  native  land,  and  nearly  twice 
that  time  since  the  sixteen-year- old  boy  went  away 
from  the  place  of  his  birth  to  seek  and  find  his  for- 
tune. 

An  invitation  had  been  sent  to  him.  When  John 
W.  Proctor  arose  to  respond  to  the  toast  in  his  honor, 
it  was  somehow  generally  expected  that  something  of 
especial  interest  was  about  to  be  made  known.  Mr. 
Proctor  held  up  to  the  view  of  all  a  sealed  envelope, 
and,  in  explanation  thereof,  read  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Peabody,  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present,  con- 
cluding in  these  words, —  • 

"I  enclose  a  sentiment,  which  I  ask  may  remain  scaled  (ill  this  letter 
b  read  on  the  day  of  celebration,  wheu  it  is  to  be  opened  according  to 
the  direction  on  the  envelope.'* 

This  direction  was  as  follows, — 

["  The  Seal  of  this  envelope  is  not  to  be  broken  till  tlie  toasts  are  be- 
ing proposed  by  the  Chairman  at-the  dinner,  l'ith  Jnnc,  at  Danvers,  in 
commemoration  of  tbe  one  hundredth  year  since  ite  severance  from  Sa- 
lem. It  contains  a  sentiment  fur  tlie  occasion  from  Oeorge  Peabody, 
of  London.'"] 

The  seal  was  broken  and  the  sentiment  disclosed, 
which  has  long  since  become  as  household  words, — 
"  Education,  a  debt  due  from  present  to  future  gener- 
ations." It  was  followed  by  the  announcement  of  a 
gift  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  and  maintaining  a  public  library  and 
lyceum. 

Among  the  conditions  annexed  to  the  gift  was  one 
that  the  town  should  accept  the  gift  and  choose  a 
committee  of  not  less  than  twelve  to  carry  out  its  pur- 
poses. l>oth  <>f  these  things  were  done  at  :i  town- 
meeting,  June  2S,  ]S."i2,  the  action  of  the  town  being 
embodied  ill  a  series  of  resolutions  submitted  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Nichols.  The  committee  of  twelve  were 
chosen  on  such  tenure  that  two  vacancies  were  to  be 
filled  by  election  each  year.  The  committee  thus 
first  chosen  and  their  terms  of  office  decided  by  lot 
were  as  follows, — Eben  King,  Joseph  S.  Black,  one 
year,  to  1803;  William  L.Weston,  A/iron  F.Clark, 
two  years,  to  1854;  Francis  Baker,  Joseph  Poor, 
three  years,  to  1855;  Elijah  W.  Upton,  Miles  Os- 
borne, four  years,  to  I856j  Joseph  Osgood,  Eben  Sut- 
ton, five  years,  to  1857;  Robert  S.  Daniels,  Samuel  P. 
Fowler,  six  years,  to  1858.  Subsequent  elections  for 
terms  of  six  years  were  as  follows, — In  1853,  Henry 
Poor,  Joel  Putnam;  1854,  Philemon  Putnam,  John 
Y>.  Peabody ;  1855,  Francis  Dane,  Israel  W.  Andrews  ; 
135C,  Franklin  Osborne,  Isaac  Hardy,  Jr. 


Dr.  Nichols'  resolves  provided  also  that  the  com- 
mittee or  trustees  should  themselves  annually  ap- 
point a  lyceum  and  library  committee  from  the  town 
at  large.  The  trustees  made  this  latter  committee 
equal  to  their  own  number.  The  first  appointees 
were  Dr.  Andrew  Nichols,  who  died  during  his  first 
year  of  service,  Fitch  Poole,  George  A.  Osborne,  Ben- 
jamin C.  Perkins,  Ebenezer  Hunt,  John  B.  Peabody, 
W.  N.  Lord,  Eben  S.  Poor,  Win.  L.  Weston,  A.  A. 
Abbott,  Philemon  Putnam,  Eugene  B.  Hinkley,  Wm. 
F.  Poole.  The  latter  is  now  widely  known  as  the 
author  of  "Poole's  Index  of  Periodical  Literature." 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid 
August  20,  1853,  and  after  its  completion  was  dedi- 
cated September  2!),  1854 — a  substantial  brick  edifice, 
eighty-two  feet  by  fifty,  bearing  on  its  front  the  words 
Peabody  Institute,  situate  on  the  main  street  from 
the  South  Meeting-house  to  Salem,  on  the  opposite 
side  and  a  little  northwest  of  the  Lexington  monu- 
ment. 

Division  of  the  Town. — It  is  the  intention  to  speak 
particularly  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  not  of  Peabody 
but  of  Dan  vers.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  here,  as 
the  sequence  of  events  will  show,  to  speak  of  no  less 
an  important  matter  than  the  dismemberment  of  the 
old  town,  which  had  celebrated  its  hundredth  anni- 
versary, and  the  separation  of  the  southern  half  of  its 
territory  into  a  new  town,  leaving  to  the  upper  half 
alone  the  name  of  the  old  town.  The  separation  was 
no  sudden  movement.  From  the  very  first,  the  com- 
munities north  and  south  of  Waters  River  and  the 
long  chain  of  hills,  separated,  as  they  were,  by  natu- 
ral barriers,  found  themselves  possessed  of  different 
interests  and  associations.  There  was  no  common 
centre.  Town-meetings  were  held,  as  has  been  seen, 
one  year  at  a  meeting-house  in  the  North  Parish,  the 
next  at  the  South  Parish,  and  each  parish  made  hay 
for  itself  when  the  time  came.  A  recent  letter  from 
a  former  resident  contains  something  of  this  sort: 
"  No.  Danvers  was  rich  in  oratorical  talents,  whileSo. 
Dan  vers  was  exceedingly  deficient  in  that  material. 
They  had  money  and  votes,  but  no  orators,  and  when 
the  town-meetings  were  held  at  So.  Danvers,  there 
all  the  appropriations  in  that  part  of  the  town  could 
easily  pass  the  ordeal ;  and  when  the  town-meeting 
was  held  at  No.  Danvers,  that  was  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity for  appropriations  for  that  part  of  the  town.-' 
Before  division  was  finally  accomplished  the  anomaly 
was  presented  of  two  town-houses  in  one.  town.  The 
history  of  the  agitation  which  brought  this  about 
goes  back  to  1772,  when  Ebenezer  Goodale  and  others 
prayed  that  the  inhabitants  might  assemble  and  make 
known  their  minds  as  to  whether  meetings  for  the  future 
should  be  held  alternately  in  the  Village  and  Mid- 
dle parishes  according  to  the  agreement  made  between 
the  parishes  before  incorporation,  and  "also  to  see  if  it 
be  their  minds  to  Erect  a  House  near  the  Centre  of 
the  Town,  to  hold  their  Town-Meetings  and  other 
Publick  Meetings  in,  &c."    "  The  question  was  put  to 
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see  whether  the  inhabitants  would  act  anything  re- 
specting the  holding  the  Town-Meetings  for  the  fu- 
ture, and,  a  Poll  being  demanded,  it  was  determined 
that  way,  Ninety-four  for  acting  and  Ninety-three 
against.  Voted,  not  to  act  upon  the  paragraph  in 
the  warrant  respecting  the  erecting  of  a  House  near 
the  Centre  of  the  Town." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  1S28  a  committee  was 
chosen  to  consider  the  building  of  "  one  or  more 
Town  Houses,"  but  whatever  their  report  may  have 
been,  it  was  gently  but  effectively  disposed  of  by  a 
motion  that  "the  subject  subside  for  the  Present." 

The  matter  next  came  up  in  1834.  Another  large 
and  representative  committee  was  appointed,  who 
were  instructed  to  make  estimates  for  "one  or  more, 
designating  the  place  of  location  of  the  same."  But 
their  report  met  no  better  fate  than  the  one  of  1S28. 
It  was  "  deferred, — "  just  twenty  years. 

In  the  warrant  for  the  annual  town-meeting  of 
1854  were  two  articles, — one  for  the  erection  of  a 
town-house  "near  the  centre  of  the  population  and 
business  of  Danvers  South  Parish,"  another  lor  the 
erection  of  "two  school-houses  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Peabody  and  Hoi  ten  High  Schools." 

Alter  much  discussion  and  several  special  meetings, 
these  two  propositions  were  combined.  The  High 
School  buildings  were  a  necessity.  It  was  voted  "  to 
construct  them  so  as  to  make  each  building  suitable 
to  convene  the  town-meetings,"  aud  twenty-two 
thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  in  all.  The  report 
of  the  building  committee  was  accepted  in  185G,  and 
ordered  "  placed  on  the  file."  From  this  oblivion  a 
part  is  here  brought  back  to  the  light  of  day.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  what  hands  helped  to  build  our 
temple  of  democracy  and  how  much  it  cost : 


Sol  cost  of  land.   (1350  00 

Benjamin  Sloor's  bill,  contract  and  extras    7800  00 

Architect's  l>ill   85  00 

John  Kollin'fl  bill  for  well   20  25 

Perkins  4  Creasy,  building  fence,  etc     115  <l.i 

Clark  A  Pdetber,  stone  gute-po*ts   18  50 

Hczekiab  Dwinell,  gate   28  oo 

Smith  A  Wallie,  chestnut  rails  f'jr  fence   42  00 

William  II.  Walcott,  teaming   2  AO 

Simoon  Pufliajn,  freight   12  22 

Benjamin  Turner,  building  fence   4!)  84 

K.  T.  Waldrvu,  tuniing-poDta  and  furnlahingaame   87  00 

Calvin  Putnam,  lumber   43  70 

Ebtn  Putnam,  painting   61  40 

Eliot  i  Kimball,  masons   8  85 

Stephen  Granville,  furniture,  curtains,  etc   174  40 

Joseph  W.  Ropes,  furnace   380  00 

Joseph  L.  Jtoss,  furniture   445  oo 

William  O.  Haskell,  settees   125  47 

Total  $11,148  OS 


Total  cost,  South  Danvers  111,803  48 


The  building  committee  were  Fitch  Poole,  Joseph 
Poor,  Nathan  Tapley,  Calvin  Putnam,  E.  T.  Waldron, 
Jonah  Mudge.  In  the  summer  of  1883  the  Danvers 
town-house  was  enlarged  to  its  present  proportions. 

Thus  much  of  the  town-house.  To  take  up  the 
broken  thread  of  the  division  of  the  town  :  in  Feb- 


ruary Hi,  1855,  a  warrant  was  issued  under  the  hands 
of  Lewis  Allen,  Leonard  Poole  and  Nathan  H.  Poor — 
the  names  of  Benjamin  F.  Hutchinson  and  Joel  Put- 
nam, North  Parish  members  of  the  board  of  select- 
men, did  not  appear — warning  the  voters  to  meet  at 
Union  Hall,  in  the  South  Parish,  "  to  see  what  action 
the  Town  will  take  on  the  order  of  Notice  from  the 
Legislature  on  the  petition  of  Benjamin  Goodridge 
and  others,  relstive  to  a  division  of  the  Town." 

Lewis  Allen  was  chosen  moderator.  Alfred  A. 
Abbott  presented  the  following  resolution  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  truo  interests  of  all 
portions  of  the  Town  of  Danvers,  and  the  convenience  and  well-being  of 
it6  citizens  imperatively  demand  a  division  of  its  extended  territory  and 
numerous  population  into  two  separate  ami  independent  municipalities — 
that  an  equitable  and  convenient  division  would  be  made  by  a  dividing- 
line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  Water's  River  on  the  East,  thence  westerly 
through  the  centre  of  said  River,  to  Pine  Street,  and  thence  straight,  in 
a  northwesterly  course,  to  the  bend  in  Ipswich  River,  the  point  of  Inter- 
section of  the  stream  running  fruin  Phelp's  Mill  ;  all  remaining  ou  one 
side  of  said  lino  to  constitute  a  town  by  itself;  and  all  remaining  on  the 
other  side  of  said  line  to  constitute  another  and  separate  town  ;  and 
that  our  Representatives  in  the  Legislature  be  hereby  requested,  and  a 
committee  of  Ten  to  be  appointed  by  this  meeting  be  and  they  are  hereby 
instructed  to  use  all  fair  and  honourable  means  in  aid  of  the  prayer 
of  the  petition  of  Benjamin  Goodridge  ami  others,  and  to  secure  by  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature,  the  division  of  the  Town  substantially  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  above  indicated." 

An  adverse  amendment  offered  by  Samuel  Prfston 
was  voted  upon  four  different  times,  and  each  time  the 
amendment  was  declared  lost. 

Messrs.  [Jardy  and  Andrews  polled  the  house,  but 
could  not  agree  in  their  count. 

The  South  people  had  the  advantage  of  position. 
As  the  day  wore  away  the  northern  fanners  had  to 
think  of  the  cows  and  the  chores.  To  take  off  the 
keen  edge  of  the.  contest,  a  motion  was  interpolated 
that  a  committee  of  ten — live  from  each  section— be 
chosen  "  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  as  to 
see  what  names-  shall  be  applied  should  a  division 
take  place,  and  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting." 
It  would  take  a  long  time  to  choose  ten  men  ;  it  was 
getting  really  dark;  the  cows  would  be  suffering,  and 
then  the  committee  just  elected  were  to  report  at  the 
next  annual  meeting.  So  some  went — enough  to  de- 
cide the  contest  against  the  non-di visionists,  for  the 
South  people  hail  no  idea  of  deferring  the  matter. 
They  had  come  to  stay.  The  main  question  was  put, 
and  this  time  the  work  of  the  tellers  was  not  difficult. 
At  five  minutes  past  seven  o'clock  the  moderator  de- 
clared the  result  :  one  hundred  and  forty-one  opposed 
to  the  resolution  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  in 
favor. 

By  vote  of  the  meeting  the  chairman  nominated  as 
the  committee  called  for  by  the  resolution  :  Dr.  George 
Osborne,  It.  S.  Daniels,  Winthrop  Andrews,  Henry 
Poor,  Moses  Black,  Jr.,  Eben  Sutton,  Philemon  Put- 
nam, Joseph  S,  Needham,  Amos  Merrill  and  Francis 
Dane. 

Within  a  very  short  time,  March  8,  1855,  a  special 
meeting  was  held  in  the  new  town-hall  in  North 
Parish,  to  vote  by  ballot  on  the  question  :  "  Is  it  ex- 
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pedient  to  have  the  Town  divided  agreeably  to  the 
petition  of  Benjamin  Goodridge  and  others?  " 

Though  the  polls  were  kept  open  from  nine  o'clock 
to  rive,  the  advocates  of  division,  relying  on  the  vote 
already  secured,  wisely  let  the  day  go  by  default,  and 
Ihe  count  showed  but  four  yeas  to  four  hundred  and 
thirty-six  nays.  The  clerk  was  instructed  to  send  to 
the  Legislature  on  the  next  day  a  copy  of  the  record 
of  this  meeting,  and  Kendall  Osborne,  Samuel  Pres- 
ton, Andrew  Torr,  Daniel  Richards,  Joseph  Poor  and 
Henry  Fowler  were  appointed  to  remonstrate  against 
division.  James  L>.  Black  was  in  the  Senate,  and  Israel 
W.  Andrews  was  in  the  house.  The  latter  was  the 
champion  of  the  opposition  to  division,  and  by  a 
great  effort  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  adverse  vote 
in  one  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  bill;  but  on  May 
18,  1855,  the  Legislature  finally  passed  "An  Act  to 
Incorporate  the  Town  of  South  Danvcrs."  This  act 
established  a  division  line,  but  provided  that  if  a 
majority  ol*  the  voters  of  Danvers  should  by  vote  ex- 
press within  thirty  days  their  desire  to  have  the  line 
changed,  that  the  Governor  should  appoint  three 
commissioners  to  consider,  and  finally  determine  the 
same.  The  present  line  was  in  this  manner  estab- 
lished by  commissioners. 

An  examination  of  this  line  as  shown  on  any  good 
map  shows  that  instead  of  following  the  channel  ui 
Water's  River  to  the  Salem  line,  it  leaves  the  river 
and  turns  southerly,  so  as  to  include  about  fifty  acres 
south  of  the  bridge.  Upon  this  territory  is  a  part  of 
Hanson's  Grain-Mill,  the  large  brick-house  built  by 
Matthew  Hooper,  a  three-story  brick  tenement  house 
now  owned  by  John  Pates,  the  old  witchcraft  house 
of  the  Jacobs'  faniily,jand  several  other  dwellings.  Mat- 
thew Hooper  and  some,  if  nol  all,  of  his  neighbors 
petitioned  the  Legislature  to  be  set  o(f  from  Danvers 
to  South  Danvers,  but  Danvers  was  unwilling  to  let 
them  go,  and  nothing  came  of  their  petition. 

A  special  meeting  of  that  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  territory  which  still  retained  the  name  of  Dan- 
vers, was  called  on  2Xih  of  May,  to  take  such  steps  as 
(he  new  phase  of  iheir  immcipal  career  demanded. 
Certain  vacancies  in  o Dices  formerly  held  by  citizens 
of  the  new  town  were  filled.  In  the  place  of  Francis 
Baker,  William  L.  Weston  was  chosen  treasurer,  a 
position  to  which  he  was  annually  re-elected  for 
eighteen  years.  Samuel  Preston  and  Zephaniah  Pope 
were  elected  overseers  of  tin-  poor  in  the  places  of 
Wingate  Merrill  and  Andrew  Torr.  Daniel  P.  Pope 
was  added  to  the  health  committee;  Aaron  Putnam 
was  chosen  auditor.  There  were  already  three  Dan- 
vers men  on  the  old  board  of  selectmen,  and  seven 
out  of  twelve  on  the  school  committee,  and  in  each 
case  it  was  voted  "to  dispense  with  choosing  any 
more."  It  was  here  voted  that  the  chairmen  of 
the  several  boards  and  the  clerk  procure  all  the  books 
and  records  remaining  in  South  Danvers,  and  that  the 
Danvern  members  of  the  town-hall  building  commit- 
tee provide  a  suitable  place  for  them. 


Another  very  important  subject  was  considered  at 
this  first  meeting  of  Danvers  after  division.  It  is 
sufficiently  explained  in  the  vote  passed,  namely, 
"  that  a  committee  of   persons  be  chosen  to  con- 
fer with  a  committee  of  the  town  ol'  South  Danvers 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  division  of  town 
paupers,  town  property,  town  debts,  State  and  county 
taxes,  the  government  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  the 
expenses  of  the  bridges  now  existing  in  the  town  of 
Danvers,  and  any  other  matters  arising  from  the  divi- 
sion of  the  town,  and  if  the  said  committee  shall  dis- 
agree they  are  directed  to  apply  to  Ihe  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  for  the  County  of  Essex  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  disinterested  persons  to  hear  the  parties 
and  award  thereon."  At  an  adjournment  a  week  later 
the  blank  in  the  vote  was  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  one  from  each  of  the  old  school  districts  remaining 
in  Danvers,  as  follows:  No.  13,  William  Dodge,  Jr.; 
No.  2,  Henry  Fowler;  No.  3,  Aaron  Putnam  ;  No.  4, 
Francis  D.idge  ;  No.  5,  Nathaniel  Pope;  No.  6, 
Nathan  Tapley;  No.  14,  George  Tapley. 

South  Danvers  was  represented  by  George  Osborne, 
Henry  Poor,  Robert  S.  Daniels,  Francis  Baker,  Eben 
King  and  Abel  Preston. 

Tire  two  committees,  acting  in  conference,  first  met 
on  June  25,  1855,  and  proceeded  then,  and  at  suc- 
cessive adjournments,  to  a  very  systematic  appraisal 
and  adjustment  of  accounts  between  the  two  towns. 
The  report,  which  was  accepted  in  all  particulars  save 
that  part  which  referred  to  the  government  of  the 
Peabody  Institute,  on  March  2,  1857,  and  which  was 
finally  accepted  as  a  whole  on  February  1, 1858,  covers 
nearly  twenty  large-sized  pages  of  record,  and,  though 
very  interesting  reading,  is  too  long  to  insert  here.  A 
few  general  items  may  be  culled  from  the  report,  how- 
ever. The  footing  of  the  appraisal  of  the  property  of 
the  old  town,  on  May  IS,  1855,  the  day  of  division, 
exclusive  of  the  two  town  houses,  the  Surplus  Revenue 
and  the  Massachusetts  School  fund,  was  #39,184.50. 

The  assessors'  valuation,  I S-l 4 ,  of  property  north  of 
the  division  line  was  #1,444,1)00;  south  of  the  line, 
S2,732,()00.  Danvers  was,  therefore,  entitled  to  34iWo 
per  cent,  of  the  corporate  property,  or  the  value  of 
#13,553.14,  and  South  Danvers  to  65iWo  per  cent., 
$25,691.36. 

To  the  town  of  Danvers  was  assigned  property 
scheduled  as  follows: 


Engine  General  Scott,  fixtures  ami  hoso   $811  00 

Engine  Gonoral  Putnam,  fixtures  and  lioso   Mi;  50 

Engine  Ocean,  fixtures  and  hose   t;.i7  en 

Sail  car  at  rjanvorsport   Li  (in 

Engine  House  No.  "J   27.r»  oo 

Engine  [louse  No.  t   300  no 

Engine  House  No  1   [jjq  oq 

Hearts  House  at  Cemefei y   -15  00 

Hoarse  House  at  liraiuan's   120  on 

Two  new  hearses,  $110  ;  one  old  hearse,  $20   400  00 

Liquors  and  lixtuivH  at  .1.  W.  Snows   100  .10 

Iron  safe,  MHO  Hie.  at  8c   112  00 

Case  for  weigh  ts and  measures   ft  00 

Bookcase,  7,  Pound  at  Whipplo's  Brook,  33   4o  oo 

five  ballot  boxes,  3,  stereotype  maps  of  Danvers,  1   4  on 
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Reservoir  near  K.  Putnam's   89  25 

Reservoir  near  C.  Putnam's   K>4  CO 

Reservoir  near  Village  Bank   89  25 

Reecrroir  mar  Baptist  Church  (interest  in)   1  00 

Hooka-and-laddcrs  near  Baptist  Church   26  oo 

Hooks-and-ladders  uear  Fox  Hill   S  00 

Hook-aml-laJders  near  Berry's  Stable   15  OH 

Hooks-and-ladders  near  P.  Tapley'a  house   25  00 

Total  $4207  50 


The  residue  of  town  property,  including  the  town 
farm  and  almshouse  (appraised  at  $22,050,  and  per- 
sonal property  thereon,  $5,519),  the  whole  valued  at 
$34,8S7,  was  assigned  to  South  Danvers. 

The  Surplus  Revenue  Fund  ($10,000),  by  the  terms 
of  the  act  was  to  be  apportioned  according  to  the 
number  of  children  between  rive  and  fifteen  years  of 
age,  on  May  1,  1855,  on  either  side  of  the  line.  The 
number  of  children  was  ascertained  to  be  as  follows: 

District.    Danvers.    S.  Danvers.         District    Danvers    S.  Danvers. 


1 

359 

10 

47 

2 

239 

11 

350 

3 

53 

12 

170 

4 

71 

13 

228 

5 

126 

14 

181 

6 

32 

44 

■ 

7 

51 

Totals 

930 

1170 

8 

125 

9 

22 

To  Danvers  was,  therefore,  assigned  $4,413.85  ;  to 
South  Danvers,  $5,586.15.  The  amount  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts School  Fund,  $862.72,  was,  on  the  same 
basis,  apportioned,  $383.45  to  Danvers,  and  $485.27  to 
South  Danvers. 

The  cost  of  the  two  new  town  houses  was  found,  as 
has  been  already  noticed,  to  be  $22,1*51.53.  The  north 
building  cost  $11,148.05.  On  the  basis  of  valuation, 
Danvers  was  entitled  only  to  the  34r5Tini  Per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  both  buildings,  namely,  $7,038.24;  there- 
fore, Danvers  was  indebted  to  South  Danvers  in  this 
matter,  $3,209.81. 

The  total  tax  for  1855  was  found  to  be  $44,698,  of 
which  $15,460.15  was  due  Danvers,  and  $29,237.85 
South  Danvers;  and  the  balance  of  accounts  showed 
that  Danvers  owed  South  Danvers,  $9,016.98. 

The  total  indebtedness  of  the  old  town,  on  May  IS, 
1S55,  was  $05,107.38,  of  which  $20,000  was  held  by 
the  Salem  Savings  Hank,  about  $19,000  by  the  Warren 
Bank,  $10,000  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Surplus  Revenue 
Fund,  and  $3,500  by  the  Danvers  Savings  Bank;  and 
the  total  assets,  $4,829.18 — leaving  the  balance  of  in- 
debtedness, $60,338.20.  Of  this  balance,  Danvers  was 
holden  to  pay,  according  to  the  fixed  ratio,  $20,869.78; 
South  Danvers,  $39,468.42.  And  it  was  decided  that 
South  Danvers  pay  to  Danvers  this  latter  amount  in 
full  discharge  of  its  proportion  of  indebtedness,  with 
interest  from  May  15,  1855,  and  that  Danvers,  retain- 
ing all  the  assets,  continue  liable  for  the  whole  amount 
of  indebtedness. 

One  [joint  the  joint  committee  could  not  agree  up- 
on. The  Danvers  men  claimed  that  South  Dan  vers 
was  liable  to  pay  its  proportion  of  two  roads,  Town's 


road  and  Endicott  Street;  the  South  Danvers  men 
refused  to  allow  the  claim,  and  the  matter  was  passed 
unsettled. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  bridges  in 
the  old  town,  the  committee  awarded  eight  hundred 
aud  seventy-five  dollars  to  be  paid  by  South  Danvers 
to  Danvers  as  an  indemnity  to  the  latter  fur  the 
greater  burden  thenceforth  to  be  borne  by  reason  of 
their  maintenance. 

The  final  balance  of  all  accounts  passed  upon 
showed  that  South  Danvers  was  indebted  to  Danvers 
in  the  sum  of  $33,93]  .86. 

It  was  found  that  of  the  thirty-seven  paupers  at 
the  almshouse,  seven  had  gained  or  derived  a  settle- 
ment within  the  limits  of  Danvers,  and  the  remainder 
within  the  new  town  and  mutual  releases  were  re- 
commended from  each  town  to  the  other  from  liability 
for  support  of  those  paupers  not  found  to  belong  to 
the  respective  towns. 

The  relative  interests  of  the  two  towns  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Peabody  Institute  were  adjusted  so 
that  South  Danvers  should  have  nine  of  the  twelve 
trustees,  a  lion's  share  and  inasmuch  as  four  of 
the  board  were  already  residents  of  Danvers,  it  was 
provided  that  the  first  vacancy  occurring  among 
these  four  should  be  filled  from  South  Danvers. 

Finally,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  it  was  agreed  that 
Danvers  should  pay  its  proportional  expense  of  the 
cost  (two  hundred  dollars),  of  copying  the  records  for 
South  Danvers,  and  that  the  latter  town  should  pay 
its  proportion  of  J.  C.  Stickney's  bill  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  for  services  in  behalf  of  the  North 
people  before  the  Legislature. 

And  so,  now  fur  more  than  thirty  years,  there  have 
been  two  towns  where  there  was  but  one.  Those  who 
went  out  are  richer  and  more  populous  than  those 
who  are  left;  but  to  the  latter,  within  narrowed 
limits,  belong  the  name  and  fame  of  the  old  town. 
The  question  of  division  gave  rise  to  much  bitter  feel- 
ing, but  the  fact  of  division  was  sooner  or  later  one 
of  necessity.  It  is  only  strange  that  it  did  not  come 
earlier.  Traces  of  this  feeling,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, might  still  reward  patient  research,  but  the 
younger  generation  know  it  not.  While  there  is 
little  mutually  attractive  between  the  towns,  but 
each  looks  to  Salem  as  a  centre,  there  is  nothing  re- 
pellant  between  them,  and  with  increased  traveling 
facilities  the  people  are  learning  to  know  each  other 
better  to  the  end  of  a  more  perfect  cordiality  and 
unity. 

And,  now,  to  return  to  the  broken  thread  of  the 
story  of  George  Peabody's  benefactions.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1856  it  was  known  that 
the  man  whose  name  had  become  so  widely  honored 
intended  presently  to  leave  London  for  a  visit  to  this 
country.  On  the  petition  of  the  trustees  of  the  insti- 
tute the  selectmen  of  South  Danvers  called  a  town- 
meeting,  August  21,  1856,  at  which  resolutions  of 
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welcome  were  passed,  and  a  committee  of  twenty, 
together  with  the  selectmen,  were  appointed  to  meet 
Mr.  Peabody  on  his  arrival  at  New  York  "  to  invite 
him  to  the  home  of  his  youth,  and  the  seat  of  his 
noble  benefactions;  and,  if  he  shall  accept  their  in- 
vitation, to  adopt  such  measures  for  his  reception  and 
entertainment  as,  in  their  judgment,  will  best  express 
the  love  and  honor  which  we  bear  him."  An  attested 
copy  of  the  action  of  South  Danvera  was  sent  to 
Danvers,  with  an  invitation  to  unite  in  the  proposed 
reception. 

On  September  ]0th  a  Danvers  town-meeting  passed 
a  series  of  resolutions,  thanking  "  our  sister  town  of 
South  Danvers  for  the  invitation  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  Mr.  Pea- 
body,"  heartily  concurring  in  the  sentiments  of  the  res- 
olutions adopted  by  them,  and  a  committee  of  twenty- 
one  were  chosen  to  act  with  the  South  Danvers  com- 
mittee.   The  gentlemen  chosen  were, — 

Joshua  Silvester,  chairman. 

Samuel  Preston.  Phih-mon  Putnam. 

Ebenezer  Hunt.  Levi  Merrill,  m 

Samuel  P.  Fowler.  Charles  Page. 

William  L.  Weston.  Reuhen  Wiikins. 

Matthew  Hooper.  William  Endicott 

Israel  II.  Putnam.  William  Green. 

Augustus  Mudge.  Charles  P.  Preston. 

James  D.  Black.  Benjamin  V.  Hutchinson. 

John  A.  IrfaroyJ.  George  A.  Tnpley. 

Nathan  Tapley.  Arthur  A.  Putnam,  secretary. 

The  committees  of  the  two  towns  henceforth  acted 
as  a  joint  committee,  and  the  general  expenses  of  the 
celebration  were  borne  by  the  inhabitants  of  both 
towns  in  due  proportion,  as  if  no  division  had  taken 
place.  Delegations  from  the  joint  committee  were 
sent  to  New  York  to  welcome  Mr.  Peabody  on  his  ar- 
rival, and,  despite  numerous  invitations  to  accept  of 
metropolitan  honors,  he  declined  to  accept  any  pub- 
lic demonstration  except  from  the  hands  of  his  own 
townsmen.  And  so  on  the  'Jth  of  October,  1856,  the 
old  town  gave  her  son  a  royal  welcome.  Because  of 
Mr.  Peabody's  modest  refusal  to  be  honored  elsewhere, 
those  who  wished  to  show  him  their  respect  were 
obliged  to  come  to  him.  "From  being  simply  a  vil- 
lage festival,  it  became  almost  national  in  its  char- 
acter." 

The  day  of  the  reception  opened  auspiciously — 
one  of  the  fine  Indian  summer  days.  Mr.  Peabody 
had  come  from  Georgetown,  driving  over  the  road  in 
a  private  carriage  with  his  two  sisters  and  a  nephew. 
A  salute  of  a  hundred  guns  announced  his  arrival  at 
the  Maple  Street  Church,  Danvers  Plain*.  Here  he 
was  met  by  the  committee,  and  was  seated  in  an  ele- 
gant barouche,  drawn  by  six  horses,  accompanied  by 
RobertS.  Daniels,  Joshua  Silvester  and  Rev.  Milton 
P.  Braman. 

"The  scene  here  was  very  beautiful.  The  spire  of 
the  church  and  private  buildings  were  gayly  dressed 
with  (lags  and  streamers,  and  in  full  view  was  an  ele- 
gant three-fold  arch  spanning  the  wide  street,  the  cen- 
tre arch  rising  high  above  the  others,  and  being 


adorned  with  evergreens,  wreaths,  medalions,  flowers 
and  Hags."  This  arch  deserves  more  than  passing 
notice.  One  cannot  easily  imagine  its  imposing  and 
graceful  proportions.  It  was  designed  and  executed 
by  Mr.  Silvester,  and  coming  first  in  the  long  series 
of  decorations  with  which  the  streets  of  both  towns 
were  adorned,  Mr.  Peabody  personally  expressed  his 
surprise  and  grateful  admiration  to  its  designer  at  his 
side. 

Two  cavalcades  were  drawn  up  just  below  the 
arch;  one  wholly  of  ladies,  added  greatly  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  escort.  Each  lady  threw  into  Mr. 
Peabody's  carriage,  as  he  passed,  a  bouquet  of  flowers. 
The  procession  moved  on  through  High  Street  to 
Danversport,  and  so  on  to  South  Danvers,  "  through 
streets  lined  with  decorated  houses  and  under  wav- 
ing flags  and  triumphal  arches,  attended  by  the  boom- 
ing of  cannon  and  strains  of  martial  music.  The 
shouts  and  salutations  of  the  people  were  gracefully 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Peabody  as  he  bowed  to  the 
throng  on  either  side."  The  cavalcades  and  car- 
riages forming  as  escort  about  half  a  mile  long,  pro- 
ceeded thus  through  and  out  of  Danvers  and  into 
South  Danvers. 

At  Wilson's  Corner  Mr.  Peabody  and  his  escort 
found  drawn  up  to  receive  them  the  main  body  of  a 
large  and  notable  procession. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
day.  The  pageant  of  joy  was  equalled  only  by  the 
pageant  of  sorrow,  when  through  the  same  streets  the 
great  benefactor  was  years  later  borne  to  his  grave. 
On  the  day  following  the  reception  Mr.  Peabody 
went  back  in  company  with  his  sisters  to  George- 
town. A  large  crowd  was  gathered  in  Danvers 
Square,  intent  on  having  a  last  hand-shaking.  Tired, 
as  he  must  have  been,  it  was  evidently  his  intention 
to  proceed  with  only  a  passing  greeting,  but  he 
found  his  way  blocked  by  a  barrier  he  could  not  re- 
sist. A  chain  of  little  children  stretched,  hand  in 
hand,  clear  across  the  wide  street.  He  stopped,  and 
the  informal  reception  held  from  the  open  carriage, 
and  his  expression  of  pleasure  at  the  enthusiastic 
welcome  accorded  him,  made  a  pleasing  close  of  the 
great  reception. 

Branch  Library  and  Peabody  Institute. — 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  Joshua 
Silvester  had  partaken  of  Mr.  Peabody's  hospitalities 
in  London.  Mr.  Silvester  went  to  England  in  the 
latter  part  of  1 84G,  the  year  after  the.  disastrous  tire 
which  swept  away  his  business  on  Danvers  Plains. 
He  took  with  him  his  brother-in-law,  J.  M.  C.  Noyes, 
and  Jacob  Cross,  Samuel  Knights,  Chas.  Wait,  and 
one  Story,  of  Essex,  and  introduced  the  business  of 
making  pegged  shoes  in  Manchester.  Mr.  Silvester 
came  back  within  a  year,  the  others  soon  following, 
except  Noyes,  who  remained  and  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness until  his  death,  about  ten  years  ago.  Between 
1850  and  1855  Mr.  Silvester  made  four  other  trips  to 
Pmgland.    On  one  of  these,  in  '53,  he  took  letters  to 
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Mr.  Peabody,  was  invited  to  attend  his  annual 
Fourth  of  July  dinner,  and  being  the  only  Dan  vers 
man  in  London,  was  asked  much  by  him  concerning 
the  progress  of  the  Institute  he  had  then  recently 
given.  This  acquaintance  thus  formed,  ripened  with 
later  visits. 

It  was  to  Mr.  Silvester  that,  soon  after  the  recep- 
tion here  in  1S56,  Mr.  Peabody  wrote  from  George- 
town, requesting  a  meeting  on  the  arrival  of  a  certain 
train  at  the  Danvers  station.  While  walking  to- 
gether on  the  station  platform,  Mr.  Peabody  first 
made  known  his  intention  to  give  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars to  establish  a  Branch  Library  for  Danvers,  so 
that  the  citizens  of  this  part  of  the  old  town  would 
not  be  obliged  to  depend  on  the  Institute  at  South 
Danvers.  He  asked  Mr.  Silvester  to  bring  to  him  at 
the  Revere  House,  Boston,  a  list  of  suitable  persons 
to  receive  the  gift.  Mr.  Silvester  found  him  enjoying 
buckwheat  cakes  at  a  late  breakfast;  and  over  an  in- 
formal cup  of  coffee  the  list  was  accepted,  with  Mr. 
Silvester's  name,  which  Mr.  Peabody  insisted  upon 
adding.  This  letter,  soon  written,  is  self  •explana- 
tory. 

"RF.vtaE  House,  Boston,  Dec.  22,  1856. 

"  Gentlemen  : — During  my  recent  visit  to  the  old  town  of  D;uivers,  I 
bad  opportunities  of  examining  into  and  understanding  the  operations 
uf  the  Institute,  and  of  ascertaining  to  Home  extent  the  comparative  ud- 
mntages  derived  from  it  by  different  portions  of  the  tow  n. 

"  In  compliance  with  my  original  directions  the  Institute  was  located 
within  one-third  of  a  mile  of  the  site  of  the  meeting  house  formerly  un- 
der the  pastoral  care  of  It.  v.  Mr,  Walker;  and  while  thus  the  popula- 
tion ol  South  Danvers  is  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  Institute, 
the  population  of  Danvers  is  mostly  too  remote  therefrom,  and  cannot 
very  conveniently  share  fully  in  its  privileges.  It  has  occurred  to  nie 
that  a  Branch  Library  might  be  established  in  Danvers,  in  some  central 
position,  probably  the  Plains,  which  would  remedy  the  existing  difficul- 
ty  and  would  secure  to  the  inhabitants  a  more  equal  participation  in  the 
benefits  which  it  mil-  my  design  to  confer  upon  all. 

"  I  therefore  propose  to  make  a  donation  of  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  for 
the  j»n rpose  of  establishing  a  Branch  Library,  to  bo  located  as  before 
mentioned  provided  the  suggestions  and  conditions  hereinafter  stated 
are  satisfactory  to  all  the  parties  interested. 

*'  1'irst,  the  Library  shall  be  called  and  known  as  the  BRANCH  LIBRARY 
of  the  Pxabody  Institute,  and  shall  be  under  tho  direction  and  control 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Institute,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  are  the  funds  of  the  Institute  and  itrt  library  at  South  Danvers. 

Second,  Three  Thousand  Dollars  of  the  amount  to  he  expended  at 
OllCe  fiH  the  purchase  of  IhhiWs,  and  the  titling  up  a  room  or  rooms  for 
Ibell  reception  ;  the  remainder,  Seven  Thousand  Dollars,  to  be  safely  in- 
vented by  -.aid  Trustees,  and  the  income  thereof  to  be  used  by  the  Lyce- 
um ami  Library  Committee  of  the  Institute  for  the  increase  of  the  Li- 
brary, the  pay.  '  i .  a  rent,  and  for  defraying  such  other  expenses  as 
may  lie  incurred  in  the  proper  care  and  management  of  the  same  ;  the 
whole  income  to  he  used  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  Branch  Li- 
brary. 

"Third,  tin-  inhabitants  of  Danvers  are  to  be  still  entitled  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  the  Parent  Library 
and  of  the  Lyceum,  and  the  inhabitants  of  South  Danvers  are  to  have 
the  right  of  participating  equally  in  the  privileges  of  the  Branch  Libra- 
ry. If,  however,  it  should  be  found  hereafter  that  this  arrangement 
ought  to  lie  modified  for  the  better  accommodation  and  the  greater  ad- 
vantage of  all  Concerned,  then  this  last  provision,  as  also  either  of  the 
others,  may  be  altered  by  general  consent ;  such  alteration  being  subject 
to  my  approbation. 

"  It  is  my  desire,  gentlemen,  that  you  will,  as  soon  after  the  receipt 
of  this  as  convenient,  confer  with  some  of  our  friends  in  Danvers,  in 
which  conference  it  is  my  wish  that  the  Lyceum  and  Library  Committee 
of  the  Institute  should  take  part,  as  in  all  proceedings  relating  to  this 
matter.  "  Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

"Geokoe  Pea  body,'1 


Mr.  Peabody  designated  Lev.  Milton  P.  Braman, 
Samuel  Preston,  Joshua  Silvester,  James  D.  Black, 
Matthew  Hooper  and  William  L.  Weston,  to  act  in 
the  conference,  suggested  by  the  above  letter,  with 
the  trustees  of  the  Institute  and  the  Lyceum  and  Li- 
brary Committee.  Appropriate  resolutions  were 
passed  at  a  town-meeting  held  January  12,  1S57  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  it  was  voted  to  offer  to  the  trustees 
for  the  use  of  the  branch  library  certain  rooms  in  the 
Town-House  over  the  selectmen's  and  town-clerk's 
offices.  And  here  the  library  was  situated  for  about 
a  dozen  years.  The  first  delivery  of  books  from  the 
branch  library  was  September  5,  1857:  It  then  con- 
tained two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy  vol- 
umes. 

But  as  early  as  the  March  meeting  of  1857,  the 
town  took  action  towards  securing  a  suitable  lot 
on  which  some  time  to  erect  a  library  building.  The 
matter  was  referred  with  full  powers  to  a  committee 
consisting  of  the  selectmen  and  Matthew  Hooper  and 
Wm.  L.  Weston  tit  large;  and,  by  districts,  Joshua 
Silvester, Moses  Black,  Jr.,  Aan.u  Putnam,  Francis  P. 
Putnam,  James  (loodale,  Israel  W.  Andrews,  George 
Tapley  and  Frederick  A.  Wilkins.  This  committee 
purchased,  for  four  thousand  dollars,  about  four  and 
a  half  acres,  fronting  on  Sylvan  Street,  of  land 
formerly  a  part  of  Judge  Samuel  Putnam's  estate. 
Mr.  Silvester,  Mr.  Hooper  and  Augustus  Mudge  were 
appointed  to  lay  out  the  ground  in  a  suitable  manner. 
This  latter  committee  expended  $347.13  in  grading, 
laying  out  walks,  etc.,  and  they  set  out  two  hundred 
and  sixty-one  rock-maple  trees.  In  their  report  they 
say  : 

"When  Mr.  George  Peabody  was  riding  through  these  grounds  last 
August,  ho  seemed  to  inquire  with  much  interest,  what  grounds  ihey 
were ;  be  was  answered  that  it  was  Peabody  Park,  a  lot  purchased  by 
the  Town  for  the  Ilraneli  Library  Building  site,  and  as  there  is  no  name 
sanctioned  by  Die  Town,  the  Committee  would  advise  the  adoption  of 
Peabody  Park  as  the  future  name  of  this  lot.  .  .  .  The  committee 
would  also  express  their  appreciation  ot  the  valuable  services  of  one  of 
their  number  who  has  been  removed  by  death,  Mr.  Matthew  Hooper, 
and  add  their  testimony  to  his  worth  as  a  member  of  the  committee  and 
the  high  estimation  in  w  hich  he  was  justly  held  by  citizens  of  the 
tow  n." 

Ten  years  passed,  long,  trying  years;  and  after  the 
war  was  over,  in  the  spring  of  18G6,  it  was  known  that 
Mr.  Peabody  intended  to  visit  this  country  again.  At 
a  special  town-meeting,  April  23,  18GG,  Lev.  Milton 
P.  Braman  and  Daniel  Richards  were  sent  to  meet 
Mr.  Peabody  at  New  York,  and  in  concert  with  a 
delegation  from  South  Danvers  to  tender  him  a 
cordial  welcome  in  behalf  of  both  towns. 

This  visit  was  especially  auspicious  to  Danvers. 
Not  contented  with  the  generous  gift  of  the  branch 
library,  Mr.  Peabody  had  come  prepared  to  make  a 
tar  more  notable  donation.  The  endowment  of  the 
Peabody  Institute  of  Danveks  is  contained  in  the 
following  letter : 

"To  Kev.  Milton  P.  Bkaman,  Joshua  Silvester,  Fuanois  Pea  bod  i, 
Jit.,  Samuel  1*.  Fowler,  Daniel  Richards,  Israel  W.  Andbews,  Jacob 
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F.  l'£H»y,  Charles  r.  Preston  and  Israel  II.  Putnam,  ISsqiis.,  nil  of 
Danvers. 

••  Gentlemen  : — In  a  letter  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Institute 
at  South  Danvers,  bearing  date  of  the  lid  of  hist  month,  I  expressed  to 
them  my  purpose  of  giving,  in  addition  to tho Ten  Thousand  Dollars 
formerly  given  by  me  to  them  lor  tho  foundation  of  the  Branch  Library 
in  your  town,  the  sum  of  Forty  Thousand  Dollars,  making  in  all  Fifty 
Thousand  Dollars  for  the  foundation  of  ft  separate  end  distinct  Institu- 
tion in  your  town  ;  and  with  the  understanding  that  by  the  necessary 
niuucipal  action  on  the  part  of  South  Danvers  and  Danvers,  each  town 
should  formally  relinquish  all  rights  and  privileges  ill  the  Library,  Lec- 
tures or  other  benefits  ..f  the  other  ;  and  I  then  also  stated  that  it  would 
be  necessary  that  the  fund  heretofore  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Institute  at  South  Danvers  fur  [he  especial  use  of  the  Branch  Lib- 
rary should  be  transferred  to  those  who  should  hereafter  have  it  in 
charge. 

"The  Town  of  South  Danvers  having  taken  the  municipal  action  indi- 
cated iu  the  letter  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  now,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  Town  of  Danvers  has  taken  or  shall  tako  like  action,  desig- 
nate you,  gentlemen,  as  the  persons  to  whom  the  funds  heretofore  held 
by  the  said  Trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  Branch  Library,  shall  now  be 
transferred,  and  give  yon  in  addition  the  sum  of  Forty  Thousand  Dol- 
lars; which  with  the  amount  thus  transferred  to  you,  shall  be  by  you 
held  in  trust,  or  expended  under  tho  provision  of  such  Trust,  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Institute,  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  Mo- 
rality, in  the  Town  of  Danvers,  similar  in  its  general  character  to  that 
which  now  exists  at  South  Danveis. 

"Of  the  amount,  I  direct  that  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  be 
and  always  remain  permanently  invested  as  a  Fund,  of  which  the 
annual  income  shall  he  expended,  under  the  direction  of  yourselves  and 
your  successors  for  the  maintenance,  increaso,  and  care  of  the  Library, 
and  the  delivery  of  such  Lectures  or  courses  of  Lectures,  as  shall  be  con- 
ducive to  the  purpose  proposed  in  the  establishment  of  the  institution. 

"The  remainder  of  the  amount  I  have  placed  in  your  hands  us  above, 
shall  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  lor  the  Library  and 
other  purposes  of  the  said  Institute,  which  shall  be  completed  within 
two  years  from  the  date  hereof.  In  the  event  of  any  and  all  tho  vacan- 
cies occurring  in  the  number  of  you,  my  Trustees  above  named,  by  resig- 
nation, by  death,  or  in  what  manner  soever  such  vacancy  shall  occur,  t 
direct  that  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  choice  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Town  of  Danvers  legally  qualified  to  vote  at  Town-meetings,  who 
shall,  at  a  Towu-ineeting  to  be  called  for  the  purpose  as  soon  as  conven- 
iently may  be  after  such  vacancy  occurs,  make  such  choice  ;  and  1 
further  direct  that  my  said  Trustees  shall  annually  make  ami  print  a 
Report,  which  shall  be  made  public  ami  published  setting  forth  tho  con. 
ditioii  of  the  Library  and  of  the  funds  invested. 

"And  wishing  as  I  do  to  promote  both  now,  and  for  atl  coining  time  a 
spirit  of  Peace,  unity  and  brotherly  love,  I  enjoin  upon  you  and  ^our 
successors  forever  the  same  principles  and  directions  for  your  guidance 
in  relation  to  party  politics  or  sectarian  theology,  or  any  allusion  to 
them  whatever  in  any  of  the  lectures,  meetings  or  transactions  of  the  In- 
stitute, which  I  have  already  enjoined  upon  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody 
In-titute  at  South  Danvers,  in  my  letter  September  22,  1800,  and  I  beg 
to  ref.  r  you  specially  to  that  letter,  for  the  rules  to  be  observed  iu  rela- 
tion lo  your  future  course. 

"I  liaxe  further  to  ask,  that  vou  will  communicate  the  contents  of 
this  letter  of  trust  to  a  town-meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Danvers  at  as 
early  a  day  ;oj  convenient, 

•'  I  am  with  high  respect  your  bumble  servant, 

"Gkoroe  Peabody. 

"Oakland,  JId  ,  October  30,  1800." 

KU1.E3  ai'.FKUBCI'  TO  IN  MB.  l-KABODi's  LETTElt, 

"  .My  earnest  wish  to  promote  at  all  times  a  spirit  of  harmony  and 
good  will  in  society,  my  aversion  to  intolerance  and  party  rancor  and  my 
enduring  respect  and  lovo  for  the  happy  institutions  of  our  prosperous 
republic,  impel  Die  to  express  the  wish  that  the  Institute  I  have  pur- 
pj=ed  to  you  shall  always  be  strictly  guarded  against  the  possibility  of 
being  made  a  theater  for  the  dissemination  or  discussion  of  sectarian 
theology  or  party  politics ;  that  it  shall  never  minister  in  any  manner 
whatever  to  infidelity,  to  visionary  theories  of  a  pretended  philosophy 
which  may  be  aimed  at  the  subversion  of  the  approved  morals  of  society  ; 
that  it  shall  never  lend  its  aid  or  influence  to  the  propagation  of  opin- 
ions tending  to  create  or  encourage  sectional  jwalousiea  iu  our  happy 
country,  or  which  may  lead  to  the  alienation  of  the  people  of  one  state 
•r  section  of  the  Union  from  another. 

"  But  that  it  shall  be  so  Conducted,  throughout  its  whole  career,  as  to 


teach  political  and  religious  charity,  toleration  and  beneficence,  and 
prove  itself  to  bo,  iu  all  conditions  and  contingencies,  the  true  friend  of 
our  inestimable  Union,  of  tho  salutary  institutions  of  our  froe  govern- 
ment, aud  of  liberty  regulated  by  law." 

Some  question  arose  as  to  Lit e  best  locution  for  the 
New  Institute.  At  the  annua]  meeting  of  the  town, 
1S67,  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of 
which  Wm.  L.  Weston  was  chairman,  who  reported, 
"  There  are  many  considerations  which  would  make 
it  desirable  that  a  building  such  as  is  proposed  should 
be  more  centrally  located  ;  but,  after  conferring  with 
the  Trustees,  they  are  nearly  unanimous  in  the  con- 
clusion that  the  interests  of  the  town  will  be  best 
promoted  by  its  location  on  the  spot  originally  se- 
lected. They  therefore  recommend  the  passage  of 
the  following  vote  :  That  the  Selectmen  of  the  town 
be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  transfer  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Institute  the  lot  known  as 
Peabody  Park,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon,  at 
such  time  as  the  Trustees  may  deem  expedient,  a  Ly- 
ceum and  Library  building." 

These  recommendations  were  accepted.  Time  adds 
each  year  to  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  and  empha- 
sizes the  wisdom  of  the  choice. 

Plans  for  a  building  were  laid  before  Mr.  Peabody 
and  approved  by  him.  On  the  10th  of  February, 
18(58,  a  contract  was  made  with  Charles  II.  Smith,  of 
Newburyport,  lor  its  construction,  for  the  sum  of 
#18,500.  The  institute  was  completed  in  January, 
1870,  at  a  total  cost  of  $29,241.  It  is  a  wooden  build- 
ing, inclined  to  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture, 
eighty-six  by  fil'ty-two  feet,  and  contains  on  the  lower 
tloor  the  Peabody  Public  Library,  and  on  the  second 
door  a  large  lecture-hall. 

.Mr.  Peabody  was  again  expected  from  England 
during  the  summer  of  1870.  The  formal  opening  of 
the  institute  was  deferred  to  the  14th  of  July,  when 
he,  himself,  was  present.  A  permanent  record  of  the 
events  of  that  memorable  day  was  made  by  the  gra- 
phic pen  of  Dr.  B  ram  an. 

A  few  months  later,  and  the  world  received  in  sad- 
ness the  news  that  George  Peabody  was  dead.  He 
died  on  the  4th  of  November,  1S70,  in  London. 
Once  more  he.  was  borne  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
cannon  of  a  noble  ship  of  the  Queen  of  England  an- 
nounced to  his  native  land  the  arrival  of  his  body- 
According  to  his  ilying  request  he  was  buried  from 
the  place  where  he  was  born,  aud  the  funeral  pomp 
was  such  as  when  a  king  dies. 

The  citizens  of  South  Danvers  had  already  honored 
and  perpetuated  his  name  by  the  acceptance  id'  an 
act  passed  bv  the  Legislature  April  13,  IS68,  that 
"  the  town  of  South  Danvers,  in  the  County  of  Eisex, 
shall  take  the  name  of  Peabody." 

The  people  of  Danvers  hold  Mr.  Peabody's  name 
very  dear.  His  gift  to  them  was  especially  generous, 
for,  were  his  only  motive  to  remember  his  birth-place, 
that  might  well  have  been  satisfied  by  his  original 
gift  to  the  old  town.     The  Peabody  Institute  of  Dan- 
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vers  is  a  potent  influence  lor  education,  which,  in  the 
words  of  the  donor,  "  is  a  debt  due  from  the  present 
to  future  generations." 

Of  the  original  life  Trustees  Francis  Peabody, 
Jr.,  Samuel  P.  Fowler,  Israel  W.  Andrews  and  Is- 
rael H.  Putnam  are  still  on  the  board. 

The  first  vacancies  occurred  in  1871,  when  Mr. 
Braman  and  Mr.  Preston  resigned.  I  t  was  then  voted 
that  the  term  of  office  of  trustees  elected  by  the  town 
should  be  four  years;  and  Mr.  Preston  and  Melvin  B. 
Putnam  were  elected.  In  1875  Mr.  Preston  and  Ezra 
D.  Hines  were  elected.  In  1877  Mr.  Perry  resigned 
and  Dr.  W.  W.  Eaton  was  elected  in  his  place.  In 
1879  Mr.  Preston  and  Mr.  Hines  were  re-elected.  At 
the  expiration  of  Dr.  Eaton's  term,  in  1S81,  J.Peter 
Gardner  was  elected.  In  18S3  Lucius  A.  Mudge  and 
William  T.  Damon  were  elected.  In  1885  Mr.  Gard- 
ner was  re-elected.  In  1SS7  Mr.  Mudge  and  Mr. 
Damon  were  re-elected,  and  Joseph  W.  Woodman 
was  also  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Daniel  Richards. 

A  course  of  free  lectures,  concerts,  etc.,  have  been 
annually  provided  since  the  winter  of  1SC7-G8,  at*an 
average  expense  of  about  $500. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  March  16,  1882,  the 
trustees  were  incorporated  to  hold  property  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $300,000. 

The  list  of  librarians  since  the  opening  of  tin 
Branch  Library —April  1,  1857,  Nathaniel  Hills; 
June  24,  1865,  S.  P.  Fowler,  pro  tein. ;  October  9, 
1865,  Win.  Rankin,  Jr.;  January,  1867,  A.  Sumner 
Howard;  April,  1882,  Lizzie  51.  Howard  ;  January  3, 
18S5,  Emilie  K.  Davis.  A  few  hummers  ago  the 
library  was  closed  and  the  hooks  classified  and  cata- 
logued according  to  modern  scientific  methods.  The 
special  committee  were  Dr.  W.  W.  Eaton  and  Rev. 
W.  E.G.  Wright,  of  the  Maple  Street  Church.  A 
contemporaneous  report  says  that  ''  upon  the  latter 
rested  the  heaviest  burden  of  gratuitous  work  which 
he  has  shouldered,  although  it  was  a  labor  of  love, 
and  carried  through  almost  without  stopping  to  rest 
for  six  months.  With  what  assistance  the  doctor 
could  find  time  to  give,  Mr.  Wright  has  directed  ami 
superintended  every  detail  of  its  preparation,  and  per- 
formed himself  a  large  part  of  the  most  responsible 
and  difficult  work." 

•  The  whole  number  of  volumes  now  in  the  library, 
12,024;  number  of  borrowers'  cards  issued,  2300; 
average  number  of  books  delivered  each  day,  185. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

DANV  ERS— <  Continued). 

■IIIUKTKIAL  PURSUITS — SOOI  RTIE8 — PHYSICIANS,  ETC. 

Agriculture. — Farming  has  of  necessity  been 
most  developed  within  recent  years  in  the  line  of 


market-gardening.  Probably  nowhere  in  the  county 
can  finer  cultivated  fields  be  seen  than  in  this  town. 
.Sun  and  rain,  bugs  and  worms,  remain  as  ever  uncer- 
tain elements,  but  there  has  been  a  wonderful  ad- 
vance in  the  application  of  scientific  principles. 
Very  much  of  that  broad  plain,  up  which  swept  the 
title  of  original  settlement,  is  devoted  to  this  sort  of 
farming.  The  land  here  is  rich  and  level,  and  every 
acre  is  worked  for  all  it  is  worth.  The  Danvers 
onion  is  famous  everywhere.  Hundreds  of  barrels 
are  raised  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Collins  House. 
Much  of  this  land  is  comparatively  new,  "Turkey 
Plain,"  as  it  used  to  be  called,  having  been  covered 
with  bushes  within  the  memory  of  some  living,  and 
a  hundred  years  ago  thought  to  be  the  poorest  land 
in  town.  The  older  farms  are  generally  under  thor- 
ough and  enterprising  management.  Many  of  them 
make  a  specialty  of  producing  milk. 

An  article  by  the  editor  of  the  Massachusetts 
Ploughman,  in  that  paper  November,  1880,  is  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  the  reputation  of  Danvers 
exceeds  that  of  Weathersfield,  Conn.,  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  onion,  and,  further,  that  "no  town  in  the 
State  is  so  distinguished  for  its  superior  orcharding." 
This  statement  will  not  here  be  challenged.  If  it  be 
true,  it  is  well,  and  fits  well  to, the  fact  that  here  on 
the  "Orchard  Farm  "  of  Governor  Endicott  the  first 
fruit  trees  of  any  account  in  New  England — perhaps 
the  whole  country — were  raised.  A  hundred  years 
ago  pear-trees  were  to  be  seen  near  every  farm-house. 
Some  had  a  few  plum  and  peach-trees.  These  bore 
abundantly.  Most  of  the  apple-trees  were  then  of 
natural  fruit,  and  the  apples  were  largely  consumed 
in  the  shape  of  cider.  An  old  cider-mill  which  stood 
on  the  General  Putnam  place  was  thus  constructed. 
A  trench  was  dug,  fifteen  inches  wide  and  fifty  feet 
in  circumference,  and  flat  stones  were  placed  on  the 
bottom  ;  the  sides  were  of  brick,  eighteen  inches  deep. 
Apples  were  thrown  in  this  circular  trench,  and  a 
heavy  stone  wheel,  drawn  by  horse-power  and  re- 
volving about  a  central  upright,  did  the  squeezing. 
The  apparatus  was  taken  down  about  1819.  Deacon 
Joseph  Putnam,  who  owned  and  carried  on  this  mill, 
and  Abram  Dodge,  of  Wenham,  were  the  first  in  the 
county  to  plant  apple  orchards  of  improved  varieties 
for  growing  winter  apples  for  market.  This  was  soon 
after  the  Revolution.  At  that  time  farms  were  val- 
ued not  so  much  for  their  location  as  for  the  amount 
of  stoc  k  they  would  keep.  The  Clark  farm  was  then 
considered  the  best  farm  in  Danvers,  so  Wm.  R.  Put- 
nam has  written.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  uses  of 
coal  relieved  the  fear  of  a  scarcity  of  wood,  every 
well-appointed  farm  included  one  or  more  peat  lots. 
Here  and  there  peat  sheds  are  still  seen  in  the  mead- 
ows, but  it  is  not  common,  as  formerly,  to  see  about 
the  farm-buildings  carefully  piled  blocks  of  this  sort 
of  fuel.  Its  most  general  use  was  from  about  1780  to 
about  1830. 

The  Essex  Agricultural  Society  has  from  the  first 
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been  warmly  supported  by  the  farmers  of  Danvers. 
Among  the  incorporators  of  the  society,  June  12, 
ISIS,  were  Frederick  Howes  ami  Jesse  Putnam.  The 
Danvers  men  have  always  taken  a  good  share  of 
premiums  at  the  annual  exhibitions,  and  they  now 
stand  at  the  head  of  membership.  Charles  P.  Pres- 
ton was  for  twenty-five  years  secretary  of  the  society, 
resigning  in  1SS5.  Some  minutes  of  the  exhibition  of 
184S  show  that  Elijah  Pope  received  the  first  pre- 
mium for  ploughing  with  double  team,  and  Francis 
Dodge  the  second.  For  working  oxen,  Orrin  Putnam, 
fourth ;  Francis  Dodge,  fifth.  Working  steers, 
Elijah  Pope,  second.  Fat  oxen,  Perley  Goodale, 
first.  Bulls,  Orrin  Putnam,  second.  Milch  heifers, 
Eben  Putnam,  third.  Yearlings,  Francis  Dodge, 
first.  Sheep,  Elijah  Pope,  gratuity,  no  premiums 
given.  June  butter,  Charles  Y.  Preston,  first;  same, 
second  for  September  butter. 

Jonathan  Perry  came  to  Danvers  in  1S03,  when  he  was 
twenty-one  years  old.  In  1S15  he  bought  the  Towne 
farm  of  some  fifty  acres,  which  has  remained  in  the 
family  since  that  time.  Mr.  Perry  was  the  first  farmer 
in  Essex  County  to  raise  strawberries  and  dandelions 
for  the  market,  and  for  over  thirty  years  he  drove  a 
vegetable  wagon  to  Salem.  His  sons,  Horatio  and 
James,  followed  the  same  business,  and  will  long  be 
remembered  and  missed.  Shortly  before  the  death  of 
the  former,  a  few  months  ago,  he  furnished  the  writer 
with  some  information  in  regard  to  his  father,  who 
was  a  most  excellent  citizen.  In  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance and  liberty  he  was  first  and  foremost;  he  was 
one  of  the  five  who  first  signed  the  total  abstinence 
pledge  and  stood  alone  for  more  than  a  year;  he 
labored  earnestly  to  start  the  first  temperance  store  in 
town  ;  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  Liberty  Party  voters  in 
1840;  was  captain  of  the  militia  company  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

Shoe  Business. — All  over  this  part  of  the  country, 
outside  of  the  thickly  settled  villages,  a  peculiar  type 
of  building  may  be  noticed.  It  has  grown  dingy 
from  lack  of  paint,  and  cob-webs  and  old  hats  have 
not  Uncommonly  usurped  the  glazier's  work.  Here 
a  hospital  for  decrepit  plows  and  rusty  guns,  there 
converted  into  sleeping  apartments  for  poultry,  now 
fre-hened  up  into  quarters  for  a  "  hired  help,"  again 
abandoned  altogether,  sitting  co/ily  by  the  roadside 
and  near  by  the  home,  equipped  with  a  chimney  and 
well  supplied  with  windows,  the  observing  stranger — 
and  it  must  be  considerable  of  a  stranger  not  to  know 
all  about  it — struck  by  the  number  of  its  duplicates, 
could  not  fail  to  conclude  that  it  was  originally  de- 
signed for  some  use  to  which  it  is  not  now  put. 

The  little  building  is  a  monument  to  the  departed 
days  of  the  industry  here  spoken  of.  It  is  a  shoe- 
maker's shop.  Here,  for  many  years,  the  "stock'' 
was  brought  from  some  one  of  the  manufacturers, 
and  in  the  intervals  between  farm  chores  was  made 
up.  It  was  a  family  work  shop,  the  boys  learning 
early  to  use  hammer  and  awl,  and  the  girls  "closing" 


and  "  binding."  It  was,  too,  a  sort  of  educational 
and  political  exchange.  While  the  pegs  flew  in  at 
the  swift  strokes  or  the  black-ball  stick  coursed  round 
the  freshly  trimmed  edge,  ears  were  open  to  some  one 
who  read  aloud  what  Horace  Greeley  said  in  the  last 
Tribune  about  Kansas.  Town  topics  and  national 
legislation  were  here  freely  discussed,  and  the  fortver 
unsettled  questions,  which  no  man  will  solve  until 
the  mystery  itself  conies,  were  likewise  earnestly  and 
thoughtfully  debated.  Pair  by  pair  the  finished  shoes 
went  back  into  the  stock  box,  and  wheu  the  sixtieth 
completed  the  "set,"  the  hinged  lid  was  fastened 
down  and  the  old  horse  took  a  trip  to  town  for  pay 
and  fresh  work.  Business  was  steady,  pretty  much 
the  year  round,  and  there  was  always  the  little  land 
to  fall  back  upon, — no  fear  of  slack  times  between 
trades,  and  no  labor  troubles. 

Machinery  has  closed  the  little  shops.  First  a  sim- 
ple roller  replaced  the  old  lap-stone.  That  made  no 
dilference.  Even  when  the  pegging-machine  was 
successfully  introduced  "gangs"  were  formed,  and 
for  a  time  the  shops  struggled  against  steam.  But 
-team  conquered,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  shoes  have 
been  made  by  the  hands  of  many  men  and  women, 
from  cutter  to  packer,  all  working  under  one  roof, 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  by  the  aid  of  power  machin- 
ery. 

Danvers  was  a  representative  shoe-town  in  (be 
days  of  the  old  regime,  and  much  business  is  hen 
done  in  the  modern  way.  The  first  shoe  manufac- 
turer in  town  was  Zerubbabel  Porter,  and  a  little 
shop  at  the  foot  of  Toner's  Hill,  standing  until  with- 
in a  few  years,  was  the  cradle  of  the  business.  Mr. 
Porter  was  a  tanner  by  trade,  and  he  commenced 
making  shoes  in  order  to  work  up  leather  unsaleable 
for  custom  trade.  This  was  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  That  little  shop,  which  was  raised  from 
its  first  condition  so  that  tanning  was  carried  on  in 
the  basement  and  shoemakihg  above,  became  a  sort 
of  normal  school  in  the  latter  art,  from  which  many 
graduated  to  success.  About  the  time  young  Elias 
Eudieott  married  Nancy  Creasy,  of  Beverly,  in  L791:, 
he,  likewise  a  tanner  and  currier  by  trade,  built  a 
little  shop  for  that  business.  That  shop  now  forms 
the  parlor  of  the  present  residence  of  Elias  Endicott 
Porter,  above  Putnamville.  The  young  man  pres- 
ently .added  a  second  story,  moved  into  it,  and  kept 
at  his  business  beneath. 

More  additions  were  made,  and  about  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  in  a  small  shop  still  used 
as  a  woodshed,  he  too,  following  the  example  of  his 
brother-in-law,  began  to  manufacture  shoes.  Both 
found  markets  in  Baltimore  and  other  southern  ports, 
packing  their  goods  in  barrels  and  shipping  them 
from  Salem  on  board  of  coasters. 

Jonathan  Porter  worked  for  his  cousin  Zerubbabel 
as  early  as  1786,  and  among  his  apprentices  was  Caleb 
Oakes,  who  commenced  to  manufacture  in  the  little 
shop,  and  later  built  up  a  large  and  prosperous  busi- 
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ness  at  Danversport.  His  widowed  mother,  who  was 
a  Putnam,  came  here  from  Portsmouth  when  he  was 
hut  two  years  old.  He  was  hrought  up  by  Colonel 
Enoch  Putnam,  married  Mehitable,  daughter  of  Na- 
thaniel Pope,  and  is  buried  with  her  in  the  old  Pope 
burying-ground.  He  was  the  father  of  William 
Oakes,  the  distinguished  botanist. 

About  1789  a  young  boy  of  fourteen  went  to  Jona- 
than Porter,  to  learn  his  trade,  and  when  he  became 
of  age  he  took  out  work  a  year  for  Caleb  Oakes. 
One  day,  when  he  returned  a  set  of  shoes  and  found 
no  stock  ready  for  him.  Mr.  Oakes  sold  him  a  little 
leather  and  told  him  he  might  cut  it  up  himself. 
The  next  set  of  shoes  he  made  he  put  into  saddle- 
bags and  took  them  to  Boston  on  horseback.  From 
this  beginning  Moses  Putnam  continued  with  patient 
industry  and  sagacity  until  he  became,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood which  bears  his  name,  the  chief  shoe  manu- 
facturer of  the  town.  He  followed  the  business 
steadily  for  fifty-seven  years,  surviving  two  sons  and 
a  son-in-law,  all  of  whom  had  been  associated  with 
him.  . 

Among  other  early  manufacturers  were  Samuel 
Putnam,  Nathaniel  Boardman,  Eben  Putnam,  Major 
Joseph  Stearns,  Daniel  Putnam,  Oilbert  Tapley,  the 
Prestons,  Elias  Putnam  and  Joshua  Silvester.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  business  was  confined  mostly  to  Put- 
namville,  the  Plains  and  the  Port.  About  that  time 
James  Goodale  and  Otis  Mudge  began  to  manufacture 
at  the  Centre.  In  1854  there  were  thirty-five  firms, 
making  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  pairs  annu- 
ally, and  giving  employment  to  about  twenty-five 
hundred  men  and  women. 

Samuel  Preston  and  Joshua  Silvester  were  carrying 
on  business  on  opposite  sides  of  the  square  at  the 
time  of  the  great  fire  of  1845.  About  1830  Mr. 
Preston  was  also  running  a  store  at  Perley's  corner. 
David  Wilkins  did  his  teaming,  going  into  Boston 
four  times  a  week  with  a  pair  of  horses.  He  would 
load  up  with  cases  of  brogans  and  start  at  one  or  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  deliver  the  shoes  at  the 
various  wharves  along  old  Commercial  Street.  Then, 
with  a  load  of  groceries  previously  ordered, — molas- 
ses, great  boxes  of  sugar  bound  with  raw  hide,  and 
with  a  hundred  Bides  of  leather  on  top  of  all, — he 
drove  back.  One  Hartwell  at  the  Port  was,  at  the 
same  time  teaming  for  the  Putnamvillc  people,  and 
did  a  good  business.  Later  Mr.  Wilkins,  still  a  fa- 
miliar figure  with  his  lumber-wagon  in  our  streets, 
formed  a  partnership  with  the  late  D.  J.  Preston, 
and  took  all  the  Boston  teaming.  It  was  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  shoe  business  and  the  need  of 
hanking  accommodation  that  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Village  Bank  in  1830.  During  the  financial 
crisis  of  the  next  year  Danvers  men  lost  heavily  with 
others.  For  twenty  years  there  was  prosperity,  and 
then  the  crisis  of  1857  and  the  demoralization  of 
business  occasioned  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
forced  many  to  the  wall.    Those  who  pulled  through 


or  rallied  afresh,  had  prosperous,  times  during  the 
war. 

Among  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  fame  of 
Danvers  as  a  shoe  town  within  the  past  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  and  who  have  either  retired,  deceased  or 
engaged  otherwise  in  business,  are  John  Sears,  Daniel 
F.  Putnam,  J.  C.  Butler,  C.  H.  Gould,  Ira  P.  Pope, 
Alfred  Fellows,  J.  R.  Langley,  Amos  A.  and  Henry 
A.  White,  Joel  Putnam,  Aaron  Putnam,  I.  H.  Put- 
nam, William  E.  Putnam,  I.  H.  Boardman,  Henry 
F.  Putnam,  Phinehas  Corning,  J.  M.  Sawyer,  G.  B. 
Martin,  G.  H.  Peabody. 

The  oldest  established  firm  still  in  business  is  that 
of  E.  and  A.  Mudge  &  Co.  Edwin  Mudge,  senior 
partner,  commenced  manufacturing  in  1837,  when 
nineteen  years  old.  From  1840  to  1847  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  brother  Otis.  In  1849  he  formed  the 
partnership  with  his  brother  Augustus,  which,  with 
the  admission  of  Edward  Hutchinson  in  1858,  has 
since  remained  without  further  change.  After  a  num- 
ber of  expedients  to  accommodate  their  extensive 
business,  the  firm  erected  a  large  three-story  factory, 
well  fitted  with  all  modern  conveniences.  It  was  sit- 
uated close  by  the  residences  of  its  owners,  and  was 
the  life  of  the  Center,  but  at  present  the  tall  chimney 
is  the  melancholy  monument  of  its  former  existence. 
It  was  burned  about  the  first  of  June,  1885.  Its  loss 
has  not  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  Center  as  was 
feared,  for  it  so  happened  that  the  firm  were  able  to 
move  at  once  into  the  factory  they  now  occupy  at  the 
corner  of  Pine  and  Holten  Streets,  Tapley ville,  taking 
their  old  help  with  them,  and  the  horse  cars  make  the 
two  villages  practically  one.  Upon  the  corner  men- 
tioned, George  B.  Martin  manufactured  shoes,  and 
built  up  a  prosperous  business  in  a  factory  which,  by 
successive  additions,  had  grown  to  great  size,  and 
was  occupied  by  Martin,  Clapp  and  French  (W.  T. 
Martin,  son  of  G.  B.),  when,  on  the  night  of  February 
23,  1883,  the  whole  establishment  and  five  adjoining 
dwellings  were  burned.  The  firm  at  once  rebuilt,  but 
they  had  not  long  occupied  their  tine  factory  before 
thov  experienced  serious  labor  troubles  and  were  in- 
duced to  move  their  business  to  Dover,  N.  H.  Thus 
the  Mudges  were  enabled  to  move  into  it  at  once  after 
their  fire.  G.  W.  Clapp  withdrew  from  the  Martin 
firm  at  the  time  of  its  removal,  and  with  W.  A.  Tap- 
ley  commenced  the  business  carried  on  near'the  old 
carpet  factory.  Other  large  shoe  manufacturers  are 
C.  C.  Farwell  &  Co.,  J.  E.  Farrar  &  Co.,  Glover  it  Co. 
and  Eaton  &  Sears ;  numerous  other  firms  do  a  smaller 
business. 

Brick-Ma kino.— Danvers  bricks  rival  Danvers 
onions  in  their  reputation  for  sterling  qualities.  Far- 
mer Andrews'  trip  to  Medl'ord  and  young  Jeremiah 
Page's  return  with  him,  the  origin  of  the  business 
here,  has  been  mentioned  in  the  sketch  of  the  Plains. 
Mr.  Page  continued  the  business,  of  which  he  was  the 
pioneer,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  1806,  and  at  his  de- 
cease his  son,  John  Page,  and  son-in-law,  John  Fovv- 
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ler,  carried  it  on  a  few  years  in  partnership.  Mr. 
Page  then  continued  the  business  alone,  and  with 
such  energy  and  success  that  Page's  bricks  were  wide- 
ly known  and  in  great  demand.  He  is  said  to  have 
made  the  first  "clapped  bricks,"  which  were  really 
pressed  bricks,  made  before  the  invention  of  machin- 
ery facilitated  this  most  important  feature  of  brick- 
making.  For  many  years  Mr.  Page  was  a  large  con- 
tractor for  government  work,  and  many  of  his  bricks 
were  used  in  fortifications  and  light-houses.  A  very 
large  number  were  sent  to  Forts  Taylor  and  Jefferson 
on  the  Florida  coast.  In  fact  Danvers  bricks  were 
the  government  standard,  specifications  calling  for 
them  or  others  as  good.  Mr.  Page  had  yards  on  both 
sides  of  High  Street,  that  on  the  westerly  side  extend- 
ing beyond  the  location  of  the  railroad  and  others  on 
South  Liberty  Street  near  the  Peabody  line. 

Deacon  Joseph  Putnam  and  Israel,  his  brother, 
nephews  of  General  Israel,  many  years  ago  made 
bricks  near  the  driving-park  on  Conant  Street.  The 
Webbs,  too,  were  early  brick-makers,  Nathaniel 
Webb,  grandfather  of  Putnam  Webb,  now  living  at 
the  Port,  having  a  yard  near  the  horse-car  stables  on 
High  Street.  Jothain  Webb  was  just  beginning  busi- 
ness below  the  box-mill  at  the  Port,  when  at  the 
Lexington  alarm,  lie  hurriedly  donned  his  wedding- 
suit,  and  was  brought  back  to  his  young  bride  slain 
by  a  British  bullet. 

Josiah  Gray  was  born  in  Beverly,  but  his  parents 
moved  to  Bridgeton,  Me.,  when  he  was  a  small  boy. 
He  came  thither  when  a  young  man  and  learned  to 
make  bricks  under  John  Page.  He  then  worked 
some  fifteen  years  making  nails  and  anchors  at  the 
iron  works,  but  on  the  occasion  of  a  sharp  cut  in 
wages  he  began  to  make  bricks  in  East  Danvers,  then 
Beverly.  He  virtually  made  Liberty  Street  what  it 
is  to-day,  erecting  a  number  of  dwellings  and  setting 
out  the  first  shade  trees.  He  died  in  1873  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  having  been  a  most  excellent  citizen.  The 
business  which  he  began  has  continued  prosperously  in 
his  family  for  more  than  fifty  years.  In  1881  the  old 
yard  off  Liberty  Street,  then  carried  on  by  S.  F.  and 
J.  A.  Gray  was  bought  by  the  New  England  Pressed 
Drick  Company.  Expensive  works  proved,  however, 
a  poor  substitute  for  simpler  processes  and  the  com- 
pany failed.  J.  A.  Gray  went  to  Maine,  and  S.  F. 
Gray,  is  carrying  on  the  yard  oil'  High  Street,  former- 
ly worked  by  W.  H.  Porter. 

Asa  and  Nathan  Tapley  and  Matthew  Hooper 
were  early  brickmakers  in  District  No.  6.  William 
H.  Walcott  succeeded  Nathan  Tapley,  and  William 
T.  Trask  succeeding  Mr.  Walcott,  at  present  carries 
on  that  yard.  Isaac  Evans,  Samuel  Low  and  Moody 
Elliott  were  also  among  the  early  makers.  G.  H. 
Day  commenced  business  in  1801;  bis  sons,  G.  H. 
and  E.  F.  Day,  later.  Samuel  Trask,  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Evans,  W.  H.  Porter,  Edward  Carr  and  H.  E. 
Elliott,  began  about  the  same  time.  At  sonu'  time, 
John  C.  Page  made  bricks  on  Lefavour's  Plain, 
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South  of  Water's  River,  near  Kernwood ;  and  Charles 
Page  in  the  large  pasture  near  Crane  liiver  bridge  ; 
this  latter  yard  was  reopened  by  the  Grays,  and  some 
of  the  bricks  for  the  Danvers  Lunatic  Hospital,  for 
which  they  had  the  contract,  were  made  here. 

John  Grout  had  a  yard  in  the  rear  of  his  residence 
on  High  Street.  It  is  estimated  that  about  five  mil- 
lion bricks  are  now  annually  made  here,  divided  as 
follows  : 


(J.  II.  Day   1,600,000 

S.  F.  Gray   1,000,000 

Edward  (Jan-   1,000,000 

I'.  A.  Gallivan   800,000 

Samuel  Trask   600,000 

Wm.  T.  Trask   400,000 


Gt"  these,  at  least,  a  fifth  are  of  first  quality  front 
brick,  rated  in  the  market  as  good  as  any  made  in 
New  England. 

Physxcians.#—  With  the  exception  of  an  uncertain 
report  of  a  Dr.  Gregg,  said  to  have  lived  at  Salem 
Village  in  1092,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  town 
had  any  settled  physician  until  about  1725,  but  de- 
pended for  medical  and  surgical  services  upon  the 
Salem  doctors. 

Jonathan  Prince  was  probably  born  in  Danvers 
and  was  certainly  the  first  resident  physician  of  whom 
there  is  any  clear  account.  He  studied  medicine 
with  Dr.  Toothaker,  of  Billerica,  and  was  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Drs.  Amos  Putnam  and  Samuel  Holten. 
He  lived  on  the  southern  slope  of  Hathorue  Hill,  at 
a  spot  marked  by  a  cluster  of  pines.  The  house  was 
long  since  removed  to  the  corner  of  Hobart  and  For- 
rest Streets,  where  it,  is  known  as  the  "Hook  house." 

Amos  Putnam  was  born  in  Danvers  1722.  He 
pursued  his  medical  studies  with  D*  .  Prince,  and 
practiced  in  the  town  till  the  opening  of  the  French 
War,  when  he  entered  the  service  as  a  surgeon.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Danvers,  and  fol- 
lowed his  profession  until  lie  was  more  than  eighty 
years  of  age.  He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  many 
years,  and  one  of  the  most  influential  citizens  of  the 
town.  His  grave  is  in  a  small  inclosure  near  the 
Collins  House,  marked  by  a  plain  head-stone,  on 
which  is  the  following  inscription:  "  Sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Doct.  Amos  Putnam  and  Hannah  Phil- 
lips, the  wife  of  A.  P."  He  died  July  26,  1807,  aged 
eighty-five.    She  died  Get.  2,  1758,  aged  thirty-three. 

SAMUEL  HOLTEN  was  more  distinguished  in  our 
history  in  other  respects  than  as  a  physician.  An 
outline  of  his  biography  has  been  already  given. 

Aechelaus  Putnam  was  born  in  Danvers  in  1744. 
His  birth-place  and  residence  through  life  was  the  old 
Putnam  homestead,  near  Wadsworth  Cemetery.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1763,  and  soon 
after  commenced  to  practice  his  profession  in  town. 
He  was  a  skillful  physician  and  surgeon,  and  a  man 
of  great  influence  among  his  fellow-citizens.  Hia 
death  occurred  in  1800,  and  his  remains  are  buried  in 
Wadsworth  Cemetery. 
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James  Putnam,  son  of  Dr.  Amos  Putnam,  was 
born  in  Danvers  about  1760,  studied  medicine  and 
was  associated  in  practice  with  his  father. 

Axdeew  NICHOLS  was  born  November  2,  1785, 
died  1853.    See  sketch  of  his  life  and  portrait. 

Dr.  .Shed  was  a  druggist  rather  than  a  practicing 
physician.  He  was  long  town  clerk,  and  something  is 
said  of  him  in  connection  with  that  office.  He  lived 
in  the  South  Parish. 

During  the  first  years  of  this  century  quite  a  num- 
ber of  physicians  began  business  in  town,  but  after  a 
brief  period  removed  to  other  localities.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned,  Drs.  Clapp,  Cilley,  Gould, 
Porter,  Patten  and  Carleton. 

Dr.  Carleton  located  at  the  Port,  and  was  famous 
as  a  "singing-master."  Dr.  Patten  lived  in  what  is 
now  the  Bass  River  House. 

George  Osgood  was  born  in  North  Andover, 
March,  1784.  After  receiving  his  medical  degree  he 
came  to  Danvers  and  commenced  practice  in  1808. 
He  also  joined  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
the  same  year.  His  home  was  for  a  time,  near  the 
village  bank  building,  and  afterwards  near  the  Essex 
depot,  in  the  Abbott  House.  He  was  in  active  prac- 
tice more  than  half  a  century,  and  during  this  long 
time  he  was  one  of  the  most  familiar  figures  in  the 
town.  He  was  a  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Holten,  and  is 
buried  near  the  grave  of  the  latter  in  the  Holten 
Cemetery.    The  headstone  bears  this  inscription  : 

George  Osgood,  M.I). 
He  practiced  medicine  in  this  town  fifty-five  years. 
Beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 
lis  passed  to  his  rent,  May  'JO,  1803, 
Aged  79  years,  2  montha. 

Ebexezer  Hunt,  whose  name  has  often  appeared 
in  these  pages,  for  more  than  half  a  century  prac- 
ticed in  this  town  of  his  adoption.  He  was  born  in 
Nashua, N.H.,  April  13, 1790;  died  atDanversport, Oc- 
tober 27,  187  4.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Medical 
College  in  1822,  and  the  next  year  settled  here.  He 
was  among  the  earliest  and  foremost  in  the  temper- 
ance and  anti-slavery  movements,  and  so  ardent  was 
his  patriotism  that  when  war  came  he  enlisted  as  as- 
sistant surgeon  in  the  Eighth  Regiment.  Radical  in 
his  views,  gruff  in  manner,  he  was  warm  of  heart 
and  skillful  in  his  profession,  and  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  a  useful  citizen. 

David  A.  Grosvexor,  Jr.,  a  son  of  Dr.  Grosve- 
nor,  of  North  Reading,  was  born  in  Manchester, 
Ma^s.,  1812.  He  pursued  his  medical  studies  with 
his  father,  and  also  with  Dr.  Mussey,  of  Hanover, 
N.  H.  He  received  his  diploma  as  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine from  Dartmouth  Medical  School  in  1835.  He 
commenced  practice  in  Rutland,  Mass.,  in  1836,  but 
three  years  later  came  to  Danvers  and  settled.  His  resi- 
dence is  on  Elm  Street,  near  the  Esiex  depot.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety in  1840. 

J  W.  Snow,  born  in  Eastham,  Mass.,  October  10, 


1820.  Studied  medicine  at  Harvard  Medical  School 
and  Hospital.  Graduated  at  Pittsfield  College  ;  com- 
menced practice  at  Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1847; 
settled  in  Danvers,  January  1,  1850;  removed  to 
Saco,  Me.,  in  1867,  and  shortly  after  to  Boston,  where 
he  now  resides. 

Dr.  P.  M.  Chase  was  born  in  Bradford,  Mass.,  May 
11,  1828;  entered  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  in 
1S47  ;  attended  a  medical  course  at  Woodstock,  Vt., 
in  1853;  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Fowler,  of  Bristol, 
N.  H. ;  entered  the  Medical  Department  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1854,  and  in  1855  entered  Harvard 
Medical  School,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  Medi- 
cal College  in  1S57  ;  located  at  Danvers  as  practicing 
physician  in  1857;  was  commissioned  examining  sur- 
geon for  recruits  in  the  Rebellion  in  1861  ;  in  1874 
was  commissioned  United  States  Pjxamining  Surgeon 
for  Pensions;  in  1875  was  commissioned  surgeon  in  the 
Eighth  Regiment,  M.  V.  M. ;  was  a  Democratic  can- 
didate for  State  Senator  in  1874-75.  He  died  at  his 
residence,  corner  of  Locust  and  Oak  Streets,  January 
4,1887. 

Lewis  Whiting,  homeopathist,  was  born  in  Han- 
over, Mass.,  January  24,  1832;  he  graduated  from  the 
Bridgewater  Normal  School,  and  taught  school  till  his 
health  tailed  ;  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  Belle- 
vue  Hospital,  N.  Y.,  in  1861  ;  was  afterwards  two 
years  iu  the  navy  as  surgeon's  steward  ;  continued  his 
studies  in  1864  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, in  New  York,  and  graduated  in  1865  at  the 
New  York  Homeop>athic  Medical  College;  settled  in 
Danvers  August,  1865.  Residence  on  Putnam 
Street. 

William  Winslow  Eaton,  born  in  Webster,  Me., 
May  20,  1836 ;  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in 
1861  ;  began  the  study  of  medicine,  in  I860,  witli  Dr. 
Isaac  Lincoln,  of  Brunswick  ;  took  his  first  and  second 
course  of  lectures  in  1861  and  '62,  at  the  Maine  Medi- 
cal School ;  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Valentine  Mott  in  the 
winter  of '63  and  graduated  at  N.Y.  University  in  1864; 
entered  the  military  service  as  assistant  surgeon  of  the 
Sixteenth  Regiment,  Maine  Infantry,  in  1862;  was 
promoted  to  surgeon  and  served  three  years  ;  began 
practice  in  South  Heading,  Mass.,  in  1865  ;  removed  to 
Danvers  in  April,  1867;  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Maine  Medical  Association,  and  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society  in  1865.  Residence  on  Holten 
Street,  near  the  Peabody  Institute.  Dr.  Eaton  has 
served  on  the  school  committee,  as  trustee  of  Peabody 
Institute,  and  in  other  public  capacities,  and  has  been 
recently  elected  president  of  the  Walnut  Grove  Ceme- 
tery corporation. 

D.  Homer  Batciielder,  born  in  Londonderry, 
N.  H.,  1811,  graduated  at  Berkshire  Medical  College 
in  1840,  practiced  thirteen  years  in  Londonderry, 
then  removed  to  Cranston,  R.  I.,  from  which  town  he 
came  to  Danvers  in  December,  1876.  His  residence 
was  at  the  Port,  and  after  a  few  years  lie  moved  else- 
where and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Frost. 
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Edgar  0.  Fowler  was  born  in  Bristol,  N.  H., 
May  7,  1S53  ;  graduated  at  New  Hampton  Institute; 
studied  medicine  with  his  father,  Dr.  H.  B.  Fowler, 
of  Bristol,  N.  H.  ;  was  a  student  at  Bellevue  Medical 
College  and  Long  Island  Hospital,  N.Y.,  in  1872  and 
1873;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Medical  School  with 
the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1873;  commenced  practice  in 
Danvers  in  1874  ;  joined  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
S  iciety  in  1875;  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease,  May 
1,  1884. 

Woodbury  G.  Frost  was  born  in  Brunswick,  Me.  ; 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1860  ;  taught  school 
before  and  after  graduation  ;  received  degree  of  A.M. 
in  1803,  and  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  180b" ;  was  acting 
assistant  surgeon  under  Farragut  in  the  W.  G.  B. 
Squadron  ;  practiced  medicine  twenty  years  in  Free- 
port  and  Portland,  Me.,  and  in  Danvers,  Mass.  ; 
Served  on  school  committees  in  Maine,  and  at  pres- 
ent is  on  the  Danvers  board. 

Drs.  F.  A.  Gardner  and  Cowles  recently  prac- 
ticed here  a  short  time. 

Dr.  H.  F.  Batch  elder,  homeopathist,  has  lately 
settled. 

Lawyer?. — At  least  three  natives  of  North  Dan- 
vers have  risen  to  high  judicial  positions, — Samuel 
Holten,  as  probate  judge  of  Essex  County;  Samuel 
Putnam,  as  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts; and  Rufus  Tapley,  as  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Maine.  Hon.  Nathan  Bead  came  also  to 
be  a  Maine  judge.  Arthur  A.  Putnam  has  been,  if  he 
is  not  still,  judge  of  a  local  court  in  Worcester 
County.  Judge  Cummings  of  the  Massachusetts 
•Supreme  Court ;  Frederick  Howes  of  the  Burley 
Farm ;  Abner  C.  Goodell,  long  Register  of  Probate 
at  Salem  ;  and  Mellen  Chamberlain,  ex-chief  justice 
of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Boston,  and  now  superin- 
tendent of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  have  lived  in 
North  Danvers.  Wm.  Oakes  was  a  lawyer,  and  prac- 
ticed somewhat  in  Ipswich,  but  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  botany.  Among  those  who  have  practiced 
here  and  gone  elsewhere  are  William  G.  Choate,  A. 
A.  Putnam  and  Horace  L.  Hudley.  A  few  devoted 
martyrs  still  remain  to  pour  on  oil  when  life's  waters 
are  troubled.  Their  names, — J.  W.  Porter,  E.  L.  Hill, 
D.  N.  Crowley  and  A.  P.  White.  Stephen  H.  Phil- 
lips, at  one  time  attorney-general  of  Massachusetts, 
ha3  within  a  few  years  taken  up  his  residence  on  a 
part  of  the  estate  which  was  formerly  owned  by  his 
father.  A  number  of  distinguished  lawyers,  includ- 
ing Rufus  Choate,  practiced  in  that*  part  of  Danvers 
which  is  now  Peabody,  and  their  names,  here  pur- 
posely omitted,  will  be  found  in  the  sketch  of  that 
town  elsewhere  in  this  book. 

'I  he  Danvers  Llnatic  Hospital. — That  is  the 
official  name,  and  though  it  doesn't  slide  so  easily 
from  the  tongue  as  insane  asylum  it  doubtless  is  pro- 
fessionally more  correct.  The  act  of  1873  author- 
ized  the  Governor  to  appoint  commissioners"  to  select 
and  buy  a  site  for  a  new  hospital  for  the  insane,  to 


be  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State. 
S.  C.  Cobb,  of  Boston,  C.  C.  Esty,  of  Framingham, 
and  Edwin  Walden,  of  Lynn,  were  so  appointed,  and 
they  selected  Hathorne  Hill,  in  Danvers,  then  owned 
by  Francis  Dodge,  as  the  best  location.  From  an 
aesthetic  and  hygienic  point  of  view,  the  situation  of 
the  great  institution  is  superb,  and  the  beautifully 
kept  grounds  on  the  summit  of  the  sightly  hill  add 
much  to  the  attractiveness  of  Danvers,  yet  on  prac- 
tical grounds,  the  wisdom  of  placing  the  building  so 
high  has  been  questioned. 

Work  was  commenced  on  the  hill  May  1,  1874.  The 
hospital  was  ready  for  use  in  May,  1878.  The  cost 
of  buildings,  land,  etc.,  at  the  latter  date  was  $1,599,- 
287.49.  The  first  superintendent  was  Calvin  S.  May, 
M.D.,  who  served  from  May  13,  1878,  to  August  9, 
1880.  William  B.  Goldsmith,  M.D.,  was  appointed 
superintendent  March  1,  1881,  and  resigned  Febru- 
ary 1,  188G,  to  accept  a  similar  position  at  the  Butler 
Hospital,  Providence,  R.  I.  During  the  year's  ab- 
sence of  Dr.  Goldsmith  in  Europe,  July  15,  1883,  to 
July  15,  1884,  Henry  R.  Stedman,  M.D.,  was  acting 
superintendent.  "William  A.  Gorton,  the  present 
superintendent,  was  appointed  on  the  date  of  Dr. 
Goldsmith's  resignation. 

The  first  board  of  trustees  were  Charles  P.  Preston, 
of  Danvers,  Daniel  S.  Richardson,  of  Lowell,  Gard- 
ner A.  Churchill,  of  Boston,  Samuel  W.  Hopkiuson, 
of  Bradford,  James  Sturgis,  of  Boston.  The  present 
board,  1887,  include  Messrs.  Preston,  Richardson  and 
Hopkinson,  and  also  Harriet  R.  Lee,  of  Salem,  Solon 
Bancroft,  of  Reading,  Dr.  Orville  F.  Rogers,  of  Bos- 
ton, Florence  Lyman,  of  Boston. 

Dr.  May  was  treasurer  as  well  as  superintendent. 
After  his  resignation  the  offices  were  separated,  and 
Stephen  C.  Rose,  of  Marblehead,  was  appointed 
treasurer.  He  served  from  August  9,  1880,  to  Sep- 
tember 1, 1882,  when  his  successor,  Charles  H.  Gould, 
of  Danvers,  who  at  present  holds  the  office,  was  ap- 
pointed. There  are  now,  July,  1887,  in  the  institu- 
tion seven  hundred  and  fifty  patients.  The  receipts 
for  the  past  year  were  $151,598.95 ;  payments, $149,- 
887;  balance  in  favor  of  the  institution,  §1711.95. 
The  coal  bill  was  about  $2500. 

The  officers  at  the  hospital,  18S7,  are  as  follows : 
superintendent,  William  A.  Gorton;  lady  physician," 
Julia  K.Carey;  first  assistant  physician,  Edward  P. 
Elliot;  second  assistant,  Milo  A.  Jewett;  third  as- 
sistant, Arthur  H.  Harrington  ;  treasurer,  Charles 
H.  Gould ;  steward,  Nathaniel  W.  Starbird,  Jr. ;  clerk, 
C.  A.  Reed;  engineer,  G.  A.  Lufkin;  farmer,  S.  S. 
Pratt, 

Literary  Societies. — Probably  the  first  was  the 
"New  Mills  Lyceum,"  organized  December  24,  1832. 
Its  original  members  were  Wm.  Francis,  Alfred  Por- 
ter, J.  P.  Harriman,  Edward  Stimpson,  Hathorne 
Porter,  Samuel  Mclntire,  Jr.,  Benj.  Porter,  Aug. 
Fowler,  Jere.  Page,  Jr.,  Wm.  Black,  Wm.  Endicott, 
Wm.  Cheever,  Edward  Perry,  Win.  Chaplin,  David 
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Taylor,  John  Perkins,  Samuel  D.  Pindar,  H.  G.  Bix- 
bj,  Moses  W.  Wilson,  Edward  D.  Terry,  Joseph 
Merrill. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  school-house  or 
Baptist  vestry.  Many  of  the  young  men  who  be- 
came conspicuous  in  the  anti-slavery  movement 
"learned  to  talk"  in  this  debating  club. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  the  North  Danvers  Lyceum 
used  to  hold  its  meetings  in  the  hall  of  the  old  tav- 
ern, which  hall  was  part  of  the  mansion  once  stand- 
ing on  Folly  Hill.  On  one  side  sat  the  ladies,  on  the 
other  the  gentlemen.  The  dignitaries,  chief  among 
whom  were  the  ministers,  Dr.  Braman  and  others' 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  hall.  Just  how  long  the  Ly- 
ceum continued  its  existence  cannot  be  stated,  but 
that  for  a  time  its  meetings  were  the  scenes  of  many 
vigorous  and  beneficial  discussions  on  all  sorts  of 
topics,  and  by  men  who  were  no  mean  gladiators  in 
such  combats  there  is  ample  testimony.  Mrs.  Phil- 
brick  has  preserved  this  interesting  notice: 

"The  question  for  debute  on  Wednesday  evening,  December  25tll, 
provided  there  be  no  lecture  in —  t 

"  Will  tbe  present  pressure  in  business  on  the  whole  be  a  benefit  to  the 
community  ? 

"  MSPL'TAN'TS. 

I.  P.  Proctor,      1  AJJ!rnnth^  0.  A.  Woodbury,  1 

J.  D.  Philbrick,  )  Otis  Sludge.  J 

"  XokTH  Danvers,  December  18,  1839. 

"  Mr.  Philbrick  : 

"At  a  meeting  of  N.  D.  Lyceum  yoti  were  chosen  one  of  the  Library 
Committee  for  coming  season. 

"I.  P.  Proctor,  Secretuiy." 

The  Bowditch  Club,  which  had  its  origin  among 
the  young  men  of  Putnamville,  grew  to  a  flourishing 
and  very  useful  existence,  and  lived  far  longer  than 
such  societies  usually  do.  Its  first  meetings  were 
held  in  the  Putnamville  school-house  in  1857,  and 
one  of  its  original  members  and  most  enthusiastic 
supporters  has  informed  the  writer  that  so  earnestly 
were  questions  debated  that  after  ad  journment  certain 
members  who  lived  at  the  Port  would  be  accompanied 
and  argued  with  all  the  way  home. 

The  club  held  its  meetings  at  the  Plains  after  1858 
or  1859,  and  in  1870  moved  into  very  comfortable 
quarters  in  the  Hank  Building.  A  halfn  dozen  years 
later  it  died  the  inevitable  slow  death  of  its  kind.  It 
has  left  a  fine  record,  and  was  long  an  efficient  agen- 
cy in  the  promotion  of  culture.  The  club  maintained 
an  annual  lecture  course,  before  the  Peabody  free 
course,  and  brought  here  the  best  talent  to  be  had. 
Its  own  entertainments  were  of  a  high  tone  and  al- 
ways interesting.  The  "Bowditch  Club  Dinner" 
was  long  a  feature  of  each  winter,  and  a  "picnic" 
was  held  each  summer.  It  would  be  well,  indeed, 
for  the  town,  were  just  such  another  society  in  ex- 
istence to-day. 

The  Holten  Lyceum,  Wadsworth  Association,  and 
perhaps  other  societies,  have  had  their  day  and  ceased 
to  be,  at  the  Centre.  A  number  of  others  might  be 
mentioned,  the  Shakespeare  Club,  the  Atlas  Society, 
etc.,  etc. 


The  Danvers  Scientific  Association  was  organized 
September  27,  1882,  and  has  held  fortnightly  meet- 
ings at  Peabody  Institute.  The  Sawyer  Club  is  an 
active  literary  and  social  organization  composed  prin- 
cipally of  members  of  the  Universalist  Society. 

The  Danvers  Women's  Association. — On  the 
18th  of  April,  1882,  a  number  of  ladies  met  with  Miss 
A.  L.  Page,  under  a  call  to  all  interested  in  forming  a 
society  among  the  women  of  Danvers  for  considera- 
tion of  matters  of  common  interest,  furtherance  of 
woman's  work,  general  improvement  and  social  en- 
joyment. One  week  later,  the  first  regular  meeting 
was  held  at  Miss  Shepherd's,  where,  also,  officers 
were  elected  and  a  code  of  by-laws  adopted,  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Danvers  Women's  Association  ;" 
and  until  November  following,  meetings  were  held  in 
private  houses.  Then  the  Grand  Army  Hall  was 
used  until  January  1,  18X4,  when  the  Association  took 
and  fitted  rooms  especially  for  its  own  use,  in  the 
Hopes  building.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  new 
post-otlice  building  it  moved  into  its  present  quar- 
ters, comprising  the  whole  of  both  upper  floors.  The 
membership  of  the  Association  has  been  for  some 
time  necessarily  limited  to  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
and  the  number  is  always  full.  Meetings  have  been 
regularly  held  on  Tuesday  afternoons,  for  seven 
months  each  year,  at  which  instructive  papers  or 
talks  have  been  given,  usually  by  friends  from  out  of 
town.  Three  times  each  winter  "social  teas"  have 
been  held,  to  which  gentlemen  have  been  invited. 

To  a  remarkable  degree  the  club  has  been  success- 
ful in  its  aim  towards  "general  improvement  and 
social  enjoyment,"  and  in  tending  to  break  down 
whatever  prejudices  or  exclusiveness  naturally  clung 
to  the  several  religious  societies  it  has  been  a  potent 
influence  in  the  right  direction.  .Mrs.  Harriet  L. 
Wentworth  has  been  its  president  from  its  formation. 
The  other  officers  at  present  (1887)  are :  ATice-Presi- 
dents,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Spofford,  Mrs.  0.  E.  Whipple.  Treas- 
urer, Mrs.  V.  A.  Burrington,  Secretary,  Miss  Mary 
W.  Nichols.  Directors,  one  year,  Miss  Maria  L. 
Fowler,  Mrs.  Sarah  D.  Merrill,  Mrs.  Abby  Hutchin- 
son, Mrs.  Alice  G.  Richards.  Two  years,  Mis.  Mary 
L.  Ewing,  Mrs.  Julia  S.  Spalding,  Mrs.  Hattie  R. 
Keith,  Miss  Isabel  B.  Tapley. 

Secret  Societies. — They  are  a  small  legion.  Yet 
let  no  man  with  a  new  "  improved  "  or  "  ancient"  or 
otherwise  peculiar  "  order  "  hesitate  to  come.  There 
are  still  plenty  of  "  joiners." 

Free  Masonry  goes  back  nearly  a  hundred  and  ten 
years  in  Danvers,  to  the  organization  of  the  "  United 
States  Lodge,"  May  1,  177X.  It  ante-dated  the  Essex 
Lodge  of  Salem  by  one  year.  Among  the  members 
of  the  "United  States"  were  Samuel  Page,  Jethro 
Putnam,  Daniel  Squiers  and  the  famous  drummer 
of  New  Mills,  Richard  Skidmore. 

The  latter  was  Tyler,  and  the  jewels  and  regalia 
were  destroyed  at  the  burning  of  his  house  in  1S05. 
The  lodge  had  ceased  to  hold  regular  meetings  be- 
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fore  this,  its  decay  being  attributed  to  the  enlistment 
of  so  many  of  its  members  in  the  Revolution.  A  new 
lodge — the  Jordan  Lodge — was  established  in  180S,  the 
meetings  of  which  were  held  many  years  at  Berry's 
tavern,  but  during  the  anti-masonry  excitement,  from 
1825  to  1835,  meetings  were  held  in  South  Danvers, 
and  only  often  enough  to  preserve  the  charter.  The 
furniture,  regalia,  etc.,  were  moved  there,  and 
when  regular  meetings  were  resumed  the  lodge 
kept  and  has  since  retained  its  establishment  in  South 
Danvers  (Peabody).  Many  North  Danvers  Masons 
went  thither  until  1S63,  when  Amity  Lodge  was  es- 
tablished here  and  provided  itself  with  the  comfort- 
able quarters  in  the  Bank  building,  which  are  ex- 
clusively used  for  secret  society  purposes.  The  first 
regular  communication  of  Amity  Lodge  was  held 
October  26,  1863.  Seven  years  later  thirty-three  of 
the  members  petitioned  for  a  new  lodge,  and  the 
present  Mosaic  Lodge,  which  was  chartered  October 
30,  1871,  was  the  result. 

The  Holten  Royal  Arch  Chapter  was  constituted 
March  12,  1872. 

There  is  but  one  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,- — Danvers 
Lodge,  Xumber  153.  It  was  instituted  September  13, 
1870. 

The  following  list  of  other  societies  is  perhaps  not 


full ;  the  date  is  that  of  establishment: 

Ward  Post  yO,  G.  A.  R  June  8,  18G9 

Agawato  Tribe,  Imp.  Order  of  Red  Men  Feb.  2-1,  187o 

Fraternity  Lodge,  Knights  of  Honor   Mar.  14,  1877 

Arcadian  Council,  No.  24'J,  Royal  Arcanum  Feb.  10,  187'J 

llauvers  Union  Equitable  Aid,  No.  28  Nov.  29,  1879 

Danvers  Lodge,  A.  0.  of  United  Workmen  May  28, 1881 

Tuesday  Evening  Aid  Society    0ct,24. 1881 

Hawthorne  Council,  So.  75S,  Legion  of  Honor  Oct.  1881 

State  Grand  Union  Equitable  Aid   May  IS,  1882 

Ward  Relief  Corps,  No.  12  (Women)  April  12,  1883 

Waukewan  Tribe,  No. 10,  Imp.  Order  of  Red  Men, ...April  3,  1880 
Daughters  of  Pocahontas  1887 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
DANVERS— (Continued). 

CIVIL  HISTORY. 

Old  Officers.— Under  the  act  of  February  13, 
1789,  any  town  might  "give  liberty  for  swine  to  go 
at  large  during  the  whole  or  part  of  the  year,"  pro- 
vide! they  were  yoked  throughout  spring  and  summer, 
and  " constantly  ringed  in  the  nose/' the  legal  yoke 
to  be  "  the  full  depth  of  the  swine's  neck,  above 
the  neck,  and  half  as  much  below  the  neck,  and 
the  soal,  or  bottom  of  the  yoke  full  three  times  as 
long  as  the  breadth  or  thickness  of  the  swines."  To 
see  that  the  laws  were  enforced,  officers  called  "hog- 
reeves  "  were  regularly  elected  until  1827.  Many 
honorable  and  well-known  men  were  incumbents  of 
this  office,  seemingly  not  alluring  to  ambition.  Israel 


Hutchinson,  Jonathan  Osborn  and  Jonathau  Trask 
were  on  the  first  board. 

Daniel  Rea  was,  in  1752,  commissioned  "to  take 
care  that  ye  Laws  Relating  to  ye  Preservation  of 
Deer  be  observed."  "  Deer-reeves  "  were  chosen  from 
1765  to  1797;  the  first,  William  Poole  and  George 
Wiatt ;  the  last,  Eleazer  Putnam  and  Timothy 
Fuller. 

A  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures  was  first  chosen 
in  1759,  and  but  for  the  resignation  of  Francis  Sy- 
monds,  of  the  Bell  Tavern,  his  posterity,  instead  of 
the  descendants  of  Joseph  Pairpont,  might  now 
claim  the  ancestral  honor  of  having  first  adjusted 
the  pints  and  pecks  of  the  town  to  legal  standard. 

Sealers  of  Leather  were  chosen  from  the  very  first, 
and  the  office  was  not  altogether  discontinued 
until  within  a  few  years.  Israel  Oheever  and  James 
Upton  were  the  first  leather  measurers.  Deacon  S. 
P.  Fowler  has  in  his  possession  one  of  the  old  iron 
seals  mentioned  in  this  memorandum  : 

"June  18,  1705.  Two  Sett  of  Marks  or  Seals,  was  Provided  at  the  Cost 
of  the  Town  for  Sealing  of  Leather  according  to  the  Law  of  the  Prov- 
ince and  the  same  delivered  to  the  Sealers  of  Leather  for  the  Present 
year,  the  Tees  are  for  Sealing  of  Tanned  Leather,  and  the  Cees  for  Cur- 
ried Leather.    By  order  of  Selectmen. 

"  Alien.  Dale,  T.  Clerk." 

"  Wardens  "  were  elected  from  1761  to  1790.  The 
first  to  hold  that  office  were  Jeremiah  Page,  Bar- 
tholomew Rea,  Gideon  Foster,  and  Joseph  Osborne; 
and  the  last,  Benjamin  Proctor  and  Oliver  Putnam. 

The  last  "clerks  of  the  market,"  chosen  in  1800, 
were  Joseph  Osborn,  Jr.,  Gideon  Foster,  Samuel 
Page  and  Nathaniel  Putnam,  Jr. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  common  for  the  selectmen  to 
appoint  sextons,  the  only  record  of  such  appoint- 
ments is  in  1821,  the  appointees  being  Isaac  Munro, 
Bartholomew  Dempsey  and  William  Johnson. 

From  1752  to  1791  "haywards"  were  annually 
chosen.  Jonathan  Putnam  and  John  Osbon  were 
the  first;  Jno.  Dodge  and  Gideon  Putnam  the  last. 
That  hay-scales  were  not  in  existence  here  earlier 
than  1770,  witness  the  following  interesting  pe- 
tition : 

"  The  Petition  of  Francis  Symonds  to  the  Selectmen  of  Danvers  for  the 
PreBent  year  177(1  Signitieth  that  they  grant  him  the  following  Request 
on  the  following  Conditions  Namely  that  he  may  Erect  a  Convenient 
pair  of  .Skails  or  Stilyards  that  will  answer  to  way  Cart  or  Sled  Loads  of 
hay  that  are  Bought  and  Sold  in  our  Markets,  and  that  Said  Selectmen 
Enter  it  in  our  Said  Danvers  Town  Hook. 

"  That  no  other  Person  within  two  miles  of  the  Petitioner  shall  have 
the  Liberty  or  Grant  from  us  to  intercept  him  by  Entering  the  like  or 
any  Skails  or  Stilyards  for  said  purpose  for  Twenty  year  provided  and  it 
is  understood  that  said  Symonds  hath  this  Grant  allowed  him  by  us  the 
said  Select  Men  on  those  Conditions  That  be  keep  said  Skails  or  Stilyards 
in  good  order  and  see  them  well  tended  and  that  he  Charges  no  more  for 
his  waying  hay  or  anything  Ells  Then  the  (.'onion  Price  Now  Gentle- 
men as  I  trust  you  will  Observe  the  need  wo  have  of  such  a  Convenience 
and  how  Likely  to  Bennerit  our  Nabourwhod  for  which  Reson  I  trust 
you  will  due  it  as  well  as  this  to  oblige  your  hombul  Sarvent.  Signed 
Francis  Symonds  Danvers  June  17th  1770. 

"  William  Siullabeu. 
"Jonathan  Buxton. 
"  John  Preston. 
"John  Phtnam. 

"The  four  Persons  Above  named  was  Select  Men  of  the  Town  of  Dan- 
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vers  for  the  year  1770:  and  I  have  Recorded  the  above  in  the  Town 
Book  According  to  their  order. 

"  Att:  Sam  :  Holten  Jun.  T.  Cler. 

Captain  Jonathan  Ingersoll,  Benajah  Collins  and 
Samuel  Page  were  chosen  in  1811  "to  consider  the 
expediency  of  the  Town  erecting  hay-scales,"  and 
their  report  sets  forth  the  need  of  such  scales  near 
the  south  meeting-house,  "and  we  also  find  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  hay  is  annually  purchased 
on  the  road  leading  from  the  plains  (so-called)  to 
Salem,  and  that  a  hay-scale  erected  in  some  suitable 
place  on  that  road  would  make  it  very  convenient  for 
the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  Town,  and  further, 
we  find  from  the  best  information  we  can  obtain  that 
the  expense  of  erecting  one  bay-scale  with  all  the 
apparatus  thereto  will  amount  to  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy-rive  dollars." 

The  acceptance  of  this  report  was  doubtless  the 
origin  of  certain  massive  arrangements  of  beams, 
tackle  and  steel-yards,  which,  within  the  memory  of 
older  citizens,  stood  nearly  in  front  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Danversjjort,  and  which  weighed  whatever 
was  driven  beneath  by  lifting  wagon  and  load  bodily 
from  the  ground.  The  selectmen  were,  in  1836,  in- 
structed to  sell  "  the  Hay  Scales  at  the  Neck." 

Among  those  who  were  licensed  to  knock  down 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  their  friends  and  neighbors 
under  the  auctioneer's  hammer  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  century  were  Sylvester  Proctor,  John  Fowler, 
Benjamin  Porter,  Captain  Thomas  Putnam,  Eleazer 
Putnam,  Joseph  Shed,  Porter  Kettell  and  Stephen 
Upton.  Dr.  Shed  was  an  auctioneer  from  1818  near- 
ly or  quite  all  the  time  to  his  death,  in  1853.  Tho.se 
who  began  service  in  the  second  quarter  were  William 
D.  Joplin,  Hathorne  Porter,  Edward  Stimpson, 
Squires  Shove,  Daniel  P.  Clough,  Thomas  Trask ; 
since  1850,  Richard  Hood,  William  Dodge,  S.  1). 
Shattuck,  Alfred  Porter,  John  A.  Putnam,  Charles 
H.  Kundlett,  William  B.  Morgan,  George  Faxon,  T. 
P.  Conway. 

The  tax  collectors  of  the  early  years  of  the  town 
glad  enough  doubtless  to  meet  with  ready  payment 
in  uny  sort  of  money,  were  nevertheless  bothered  to 
reduce  the  several  kinds  of  currency,  silver  and  con- 
tinental notes  of  old  and  new  issues,  to  a  common 
standard.  Distraining  and  tax  sales  were  rare,  and 
abatements  common.  The  assessors  left  short  min- 
utes of  their  reasons  for  abatement,  such  as  "  Gone," 
"  Poor  and  dead,"  "  G.  P's  dam  gave  way,"  "  Under 
captivity  by  the  Indians,"  "Taxed  twice,"  "Taxed 
wrong,"  "  Old  and  lost  his  faculty,"  "Poor  widow," 
"  Being  gone  to  sea  fishing,''  "  Being  not  well,"  "  Broke 
his  leg,"  "  Not  16  years  old." 

A  move  was  made  as  early  as  1813  towards  the 
creation  of  a  Board  of  Health.  At  that  time  certain 
persons  asked  the  town  to  petition  the  Legislature 
for  authority  to  elect  such  officers.  The  proposition 
was  dismissed,  however,  and  not  till  nearly  twenty 
years  later,  1832,  was  the  first  board  chosen.  Its 


members  were  Benjamin  Jacobs,  Oliver  Saunders,  J. 
W.  Proctor,  Thomas  Cheever,  Samuel  Preston,  Joseph 
Stearns,  Jeremiah  Putnam,  Robert  S.  Daniels  and 
Richard  Osborn.  Since  then  a  Board  of  Health  have 
been  annually  chosen. 

Town  Clerks  and  Records. — The  records  of 
the  town  clerks  have  reached  the  thirteenth  volume. 
As  a  whole,  they  have  been  kept  remarkably  well. 
A  good  recording  officer  must  have  continually  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  writing  will  outlive  the  writer 
and  must  preserve  in  his  records  a  full  and  clear 
statement  of  events  which  shall  be  of  use  when  they 
can  no  longer  be  aided  by  the  memory  of  any.  Such 
true  quality  was  possessed  by  our  earliest  town  clerks, 
and  the  spirit  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  transmitted 
through'  the  line.  In  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
years  of  town  life  there  have  been  twenty  different 
clerks,  the  average  length  of  whose  terms  is  about 
six  and  a  half  years.  Since  1800  there  have  been 
but  seven,  the  terms  of  three  of  whom  comprise  sev- 
enty-three years.    Here  follows  a  complete  list  of 
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1752 
1754- 
1757. 
1 758 
1761 
1762 
17C:i 
1764 
1707 
1768 
!772 
lTT.'i 
1770 


-53.  Daniel  Epes,  Jr. 
-56.  James  Prince. 

Benjamin  Prescott,  Jr. 
-60.  James  Prince. 

Benjamin  Prescott,  Jr. 

Gideon  Putiiiun, 

Thomas  Porter. 
-66.  Archelaus  Dale. 

Thomas  Porter. 
-71.  Samuel  Molten,  Jr. 

Gideon  Putnam. 
■75.  Samuel  Molten,  Jr. 

Stephen  Needham. 


1777.  Sumuel  Flint. 
1778-86.  Stephen  Needham. 
1787.  Jonathan  Sawyer. 
1788-90.  James  Porter. 
1791-94.  Gideon  Foster. 
1705-1800.  Joseph  Osborn,  Jr. 
1801-28.  Nathan  Feltoli. 
1829-34.  Iieuj.  Jacobs. 
181)5-53.  Joseph  Shed. 
1854-55.  Nathan  H.  Poor. 
1856.  Edwin  F.  Putnam. 
1857-85.  A.  Sumner  Howard, 
1886.  Jo9eph  E.  Mood. 


Mr.  Howard's  twenty-eight  years  is  the  longest  ser- 
vice, and  was  appropriately  recognized  by  apprecia- 
tive resolutions  when  he  declined  to  serve  longer. 
Mr.  Poor,  who  was  clerk  of  the  old  town  at  the  time 
of  division,  has  ever  since  been  retained  as  clerk  of 
South  Danvers  and  Peabody.  Before  the  building  of 
the  town-houses  the  records  followed  the  abode  of  the 
clerks.  A  small  projection  in  front  of  one  of  the 
houses  where  the  old  Ipswich  Road  crosses  the  An- 
dover  turnpike,  and  begins  to  climb  Hog  Hill,  is  re- 
called by  a  few  aged  people  as  the  headquarters  of 
Nathan  Felton,  whom  they  remember  as  an  old  man 
dispensing  the  rude  justice  of  a  country  squire. 
Much  of  biographical  interest  might  and  ought  to  be 
written  of  many  of  these  town  clerks,  but  space  here 
forbids.  Perhaps  the  model  clerk  of  all  was  Dr. 
Shed,  a  man  who  evidently  loved  to  make  his  records 
clear  and  beautiful.  He  was  a  physician  of  the 
South  Parish,'  residing  on  the  main  street  opposite 
and  a  little  below  the  old  bank  building,  where  he 
also  had  an  apothecary  store.  Dr.  Shed  was  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  he  drew  and  acknowledged  most  of 
the  deeds  by  which  his  fellow-citizens  made  their 
real-estate  conveyances.  His  death  was  formally  an- 
nounced at  a  meeting  in  Granite  Hall  April  11,  1853, 
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« hen  Dr.  Hunt  presented  resolutions  of  regret  and 
respect,  and  the  selectmen  and  other  town  officers 
were  directed  to  attend,  in  official  capacity,  the  fu- 
neral. 

Up  to  the  annual  meeting  of  18S7,  the  town  has  held 
nine  hundred  and  forty  meetings.  Of  this  number, 
809  were  held  in  the  several  meeting-houses  of  the 
First  or  North  Church  (of  which  number  25  were  in 
(be  "  Brick  Meeting-house,"  and  22  at  "  Village  Hall/' 
the  basement  of  the  present  meeting-house),  293 
were  held  in  the  South  Meeting-house,  2  in  school- 
house  No.  5,  17  at  Liberty  Hall,  2  at  Chapman's 
Tavern,  4  at  the  hall  of  Benjamin  Goodridge,  96  at 
Union  Hall,  39  at  Granite  Hall  (vestry  of  the  Maple 
Street  Church),  172  in  the  Town-Hall,  6  at  places  not 
named.  One  of  the  meetings  at  "Liberty  Hall,  in 
the  house  occupied  by  Geo.  Southwick,  Jun.,  Inn- 
holder,"  was  called  there  in  1S2S  by  reason  of  the  re- 
fusal of  the  proprietors  of  the  South  Church  to  allow 
the  use  of  their  house,  and  at  this  meeting  a  familiar 
parliamentary  form  was  slightly  but  pungently  va- 
ried; it  was  voted  "that  the  communieation«from  the 
Proprietors  of  the  South  Meeting-house  pass  under 
the  table." 

The  first  attempt  at  a  systematic  index  of  the 
records  was  made  in  1832.  Then  the  selectmen  were 
directed  to  have  made  a  "  digested  index  of  the  town 
records  from  the  commencement  thereof  in  a  book 
specially  for  this  purpose,  with  reference  to  the  vol- 
ume and  page  in  which  the  subject  may  be  found.'' 
They  were  to  allow  such  compensation  for  the  work 
as  when  completed  they  should  judge  it  worth. 
Nine  years  later,  on  petition  of  .7.  W.  Proctor  and 
othere,  the  index  was  brought  up  to  date,  and  it  was 
then  made  the  duty  of  the  clerk  to  make  an  annual 
index.  Measures  were  taken  in  1840  "for  keeping 
the  records  in  one  office,  rather  than  in  separate 
places,  as  now  kept."  But  the  old  indexes  have  been 
found  to  be  imperfect,  and,  with  the  accumulated 
records  of  later  years,  need  has  been  felt  of  a  new  in- 
dex, based  upon  a  thorough  and  systematic  overhaul- 
ing of  the  originals.  A  few  years  ago  J.  W.  Porter, 
J.  A.  Putnam  and  I.  \V.  Andrews  were  appointed  to 
lake  the  matter  in  hand.  They  consulted  at  first  and 
from  time  to  time  with  William  P.  Upham,  an  expert 
in  such  matters,  and  obtained  the  services  of  Miss 
Helen  Tapley  to  do  the  practical  work.  The  town 
clerk's  records  have  all  been  thus  indexed,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  other  town  can  surpass  the  ac- 
curacy and  general  excellence  of  this  work,  and  but 
few  can  equal  it.  A  new  vault  has  been  constructed 
f  ir  files  and  plans  in  the  basement,  and  the  old  one 
for  ordinary  use  has  been  much  enlarged. 

Moderators.  —  From  1752  to  1887,  inclusive, 
thirty-five  different  men  have  presided  over  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  annual  town-meetings.  A 
list  of  these  moderators  arranged  chronologically  ac- 
cording as  their  names  first  appear,  with  subsequent 
yean?  of  service,  if  any,  given,  is  as  follows,  the  right 


hand  column  showing  at  a  glance  the  total  service  of 
each : 

Years. 


Daniel  Epes,  Esq.,  1752,  '53   2 

Capt.  Thos.  Porter,  1751   1 

Daniel  Epes,  Jr.,  Esq.,  1755,  '56,  '57,  '59,  '60,  '05,  '06,  '07   8 

Samuel  Flint,  1758   1 

Thomas  Porter,  1701,  '02,  '03,  '71,  '72   5 

Deacon  Malaehi  Felton,  1701   1 

Samuel  Holton,  Jr.,  170,8,  '81, '84,  '80, '87,  '89,  '90,  1796-1812..  21 

Gideon  Putnam,  1709,  '79,  'S3,  '85,  '93,  '91,  '95   7 

Arehelaus  Dale,  1770,  '73.  '70   3 

Capt.  Wm.  Shillttber,  1774,  '75,  '77,  '78,  '88,  '91,  '92   7 

Amos  Putnam,  1780,  '82   2 

Samuel  Page,  1813,  '14   2 

Dr.  Andrew  Nichols,  1815,  '16,  '17   3 

Dr.  Joseph  Shed,  18IS   1 

Dr.  George  Osgood,  1819,  '21,  '25,  '35   4 

Capt.  Thos.  Putnam,  1820   1 

Nathan  Poor,  1822,  '23,i'24   3 

Robert  S.  Daniels,  1820   1 

EUas  Putnam,  1827,  '29,  '31   3 

Lewis  Allen,  182S,  '46,  '48,  '50,  '52,  '54   6 

John  W.  Proctor,  1830,  '32,  '34,  '36,  '38,  '40   0 

John  Preston,  1833,  '37   2 

Samuel  P.  Fowler,  1839,  '43   2 

Abel  Nichols,  1841   1 

Daniel  P.  King,  1842   1 

Jonathan  Shove,  1814   1 

Moses  Black,  Jr.,  1845,  '47,  '51   3 

James  D.  Black,  1849,  '53,  '55,  '57,  '0,5   5 

Israel  W.  Andrews,  1850,  '70,  '77   3 

Wm.  Endicott,  1858,  '59,  '02,  '03,  '60,  '67,  '68,  '09   8 

A.  A.  Putnam,  1800,  '61   2 

Charles  P.  Preston,  1864   1 

George  Tapley,  1871,  '72,  '74,  '78,  '79,  '80,  '81   7 

George  J.  .Sanger,  1873,  '75,  '76,  '82,  '83,  '84   0 

Daniel  N.  Crowley,  1885,  '80   2 

Alden  P.  While,  1887   1 


It  may  be  noticed  with  what  regularity  honors  al- 
ternated from  say,  182G,  to  division,  185G,  the  office 
being  held  by  north  parish  men  odd  years,  and  by 
south  parish  men  even  years. 

Treasurers. — There 'nave  been  from  1752  to  1887, 
inclusive,  twenty-one  treasurers  of  the  town,  as 
follows : 

Years. 


James  Prince,  1752,  '53   2 

Samuel  King,  1754   1 

Joseph  Osborne,  1755,50   2 

Cornet  Samuel  Holten,  1757,  '58   2 

Jesepli  Southwick,  1759   1 

James  Smith,  1760-09   10 

Thos.  Porter,  1770-72   3 

Jeremiah  Page,  1773,  '71   2 

Stephen  Proctor,  1775-83   9 

Gideon  Putnam,  1784-88   5 

Samuel  llolten,  1789-1 81  '1   24 

Samuel  Page,  1813, '14   2 

Ward  Pool,  1815-18   4 

Edward  Southwick,  1819-24   6 

Ebenezer  Shillaber,  1825-31   7 

Robert  S.  Daniels,  1832,  '41-48   9 

Stephen  Upton,  1833-40   8 

Abner  Sanger,  1819   I 

Francis  Baker,  1850-55   6 

William  L.  Weston,  1856-82   27 

A.  Frank  Welch,  188-J-87   6 


Representatives. — The  following  men  have  rep- 
resented Danvers  in  the  General  Court,  arranged  by 
consecutive  years  after  1802,  when  the  town  began  to 
send  several  representatives  annually: 
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Daniel  Epes,  Jr.,  1754,  '55,  '56,  '57,  '65,  '67. 
Daniel  Gardner,  1759. 
Thomas  Porter,  1760,  '61,  '62,  '63,  '65. 
John  Preston,  1764. 

Samuel  Holten,  Jr.,  1768,  '69,  70,  '71,  '72,  '73,  '75,  'SO,  '87. 
Win.  Shillaber,  1775. 
Samuel  Epes,  1776. 

Jeremiah  Hutchinson,  1777,  '7S,  '79,  '80-83,  '85-SS. 

Gideon  Putnam,  17S4. 

Israel  Hutchinson.  1789,  '91-95,  '97,  '98. 

Caleb  Low,  179A 

Gideon  Foster,  1796,  '99,  1800-2. 

1804. — Gideon  Foster,  ('apt.  Samuel  Page.  Dr.  Nathan  Read. 
16:i5. — Gideon  Foster,  Samuel  Page,  Nathan  Felton. 
1806. — Gideon  Foster,  Samuel  Page,  Nathan  Felton. 
1607. — Nathan  Felton. 

1808.  — Samuel  Page,  Nathan  Felton,  Squiers  Shove. 

1809.  — Saiauel  Page,  Nathan  Felton,  Squiers  Shove. 

1810.  — Samuel  Page,  Nathan  Felton,  Dennison  Wallis. 

1811.  — Samuel  Page,  Nathan  Felton,  Dennison  Wallis,  Daniel  Putnam. 

1812.  — Samuel  Page,  Nathan  Felton,  Dennison  Wallis,  James  Foster. 
1613.— Samuel  Page.  Nathan  Felton,  Dennison  Wallis,  James  Foster. 

1814.  — Samuel  Page,  Nathan  Felton,  Sylvester  Osborn,  Hezekiah 
Flint 

1815.  — Nathan  Felton,  Sylvester  Oflborn,  Hezekiah  Flint,  William  P 
Page. 

1816.  — Nathan  Felton,  William  P.  Page,  Frederick  Howes,  John 
Swinerton,  Jr. 

1617. — Daniel  Putnam,  Sylvester  Osborn,  Frederick  Hones,  Thomas 
Putnam. 
1^18. — Frederick  Howes. 

1619. — Nathan  Felton,  Denni-on  Wallis,  Daniel   Putnam.  Thomas 
Putnam. 
1820-21.— Nathan  Felton. 

1822.  — William  Sutton. 

1823.  — El-enezer  Shillaber,  John  Page,  Nathan  Poor,  Nathaniel  Put- 
nam. 

1824.  — Nathan  Poor. 

1825.  — John  Page,  John  Endicott. 
1626.— Jonathan  Shove,  Kufus  Cboate. 

1827.  — Ilufus  Cboate,  Jonathan  Shove. 

1828.  — Jonathan  Shove,  Nathan  Poor,  Robert  S.  Daniels, 
1629. — Jonathan  Shove,  Elius  Putnam. 

1830.— Elias  Putnam,  Jonathan  Shove,  Robert  S.  Daniels,  Nathan 
Poor. 

1631  (May). — Nathan  Poor,  John  Page,  William  Sutton,  John  Preston. 
1831  (November). — John  Page,  John  Preston,  Nathan  Poor,  Jonathan 
Shove. 

1632.  — John  Preston,  John  Page,  Ebeuezer  Shillaber,  Jonathan 
Shove. 

1633.  — Jonathan  Shove,  Henry  Cook,  John  Preston,  John  Page. 

1834.  — John  Pre3ton,  Henry  Cook,  Andrew  Lunt,  Eben  Putnam, 
Jacob  F.  Perry. 

1835.  — Jacob  F.  Perry,  Andrew  I, unt,  Daniel  P.  King,  Allen  Putnam, 
Joshua  II.  Ward 

IKifi.— Joshua  II.  Want,  Jacob  F  Perry,  Andrew  bunt,  Caleb  L.  Frost. 
Is.;7. — Caleb  I..  Prutft,  Eben  Putnam,  Samuel  P.  F'owler,  Lewis  Allen. 
Id:". — l/«»la  Allen,  Samuel  P.  Fowler,  Henry  Poor,  Abel  Nichols. 
183'J. — Joshua  I'.  Ward,   Henry    Poor,  Samuel  P.    Fowler,  Allen 
Putnam. 

1840.  — Allen  Putnam,  Fitch  Poole. 

1841.  — Fitch  Poole,  Samuel  Preston, 

1842.  — Daniel  P.  King,  Samuel  Preston. 
1643. — Frederick  Morrill,  Joshua  Silvester. 
1844.— Richard  Osborn,  Henry  Fow  ler. 

1645. — Henry  Fowler,  Richard  Osborn.  1 

1846.  — Henry  Fowler,  Elijah  W.  Upton. 

1847.  — Elijah  W.  Upton,  Joshua  Silvester. 

1848.  — William  Walcott,  William  Dodge. 

1849.  — A.  A.  Abbott,  John  Hines. 

1850.  — William  Walcott,  Otis  Nudge,  Henry  A.  Hary. 

1851.  — John  Hines,  Philemon  Putnam,  Alfred  A.  Abbott. 

1852.  — William  Walcott. 

1853.  — David  Daniels,  Philemon  Putnam,  James  P.  King. 

1854.  — Joseph  Jacobs,  Francis  Dodge,  Israel  W.  Andrews. 
1655. — Israel  W.  Andrews,  Eben  S.  Poor,  Alon/o  P.  Phillips. 


1856. — Arthur  A.  Putnam,  Israel  W.  Andrew  s,  Richard  Smith. 
1S57-58.— Francis  P.  Putnam. 

1859.  — Arthur  A.  Putnam. 

1860.  — George  Taploy. 
1861-62.— James  W.  Putnam. 
1863-64.— Charles  T.  Preston. 
1865-66. — Simeon  Putnam. 
1867-68.— Edwin  Mudge. 

1809.— Abbott  Johnson,  of  Wenham. 
1870-71.— George  H.  Poabody. 
1872.-73. — George  J.  Sanger. 
1874. — John  L.  Robinson,  of  Wenham. 
1875-76.— Charles  B.  Rice. 

1877.  — Israel  W.  Andrews. 

1878.  — Charles  B.  Rice. 

1879.  — Henry  Hobbs,  of  Wenham. 
1880-81.— Gilbert  A.  Tapley. 

1882.  — Alonzo  J.  Stetson. 

1883.  — Andrew  H.  Taton. 

1884.  — N.  Porter  Perkins,  of  Wenham. 
1885-86.— Malcolm  Sillais. 

To  the  great  convention  called  in  1820  to  make  the 
first  revision  of  the  State  Constitution,  in  which 
Daniel  Webster,  Judge  Story,  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Josiah  Quincy  and  others  were  prominent  figures, 
Dan  vers  sent  Caleb  Oakes,  John  Page,  Ebenezer 
Shillaber  and  Ebenezer  King.  At  the  gubernatorial 
election  of  1851  voters  were  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  or  no  a  convention  should  be  called  for 
another  revision  of  the  Constitution.  The  citizens 
of  this  town  said  "No,"  681  to  556.  The  next  year 
on  the  same  question,  "  Yes,"  638  to  636  ;  in  each 
case  the  voice  of  the  town  was  the  voice  of  the  State. 
Delegates  were  chosen  to  meet  at  the  State  House, 
May  4,  1853.  Tn  this  convention  were  Ilufus  Clioate, 
Sidney  Bartlett,  Nathan  Hale,  George  S.  Hillard  and 
others  from  Boston.  Robert  Rautoul,  Marcus  Mor- 
ton, Jr.,  Henry  K.  Oliver,  John  B.  Alley,  E.  H.  Dana, 
Jr.,  Asahel  Huntington,  Otis  P.  Lord,  Charles  VV. 
Uphani  and  others  from  Essex  County.  John  A. 
Putnam,  now  of  Danvers,  represented  Wenham.  At 
the  election,  March  7,  1853,  the  vote  of  Danvers  was 
as  follows  : 

Whole  number  of  votes    736 

Necessary  to  a  choice   369 

Milton  P.  Braman  had    399 

Samuel  P.  Fowler  had    397 

Alfred  A.  Abb, .11  had   370 

Andrew  Nichols  had    300 

James  0.  Block  had    297 

Charles  Estes  had   289 

Sixteen  other  candidates  had  from  1  to  39.  Messrs. 
Braman,  Fowler  and  Abbott  were  elected  delegates. 
Each  of  the  eight  propositions  submitted  by  the  con- 
vention to  the  people  were  rejected  by  this  town  at 
the  fall  election  of  1853  by  an  average  vote  of  about 
715  nays  to  515  yeas. 

Selectmen. — The  following  is  a  complete  list: 


1752.  — Daniel  Epes. 

Captain  Samuel  Flint. 
Deacou  Cornelius  Taiball. 
Stephen  Putnam. 
Samuel  King. 
Daniel  Gardner. 
Joseph  Putnam. 

1753.  — Daniel  Epes,  Jr. 


1754. 


Captain  Thomas  Flint. 
Corntt.  Samuel  Holten. 
Samuel  King. 
Lieut.  David  Putnam, 
litis.  John  Procter. 
Jasper  Ncedham. 
-Daniel  ICpes,  Jr. 
Jasper  Needham. 
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Samuel  Putnam. 

William  Shillaber. 

1785.- 

Jona.  Sawyer. 

Daniel  Putnam. 

Janice  Prince. 

Samuel  King. 

David  Princo. 

Samuol  Page. 

Ebenezer  Goodale. 

1770.- 

-Saml.  Ilolten,  Jr. 

Stephen  Needham. 

John  Kettell. 

17W— Daniel  Epes,  Jr., 

Lieut.  John  Pre6ton. 

Daniel  Putnam. 

Nathan  Felton. 

Jasj^er  Keedham. 

Juhu  Putnam. 

Col.  Jeremiah  Pago. 

1801- 

-Samuel  Page. 

CapL  Jolin  Troctor. 

Jonathan  Buxton. 

1786.- 

-Stephen  Needham. 

Joseph  Putnam. 

James  Trince. 

Capt.  Wm.  Shillaber. 

Stephen  Putnam. 

Nathan  Felton. 

Capt.  Samuel  Flint. 

1771.- 

-Capt.  Wm.  Shillaber. 

Daniel  Putnam. 

Zerobabell  Portor. 

1T5C — TXiuiel  Epos,  Jr. 

Jonathan  Buxton. 

Capt.  Jona.  Proctor. 

Elijah  Flint. 

Daniel  Marble. 

Gi'leon  Putnam. 

Capt.  Gideou  Foster. 

1802.- 

-Nathan  Felton. 

Capt.  Thomas  Flint." 

Benj.  Proctor. 

1787.- 

-Jona.  Sawyer. 

Johnson  Proctor. 

Deacon  Cornelius  Tarblo. 

Samuol  Holten,  Jr. 

Samuel  Gardner. 

Sylvester  Osborn. 

James  Prince. 

1772.— 

-Samuel  Flint. 

Amos  Tapley . 

Jona.  Walcut. 

1757— John  Preston. 

Wm.  Shillaber. 

David  Prince. 

John  Fowler. 

Francis  Nurse. 

Gideon  Putnam. 

Timothy  Leech. 

1803.- 

-Nathan  Felton. 

Daniel  Gardner. 

Jonathan  Buxton. 

1788.- 

-David  Princo. 

Sylvester  Osborn. 

Benj.  Prescott,  Jr. 

Benj.  Procter. 

Capt.  Samuel  Pago. 

John  Preston. 

Jeaeph  Southwick. 

1773.- 

-Samuel  Ilolten,  Jr. 

Amos  Tapley. 

Jona.  Wulcut. 

17J£.— James  Prince. 

John  Putnam. 

James  Porter. 

John  Fowler. 

Nathan  Procter. 

Lieut.  Arch.  Putnam. 

Stephen  Needham. 

1804.- 

-Nathan  Felton. 

Jasper  Keedham. 

Benj.  Portor. 

1789  - 

-David  Princo. 

Sylvester  Osborn. 

Bartholomew  Rea, 

Stephen  Needham. 

Samuel  Page. 

Jonathan  Walcut. 

Benj.  Upton. 

1774— Samuel  Holten,  Jr. 

John  Kettell. 

Johnson  Procter. 

1TM. — James  Prince. 

Lieut.  Arch.  Putnam. 

Amos  Tapley. 

John  Fowler. 

Capt.  Samuel  Flint. 

Wm.  Poole. 

James  Porter. 

1805.- 

-Nathan  Felton. 

John  Epes. 

Stephen  Needham. 

1790.- 

-David  Prince. 

Amos  Tapley. 

Ezekiel  Marsh,  Jr. 

Jonathan  Buxton. 

Capt.  Samuel  Page. 

Sylvester  Osborn. 

Ebenezer  Jacobs. 

1775.- 

•Dr.  Saml.  Holten. 

John  Kettell. 

Jona.  Walcut. 

1760.— James  Trince. 

Capt.  Wm.  Shillaber. 

James  Porter. 

John  Fowlor. 

Jasper  Keedham. 

Capt.  Wm.  Putnam. 

John  Brown. 

1806.- 

-Nathan  Felton. 

John  Epes. 

Stephen  Needham. 

1701.- 

-Stephen  Needham. 

Sylvester  Osborn. 

John  Nichols. 

Ezra  Upton. 

Gideon  Foster. 

Jonathan  Walcut. 

John  Preston. 

1776.- 

-John  Epos. 

John  Kettell. 

Thomas  Putnam. 

1701. — Samuel  Ilolten.' 

Wm.  Shillaber. 

David  Prince. 

John  Fowlor. 

Nathaniel  Pope. 

Stephen  Needham. 

Amos  Tapley. 

1807.- 

-Nathan  Felton. 

Abel  Mackintire. 

Ezra  Upton. 

1702- 

-Gi'leon  Fostor. 

Sylvester  Osborn. 

Lieut.  Sam!.  King. 

Edmund  Putnam. 

David  Princo. 

Jonathan  Walcut. 

Bcuj.  Prescott,  Jr. 

1777.- 

-Capt.  John  Putnam. 

Samuel  Page. 

John  Fowler. 

J7G2.— Abel  McTntire. 

Capt.  Samuel  Flint. 

John  Kettell. 

Amos  Tapley. 

Beuj.  Russell,  Jr. 

Capt.  Wm. Shillaber. 

Stephen  Needham. 

1808.- 

-Thomas  Putnam. 

Daniel  Purringtou. 

Stephen  Needham. 

170?..- 

—Gideon  Fostor. 

Nathan  Felton. 

Gideon  Putnam. 

Pliiucas  Putnam. 

David  Princo. 

Sylvester  Proctor. 

Juaeph  Putnam. 

1778.- 

-Stephen  Neodhnm. 

John  Kettell. 

Daniel  Putnam. 

1703.— Thos  Porter. 

Capt.  Wm.  Shillaber. 

Joseph  Putnam. 

Amos  Tapley. 

Saml.  Holten. 

Beuj.  Procter. 

Stephen  Needham. 

1809.- 

-Nathan  Felton. 

John  Epes. 

Capt.  John  Putnam. 

1704.- 

-David  Prince. 

Amos  Tapley. 

John  Proctor,  Jr. 

Phinehaa  Putnam. 

Stephen  Needham. 

Levi  Preston. 

John  Preston. 

1770.- 

—Colonel  Enoch  Putnam. 

Samuel  Pago. 

Thos.  Putnam. 

1704.— r>enj.  Putnam. 

Ezra  Upton. 

John  Kettell. 

Daniel  Putnam. 

Arehalas  Dale. 

Stephen  Needham. 

Gideon  Foster. 

1810.- 

-Nathan  Felton. 

John  Pntuara. 

Major  Samuel  Epos. 

1795.- 

-Joseph  Osborn,  Jr. 

Nathaniel  Putnam. 

Stephen  Procter. 

James  Prince. 

Stephen  Needham. 

Sylvester  Procter. 

Benj.  Moultnn. 

1780.- 

—Jona.  Sawyer. 

David  Prince. 

Daniel  Putnam. 

17G&.— ll«nj.  Muulton. 

Daniel  Putnam. 

John  Kettell. 

Peter  Cross,  Jr. 

John  Putnam. 

('apt.  Joseph  Porter. 

Zorubuabol  Porter. 

1811.- 

—Nathan  Felton. 

Stephen  Procter. 

Ezra  Upton. 

1700.- 

—Joseph  Usborn,  Jr. 

Levi  Preston. 

Jona.  Buxton. 

1761.- 

— Cupt.  Joseph  Portor. 

Samuel  Page, 

Jona.  Walcut. 

Arch.  Dale. 

Daniel  Putnam. 

John  Kettell. 

Daniel  Putnam. 

1706. — Archelaue  Dale. 

Stephen  Needham. 

Stephen  Needham. 

Andrew  Nichols,  Jr. 

Bcnj.  Upton. 

Samuel  White. 

Daniel  Putnam. 

1812. 

—Nathan  Felton. 

Jonathan  Buxton. 

Major  Samuel  Epes. 

1797. 

—Joseph  Osborn,  Jr. 

Jona.  Walcut. 

John  Swinerton. 

1782.- 

—Stephen  Neodhain. 

Nathl.  Webb. 

Richd.  Osborn. 

Jonathan  Tarble. 

Daniel  Putnam. 

Zerobabell  Porter. 

Daniel  Putnam. 

1707. —Samuel  Ilolten,  Jr. 

Jonathan  Sawyer. 

Amos  Tapley. 

Nathl.  Putnam. 

John  Epes. 

Capt.  Jos.  Porter. 

Elijah  Flint. 

1813. 

—Nathan  Felton. 

Jonathan  Tarbell. 

Capt.  Gideon  Foster. 

1798. 

—Joseph  Osborn,  Jr. 

Jona.  Walcut. 

Jonathan  Buxton. 

1783. 

—Capt.  Gideon  Foster. 

Samuel  Page. 

Daniol  Putnam. 

Ebenezer  GoodelL 

Daniel  Pufham. 

John  Kettell. 

Nathl.  Putnam. 

1708. — Jonathan  Buxton. 

John  Walcut. 

Daniel  Putnam. 

Richd.  Osborn. 

John  Epea. 

Aaron  Putnam. 

Nathan  Fcltori. 

1814. 

—Nathan  Felton. 

Samuel  Ilolten,  Jr. 

Stephen  Needham. 

1799. 

— Nathan  Felton. 

Jonathan  Walcut. 

Ebeneater  Goodell. 

1784. 

— Stephen  Needham. 

Daniel  Putnam. 

Nathaniel  Putnam. 

Gideon  Putnam. 

Major  Caleb  Low. 

John  Kettell. 

James  Brown. 

1709.— Samuel  Ilolten,  Jr. 

Aaron  Putnam. 

Amos  Tapley. 

John  Page. 

Ebenezer  Goodale. 

Capt.  Gideon  Foster. 

Joseph  Osborn,  Jr. 

1815. 

— Nathan  Felton, 

Samuel  Gardner. 

Daniel  Putnam. 

1800, 

— Joseph  Osborn,  Jr. 

Nathaniel  Putnam. 

VA 
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1S19- 


1820.- 


Jonathan  Walcut. 
John  Page. 
Sylvester  Procter. 
1S16.— Nathan  Felton. 

Sylvester  Procter. 
Nathaniel  Putnam. 
Jonathan  Walcut. 
Daniel  rutnani. 
1817.— Nathan  Felton. 
Joua.  Walcut. 
Sylvester  l'roctor. 
Daniel  Putnam. 
Nathaniel  Putnam. 
1S13.— Joseph  Shed. 

Israel  Putnam,  Jr. 
Thomas  Putnam. 
Jesse  Putnam. 
Moses  Preston,  Jr. 
-Israel  Putnam,  Jr. 
Thomas  Putnam. 
Jesse  Putnam. 
Joseph  Shed. 
Moses  Preston,  Jr. 
-Israel  Putnam,  Jr. 
Thomas  Putnam. 
Jesse  Putnam. 
Joseph  Shed. 
Moses  Preston,  Jr. 
1821. — Thomas  Putnam. 
Joseph  Shed. 
Jesse  Putnam. 
Moses  Treston,  Jr. 
Elias  Putnam. 
1B22. — Jesse  Putnam. 
Elias  Putnam. 
Nathan  Felton. 
M'^ses  Preston,  Jr. 
Joseph  Stearns. 

1823.  — Jesse  Putnam. 

Jo6eph  Stearns. 
Elias  Putnam. 
Mows  Preston,  Jr. 
Jonathan  Shove. 

1824.  — Jean  Putnam. 

Joseph  Steams. 
Elias  Putnam. 
Mosee  Preston. 
Joiia tlian  Shove, 

1825.  — Jesse  Putnam. 

Elias  Putnam. 
Joseph  Steams. 
Moses  Preston. 
Jonathan  Shove. 
1B2&. — J  erne  Putnam. 

Jonathan  Shove. 
Junrpli  Stenrns. 
Elias  Putuain. 
Moses  Preston. 

1827.  — Jem  Putnam. 

Elias  Putnam. 
Jonathan  Shovo. 
Roberts.  Daniels. 
Nathan  Felton. 

1828.  — Jesse  Putnam. 

Jonathan  Shove. 

Robert  S.  Daniels. 

Nathan  Poor. 

Elh»B  Putnam. 
1820. — Je*»  Putnam. 

El  ins  Putnam. 

Jonathan  Shove. 

Nathan  Poor. 

Daniel  P.  King. 
1830.— Elias  Putnam. 

Jonathan  Shove. 

Nathan  Poor. 


Jesse  Putnam. 
Benjamin  Jacobs. 
1831. — John  Preston. 

Benjamin  Jacobs. 
Jacob  F.  Perry. 
Eben  Putnam,  Jr. 
Joseph  Shed. 

1532.  — Benjamin  Jacobs. 

Kendall  Osboru, 
Lewis  Allen. 
John  Preston. 
Jacob  F.  Terry. 

1533.  — John  Preston. 

Keudall  Osborn. 
Jacob  F.  Perry; 
Benjamin  Jacobs. 
Nathaniel  Pope. 

1534.  — John  Preston. 

Joseph  Tufts,  Jr. 

Benjannu  Jacobs. 

Nnthl.  Pope. 

Kendall  Osborn. 
1835.— Nathaniel  Pope. 

Samuel  P.  Fowler. 

Eben  Putnam. 

Lewis  Allen. 

Henry  Poor. 
183C— Lewis  Allen. 

Nathaniel  Pope, 

Eben  S.  Upton. 

Samuel  P.  Fowler. 

Joseph  Tufts,  Jr. 

1837.  — Nathaniel  Pope. 

Abel  Nichols. 
Samuel  P.  Fowler. 
Joseph  Tufts,  Jr. 
Ebenozer  Sutton. 

1838.  — Samuel  P.  Fowler. 

Elijah  Upton. 
Joseph  Tufts,  Jr. 
Eben  Sutton. 
Nathaniel  Popo. 

1839.  — Elijah  Upton. 

"Nathaniel  Pope. 
Samuel  P.  Fowler. 
Joseph  Tufts,  Jr. 
Abel  Nichols. 

1840.  — Elijah  Upton. 

Nathaniel  Pope. 
Andrew  Torr. 
Andrew  Lunt. 
S.uuuol  P.  Fowler. 

1841.  — Henry  Poor. 

William  Black. 
Nathl.  Pope. 
Elijah  Upton. 
Joshua  Sllvestor, 

1842.  — Elijah  Upton. 

Joshua  Silvester. 
William  Black. 
Joseph  Poor,  Jr. 
Wiugate  Merrill. 
1813.— Wingatc  Merrill. 
Joseph  Poor,  Jr. 
Jo-hua  Silvester. 
William  Black. 
Perley  Goodale. 

1844.  — Wingate  Merrill. 

Joshua  Silvester. 
Joseph  Poor,  Jr. 
Henry  Fowler, 
Eben  King. 

1845.  — Wingate  Merrill. 

Lewis  Allen. 
Henry  Fowler. 
Nathaniel  Pope. 
William  Dodge,  Jr. 


1840.— Wingate  Merrill. 
Kendall  Osborn. 
Nathaniel  Pope. 
William  Dodge,  Jr. 
Lewis  Allen. 

1847.  — Lewis  Allen. 

Wingate  Merrill. 
Nathaniel  Pope. 
William  Dodge,  Jr. 
Moses  Black,  Jr. 

1848.  —Nathaniel  Pope. 

Wingate  Merrill. 
Moses  Black,  Jr. 
Lowis  Allen. 
Kendall  Osborn. 

1849.  — Otis  Mudge. 

Elias  Savage. 
Abel  Preston. 
William  Dodge,  Jr. 
Eben  S.  Upton. 

1850.  — Lewis  Allen. 

Richard  Osborn. 
Samuel  Preston. 
Kendall  Osborn. 
Francis  Dodge. 

1851.  — Kendall  Osborn. 

Francis  Dodge. 
William  Endicott, 
Daniel  Emerson. 
Aaron  F.  Clark. 

1852.  — Kendall  Osborn. 

Richard  Osborn. 
William  Endicott. 
Aaron  F.  Clark. 
Edwin  Mudgo. 

1853.  — Kendall  Osborn. 

Leonard  Poole. 

Edwin  Mudge. 

Aaron  Putnam. 

Elias  Savage. 
1851. — Lewis  Allen. 

Leonard  Poole. 

Jowl  Putnam. 

Buuj.  F.  Hutchinson. 

Nathan  H.  Poor. 
1855.— Abel  Preston. 

William  Walcott. 

Nathaniel  Budge. 

Muses  J.  Currier. 

Augustus  Fowler. 
1850.— William  Dodge,  Jr. 

Augustus  Fowlor. 

Charles  P.  Preston. 

1857.  — Augustus  Fowlor. 

fjliai  les  P.  Preston. 
William  Dudgo,  Jr. 

1858.  — Rufus  Putnam. 

Chas.  P.  Preston. 
Otis  Sludge. 

1859.  — Rufus  Putnam. 

Chas.  P.  Preston. 
William  Dodge,  Jr. 
1800.— Rufus  Putnam. 

Chas.  P.  Preston. 
.Tamos  hi.  Perry. 

1861.  — Francis  Dodgo. 

William  Dodgo,  Jr. 
Charles  Chaplin. 

1862.  — William  Dodge,  Jr. 

Charles  Chaplin, 
Augustus  Fowler. 
1803.— James  M.  Perry. 
Jacob  F.  Perry. 
John  A.  Putnam. 


1864.  — Jacob  F.  Perry. 

John  A.  Putnam. 
William  Dodge,  Jr. 

1865.  — Jacob  F.  Perry. 

Willi;! in  Dodge,  Jr. 
John  A.  Putnam. 

1806.  -Jacob  F.  Perry. 

William  Dodge,  Jr. 
John  A.  Putnam. 

1807.  — William  Dodgo,  Jr. 

Simeon  Putnam, 
Henry  A.  Perkins. 

1808.  —  William  Dodge,  Jr. 

Simeon  Putnam. 
Henry  A.  Perkins. 

1869.  — William  Dodge,  Jr. 

Simeon  Putnam. 
Henry  A.  Perkins. 

1870.  — William  Dodge,  Jr. 

Henry  A.  Perkins. 
Josiah  Boss. 

1871.  — William  Dodge,  Jr. 

Henry  A.  Perkins. 
Josiah  Ross. 


1S72. 


1*73. 


1S74.- 


1875.- 


1877. 


1879.- 


1880. 


1881 


1884 


18S5. 


1880. 


1887. 


-William  Dodgo,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Perkins. 
Joshua  Bragdon. 
-Henry  A.  Perkins. 
Joshua  Bragdon. 
Samuel  W.  Spaulding. 
-Joshua  Bragdon. 
Ilonry  A.  Perkins. 
Otis  F.  Putnam. 
-Henry  A.  Perkins. 
Joshua  Bragdon. 
Otis  F.  Putnam. 
-Henry  A.  Perkins. 
Joshua  Bragdon. 
Otis  F.  Putnam. 
-Henry  A.  Perkins. 
Joshua  Bragdon. 
Otis  F.  Putnam. 
-Charles  H.  Adams. 
Otis  F.  Putnam. 
Josiah  Boss. 
Henry  A.  Perkins. 
Josiah  Ross. 
Harrison  0.  Warren. 
— Henry  A.  Perkins. 
Harrison  0.  Warren. 
Daniel  P.  Pope. 
— Henry  A.  Perkins. 
Daniel  P.  Pope. 
Josiah  Boss. 
— Daniel  P.  Pope. 
Otis  F.  Putnam. 
Joshua  Bragdon, 
— Daniel  P.  Pope. 
Otis  F.  Putnam. 
Joshua  Bragdon. 
— Daniel  P.  Pope. 
Joshua  Bragdon. 
Otis  F.  Putnam. 
-Daniel  P.  Pope. 
Joshua  Bragdon. 
Otis  F.  Putnam. 
-Daniel  P.  Pope. 
Joshua  Bragdon. 
Otis  F.  Putnam. 
-Daniel  P.  Pope. 
Joshua  Bragdon. 
Otis  F.  Putnam. 
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One  of  the  propositions  for  disposing  of  the  new 
ichool  building  in  the  short-lived  district  No.  8  was 
to  convert  it  to  a  lock-up  and  tramp-station,  but  the- 
lown  then  refused  to  believe  itself  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  modern  civilization  to  need  a  separate 
building  devoted  to  such  uses.  Soon,  however,  1SG4, 
iceonnnodations  for  guests  of  the  public,  voluntary 
■nd  otherwise,  were  fitted  in  the  basement  of  the 
town-hall,  and  there  for  ten  years  some  sin  and  vag- 
rancy retired  behind  the  bars.  When  in  1874,  bet- 
ter conveniences  were  demanded,  a  part  of  the  base- 
ment of  Bell's  Hall,  on  Maple  Street,  was  fitted  up. 
This  past  year,  1886,  a  considerable  addition  was 
made  to  the  old  brick  school-house  on  School  Street 
-  the  original  building  being  now  occupied  by  two 
companies  of  the  fire  department— and  ample  and  re- 
spectable police  headquarters  have  there  been  estab- 
lished, with  plenty  of  room  above  for  a  local  court, — 
when  it  comes.  Michael  J.  Mead  has  been  for  some 
years  chief  of  the  small  police  force,  which  is  efficient 
much  beyond  its  numerical  strength.  .William 
O'Xeil  presides  over  the  station  and  dispenses  the 
town's  hospitality  to  certain  of  the  traveling  public. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

DAN VEES — ( Continued). 

THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  four  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  12,  1861,  a  shell  from  Sullivan's  Island 
aimed  at  Fort  Sumter  announced  the  open  defiance 
of  rebellion.  The  loyal  cities  and  towns  of  the  North 
were  alert  for  such  tidings.  About  a  week  previously 
two  of  the  selectmen  of  Danvers,  William  Dodge,  Jr., 
and  Charles  Chaplin,  had  issued  their  warrant  for  a 
town  meeting  "to  hear  an  act  on  the  petition  of  A. 
A.  Putnam  and  others  to  see  if  the  town  will  raise,  or 
Appropriate  any  money  in  aid  of  the  families  of  such 
citizens  of  the  town  as  may  enlist  to  serve  in  the 
Volunteer  Militia  of  the  Commonwealth  or  take  any 
action  thereon."  This  is  the  first  intimation  on  the 
town  records  of  preparations  for  probable  war.  But 
the  news  from  Sumter  brought  the  citizens  together 
sooner  than  the  day  appointed  for  town  meeting.  The 
first  "  war  meeting"  was  held  in  the  town  hall,  April 
16th,  and  was  crowded  with  earnest  and  enthusiastic 
men.  Arthur  A.  Putnam,  Esq.,  presided.  In  some 
recently  written  reminiscences  he  says,  "the  meeting, 
though  stormy  in  applause  and  verbally  bellicose, 
waa  very  aimless  and  likely  to  end  in  talk  alone  un- 
til a  modest  and  unfamiliar  voice  in  the  town  hall 
reminded  the  assemblage  that  the  meeting  was  not 
for  eloquence,  but  enlistment."  The  voice  was  that  of 
Nehemiab  P.  Fuller,  who  stepped  forward  to  sign  the 
company  roll  which  Nathaniel  A.  Pope  had  received 


permission  from  the  State  Department  to  recruit.  At 
least  one  other  name  preceded  Fuller's,  that  of  Ruel 
B.  Pray,  who  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  re- 
cruit in  a  Danvers  company  ;  others  followed  that 
night,  and  in  six  days  the  roll  was  full  and  ready  for 
organization.  As  the  company  was  soon  given  the 
name  of  the  Danvers  Light  Infantry,  it  will  bespoken 
of  by  that  name.  Election  of  officers  resulted  as  fol- 
lows :  Captain,  Nehemiah  P.  Fuller;  First  Lieuten- 
ant, William  W.  Smith;  Second  Lieutenant,  Ruel  B. 
Pray;  Third  Lieutenant,  William  W.  Gould  ;  Fourth 
Lieutenant,  D.  W.  Hyde.  Captain  Fuller,  who  was 
promoted  during  the  war  to  major  of  the  Second 
Heavy  Artillery,  was  a  son  of  Putnam  Fuller,  of  this 
town,  and  a  descendant  of  Lieutenant  David,  brother 
of  General  Israel  Putnam,  being  a  grandson  of  Major 
Ezra  Putnam,  one  of  the  founders  of  Ohio.  He  had 
seen  service  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  was  just  the 
man  to  command  a  company  of  willing  but  raw  re- 
cruits. After  the  war  he  removed  to  Missouri,  but 
returned  here  in  broken  health  in  the  fall  of  1880,  and 
died  February  3,  1881. 

Immediately  after  the  meeting  of  April  16th,  some 
young  men  at  the  Plains  took  steps  to  organize 
another  company.  In  the  course  of  a  week  the  num- 
ber, fifty,  were  recruited,  and  met  in  the  unfinished 
rooms  of  the  Maple  Street  School-house,  where  the 
first  lessons  in  drill  were  given  by  Benjamin  E.  New- 
hall.  Organization  was  effected  in  due  form,  April 
30th,  in  the  Bank  Hall,  where  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  Captain,  Arthur  A.  Putnam;  Lieuten- 
ants, Benjamin  E.  Newhall,  Charles  H.  Adams,  Jr., 
William  J.  Roome,  George  W.  Kenney.  Mr.  New-- 
hall  not  qualifying,  the  other  lieutenants  were  each 
promoted  one  degree,  and  Elbridge  W.  Guilford  waa 
added. 

Captain  Putnam,  then  a  lawyer  here,  now  of  Ux-s 
bridge,  Mass.,  was  a  native  of  Danvers,  a  son  of  Hon, 
Elias  Putnam.  This  year,  1887,  he  delivered  the 
Memorial  Day  Address  before  an  audience  which  in-= 
eluded  many  survivors  of  his  old  comrades,  and  later 
published  in  the  Danvers  Mirror  a  full  and  interest-, 
ing  account  of  the  history  of  his  company  up  to  the 
time  of  leaving  for  the  front.  Mr.  R.  B.  Pray  had 
previously  printed  a  short  sketch  of  Capt.  Fuller's 
Company.  A  newspaper  clipping  says  of  Capt.  Put- 
nam that  he  had  no  previous  military  training,  "  but 
possessing  that  energy  and  spirit  noted  in  the  Puri- 
tan blood,  will  soon  make  himself  a  proficient  com- 
mander." 

No  sooner  had  the  two  companies  organized  than 
the  ladies  of  the  town  devoted  their  energies  to  the 
making  of  uniforms  and  other  necessary  clothing. 
Gothic  Hall  was  the  busy  scene  of  their  labors.  The 
men  who  enlisted  expected  active  service  at  once,  and 
were  eager  for  it.  But  the  time  which  ensued  be- 
tween organization  and  final  acceptance  by  the  State 
authorities  and  assignment  to  a  State  camp  extended 
from  days  to  long  weeks,  and  made  it  serious  business 
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keeping  the  men  together.  Many  of  them  had  fami- 
lies to  support,  and  while  patriotism  did  not  ilag,  the 
bread  and  butter  question  at  home  was  quite  as  vital 
as  the  question  of  slavery  a  thousand  miles  away. 
There  were  no  bounties  at  this  time;  it  was  only  by 
constant  and  generous  contributions  of  money  and 
provisions  that  the  men  were  encouraged  to  hold  out. 
But  by  dint  of  much  patient  forbearance  both  com- 
panies were  kept  intact,  and  maintained  thorough 
drill.  Long  practice  marches  were  taken  through 
neighboring  towns,  and  charges  were  occasionally 
made  at  double-quick  to  dislodge  an  imaginary  enemy 
on  the  top  of  Folly  Hill.  For  some  time  the  Light 
Infantry  went  into  camp  by  themselves,  at  East  Glou- 
cester, such  a  move  being  deemed  expedient.  Cap- 
tain Putnam's  company  used  Berry's  pasture,  now  the 
Trotting  Park,  for  a  training-field.  The  local  news- 
papers of  the  day  contain  such  items  as  these: 

<4On  Sunday  morning,  May  19th,  the  two  Danvers  companies  marched 
with  drum  and  fife  to  the  Maple  Street  Church,  and  in  the  afternoon 
they  attended  the  Universalis!  Church. 

"The  appearance  of  the  men,  one  company  in  grey,  and  one  in  blue, 
is  described  as  having  been  remarkably  fine."  « 

"Tuesday,  May  ^Sth.  The  Putnam  Guards,  a  well  ordered  company 
of  79  men,  of  un  average  age  of  27  years,  passed  through  our  place  this 
afternoon,  on  their  way  to  Salem.  Their  motion  was  nimble,  their  ac- 
tion strong  and  their  eye  quick  and  piercing.  They  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  toil  and  moderate  fare  without  luxuries,  and  will  do  the  State 
good  service  when  summoned  to  the  field." 

Of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  "Putnam  Guards," 
Captain  Putnam  thus  writes: 

"Of  visitors  at  Gothic  Hall  while  the  ladies,  as  before  mentioned, 
were  immersed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  uniforms,  there  came  one  day 
Mrs.  Julia  A.  Philbrick,  of  Bos' on,  who,  warmed  at  the  bight  of  tho 
scene,  went  away  carrying  it  as  an  impressive  picture  in  mind.  A  few 
days  later  she  addressed  an  appreciative  letter  to  one  of  tho  chief  work- 
ers, Miss  Anne  L.  Page,  and  in  it  embraced  a  proffer  In  these  pleasant 
words  : — 

"  'I  have  used  my  pen  in  your  behalf,  and  to-day  have  tho  pleasure  of 
informing  you  that,  if  your  Company  is  called  the  Putnam  Gvardt,  they 
•hall  have  a  Banner  worthy  the  namo  they  bear.  There  is  living  in 
Peterborough,  N.  H.,  a  most  noble  and  patriotic  lady,  who  bears  that 
honored  name,  who^o  fatherwas  born  in  Danvers,  yes,  beneath  tho  vory 
roof  with  tho  old  General  (that  dear  old  home,  the  home  of  my  child- 
hood)—to  this  lady,  Miss  Catherine  Putnam,  you  are  Indebted  fur  this 
proffered  benefaction.1 

"Tlje  proposition  for  the  mink  was  duly  submitted  to  tho  Company, 
UIMIllniollslj  adopted  and  the  Klag  at  unco  Iwuillllo  a  matter  of  joyous 
anticipation." 

The  presentation  of  the  flag,  May  22,  1861,  was  an 
event  of  great  interest.  A  stand  draped  with  the  na- 
tional colors  was  reared  in  front  of  the  Bank  Build- 
ing, and  during  the  exercises  the  Square  and  all  the 
surrounding  buildings  were  densely  crowded  with 
spectators.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hills,  principal  of  the 
High  School  presided,  and  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick, 
then  superintendent  of  schools  in  Boston,  to  whom  this 
honor  had  been  assigned  by  the  donor  of  the  flag, 
made  the  presentation  speech.  On  the  same  occa- 
sion Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  then  of  Roxbury,  a  brother 
of  the  commander,  presented  each  member  of  the 
company  with  a  Bible,  accompanying  the  act  with  an 
impressive  address.  The  flag  was  of  heavy  silk,  and 
a  silver  plate  upon  its  oaken  staff  was  thus  inscribed: 


"  PRESENTED 
to  the 
rUTNAM  GUARDS 
of 

DANVERS,  MASS., 

BY 

Miss  Catherine  Putnam, 
Daughter  of  a  Son 
of 

Danvers. 
Our  Birth-right  is  Frcodom 
and  God  is  our  Trust. 
May,  1861." 

It  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  in  the  cus- 
tody of  John  G.  Weeden,  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Guards.  The  Danvers  Light  Infantry 
were  also  given  a  reception  before  their  departure  for 
the  State  camp,  on  which  occasion  Rev.  J.  W.  Put- 
nam presented  them  with  a  silk  banner  in  behalf  of 
the  citizens,  and  Allen  Putnam,  of  Roxbury,  in  be- 
half of  Miss  Putnam,  presented  an  elegant  sash  and 
sword  to  Captain  Fuller.  Side-arms  were  also  pre- 
sented to  the  officers  by  certain  citizens. 

It  was  nearly  two  months  after  the  organization  of 
the  companies  that  they  were  finally  called  for  by 
the  State  authorities.  On  June  11th,  1861,  the  Dan- 
vers Light  Infantry  were  ordered  to  report  at  Camp 
Schouler,  Lynnfield,  and  on  June  24th  the  Putnam 
Guards  reported  at  Fort  Warren.  The  Light  Infan- 
try were  assigned  to  the  Seventeenth  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, three  years'  men,  as  Company  C,  were  mus- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  United  States  July  22, 
1861,  and  left  for  the  front  August  22d. 

The  Putnam  Guards  became  Company  I  of  the 
Fourteenth  Volunteer  Infantry,  were  mustered  into 
service  of  the  United  States  July  5,  1861,  and  left  for 
the  seat  of  war  August  7th.  The  regiment  was 
changed,  January  1, 1862,  to  the  First  Massachusetts 
Heavy  Artillery.  It  saw  hard  service  and  partici- 
pated in  engagements  at  Spottsylvania,  North  Anna, 
Tolopotomy,  Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg,  Strawberry 
Plains,  Deep  Bottom,  Poplar  Spring  Church,  Boydton 
Road,  Hatcher's  Run,  Vaughn  Road.  Tho  original 
members  of  both  these  Danvers  companies  may  be 
determined  by  inspection  of  the  list  of  soldiers  which 
follow  later  on. 

The  first  military  funeral  of  the  war,  in  Danvers, 
was  that  of  Thomas  A.  Musgrave,  of  Captain  Ful- 
ler's company,  who  died  August  9,  1861,  at  the  Lynn- 
field  camp  hospital.  The  whole  regiment  marched  to 
the  Universalist  Church,  where  the  services  were 
held.  Private  William  F.  Guilford,  a  member  of  the 
Salem  City  Guards,  was  buried  under  arms  a  few 
weeks  later  from  Dr.  Braman's  Church. 

At  the  town  meeting  of  May  25,  1861,  which  had 
been  already  called  when  news  came  of  the  attack  on 
Fort  Sumter,  A.  A.  Putnam  presided  and  Dr. 
Ebenezer  Hunt  presented  a  series  of  resolutions, 
which  were  adopted,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  to 
three,  in  the  following  form, — the  clergymen  of  tho 
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town  Laving  first  been  added  to  the  committee  therein 
called  for : 

"  Whereas,  War  has  been  forced  upon  us  without  justifiable  cause 
by  traitors  whose  avowed  object  is  the  subversion  of  the  Government 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  by  armed  resistance  to  Law,  and  where- 
as oar  Patriotic  fellow-citizens  have  been  barbarously  slain  while  has- 
tening to  the  defence  of  the  Capitol  at  tho  call  of  the  Chief  Magistrate 
In  pursuance  of  his  solemn  Oath  of  office,  and  whereas  our  flag  has  been 
Insulted,  and  onr  existence  as  a  nation  put  in  peril,  therefore, 

"Iietolced,  By  the  citizens  of  Danvers,  in  town-meeting  assembled, 
that  we  will  co-operate,  to  the  fullest  extent  in  our  power,  with  all  the 
good  citizens  throughout  the  whole  country,  in  prosecuting  the  war 
with  such  vigor  as  to  briug  it  to  a  speedy  close. 

"  llesalcel,  That  animated  by  the  glorious  memories  of  the  past,  our 
duty  to  posterity,  our  love  for  the  Union,  our  reliance  upon  a  just  God, 
In  a  righteous  cause,  wo  will  devote  our  whole  energies  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  object,  regardless  of  its  cost  in  treasure  or  in 
blood. 

"EesoUcd,  That  in  this  Contest  there  can  be  no  neutrality;  whoever 
lsnot/orusis  against  us;  and  that  all  bearing  arms  and  not  ranged 
beneath  the  flag  of  the  Union,  wherever  found,  shall  be  dealt  witli  as 
traitors. 

"Rntohed,  That  the  Treasurer  of  the  town  be  authorized  to  borrow  a 
ram,  not  exceeding  Ten  Thousaud  Dollars,  for  the  uses  of  the  town  for 
the  above  purposes,  which  shall  be  designated  as  a  "War  Fund.  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  above  Eesnlutiont  it  is  further 

"Euched,  That  a  committee  consisting  of  tho  Selectmen  of  Danvers, 
together  with  Daniel  Richards,  John  R.  Langley,  C.  P.'Preston,  E. 
Hunt,  S.  P.  Fowler  (a  committee  appointed  by  the  citizens  to  disburse 
the  fnnd  raisod  by  Voluntary  Contribution),  and  five  other  gen- 
tlemen be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  all  applications  for  aid 
consequent  upon  our  citizens  being  called  upon  to  enlist  in  tho  service 
of  our  Country,  cither  during  the  time  of  Drilling  in  anticipation  of 
being  enrolled,  or  while  in  actual  service,  and  tho  6aid  Committee  are 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  render  such  aid  to  the  families  of 
any  such  citizens  as  in  their  judgment  is  needful,  by  a  draft  on  tho 
Treasury  of  the  Town,  on  the  "War  Fund,  signed  by  such  a  sub-com- 
mittee as  said  Committee  shall  select ;  that  said  Committee  shall  hold 
etated  and  regular  meetings  as  often  as  once  iri  two  weeks,  of  which 
dae  notice  shall  be  given,  and  they  may  hold  meetings  at  such  other 
times  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and  may  make  all  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations in  reference  to  the  disbursing  of  the  money  appropriated  as  a 
War  Fund  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  deemed  expedient. 

" They  recommend  to  till  the  blank  in  the  committee,  by  selecting 
the  following  gentlemen,  who  together  with  those  abovo  named  will 
distribute  the  Committee  in  the  various  parts  of  tho  town,  viz.: 

"Jesse  \V.  Snow,  Philemon  Putnam,  Nathan  Tapley,  Josiah  Gray 
and  JohnA.  Sears.    All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted." 

Seven  months  after  the  first  town  meeting,  another 
was  called  for  December  19,  18G1,  to  provide  for  aid 
to  the  families  of  soldiers  agreeable  to  an  act  of  the 
special  session  of  tho  Legislature.  Information  was 
first  desired  as  to  the  disbursement  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  raised  in  May,  and  the  committee  were 
prepared  with  a  report  containing  these,  items: 

"There  has  been  j.aid  out  for  drilling  (1901. 37.  There  has  also  been 
paid  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  families  as  aid  in  various  sums  of 
from  one  dollar  to  five  dollars  and  a  half  per  week,  making  in  the  gross 
amount  J1S01C.36.  There  is  now  due  to  families  and  undrawn  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars,  making  the  amount  drawn  from  tho 
Treasury  ?y>\7  73.  Of  this  sum  your  Committee  estimate  that  tho  sum 
of  five  thousand-eight  hundred  dollars  will  be  received  from  tho  Common- 
wealth." 

"The  Committee  will  also  say  that  the  number  of  families  assisted  at 
the  present  time  is  one  hundred  and  forty-three,  the  amount  now  paid 
each  family  Is  from  one  to  four  dollars  per  week.  Your  Committee 
would  further  say,  although  the  amount  of  money  expended  is  a  largo 
sum  in  the  aggregate,  yet,  when  we  consider  the  condition  of  many  of 
the  families  of  the  Volunteers  owing  to  the  stagnation  of  business  and  the 
want  of  employment  for  several  months  previous  to  their  enlistment,  we 
think  the  wonder  is  that  so  little  has  answered  for  tho  purpose^  If  by 
e»en  a  greater  sacrifice  of  property  the  Government  of  tho  Country  is 


rescued  from  the  unscrupulous  attacks  of  a  widespread  and  atrocious 
rebellion,  which  threatens  onr  very  existence  as  a  Nation,  we  ought  to 
be  exceedingly  thankful : — at  any  rate,  the  tax-payers  of  the  Town  will 
have  reason  to  fool  that  tho  old  Town  of  Danvers,  by  encouragement  of 
the  enlistment  of  her  patriotic  sons,  has  not  fallen  from  tho  reputation 
acquired  in  the  times  of  tho  Revolution. 

"And  may  God  grant  ns  a  speedy  and  honorable  peace.  All  of  which 
is  respectfully  submitted.    In  behalf  of  tho  Committee. 

"  Eiien  Hunt." 

At  an  adjournment  of  this  meeting  $5000  was  ap- 
propriated for  soldiers'  aid,  in  accordance  with  the 
act  of  May,  1801,  and  $500  additional  to  be  expended 
under  the  authority  of  the  committee  appointed 
May  3d. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  1802,  the  finance  commit- 
tee recommended  the  adoption  of  annexed  votes  pro- 
posed by  the  chairman  of  the  relief  committee,  which 
were,  first,  that  a  relief  committee,  like  that  of  last 
year,  be  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year  to  aid  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  War  Fund  ;  second,  that  the  sum  of 
$15,000  be  raised  and  appropriated  for  aid  to  soldiers' 
families,  under  the  statutes  ;  and,  third,  that  $500  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  relief  committee.  These 
measures  were  all  passed  and  the  committee  re- 
elected. $1000  was  at  the  same  time  added  to  the 
appropriation  for  the  town's  poor. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  midsummer,  July  25,  18(52, 
the  Governor's  call  for  one  hundred  and  four  volun- 
teers was  considered,  and,  agreeable  to  the  expressed 
desire  of  a  mass-meeting  of  citizens  held  ten  days  be- 
fore, the  matter  of  bounty  was  the  chief  object  of 
action.  The  first  offer  of  bounty  here  made  by  the 
town  was  on  the  adoption  of  J.  D.  Black's  motion, 
00  to  1,  to  pay  $125  "  to  whatever  person  may  report 
himself  to  the  selectmen  of  Danvers,  upon  his  being 
or  having  been  accepted  into  the  United  States  ser- 
vice, as  furnishing  a  part  of  our  quota." 

On  August  4,  1802,  the  first  draft  was  ordered,  for 
300,000  nine  months  men.  Early  in  that  month  a 
town-meeting  was  held,  at  which  it  was  first  voted  to 
continue  the  payment  of  bounty  until  our  cpuota  of 
volunteers  was  full,  and  to  include  also  drafted  men  ; 
but  this  action  was  reconsidered,  and  Henry  Fowler, 
W'm.  E.  Putnam  and  the  Selectmen  were  appointed 
"  to  wait  upon  the  Governor  and  to  ascertain  if  our 
quota  can  be  reduced,  to  get  further  information  in 
regard  to  the  draft,  and  to  report  at  the  next  town- 
meeting." 

On  the  heels  of  this  meeting  came  Lincoln's  call 
for  300,000  more  men.  Immediately  another  warrant 
was  posted,  calling  upon  the  citizens  of  Danvers  to 
meet  on  Monday,  August  25th,  to  consider  the  call. 
A  motion  that  the  selectmen  open  a  recruiting 
office  and  pay  $100  bounty  to  each  recruit  volunteer- 
ing and  making  one  of  the  quota  under  the  call,  was 
successfully  amended  to  $125. 

The  committee  appointed  August  12th,  to  attempt 
to  secure  a  reduction  of  the  quota,  presented  a  letter 
to  the  Adjutant-General  in  the  following  forcible  and 
direct  terms : 
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"  To  Hon.  W».  ScnotJLEH,  Adiutunt-Gener.il. 

"  Dear  Sin, — We,  the  undersigned,  would  represent  that  tho  town  of 
Danvers  has  furnished  the  following  volunteers  for  the  war  : 


3  months  men....   37 

3  yean  men,  to  Juue  1st,  1802   235 

Salem  Cadets,  Fort  Warren   10 

Salem  Light  Infantry,  Co.  1!   C 

Under  General  Order  No.  20   70 

308 

3  months  men  re-enlistod   17 

381 


"The  Town  has  paid  to  Volunteers  under  General  Order  No.  20  Eight 
Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  (38750).  By  tho  Adjutant- 
General's  RejMjrt  to  the  Leg.  of  1802  the  town  of  Danvers  had  furnished 
for  the  war  Eight  officers  and  Two  hundred  and  fifty-six  privates,  giving 
one  Volunteer  to  fifteen  inhabitants  of  the  town,  under  tho  State  census 
Of  1855. 

"  This  proportion  exceeds  that  of  the  towns  of  Bevorly,  Gloucester, 
Hs.Terh.ill,  Ipswich,  Lawrence,  Lynn,  Slai  blehead,  Newburyport,  Salem 
and  South  Danvers,  from  9  to  57  per  cent. 

"  The  ninety-nine  Volunteers  received  and  put  into  tho  service  of  tho 
United  States  since  last  December  makes  tho  same  disproportion  between 
the  town  of  Danvers  and  the  towns  above  referred  to,  hold  good. 

The  assessor*  of  1601,  in  Danvers,  mistaking  the  law  on  this  matter, 
returned  aliens  on  the  Militia  Roll,  which  materially  Increased  our 
number  liable  to  do  military  duty. 

"The  town  of  Danvers  does  not  shrink  from  any  duty  imposed  on 
her  in  this  great  crisis  of  our  Couutry,  neither  will  she  fail  to  do  her 
part  in  furnishing  men  to  crush  out  this  rebellion,  but  know  ing  from  the 
above  facts  that  the  town  has  furuished  more  men  in  proportion  to  her 
Inhabitants  than  the  other  large  towns  in  the  County,  and  feeling  that 
the  payment  of  the  bounty  to  the  thirty-four  Volunteers  required  to  fill 
the  quota  for  Danvers  of  104  men,  will  be  burdensome  beyond  what 
6trict  equality  would  require  of  us,  we  ask,  therefore,  that  tho  town,  by 
furnishing  seventy  men  under  General  Order  No.  26,  may  be  considered 
as  having  filled  her  quota." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wir.M.iM  DoniE,  Jr.     1  Selectmen 
Charles  Chaplin,       f  of 
Augustus  Fowler.      '  Danvers. 

Dauvers,  August  14,  1802. 

Approved, 

Wm.  Schouler, 

Adjt.-General. 

In  seventeen  days,  another  meeting  to  act  on 
propositions  for  more  bounties,  for  three-years'  men 
and  drafted  men,  principals  or  substitutes.  A  motion 
made  by  Samuel  Moore  in  the  afternoon  failed  of 
passing,  because  but  fifty-four  voted  for  it,  less  than 
the  by-laws  required— it  was  hard  work  to  get  the 
requisite  number  together,  so  many  were  away  during 
the  wnr — but  in  the  evening  it  passed,  eighty  to 
twelve,  namely  to  pay  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars to  each  person, resident  in  town,  who  had  en- 
listed for  three  years  of  the  war,  and  was  not  already 
in  receipt  of  a  bounty,  "  provided  said  person  has 
served  nine  months,  or  has  been  earlier  discharged 
on  account  of  injuries  received  in  service ;  said  bounty 
to  be  payable  at  the  end  of  said  volunteer's  service." 
It  was  immediately  voted  to  extend  tile  bounty  to 
drafted  men. 

Busy  times,  these,  for  selectmen  and  voters.  While 
this  meeting  of  the  11th  was  in  session  a  warrant 
for  still  another  meeting  had  already  been  two  days 
posted,  the  special  object  being  the  consideration  of 
a  matter,  which  was  disposed  of  by  the  unanimous 
adoption,  eighty-six  voting,  of  these  resolutions  pre- 
sented by  W.  L.  Weston  : 


11  Whereas,  at  a  legal  meeting  of  tho  town  on  the  25th  day  of  August 
last,  it  was  voted  1  to  pay  a  bounty  of  $125  to  each  recruit  volunteering 
in  tho  service  of  the  United  States,  and  making  one  of  the  town's  quota 
tinder  the  call  of  tho  President  for  300,000  military  for  nine  months 
service,'  and 

"  Whereas,  acting  under  tho  belief  that  the  town  might  be  called 
upon  for  a  considerable  number  of  recruits  to  fill  this  requisition,  a 
successful  oflort  has  been  made  to  raise  a  Company  under  Capt.  A.  G, 
Allen — said  Company  having  made  arrangements  by  which  it  is  to  form 
a  part  of  tho  8th  Regt.  now  being  recruited  under  Col.  Coffin,  and  have 
already  placed  themselves  in  Camp,  and 

"Whereas,  it  now  appears  to  be  uncertain  whether  the  men  so 
raised  will  bo  required  as  part  of  tho  town's  quota,  thus  rendering  said 
vote  inoperative, 

"Therefore,  in  view  of  the  patriotic  action  of  tho  young  men  composing 
said  Company,  and  that  the  faith  of  the  town  has  been  pledged  to  them 
and  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  other  calls  for  men  may  bo  made  upon 
tho  town,  it  is  hereby 

"Voted,  that  the  town  will  pay  a  bounty  of  125  dollars  to  each  resi- 
dent of  Danvers  who  has  volunteered,  or  may  volunteer  as  a  member  of 
Capt.  A.  G.  Allen's  Company,  upon  his  having  been  accepted  and  sworn 
into  the  United  States  service. 

"  Voted,  that  the  town  Treasurer  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  hire 
a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  the  bounties  mentioned  in  tho  above 
vote." 

Tho  names  of  the  company  here  referred  to,  Com- 
pany K,  Eighth  Regiment,  nine  months'  men,  mus- 
tered in  October  1,  1862,  and  discharged  August  7, 
1863,  will  be  found  further  on.  The  regiment  sailed 
from  Boston  November  7,  1862,  under  Colonel  Coffin, 
of  Newburyport,  for  Newbern,  N.  C,  and  in  June, 
1863,  was  transferred  to  Baltimore,  thence  to  Mary- 
land Heights  and  experienced  hard  service  in  the 
pursuit  of  Lee  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

The  adoption  of  the  resolutions  in  regard  to 
Captain  Allen's  company  was  the  only  business  this 
meeting  could  in  strictness  consider.  But  there  was 
a  man  present  with  something  in  his  pocket  to  read, 
the  man  who  in  the  first  war  town-meeting  had 
voiced  the  determination  of  his  fellow-citizens  to 
stand  by  the  government,  who,  long  years  before,  had 
stood  up  to  strike  the  first  blow  for  temperance,  and 
had  been  foremost  in  every  reform  and  the  uncom- 
promising foe  of  wrong  in  whatever  guise,  and  who, 
with  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  entered  active 
service  in  the  war  despite  his  advancing  years — Doc- 
tor Ebenezer  Hunt.  There  is  a  ring  to  his  words 
not  unlike  certain  resolutions  already  quoted  which 
came  from  the  ancestors  of  these  very  men,  citizens  of 
Danvers  in  town-meeting  assembled,  in  those  other 
days  which  tried  men's  souls  : 

"Whereas — The  town  of  Danvers  has  already  furnished  more  than 
her  full  quobi  of  mon,  and  is  ready  and  willing  to  send  more  if  neces- 
sary, and  to  expeud  her  last  dollar  in  defenco  of  the  Common  Country, 
Therefore — 

"Resolved,  that  tho  citizens  have  a  right  to  ask  and  do  ask  tho  Gov- 
ernment for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  tho  war  and  that  nothing  shall  lie 
permitted  to  stand  in  tho  way  of  the  progress  of  our  armies  in  crushing 
out  tho  rebellion  and  restoring  to  our  country  a  speedy  and  permanent 
peace. 

•'Resolved — That  had  there  been  no  slavery,  thore  would  have  been 
no  rebellion,  and  as  tho  rebellion  will  continue  bo  long  as  slavery  exists, 
we,  the  citizens  of  Danvers,  in  town  meeting  assembled,  ask,  that  tho 
war  forced  upon  us  by  the  rebels  in  defenco  of  slavery,  shall  bo  so  proso- 
cuted  as  to  leave  no  vestige  ol  that  accursed!  institution." 

The  first  of  these  resolutions  was  passed  unanimously ; 
three  voters  could  not  accept  the  second.    At  the  fall 
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election,  1SG2,  John  A.  Andrew  received  four  hun- 
dred rind  twenty-six  votes  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
for  Charles  Devens,  Jr.  February  9,  1863,  five 
thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  military  aid. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  1863  the  relief  committee 
which  had  been  at  work  during  the  previous  year, 
reported  that  they  had  assisted  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  families.  "At  the  present  time,"  they  say,  "  the 
Dumber  is  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  fami- 
lies receiving  aid  in  various  ways  from  one  dollar  per 
week  to  twelve  dollars  per  month."  A  relief  commit- 
tee for  the  ensuing  year  were  chosen, — Drs.  Hunt  and 
Chase,  William  Dodge,  Jr.,  Nathan  Tapley,  John  A. 
Sears,  C.  H.  Gould,  Josiah  Gray,  C.  P.  Preston,  S.  P. 
Fowler  and  Philemon  Putnam. 

At  this  time  S.  D.  Shattuck  and  others  petitioned 
for  the  purchase  by  the  town  of  a  lot  in  Walnut 
Grove  Cemetery  for  the  burial  of  deceased  soldiers, 
and  the  selectmen  were  instructed  to  purchase  the 
lot  which  has  been  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  vote  of  September  11,  1862,  as  to  bounty  for 
three  years'  men  was  prospective;  no  appropriation  was 
then  made.  It  became  necessary  to  think  about  a  large 
appropriation.  If  at  any  time  after  nine  months'  ser- 
vice the  war  should  end,  these  bounties  would  be  at 
once  payable.  So  in  midsummer,  1863,  a  special  meet- 
ing was  called  toseeifthe  town  would  raise  money  to 
defray  the  expenditure  contemplated  by  the  vote  of'Sep- 
tember  11th.  This  meeting,  held  first  July  3d,  aftersev- 
eral  adjournments  unanimously  voted  to  appropriate 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose,  a  sum  so  large  that 
Mr.  Howard  underlined  the  words  when  he  entered 
the  vote  on  the  permanent  records  of  the  town.  This 
amount  was  never  paid  nor  raised,  for  the  reason 
that  certain  citizens  petitioned  for  an  injunction,  on 
the  ground  that  such  an  appropriation  was  illegal, 
prohibiting  the  borrowing  or  payment  of  money  under 
said  vote.  The  case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court 
in  January,  1864,  and  is  reported  in  Massachusetts 
Reports,  8  Allen  80,  under  the  title  "Samuel  P.  Fow- 
ler and  others  vs.  Selectmen  and  Treasurer  of  Dan- 
vcw."  The  decision  turned  <>n  the  interpretation  of 
the  statute  of  1863,  ch.  3S,  entitled  "An  act  to  legalize 
the  doings  of  towns  in  aid  of  the  war,"  and  the  court 
held  that  the  statute  while  covering  appropriations 
for  bounties  to  induce  enlistment,  did  not  legalize  a 
vote  to  pay  money  to  persons  who  had  already  en- 
listed in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

There  was  a  light  vote  for  Governor  in  the  fall  of 
1863, — Andrew  receiving  two  hundred  and  seventy, 
Henry  W.  Paine  forty-seven.  At  the  March  meeting 
of  186-1,  Dr.  Hunt  was  again  on  hand  with  a  report 
from  his  relief  committee;  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five  families,  he  said,  had  received  State  aid. 

"Your  committee  propose  to  make  no  prediction  ill  relation  to  a 
■pecdy  peace.  This  (object  is  still  u  question  of  time.  Wo  tan  only  Bay 
flit  MMM  are  auspicious,  and  that  if  the  people  of  the  Loyal  States 
shall  do  their  duty  in  sustaining  the  Government  in  a  vigorous.proKecu- 
tion  of  the  war,  and  in  following  the  lea/lings  of  Providence  In  the  i>ath 


of  Justice  ami  Humanity,  and  if  the  beads  of  tlio  Departments  an  J  other 
Politicians  at  tile  Capitol  interest  themselves  as  heartily  in  crushing  out 
the  Rebellion,  as  in  making  a  now  President,  our  honored  flag  will  at 
length  wave  iu  triumph  over  a  regenerated  and  glorious  Union,  inhab- 
ited only  by  Freemen." 

At  this  same  March  meeting  of  1864,  fifteen  thous- 
and dollars  were  appropriated  "  for  families  of  volun- 
teers who  have  enlisted  or  may  enlist  during  the 
present  war."  Once  only  in  the  summer  of  1864  was 
there  a  special  meeting,  occasioned  by  the  President's 
call  for  five  hundred  thousand  more  men,  and  at  this 
time  an  appropriation  of  eleven  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  fill- 
ing our  quota  under  this  call. 

At  the  presidential  election  in  the  fall  of  1864,  the 
Lincoln  electors  received  five  hundred  and  ninety-two 
Danvers  votes  against  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
for  the  McClellan  electors;  John  G.  Whittier,  of 
Amesbury,  whom  Danvers  is  now  so  proud  to  claim 
among  its  residents,  was  chosen  elector  from  the 
Essex  District  over  S.  Endicott  Peabody,  of  Salem. 
For  Governor,  John  A.  Andrew  received  five  hundred 
and  ninety-six  votes;  H.  W.  Paine,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five. 

December  19,  1864,  another  call.  "We're  coining, 
Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  thousand  morel" 
On  the  day  after  Christmas  men  read  a  warrant,  sum- 
moning them  to  meet  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  new 
year  to  face  a  demand  for  still  more  money.  Voters 
were  slow  of  coming  forward,  and,  as  on  some  other 
occasions  during  the  war,  adjournments  and  rallying- 
committee  tactics  were  necessary  ;  but  finally,  by  a 
large  vote,  it  was  decided  to  pay  another  bounty  of 
8125  to  each  volunteer  going  to  fill  the  town's  quota 
under  the  new  call. 

Before  November  the  men  whom  the  majority  of 
Massachusetts  citizens  had  kept  at  the  head  of  the 
State  Government  in  these  years  of  trial,  had  done 
with  life.  At  the  election  of  1865  Danvers  helped  to 
elect  his  successor,  Alexander  H.  Bullock,  of  Worces- 
ter, by  a  vote  of  588,  to  64  for  Darius  N.  Couch,  of 
Taunton. 

Recruiting  was  ordered  to  be  discontinued  on  April 
13,  1865.  Danvers  furnished  in  all  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-two  men  for  the  war,  which  was  a  surplus 
of  thirty-six  over  and  above  all  demands.  Forty- 
four  were  commissioned  officers.  The  total  amount 
of  money  raised  on  account  of  the  war,  exclusive  of 
State  aid,  was  $36,596.  The  amount  of  State  aid 
raised  during  the  war  for  soldiers'  families,  1861-65, 
amounted  to  $66,068.11.  The  appropriations  for  aid 
made  subsequently  were,— 1871,  $5000  ;  1872,  $4000, 
also  $200  for  special  cases  not  within  the  law  ;  1873, 
$2000  and  $200  special;  1874,  $4000,  $200  special; 
1875,  $3500,  also  $150  special;  1876,  $2500,  $150; 
1877,  $2500,  $150;  1878,  $150  ;  1879,  $100;  1880, 
$800;  1881,  $1000;  1882,  $1000;  1883,  $800;  1884, 
$600;  1885,  $600;  1886,  $700  ;  1887,  $700. 

Of  the  voluntary  contributions  all  through  the 
years  of  the  war,  of  money,  materials,  labor,  amount- 
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ing  in  value  to  perhaps  thousands  of  dollars,  and 
cheerfully  given,  no  record  has  been  kept. 

In  the  warrant  for  the  annual  meeting  of  1868  ap- 
peared this  article  :  "  To  see  what  action  the  town 
will  take  on  the  petition  of  S.  P.  Cummings  and  oth- 
ers to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  suitable  monument  or  tablets  whereon 
shall  be  inscribed  the  names,  age  and  date  of  death, 
of  all  Danvers  soldiers  and  sailors  who  fell  in  the 
late  war  for  the  union."  The  matter,  when  reached, 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  one  from  each  school 
district:  No.  1,  William  Dodge,  Jr.;  No.  2,  E.  T. 
Waldron  ;  No.  3,  J.  F.  Bly ;  No.  4,  William  R.  Put- 
nam ;  No.  5,  Dean  Kimball ;  No.  6,  George  Andrews ; 
No.  7,  Timothy  Hawkes ;  No.  8,  Rufus  Putnam.  S.  P. 
Cummings  was  added. 

At  an  adjournment,  this  committee  reported  rec- 
ommending the  erection  of  a  monument  at  a  cost  of 
not  less  than  three  thousand  dollars,  that  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  be  appropriated  by  the  town  and  the 
balance  by  subscription,  through  a  committee  of  one 
from  each  district.  The  committee  already  appointed 
were  made  a  subscription  committee,  to  report  at  a 
meeting  specially  called  when  they  should  have  se- 
cured the  required  sum. 

At  the  March  meeting  the  next  year,  1869,  the 
committee  reported  that  they  "  have  attended  to  their 
duty,  and  by  the  patriotism  and  generosity  of  our 
citizens  we  have  been  enabled  to  raise  the  required 
sum.  The  committee  would,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Park,  recommend  that 
place  as  the  most  appropriate  for  the  erection  of  said 
monument." 

The  old  committee  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year,  with  the  addition  of  the  selectmen.  But  the 
question  of  location  was  n'ot  easily  settled.  At  the 
next  March  meeting,  1870,  a  motion  was  introduced 
to  place  the  monument  in  front  of  the  Town  House, 
but  was  withdrawn  to  give  place  to  the  proposition 
that,  at  the  adjourned  meeting  a  ballot-box  be  so 
placed  that  citizens  might  informally  express  in 
writing  tllCtr  preferences  for  location.  The  result  of 
this  ballot  showed  ninety-three  votes  for  Peabody 
Park,  and  sixty-six  for  the  Town  House  yard. 

May  2d,  Simeon  Putnam  was  added  to  the  commit- 
tee. On  that  same  day  it  was  reported  that  the 
Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Institute  had  declined,  on 
account  of  some  legal  objection,  to  allow  the  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  in  the  park.  In  the  meantime, 
March  21st,  an  additional  appropriation  of  sixteen 
hundred  dollars  was  voted. 

In  June  a  special  meeting  was  called  to  cpnsider 
several  important  subjects,  first  of  which  was  the  re- 
port of  the  monument  committee.  Those  who 
strongly  favored  the  park  as  a  location  disliked  to 
accept  the  decree  of  the  trustees  as  final.  Some  one, 
to  fame  unknown,  succeeded  in  getting  recorded  a 
pithy  motion  "  that  the  Monument  be  paid  for  ami 
stored  until  consent   be  obtained  of  the  original 


grantors  and  the  Trustees,"  but  not  in  getting  it 
passed. 

Mr.  Augustus  Mudge  moved  that  the  committee  be 
instructed  to  place  the  monument  on  the  Common  at 
Danvers  Centre.  The  motion  was  declared  carried, 
was  doubted,  and  on  division  was  declared  carried, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  to  eighty-five.  To  clinch 
the  matter,  a  vote  was  taken  to  re-consider,  and 
lost. 

This  seemed  decisive.  Doubtless  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Centre,  as  they  passed  old  Deacon  Ingersoll's 
training  field  on  some  of  those  summer  evenings, 
saw  with  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  certain 
ghostly  monumental  outlines  rising  from  the  green 
sod,  where  soon  the  substantial  shaft  would  consecrate 
anew  the  historic  ground.  But  no.  In  just  one  week 
a  warrant  was  issued  to  act  on  a  petition  for  the  re- 
location of  the  Soldiers'  Monument.  The  meeting 
was  held  July  11th.  Dr.  Hunt  moved  for  a  re-loca- 
tion within  half  a  mile  of  the  Hag-staff  at  the  Plains. 
On  a  large  vote  by  ballot  the  motion  was  carried, — 
yeas,  264;  nays,  161.  The  definite  location  was  then 
left  with  the  committee,  who  decided  upon  the  Town 
House  yard.  The  monument  was  dedicated  No- 
vember 30,  1870.  It  is  of  Hallowell  granite,  thirty- 
three  and  oue-quarter  feet  high,  and  seven  and  three- 
quarters  feet  square  at  the  base  ;  its  total  cost,  $6298.- 
20,  towards  which  sum  Edwin  Mudge  contributed  the 
larger  part  of  his  two  years'  salary  as  the  Representa- 
tive in  the  Legislature  of  the  district  composed  of 
Danvers  and  Wenham,  the  remainder  being  pre- 
sented to  the  latter  town  for  a  similar  object.  The 
names  inscribed  upon  the  monument  are  these: 


Major  Wallace  A.  Putnam, 
Lt.  James  Hill. 


Hector  A.  Aiken. 

Daniel  H.  Gould. 

Henry  F.  Allon. 

Samuel  S.  Grout. 

James  ]lattyo. 

Ambrose  Hinds. 

Edwin  Beclcford. 

Levi  Howard. 

Isaac  Sod  well. 

James  J.  Hurley. 

Syl  vester  Brown. 

Thomas  Hartman. 

James  H.  Burrows. 

Abie]  A.  Home. 

Lewis  Britton. 

James  11.  Ham. 

John  11.  Ilrldgos. 

Everson  Hull. 

William  II.  Croft. 

Charles  Hiller. 

Simeon  Collin. 

T.  C,  Jeffs. 

H.  Cuthbortson. 

William  W.  Jcssup. 

Thomas  Collins. 

James  W.  Kelloy. 

Win.  H.  Channell. 

Moses  A.  Kent. 

Charles  W.  Dodge. 

James  E.  Lowell. 

George  II.  Dwinell. 

Samuel  A.  Lelllau. 

Moses  Doland. 

Joseph  Lcavitt. 

William  C.  Dale. 

Charles  H.  Lyons. 

George  A.  Ewell. 

Charles  E.  Meador. 

George  W.  Earl. 

John  Merrill. 

Keuben  Ellis. 

T.  A.  Musgravo, 

George  A.  Elliott. 

James  Morgan. 

William  S.  Evans. 

Michael  McAulifT. 

Nathaniel  1*.  Fish. 

William  .Metzgar. 

Beuj.  M.  Fuller. 

Allen  Nuurse. 

Epll'lll  Geti  hell. 

William  11.  Ogden. 

E.  I.  Getchell. 

William  I!.  Parker. 

William  F.  Gilford. 

George  W.  Peabody. 

John  Goodwin. 

J.  Frank  Perkins. 

C.  W.  C.  Goudy. 

George  W.  Porter. 

Alouzo  Gray. 

Samuel  M.  Porter. 

DANVERS. 
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Alfred  Poner.  Milford  Tedford. 

Robert  W.  Putnam.  Patrick  Trainer. 

Isaac  X.  Roberts.  Wm.  P.  Twiss. 

&  P.  Richardson.  Jobn  X.  Thompson. 

S.  A.  Rodders.  Austin  Upton. 

I«rael  Roach.  Angus  Ward. 

iMniel  Smith.  'William  Ward. 

Henry  A.  Smith.  Joseph  Woods. 

Wm.  E.  Sheldon.  C.  E.  U.  Welch. 

Charles  W.  Shelden.  George  Woodman. 

John  Shackley.  John  Wither. 

Frank  Seanipton.  Xathan'l  K.  Wells. 

Cornelius  Sullivan.  George  T.  Whitney. 

Putrick  F.  Shea.  Joseph  V.  Wiggin. 

Joseph  T.  Smart.  Charles  H.  Young. 

Ed*vard  Splane. 

A  special  meeting  was  called  a  week  before  Deco- 
ration Day,  1872,  to  see  if  the  town  would  appropriate 
a  sum  of  money  in  aid  of  Post  90,  G.  A.  R.,  for  the 
expenses  of  Memorial  Day,  and  by  a  vote  of  eighty- 
four  to  two,  two  hundred  dollars  was  appropriated. 
Each  subsequent  year  at  the  annual  meeting  an 
amount  varying  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  dollars  has  been  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
WV.rd  Post,  90,  G.  A.  R.,  was  organized  June  8,  1809. 

The  list  of  Danvers  volunteers  which  follows  is 
made  up  chiefly  from  the  odicial  lists  of  Massachu- 
setts volunteers  compiled  by  Adjutant-General  Sehou- 
ler.  These  two  large  volumes  contain  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  names,  more  or  less,  arranged  only  ac- 
cording to  organization,  and  not  according  to  towns, 
and  therefore  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  entire  list  has 
been  necessary  to  ascertain  every  Danvers  volunteer 
credited  to  the  cpuota  of  the  State.  It  is  thought  that 
no  omissions  have  been  made.  Some  errors  have 
been  noticed  and  corrected  ;  if  others  appear,  the 
responsibility  must  rest  on  the  official  authority, 
referred  to.  The  figures  opposite  the  names  give 
the  age  of  first  enlistment. 

The  members  of  the  Danvers  Light  Infantry  and 
of  the  Putnam  Guards  were  not  the  first  volunteers 
from  Danvers.  A  number  enlisted  in  the  two  Salem 
companies  assigned  to  the  Fifth  Regiment,  three 
months'  men,  mustered  in  May  1, 1861.  In  Company 
A,  known  as  the  Salem  Mechanic  Light  Infantry, 
were  these : 


Ago. 

..  32 
..  20 


Junes  It.  Sleeper,  corporal., 

Chnrles  W.  Allen  

Edwin  Bailey   26 

Henry  T.  Briggu   21 

William  Burroughs   28 

Jaovb  Burton   26 

Lyman  1).  Crosby   23 

George  SI.  Crowell   23 

Gvjtz*  II.  Fnller   26 

John  T.  Gilman   l'J 


James  Hill   20 

John  II.  Howard   19 

William  Lnfkin   26 

Joseph  C.  Mousey   lrJ 

James  1).  North   21 

Chas.  H.Phippcn   22 

Chas.  W.  Ricker   18 

Henry  Slopcr   20 

Robert  Smith  t   20 

Mendall  S,  Webber   2:! 


In  Company  PI  of  the  same  regiment,  the  Salem 
City  Guards,  were  these : 

Ago. 

Henry  II.  Richardson   20 

i  Win.  H.  Richardson   22 

J  Edgar  M.  Riggs   24 

i  John  X.  Thompson   30 

I  Herbert  W.  Very  »  22 

George  Webster   23 


Age. 

Wm.  ¥.  Bickford   23 

Cbar!e»  W.  Chase,   20 

l»»id  A.  Gilford   36 

John  M.  Hines   21 

Edward  Kelley   26 

James  W.  Lowe   l'J 


These  men  arrived  at  Annapolis  April  24th,  and 
were  mustered  into  United  States  service  as  stated. 
They  bore  an  honored  part  in  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Cull  Run,  July  21st,  exactly  three  months  after  the 
regiment  left  Faneuil  Hall.  Henry  T.  Briggs  was 
there  taken  prisoner,  and  was  exchanged  in  1862. 

A  list  of  Danvers  volunteers  in  the  three  years' 
regiments : 

Second  Regiment. 
Ago. 


David  A.  Fuller,  Co.  C  

Levi  E.  Goodalo,  Co.  C  

John  Stoneluill,  Co.  C  


...  2S 
...  19 

...    20  I 
Ninth  Regiment. 
Ago 


John  Smith,  Co.  I  

James  Patterson,  recruit.. 


John  Fitzpatrick,  Co.  B   20 

James  Brown,  Co.  T>   23 

Daniel  Buckley,  Co.  E   18 

Richard  Bush,  Co  E   32 


Aluam  Yates,  Co.  E. 


Age. 


Age. 
..  21 

23 
24 
2D 


Wallace  A.  Putnam  1. 


Alexander  Spinney,  Co.  C 

Michael  McAuliffij,  Co.  D   22 

Win.  Shackley,  Co.  G   30 

Horace  L.  Hadley,  corp.,  Co.  II.  21 


Jas.  McLaughlin,  corp.,  Co.F 

Ulick  Burke,  Co.  F  

i  Patrick  Shea,  Co.  F  

Tenth  Regiment. 
Age.  I 

....    24    I  George  W.  Iiigelow,  2d  lien t . 
Eleventh  Regiment. 

George  A.  Ewell,  Co.  I. 
Henry  Beckett,  recruit. 

James  Finnerty,  recruit   23 

George  A.  Wilson,  recruit   27 


Age. 

.  32 


Ago. 
28 
22 


Fourteenth  Regiment. 
(See  1st  Heavy  Artillery  below.) 
Seventeenth  Regiment. 
Age 


Robert  W.  Jessop,  Co.  A   30 

Geo.  Putnam,  Jr.,  corp.,  Co.  B.  18 

James  Battye,  Co.  B   43 

Patrick  Carr,  Co.  B   33 


Age- 

Chas.  M.  Goldthwaitt,  Co.  P..  22 

Domlnick  McDavitt,  Co.  D   31 

Thomas  J.  Shea,  Co.  I>   2G 

Artemas  Wilson,  Co.  I)   34 

Joseph  II.  Coley,  Co.  G   18 

Nicholas  Congdon,  Co.  G   25 

Ephraim  Getchell,  Co.  G   35 

Wm.  Ober,  Co.  G   27 

Seward  Sylvester,  Go.  G   18 

Jas.  Smith,  sergt.,  2d  and  1st 

lieut.,  Co.  1   30 


David  Coleman,  Co.  B   44 

Lawrence  Fox,  Co.  B   39 

George  II.  Goss,  Co.  B   22 

Thomas  Hartmau,  Co.  B   42 

James  McCarty,  Co.  B   47 

Andrew  Patton,  Co. B   38 

George  Pitman ,  Co.  B   34 

Reuben  II .  Collin,  Co.  D   2'J 

Company  C,  Seventeenth  Regiment. — Those 
marked  with  a  star  were  original  members  of  the 
Danvers  Light  Infantry. 

Age. 

*  Xeheniiah  P.  Fuller,  capt.,  promoted  major  2d  II.  Artillery   31 

*  Wm.  W.  Smith,  1st  lieut.,  promoted  capt.,  major,  lieuc-colonel   23 

*  Ruel  B.  Pray,  2d  lieut.,  lsl  lieut   24 

♦Lewis  Cann,  sergt.  2d  lieut.,  1st  lieut.,  capt   23 

*  Henry  G.  Hyde,  sergt ,  2d  lieut.,  1st  lieut   22 

*  Uriah  Robertson,  sergt.,  2d  lieut.,  1st  lieut. 


  30 

Timothy  Hawks,  priv.,  2d  lieut.,  1st  lieut   44 

*  Robert  Smith,  sergt.,  2d  lieut.,  1st  lieut   31 

*  Malcolm  Sillars,  2d  lieut.,  1st  lieut   29 

*  Andrew  Cook,  sergt.,  2d  lieut   30 

*  James  Imnan,  sergt.,  2d  lieut   25 

*  Joseph  G.  Martin,  sergt.,  2d  lieut   35 

*  George  II.  Putney,  sergt   28 

*  Richard  W.  Fuller,  pr.,  sergt   l'J 

*  Timothy  Haw  ks,  Jr.,  corp.,  sergt   2G 

*John  li.  Moores,  pr.,  sergt   20 

*  Allen  Xourse,  sergt   21 

*  William  H.  Ogdon,  pr.,  sergt   21 

♦John  F.Wells,  pr.,  sergt   24 

"Isaac  Bodwell,  corp   38 

*  Charles  F.  Brown,  corp   27 

*  James  Cochrane,  corp   23 

1  Enlisted  as  1st  lieut.,  promoted  major  50th  Infantry  ;  died  of  wounds. 
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Ago. 

*  David  Cook,  corp   35 

*  David  H.  Ogdeu,  corp   23 

Patrick  Sexton,  pr.,  corp   20 

George  C.  Wilson,  musician   18 

Charles  Hartnian,  musician   18 

Piii'utes. 

Age.    |  Age. 

*  Samuel  D.  Benson   23      *  Lew  is  D.  Moore   IS 

*  Charles  H.  Burchstead   22      'Archibald  Morrison   25 


•Joseph  N.  Burchstead   29 

*  James  H.  Burrows   25 

Simeon  Coffin   21 

•Wm.  It.  Crawford   10 

Win.  II.  Croft   17 

John  L.  Cunningham   31 

*  James  W.  Dickey   10 

*  George  H.  Dole   23 

*  Samuel  W.  Durgin   22 

Joshua  Goss   43 

*  Guorgo  W.  Goss   13 

*  Rufus  llart   20 

•Thomas  Hartnian   10 

James  A.  llolt   31 

•Daniel  A.  Hyde   38 

•Thomas  Hynd   11 

Andrew  Kelly   40 

John  Kelly   35 

•Jackson  Kennedy   31 

•Ezra  D.  Kimball   23 

Michael  Kirby   21 

*Da\idP.  Lang   24 

Joseph  Leavitt   42 

•James  Lee   22 

*  James  E.  Lowell   22 

*  Melville  Maley   18 

John  McCreary   30 

*  Alexander  Mon   43 

*  George  E.  Moore   21 

•Jobn  Moore   23 

•John  B.  Moores   20 

John  K.  Moore   31 


*  George  H.  Moul  ton   28 

Andrew  Mullen   24 

•JohuMundie   27 

Martin  Murray   20 

Owen  Murphy   23 

Wm.  J.  Murphy   27 

Edward  North   19 

4  David  Pettingill   31 

•Richard  Poor   10 

*  Nathaniel  W.  Pope   23 

James  Prince   20 

Charles  H.  Putnam   21 

*  George  F.  Putnam   23 

*  Wm.  Reynolds   23 

•Michael  Biley   30 

John  A.  Roberta   18 

Frank  ScamptOll   30 

*  George  Scampton   32 

Joseph  E.  Shaw..,   18 

•John  Shack  ley   33 

•Daniel  Smith   28 

*  Philip  Sullivan   20 

Jeremiah  Toomey   21 

*  Patrick  Tootney   23 

•Patrick  Traiuer   19 

*  Ezra  \V.  Watson   24 

Charles  F.  Wells   18 

Edwin  G.  Wells   18 

Edwin  F.  Welsh   38 

*  Henry  B.  Wiggin   43 

•Joseph  F.  Wiggin   37 

•Frederick  Wright   28 


In  the  list  of  original  members  of  the  Light  Infan- 
try Company  are  these  names  which  do  not  appear 
above : 

Edward  Murphy.  Wm.  W.  Flynn. 

Jonas  S.  Monroe.  Jonn  Fogg. 

Aldeii  C.  Shaw.  TIlOS.  A.  Musgrave. 

John  P.  Stiles.  Puircc  Butler. 

Florence  II.  Crowley.  Geo.  It.  Wentworlh. 

Newell  Durgiu.  Wm.  Sillars. 

George  W,  Elliott.  Geo.  S.  Lowe. 

Nineteenth  Ittgiment. 

Ago.        "  Ago. 

John  H. Thompson, Cl». II   30       John  Berry,  Co.  II   IS 

Robert  W.  Putnam,  Co. K         18      Joshua  Berry,  Co.  11   28 

Levi  Traak,  Co.  II   41  I 

Twentieth  lUglment. 

Age.    |  Age. 

Robert  McKenney,  Co.  II          31    |  John  T.  BrowD,  Co.  K   33 

Tvjenty-tecond  Regiment. 

Age.   I  Age. 

Daniel  P.  Clough,  Co.  A   18      Edwin  Starkey,  Co.  D   15 

John  H.  Moser,  Co.  D   19      Thomas  Caldwell,  Co.  E   34 

Samuel  F.  Pray,  Co.  D   23  | 

Twenty-third  Jtegiment. 


Age. 

Isaac  N.  Roberts,  hosp.  stew..  28 

Joseph  Blake,  corp.,  Co.  A   22 

William  Webber,  Co.  A   18 

Edward  Blake,  Co.  A   20 

Nathaniel  W,  Chaplin,  Co.  A.  23 

Win.  A.  Chaplin,  Co.  A   18 

Albert  T.  Cresaey,  Co.  A   18 

Beoj.  SI.  Tuller,  Co.  A.   18  I 


Age. 

James  Kclley,  Co.  A   45 

James  W.  Kelley,  Co.  A   28 

Thos.  B.  Kelley,  Co.  A   10 

Moses  A.  Kent,  Co.  A   20 

Albert  Kimball,  Co.  A   18 

Jefferson  Nichols,  Co.  A   35 

Henry  H.  Richardson,  Co.  A..  22 

Wm.  II.  Richardson,  Co.  A.  ..  22 


Alonzo  P.  Dodge,  sgt.,  Co.  G..  23 

Tristram  C.  Jeffs,  corp.,  Co.  G.  33 

Jacob  Bradbury,  Co.  G   41 

Richard  Hood,  Co.  G   68 

Chits.  P.  Trask,  Co.  G   19 

('has.  Amiable,  Co.  K   34 

Abraham  North,  Co.  K   35 

Isaac  N.  Roberts,  Co.  K   28 

Richard  B.  Withey,  Co.K   25 


ent. 


18 


Age 

Matthew  C.  West,  Co.  A   32 

Abel  N.  Tyler,  Co.  A   18 

Daniel  Fuller,  corp.  Co.  B   22 

Geo.  1).  Choate,  sgt.  Co.  0   28 

Francis  S.  Dodge,  corp.  Co.  F.  19 

Francis  S.  Cuii'd,  Co.  F   24 

Jeremiah  Cook,  Co.  F   35 

Geo.  II.  S.  Driver,  Co.  F   10 

Charles  H.  Field,  Co.  F   40 

George  Newhall,  Co.  F   20 

Twenty-fourth  Iteg't 
David  H.  Cunningham,  Co.  E 

Twenty-sixtli  Regiment. 

George  T.  Welch,  Co.  B   20 

Twenty-eighth  J  teg  intent. 
Age.  j 

Jeremiah  Murphy,  Co.  A          20   I   Patrick  R.  0' Grady,  Co.  E 

John  Dowdiill,  Co.  E   20  I 

Twenty  ninth  Regiment. 
Age.  I 

Chas.  D.  Bedell,  Co.  D   21    I   John  Smith,  Co.  D  

George  W.  Field,  Co.  D   21  ! 

Thirty-second  Regiment. 

Warron  Thomas,  Co.  D   '28 

Thirty-third  Itegivient, 
Age.  | 

Jas.  Hill,  sgt.,  Co.  C   22 

Geo.  0.  Smith,  corp.,  Co.  C...  40 

James  Hopkins,  Co,  C   18 

James  Reynolds,  Co.  C   18 

Richard  Landers,  Co.  E   22 


Age. 
.  23 


Age. 

John  Smith,  Co.  E   28 

Joseph  McKenney,  Co.  F   23 

John  J.  Smith,  Co.  F   22 

Patrick  Dunlay,  Co.  K   18 


Thirty-fifth 
Age. 

Daniel  J.  Preston, '   45 

Edgar  M.  Riggs,  2d  Lieut   25 


COMPANY  F, 


Jas.  II.  Ham,  corp  

Seth  S.  Stetson,  corp  

Wm.  G.  Colcord  

Lewis  W.  Day  

Henry  G.  Dockham  

Chas.  W.  Dodge  

John  F.  Eveleth  

James  A.  Green  

Thomas  E.  Green  

George  W.  Hanson   19 

Ambroso  Hinds   20 

Thirty-eighth  llcgitmnt. 
Georgo  W.Stanley,  unassigncd  recruit 

Thirty-ninth  Iteginu  nt. 
Ago. 

Chas.W.  Hanson, sergt. -major.  20 
Wui.  S.  Evans,  Co.  A   2l 


20 
■13 
25 
10 
21 
22 


Regiment. 

Joseph  E.  Hood  

Samuel  L.  Knight.... 

Charles  P.  Le  Gro  

Christopher  Met /gar. 

Win.  A.  1'eabody  

Israel  Roach  


Age. 
..  21 


...  10 

...  21 

...  38 

Jonas  M.  Rollins   32 

Levi  A.  Trask   21 

Lowis  Yerry   34 

Chas.  E.  M.  Welch.   27 

Georgo  T.  Whitney   27 

Jonathan  E.  White-house   21 

Oliver  1'.  Wiggin   21 

Joseph  Wood   24 

Wm.  II.  James,  recruit   22 


John  II.  Perkins,  Co.  A. 


Fortieth  llcgiynent. 
Age. 


Patrick  Biannan,  corp.,  Co.  B.  22 
John  Rosenthal,  corp.,  Co.  B.  18 

John  Withey,  corp.,  Co.  B   44 

Sam'l  P.  Withey,  muc,  Co.  It.  18 

Joseph  E.  Annis,  Co.  B   32 

Edwin  Beckford,  Co.  B  '  10 

Horace  Beckford,  Co.  B   20 

Chas.  W.  Benjamin,  Co.  B   27 

Wm.  H.  Channel!,  Co.  B   20 

George  II.  Day,  Jr.,  Co.  11   18 

Stephen  S.  Day,  Co.  B   37 

Fifty-sixth  lieg intent. 
Wallace  A.  Putnam,    (Sec  Tenth  Regiment.) 

>  Enlisted  1st  Lieutenant,  aged  45,  promoted  Captain,  and  December 
0,  1803,  commissioned  Major  30th  U.  S.  Col.  Inf. 


Age. 
.  23 


Age. 


George  II.  Dwinell,  Co.  B   25 

Henry  Fish,  Co.  B   45 

Win.  W.  Jessup,  Co.  1!   18 

Wm.  11.  Parker,  Co.  11   31 

Samuel  M.  Toi  ler,  Co.  B   40 

Wm.  F.  Twiss,  Co.  B   31 

George  Woodman  Co.  B   35 

Charles  A.  Young,  Co.  B   21 

Charles  li.  Meader,  Co.  K   18 

Lorenzo  A.  Quint,  Co.  K   32 


t 


DANVERS. 
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Fifty-ninth  Regiment 
Thomas  Carney,  Co.  I   42 

First  Regiment  Heavy  Artillery  (three 
re»rs).  —  Those  marked  with  a  star  were  original 
members  of  the  "  Putnam  Guards." 


Age. 

33 

30 


•  EH'riJgo  W.  Guilford,  sergt.,  2d  lieut.,  1st  lieut.,  Co.  A.. 

.'  >     •  Skene,  Co.  H  

Frank  \V.  Taggard,  2d  lieut.,  1st  lieut.,  Co.  D   25 

Henry  1'.  Fowler,  sergt.,  2d  lieut.,  Co.  1>   22 

•  liarlea  II.  Masnry,  Bergt,,  2d  lieut.,  Co.  D   10 

John  r.  Wit  hey,  pr.,  sergt.,  Co.  D   21 

Williaui  F.  Beckford,  corp.,  Co.  D   24 

Charles  R.  Brown,  corp.,  Co.  D   21 

James  Murray,  cor]>.,  Co.  I>   21 

George  II.  Chaplin,  Co.  D   21 

William  11.  Dockbani,  Co.  D   21 

Charles  W.  C.  Goudy,  Co.  I)   21 

Evereon  Ball,  Co.  D   30 

John  M.  Ilines,  Co.  D   21 

Claries  L.  McGill,  Co.  D   21 

George  0.  Shattuck,  Co.  D   34 

Daniel  R.  Usher,  Co.  D   23 

I>aniel  Berry,  Co.  II   21 

•Charles  H.  Adams,  1st  lieut.,  Co.  K   24 

Edward  Murphy,  Co.  L   22 

Nathaniel  K.  Wells,  corp.,  Co.  M   22 

Samuel  P.  Richardson.  Co.  M  .*....  34 

Company  I. 

•  Arthur  A.  Putnam,  capt   30 

■Jonathan  B.  Hanson,  sergt.,  2d  lieut.,  1st  lieut.,  capt   32 

•William  J.  Roome,  2d  lieut.,  1st  lieut   22 

•James  Slack,  sergt.,  1st  lieut   31 

•George  W.  Kcnney,  2d  lieut  

•Andrew  0.  Carter,  sergt.,  2d  lieut   22 

Charles  F.  Kelley,  pr.,  sergt   24 

•  George  G.  Clark,  pr.,  sergt   20 

•Charles  A.  Shepard,  pr.,  sergt   28 

•  William  H.  Shirley,  pr.,  sergt   28 

•  George  ¥..  Smith,  sergt   20 

Edward  Callahan,  corp   21 

William  F.  Davis,  pr.,  corp   23 

•  Edward  W.  Thomas,  pr.,  corp   27 

•Sidney  M,  Pearson,  corp   25 

Benjamin  D.  Miles,  corp   30 

•John  G.  Weeden,  corp   32 

Pricatti. 


Age. 

•  Hector  A.  Aikeu   32 

•Cluu.  O.  Anaenberger   25 

•  George  D.  Uateheldcr   10 

•  Clias.  E.  Brown   23 

Gu«tavu*  Brown   23 

•  ll-liry  T.  Chalk   S3 

frank  II.  Dolby   21 

W'm.  Cunningham   If 

•  'V-ar  F.  Curtis   22 

•  William  C.  Dale   22 

•James  Drysdale   35 

•  George  W.  Earle   24 

•  Isaac  O.  Evans   18 

•  Hebamlah  P.  Fiske   20 

George  E.  Fleet   32 

•  Edwin  A.  Fuller   40 

•  Edwin  I.  Getchell   22 

•  John  Goodwin   37 

•  Warren  P.  Goodwin   18 

Orlando  C.  Guppy   20 

•James  II.  Ilatn   21 

•Alliert  Henderson   22 

John  V.  Hennessey   22 

Charles  Hiller.   22 

•John  Hobla   20 

•  Levi  II.  Howard   42 

•Charles  Hurd   22 

•George  Ingraham   22 


Age. 

George  H.  Jones   18 

*  Frank  S.  Kittrcdge   23 

*  Samuel  F.  Lefflau   24 

George  S.  Low   10 

Thomas  Maloney   21 

*  John  Morrill   »e 

•John  Mvtzgnr   27 

*  William  II.  Moser   44 

*  Simon  Murray   25 

*  Elbridgo  G.  Pearson   27 

*  Franklin  Perkins   25 

•George  W.  Perkins   20 

George  Peterson   21 

*  Oliver  A.  Plummer   27 

•Charles  W.  Sheldon   2G 

*  William  E.  Sheldon   27 

Daniel  II.  Smitfl   20 

*  David  Smith   2!) 

•James  C.  Smith   23 

George  W.  Stevenson   25 

•Milford  Tedford   18 

Angus  Ward   23 

*  William  Ward   28 

*  Robert  Weigand   20 

•John  Westcott   20 

*  James  F.  Whitlier   21 

•Carlton  Woodward   21 


Names  of  original  members  of  the  "Putnam 
Guards"  not  given  above,  are  Thomas  Turney,  corp., 
George  Beard,  Frank  A.  Burrill,  John  F.  Dudley, 
Ezra  S.  Dudley,  George  A.  Dodge,  Edwin  E.  Dodge, 
George  G.  Esty,  Charles  M.  Goodwin,  Win.  Johnson 
Charles  F.  Jordan,  Albert  F.  Putnam,  Addison  W. 
Putnam,  Kendall  F.  Richardson,  Philemon  R.  Rus- 
sell, Jr.,  Wm.  Shacklcy,  Ira  T.  Trask,  John  E.  Tiney, 
drummer,  John  Wesel. 

SECOND  REGIMENT,  HEAVY  ARTILLERY. 

Age. 

Nehemiah  P.  Fuller,  capt.,  major   33 

Arthur  A.  Putnam,  1st  lieut  ,  capt   25 

Charles  II.  Adams,  2d  lieut   27 

Archelatis  P.  li.  Kelly,  Co.  A   10 

George  A.  Elliott,  sergt.,  Co.  B   25 

Abraham  North,  sergt.,  Co.  B   39 

Albert  I>.  Webber,  corp.,  Co.  B   21 

Richard  P.  Abbott,  Co.  B   25 

Samuel  I).  Benson,  Co.  B   25 

George  II.  Fuller,  Co.  B  ,   20 

James  H.  Kelley,  Co.  11   18 

Edwin  It.  Marshall,  Co.  II   25 

Henry  Maud,  Co.  B   37 

Stephen  W.  Roberts,  Co.  B   20 

William  II.  Stetson,  corp.,  Co.  C   29 

George  D.  Goldthwait,  Co.  D   32 


Abraham  North,  Co.  D  

Wm.  II.  Southwick,  Co.  D  

Joseph  G.  Whiteliouse,  Co.  D. 
Addison  W.  Fowler,  sergt.,  Co. 

John  McCoy,  Co.  E  

John  Shackley,  Co.  E  

Henry  Slopur,  Co.  E  


  3D 

  26 

  30 

  22 

  39 

  44 

  31 

Joseph  Loavitt,  Co.  F   43 

Edward  P.  Mayliew,  Co.  F   18 

Wm.  Brown,  Co.  G   19 


Company  K. 

Ag9. 


Charles  II.  Adams,  Jr.,  sergt. ...  20 

Daniel  P.  dough,  sergt   19 

Fredk.  A.  Wentworth,  sergt....  24 

Wm.  S.Forrest,  corp   42 

E/.ra  W.  Watson,  corp   20 

Henry  F.  Allen   18 

Orion  \V.  Clnugh   18 

James  M   Collins   23 

Albert  A.  Fowler   22 

George  A.  Freeze   31 

Andrew  J.  Goodwin   21 

Ebon  J.  Griffin   IS 

John  C.  Harris   23 


Geo.  W.  Jellison... 
Franklin  Johnson. 

Cbas.  T.  Mosier  

Allen  Peabody  


Age. 

  18 

....  18 
....  18 
....  14 


Jos.  S.  Peabody   18 

Shepard  Pierce   18 

John  F.  Pillsbury   22 

Alonzo  A.  Rackliffe   18 

Aniiisa  L.  Ross   19 

Albert  Spaulding   18 

Fredk.  T.  Stone   18 

Robert  1'ongli   20 

Wm.  II.  Weeks   18 


THIRD  REGIMENT  HEAVY  ARTILLERY. 


Age. 

20 
26 


Edward  Mitchell,  2d  lieut  

William  0.  Blake,  Co.  1)  

Edward  Mitchell,  sergt.,  Co.  F   26 

Joseph  Inmari,  Co,  F..   23 

Benjamin  F.  Larrabee,  Co.  F   28 

Frederick  Marr,  Co.  V   20 

Edwin  F.  Morrill,  Co.  F   18 

Prince  W.  Nash,  Co.  F  1   18 

Thomas  Nugent,  Co,  F   37 

John  P.  Thomas,  Co.  G   21 

William  II.  Chadwick,  corp.,  Co.  II   27 

Henry  G.  Abbott,  Co  II   22 

Henry  T.  Briggs,  Co.  II   22 

James  Finnekin,  Co.  II   35 

Joshua  (loss,  Co.  II   41 

Ezra  D.  Kimball,  Co.  II   25 

Solomon  B.  Lane,  Co.  II   31 

Thomas  McKcag,  Co.  II   21 

John  A.  Roberts,  Co.  II   19 
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Age. 

Douglas  It.  Wilson,  Co.  II   IS 

Albert  Woodbury,  Co.  II   20 

Calvin  F.  Richardson,  Co.  M   21 

John  Shea,  Co.  M   *0 

Ansel  C.  Smart,  Co.  M   18 

John  Stowell,  Co.  M   20 

William  11.  Hosier,  Co.  M   44 


FOURTH  REGIMENT  HEAVY 
Company  A, 
Age.  | 

John  Ambrose   21 

Thomas  II.  Bailey   25 

Wallace  Bailey   20 

Elbridge  Cothran   21 

Eben  F.  Creesy   22 

Florence  H.  Crowley   21 

Timothy  D.  Crowley   IS 

Lewis  W.  Day   30 

Stephen  S.  Day   41 

Wm.  G.  Dickey   38 

Thomas  II.  Dodge   13 

John  S.George   24 

Thomas  B.  George   27 


ARTILLERY. 


Age. 

Edward  F.  Gourley   23 

Benj.  F.  G  rover   23 

Charles  A.  Guppy   23 

John  Kelly   '22 

Elbridge  Kennedy   18 

Charles  Newhall   25 

Albert  Parry   30 

Joseph  F.  Pitman   IS 

John  W.  Rollins   27 

William  B.  Ross   28 

Jacob  C.  Spaulding   21 

John  Q.  Welch   22 

Douglass  R.  Wilson   22 


Two  companies  of  sharpshooters,  three  years'  men, 
were  recruited  at  Lynnfield,  and  left  for  Washington 
in  December,  1861.  In  the  first  company*  which  was 
ordered  to  report  to  General  Lander  near  Maryland 
Heights  were  the  following  Danvers  men  : 


Chas.  ST.  Ingalls,  sergt   4o 

Austin  Upton,  corp   37 

David  S.  Huse   18 

Horace  Kimball   34 

Joshua  Severance   37 


Joseph  T.  Smart... 
Alfred  M.  Trask... 

Austin  Upton  

Samuel  A.  Waltt., 


Age. 
..  30 
..  21 
..  3."> 


In  the  second  company,  attached  to  the  Twenty- 
second  Regiment  Infantry,  were  these  : 


Age. 

Wm.  L  Adams   34 

George  Beard   35 

3I<«o  Delaod   22 


Richard  Goss  

Hiram  B.  Kenniston..., 


Ago. 
..  -10 


In  the  Salem  Cadets,  which  organization  performed 
garrison  duty  in  Boston  Harbor  from  May  26,  1862, 
to  October  11,  1862.  were  these  Danvers  men  : 


Age. 

Eben  F.  Creesy   L0 

Florence  II.  Crowley   19 

John  G.  Denan   19 

George  F.  Dockham   18 

Addison  W.  Fun  Ivr   21 


Age. 

Alonzo  day   24 

Samuel  F.  Gray   27 

Arthur  C.  Kenney   23 

John  T.  Roto   32 

Charles  F.  Sleeper   2fi 


In  Company  1!,  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  Infantry 
(six  months),  July  1,  1SG2,  to  December  31,  18G2, 
were  : 


Age. 

Ceo.  K.  Crowell,  sergt   2'J 

John  II.  Howard,  corp   20 

Henry  Sloper,  corp   29 


Age. 

Alexander  Caird   19 

Warren  P.  Dodge   23 

Richard  Poor   19 

The  company  of  Danvers  men  previously  referred 
to  as  having  been  recruited  in  the  summer  of  1862, 
was  as  follows: 

Company  K.  E'ujhth  Regiment,  Volunteer  lnfnntry,  Sin/'  Bfontiu1  men. 


Albert  G.  Allen,  capt   42 

Edwin  Bailey,  1st  lieut   25 

Benjamin  K.  Newhall,  2d  lieut.  27 

Charles  W.  Allen,  1st  sergt....  22 

Thomas  liarn'ett,  sergt   37 

Henry  D.  Wallace,  «crgt   22 

James  II.  Sleeper,  sergt   34 

Samuel  P.  Fouler,  sergt   24 


Lorenzo  C.  Itogers,  corp   43 

Denis  W.  Began,  corp   27 

Alfreil  Porter,  corp   30 

Frederick  N.  Putnam,  corp....  21 

John  Proctor,  corp  «...  31 

Abie]  A.  Home,  corp   32 

Jacob  Bradbury   44 

William  brady   33 


Age. 

Thomas  Carney   '10 

Orion  W.  Clougb.   18 

Henry  Collins   29 

Patrick  Collins   20 

Thomas  Collins   22 

William  Collins   18 

Edward  Hailing   30 

Judson  W.  Pudge   29 

Henry  F.  English   27 

William  T.  Fay   38 

James  L.  Fish   18 

William  Fowlo   41 

Cyrus  Fuller   30 

Solomon  Fuller   20 

Charles  W.  Giddings.   23 

Charles  A.  Gilman   19 

Mark  Glidden   43 

Samuel  Glover   53 

Charles  Goother   44 

William  W.  Goodwin   31 


Age. 

Clcaveland  Gould   29 

Dankl  11.  Gould   17 

James  P.  Margesoii   35 


John  M.  Martin   25 

John  McAuliffe   30 

William  0'Neil   38 

Albei  t  Parry   34 

Amos  Pearson   43 

Charles  W.  Peart   22 

Joel  P.  Phelps   40 

Joseph  M.  Proctor   32 

Albert  F.  Putnam   21 

William  Reynolds   47 

John  Russell   28 

John  II.  Sears   19 

Asa 'J.  Spaulding   41 

Alonzo  J.  Stetson,   24 

Walter  F.  Tarleton   27 

William  Webber   18 

Douglass  K.  Wilson   18 

Iii  the  other  niue  months'  regiments  which  left  for 
the  front,  in  the  latter  part  of  1862,  were  these : 


Age. 
30 
30 
27 
22 
18 


Salmon  B.  Lane,  Co.  C,  42d  

Joseph  N.  Hurchstead,  Co.  I,  47th  

Michael  Joyce,  Co.  E,  48th  (deserted)  

Wendell  P.  Hood,  Co.  F,  48th  ."  

Augustine  Upton,  Co.  E,  50th  

But  four  men  are  credited  to  Danvers  in  the  cav- 
alry.   These  are 

George  S.  Osborne,  asst.  eurg.,  1st  Cav   24 

Charles  II.  Lyons,  Co.  E,  1st  Cav   21 

Samuel  W.  Lewis,  1st  sergt,  3d  Cav  .'   25 

rieubcu  Leighton,  Co.  G,  Oth  Cav   18 

But  two  are  credited  to  the  light  artillery: 

Daniel  P.  Avery,  2.1  liatt.,  3  years  (deserted)   23 

John  L.  Edwards,  4th  Batt.,3  years   28 

Fifth  Regiment,  (100  days),  mustered  in  July 
23,  1S64: 

William  Metzgar,  Co.  C   18 

Samuel  W.  Noui  se,  Co.  C   23 

Amos  Pearson,  Co.  C   41 

Gideon  Howell,  Co.  C   33 

Samuel  P.  Trask,  Co.  C   19 

Erdix  T.  Turner,  Co.  0   20 

Sixth  Regiment,  (100  days)  mustered  in  July 
15,  1864: 

George  M,  Crowell.  2d  lieut.,  Co.  1   34 

W anvn  P.  IMdgu,  corp.,  Co.  1   25 

Allen  W.  llodwvll,  Co.  I   IS 

Daniel  A.  Caskin,  Co.  1   20 

Patrick  Collins,  Co.  1   20 

William  Collins,  Co.  1   19 

Thomas  Hartman,  Co.  1   22 

Orris  K.  Huff,  Co.  1   21 

William  S.  Inman,  Co.  1   18 

Jeremiah  Kirby,  Co.  1   19 

Frank  B.  Messer,  Co.  1   19 

Hugh  Murphy,  Co.  1   18 

Edward  North,  Co.  1   21 

Thaddeus  Osgood,  Co.  1   18 

Richard  Poor,  Co.  1   21 

Walter  F.  Tarlton,  Co.  1   28 

John  Thompson,  Co.  1   21 

Joseph  Thompson,  Co.  I   IS 

Austin  Townc,  Co.  1   19 

Frederick  Wright,  Co  1   33 

Eighth  Regiment,  (100  days)  Dr.  EbenezerHunt, 
aged  64,  mustered  in  as  assistant  surgeon  July  29, 
1864;  discharged  November  10,  1864. 
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Veteran  Reserve  Cores,  July.  1804: 

Age.  I  Age. 

rtK'3i«§  CaMwell   SO  ]  Wm.  Reynolds   J8 

llinm  S.  Kaye   33  '<  \V.  Shnckloy   28 

Jvhn  McCrcary   14  |  Edwurd  F.  WoJcl)   -W 

JuhnO'Kei-re   39  | 

Thirteenth,  Unattached  Company,  Infantry 
(00  days),  May,  18G4,  William  Francis,  aged  45. 

Twenty-Ninth,  Unattached  Company,  Heavy 
ARTILLERY  (1  year)  George  W.  Kenney,  captain, 
aged  34. 

Regular  Army,  Louis  E.  Goodale,  Signal  Corps, 
aged  21;  John  W.  Wiley,  Engineer  Corps,  aged  19. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


DR.  ANDREW  NICHOLS. 

Dr.  Andrew  Nichols  was  born  in  the  northern 
part  of  Dan  vers,  on  that  portion  of  the  "»Prince 
Farm"  now  owned  by  heirs  of  Philip  H.  Wentworth, 
on  the  22d  of  November,  1785.  His  father  was 
Major  Andrew  Nichols,  an  efficient  and  progressive 
farmer.  He  introduced  the  Lombardy  Poplar  into 
this  section  of  the  country,  his  farm  being  lined  with 
them.  His  mother  was  Eunice  Nichols,  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  Nichols  aud  Elizabeth  Prince.  It  was 
Elizabeth  Prince,  granddaughter  of  Captain  Robert 
Prince,  who  set  out  the  large  elm  tree  now  standing 
near  the  main  entrance  to  the  Wentworth  estate. 
Sarah  Warren,  of  Watertown,  wife  of  Robert  Prince, 
and  grandmother  of  said  Elizabeth,  who  was  after- 
ward married  to  Alexander  Osborne,  was  cried  out 
upon  as  a  witch,  and  died  in  jail. 

The  first  of  his  ancestors  to  settle  in  this  country 
was  William  Nichols,  born  about  1590,  who  took 
grants  of  land  in  "  Brooksby  "  (now  Peabodyj,  and 
settled  on  them  in  1C38.  In  1052,  as  by  his  deposi- 
tion on  record  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  courts,  he 
was  living  on  his  farm  of  about  two  bundled  acres, 
situated  between  Ipswich  River  and  Salem  line.  The 
farm  in  Middleton,  now  owned  by  Walter  L.  Harris, 
of  Salem,  and  adjoining  lands  bounded  by  Nichols 
Brook,  including  the  hill  called  "  Ferncroft,"  were  a 
portion  of  it.  His  only  son  was  John  Nichols,  who 
married  Lydia  Wilkins,  a  daughter  of  Bray  Wilkins, 
of  Wills  Hill,  Middleton.  Their  son,  John  Nichols, 
by  his  second  wife,  had  two  sons,  John  Nijchols,  who 
married  Elizabeth  Prince,  before  mentioned,  and 
Deacon  Samuel  Nichols,  who  married  Abigail  Elli- 
ot, and  they  were  the  parents  of  Major  Andrew 
Nichols.  They  were  all  well-to-do  fanners,  and  lived 
within  a  mile  and  one  half  of  Dr.  Nichols'  birth- 
place. 

After  the  completion  of  the  course  at  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, in  Andover,  in  1804,  he  studied  with  Dr.  Water- 
house,  at  the  famous  "Cragie"  or  Longfellow  Man- 


sion at  Cambridge,  and  attended  the  course  of  lectures 
at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1800  and  1807. 

He  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  town  (now  Peabody),  in  1811  ;  it 
soon  spread  lo  every  part  of  the  old  town,  also  to 
Middleton,  Lynnlield  and  a  portion  of  Topslield  and 
Salem,  where,  as  the  beloved  physician,  he  might 
be  seen  early  and  late,  either  walking  or  riding.  I 
think  it  can  well  be  said,  that  no  practitioner  had 
more  names  of  persons  who  were  unable  to  pay  upon 
his  books  than  he.  He  seldom  asked  twice  for  the 
very  moderate  fee,  and  never  asked  for  it  where  he 
knew  or  mis-trusted  it  was  hard  for  them  to  pay.  But 
to  rich  or  poor  alike,  he  always  responded  cheerfully, 
and  was  very  sympathetic  to  all.  I  have  seen  him 
performing  surgical  operations  and  appear  to  suffer 
more  than  the  patient. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety in  1811,  and  was  for  many  years  president  of 
the  Essex  South  District  Medical  Society.  He  was 
always  a  diligent  student,  and  in  the  advance  guard 
of  his  profession,  delivering  an  essay  on  the  irritation 
of  the  nerves  before  the  Massachusetts  Society  in 
1830. 

He  was  interested  in  all  that  was  going  on  about 
him.  He  was  a  charter  member  and  first  master  ot 
Jordan  Lodge  of  Masons,  and  during  his  whole  life 
an  active  member,  of  which  his  poem  on  "  The  Spir- 
it of  Free  Masonry"  in  1831,  gave  evidence. 

He  was  a  distinguished  botanist,  assisting  Dr.  Bige- 
low  in  his  well-known  book.  He  gave  the  first  course 
of  lectures  ever  delivered  upon  that  subject  in  Salem 
in  1818;  his  keen  love  of  it  led  him  to  discover  the 
minute  Arctic  flower,  the  Draba  Verna,  on  the 
bleak  hills  of  Peabody,  upon  the  melting  of  the  win- 
ter snows.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Essex 
County  Natural  History  Society  in  1S3G,  which,  with 
the  Essex  Historical  Society  of  1821,  formed  the  Es- 
sex Institute  of  1848. 

Though  in  active  practice  and  living  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  town,  he  showed  a  great  interest  in 
agriculture.  He  \v:h  intensely  interested  in  theman- 
agemcnt  of  his  iarm  in  Middleton,  some  seven  miles 
away  next  adjoining  the  old  William  Nichols  farm  of 
1052,  which  fell  to  him  through  his  first  wife,  Ruth 
Nichols. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Essex  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  its  treasurer  for  thirteen  years.  He 
delivered  the  address  at  its  first  cattle  show,  held  at 
Topsfield,  in  1820. 

He  was  one  of  the  old  line  Abolitionists,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  Free  Soil  party  in  Danvers.  I  have  seen 
the  poor  fugitive  slave  at  his  house  being  fed  and  in- 
structed on  whom  to  call  as  he  went  northward.  He 
carried  on  the  anti-slavery  lectures  in  town,  lecturing 
and  entertaining  the  lecturers  of  those  days,  Garrison, 
Phillips,  Pillsbury,  Pierpoint,  Henry  (Box)  Brown 
and  many  others,  and  doing  all  in  his  power  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  the  oppressed.    He  did  not  live 
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long  enough  to  witness  the  results.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  would  state  that  his  brother,  Abel  Nichols, 
cast  the  first  vote  in  town  in  the  anti-slavery  cause, 
and  the  only  one  at  that  particular  election. 

The  reading  and  study  of  the  poets,  ancient  and 
modern,  was  a  recreation  which  he  thoroughly  en- 
joyed, and  which  gave  him  many  happy  hours.  He 
wrote  many  poems  and  hymns,  some  for  special  occa- 
sions, that  have  been  published,  among  them  the 
"Centennial"  poem  of  Dan  vers  in  1S52. 

It  was  his  regular  habit  to  write  one  every  Sab- 
hath,  many  times  quite  late  at  night,  as  his  profession- 
al duties  would  give  him  no  regular  hour.  Also 
poems  to  his  wife,  mother,  children,  friends  and  self, 
on  their  recurring  birth-days. 

He  was  active  in  the  temperance  cause,  and  as 
early  as  1819  lectured  before  the  "  Society  for  Sup- 
pressing Intemperance  and  other  Vices,"  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Wash- 
ingtonian  movement  in  1840,  and  in  his  profession  he 
did  all  in  his  power  to  stay  its  evils. 

He  was  very  inventive,  and  constant]  v  at  work 
with  mind  or  hands  upon  something  to  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  as  his  improvement  of  Dr.  Arnott's 
Hydrostatic  I'ed,  upon  one  of  which  he  died.  He 
had,  that  very  week,  given  instructions  to  a  mechanic 
for  additional  improvements  to  it.  The  rubber  air 
pillows  and  beds  used  at  the  present  day  take  its 
place.  Tubes  for  the  introduction  of  fresh  air  from 
the  window  to  the  bed  of  the  patient.  The  making 
of  zinc  paint.  The  coupling  of  railroad  cars  while  in 
motion.  Object  cards  and  letters  to  place  upon  the 
blackboard  in  our  schools  while  upon  the  School 
Committee,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber. In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  state  that  he 
made  the  first  move  for  the  establishment  of  the  High 
School  within  the  town. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Congregational  Society  of  Dan  vers  (now  Peabody), 
and  was  a  sincere  friend  and  helper  to  all  of  its  pas- 
tors from  the  first  to  the  last.  The  Rev.  Frank  P. 
Appleton  truly  said  of  him,  "  His  heavenly 
Father  was  u  dear  and  sacred  presence  to  him."  In 
all  the  brighter  scenes  of  life  he  saw  that  Father's 
love  ;  and  he  laid  his  soul  meekly,  cheerfully  before 
that  infinite  Friend  .  .  .  His  was  a  guileless  worship. 
He  was  open-hearted  to  God,  as  he  was  to  man.  No 
fear  mingled  in  his  communion  ;  his  cheerful  love 
cast  out  all  fear,  or.  rather  his  unselfishness  made  fear 
of  God  impossible.  .  .  .  To  serve  his  Father  and  to 
help  his  brethren,  this  was  the  aim  of 'his  life.  He 
never  lost  his  love  for  his  fellow-beings, — they  were 
always  God's  children  ;  and  the  deep  interest  in  others 
which  rose  uppermost  in  his  heart  during  his  last 
sickness,  the  sacred  counsel,  "to  live  for  man,  to  work 
for  humanity,''  which,  with  faltering  lips,  but  unfal- 
tering soul  and  faith  he  gave,  were  only  simple  repe- 
titions of  what  his  whole  life  had  said. 

His  monument  in  the  Monumental  Cemetery  in 


Peabody  has  the  expressive  inscription,  "  Erected  by 
the  friends  of  Humanity  to  Humanity's  Friend." 

An  intimate  friend  of  George  Peabody  from  his 
boyhood,  in  the  apothecary  shop,  when  he  removed 
the  wen  from  his  forehead,  to  his  success  as  a  London 
banker,  and  corresponded  with  him  until  the  time  of 
his  death. 

He  married  his  cousin,  Ruth  Nichols,  daughter  of 
Deacon  John  Nichols,  of  Middleton,  and  wife  of 
Sarah  Fuller,  the  1st  of  June,  1809;  she  died  without 
issue,  March  31,  1832. 

He  married  secondly,  Mary  Holyoke  Ward,  daugh- 
ter of  Joshua  Ward,  of  Salem,  and  wife  Susanna 
Holyoke,  daughter  of  Dr.  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke, 
the  3d  of  October,  1833. 

He  died  the  80th  of  March,  1853,  and  his  widow 
the  15th  of  April,  1880. 

He  left  two  children,  Andrew  Nichols,  civil  engi- 
neer, who  now  occupies  the  northwesterly  corner  of 
the  Robert  Prince  farm,  which,  to  this  time,  has  never 
been  out  of  the  ownership  of  his  descendants,  though 
for  one  hundred  years  in  the  name  of  Nichols,  and 
a  daughter,  Mary  Ward  Nichols. 

Of  the  next  generation  four  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters are  living  children  of  Andrew  Nichols  and  wife, 
Elizabeth  P.  Stanley,  of  Salem.  The  eldest  Andrew 
inherits  his  grandfather's  taste  for  Natural  History. 


HON.  ELI  AS  TUTXAM. 

Elias  Putnam,  son  of  Israel  and  Anna  Putnam, 
was  born  in  Danvers,  Mass.,  June  7,  1789,  and  was 
descended  from  John  and  Priscilla  Putnam,  who,  in 
or  about  the  year  1634,  as  stated  in  a  previous  page, 
came  from  England  to  America  with  their  three  sons, 
and  settled  in  Salem  village.  The  second  of  these 
sons  was  Nathaniel,  whose  son  John  had  a  son,  also 
named  John,  the  father  of  Edmund  and  grandfather 
of  the  above  mentioned  Israel.  Through  the  various 
matrimonial  alliances  of  this  line  of  ancestors,  Elias 
might  trace  his  pedigree  back  to  many  others  of  the 
emigrant  colonists  whose  history  has  more  or  less 
been  made  known  to  us,  and  whose  progeny  is  now 
very  numerous  throughout  the  country.  Edmund 
Putnam  dwelt  for  the  greater  part  of  his  long  life, 
and  died  in  the  year  1810,  at  the.  old  Daniel  Rea 
'house,  which  still  stands  at  the  north  of  the  Plains, 
and  at  a  little  distance  east  of  the  direct  road  from 
Salem  to  Topsfield,  and  which,  having  been  the 
property  and  home  of  four  successive  generations  of 
this  branch  of  the  Putnam  family,  passed  many  years 
ago  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Augustus  Fowler,  who 
now  occupies  it.  He  was  commonly  known  as 
"Deacon  Edmund,"  having  served  as  deacon  of  the 
First  Church  from  1762  until  1785,  when  he  became 
a  Universalist.  While  holding  this  office,  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  captain  of  a  Danvers  Alarm 
List  Company,  March  0,  1775.  In  1776  he  was  made 
selectman  and  assessor,  and  in  1778  was  appointed 
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one  of  a  committee  of  the  town  to  consider  and  report 
Bpon  the  New  State  Constitution  then  proposed  for 
ai  •  j  lion.  Israel,  the  third  of  his  five  children,  was 
born  November  20,  1754,  at  the  old  Eea  place  just 
referred  to,  and  his  wife,  Anna,  was  a  daughter  of 
Klias  Endicott,  Sr.,  and  lineal  descendant  of  the  old 
Puritan  Governor,  John  Endicott,  whose  "  Orchard 
Farm  "  was  her  father's  native  spot.  Immediately 
after  their  marriage,  in  17S8,  they  began  housekeep- 
ing on  another  farm  owned  by  the  family,  situated  at 
•  point  on  the  road  two  miles  f.irther  north  and 
about  a  third  of  a  mile  south  of  the  Topsfield  line. 
The  house,  which  is  still  standing,  was  built  during 
the  last  century,  and  marks  the  site  of  one  of  the 
earlier  Porter  homes,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
There  Elias,  and  also  two  of  four  other  children, 
were  born,  the  family  then  removing  for  a  time 
to  the  yew  Mills  (Danversport),  and  next  to  the 
original  homestead,  where  they  might  have  a  more 
immediate  care  of  the  grandparents  in  their  de- 
clining years.  It  was  here  that  Elias  took  his  first 
real  lesson  in  manual  work,  serving  about  tke  house 
and  in  the  field  in  such  ways  as  New  England  lads  were 
then  generally  expected  to  learn  and  practice.  Mean- 
while, the  short  winter  terms  of  the  rural  district 
schools,  located  about  midway  between  the  upper  and 
lower  farms,  afforded  him  about  all  the  opportunities 
foreducation,  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  boyhood.  Early 
in  1812,  in  company  with  several  other  young  men 
of  the  neighborhood,  he  entered  Bradford  Academy, 
but  had  not  long  been  a  student  at  that  institution 
before  he  gave  much  offence  to  its  teachers  and  offi- 
cers by  a  composition  which  he  prepared  and  pre- 
sented as  one  of  the  required  exercises,  and  in  which 
lie  ably  and  boldly  advanced  views  at  variance  with 
the  theology  there  dominant  and  almost  everywhere 
prevalent.  Unwilling  to  remain  where  he  found  that 
he  could  not  enjoy  full  religious  freedom,  he  with- 
drew from  the  school  and  repaired  to  Topsfield  for 
private  instruction  under  Mr.  Israel  Balch,  and  there 
finished  the  one  short  term  that  was  to  end  his 
school-day  life.  His  classmates  or  companions  from 
Danvers  sympathized  with  him,  approved  his  action, 
and  all  joined  him  at  once  in  his  new  scene  of  study 
and  endeavor.  Their  concurrent  and  life-long  testi- 
mony, as  well  as  his  own  subsequent  career,  bore 
abundant  witness  to  the  fidelity  with  which,  at  both 
places,  he  improved  his  all  too  limited  advantages, 
and  to  the  rapid  progress  he  made  in  his  work.  De- 
siring to  qualify  himself  especially  for  the  plain, 
practical  pursuits  that  engaged  so  many  of  his  fel- 
low townsmen,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  common 
English  branches,  and  gave'  particular  attention  to 
the  art  of  surveying,  which  he  so  mastered  that  he 
subsequently  made  his  proficiency  in  it,  very  useful 
to  many  others  as  well  as  to  himself.  But  however 
much  he  might  have  been  indebted  to  books  and 
schools,  nature  gave  him  a  still  better  outfit  in  a 
strong  mind,  in  excellent  judgment,  good  common 


sense,  a  high  moral  purpose,  indomitable  energy  and 
a  spirit  of  industry  and  activity  that  never  seemed, 
from  first  to  last,  to  crave,  or  even  need,  relaxation  or 
rest. 

He  was  now  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  was 
asked  to  teach  the  school  of  his  native  district  for 
the  following  winter  of  1S12-13,  and  this  he  did.  The 
old  school-house  had  been  condemned,  and  a  new 
brick  one  had  just  been  erected,  of  whose  long  line 
of  "masters"  he  was  to  be  the  first,  as  a  youngest 
son  was  to  be  the  last,  about  forty  years  later.  Hav- 
ing married  Eunice  Boss,  daughter  of  Adam  Ross,'  of 
Ipswich  (who  had  been  a  soldier  at  Bunker  Hill  and 
in  the  Revolutionary  War),  he  and  his  bride  com- 
menced housekeeping,  like  his  parents  before  them, 
at  the  upper  farm.  His  father  had  offered  to  send 
him  to  college,  or  to  deed  to  him  this-  estate,  as  he 
might  choose.  Too  distrustful,  perhaps,  of  his 
chances  of  success  in  professional  life,  and  fond  of 
agricultural  pursuits,  he  decided  to  hold  to  his  ances- 
tral acres.  Soon  alter  he  had  served  out  his  single 
term  as  a  teacher,  lie  concluded  to  unite  with  his  occu- 
pation as  a  farmer,  the  business  of  manufacturing 
shoes.  Amongst  the  intelligent  and  sturdy  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district  and  its  vicinity,  this  industrial 
interest,  which  was  destined  to  be  of  prime  import- 
ance to  the  town,  had  already  attracted  the  attention 
and  engaged  the  enterprising  spirit  of  such  men  as 
Caleb  Oakes,  Zerobbabel  Porter,  Moses  Putnam, 
Elias  Endicott,  Jr.,  and  a  few  others  of  like  charac- 
ter. Elias  Endicott,  Jr.,  was  a  near  neighbor  as  well 
as  an  own  uncle  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch.  The 
latter  had  learned  not  a  little  from  him  about  the  art 
of  the  "gentle  craft,"  and  now  wished  to  set  up  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account.  He  bought  the  old  aban- 
doned school-bouse,  moved  it  up  near  his  own  home, 
reconstructed  and  enlarged  it,  and  began  in  it  what 
was  to  be  the  chief  avocation  of  his  life.  Not,  how- 
ever, without  serious  discouragement  at  the  very  out- 
set; for,  through  the  insolvency  of  a  Southern  trades- 
man to  whom  he  had  sold  a  large  lot  of  goods,  he  lost 
the  first  thousand  dollars  he  had  earned  by  hard  and 
patient  work.  But  the  misfortune  only  nerved  him 
to  greater  exertion,  and  his  shop,  as  well  as  his  land, 
became  ere  long  still  more  the  busy  scene  of  labor. 

In  1814,  or  about  that  time,  " Deacon  Edmund" 
and  his  wife  having  died,  Israel  returned  with  his 
household  to  the  scene  of  his  early  married  life  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  the  son  and  his 
family,  enlarging  the  habitation  with  a  northern  "  L," 
the  future  birth-place,  it  may  be  noted  by  the  way,  of 
that  distinguished  soldier  and  civilian  of  the  West, 
Major-General  Granville  M.  Dodge.  Israel,  like  his 
father  Edmund,  was  a  Universalist,  and  soon  began, 
with  *orne  of  his  neighbors,  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
for  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  within  the  district. 
He  presided  over  a  meeting,  held  at  the  school-house, 
April  22,  1815,  at  which  the  friends  of  the  new  move- 
ment presented  a  declaration  of  their  principles  and 
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made  arrangements  to  secure  preachers.  Here  was 
the  origin  of  the  present  Universalist  Church  of 
Danvers.  Israel  and  Elias,  both,  were  among  the 
signers  of  the  declaration,  and  the  active  participants 
in  the  enterprise,  and  they  subsequently  welcomed  to 
their  home  many  of  the  early  apostles  of  the  faith 
who  came  from  time  to  time  to  expound  it  to  such  as 
were  willing  to  hear,  Hosea  Ballou,  Charles  Hudson, 
the  Streeters  and  many  others.  As  the  father  was 
prominent  in  the  society  in  its  infant  history,  so 
the  son  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  it  in  its  more 
prosperous  years,  both  of  them  being  identified  with 
its  fortunes  as  long  as  they  lived.  Farmer  Israel  was 
a  deeply  religious,  as  well  as  a  very  intelligent 
man,  and  in  his  zeal  for  Universalism  he  wrote  able 
sermons  in  its  advocacy  and  defence,  several  of  which 
were  published  in  pamphlet  form  for  circulation.  He 
died  iu  the  summer  of  1820,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
and  the  Essex  Register,  in  announcing  his  decease, 
referred  to  him  as  "a  highly  respected  and  worthy 
citizen."  His  wife,  who  was  characterized  by  a  full 
share  of  the  traits  and  qualities  of  her  race,  died  long 
years  afterward,  at  Dan  versport,  at  the  residence  of  her 
only  surviving  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Endicott. 

In  1832  Elias,  finding  that  shoe  manufacturing  was, 
and  was  likely  to  be,  a  more  lucrative  calling  than 
farming,  and  that  the  prospective  needs  of  his  family 
of  ten  children,  to  which  one  other  was  added  in  the 
following  year,  required  him  to  engage  in  it  more  ex- 
tensively, let  out  his  house  and  land  and  moved 
down  once  more  to  the  ancient  homestead  on  the 
lower  and  smaller  farm,  where  he  could  be  nearer  the 
heart  of  the  town,  and  enjoy  ample  facilities  and 
opportunities  for  the  end  in  view.  Building  for  him- 
self, out  by  the  road-side,  a  more  commodious  fac- 
tory than  he  had  thus  far  occupied,  he  embarked 
more  and  more  largely  iu  business,  furnishing  em- 
ployment to  increasing  numbers  of  workmen  in  Dan- 
vers and  surrounding  towns,  and  supplying  with  the 
products  of  their  labor  the  markets  of  still  other 
cities  in  the  Middle,  Southern  and  Western  States. 

The  qualities  of  character  which  distinguished  him 
had  a  long  time  before  fixed  the  attention  of  his  fel- 
low-citi/ens,  and  he  hail  already  received  not  a  few 
marks  of  their  confidence  and  respect.  He  had 
again  and  again  been  chosen  moderator  of  the  annual 
town  meetings,  and  had  repeatedly  been  a  member 
and  also  a  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  in 
years  when  such  offices  were  posts  of  honor  more 
than  they  are  now.  In  1829  and  also  in  1830  he  was 
elected  as  Representative  to  the  General  Court,  and 
served  for  the  two  years.  In  1833  he  was  chosen 
Senator  and  served  for  one  term  in  that  branch  of 
the  State  Legislature.  Here  he  had  the  great  pleasure 
of  renewing  his  former  friendship  with  that  sterling 
man,  Charles  Hudson,  who  had  been  an  inmate  of 
his  home  While  preaching  in  Danvers  ten  or  twelve 
years  previously,  but  who  had  now  entered  political 
life,  and  was  destined  to  high  civic  honors.    The  two 


men  were  the  members  from  the  Senate  of  the  joint 
standing  committee!  on  railways  and  canals.  It  was 
at  an  important  juncture  in  the  history  of  such  inter- 
nal improvements  in  the  old  commonwealth.  The 
Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  was  the  only  one  then 
in  existence  in  Massachusetts.  The  eastern  com- 
pany was  now  fighting,  against  much  opposition  and 
under  many  difficulties,  for  a  charter.  Mr.  Putnam 
was  very  earnest  and  active  in  his  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  measure,  and  his  zeal  for  it,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  his  acknowledged  ability  to  deal  with  such 
matters  as  these,  and  his  position  as  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  and  the  only  member  of  it  from 
the  county  which  he  represented,  and  in  which  the 
line  was  to  have  one  of  its  immediate  termini,  and 
with  the  interests  and  needs  of  which,  so  largely  to 
be  affected  by  a  successful  issue,  he  was  quite  well 
acquainted,  enabled  him  to'  exert,  as  the  late  and 
lamented  Mr.  Joshua  Silvester  and  others  testify  that 
lie  did,  a  very  controlling  influence  towards  the  fav- 
orable result  that  was  finally  reached.  In  like  man- 
ner he  defended  and  supported  other  measures  of 
public  utility  while  thus  at  the  capitol. 

More  and  more,  as  life  went  on,  ill'.  Putnam  had 
at  heart  the  prosperity  of  his  native  town,  and  gave 
to  it,  in  no  stinted  degree,  his  thought  and  care,  his 
time  and  his  means.  With  that  object  still  in  view, 
he  was,  as  Mr.  Silvester  again  remarks,  in  a  recent 
biographical  sketch  of  him,  accompanied  with  some 
personal  reminiscences,  the  first  to  propose  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  bank  in  North  Danvers.  The  two 
men  were  near  neighbors,  had  already  known  each 
other  for  some  years,  were  both  engaged  in  the  same 
kind  of  business,  and  were  associated  intimately  in 
political,  religious  and  other  relations,  and  were  on 
terms  of  mutual  trust  and  friendship  which  con- 
tinued to  strengthen  and  ripen  with  each  advancing 
year.  "  During  all  this  time,"  says  the  account  or 
tribute  of  the  revered  and  veteran  survivor  of  his 
long  since  departed  companion  and  co-worker, 
"scarcely  a  day  passed  that  we  were  not  together.  I 
can  safely  say  that  I  knew  the  man  perfectly.  One 
day  he  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  we  needed  a 
bank  in  North  Danvers?  I  told  him,  yes,  I  thought 
we  did.  We  then  called  a  meeting  of  the  business 
men  of  the  town  at  the  old  Berry  Tavern  to  consider 
the  matter.  It  was  unanimously  voted  that  applica- 
tion should  be  made  for  a  charter,  and  that  other 
necessary  steps  should  be  taken."  The  end  was  at 
length  accomplished.  The  bank  was  duly  incor- 
porated in  183G,  and  Mr.  Putnam  was  chosen  the  first 
president,  and  held  the  oflice  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
Mr.  Silvester,  who  was  made  one  of  its  directors, 
adds, — "  the  bank  immediately  went  into  a  success- 
ful business,  which  was  soon  checked,  however,  by 
the  general  crash  of  1837.  Nearly  all  the  banks  of 
the  country  suspended  specie  payment,  and  well  nigh 
all  the  business  houses  failed  or  asked  extensions,  in 
consequence  of  the  embarrassments  occasioned  by  the 
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ft*y>»»I  of  the  government  deposits  and  by  the  destruc- 
6»«t/ the  National  bank.  There  followed  the  greatest 
fcMMtion  and  stagnation  ever  known  before  or  since 
i*  ib<<  Industry  and  trade  of  the  people.  But  under 
t3ts  management  of  Mr.  Putnam,  the  village  bank 

<  >-JAy  carried  through  it,  and  to  the  most  perfect 
«lwf»ction  of  the  stockholders."  And,  notwith- 
•ur.  ling  great  personal  losses,  the  business  of  his 
*n  manufacturing  establishment  was  conducted 
%  ;h  like  wisdom  and  success. 

In  1S42,  with  the  view  of  extending  still  more  his 
jptration*,  he  built  in  the  village  of  the  Plains,  at  a 
JoUoce  of  about  a  mile  south  from  his  home,  a 
«f*'llin?-house,  and  a  much  larger  factory  than  his 
lul  «ne,  on  land  he  had  just  purchased  of  Mr.  Jonas 
Vcrren.  Thither  he  moved  his  family  in  the  follow- 
er January,  and  soon  took  into  business  with  him 
a*  a  partner,  his  son,  Elias  E.,  giving  to  the  firm 
\Lf  name  of  "  Elias  Putnam  &  Co.'' 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1843  that  he  united  with 
t*bers  to  promote  the  plan  of  purchasing  and  laying 
oat  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Walnut  'Grove 
I  -  >tery  as  a  new  and  fitting  place  for  the  burial 
of  the  dead.  In  pursuance  of  the  object,  a  suitable 
organization  was  formed  at  successive  meetings  of 
Citizens,  and  on  the  ISth  of  October,  the  fust  regular 
officers  of  the  corporation  were  chosen,  Mr.  Putnam 
r-.-iiig  elected  president.  The  consecration  services 
look  place  June  23,  1S44. 

He  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  cause  of  education. 
While  in  the  Legislature  he  had  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  Horace  Mann,  then  and  for  a  long  time  a 
member  from  Dedham,  and  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  better  system  of  common  schools  which  the  future 
renowned  philanthropist  had  already  there  advocated 
and  urged.  He  became  a  diligent  reader  of  his 
writings  upon  the  subject,  and  especially  of  his  long- 
continued  and  most  useful  Common  School  Journal. 
Some  trace  of  this  influence  may  perhaps  be  seen  in 
the  part  which  he  took  in  causing  the  large  amount 
of  surplus  revenue  that  was  apportioned  to  Danvers 
in  1638,  tn  be  sot  apart  as  a  permanent  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  her  schools.  The  proposition  encountered 
much  opposition,  but  it  was  finally  carried  a  lew 
years  later,  and  John  W.  Proctor,  Esq.,  in  his  Cen- 
tennial address  of  18-32,  says, — "Considering  the 
many  jealousies  brought  to  bear  on  this  topic,  the 
act  whereby  the  investment  was  made  will  ever  re- 
main most  creditable  to  the  town.  No  man  did 
more  to  bring  this  about  than  the  lata  Elias  Put- 
nam who,  in  this  as  in  all  his  other  public  services, 
showed  himself  a  vigilant  friend  of  Danvgrs."  If, 
in  the  same  connection,  Mr.  Proctor,  long  after- Mr. 
Putnam's  death,  allowed  himself  to  indulge  so  pub- 
licly in  a  leas  just  and  generous  word,  those  who  were 
then  conversant  with  affairs,  were  not  slow .  or 
mistaken  in  referring  it  to  the  old  frequent  contro- 
versies between  the  northern  and  southern  sections 
of  the  town,  in  which  these  two  men  not  seldom 
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stoutly  and  uncompromisingly  antagonized  each 
other,  and  in  which  the  able  and  distinguished  law- 
yer, as  he  could  but  remember,  was  not  always  suc- 
cessful, even  as  he  was  not  always  in  the  right. 

Mr.  Putnam  was  also  among  the  very  first  to  de- 
vise and  agitate  the  project  of  a  railroad  that  should 
connect  Danvers  and  other  towns  north  of  it  with 
the  seaboard  and  more  populous  and  'commercial 
places  at  the  south.  One  of  his  sons-in-law  recalls 
a  ride  which  he  was  early  invited  to  take  with  him 
through  Middleton  to  Andover,  and  the  pleased  in- 
terest with  which  the  latter  sought  out  and  discovered 
a  feasible  route  for  the  proposed  line.  Along  that 
way  the  Essex  Railroad,  extending  from  Salem  to 
Lawrence,  was  constructed  at  length,  but  compara- 
tively few  to-day  are  aware  what  a  protracted  and 
determined  struggle  it  cost  to  give  it  that  direction, 
and  thus  to  ensure  to  Danvers  the  increased  facilities 
and  advantages  for  transportation  and  inter-commu- 
nication which  she  has  consequently  so  long  en- 
joyed. The  road  was  chartered  in  1846,  though 
not  opened  until  1848,  and  Mr.  Putnam  was  one  of 
the  several  persons  in  whose  names  the  grant  of  in- 
corporation was  vested,  and  subsequently,  at  the 
organization  of  the  Hoard,  was  made  one  of  the  direc- 
tors, though  he  was  not  to  live  to  see  fully  com- 
pleted the  enterprise  which  had  commanded  so  much 
of  his  interest  and  energy,  and  which  he  had  done  so 
much  to  put  into  the  way  of  success. 

Among  the  numerous  offices  which  he  held  at  one 
time  or  another,  was  that  of  county  commissioner, 
and  on  various  occasions  he  was  appointed  a  delegate 
to  county,  State  a  ud  National  political  conventions.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Whig  party,  and  few  felt  more 
keenly  disappointed  than  himself  at  the  defeat  of 
Henry  Clay  in  1844.  As  a  personal  friend,  he  hail 
often  taken  counsel  and  been  much  associated  in 
these  relations,  witli  such  men  as  Daniel  P.  King, 
Rufus  Choate,  Leverett  Salstonstall,  Stephen  C.  Phil- 
lips and  others  of  like  repute  in  Danvers,  Salem  and 
vicinity,  sharing  fully  their  Whig  principles  and 
sympathies,  and  working  with  them  to  supplant  the 
Democracy,  lie  had  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in 
political  and  national  affairs,  and  kept  himself  well 
informed  in  regard  to  what  was  going  on  at  Wash- 
ington, as  well  as  to  matters  of  legislation  nearer 
home.  He  had  a  natural  ami  instinctive  abhorrence 
of  the  system  of  slavery,  and  greatly  desired  to  see 
it  brought  to  an  end,  but  he  was  opposed  to  all  rash 
and  violent  measures  to  compass  the  result,  and  was 
persuaded  that  the  best  good  of  the  country  and  the 
higher  interests  of  freedom  itself,  would  most  surely 
j  be  realized  through  the  triumph  and  continued 
supremacy  of  the  party  with  which  he  was  connected 
and  whose  illustrious  leaders  and  statesmen  he  sin- 
cerely trusted  and  honored.  He  was  fond  of  argument, 
had  debated  similar  questions  long  before  in  the  old 
Danvers  Lyceum,  and  still  liked  to  discuss  subjects 
of  this  kind  with  his  friends  and  neighbors,  and  such 
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was  the  intelligence  and  candor  of  the  man  that  they 
were  equally  ready  and  glad  to  exchange  views  with 
him,  however  much  they  might  differ  with  him  in 
opinion.  Whatever  his  prepossessions,  he  was  a  lover 
of  the  truth,  had  an  inquiring  mind,  aimed  to  get  at 
the  reasons  of  things,  and  was  most  conscientious 
and  deliberate  in  arriving  at  his  convictions.  We 
quote  again  from  Mr.  Silvester, — "He  had  supreme 
control  of  himself  under  all  circumstances,  and  was 
a  deep  thinker  and  reasoner.  Every  questiou,  or  new 
movement,  presented  to  him  he  traced  out  in  all  its 
hearings  to  the  end,  after  which  he  was  ready  to  ex- 
press his  feelings  on  the  matter,  and  when  you  got 
his  opinion  on  any  subject,  you  could  rely  on  it  as 
his  best  candid  judgment  and  most  likely  to  he  cor- 
rect." Nor  is  it  difficult  to  say  where  he  would 
have  stood  had  he  lived  somewhat  longer,  only  to  see 
his  old  party  utterly  recreant  at  last  to  its  better 
principles  and  high  trusts,  and  men  taking  sides 
anew  for  the  momentous  conflict  at  hand. 

Mr.  Tutnam  was,  morever,  a  person  of  rare  in- 
ventive skill.  As  he  was  one  of  the  aarly  shoe- 
manufacturers  of  the  town,  so  he  was  one  of  the  very 
first  in  the  country  to  invent  machines  to  facilitate 
the  various  processes  of  the  art,  and  to  economize,  in 
connection  therewith,  labor,  time  and  material.  It  is 
a  curious  circumstance  that  when,  in  1S33,  his  neigh- 
bor, Mr.  Samuel  Preston  who,  like  Mr.  Silvester,  was 
engaged  in  the  same  business,  had  invented  a  ma- 
chine for  pegging  shoes  and  had  got  out  a  patent  for 
it,  Mr.  Putnam  had  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
quiet  of  secret  way,  been  studying  and  toiling  to  ac- 
complish a  like  result,  and  had  actually  constructed 
a  machine  of  his  own  that  did  the  work.  In  a  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  a  friend,  and  a  copy  of  which, 
in  his  own  handwriting,  lies  before  us,  he  manifests  a 
desire  to  know  more  fully  the  principle  of  Mr.  Preston's 
invention,  having  received  an  intimation  that  it  was 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  his  own,  yet  suspect- 
ing his  own  might  have  certain  merits  which  the 
other  had  not.  Doubtless  the  discovered  resemblance 
was  such  as  to  discourage  him  from  applying  for  n 
patent  in  his  own  case,  since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
two  machines  worked  about  equally  well,  though 
poorly  at  best.  But  neither  of  these  gentlemen  fol- 
lowed up  his  advantage  so  as  to  make  his  achieve- 
ment practically  useful  to  himself  or  others.  It  was 
reserved  to  men  of  a  later  time  to  bring  to  wonderful 
perfection  what  they  had  created  as  only  humble  be- 
ginnings. Mr.  Putnam  turned  his  attention  to  other 
contrivances,  and  a  few  years  later  obtained  a  patent 
for  a  machine  which  he  had  invented  for  splitting 
leather,  and  which  was  found  to  be  of  so  much  bene- 
fit to  the  manufacturers,  that  it  commanded  a  brisk 
sale  amongst  them,  far  and  near.  Two  others,  of  like 
utility,  were  soon  afterward  invented  and  patented, 
both  ingenious,  yet  simple  in  plan.  The  inventor 
had  connected  with  his  shop  a  private  .apartment  to 
which  few  were  admitted,  and  in  which,  amidst  a 


promiscuous  array  of  drawings,  mouldings,  castings 
and  patterns  of  great  variety,  he  beguiled  in  such 
studies  or  pursuits  as  these  whatever  hours  he  could 
snatch  from  his  busy  and  stirring  life  in  the  world 
without.  In  such,  as  in  so  many  other  ways,  he  ad- 
vanced the  chief  business  of  the  town  and  wrought 
for  the  general  good. 

It  has  always  and  justly  been  said  of  him  by  those 
who  knew  him  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  public- 
spirited  of  men,  and  he  was  not  less  disinterested  and 
benevolent  in  motive  and  feeling  than  he  was  honest 
and  upright  in  thought,  word  and  deed.  His  worldly 
possessions  might  have  been  abundant,  indeed,  had 
he  not  given  himself  so  constantly  and  freely  to  the 
service  of  others.  He  was  the  helper  and  not  the 
hindcrer  of  men  around  him,  and  many  were  those, 
in  Danvers  and  elsewhere,  to  whom  he  gave  a  good 
start  in  life,  or  whom  he  assisted  in  their  worthy 
struggles  by  generous  advances  of  money,  or  by  other 
not  less  valuable  forms  of  encouragement  and  aid. 
He  was  a  prodigious  worker  himself,  and  he  had  a 
decided  liking  for  men  who  had  in  them  the  very 
spirit  of  work,  who  were  industrious  and  virtuous, 
and  showed  signs  of  thriftiness  and  prudent  living, 
and  it  was  a  genuine  pleasure  to  him  to  extend  to 
them  his  sympathy  and  support  whenever  they 
chanced  to  get  into  a  hard  place  and  needed  a  friendly 
hand.  In  other  words,  he  was  ever  quick  to  help 
those  who  tried  to  help  themselves,  and  also  those 
who  were  helpless,  indeed,  yet  were  really  deserving. 
He  had  small  patience  with  the  lazy  and  shiftless 
ones,  even  as  the  vain,  the  double-minded  and  the 
false-hearted  found  him  an  uncongenial  presence.  It 
was  pleasant  to  sou  what  a  wide  reputation  lie  had 
in  Essex  County  for  wisdom,  goodness  and  rectitude, 
ami  in  what  varied  ami  numerous  ways  the  feeling  of 
absolute  trust,  on  the  part  of  families  or  private  in- 
dividuals in  the  region  round  about,  was  wont  to 
manifest  itself.  He  was  constantly  called  upon  to 
arbitrate  between  contentious  parties,  to  compose 
difficulties,  to  give  adfiee,  to  settle  estates,  to  read- 
just boundary  lines  and  to  be  himself  a  sort  of  sav- 
ings-bank for  widows  and  orphans  and  others  at  a 
time  when  no  legally  incorporated  institution  of  the 
kind  existed  in  the  town.  Such  depositors  felt  that 
their  little  all,  principal  and  interest  both,  was  safe 
for  them  beyond  all  question  in  the  bands  of  "Squire 
Lias,"  as  he  was  popularly  called,  and  so  it  was.  It  was 
often  at  no  little  inconvenience  and  sacrifice  that  be  ren- 
dered these  different  kinds  of  service  to  strangers  and 
acquaintance  alike,  but  he  never  declined  the  request 
if  it  was  in  h's  power  to  fulfil  it,  and  so  to  discharge 
an  act  of  kindness.  We  can  hardly  refrain  from 
quoting  once  more  from  the  simple  and  heartfelt 
tribute  of  Mr.  Silvester, — "His  personal  character," 
he  says,  "  was  the  noblest."  lie  was  frank  and  gen- 
erous, sincere  in  all  he  said  and  did,  scorned  a  trick 
or  an  unworthy  act,  and  was  incapable  of  either, 
and  he  bore  about  with  him  wherever  he  went  that 
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deportment  and  dignity  which  secured  for  him  the 
perfect  confidence  of  every  man  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  He  was  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
there  is  a  pleasure  beyond  that  of  benefiting  one's 
self — the  pleasure  of  doing  good  to  others,  and  this 
he  practiced.  Selfishness  was  the  last  trait  which 
the  spirit  of  truth  and  goodness  could  have  imputed 
to  him.'' 

In  person  he  was  tall,  large  and  well  proportioned 
of  stature,  was  of  reddish  brown  hair  and  fair  florid 
complexion,  with  full  blue  expressive  eyes,  and  was 
of  great  physical  strength  and  of  remarkably  good 
health  through  all  his  life  until  his  last,  lingering  and 
fatal  sickness.  He  was  generally  of  grave  aspect, 
yet  was  not  without  a  native  element  of  humor  and 
not  seldom  indulged  in  more  hearty  sportive  moods, 
was  marked  by  a  certain  puritan  simplicity  of  man- 
ner, and  was  plain  in  his  dress  and  frugal  in  his 
habits.  He  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  earliest 
temperance  societies  in  Essex  County,  and  was  a  total 
abstinence  man  all  his  life,  even  at  a  time  when  it 
was  well  nigh  a  universal  custom  to  make  use,  in 
some  form  or  another,  of  spirituous  liquors.  He  was 
an  early  riser,  and  was  early  to  bed,  filling  the  waking 
hours  with  incessant  work,  and  while  he  was  so  faith- 
ful to  all  the  many  interests  which  we  have  enumer- 
ated he  had  a  supreme  and  loving  care  of  home  and 
kindred. 

After  months  of  severe  suffering,  occasioned  by  a 
wrench  or  a  strain  of  the  side,  which  finally  proved 
the  cause  of  his  death,  he  passed  peacefully  away, 
July  8,  1847,  at  his  village  home  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  family  and  other  loving  friends.  The 
trustees,  or  directors,  and  officers,  of  the  various  in- 
stitutions with  which  iie  had  been  prominently  con- 
nected, such  as  the  village  bank,  the  Essex  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Walnut  Grove  Cemetery  corpora- 
tion at  once  met,  passed  resolutions  expressive  of 
their  respect  for  the  memory  of  their  deceased  asso- 
ciate, and  of  their  deep  sense  of  the  great  worth  of 
his  character  and  services,  and  of  their  own  private 
an  w.  ll  as  of  the  public  loss,  and  voted  to  attend, 
each  hoard  asa  body,  his  funeral  obsequies.  The  local 
and  other  papers  contained  just  tributes  in  his  honor, 
voicing  the  general  sorrow  of  the  hour  and  the  senti- 
ments of  high  esteem  and  grateful  regard  entertained 
towards  him  by  all  who  had  known  him.  We  copy  from 
one  or  two  of  these  journals  the  following  extracts. 
.Said  the  Salem  Gazette,  of  July  VI,  1847,  -  "It  is  with 
sincere  regret  that  we  are  called  upon  to  chronicle  the 
decease  of  the  Hon.  Elias  Putnam,  of  North  Danvers, 
a  gentleman  of  great  worth,  and  a  highly  influential 
and  useful  member  of  the  community  where  he  dwelt. 
Mr.  L'utnam  was  much  respected  wherever  he  was 
known.  Enterprising,  sagacious,  of  comprehensive 
views  and  upright  action  he  was  foremost  in  all 
schemes  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  good  with- 
in the  sphere  where  his  influence  could  be  felt, 
and  fdled  many  offices  of  public  trust,  from  a  State 


Senator  to  those  more  immediately  local,  with  un- 
swerving fidelity  and  acknowledged  usefulness.  His 
death  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  public  loss  by  hi? 
own  community,  and  he  will  be  sincerely  mourned  by 
a  very  large  circle  of  neighbors'  and  friends."  And 
the  Danvers  Courier,  of  July  10th,  said, — "  For  many 
years  he  has  been  looked  to  as  the  counsellor  ami 
friend  of  all  around  him.  Ever  ready  to  lend  his  aid 
to  all  who  asked  it,  ever  cool  and  considerate  in  his 
judgment, — -the  want  of  his  judicious  advice  will  be 
deeply  felt  in  the  circle  in  which  he  moved.  For 
the  last  thirty  years  he  had  been  repeatedly  called  to 
the  discharge  of  duties  of  trust  and  confidence  by 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  uniformly  met  them  to 
their  entire  satisfaction.  He  never  sought  office,  but 
never  refused  it  when  he  thought  he  could  be  useful 
in  the  fulfilment  of  its  duties.  There  are  none  among 
us  who  have  done  more  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  town  than  Mr.  Putnam.  Discriminating  in  his 
judgment,  persevering  in  his  industry  and  efficient 
in  his  operations,  the  influence  of  his  example  will 
long  be  remembered  with  admiration." 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  his  residence, 
July  10,  and  were  attended  by  a  large  assemblage  of 
people,  and  the  burin  1  took  place  on  the  same  day 
at  the  grounds  which  he  had  been  so  much  interested 
in  having  set  apart  and  consecrated  as  a  receptacle 
of  the  dead.  Shortly  after,  Rev.  Mr.  Hanson,  the 
pastor  of  the  Universalist  Church,  preached  an  elo- 
quent sermon  in  which  he  bore  touching  testimony  to 
the  virtues  and  usefulness  of  his  departed  friend  and 
parishioner,  and  to  the  conspicuous  exemplification 
which  his  life  and  character  had  given  of  the  value 
and  power  of  the  faith  he  had  cherished. 

Mrs.  Putnam  survived  her  husband  twenty-six 
years.  Of  their  eleven  children,  seven  are  still  living. 
Of  the  other  four,  Emily  died  in  184:;,  and  Elias 
Endicott,  Israel  Aldcn  and  Louisa  Jane,  in  1848. 

EEV.  ALFIUCD  V.  PUTNAM,  P.O. 

Alfred  Pot  ter  Putnam,  the  eighth  child  of  Elias  and 
Ku nice  (Ross)  L'utnam,  was  born  January  10,  L827, 
in  Danvers,  Mass.,  in  the  house,  in  which  also  his 
father  was  born  thirty-eight  years  before.  He  was 
the  lineal  descendant  of  the  famous  John  Putnam, 
who  immigrated  to  this  country  in  1634,  and  whose 
death,  eighteen  years  later,  simultaneous  with  the 
appearance  of  a  great  comet,  was  publicly  pro- 
claimed, by  the  clergymen  of  the  time,  as  affording 
this  "  very  signal  testimony  that  God  had  then  re- 
moved a  bright  star  and  shining  light  out  of  the 
heaven  of  his  church  here  into  celestial  glory  above."1 
In  the  female  line  he  traces  his  pedigree  to  some  of 
the  ablest  founders  o£-our  New  England  civilization, 
such  as  Governor  John  Endicott,  Francis  Peabody 
and  William  Hawthorne,  men  who  have  made  their 


'See  Murtun's  "  Memorial,"  pp.  251,  252. 
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impress  on  every  succeeding  generation  in  Essex 
County  to  the  present  day.  Educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  town,  he  first  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  mercantile  pursuits.  After  a  short  appren- 
ticeship in  the  village  bank  of  which  his  father  was 
president,  and,  subsequently,  a  year's  study  at  the 
Literary  Institute  at  Pembroke,  N.  H.  he  entered,  as 
book-keeper,  a  dry  goods  establishment  in  Boston, 
where  he  at  once  discovered  an  uncommon  aptitude 
for  a  business  career.  The  intellectual  and  reforma- 
tory movements  of  the  time,  however,  soon  engrossed 
his  attention  ;  and  seeking  a  wider  field  and  a  higher 
aim  for  his  life  work,  he  determined  to  fit  himself  for 
college,  and  thus  acquire  a  mental  equipment  with 
•which,  in  the  mighty  contests  then  impending,  he 
might  do  some  service  in  behalf  of  his  fellow-men. 

Accordingly,  in  184S,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
began  his  preparatory  studies  at  an  academy  in  Ver- 
mont, and  the  next  year  entered  Dartmouth  College. 
Attracted  by  the  new  elective  system  under  President 
Wayland  at  Brown  University,  Providence,  he  trans- 
ferred his  membership  to  that  institution  in  1S50, 
where  he  was  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1S52, 
delivering,  at  the  spring  exhibition,  the  valedictory 
oration  of  his  class  on  "Religion  .and  Art."  Thus, 
in  the  brief  period  of  four  years  after  leaving  his  desk 
in  Boston,  he  had  won  his  A.  B. 

During  the  following  autumn,  as  in  the  preceding 
winters,  he  was  engaged  in  teaching,  and  then  he  en- 
tered the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge,  under  Drs. 
Noyes  and  Francis.  Approbated  in  due  time  to 
preach  by  the  Boston  Association  of  Unitarian  Min- 
isters, he  delivered  his  first  sermon  in  the  Unitarian 
Church  at  Sterling,  Mass.,  December  17,  1854.  The 
next  year,  and  while  yet  a  student  he  received  unani- 
mous calls  to  settle  at  Sterling,  Bridgewater,  Water- 
town  and  Boxbury,  the  latter  of  which  he  accepted. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  Divinity  School  July  17, 
1855,  and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  Congregational 
(Unitarian)  Church,  Boxbury,  December  19th,  Bev. 
Dr.  George  W.  Briggs,  of  Salem,  preaching  the  ser- 
mon. 

His  ministrations  at  Boxbury  continued,  to  the 
great  acceptance  of  his  people,  nearly  nine  years,  in- 
terrupted only  by  a  visit  to  Europe,  Egypt  and  the 
Holy  Land  in  1SG2-G3.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
incident,  connected  with  his  travels  abroad,  was  the 
speech  made  by  him  at  the  dinner  of  Americans  in 
London,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1SG2.  It  was  at  one 
of  the  darkest  periods  of  the  Civil  War.  Banks' 
campaign  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  had  just 
culminated  in  disaster,  and  the  Army  of  the.  Potomac, 
the  focu.s  of  every  loyal  heart,  seemed  to  hang  on  the 
perilous  edge  of  annihilation,  between  the  Chicka- 
honiiny  and  the  James.  Under  these  disheartening 
circumstances  and  in  the  midst  of  a  people  flaming 
witli  prejudices,  the  assemblage  of  Americans  to  cel- 
ebrate the  anniversary  of  their  national  independence 


was  an  event  that  gained  wide  publicity  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  Called  upon  to  respond  to  the  toast, 
"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  Dr.  Put- 
nam l'ose  to  the  full  height  of  the  occasion.  It  was  a 
speech  long  to  be  remembered  by  those  who  heard  it. 
Of  commanding  form  and  with  a  voice  of  extraordi- 
nary richness  and  power,  he  roused  his  audience  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  The  following  ex- 
tract (which  we  copy  from  a  London  journal),  refer- 
ring to  our  flag,  may  afford  some  conception  of  the 
speech  and  the  effect  il  produced  at  that  critical  junc- 
ture of  our  affairs : 

"  And  tlieu,  sir,  that  old  flag  of  the  Union  which  so  fittingly  Bymbol- 
i  zes  what  tho  constitution  makes  a  reality — that,  too,  shall  go  down  to 
th  oso  who  are  to  come  after  us,  more  precious  far  than  over  it  has  been 
before — more  significant  in  its  meaning— glowing  with  brighter  radiance 
— not  a  single  star  erased  from  its  field  of  blue — a  thing  of  beauty  and  a 
joy  forever.  Baptized  anew  into  ten  thousand  deaths,  that  azure  field 
takes  on  a  deeper  blue  for  the  faithfulness  unto  tho  end  of  all  who  have 
fallen  martyrs  to  the  righteous  cause — those  crimson  stains  wear  an  in- 
tenser  red  for  the  blood  that  has  been  shed  so  freely  in  our  behalf— and 
every  line  and  star  of  light  upon  that  banner  of  our  love  is  whiter  still 
for  the  purity  of  the  souls  that  have  mounted  from  the  battle  fields  of 
tho  Union  up  to  God.  Oh!  within  these  few  past  months,  how  many 
brave  men  has  that  national  emblem  made  braver  !  How  many  a  strug- 
gling host  it  bus  inspired  and  led  on  to  victory  1  How  many  a  noble 
fellow  has  been  failed  upon  to  flee])  bis  last  sleep,  enwrapped  in  its  sn- 
cred  folds!  How  many  of  our  Southern  brethren  have  wept  like  chil- 
dren as  they  have  caught  once  more  a  glimpse  of  its  stars  and  stripes  ! 
And  what  a  promise  it  seems  to  give  us  of  the  hour  when  the  great  de- 
liverance shall  come  to  lis  all,  freeing  us  not  only  from  the  hand  that 
has  been  lifted  up  against  our  country,  but  also  from  that  evil  and 
scourge  of  our  land  which  is  tho  source  of  all  our  woe.  Yes,  sir,  it  is 
the  flag  of  our  pride  and  our  affections,  growing  richer  in  associations 
and  more  terrible  in  might  with  every  passing  day.  As  new  Stars  shall 
be  a  dded  to  its  already  splendid  constellation,  it  shall  continue  its  mis- 
sion of  beneiicenee  and  power.  It  shall  mean  peace  and  love  forever  to 
all  w  ho  befriend  it — defiance  and  war  to  those  only  who  insult  it." 

Beturning  home  in  18G3,  Dr.  Putnam  delivered  be- 
fore various  Lyceums  lectures  on  "  The  Kile,"  the 
"  World's  Indebtedness  to  Egypt,"  and  other  topics 
suggested  by  his  tour  abroad,  all  of  which  added  to 
his  reputation  and  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  useful- 
ness. 

From  time  to  time,  while  in  Boxbury,  urgent  calls 
came  to  him  to  settle  elsewhere, — from  Salem,  Boston 
and  Chicago  churches, — all  of  which,  however,  were 
declined.  In  the  spring  of  1SG4  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  of  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  presented  a  strong  claim 
for  his  services.  This  was  everywhere  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  important  posts  in  the  denomination. 
To  hold  its  ground  in  the  City  of  Churches,  it  needed 
an  exceptionally  able  and  vigorous  champion  of  the 
faith  it  professed.  Considerations  of  duty,  strongly 
urged  upon  him  by  leading  men  of  the  denomination, 
finally  induced  Dr.  Putnam  to  sunder  the  peculiarly 
teuderand  affectionate  ties  that  bound  him  to  tho 
hearts  of  his  people  in  Boxbury.  He  accepted  the 
call,  find  on  the  28th  of  September  following  he  was 
installed  as  pastor,  Bev.  E.  S.  Gannett,  D.D.,  of  Bos- 
ton, preaching  the  sermon. 

In  the  long  find  eventful  pastorate  that  ensued,  Dr. 
Putnam  made  his  pulpit  a  centre  of  wide  influence  in 
the  city. 
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His  own  society  testified  their  appreciation  of  bis 
pasmral  work  by  the  erection,  in  1S66,  of  a  beautiful 
chapel  for  the  use  of  its  Sunday-school,  and,  at  the 
»*nie  time,  responded  generously  to  his  appeals  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  poor, 
to  many  of  whom  he  bad  observed  spending  the  sa- 
crvd  hours  idly  in  the  streets  and  alley-ways  of  the 
crowded  city. 

For  t Ills  class,  accordingly,  a  Sunday-school  was 
immediately  opened  in  a  room  over  the  Wall  Street 
Ferry-house,  and  after  a  time  passed  under  the  su- 
prrintendency  of  Mr.  A.  T.  White  an  active  member 
•  ml  efficient  co-worker  in  Dr.  Putnam's  Church. 
Six  children  only  attended  the  first  session,  but  by 
the  persistent  and  indefatigable  exertions  of  the 
founder  and  his  willing  assistants,  the  numbers  rap- 
idly increased,  until  now  [1887],  it  is  a  large  and 
flourishing  institution,  with  a  fine,  commodious  chap- 
el, erected  for  its  use,  a  permanently  settled  mission- 
ary to  carry  on  its  beneficent  work,  and  a  constituen- 
cy of  about  a  hundred  families  to  share  its  blessings 
and  send  down  the  stream  of  its  influence,  it  is'to  be 
hoped,  to  many  succeeding  generations. 

Another  philanthropic  enterprise,  to  which  Dr. 
Putnam  directed  his  attention  at  this  time,  was  the 
founding  of  the  Union  for  Christian  work,  since  be- 
come one  of  the  most  important  and  influential  char- 
ities of  Brooklyn.  The  first  conferences  of  the  pro- 
jectors were  held  in  his  study.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting,  already  large  and  enthusiastic,  he  presented 
the  report,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  consti- 
tution and  by-laws,  which  was  adopted,  and,  by  re- 
quest, delivered  an  address  oti  the  love,  pursuit  and 
practice  of  truth,  striking  the  key-note  of  the  organi- 
zation and  enlisting  still  broader  sympathy  in  its  be- 
half. From  thes<*  beginnings,  the  Union  has  grown 
to  be  a  recognized  power  in  the  community.  Nobly 
endowed  and  established  in  a  beautiful  edifice  of  its 
own,  with  its  library,  reading  and  lecture  rooms,  its 
labor  bureau  and  schools  of  industrial  art,  it  stands 
to-day  a  worthy  monument  to  those  who,  in  the  prov- 
Idoiice  of  (>i'd.  laid  its  foundations  deep  in  human 
brotherhood  and  love. 

In  lS(i7  Dr.  Putnam  again  signalized  his  pastorate 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Third  Unitarian  Church, 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  The  rapid  growth  of 
Brooklyn  toward  the  East,  which  he  foresaw,  has 
abundantly  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  movement, 
though,  at  the  time  it  was  undertaken,  there  were  not 
wanting  among  well-tried  friends  some  misgivings  of 
the  result.  Sunday  services  were  opened  at  first  in  a 
small  hall  over  a  fish-market,  and  conducted,  there 
regularly,  with  ever  deepening  interest,  for  about  a 
year,  when  Dr.  Putnam,  appealing  to  his  people,  se- 
cured the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  a  house  of 
worship.  The -building  was  dedicated  December  9, 
18o'8,  Dr.  Putnam  preaching  a  powerful  sermon  on 
the  "  Freedom  and  Largeness  of  the  Christian  Faith.1' 
Latterly  the  society  has  again  out-grown  its  accom- 


modations, and  has  purchased  and  fitted  up  anew 
the  ample  and  attractive  structure  it  now  occupies. 
Professor  Foster,  in  bis  published  sketch  of  the  new 
church,  thus  testifies  to  its  paternity  :  "  Above  all 
other  human  sympathy  and  aid,  does  it  cherish  the 
friendship  and  services  of  Rev.  Alfred  P.  Putnam. 
It  is  simply  just  to  affirm  that  the  Third  Unitarian 
Society  of  Brooklyn  is  the  offspring  of  bis  hope  and 
zeal." 

During  his  ministry  in  Brooklyn  Dr.  Putnam  de- 
livered, from  time  to  time,  to  his  people  courses  of 
lectures  on  a  variety  of  important  subjects,  such  as 
the  Great  Religions  of  the  World,  the  History  of  the 
Bible,  the  History  of  Sacred  Song,  the  Doctrines  ot 
Liberal  Christianity,  the  History  of  Unitarianism,  the 
History  of  Universalism,  the  Religious  Aspects  of 
Europe,  and  on  Egypt,  Sinai  and  Palestine. 

Two  of  these  courses,  on  the  Great  Religions  and 
the  History  of  Sacred  Song,  were  subsequently  re- 
peated to  the  students  of  the  Meadville  (Pa.)  Theo- 
logical School.  Out  of  the  latter  series  grew  Dr. 
Putnam's  '"Singers  and  Songs  of  the  Liberal  Faith," 
a  work  which  required  the  finest  taste  and  most  ex- 
tensive research,  and  which  gives  biographical 
sketches  of  nearly  one  hundred  Unitarian  hymn- 
writers,  with  selections  from  each,  and  copious  illus- 
trative notes.  This  work  was  published  in  1874,  and 
received  with  high  encomiums  by  the  press,  religious 
and  secular,  and  by  critics  and  reviewers  of  every 
sect.  'Die  late  Dr.  Ezra  Abbott  said  of  it :  "  It  seems 
to  me  in  every  respect  admirably  edited.  I  find  un- 
expected richness  in  the  book  every  time  I  open  it." 
Indeed,  that  a  work  like  this,  avowedly  denomina- 
tional in  its  scope,  should  yet,  by  the  sweetness  of  its 
tone  and  the  catholicity  of  its  spirit,  win  universal 
praise,  is  almost  without  a  parallel  in  our  litera- 
ture. 

The  terrible  conflagration  at  the  Brooklyn  Theatre 
December  5,  187G,  was  an  event  that  called  forth  the 
profoundest  sympathies  of  every  class  in  the  commu- 
nity, In  obedience  to  a  common  impulse,  the  citi- 
zens at  large  promptly  organized  a  Relief  Association 
for  the  benefit  of  the  surviving  sufferers  and  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  deceased.  From  this  was  formed  an  ex- 
ecutive committee,  and  Dr.  Putnam,  who  had  deliv- 
ered the  address  at  the  burial,  in  one  common  grave, 
at  Greenwood  Cemetery,  of  the  unrecognized  dead, 
was  appointed  a  member  to  represent  the  churches 
and  charities  of  the  city.  His  capacity  for  bard 
work,  combined  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  affairs, 
brought  him  at  once  to  the  front.  The  special  dis- 
bursement of  the  fund  among  the  beneficiaries  for 
whom  it  was  intended  largely  devolved  upon  him. 
The  burden  was  cheerfully  and  faithfully  borne.  It 
may  afford  some  conception  of  the  extent  of  his  labors 
in  this  cause,  if  it  be  stated  that  the  sums  disbursed, 
mostly  in  small  checks  about  once  a  week  and  cover- 
ing a  period  of  two  years,  amounted  to  nearly  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  and  that  the  families  receiving  aid, 
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all  of  whom  required  personal  visitation,  numbered 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  At  the  close  of  the 
trust,  Dr.  Putnam  was  requested  by  his  associates  to 
draw  up  the  final  report.  This  he  did  ;  and  its  pub- 
lication in  the  daily  papers  and  in  pamphlet  form 
was  followed  by  a  popular  verdict  of  approval  as 
spontaneous  and  hearty  as  it  was  well-deserved. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  his  life  in 
Brooklyn  was  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  Dr.  Chanuing's  birth,  April  7,  1SS0.  It 
may  well  be  deemed  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  America.  Representatives  of 
every  denomination  took  part  in  its  impressive  cere- 
monies. To  Dr.  Putnam,  who  conceived,  and,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  carried  out  the  novel  ar- 
rangements for  the  occasion,  it  was  truly  a  labor  of 
love,  for  Channing's  spirit  and  teachings  were  greatly 
instrumental  in  leading  him  into  the  ministry  and 
are  still  very  dear  to  his  heart. 

A  memorial  service  in  the  evening,  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  presided  over  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Low,  brought 
the  exercises  to  a  fitting  close.  It  was  a  brilliant  as- 
semblage. Five  thousand  people,  including  men 
eminent  in  every  walk  of  life,  filled  the  auditorium. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  George  William  Curtis,  Rui'us 
Ellis,  Robert  Collyer  and  others  made  addresses,  in 
which  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  better  era  of  Christian 
fellowship  was  confidently  proclaimed.  Dr.  Putnam 
published  the  unique  proceedings  in  a  volume,  entitled 
"The  Brooklyn  Channing  Celebration,'' containing 
the  addresses  and  letters  of  sympathy  from  distin- 
guished theologians  and  publicists  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

He  has  also  published  during  his  ministry  a  con- 
siderable number  of  his  sermons  in  pamphlet  form, 
such  as  those  on  the  "  Death  of  Rev.  George  Brad- 
ford," 1859;  the  "Life  to  Come,"  delivered  in  1865 
at  the  Cooper  Institute  in  New  York  and  afterwards 
Tjrinted  as  a  tract  by  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation ;  "Edward  Everett,"  1SG5 ;  the  "Freedom 
and  Largeness  of  the  Christian  Faith,"  1809;  "  Uni- 
tarianism  in  Brooklyn,"  a  historical  address,  preached 
on  (lie  tweuty-iifih  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of 
the  First  Church  edifice,  1869;  the  "  Unitarian  De- 
nomination, Past  and  Present,"  1870;  "Broken  Pil- 
lars," 1873;  "Christianity,  the  Law  of  the  Land," 
187G;  a  "Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Frothingham,"  1877;  "William  Lloyd  Garrison," 
1879;  "The  Whole  Family  of  God,"  1884.  Also 
biographical  memorials  of  Mrs.  Josiah  0.  Low  and 
Mr.  Ethelbert  M.  Low,  1884  ;  and  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ephraim  Buttrick,  1885. 

For  many  years,  and  until  he  removed  from  Brook- 
lyn, Dr.  Putnam  was  a  director  of  the  Long  Island 
Historical  Society,  and  much  of  the  time  chairman 
of  its  executive  committee,  writing  its  annual  reports 
for  publication  during  the  period  of  1870-81,  and 
giving  to  its  interests,  at  all  times  and  in  full  measure, 
a  firm  and  loving  support.    He  was  also  correspond- 


ing secretary  and  member  of  the  invitation  commit- 
tee of  the  Brooklyn  New  England  Society  from  the 
date  of  its  organization,  ami  at  one  of  the  annual 
dinners  he  gave  an  account  of  a  visit  made  by  him, 
in  1S83,  to  Scrooby,  the  original  seat  of  the  Pilgrims 
in  England. 

In  the  line  of  historical  investigation,  which  he 
pursued  in  intervals  of  leisure,  con  amove,  we.  owe  to 
his  fruitful  pen,  strong  articles,  published  in  denom- 
inational and  other  magazines,  on  "  Hosea  Ballou," 
"A  Visit  to  Haworth,"  "The  Origin  of  Hymns," 
"  Helen  Maria  Williams,"  "  A  Story  of  Some  French 
Liberal  Protestants,"  and  "Paul's  Four  Great  Epis- 
tles and  his  Visits  to  Jerusalem,"  etc.  Pie  also  con- 
tributed one  of  the  chapters  in  Judge  Neilson's  vol- 
ume, "  Memories  of  Rufus  Choate." 

Scores  of  extended  articles  in  the  Danvers  Mirror 
on  local  history  and  traditions,  running  through  a 
series  of  years,  attest  his  fondness  for  this  sort  of  lit- 
erary work.  Future  historians  will  find  in  them  a 
rich  thesaurus  of  materials,  historical,  biographical 
and  genealogical,  carefully  collated  for  their  use. 

In  1882,  under  the  pressure  of  his  long-continued 
and  laborious  pastorate,  Dr.  Putnam's  health  began 
to  decline.  His  robust  constitution  could  no  longer 
resist  the  strain  to  which  his  multifarious  cares  and 
engagements  subjected  it.  Promptly  and  affection- 
ately, his  church  voted  to  give  him  a  year's  leave  of 
absence,  that  he  might  revisit  foreign  shores,  to  con- 
tinue to  him  his  salary,  and  to  supply  his  pulpit.  He 
was  also  generously  supplied  with  funds  to  defray  his 
personal  expenses  abroad. 

Removing  his  family  for  the  year  to  Concord,  Mass., 
the  ancestral  home  of  his  wife,  he  sailed  for  Europe 
on  his  birthday,  January  10,  18S3.  After  a  delight- 
ful winter  in  the  south  of  France,  where  his  restora- 
tion to  health  and  to  the  natural  elasticity  of  his 
spirits  was,  as  he  thought,  assured,  he  visited  London 
in  May,  and  was  a  welcome  guest  at  the  Unitarian 
Conferences,  then  in  session  in  the  city.  Here,  be- 
fore various  bodies,  he  delivered  several  addresses, 
one  of  which,  by  special  request,  was  on  the  Aspects 
of  Unitarianisni  in  America.  Its  decidedly  conser- 
vative tone  awakened  at  mice  a  profound  interest 
among  his  hearers,  and  at  its  close  drew  a  running 
fire  of  criticism,  for  and  against  the  positions  as- 
sumed, from  the  eminent  scholars  and  divines  who 
were  present.  Subsequently,  the  discussion  was  taken 
up  by  the  religious  press,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, Dr.  Putnam  publishing  trenchant  articles  in  his 
own  defence. 

He  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  home  July  4,  1883. 
With  some  misgivings,  confirmed  indeed  by  medical 
advisers,  he  immediately  returned  to  his  pulpit,  and 
re-assumed  all  the  burdens  his  versatile  talents  had 
hitherto  imposed  upon  him.  The  struggle,  however, 
was  in  vain.  His  enfeebled  constitution  soon  admon- 
ished him  that  a  longer  period  of  rest  was  impera- 
tively necessary.-  Accordingly,  early  in  April,  1886, 
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he  resigned  his  pastoral  office,  with  regretful  sympa- 
thy on  the  part  of  the  church  he  had  so  long  and  so 
ifully  served,  and  heartfelt  sorrow  on  his  own.  A 
testimonial  from  his  grateful  parishioners,  accompa- 
nied by  the  munificent  gift  of  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lar?, fitly  expressed  their  appreciation  of  his  high 
character,  and  the  esteem  and  affection  in  which  they 
held  him.  Resolutions  of  similar  import  were  passed 
b»  the  other  organizations  with  which  he  was  offi- 
cially connected;  and  the  papers  of  the  city  made 
warm,  eulogistic  mention  of  his  life  and  labors  in 
Brooklyn. 

The  Long  Island  Historical  Society  generously  put 
on  record  "  the  deep  sense  entertained  by  all  its  mem- 
bers of  the  value  of  the  service  which  Dr.  Putnam 
has  cheerfully  rendered  it  for  many  years,  by  his  wise 
counsels, by  his  faithful  and  intelligent  participations 
in  its  discussions,  and  his  generous  and  efficient  as- 
sistance in  accomplishing  its  plans,"  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs, 
president,  adding  that  ,;  the  highest  regard  and  es- 
teem of  all  the  members  of  the  board  will  follow  Dr. 
Putnam  to  his  future  home,  wherever  that  .may  be, 
with  their  best  wishes  for  his  speedy  and  complete 
restoration  to  health,  and  for  his  continued  enjoy- 
ment and  usefulness  in  the  service  which  they  do  not 
doubt  he  will  render  elsewhere,  as  he  has  so  signally 
rendered  it  here,  to  the  cause  of  good  letters,  of  his- 
torical enquiry,  and  of  the  best  social  culture." 

The  opening  words  of  a  Brooklyn  Eagle  editorial 
were  as  follows:  "The  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Putnam,  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  will  occasion 
regret  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  society.  He  has 
been  a  faithful  and  devoted  pastor,  and  this  implies  a 
good  deal  in  a  term  of  service  of  twenty-two  years, 
including,  as  it  docs,  not  merely  the  delivery  of  ser- 
mons, but  the  personal  work  which  brings  the  minis- 
ter into  intimate  relations  with  many  people  in  the 
sharp  crisis  of  life  and  death.  Dr.  Putnam,  during 
that  period,  has  been  also  an  active  and  useful  citi- 
zen, bearing  an  interested  part  in  those  public  enter- 
prises which  in  Brooklyn  know  no  denominational 
lines.  An  unanimous  expression  of  good  will,  with 
hearty  hope  for  his  restoration  to  health  and  his 
prosperity  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  will  accompa- 
ny him  in  his  retirement." 

The  Brooklyn  Union  closed  an  article  with  this: 
"His  name  has  been  connected  with  many  benevo- 
lent movements.  He  was  an  earnest  worker  for  the 
Union  for  Christian  Work,  the  Mission  School  and 
many  other  charitable  enterprises.  He  was  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  helping  to  relieve  the  distress  of 
those  who  were  made  widows  and  orphans  by  the  de- 
struction by  fire  of  the  Brooklyn  Theatre."  He  also 
did  much  towards  familiarizing  people  of  all  denom- 
inations with  the  life  of  Dr.  Channingin  the  services 
which  were- held  in  his  commemoration.  Apart  from 
his  ministerial  work  Dr.  Putnam  has  filled  a  large 
space  in  the  public  mind  by  his  untiring  labor  in  for- 
warding the  great  and  growing  interests  of  the  city 


in  which,  as  pastor  and  citizen,  he  has  spent  the  best 
years  of  his  life." 

Rev.  Almon  Gunnison,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  All 
Souls'  (TJhiversalist)  Church,  in  Brooklyn,  wrote  to 
the  Christian  Leader,  of  Boston,  of  which  paper  he 
has  long  been  the  regular  correspondent: 

"  We  record  with  groat  Borrow  the  resignation  of  Ttev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Pnt- 
nara,  tho  pastor  of  tile  First  Unitarian  Church  in  Brooklyn.  lie  has 
had  a  long  and  triumphant  pastorate  of  over  tw  enty  years,  and  gives  up 
a  successful  work  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  lias  gone  South,  and  it 
is  expected  that  freedom  from  enre  and  rest,  will  tiring  complete  restora- 
tion. Dr.  Putnam  ia  well-known  in  our  denomination,  as  he  is  of  Uni- 
versalis! parentage,  and  lias  always  been  in  thorough  sympathy  with 
our  faith  and  the  genius  of  our  church,  He  has  been  outspoken  in  Ids 
utterances  anil  fraternal  in  his  fellowships.  A  preacher  of  large  ability, 
a  gentleman  of  noble  instincts,  he  his  been  identified  with  every  good 
work  in  the  City  of  Churches,  and  his  strong  personality  has  counted  for 
much  in  educational,  philanthropic,  reformatory  and  religious  work. 
He  has  been  the  most  helpful  of  yoke-fellows,  ready  always  for  neigh- 
borly service,  quick  in  iiis  sympathy  in  sickness,  swift  to  speak  the  ap- 
preciative word  and  to  do  the  kind  act.  His  resignation  will  be  re- 
gretted not  only  by  his  own  people,  but  by  all  liberal  believers,  and,  in 
fact,  by  all  of  every  faith,  who  can  appreciate  the  influence  of  a  strong, 
sweet-soulcd,  consecrated  Christian  w  orker." 

Of  the  various  biographical  sketches  of  him  which 
have  appeared  from  time  lo  time,  and  to  which  we 
have  been  greatly  indebted  for  our  materials  here,  we 
copy  the  following  extract  from  J.  Alexander  Pat- 
ten's "  Lives  of  the  Clergy  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn," as  showing  his  character  as  a  preacher  and  his 
theological  position  : 

"Dr.  Putnam  preaches  with  much  effectiveness.  There  is  great  com- 
prehension in  his  thought,  and  lie  is  able  to  give  expression  to  it  in  terms 
»f  rare  conciseness,  and  not  lo-sof  beauty.  All  Hint  he  says  has  this 
vigor  of  meaning  and  force  of  application,  and  much  of  it  is  delivered 
in  the  most  classic  and  glowing  picturing*  of  eloquence.  In  his  argu- 
ment, be  addresses  himself  to  an  elaborate  ami  practical  consideration  of 
his  subject,  and  you  are  led  along  w  ith  bin),  w  ithout  tediousness,  but 
rather  allured  by  the  attractive  iuterweavings  of  a  warm  and  cliusto 
fancy.  And  herein  is  it  that  this  gifted  preacher  excels.  Your  atten- 
tion is  instantly  riveted  by  tin-  smoothness  of  his  periods  and  the  ele- 
gance of  sentiment  which  usher  you  to  profound  discussion  and  lofty  im- 
agery, lie  belongs  to  the  C'hanning  school  of  Unitarian  ism.  Holding 
to  his  particular  tenets  with  all  the  strength  of  his  intellect  and  his  love, 
lie  stands  prominent  anion-'  their  ablest  expounders,  and  in  a  pure,  con- 
sistent life  seeks  their  practical  Illustration  before  his  fellow-men." 

One  of  his  sermons,  delivered  in  Roxbury  in  1861, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  on  the  Flag  of  our 
Country,  has  become  widely  known,  and  is  published 
in  text-books,  as  a  model  of  line  diction  and  im- 
passioned eloquence. 

Dr.  Putnam  received  his  degree  of  D.D.,  from  his 
alma  mater,  Brown  University,  in  1871. 

In  1877  he  was  invited  to  become  the  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  but  he  declined 
the  call.  While  in  Roxbury  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Unitarian  Sunday-school  Society.  After-  his 
removal  to  Brooklyn  he  was  made  vice-president  of 
the  New  York  and  Hudson  River  Unitarian  Confer- 
ence, and  was  also  elected  as  its  president,  but  the 
hitter  position  he  declined.  For  a  time  he  edited  the 
Liberal  Chrintian,  a  Unitarian  weekly  paper,  pub- 
lished in  New  York  City.  When,  years  ago,  the 
project  was  on  foot  to  remove  the  Meadville  (Pa.) 
Theological  School  to  Chicago,  111.,  and  there  enlarge 
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aud  endow  it,  the  leading  man  of  the  denomination  who 
had  charge  of  the  enterprise  asked  Dr.  Putnam  to  be- 
come president  of  the  new  institution,  but  the  friends  at 
Meadville  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  the 
school,  and  the  plan  was  therefore  abandoned.  Dr. 
Putnam  was  a  member  of  the  Century  Club  in  New 
York,  and  also  of  the  similar  organization,  of  later 
origin,  in  Brooklyn,  the  Hamilton  Club,  as  well  as  of 
the  Brooklyn  Art  Associatian.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  So- 
ciety, and  of  the  American  Historical  Association. 

In  politics  Dr.  Putnam  was  an  ardent  Free-Soiler 
in  old  anti-slavery  days,  and  often  preached  from  the 
pulpit  and  spoke  at  political  meetings  in  behalf  of  the 
slave  and  the  cause  of  liberty.  While  a  student  in 
the  Divinity  School  in  1854,  he  was  sent,  as  a  dele- 
gate from  his  native  town,  to  the  convention  at  Wor- 
cester that  founded  the  Republican  party  and  gave  it 
its  name.  He  has  generally  acted  with  that  party 
since,  but  not  seldom  has  on  occasion  assumed  a  more 
independent  attitude. 

In  his  pleasant  retirement  at  Concord,  whither  lie 
has  again  removed  his  family,  he  is  now  rapidly  re- 
gaining his  health.  Surrounded  by  his  books,  and  by 
many  beautiful  works  of  art  which  are  the  memen- 
toes of  loving  friends,  or  which  have  been  gathered  by 
him  in  his  extensive  travels  at  home  and  abroad,  he 
is  devoting  his  leisure  to  favorite  literary  pursuits. 

In  person  Dr.  Putnam  is  tall  and  imposing.  His 
well-proportioned  form,  his  cultivated  bearing,  his 
classic,  intellectual  face  in  which  strength  and  be- 
nignity combine,  make  him  always  a  marked  man 
among  men. 

His  voice,  sonorous  and  flexible  in  a  high  degree, 
is  also  wonderfully  sympathetic.  It  can  touch  the 
tendcrest  chords  of  feeling,  or  express  in  thunder 
tones,  as  so  often  wont  to  do,  hatred  of  wrong  and  op- 
pression. The  courage  of  his  convictions  is  invinci- 
ble. No  man  has  hurled  more  scathing  anathemas 
against  intolerance,  or  held  up  to  public  scorn  cor- 
ruption in  high  places,  more  fearlessly  than  he. 
Courteous,  affable,  open-hearted,  blessed  with  hosts 
of  friends,  he  una  preserved  in  its  freshness  and  in- 
tegrity, through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  laborious 
and  useful  life,  the  charming  personality  with  which 
nature  so  richly  endowed  him. 

Dr.  Putnam  was  married  to  Miss  Louise  P.  Preston, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Preston,  of  Danvers,  Janua- 
ry 10,  185G.  She  died  in  June,  1860.  For  his  second 
wife  he  married,  in  1805,  Eliza  K.  Buttrick,  of  Cam- 
bridge, daughter  of  Ephraim  Buttrick,  Esq.,  long  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Middlesex  bar.  Their  five 
children  are  Endicott  Creenwocd,  Alfred  Whitwell, 
Helen  Langley,  Ralph  Buttrick  and  Margaret  Ross. 

JONAS  WARREN. 

The  man  whose  portrait  accompanies  this  short 
sketch,  one  of  the  best  business  men  who  ever  lived 
in  Danvers,  was  not  a  native  of  the  town.    His  an- 


cestor, Joshua  Warren,  emigrated  from  Dover,  Eng- 
land, and  settled  in  Watertown.  Joshua's  son,  Dan- 
iel, married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Captain  Benjamin 
Church,  the  famous  Indian  fighter.  Daniel  had 
fifteen  children,  and  one  of  his  sons,  Phinehas  had  a 
family  of  the  same  number,  of  whom  five  sons  were  in 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Phinehas' youngest  son, 
Jonas,  married,  first,  Apphia  Stickney,  and  they  were 
the  parents  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was 
born  in  North  Beverly  July  29,  1787.  In  his  early 
boyhood  the  family  moved  to  Boxford,  and  there, 
when  he  was  still  quite  young,  the  mother  died.  He 
was  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  Ancil  Stickney,  and 
when  he  reached  the  age  when  young  men  struck  out 
for  themselves,  he  came  to  Danvers,  and  soon  found 
a  place  of  usefulness  in  the  store  kept  by  Deacon 
Gideon  Putnam  in  his  old  tavern,  which  stood  at  the 
corner  of  High  and  Elm  Streets.  Before  many  years 
he  bought  the  whole  establishment  of  the  late  Judge 
Samuel  Putnam,  son  of  Deacon  Gideon.  "Jonas,'' 
said  the  judge,  "  here  you  will  live  and  here  you  will 
die."  Though  the  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled  as  to 
his  death,  Mr.  Warren  did  live  many  years,  full  of 
activity  and  thrift,  on  the  old  corner,  and  he  built  up 
there  a  business  more  extensive  than  can  be  easily 
appreciated  at  this  time.  Some  days,  a  half  a  century 
ago,  as  many  as  forty  great  teams  came  into  Danvers 
riains  from  surrounding  towns  and  far  back  into  the 
country,  to  dispose  of  their  produce  and  take  back  a 
season's  load  of  staple  groceries.  It  was  chiefly  Mr. 
Warren's  fair  treatment  and  broad  and  far-sighted 
manner  of  doing  business  that  transformed  a  mere 
country  cross-roads  into  a  busy  commercial  centre. 
The  amount  of  goods  handled  thus  in  the  way  of  sale 
and  barter  was  enormous,  and  it  was  no  rare  thing  for 
clerks  to  be  obliged  to  work  till  midnight,  loading 
these  teams,  so  that  customers  could  start  away 
bright  and  early  in  the  morning.  His  policy  was  to 
offer  such  inducements  that  there  was  no  object  to 
farmers  to  carry  their  produce  four  miles  farther  to 
find  a  market  in  Salem,  and.  as  a  consequence,  he 
and  ''Uncle  Johnnie"  Perley,  on  the  opposite  cor- 
ner, so  controlled  the  situation  that  Salem  dealers 
often  had  to  come  to  Danvers  to  buy  at  second-hand, 
and,  of  course,  at  the  seller's  price.  In  all  this  there 
was  no  trickery  or  meanness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  War- 
ren. Mi'.  Joshua  Silvester,  just  deceased,  was  in  his 
early  days  a  clerk  in  the  old  store,  and  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death  he  was  speaking  of  Mr.  Warren: 
"For  an  up  and  down  square  dealer  he  had  no 
superior." 

In  1841  Mr.  Warren  sold  out  at  the  Plains  and  re- 
moved to  the  Port,  where  he  became  the  pioneer  of 
the  wholesale  flour  and  grain  business,  entering  into 
the  larger  field  with  the  same  energy  and  sagacity 
which  had  characterized  his  previous  operations. 
He  was  the  first  to  bring  grain  to  this  port  by  water, 
and  from  the  cargoes  of  the  many  vessels  in  his  em- 
ployment he  supplied  a  very  extensive  inland  trade. 
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Mr.  Warren  was  one  of  the  earliest  Unitarians  of 
Drovers,  and  was  always  a  steadfast  supporter  of  that 
denomination.  Long  before  the  establishment  of  the 
church  here,  he  regularly  attended  the  church  in 
North  Beverly.  Rev.  E.  M.  Stone,  long.the  pastor  of 
that  church,  has  written  of  Mr.  Warren, — "He  was 
a  parishioner  whose  constant  attendance  on  public 
worship  greatly  cheered  my  ministry.  During  the 
thirteen  years  of  my  pastorate  there  I  do  not  recol- 
lect of  his  being  absent  from  church  for  a  single  Sab- 
bath, unless  detained  at  home  by  sickness,  and  I  do 
remember  of  his  being  present  after  heavy  snow 
storms  and  before  the  roads  were  broken,  when  per- 
sons living  near  the  church  excused  themselves  from 
attendance  for  the  same  reason.  He  was  an  attentive 
hearer,  a  devout  worshipper,  and  an  unostentatious 
Christian  believer."  He  was  much  interested  in  the 
building  of  Unity  Chapel  in  this  town,  and  attended 
there  as  long  as  advancing  age  would  permit,  con- 
tributing always  liberally  towards  its  support. 

He  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Enoch  Kimball, 
of  Boxford.  She  died  the  year  following  Mr.  War- 
ren's removal  to  Danversport.  Mr.  Warren  was 
himself  nearly  ninety  years  old  when  he  died.  The 
date  of  his  deatli  was  November  IS,  1S76,  and  the 
place,  the  home  which  he  built,  now  occupied  by  bis 
only  daughter,  on  High  Street.  Besides  his  daughter, 
two  sons  survived  him — Aaron  W.  and  the  late  Har- 
rison 0.  Warren.  Mr.  Warren  was  a  director  of  the 
Naumkeag  National  Bank  of  Salem  from  its  organiza- 
tion to  near  the  close  of  his  life.  He  was  the  last 
survivor  of  New  Mills  Alarm  List  of  1811. 

Though  Mr.  Warren  kept  aloof  from  politics,  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  held  office,  his  business  relations  were 
such  that  scarcely  any  man  was  more  widely  known 
in  the  county.  His  strict  integrity  secured  the  con- 
fidence of  all.  He  wronged  no  man  intentionally,  and 
his  word  could  always  be  depended  upon.  In  his 
family,  too,  he  was  just  and  kind,  a  true  husband,  a 
wise  father.  He  left  to  this  community  the  priceless 
example  of  the  life  of  an  honest  man,  and  to  his 
family  the  legacy  of  an  unspotted  name. 


SAMUEL  I'.  FOWLER. 

Samuel  Page  Fowler  was  born  in  Dan  vers  New 
Mills  (now  Danversport),  April  22, 1800.  His  parents 
were  Samuel  Fowler  and  Clarissa  (Page)  Fowler. 
Among  his  ancestors  are  to  be  found  the  names  of 
men,  who,  by  their  patriotism,  military  genius,  busi- 
ness activity  and  enterprise  commanded  the  respect  of 
their  contemporaries,  and  left  their  impress  upon. the 
times  in  which  they  lived. 

The  first  of  the  name  who  came  to  this  country  was 
Philip  Fowler,  born  in  Wiltshire,  England,  in  1590, 
settled  in  Ipswich,  1G34.  Joseph,  his  son,  born  in 
1629,  married  Martha  Kimball.  Philip,  their  son, 
born  in  Ipswich,  December  25,  1G48,  was  "a  man  of 
superior  ability,  and  as  a  merchant,  deputy-marshal 
35} 


and  attorney,  left  a  good  record.  He  strongly  opposed 
the  witchcraft  delusion,  was  employed  as  attorney  by 
the  Village  Parish  in  its  lawsuit  with  Mr.  Parris,  and 
in  1G92  conducted  the  proceedings  in  Court  against 
the  head  and  front  of  the  witchcraft  prosecution."  lie 
married  Elizabeth  Herrick,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Editha  (Laskin)  Herrick,  and  died  1715.  Their  son 
Joseph,  born  August  7,  1G83,  married  Sarah  Bartlett, 
died  December  25,  1745.  Joseph,  born  October  9, 
1715,  married  Mary  Prince,  died  February  1,  1807. 
Samuel,  their  son,  left  Ipswich  in  17G5  and  became 
one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  "Danvers  New  Mills.'' 
A  shipwright  by  trade  he  assisted  in  building  many 
vessels,  both  before  and  after  the  Revolution,  some  of 
which  he  partly  owned;  he  was  a  private  in  Captain 
Jeremiah  Page's  company,  at  the  battle  of  Lexington. 
He  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Archelaus  andMehit- 
able  (Putnam)  Putnam.  Deacon  Putnam,  in  the 
spring  of  1754  moved  a.  small  building  used  as  a 
cooper's  shop  from  his  lather's  farm,  now  known  as 
the  "Judge  Putnam  farm,"  by  floating  it  down  Crane 
River  to  the  bank  of  the  river  at  what  is  now  Dan- 
versport. He  fitted  it  up  as  a  home  for  his  family, 
and  here  his  daughter  Sarah  was  born,  September  14, 
1775.  She  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  that  part 
of  the  town,  which  was  then  covered  with  woods, 
where  she  was  often  lost  when  a  child.  She  lived  to 
see  the  small  hamlet  a  prosperous  village,  and  died 
in  1847,  aged  ninety-two  years,  having  bad  six  child- 
ren, twenty-seven  grand-children  and  sixty  great- 
grand-children.  Deacon  Putnam  built  grist,  and 
chocolate  mills  near  bis  house,  which  gave  to  this 
section  of  the  town  its  name  of  New  Mills. 

Samuel  Fowler,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Put- 
nam) Fowler,  was  born  in  Danvers,  September  15, 
177G.  He  was  a  man  of  large  enterprise  and  carried 
on  the  business  of  his  grandfather,  having  a  grist 
mill,  a  mill  for  pulverizing  spices,  as  well  as  one  for 
grinding  bark,  besides  pursuing  the  occupation  of  a 
tanner.  He  died  February  22,  1859.  He  married 
Clarissa  Page,  the  daughter  of  Captain  Samuel  and 
Rebecca  (Putnam)  Page.  "  She  was  greatly  endeared 
to  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends  by  her  social 
and  domestic  virtues."  She  died  April  14,  1854. 
Captain  Samuel  Page  was  the  son  of  Colonel  Jeremiah 
Page  and  Sarah  (Andrews)  Page,  born  in  Danvers, 
August  1,  1753.  "He  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  his 
country  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  ami  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Lexington, 
Monmouth,  and  Stony  Point.  He  was  with  Washing- 
ton at  the  crossing  of  the  Delaware,  and  in  the  severe 
winter  of  1777  shared  in  the  sufferings  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  at  Valley  Forge,  and  he,  with  his  company, 
was  present  when  Wayne  stormed  Stony  Point.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  he  successfully  engaged  in  com- 
•  mercial  pursuits."  He  married  Rebecca,  the  daughter 
of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Putnam)  Putnam.  William 
was  a  son  of  Lieutenant  David  Putnam  (brother  of 
■  General  Israel  Putnam)  and  Rebecca  (Perley)  Put- 
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nam.  David  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth 
(Porter)  Putnam.  Joseph  the  son  of  Thomas  Putnam 
and  Mary  Veren.  Thomas  was  the  son  of  John  Put- 
nam, 1st.  Samuel  Page's  father,  Colonel  Jeremiah 
Page,  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
was  the  son  of  Samuel  Page,  who  was  the  pioneer 
settler  of  Fitchburg,  having  been  found  there  with  his 
wife  and  family  by  the  surveyors,  sent  out  by  the 
General  Court,  to  lay  out  the  town  in  1719.  Captain 
Page  died  in  Dan  vers,  September  2,  1S14. 

Descended  from  so  worthy  and  patriotic  an  ances- 
try, we  might  reasonably  expect  that  Mr.  Fowler 
would  inherit  their  many  virtues  and  worthy  traits  of 
character,  and  in  this  we  realize  our  expectations.  In 
boyhood  he  attended  the  district  school,  where  he 
read  from  the  well-known  books:  " The  Columbian 
Orator,"  and  "American  Preceptor,''  also  "  Jedediah 
Morse's  Geography,"  then  a  popular  reading  book. 
He  learned  the  rudiments  of  grammar  from  the 
"Young  Ladies'  Accidence,"  and  mastered  the  diffi- 
culties of  "  Walsh's  Popular  Arithmetic,"  but  the  best 
advantages  the  town  then  furnished  its  children,  were 
meagre  when  compared  with  those  enjoyed  by  the 
youth  of  the  present  day. 

New  Mills  at  that  time  was  the  home  of  ship-own- 
ers and  sea-captains,  who,  on  their  return  from  their 
voyages,  would  tell  their  listening  townsmen  of  the 
lands  they  had  visited,  so  that  the  boys  of  that  period 
were  made  familiar  with  foreign  countries  and  the 
characteristics  of  their  inhabitants.  Another  factor 
which  helped  to  develop  a  desire  for  knowledge  and 
a  taste  for  reading  in  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
the  New  Mills  Social  Library,  formed  in  1808,  with 
the  best  books  then  to  be  found  in  the  range  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  selected  by  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  D.D., 
pastor  <>f  the  Baptist  Church. 

In  the  War  of  1812  the  inhabitants  of  Danvers 
shared  in  the  excitement  and  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
their  more  maritime  neighbors,  and  Mr.  Fowler,  then 
a  lad  of  twelve  years,  readily  imbibed  that  love  of 
country,  and  hatred  of  oppression,  which  he  has 
shown  through  a  long  life. 

IK-  has  always  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  t lie  welfare  of  the  town,  and  has 
often  been  chosen  to  fill  important  offices,  and  to  re- 
present his  fellow-citizens  in  many  ways.  Before  the 
division  of  Danvers,  he  held  the  office  of  selectman 
and  assessor  from  the  years  183")  to  1840,  was  auditor 
in  1833,  1841  and  1842,  moderator  of  town  meeting  in 
1839,  was  a  member  of  the  school  committee  for  seven 
years,  and  one  of  the  board  of  health  for'three  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  fire-w  ards  of  the  town  upon  the 
first  organization  of  the  fire  department,  and  Continued 
HO  for  several  years.  He  was  elected  representative  to 
the  General  Court  in  the  years  1837-38-39,  and  with 
the  Rev.  M.  P.  Braman  and  Hon.  Alfred  A.  Abbott, 
represented  the  town  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion held  at  Boston  in  1853.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the  cele- 


bration of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Dan- 
vers, on  the  16th  of  June,  1852,  and  at  the  dinner  on 
that  occasion  responded  to  the  following  toast:  "The 
Women  of  Danvers  in  Revolutionary  Times — like  the 
staple  manufacture  of  the  town — firm,  tough  and  well 
tanned,  but  unlike  it,  as  they  were  not  to  be  trampled 
upon." 

He  was,  also,  one  of  the  trustees  elected  by  the  town 
to  hold  the  surplus  revenue  funds,  and  one  of  the 
members  of  the  first  committee  chosen  to  confer  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  introducing  water  into  the  town. 
But  it  is  as  overseer  of  the  poor,  a.  position  which  he 
still  holds,  that  Mr.  Fowler's  tenure  of  office  has  been 
the  longest,  extending  over  a  period  of  forty-four 
years,  with  only  one  year's  exception,  and  a  greater 
part  of  the  time  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  board.  His 
knowledge  of  the  poor-laws  is  complete  and  exhaus- 
tive, and  his  decisions  are  undisputed  in  the  settlement 
of  the  many  vexatious  questions  which  arise  in  the 
administration  of  these  laws.  His  faithfulness  to  the 
interests  of  the  town,  and  his  kindness  and  consider- 
ation to  the  poor  have  given  him  for  many  years  the 
nomination, of  all  parlies.  Although  taking  such  an 
active  part  in  all  town  matters,  Mr.  Fowler  has  never 
been  a  politician,  was  a  member  of  the  old  Whig 
party,  and  has  been  a  supporter  of  the  Republican 
party  since  its  formation. 

He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Teabody  Insti- 
tute, appointed  by  Mr.  George  Peabody,  served  as  a 
member  of  the  building  committee,  and  upon  the  re- 
signation of  Rev.  M.  P.  Braman.  was  chosen  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  which  office  he  held  till 
March,  1879.  At  the  present  time  he  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  buildings  and  grounds,  and  in  con- 
nection w  ith  Mr.  Joshua  Sylvester,  has  done  much  to- 
ward the  laying  out  and  beautifying  of  the  park  about 
the  Institute,  making  it  one  of  the  most  attractive 
places  in  the  town.  He  has  also  been  chairman  of 
the  lecture  and  library  committee,  and  in  the  latter 
capacity  gave  much  time  and  thought  to  the  selection 
of  those  books  which  would  instruct  and  elevate  their 
readers,  and  cultivate  in  them  a  desire  for  useful 
knowledge,  having  the  experience  gained  by  many 
years  of  reading  and  study,  to  help  him  in  this  work. 
From  his  youth  he  has  shown  a  great  taste  for  natural 
history,  and  during  his  long  life  has  been  a  close  ob- 
server of  nature,  in  all  her  varied  forms.  By  constant 
observation  and  study,  he  made  himself  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  notes  and  habits  of  our  native 
birds,  and  contributed  a  series  of  most  interesting  and 
instructive  articles  to  the  New  England  Farmer,  on 
"The  Birds  of  New  England."  A  lover  of  Dowers, 
he  has  always  taken  great  pleasure  in  their  cultiva- 
tion, and  has  had  equal  success  with  plants  from 
widely  separated  localities,  so  that  in  his  garden  the 
variously-tinted  blossoms  of  our  woods  and  fields 
grow  side  by  side  with  the  more  gorgeous  flowers  of 
China  and  Japan.  Nor  is  he  sellish  in  the  enjoy  merit 
of  his  garden,  but  freely  gives  its  treasures  to  all  — 
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from  the  little  child,  who  timidly  asks  for  a  few  flow- 
•  r«,  to  the  learned  botanist,  who  solicits  specimens  for 
analysis.  It  has  been  his  pleasure  for  many  summers 
l<>  arrange  a  bouquet  each  week  for  the  church,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  Parish  showed  their  appreciation  of 
this  work  by  presenting  him  with  a  beautiful  engrav- 
ing. He  has  not  devoted  his  attention  exclusively  to 
the  cultivation  of  flowers,  but  has  also  studied  the 
characteristics  of  our  native  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
results  of  his  close  observation  in  this  direction  are 
apparent  iu  various  articles  written  by  him  on  our 
"  Native  Trees  and  Shrubs,"  published  in  the  Next) 
England  Fanner,  in  which  he  shows  himself  a  nice 
and  accurate  observer  in  this  department  of  nature. 
He  has  carefully  noted  the  habits  of  the  various  in- 
sects injurious  to  vegetation,  and  in  an  essay  read 
before  the  Essex  County  Agricultural  Society,  gives 
many  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
destroying  the  numerous  insects,  which  infest  the 
orchards  and  gardens  of  the  county.  Possessing 
these  tastes  it  might  be  expected  that  when  the  Essex 
County  Natural  History  Society  was  formed,  Mr. 
Fowler  would  be  one  of  its  first  members.  He  is  now 
the  only  one  living  of  the  founders  of  this  organiza- 
tion. At  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  held  at  Topsfield, 
in  June,  1SS4,  he  was  present,  and  in  an  address  de- 
livered on  that  occasion,  alluding  to  the  first  meeting 
of  the  society,  says  :  "  After  dinner  a  stroll  was  taken 
in  the  woods  and  fields,  and  among  the  plants  gath- 
ered was  a  fine  specimen  of  Blood  Hoot  (Savguinaria 
Canadensis)  which  was  taken  up  with  a  spade,  and 
upon  our  return  it  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  with  a  newspaper  under  it,  wdien  we  pledged 
ourselves  to  sustain  the  Essex  County  Natural  Histo- 
ry Society,  and  promote  its  interests."  When  the 
Essex  Institute  was  formed  by  the  Union  of  the 
Essex  Historical  and  Essex  County  Natural  History 
Societies  in  1848,  he  was  chosen  curator  of  Natural 
History,  and  vice-president  in  that  department  in 
1861,  and  remained  so  for  several  years  ;  he  was  also 
on  the  Field  committee  as  early  as  1857. 

Fond  of  historical  research,  the  rich  field  of  his 
town,  county  and  State  has  furnished  him  abundant 
material,  so  that  he  has  not  his  equal  as  a  local  his- 
torian, and  has  given  especial  time  and  thought  to 
the  studv  of  the  witchcraft  del  usiou,  and  the  causes 
which  led  to  its  origin  and  continuance.  He  has 
published  an  "Account  of  the  Life  and  Character  of 
the  Rev. Samuel  Parris,  of  Salem  Village,  and  of  his 
Connection  with  the  Witchcraft  Delusion  of  1G92." 
and  edited  an  edition  of  "Salem  Witchcraft,  by  Rob- 
ert Calef,  published  by  H.  P.  Ives  and  A.  A.  Smith, 
in  18*31."  He  has  also  made  a  large  manuscript  col- 
lection bearing  upon  this  subject,  copied  from  the 
church  and  court  records  of  that  period.  Upham, 
in  speaking  of  Philip  Fowler,  of  Ipswich,  and  the 
bold  stand  taken  by  him  in  1692  against  the  decisions 
of  the  clergy  and  magistrates,  says :  "It  is  an. inter- 
esting circumstance  that  one  of  the  same  name  and 


descent,  in  his  reprint  of  the  papers  of  Calef,  and 
other  publications,  has  done  as  much  as  any  other 
person  of  our  day  to  bring  that  whole  transaction 
under  the  light  of  truth  and  justice."  It  is  largely 
due  to  his  research  and  interpretation  of  Mr.  Parris' 
conduct  in  the  affair,  that  has  led  to  a  more  favorable 
construction  of  the  motives  which  actuated  him  and 
the  neighboring  clergy  in  their  treatment  of  those 
persons  accused  of  practising  witchcraft.  Mr.  Fow- 
ler has  published  in  the  Historical  Collections  of  the 
Essex  Institute  the  following  articles:  "Journal  of 
Captain  Samuel  Page,  in  the  Campaign  of  1779,  with 
Notes;"  "Biographical  Sketch  and  Diary  of  Rev. 
Joseph  Green,  an  Account  of  the  Life  of  Rev.  Peter 
Clark  and  Rev.  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  Ministers  of 
Salem  Village,"  (now  Danvers  Centre) ;  "  Records  of 
Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  Old  Town  of  Danvers 
for  the  years  1767  and  1768,  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Captain  Elisha  Flint,  with  Notes."  "  Craft's 
Journal  of  the  Siege  of  Boston,  with  Notes." 

He  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  early  history 
of  the  town,  and  often  contributes  to  the  columns  of 
the  local  paper  articles  full  of  historical  facts,  which 
will  yield  a  rich  harvest  to  the  town's  future  historian. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  New  England  Histo- 
ric Genealogical  Society,  in  Boston,  in  1862.  His 
literary  work  has  been  performed  in  the  midst  of  his 
regular  occupations,  for  Mr.  Fowler  learned  the  trade 
of  a  tanner,  and  carried  on  the  business  in  the  same 
establishment  formerly  owned  and  occupied  by  his 
father,  on  Porters  river. 

He  was  one  of  the  corporators  of  the  Danvers 
Savings  Bank,  incorporated  in  1850,  and  one  of  its 
first  trustees;  he  was  also  actively  engaged  in  the 
formation  of  the  First  National  Bank,  and  has  been 
one  of  its  directors  since  18G3.  He  was  admitted  to 
Jordan  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  March 
2G,  1823,  and  is  at  present  an  honorary  member,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  masons  in  the  State. 

He  has  always  shown  a  deep  interest  in  the  tem- 
perance cause,  more  especially  before  it  became  so 
intimately  connected  with  t  lie  political  questions  of  the 
day.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  old  town  of  Dan- 
vers, on  the  4th  of  .March,  1833,  the  subject  of  intem- 
perance in  the  town  being  under  consideration,  an 
order  and  vote  to  be  presented  to  the  moderator  was 
drawn  up  by  J.  W,  Proctor,  Esq.,  instructing  the 
selectmen  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
in  the  town,  which  vote  was  presented  to  the  meeting 
by  Mr.  Fowler,  wdio  is  now  the  only  one  living  of 
that  band  of  temperance  workers,  who,  in  one  of  the 
square  pews  in  the  brick  meeting-house  at  the  Cen- 
tre, conferred  together  as  to  the  best  means  to  arrest 
the  drunkenness  in  their  community.  The  passing  of 
this  vote  made  Danvers  the  first  town  in  the  State 
that  took  action  in  its  corporate  capacity  against 
licensing  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  it  has 
ever  since  maintained  the  same  position.  Before  the 
general  awakening  of  the  public  mind  to  the  subject, 
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Mr.  Fowler  was  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  our 
burial-places  were  neglected  and  unattractive,  and  it 
was  largely  through  his  efforts,  and  that  of  his  bro- 
ther, Mr.  Henry  Fowler,  that  a  tract  of  land  was 
purchased  to  be  laid  out  as  a  cemetery,  and  the  Wal- 
nut Grove  Cemetery  Corporation  formed,  of  which  he 
has  been  president  for  many  years. 

In  the  year  1832,  he  joined  the  First  Church  dur- 
ing the  pastorate  of  the  Eev.  M.  P.  Braman.  When 
the  Maple  Street  Church  was  organized  in  1844,  he 
became  one  of  the  original  members,  was  chosen  one 
of  its  first  deacons,  which  office  he  still  holds,  and 
has  ever  been  mindful  of  all  that  concerned  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  church.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  building  committee  to  erect  the  first 
meeting-house,  and  when  this  new  and  beautiful  edi- 
fice was  destroyed  by  fire  only  a  few  years  after  its 
completion,  he  was  one  of  the  members  who  bravely 
took  up  the  work  of  building  the  present  house  of 
worship.  He  has  been  clerk  of  the  parish  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  the  distinctly  written  pages  of 
this  record  will  be  a  pleasure  to  the  society's  future 
historian.  Before  his  advanced  years  he  was  a  con- 
stant attendant  upon  the  prayer-meetings  of  the 
church,  contributing  to  their  interest  by  his  words  of 
instruction  and  wisdom,  and  was  lor  many  years  an 
efficient  Sunday-school  teacher. 

Although  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  Mr.  Fowler 
possesses  the  physical  and  mental  activity  of  a  man 
of  much  younger  years,  filling  with  acceptance  and 
fidelity  the  various  offices  bestowed  upon  him  by  his 
townsmen.  The  reading  of  his  favorite  books,  the 
cultivation  of  his  garden  are  as  great  sources  of  pleas- 
ure to  him  as  they  ever  were,  and  his  interest  is  un- 
abated in  whatever  concerns  the  public  goods. 

The  record  of  such  a  life  shows  what  a  man  can 
accomplish  for  himself  and  others  by  habits  of  indus- 
try and  patient  thought,  combined  with  a  desire  for 
the  best  good  of  those  who  are  associated  with  him  as 
fellow-citizens.  The  public  favors  he  has  received 
have  not  been  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  truth  and 
honor,  for  in  all  tilings  he  has  shown  himself  an 
honest  man,  just  and  upright  in  his  dealings  with 
others. 

Mr.  Fowler  was  married  December  3,  1833,  to  Har- 
riet Putnam  (who  was  born  in  Danvers,  May  11, 1806) 
daughter  of  Moses  and  Betsey  Putnam.  Like  her 
husband,  she  retains  in  a  remarkable  degree  her 
youthful  feelings,  possessing  those  virtues  which 
make  her  a  devoted  wife,  a  good  mother ^nd  an  earn- 
est Christian. 

Their  children  are,  (1)  Clara  Putnam,  born  March 
20,  1S3G,  married  November  25,  1800,  George  E.  Du- 
Bois,  of  Randolph,  Mass.,  who  died  November  3, 
18-30;  their  child,  Ellen  Tucker,  born  December  1G, 
18.77,  married,  April  22,  1880,  Nathan  Putnam  Proc- 
tor, of  Danvers;  they  have  a  son  born  June  7.  1887. 
(2)  Samuel  Page,  Jr.,  born  December  0,  1838.  -  (3) 
Harriet  Putnam,  born  July  20,  1842. 


CHART/US  LAWRENCE. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  among  the  thirteen  children  of 
Abel  and  Abigail  (Page)  Lawrence,  of  Salem,  Mass. 
He  was  descended  in  the  seventh  generation  from 
John  Lawrence,  of  Wisset,  England,  who  came  to 
this  country  and  first  settled  at  Watertown,  but  re- 
moved to  Groton  in  1662,  where  he  died. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  October  7, 
1795,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in 
the  class  of  1815. 

About  1S33  he  married  Miss  Lucy  A.  Ward,  sister 
of  Thomas  Ward,  the  banker  of  Boston.  Delicate 
health  prevented  him  from  studying  a  profession  or 
entering  upon  a  business  career.  He  made  several 
voyages  to  India  in  early  life,  and  spent  a  winter  or 
two  in  the  West  Indies  and  Florida  to  combat  dan- 
gerous symptoms  of  lung  disease. 

With  his  brother  and  sisters  he  afterwards  left  Sa- 
lem and  established  a  home  upon  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Phillips  Farm,  Danvers.  There  for 
nearly  forty  years  Mr.  Lawrence  resided  and  found 
occupation  in  open  air  pursuits,  which  no  doubt  were 
the  means  of  prolonging  to  eighty-four  years  a  life 
which  was  never  robust.  Gardening  was  a  favorite 
occupation,  and  he  had  a  passion  for  flowers,  which 
always  flourished  under  his  care. 

Combined  with  these  pursuits  was  a  hive  of  litera- 
ture, which  did  not  fail  him  while  life  lasted. 

Though  mixing  little  with  the  world,  lie  was  always 
acquainted  with  the  best  and  newest  books,  and  whol- 
ly alive  to  the  political  questions  of  his  time. 

In  November,  1820,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Salem  East  India  Marine  Society,  and  was  elected 
corresponding  secretary  January,  1 S2S,  remaining  in 
that  position  till  January,  1838.  He  was  also  an 
original  member  of  the  Essex  Institute,  and  through 
life  ho  felt  a  strong  interest  in  the  welfare  and  success 
of  that  society. 

A  warm  friend,  a  kind  neighbor,  a  genial  and  pleas- 
ant companion;  his  charity  to  the  unfortunate  was 
only  fully  known  to  the  many  recipients  of  his  benev- 
olence,   lie  died  December  21,  LS70. 


GENE1!  A.L  GRENVILLE  M.  DODGE.1 

Essex  County  has  given  birth  to  but  few  more 
remarkable  men  than  General  Grenville  M.  Dodge, 
now,  and  for  many  years,  resident  at  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa.  Perhaps  no  one  of  her  sons  has  wrought  a 
wider,  and  more  varied  and  important  public  service 
than  has  he.  He  is  not  yet  an  old  man,  but  is  still 
in  his  prime,  and  is  as  active  and  busy  as  ever.  Yet, 
as  civil  engineer,  military  commander,  member  of 
Congress,  projector  of  many  of  the  great  railroad 
enterprises  of  the  West  and  Southwest  for  the  last 
thirty  years  or  more,  and  as  president  or  director  of 
most  of  the  companies  established  to  forward  and 
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complete  these  vast  works  of  internal  improvement 
and  national  development,  he  has  done  quite  enough 
for  fame,  and  quite  enough  to  entitle  him  to  the  last- 
ing gratitude  and  honor  of  his  country.  The  story 
of  his  career,  however  much  it  has  to  do  with  practi- 
cal matters,  is  yet  invested  with  a  wonderfully  roman- 
tic interest,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  more 
extensive  biography  of  him  than  we  can  give  here,  or 
than  has  ever  been  written  of  him,  is  in  course  of 
preparation  by  Mr.  X.  E.  Dawson,  of  Washington,  for 
a  large,  voluminous  work  to  be  entitled,  "Iowa  in  the 
War.7'  To  Mr.  Dawson's  kindness  we  are  indebted 
for  some  of  the  advance  sheets  of  his  full  and  excel- 
lent sketch,  from  which  we  have  culled  many  of  the 
facts  of  our  hero's  maturer  life. 

General  Dodge  is  a  native  of  Danvers,  Mass.,  and 
was  born  April  12,  1831,  in  a  farm-house  which  was 
situated  a  short  distance  south  of  the  Topsfield  line, 
and  which  was  then  the  home  of  the  family  of  Elias 
Putnam,  who  was  himself  born  there  more  than  forty 
years  before,  as  stated  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 
Israel  Putnam,  the  father  of  Elias,  having  removed 
his  household,  about  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
several  miles  down  the  road,  the  premises  were  let  to 
Captain  Solomon  Dodge,  who  had  lived  in  Rowley, 
Mass.,  and  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  two  brothers 
of  the  name  who  early  emigrated  from  England,  and 
settled  in  Es*ex  County.  There  came  with  Solomon 
a  son,  Sylvanus,  who  had  been  born.  November  25, 
1S00,  at  the  old  Rowley  home,  in  what  has  long  been 
known  as  the  "Old  Dodge  House."  Not  long  after 
the  family  had  taken  possession  of  their  new  quarters, 
the  mother  of  Sylvanus  died,  and  by  and  by,  it  is  said, 
the  surviving  members  returned  to  the  ancestral  seat 
whence  they  came.  The  son  was  married,  November 
22,  1827,  at  New  Rowley  (now  Georgetown),  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Isaac  Braman,  to  Julia  T.  Phillips,  who  was  born 
in  that  town  January  23,  1802.  The  same  evening 
the  nuptial  pair  rode  to  Danvers,  to  enter  there  upon 
their  early  wedded  life  on  the  farm  where  the  husband 
had  lived  as  a  little  child,  and  in  an  E  which  the 
Plltnama,  who  had  themselves  long  before  returned 
to  the  place,  had  attached  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
house.  Their  first  child  was  born  to  them  September 
2-3,  1829,  but  died  about  two  weeks  afterward.  The 
second  was  bom  April  12,  1831,  as  we.  have  said,  and 
received  the  name  that  had  been  given  to  the  other, 
Grenville  M.  Dodge.  He  first  saw  the  light  in  the 
chamber  of  the  L  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
and  which,  many  years  later,  was  detached  from  the 
main  part  of  the  building  and  removed  to  a  point 
about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  further  south,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  where  it  was  enlarged,  and  has  since 
been  tenanted  by  various  families.  The  Dodges 
remained  on  the  farm  about  six  years,  and  then  went 
to  Rowley,  where  they  lived  for  a  year  or  two,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  they  returned  to  their 
Danvers  abode,  which  Mr.  Putnam  and  family  lrad 
recently  left  to  fix  their  home  two  miles  below,  in  the 


old  house  now  occupied  by  Augustus  Fowler.  While 
Sylvanus  Dodge  and  his  family  came  back  to  live 
again  in  one  part  of  the  farm-house,  there  came  from 
Wenham,  Benjamin  Dodge  and  his  family  to  dwell  in 
the  other.  Sylvanus  was  then  a  butcher,  and  many 
of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  town  will  recall  his 
regular  visits  at  their  doors,  as,  arrayed  in  his  clean 
white  frock,  he  rode  about  in  his  well-covered  and 
amply-supplied  wagon  and  ingratiated  himself  into 
the  favor  of  his  patrons  by  his  genial  spirit  and  honest 
dealing.  The  slaughter-house  was  a  barn  which  stood 
at  the  foot  of  the  bill,  a  little  distance  north  of  the 
house,  where  there  is  now,  if  there  was  not  then,  a 
beautiful  grove.  Long  afterward  it  was  moved  to  the 
plains,  and  then  again  outside  of  the  village,  where  it 
was  finally  burnt. 

The  second  sojourn  of  Mr.  Sylvanus  Dodge  and  bis 
family  upon  the  farm  continued  for  only  about  one 
year.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  Salem,  where  also 
they  spent  a  couple  of  years,  and  next  went  to  Lynn, 
where  they  remained  one  year,  living  during  the 
twelve-month  in  three  different  houses.  In  April, 
1837,  they  found  a  home  in  South  Danvers,  now  Pea- 
body,  where,  August  20,  of  the  same  year,  was  born  a 
third  child,  Nathan  P.  Dodge.  In  1840  they  removed 
to  the  north  part  of  the  old  town,  and  settled  for  a 
time  in  Tapleyville,  the  native  place  of  their  fourth 
and  last  child,  Julia  M.  Dodge,  now  Mrs.  J.  B.  Beard, 
bom  January  14, 1843.  During  their  stay  at  Tapley- 
ville, Mr.  Dodge  was  made  postmaster  for  South  Dan- 
vers, and  accordingly  returned  thither  with  bis  wife 

and  children, -and  there  continued  to  reside  until  they 
s 

all  emigrated  to  the  distant  West.  He  held  the  ollice 
to  which  he  was  thus  appointed  for  ten  years,  and 
through  various  changes  in  the  national  administra- 
tion, securing  the  confidence  and  favor  of  both  politi- 
cal parties  and  of  his  fellow-citizens  generally.  In 
politics  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  was  an  active  and 
earnest  friend  of  such  men  as  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr., 
N.  I'.  Banks  and  George  S  Boutwell.  In  due  time  he 
came  to  be  much  interested  in  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  was  henceforth  to  the  end  of 
his  life  its  sincere  and  efficient  supporter. 

Grenville,  the  eldest  of  the  three  living  children, 
sought  his  fortunes  in  the  West  as  early  as  1851. 
Between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  he  had  worked 
at  gardening,  had  been  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  store, 
had  attended  the  common  schools,  and  had  also  im- 
proved his  leisure  hours  in  fitting  himself  for  college. 
He  entered  the  Military  University  at  Norwich,  Yt.,  in 
1847,  and  there  completed  his  course  of  education 
just  before  he  set  out  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  a  more 
distant  part  of  the  country.  He  first  settled  in  Peru, 
Illinois,  as  a  civil  engineer.  Pie  participated  in  the 
construction  of  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island,  and 
Peoria  and  Bureau  Valley  Railroads;  and  in  1853  he 
was  appointed  assistant  engineer  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  Railroad  of  Iowa,  now  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Line.    In  the  mine  year, 
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having  removed  to  Iowa  City,  lie  explored  and  exam- 
ined the  country  west  of  the  Missouri,  and  became 
convinced  that  the  great  Pacific  Railway  would  have 
its  starting  point  where  it  now  is,  at  Council  Bluffs, 
or  Omaha,  on  the  Missouri  river.  At  Council  Bluffs, 
therefore,  he  decided  to  fix  his  permanent  residence. 
He  had  married  Miss  Annie  Brown,  of  Peru,  111.,  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  May  29,  1854,  and  in  the  following 
November  he  left  Iowa  City,  where  his  brother 
Nathan  from  the  East  had  already  joined  him,  for  his 
future  home,  accompanied  by  his  wife.  During  the 
same  month  he  made  a  claim,  and  opened  a  farm  in 
the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  on  the  Elkhorn  river, 
occupying  it  in  February,  1S55,  but  staying  there  only 
six  months,  the  Indians  driving  him  away,  and 
obliging  him  to  return  with  his  family  to  Council 
Bluffs. 

Early  in  1855  his  father,  Sylvanus  Dodge,  went  on 
from  South  Danvers,  followed  in  the  autumn  by  the 
mother.  They  lived,  in  the  winter  of  1855-50,  at 
Omaha,  which  tbe  reader  will  remember  is  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Missouri,  directly  opposite  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  on  the  eastern  ;  and  in  May,  1856,  they,  too, 
sought  a  home  on  the  Elkhorn,  but  at  the  expiration 
of  eighteen  months  they  returned  to  be  with  Gren- 
ville,  ami  Council  Bhills  has  been  the  home  of  the 
family  from  then  until  now.  The  father  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  settling  the  territory  and  organizing 
the  government  of  Nebraska,  and  was  subsequently 
made  the  Register  of  the  United  States  Land  Ollice 
for  the  district  where  he  had  lived.  He  died  about 
sixteen  years  ago,  surrounded  by  his  wile,  children 
and  grandchildren,  and  greatly  respected  and  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  him,  while  his  last  days  were  made 
happy  with  the  thought  that,  after  all  the  toils  and 
struggles,  changes  and  pilgrimages  of  seventy  years, 
his  household  was  finally  established  in  a  secure  home, 
and  had  risen  to  prominence  and  prosperity. 

Grenville,  after  his  return  from  the  Elkhorn  to 
Council  Bluffs,  in  1855,  busied  himself  for  several 
years  in  civil  engineering,  banking,  real  estate  and 
mercantile  business.  He  was  active  and  influential 
in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  rising  town,  ami 
organized  for  it  a  military  company,  known  as  "The 
Council  Blull's  Guards."  He  was  chosen  its  captain, 
and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  tendered  the 
services  of  this  company  to  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
as  the  nucleus  of  the  First  Iowa  Infantry.  The  Gov- 
ernor deemed  it  best  that  this,  organization  should 
remain  where  it  was,  in  order  to  protect  the  exposed 
western  frontier  border;  but  accepted  the*  individual 
services  of  Captain  Dodge  himself,  and  sent  him  to 
Washington  to  arrange  for  the  arming  and  equipping 
of  the  Iowa  troops.  The  result  was  that  Captain 
Dodge,  gaining  the  confidence  and  favor  of  Mr.  Cam- 
eron, Secretary  of  War,  was  remarkably  successful  in 
his  mission,  and  at  once  returned  to  raise  the  Fourth 
Iowa  Infantry  Regiment,  o*f  which  he  was  duly  com- 
missioned as  the  colonel,  and  also  the  Second  Iowa 


Battery,  which  took  his  own  name.    With  this  com- 
mand he  marched,  in  July,  1861,  to  Northwestern 
Missouri,  and  drove  out  thence  a  considerable  force 
of  insurgents,  who  were  under  the  lead  of  Foindexter, 
During  the  next  month  he  reported  with  his  regiment 
and  battery  to  General  Fremont  at  St.  Louis,  and,  in 
October,  was  ordered  by  him  to  the  frontier  post  at 
Rolla,  Mo.,  where  he  was  placed  in  command.  At 
the  head  of  the  Fourth  Brigade  of  the  Army  of  the 
Southwest,  he  advanced  upon  Springfield,  in  the  same 
State,  and  captured  it.    Pursuing  the  enemy  south- 
ward, he  led  the  advance,  was  in  the  engagements  at 
Cane  and  Sugar  Creeks,  in  February,  1862,  and  on 
the  27th  of  the  same  month,  defeated  Gates  at  Black- 
burn's Mills,  Ark.    He  bore  a  very  prominent  part, 
and  stubbornly  met  the  very  brunt  of  war,  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  where  the  rebel  power 
was  broken  in  Missouri  and  North  Arkansas.  Here 
he  had  three  horses  shot  under  him,  and  was  severely 
wounded;  and  for  his  gallantry  in  this  fight  he  was 
made  brigadier-general,  at  the  request  of  Major-Gen- 
eral Hal  leek,  who  had  succeeded  Fremont  in  charge 
of  the  Western  Department.    After  recovering  from 
his  wounds  he  reported  by  telegraph  to  the  War  De- 
partment, and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
j  District  of  Columbus,  Ky.    Soon  after  receiving  this 
appointment,  he  accomplished  with  great  vigor  and 
success  the  rebuilding  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, which  bail  been  wholly  destroyed  by  the  rebels, 
and  then,  in  June,  he  had  a  sharp  skirmish  with  a 
body  of  the  enemy,  handling  his  forces  with  such 
skill  and  effect  m  to  call  forth  the  hearty  commenda- 
tion of  both  Hailcek  and  Quimby.    In  further  recog- 
nition of  these  services,  he  was  honored  with  the 
command  of  the  Central  Division  of  the  Mississippi, 
with  headquarters  at  Trenton,  Tenn.    While  here  his 
troops  captured  various  tow  ns,  and  defeated  Villipigne 
on  the  Hatchee  river,  after  which  his  command  was 
enlarged,  and  his  headquarters  were  again  established 
at  Columbus.    He  signalized  his  return  to  this  post 
by  another  signal  victory,  capturing  General  Faulkner 
and  his  forces  near  island  No.  10,  and  taking  many 
prisoners. 

[n  the  autumn  of  1862,  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Corinth,  he  was  charged  with  the  Second  Division 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  in  the  district  organ- 
ized and  commanded  by  General  Grant.  Perhaps  it 
was  here  that  began  the  strong  friendship  which,  for  so 
many  years,  has  subsisted  between  our  hero  and  the 
great  chieftain.  General  Dodge  was  soon  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  District  of  Corinth.  In  the 
spring  of  18o3  he  defeated  the  Confederate  forces 
under  Forrest  andTTIher  conspicuous  rebel  officers. 
He  raised  and  equipped  large  numbers  of  colored 
troops.  His  education  and  experience  as  a  civil 
engineer  proved  of  invaluable  service  to  him  and  the 
cause  in  rebuilding  the  railroads  destroyed  by  the 
enemy.  But  he  knew  how  to  smash  things  as  well  as 
to  repair  them,  as  when  he  shortly  conducted  the  im- 
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jarUnt  campaign  up  the  Tennessee  Valley  to  the 
*»Vjhborhood  of  Decatur,  in  the  rear  of  Bragg's  army, 
t*r*tin.r  up  its  connections  and  cutting  ofl'and  wast- 

■  supplies,  and  aiding  in  the  rout  and  destrue- 
tkn  i.f  that  general's  forces.    The  Confederate  gov- 

•  at  estimated  the  stores  and  property  of  various 
1  -  which  he  thus  destroyed  at  many  millions  of 
<k.'ljr«.  On  July  5,  1SG3,  he  was  appointed  to  com- 
**ri-l  the  left  wing  of  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps, 

headquarters  at  Corinth,  Miss.    In  connection 
■  ith  a  movement  from  Vickshurg,  he  made  a  raid  on 
rjada,  of  that  State,  which  drove  the  enemy  south 
tf  the  place,  and  resulted  in  the  capture  of  an  immense 
ftaaiher  of  cars  and  locomotives.    While  at  the  head 
of  :he  Sixteenth  Army  Corps  he  joined  General  Sher- 
e»n  in  his  march  to  Chattanooga,  and  wintered  with 
bw  men  on  the  line  of  the  Nashville  and  Decatur 
Hailroad.    "He  is  an  able  officer,"  wrote  Grant  to 
Sherman,  "one  whom  you  can  rely  upon  in  an  eraer- 
frncy.''   And  the  reliance  was  to  be  on  his  skill  and 
tttrgy  as  an  engineer,  as  well  as  on  his  sagacity  and 
prowess  as  a  warrior.    Grant  could  not  subsist  his 
force*  at  Chattanooga  except  as  the  Nashville  and 
Decatur  Railroad  should  be  rebuilt:  and  this  hercu- 
lean task  was  fulfilled  by  General  Dodge  with  amazing 
despatch  and  efficiency.    Within  about  forty  days  he 
reconstructed  and  completed  the  whole  line,  including 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three  bridges,  trestles  and 
other  structures,  while  in  the  same  period  he  captured 
Decatur,  Ala.,  with  all  its  garrison,  in  a  well-planned 
bight  attack.    In  the  spring  of  18t>4  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  one 
of  the  three  armies  consolidated  for  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign.   As  the  mighty  host  moved  forward,  Dodge 
drove  hack  the  enemy  on  their  railway  at  Resaca,  and 
participated  in  the  battle  at  that  place  a  few  days 
later.   He  repulsed  a  dangerous  night  attack  of  the 
f»e  at  Nickajack  Creek,  Dallas,  and  it  was  his  men  who 
reached  nearest  the  rebel  lines  on  the  crest  of  Kene- 
saw  Mountain.    At  Ruff's  Mills  he  defeated  a  strong 
force  from  General  Hood's  Corps,  and  shortly  after- 
ward constructed,  Willi  bis  usual  lightning  speed  and 
wonderful  skill,  a  substantial  double-track  bridge 
across  the  Chattahoochee,  seventeen  hundred  feet 
long  and  twelve  feet  high,  over  which  the  entire 
Army  of  the  Tenne.-sec,  with  all  its  trains  and  artil- 
lery, marched  with  safety.   For  his  brave  and  faithful 
and  effective  services  in  this  campaign  he  was  made 
major-general  by  the  government  at  Washington. 
When  the  Confederates  under  General  Hood  made 
the  fierce  attack  under  which  McPherson  fell  mortally 
wounded,  Dodge's  corps  bore  the  brunt  of  the  encoun- 
ter, and  through  his  skill  and  intrepidity,  rescued  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  and  turned  the  tide  of  battle, 
capturing  eight  Hags  and  a  very  large  number  of 
prisoners.    Says  a  competent  authority  :  "  It  was  one 
of  the  fiercest-fought  contests  of  the  whole  war.    It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  here,  as  at  Pea  Ridge,  Gen- 
eral Dodge  saved  the  Union  army  from  terrible  disas- 


ter. Riding  rapidly  up  and  down  his  lines,  he  encour- 
aged his  men  to  hold  their  ground  or  die  in  the 
attempt,  This  corps  was  in  all  the  battles  in  the 
march  to  Atlanta,  and  no  one,  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  in  the  whole  consolidated  army,  lost  so  many 
killed  and  wounded." 

During  the  siege  of  Atlanta  General  Dodge  was 
himself  again  wounded,  receiving  a  gun-shot  in  the 
forehead  while  he  was  standing  in  the  rifle-pit  on  the 
skirmish  line,  superintending  an  advance.  This  was 
on  the  19th  of  August,  1864.  The  writer  of  this 
sketch  contributed  some  account  of  the  hero  and  this 
peril  to  his  life,  together  with  a  narrative  of  occur- 
rences that  took  place  immediately  afterward,  to  the 
Dancers  Mirror,  in  1877;  and  the  following  extract 
from  his  communication  may  not  be  amiss  here: 

"  The  papers,  1  remember,  reported  him  killed,  and 
some  of  them  gave  obituary  notices  of  him,  which  the 
general  must  have  read  some  time  afterward  with  a 
lively  interest.  Our  sorrow  was,  however,  soon  turned 
to  joy,  for  it  was  soon  announced  that  he  was  not 
dead,  but  was  still  living  and  would  doubtless  recover. 
In  his  weakened  condition  he  was  granted  a  furlough, 
and  took  the  opportunity  to  visit  his  friends  at  the 
East  and  there  recruit  his  strength.  I  met  him  on 
his  way  to  Boston,  on  board  one  of  the  Sound  steamers. 
It  had  been  many  years  since  I  had  seen  him,  but  1 
readily  recognized  him  among  the  passengers  who 
swarmed  the  deck,  and  we  had  a  long  chat  about  the 
recent  occurrences,  and  the  great  events  of  the  war, 
and  about  old  personal  friends  and  associations.  I 
told  him  that  Edward  Everett  was  to  speak  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  day  at  Faneuil  Hall,  in  advo- 
cacy of  the  re-election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  that 
he  ought  certainly  to  be  present.  He  said  he  had 
never  heard  Mr.  Everett,  and  expressed  a  desire  and 
purpose  to  be  there.  On  our  arrival  at  the  Parker 
House  early  tlie.  next  morning,  I  looked  into  the  first- 
issued  papers  and  ascertained  who  were  the  commit- 
tee of  arrangements  for  the  meeting.  The  notices 
made  mention  of  various  distinguished  men  who  were 
expected  to  grace  the  occasion,  but  the  name  of  Gen- 
eral Podge  was  not  in  the  list,  for  none  knew  of  his 
coming.  I  immediately  despatched  a  messenger  to 
one  of  the  committee,  and  informed  him  that  General 
Dodge  had  just  arrived  in  town.  The  general  was 
speedily  waited  upon  and  invited  to  a  place  on  the 
platform,  with  other  eminent  men,  at  the  approaching 
meeting.  The  hour  of  assembling  came  at  length, 
and  1  was  with  the  crowd  on  the  floor.  By  and  by 
the  long  line  of  State  and  city  officials,  and  of  the 
gifted  sons  of  Massachusetts  who  usually  surrounded 
the  matchless  orator^henever  he  spoke  in  public 
there  in  Boston,  began  to  file  up  from  below  and  to 
appear  upon  the  stage,  where  they  seated  themselves 
as  best  they  could.  The  general  was  there,  occupying 
a  place  at  the  left  of  the  speaker  and  near  the  front 
of  the  platform,  and  arrayed,  like  certain  other  army 
officers  who  were  with  him,  in  his  military  costume. 
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Charles  G.  Loring  presided,  aud  in  his  opening  and 
well-prepared  address,  referred  to  some  of  the  renowned 
heroes  of  the  war  and  friends  of  the  country.  I  doubt 
whether  he  knew  that  General  Dodge  was  close  at 
hand.  Certainly  the  thousands  before  him  did  nut. 
But  Mr.  Everett  did,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
thrilling  eifect  which  his  words  and  action  produced, 
when,  on  being  presented  to  tbe  vast  multitude,  he 
came  forward  in  his  most  spirited,  yet  ever  graceful 
manner,  and  said,  with  eloquent  voice,  that  the  chair- 
man had  given  us  the  names  of  not  a  few  who  had 
deserved  well  of  the  nation,  and  whom  they  all 
delighted  to  honor,  but  he  had  forgotten  to  mention 
one  who  was  present  with  them,  who  was  fresh  from 
the  battle-fields,  and  who  could  tell  us  that  all  was 
well  at  the  seat  of  war — Major-General  Dodge,  of  the 
Army  of  the  West.  The  enthusiasm  was  very  great, 
and  cries  immediately  came  from  all  parts  of  the  hall 
— "Dodge!"'  "Dodge!"'  "Dodge!"'  until  the  modest 
soldier  was  obliged  to  rise  and  allow  himself  to  be 
seen  of  the  assembled  thousands.  The  applause  that 
greeted  him  was  simply  tremendous,  and  the;  scene 
which  was  there  witnessed,  as  the  Western  warrior 
with  his  ghastly  wound,  aud  the  polished  and  silver- 
tongued  orator  of  the  East,  stood  side  by  side  before 
the  excited  multitude,  only  lacked  one  tiling  to  make 
it  beggar  all  description.  A  master  of  the  art  like 
Mr.  Everett  could  not  fail  at  such  a  moment.  "  Yes! 
fellow-citizens,"  he  exclaimed,  with  deepening  emo- 
tion and  ringing  tones,  as  he  pointed  his  quivering 
finger  at  the  brow  of  the  hero — "  Yes,  fellow-citizens, 
and  wearing  upon  his  forehead  honorable  scars,  which 
he  gained  while  imperiling  his  life  iu  the  defence  of 
the  Union  !"  Tins  was  the  needed  climax,  and  it  was 
perfect.  I  think  I  do  not  say  too  much  when  I  add 
that  what  I  have  here  described  was  the  most  interest- 
ing and  inspiring  incident  of  the  occasion,  and  I  felt 
quite  satisfied  with  the  success  of  my  little  plan,  and 
the  reception  which  was  extended  to  the  Danvers  sol- 
dier boy.  The  honors  which  were  showered  upon 
him  a  few  days  later,  in  his  native  town  and  its  vicin- 
ity, your  readers  all  remember.'' 

Concerning  the  terrible  wound  which  the  general 
had  received,  a  writer  said:  "The  ball  struck  the 
forehead  at  the  upper  edge  over  the  left  eye,  tore  off  a 
portion  of  the  scalp,  and  then,  passing  backwards, 
tore  a  gutter  two  or  three  inches  in  length  through 
the  scalp.  The  skull  is  not  fractured,  though  it  re- 
ceived a  severe  stroke.  He  was  immediately  conveyed 
to  his  quarters,  where  he  now  lies.  He  will  be  sent 
North  as  soon  as  practicable." 

As  soon  as  he  was  again  fit  for  duty,  General  Dodge 
once  more  reported  to  General  Sherman,  who  thought 
he  was  still  too  weak  to  continue  the  great  march  to 
the  sea,  and  President  Lincoln,  at  the  instance  of 
General  Grant,  assigned  him  to  the  Department  of 
the  Missouri,  where  he  relieved  General  Rosecranz. 
The  national  troops  in  Missouri  had  become  quite 
demoralized,  and  the  .State  wa.s  run  over  by  guerillas 


and  marauders.  General  Dodge  brought  order  out  of 
anarchy,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  called  upon  to 
send  the  great  body  of  his  organized  troops  to  Gen- 
eral Thomas  at  Nashville,  who,  by  this  timely  aid, 
was  all  the  more  enabled  to  win  the  glorious  victory 
he  gained  immediately  afterwards.  At  the  same 
time,  Kansas  and  Utah  were  merged  into  his  com- 
mand, adding  greatly  to  his  cares  and  responsibil- 
ties.  Winter  had  come,  and  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries which  were  entrusted  to  him  were  vast  in 
extent ;  yet  he  set  in  motion  the  fresh  forces  he  had 
raised  from  the  loyal  men  in  each  county,  broke  up 
the  bands  of  guerillas  aud  marauders,  and  compelled 
the  Indians,  who  were  warring  on  the  settlements 
from  the  Red  River  of  the  North  to  the  Red  River  of 
Texas,  to  sue  for  peace.  He  received  the  surrender 
of  four  thousand  of  Kirby  Smith's  army  in  Missouri 
and  of  the  Confederate  General  Jefferson  Thompson, 
with  eight  thousand  officers  and  men  in  Arkansas. 
His  experience  and  observations  in  these  parts  of 
the  country  led  him  to  advocate  the  handing  over  of 
the  Indian  tribes  to  the  War  Department,  to  lie 
treated  as  wards  of  the  nation  and  as  no  longer  inde- 
pendent and  treaty-making  powers. 

Of  the  military  merit  and  the  patriotic  services  of 
this  gallant  and  battle-scarred  soldier  of  the  Union, 
it  is  meet  that  we  should  here  let  those  testify  who 
have  been  most  competent  to  judge  and  from  whose 
words  there  is  no  appeal.  Among  them  are  the 
greatest  of  the  generals  aud  not  a  few  of  the  war 
Governors  and  other  illustrious  leaders  of  the  na- 
tion's cause,  to  say  nothing  of  the  concurrent  and 
unanimous  voice  of  subordinate  officers  and  privates 
iu  the  armies  which  he  commanded.  He  continu- 
ously and  abundantly  shared  the  trust  and  admira- 
tion of  General  Grant,  through  whose  influence  or 
direct  appointments  he  was  repeatedly  promoted  to 
higher  positions  and  honors,  as  has  already  been  suf- 
ficiently indicated.  Their  strong  friendship  for  each 
other  remained  unbroken,  and  is  a  matter  of  history. 
Ex-Governor  Noyes,  of  Ohio,  himself  a  maimed  and 
noble  veteran  of  the  war,  says:  "We  all  regarded 
General  Dodge  as  one  of  the  best  officers  of  the  army, 
—a  man  of  great  practical,  common  sense,  of  distin- 
guished gallantry,  of  a  patriotic  spirit  and  of  mili- 
tary genius."  General  Sherman  writes:  "General 
Dodge  is  one  of  the  generals  who  actually  fought 
throughout  the  Civil  War  with  great  honor  and  great 
skill,  commanding  a  regiment,  brigade,  division,  and 
finally  a  corps  d'aance,  the  highest  rank  command  to 
which  any  officer  can  attain."  General  Sheridan 
acknowledges  the  timely  and  effective  aid  he  received 
from  him  while  he  himself  was  chief  quartermaster 
and  chief  commissary,  and  says  that  lie  "did  splen- 
didly" aS  Pea  Ridge,  and  was  "spoken  of  by  officers 
and  men  of  the  army  in  the  very  highest  terms." 
Governor  Kirkwood,  of  Iowa,  writes:  "General  Dodge 
is  one  of  the  very  best  military  men  from  this  State. 
He  is  emphatically  a  fighting  man.    There  is  not  a 
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**f*  pallant  soldier  in  the  army,  nor   one  more 
*<r,by  or  capable."    Said  the  excellent  Senator 
Grants:  "There  a>-e  very  few  officers  the  equal,  and 
8*0 c  the  superior,  of  General  G.  M.  Dodge,  of  this 
P,  :r.  now  and  for  a  long  time  in  command  at  Cor- 
J»ih.  Miss.    He  has  always  been  selected  for  the 
*c*t  responsible  posts,  and  has  always  filled  the 
J..-:iest  expectations  formed  of  him."    Judge  Dillon, 
t*  -  rininent  jurist,  testilies :  "No  officer  in  the  ser- 
tlre  from  Iowa  has  acquired  more  just  and  deserved 
<£»tinction ;  no  one  has  been  more  faithful,  and  I 
guy  and  should  add,  more  useful  and  efficient;"  and 
l.i  the  same  connection  he  speaks  of  "  his  great  expe- 
rience, his  sleepless  vigilance,  his  unconquerable  en- 
rr*y,  and,  above  all,  his  solid  judgment  and  great 
practical  talents."    Major  General  Oglesby,  anxious 
to  serve  the  country's  best  interests,  urged  on  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  his  nomination  as  major  general,  say- 
ing: "  I  know  of  no  ollicer  at  this  time  more  deserving, 
nor  of  any  who  seeks  the  honor  less.    I  am  willing  to 
be  held  reponsible  1'or  his  official  acts."    But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  proceed  further  with  such  tributes,  which 
might  easily  be  multiplied  to  whatever  extent. 

Another  momentous  service  was  entered  upon  by 
General  Dodge  after  the  war  was  eiuled.  Soon  after 
he  first  went  to  the  West,  and  while  yet  a  youth,  he 
wrote  to  his  father  a  prophetic  letter,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  local  paper  in  his  native  town,  and  in 
which  he  indicated  a  plan  or  route  for  a  transconti- 
nental railway.  It  was  a  cherished  dream  which  one 
day  he  was  to  see  realized,  and  that,  too,  very  largely 
through  his  own  instrumentality.  To  this  end,  ex- 
tensive surveys  and  reconnoissances  were  made  by 
him  as  early  as  between  the  years  1853  and  1S58. 
The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  chartered  by  the 
United  States  Government,  July  1,  LSu2,  and  tin: 
next  year  the  first  regular  organization  was  effected, 
General  John  A.  Dix  being  elected  President.  Other 
gurveyors  were  in  the  field,  and  the  work  was  in 
process  of  construction  during  the  war.  When  the 
bloody  conflict  was  well  over,  General  Dodge  was 
tUMuiinou.sly  clioscn  by  the  directory  as  tin-  chief 
engineer  of  the  line.  This  was  on  the  1st  of  May, 
18GG.  The  service  was  most  congenial  to  him,  and 
he  readily  accepted  it, "General  Sherman,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  vast  department  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi, yielding  his  consent  as  General  Dodge  resigned 
for  the  purpose  his  commission  in  the  army.  The 
latter  entered  upon  his  new  undertaking  with  all  his 
accustomed  courage  and  zeal,  and  "organized  a  sys- 
tematic exploration  of  the  country  front  the  Arkansas 
Hirer  on  the  South  to  the  Sweet  Water  on  the  North, 
and  developed  the  country  with  preliminary  lines 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Lodge  Pole  through  to  the 
California  State  line."  His  judgment,  long  years  be- 
fore, as  to. the  best  practicable  route  for  the  road,  was 
confirmed  by  these  fresh  and  extensive  surveys,  and 
the  Union  Pacific  of  to-day  follows  very  nearly  the 
line  which  he  himself  was  the  first  to  mark  out." 
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Scarcely  had  he  begun  thus  to  superintend  this 
colossal  enterprise,  when  his  grateful  and  admiring 
fellow-citizens  in  Iowa,  while  he  was  absent  from 
home,  nominated  him,  in  July,  18G6,  as  representa- 
tive to  Congress.  Although  he  had  been  and  still 
was  an  ardent  Republican,  and  had  been  a  warm 
friend  and  supporter  of  President  Lincoln  and  other 
great  men  of  the  party,  it  would  have  been  strange  if 
his  name  should  have  failed  to  win  the  sympathy 
and  favor  of  men  of  other  political  associations. 
Consenting  to  lie  a.  candidate,  he  was  triumphantly 
elected  by  about  live  thousand  majority  over  a  very 
popular  competitor;  but  after  serving  for  a  single 
term  at  Washington,  he  declined  to  allow  his  name 
to  be  used  again  in  this  connection,  choosing  rather 
to  return  to  a  more  uninterrupted,  personal  supervis- 
ion of  his  responsible  and  gigantic  interests  and  cares 
in  the  West.  As  a  member  of  the  National  House  of 
Representatives,  he  served  on  the  Committee  on  Mil- 
itary Affairs,  secured  the  reimbursement  of  Iowa  for 
her  expenses  during  the  war,  gave  special  attention 
to  the  re-organization  of  the  army  and  to  the  defence 
of  the  border  against  the  Indians,  and  advocated  the 
claims  of  the  Union  Pacific  Road  upon  the  country's 
favor  and  support.  He  was  not  a  frequent  speaker 
on  the  floor;  but  whenever  he  felt  called  upon  to 
address  the  house,  his  words  were  pertinent  and 
weighty,  and  were  listened  to  with  marked  attention. 
Yet  his  influence  was  more  particularly  exercised  in 
a  practical  direction,  and  his  exceptionally  huge  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  military  matters  and  with 
the  immense  Territories  of  the  West,  with  all  their 
native  tribes  and  boundless  resources  and  capabil- 
ities, enabled  him  to  be  a  most  valuable  counsellor 
and  helper  in  many  important  questions  of  legislative 
or  governmental  action. 

From  May,  1806,  until  May,  1869,  the  corps  of 
engineers  under  the  direction  of  General  Dodge  had 
run  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  instru- 
mental lines  and  made  as  many  its  twenty-five  thou- 
sand miles  of  reconnoissances,  so  as  thoroughly  to 
develop  the  country  and  determine  the  location  of 
the  road.  Impressive  or  astonishing  as  may  seem 
the  bare  statement,  it  yet  fails  to  give  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  toil  and  the  hardships  that  were  endured, 
and  the  difficulties  and  perils  that  were  overcome,  in 
this  three  years'  service.  The  engineers  were  fre- 
quently exposed,  not  only  to  severe  inclemencies  of 
the  weather  and  to  much  scarcity  of  food  and  water, 
but  also  and  especially  to  the  hostility  of  the  Indians, 
whose  roving  bands  or  more  formidable  organized 
forces  beset  them  and  threatened  them  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Nothing  could  be  done  without  the 
protection  of  troops;  but  even  with  this  safeguard, 
members  of  the  corps  were  often  killed,  and  their 
partijfs  dispersed.  Again  and  again  General  Dodge 
and  his  men  were  obliged  to  give  battle  to  these  wily 
and  savage  foes,  and  rout  them,  and  pursue  them  to 
a  distance,  so  that  the  work  could  go  on.    It  was  not 
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alone  that  Lis  explorers  and  surveyors  had  to  find 
their  hazardous  way  across  streams,  and  through  for- 
ests, and  along  deep  valleys,  and  over  high  moun- 
tains, and  amidst  heavy  falls  of  rain  or  snow  ;  hut  at 
every  point  the  location  of  the  line  had  to  be  deter- 
mined, with  the  utmost  scientific  skill,  with  reference 
to  the  extraordinary  natural  features  of  the  territory, 
its  climatic  influences  and  the  grade  and  protection 
necessary  to  guard  the  road  against  the  effects  of 
storms  and  floods.  Not  only  was  the  general  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  road,  but  he  was  also  the  agent 
and  trustee  of  the  company,  to  secure  its  right  of 
way,  to  receive  and  dispose  of  the  lands  granted  to  it 
by  the  United  States  government  and  to  lay  out  and 
locate  the  towns  and  town  sites  along  the  route.  If 
he  was  brave  to  fight  and  strong  to  scatter  the  Indian 
bands  that  molested  him,  he  knew  well  how  to  treat 
with  them,  dealing  with  them  equitably  and  never 
betraying  their  confidence.  So  far  as  his  engineering 
achievement  was  concerned,  the  chief  difficulty  was 
to  be  met  in  carrying  the  road  over  the  llocky  Moun- 
tain range.  But  this  Titanic  work  was  accomplished 
at  length.  The  tracks  of  the  Central  Pacific  and  the 
Union  Pacific  finally  met  on  Promontory,  and  as  the 
lightning  flashed  the  intelligence  to  the  nations, 
"swiftly  the  telegrams  of  congratulation  began  to 
pour  in  upon  the  then  most  conspicuous  engineer  in 
the  world."  General  Sherman  sent  word  to  him : 
"All  honor  to  you,  to  Durant,  to  Jack  and  Dan 
Casement,  to  Reed  and  the  thousands  of  brave  fel- 
lows who  have  wrought  out  this  glorious  problem 
spite  of  changes,  storms,  and  even  the  doubts  of  the 
incredulous,  and  all  the  obstacles  you  have  now  hap- 
pily surmounted."  General  Dodge  was  immediately 
charged  with  the  delicate  task  of  adjusting  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  roads,  and  this,  too,  after  much 
negotiation,  was  successfully  done.  And  so  another 
great  victory  was  won  in  the  brilliant  and  eventful 
career  of  this  gifted  and  enterprising  son  of  old 
Essex.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  undertaking,  other 
difficulties  than  those  which  have  been  particularly 
referred  to  had  to  be  met.  There  were  unfriendly 
criticisms,  and  unfounded  accusations,  and  nameless 
hindrances  on  the  part  of  politicians  and  newspapers. 
But  the  general  knew  what  he  was  about.  The  gov- 
ernment saw,  as  well  as  himself,  the  unspeakable 
importance  of  this  transcontinental  railway  to  tin; 
nation  then  and  in  all  the  future.  While  he  was  in 
Congress  and  while  he  was  out  of  it,  he  commanded 
the  entire  confidence  of  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  Grant 
and  Sherman,  and  all  the  leading  men  at  Washing- 
ton, as  well  as  the  officers  of  the  company  whose  sal- 
aried servant  or  agent  he  was.  Such  was  his  influ- 
ence with  them  that,  in  connection  with  others  whose 
names  will  ever  be  honorably  associated  with  the 
work,  lie  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  constantly 
favorable  action  of  Congress,  and  so  making  sure  the 
end  in  view.  More  and  more,  as  the  years  go  on,  the 
vastness  and  beneficence  of  this  service  will  be  appa- 


rent, and  the  approving  words  of  the  several  succes- 
sive committees  appointed  by  Congress  to  examine, 
investigate  and  report  in  relation  to  it  will  find  a 
still  ampler  justification. 

While  General  Dodge  still  held  the  position  aa 
chief  engineer,  the  famous  Chinese  embassy,  with 
Anson  Burlingame  at  its  head,  visited  America, 
passed  over  the  Union  Pacific  Road,  and  made 
known  their  desire  to  secure  the  services  of  some 
one  who  should  take  charge  of  like  public  works  in 
their  own  vast  empire.  President  Grant  at  once  rec- 
ommended to  them  General  Dodge,  who  signified  his 
readiness  to  accept  the  position,  willing  to  serve  for 
a  limited  time  and  desiring  to  see  the  country;  but 
Burlingame  died  shortly  after,  and  the  plan  was 
abandoned. 

In  1868  General  Dodge  was  elected  a  director  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  has  since 
remained  in  that  relationship.  The  same  year  he 
was  delegate-at-large  from  Iowa,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Iowa  delegation  to  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention at  Chicago,  and  was  very  influential  in  deter- 
mining the  results  of  the  proceedings  of  that  occasion. 
When,  in  1870,  the  Iowa  Legislature  passed  a  law  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  State-house,  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Capitol  Commissioners,  and 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  supervising  the  work. 
It  was  in  1870,  also,  that  he  tendered  his  resignation 
as  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and 
received  the  "very  hearty  thanks  "  of  the  company 
for  his  "eminent  services,"  Oakes  Ames,  the  presi- 
dent, writing  to  him  a  letter  in  which  he  said,  "  When 
we  consider  the  great  difficulties  and  dangers  that 
beset  you  on  all  sides  while  locating  the  road  through 
an  uninhabited  country,  and  the  rapidity  with,  which 
the  work  was  accomplished,  we  are  gratified  and  sur- 
prised that  you  should  have  finished  this  work  in  so  per- 
fect and  acceptable  a  ma  nner."  Early  in  April,  1872,  he 
became  the  chief  engineer  of  the  company  which  had 
contracted  to  build  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Pailway, 
and  has  continued  for  ten  years  to  develop  the  wild 
regions,  and  bring  to  light  the  hidden  resources  of  the 
territory  south  of  the  lied  River,  as  before  he  had 
rendered  a  like,  yet  larger,  service  north  of  it.  A 
portion  of  the  latter  line  was  built  by  the  Pacific 
Pailway  Improvement  Company,  a  corporation  which 
lie  organized,  and  of  which  he  became  the  president. 
Of  other  such  companies  he  lias  also  been  president: 
the  American  Railway  Improvement  Company,  the 
International  Railway  Improvement  Company,  the 
Texas  and  Colorado  Railway  Improvement  Company 
and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  he  is,  at  present,  the  president  of  the  Pan 
Handle  Construction  Company  and  the  Colorado  and 
Texas  Railway  Construction  Company.  These  lines 
have  been  projected  with  the  view  of  connecting 
together  the  most  important  and  widely-separated 
points  in  the  West  and  Southwest,  and  of  opening 
the  vast  interiors  to  the  tide  of  immigration  and 
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travel,  and  to  the  commerce  of  river,  gulf  and  ocean. 
One  has  but  to  study  a  little  the  advancing  railway 
system  that  is  spreading  overall  those  immense  tracts 
of  territory,  to  see  what  an  inestimable  service' 
General  Dodge  is  still  rendering  to  his  country  and 
to  the  future. 

Of  all  his  pioneer  life,  and  his  explorations  into 
every  part  of  this  mighty  domain ;  his  personal  ven- 
tures, perils  and  escapes;  his  extensive  banking  and 
stock  operations  and  connections;  his  active  partici- 
pation in  political  conventions  and  campaigns,  and  in 
reunions  of  military  organizations ;  his  repeated  visits 
abroad  and  tours  in  other  lands ;  his  business  interests 
at  Council  Bluffs  and  vicinity,  and  his  domestic  rela- 
tions, there  is  not  space  here  for  us  to  write  as  we 
gladly  would.  In  character  he  is  modest,  earnest, 
faithful  and  true.  He  is  quiet,  but  forcible  in  con- 
versation, using  no  superfluous  words,  but  expressing 
his  thought  in  language  that  is  simple  and  direct. 
Possessed  of  a  friendly  spirit  toward  all,  and  most 
affectionate  in  his  relations  to  family  and  kindred,  he 
is  an  object  of  great  regard  and  pride  at  honre,  and 
amongst  all  who  know  him.  In  person  be  is  of  medium 
height,  of  spare  build  and  agile  frame,  with  strongly 
marked  features,  indicative,  in  every  line,  of  the 
patience  and  perseverance,  the  intelligence,  courage 
and  energy,  that  have  crowned  his  career  with  such 
success. 

The  general's  family  consists  of  his  wife  and  three 
children.  Again  and  again,  when  he  was  sick  or 
wounded  during  the  war,  Mrs.  Dodge  travelled  great 
distances  to  be  at  his  side,  and  to  tenderly  and  faith- 
fully nurse  him  into  health  and  strength  once  more 
for  his  country's  service.  The  children,  who  have 
received  their  education  abroad  as  well  as  at  home, 
are  Lettie,  Ella  and  Annie.  The  first  is  the  wife  of 
Mr.  E.  E.  Montgomery,  a  lawyer  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas;  the  second  married  Mr.  Frank  Fusey,  son  of 
ex-Congressman  Pusey,  of  Council  Bluffs;  the  third 
lives  with  her  parents,  and  "  has  displayed  considera- 
ble literary  talent,  being  an  occasional  contributor  to 
Borne  of  the  magazines."  The  family  mansion  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  attractive  in  the  city,  elegant 
in  its  appointments  and  beautiful  for  its  situation. 
Nathan  P.  Dodge,  the  brother  of  the  general,  is  a 
banker,  and  a  prominent  and  very  highly  esteemed 
citizen  of  Council  Bluffs.  Julia,  sister  of  the  two 
brothers,  married,  as  previously  stated,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Beard,  and  they  also  reside  in  the  same  place  with 
their  two  sons.  Living  amongst  this  circle  of  her 
children  and  descendants  of  two  or  three  generations 
is  the  venerable  mother,  Mrs.  Sylvanus  Dodge  herself, 
now  in  her  eighty-sixth  year  and  much  burdened 
with  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  From  this  remarka- 
ble woman  the  renowned  engineer  and  soldier  inher- 
ited no  Hinall'share  of  his  fortitude,  energy  and  deter- 
mination. In  all  her  changeful  and  checkered  life, 
and  amidst  all  iU  manifold  struggles  and  solicitations, 
her  devotion  to  her  family,  and  her  faith  in  their 


brighter  future,  have  never  flagged  or  wavered.  For 
many  years  she  has  seen  her  hopes  for  their  prosper- 
ity and  usefulness  pass  into  fulfillment,  and  she  still 
survives  to  receive  the  grateful  care  and  undying 
affection  of  the  objects  of  her  maternal  love  and  ser- 
vice. 


PHILIP  II.  WENTWOIITH. 
Philip  Henry  Wentworth,  though  not  a  native,  of 
Danvers,  was  a  valued  citizen  of  the  town  during 
many  of  the  last  years  of  his  useful  life,  and  there 
ended  his  days.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  July  6, 
1818,  and  was  the  son  of  Philip  Wentworth,  who 
was  born  in  the  same  city,  in  1787.  His  mother's 
name,  previous  to  her  marriage,  was  Eliza  Orrok. 
While  yet  very  young  lie  was  sent  to  a  boarding- 
school  in  Dorchester,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Vose,  and  after- 
ward to  school  at  South  Hadley.  Subsequently,  he  at- 
tended theEnglish  High  School  in  Boston.  Attbeage 
of  sixteen  he  entered  the  dry-goods  commission  house 
of'Sayles  &  Hitchcock,  better  known  in  later  years 
under  the  name  of  Sayles,  Merriam  &  Co.  Of  this 
firm  he  became  a  partner  when  but  twenty-one.  In 
1841  he  married  Mary  M.  Loing,  of  Newburyport, 
but  formerly  from  the  State  of  Maine.  A  twelve- 
month or  more  afterward  he  went  to  New  York  and 
accepted  a  partnership  with  Mr.  C.  Langley,  in  that 
city  ;  but  in  1848  returned  to  Boston,  and  thenceforth 
was  prominently  known  as  of  the  house  of  Stanlield 
&  Wentworth,  or,  still  later,  Stanfield,  Wentworth  & 
Co.  He  had  been  for  some  years  a  resident  of  llox- 
bury,  when,  his  wife  having  died,  he  was  again  mar- 
ried, June  4,  1856,  to  Miss  Harriet  Lucetta  Daniell, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  N.  Daniel),  also 
of  Roxbury,  and  both  of  blessed  memory.  Mr.  Dan- 
iell will  be  remembered  as  having  long  been  at  the 
head  ol  a  large  dry-goods  establishment  in  Summer 
Street,  Boston,  and  all  who  ever  dealt  with  him  or 
knew  him,  gratefully  call  to  mind  the  purity,  recti- 
tude and  loveliness  of  his  character.  Mrs.  Daniell  was 
a  worthy  helpmeet  of  such  a  man  ;  possessing  a  si ng-u- 
laily  sweet  and  beautiful  spirit,  and  richly  adorned 
with  the  virtues  and  graces  of  Christian  woman- 
hood. The  influence  of  such  a  parentage  found  a 
new  sphere  for  its  exercise  as  the  new  bride  entered 
the  home  of  the  husband  and  his  four  motherless 
children.  Early  in  1865,  he  removed,  with  his  family, 
to  Danvers,  and  established  himself  on  a  large  and 
valuable  estate  which,  with  its  elegant  mansion  and 
charming  grounds,  continued  to  be  the  place  of  his 
residence  to  the  end  of  his  life.  It  was  after  foui 
other  children  had  been  born  to  him  uuder  his  second 
marriage  and  while  yet  be  was  pursuing  still  his  suc- 
cessful business  in  Boston  that  the  great  fire  which 
devastated  so  extensive  a  portion  of  that  city  and 
swept  away  in  an  hour  the  fortunes  of  so  many  of  its 
merchants  visited,  with  the  rest,  the  house  of  Stan- 
field,  Wentworth  &  Co.,  with,  its  destructive  fury. 
Like  so  many  others,  Mr.  WenrSvorth  never  quite  re- 
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covered  from  the  terrible  effects  of  the  calamity. 
Says  an  obituary  notice  of  him,  which  appeared  in 
the  Commercial  Bulletin,  shortly  after  his  death, — 
"He  met  with  heavy  reverses  at  the  time  of  the  great 
fire;  but,  having  the  undiminished  confidence  of  his 
business  connections  soon  reinstated  himself,  and  was 
for  several  years  in  active  business  in  the  firm  of 
Wentworth  &  Case.  Of  late,  he  had  withdrawn  to  a 
large  extent  from  active  business,  spending  much  of 
his  time  at  his  home  in  Danvers,  retaining,  however, 
an  office  in  Boston,  where  he  was  to  be  seen  during 
business  hours." 

Among  the  most  marked  features  of  Mr.  Went- 
worth's  character  were  his  indomitable  courage,  en- 
ergy and  perseverance.  Not  even  the  appalling  disas- 
ter that  had  befallen  him,  and  that  has  just  been 
referred  to,  had  any  effect  to  frighten  or  paralyze 
him.  It  only  nerved  him  to  more  heroic  exertions, 
and  it  was  quite  touching  to  see  with  what  manly 
patience  and  determination  he  bravely  strove,  through 
successive  years  and  against  fearful  odds,  to  retrieve 
his  shattered  fortunes.  Thoroughly  honest  and  just, 
he  could  not  bear  to  owe  a  debt  which  he  could  not 
pay,  and  if  ever  one  purposed  and  labored  that  none 
should  be  losers  by  any  mishap  or  calamity  of  his 
own,  it  was  he.  It  was  quite  wonderful  what  victory 
he  wrung  from  the  jaws  of  such  defeat.  His  losses 
were  great,  but  his  gains  were  greater. 

Whatever  his  discouragements,  his  cheerfulness 
never  forsook  him.  His  fine  face  was  always  lighted 
with  its  glow  of  good  feeling  and  of  the  joy  that  was 
within  and  that  was  too  deep  to  be  much  disturbed  by 
change  of  outward  circumstances.  He  was  habitu- 
ally hearty  and  cordial.  His  welcomes  were  warm 
and  free,  and  his  hospitality  was  genuine  and  boun- 
tiful. He  was  one  of  the  most  generous  of  men  and 
was  one  of  the  truest  of  friends.  He  scorned  tilings 
that  were  false  or  base,  and  impressed  all  who  knew 
him  or  had  to  do  with  him  with  a  sense  of  the  noble- 
ness of  his  nature.  Nothing  was  more  characteristic 
of  him  than  his  straightforwardness  and  transpa- 
rency of  mind  and  conduct.  It  was  an  clement  that 
revealed  itself  in  every  word,  loci;  and  deed,  lie 
was  just  what  he  seemed,  and  no  one  could  for  a 
moment  mistake  his  thought  or  motive,  or  misinter- 
pret his  action  or  life. 

Full  often  the  child  is  the  father  to  the  man,  and 
a  pretty  story  is  told  of  Mr.  Wentworth  as  a  lad,  that 
goes  to  show  how  the  truthfulness  aud  frankness 
that  marked  him  in  all  his  mature  years,  was  with 
him  even  at  the  very  first.  It  seems  to 'us  as  good 
as  the  story  of  young  George  Washington  and  his 
hatchet,  and  we  venture  to  say  it  is  much  more 
authentic.  The  boys  of  the  neighborhood  where 
"  Phil,"  or  "  Harry,"  as  he  was  also  called,  lived, 
were  once  on  a  time  at  their  winter  play  on  the  Com- 
mon in  the  vicinity  of  Tremont  Street.  There  was 
then  no  fence,  as  now,  between  the  mall  and  the 
thoroughfare,  and  where  to-day  extends  along  the 


eastern  side  a  row  of  shops  and  stores,  there  was  a 
continuous  line  of  handsome  residences  of  princely 
merchants,  "  Harry "  threw  a  snow-ball  that  went 
xlireetly  through  a  window  of  otic  of  these  line  man- 
sions. The  little  urchins  all  knew  very  well  that  the 
proprietor  was  a  hot-tempered  and  violent  man,  and 
at  once  cried  out,  "Run,  Harry,  run  !"  And  run  he 
did  ;  not  away,  as  doubtless  many  a  boy  would  have 
done,  but  straight  up  the  steps  to  tell  the  family  with- 
in just  what  he  had  done.  Before  he  had  a  chance  to 
ring  the  bell,  the  old  gentleman  of  the  house  appeared 
at  the  door  in  a  furious  state  of  mind,  but  at  once 
grew  calm  and  gentle  as  the  little  fellow  openly  ac- 
knowledged himself  to  be  the  offender  and  offered 
a  manly  apology.  The  affair  was  instantly  treated  as 
of  no  consequence,  and  "Phil's"  companions  were 
quite  amazed  at  the  friendly  consideration  which  was 
accorded  to  him. 

Very  soon  after  their  removal  from  Roxbury  to 
Danvers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wentworth  were  foremost  in 
starting  a  new  Unitarian  Church  in  their  adopted 
town.  The  history  of  this  enterprise  is  related  else- 
where in  these  pages,  yet  the  briefest  sketch  of  Mr. 
Wentworth's  life  would  be  defective,  indeed,  without 
a  conspicuous  reference  to  his  agency  and  activity  in 
this  work  and  to  all  which  such  a  beneficent  service 
implies.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  efforts  and 
zeal  of  others  who  were  associated  with  them  to  say 
that  he  and  his  wife  were  exceptionally  prominent 
in  the  movement,  watching  and  guiding  faithfully 
the  fortunes  of  the  young  society,  and  giving  to  it 
their  time,  means,  energy  and  constant  sympathy  and 
presence  for  more  than  twenty  years,  aud  until  their 
common  devotion  to  it  w  as  broken  by  death.  It  was 
at  their  beautiful  home  that  Rev.  L.  J.  Livcrmore, 
who  was  so  long  tin1  pastor  of  the  church,  and  the 
many  others  who  from  time  to  time  supplied  its 
desk,  were  most  heartily  welcomed  as  guests  and 
there  found  strength  and  encouragement  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry.  Both  and  all  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  that  their  unselfish  labors  and  care  were  not  in 
vain.  A  tasteful  aud  convenient  house  of  worship 
was  ere  long  built  and  paid  for,  and  it  stands  as  no 
unfit  monument  of  the  earnest  and  unfailing  fidelity 
of  those  who  ensured  its  erection,  but  especially  of 
him  who  was  the  one  main  reliance  in  "  the  day  of 
small  things,"  as  also  afterward  in  seasons  of  greater 
prosperity.  In  such  relations  or  interests  Mr.  Went- 
worth was  ever  ready  and  prompt  to  discharge  any 
task  or  duty  which  seemed  to  be  required  of  him,  or 
in  which  he  might  be  useful  to  the  cause.  Nothing 
here  appeared  to  be  menial  or  trivial.  No  matter  what 
the  service,  it  was  to  him  important,  and  he  was  glad  to 
do  it,  as  unto  the  Lord.  He  made  small  pretensions 
or  professions,  but  he  was  a  man  of  deeds,  and  his 
whole  soul  was  in  what  he  wrought. 

He  died  in  the  fulness  of  his  manhood,  April  10, 
188G.  His  funeral  obsequies  took  place  on  the  14th, 
at  the  church  he  had  done  so  much  to  erect  and  in 
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which  he  hud  so  often  worshipped.  The  services, 
ctisistiiig  of  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Hudson,  of  Peabody ;  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Israel, 
afSftlcin,  and  an  address  by  Rev.  S.J.  Barrows,  editor 
of  the  Christian  JRegisier,  were  very  appropriate  and 
impressive,  and  a  memorial  pamphlet  has  since  been 
published,  giving  just  and  eloquent  tributes,  from 
Mr.  Barrows  and  others  to  the  noble  qualities  of  the 
dtp.'irted.  One  who  knew  him  perfectly  has  written 
ofbim, — "His  spiritual  and  religious  life  grew  and 
deepened  to  the  end.  He  so  loved  to  think  and  talk 
of  the  future  life  that,  when  the  summons  came,  he 
was  only  happy  in  the  thought  of  exchanging  his 
faith  in  the  unseen  to  the  light  of  the  glorious 
reality.  It  was  such  an  accustomed  thought  that  the 
change,  though  it  came  so  suddenly,  did  not  disturb 
his  peace  more  than  a  summons  to  take  a  day's  jour- 
ney would  have  done." 

Mr.  Livermore,  his  beloved  pastor,  survived  him 
just  seven  weeks.  In  death,  as  in  life,  they  were  not 
divided.  Their  friendship  for  each  other  was  pecu- 
liarly strong  and  affectionate,  and  the  trust  and  ad- 
miration which  the  minister  is  well  known  to  have 
cherished  towards  his  parishioner  could  not  have 
been  warmer  or  profounder  than  the  same  sentiments 
entertained  toward  him  by  the  writer  of  this  sketch, 
who  knew  him  even  longer,  bad  sustained  like  rela- 
tions with  him,  had  seen  him  much  in  the  church, 
in  the  home  and  in  society,  and  can  only  think  of 
him  as  one  who  was,  indeed,  a  man,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word. 


ALFRED  TJIASK. 

Alfred  Trask  was  born  in  Newport,  X.  H.,  Decem- 
ber?, 1811,  his  father,  John  Trask,'  having  moved 
from  Beverly,  Mass.,  the  previous  year.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  nine  children,  five  sisters  and  three 
brothers.  Mrs.  Benjamin  Woodbury,  Mr.->.  John 
Moulton  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Boker  resided  in  North 
Beverly;  Mrs.  Timothy  Endicott,  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Bachelder  and  a  brother,  John  Trask,  resident?  of 
Newporti  and  Sunnpee,  N.  H.  Another  brother,  Isra- 
el Tra.-k,  settled  in  Gloucester,  Mass. 

From  boyhood  blest  with  perfect  health  and  great 
energy,  he  early  displayed  good  judgment  and  execu- 
tive ability,. developing  in  manhood  sagacity  in  busi- 
ness affairs.  He  was  repeatedly  urged  to  accept  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  trust,  thereby  proving  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  reposed  in  him  by  his  fellow-men, 
but  preferred,  with  his  retiring  disposition,  to  see 
others  enjoy  the  honor,  and  rely  on  his  helping  hand 
to  sustain  them  in  keeping  it.  With  equal  generosity 
i3  he  ever  interested  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  pub- 
lie  welfare  of  the  town. 

At  twenty-one,  with  an  extremely  limited  school 
education,  Ik;  started  in  life  to  make  his  own  fortune 

1  John  Tnusk  wan  a  major  and  foiiglit  at  Bunker  QUI,  also  used  hia 
own  oxen,  hunt*  and  team*  to  throw  up  Hie  eartli  works  at  the  building 
of  the  entrenclinieuta.' 


without  a  larthing.  His  mother  gave  him  the  making 
of  a  freedom  suit,  the  cloth  being  afterwards  paid  for 
from  his  own  earnings.  For  two  summers  he  hired 
out  for  ten  dollars  a  month,  and  the  rest  of  the  season 
logging  and  wood  chopping  engaged  his  attention, 
His  twenty-third  year,  in  company  with  others,  he 
worked  a  farm  on  shares,  clearing  one  hundred  dol- 
lars profit.  At  twenty-four,  tired  of  fanning  he  left 
Newport  and  came  to  what  was  then  called  Danvers 
Plains,  resolved  to  try  his  hand  in  business  as  drover. 
With  the  small  amount  of  money  saved  he  made 
short  trips  into  the  country,  buying  pigs  and  cattle, 
selling  and  trading  them  on  his  way  home,  where  he 
arrived  after  two  weeks' absence,  usually  with  a  profit 
that  was  an  incentive  to  continue  in  this  line  of  busi- 
ness, the  same  in  which  his  lather  before  him  had  en- 
gaged. 

His  indomitable  will  and  self-reliance  gained  for 
him  the  encouragement  he  craved  from  business  men 
who  recognized  bis  ability,  and  an  offer  of  money 
to  execute  his  plans  was  kindly  tendered  from  an  old 
resident  of  his  boyhood  home.  The  indebtedness  of 
one  hundred  dollars  was  promptly  paid  and  a  contin- 
uance of  the  favor  politely  declined,  but,  with  an  en- 
ergy redoubled  and  a  renewed  will  to  do  and  dare,  he 
pluckily  kept  on.  At  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  on 
the  5th  of  March,  183.9,  he  married  Mary  J.  Blackey, 
of  Sandwich,  N.  H.  Of  this  union  nine  children 
were  born. 

Alfred  Moulton  Trask,  born  June  25,  1840; 
Julia  Ann  Trask,  born  December  15,  1841  ;  Charles 
Wesley  Trask,  born  February  14,  1844;  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Trask,  horn  February  20,  1840;  George  Edward 
Trask,  born  February  6,  1848;  Sarah  Bachelder  Trask, 
born  September  1,1850;  Nancy  Ellen  Trask,  born 
January  18,  1853;  Henry  Woodbury  Trask,  born  No- 
vember 10,  1850  ;  Frank  Boker  Trask,  born  February 
12,  1850. 

Realizing  how  much  he  lacked  from  his  own  limited 
amount  of  schooling,  it  was  his  greatest  desire  that 
his  children  should  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  to  further  the  project  no  expense  was 
spared.  After  completing  their  education,  with  rare 
forethought  and  generosity,  he  established  each  in  a 
good  business  and  also  purchased  homes  for  those  who 
were  married. 

The  eldest,  Alfred  M.  Trask,  attended  school  at  New 
London  Academy,  N.  H.,  and  afterwards  was  started 
in  the  stock  business  in  Canada,  and  some  years  later 
settled  in  Brocton,  where  a  house  was  presented  to 
him. 

The  eldest  daughter,  Julia  Ann,  was  graduated  at 
Tilton  Academy,  N.  H.,  but  died  September  7,  1862, 
in  her  twenty-first  year. 

Charles  Wesley  Trask,  after  graduating  at  the  Dan- 
vers High  School,  also  attended  school  in  Tilton,  and 
for  a  business  was  started  in  a  fine  market  in  Wal- 
tham,  but  for  several  years  has  been  living  on  an  ex- 
tensive farm  given  by  his  father  in  Sandwich,  N.  H. 
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Mary  Elizabeth  Trask  married  quite  young,  but 
died  when  only  twenty  years  of  age,  leaving  one  son, 
William  Alfred  Patch. 

George  Edward  Trask  was  graduated  from  Danvers 
High  School  and  afterwards  attended  a  Commercial 
College  in  Boston.  A  house  was  given  him  in  Wes- 
tern, and  he  started  in  the  slaughtering  business. 

^arah  B.  Trask  attended  school  at  the  Female 
Academy  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  and  on  her  marriage  with 
Roswald  D.  Bates,  was  presented  with  a  house  on  Co- 
nan  t  Street,  Danvers. 

Nancy  Ellen  Trask  was  a  graduate  from  the  High 
School  in  Danvers  and  later  from  the  Abbot  Acad- 
emy in  Andover,  and  on  her  marriage  with  Henry  W. 
Swett,  was  given  a  house  in  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Henry  W.  Trask  also  graduated  at  the  Danvers 
High  School  and  then  attended  the  school  of  Tech- 
nology in  "Worcester,  Mass.  At  present  he  is  unmar- 
ried and  living  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

The  youngest  son,  Frank  B.  Trask,  is  the  only 
member  of  the  family  residing  in  the  old  home.  He 
learned  the  upholstery  trade,  and  has  recently  opened 
an  extensive  furniture  establishment  on  Maple  Street. 
Danvers. 

Aside  from  the  benefits  conferred  on  his  own  fami- 
ly, to  numerous  others  has  his  helping  hand  been  ex- 
tended. By  some  the  confidence  has  been  abused, 
while  others  have  profited  by  the  aid  rendered,  to  the 
mutual  pleasure  of  all  concerned.  It  is  well  to  note 
the  prominent  characteristics  that  mark  Alfred  Trask 
one  of  the  most  successful  self-made  men  of  Essex 
County. 

His  business  of  drover  was  carried  on  for  a  period 
of  thirty  years,  then  he  changed  it  to  a  wholesale 
butcher  for  ten  years  more,  when  he  concluded  to  re- 
tire from  active  business  and  attend  to  private  affairs 
and  the  care  of  his  spacious  house  and  grounds, — the 
realization  of  his  boyhood's  hopes,  acquired  by  years 
of  constant  toil,  backed  by  energy  and  courage,  which 
the  rising  generation  would  do  well  to  emulate. 

June  8,  1872,  he  met  with  a  great  loss  in  the  death 
of  his  wife  who,  with  marked  energy  and  frugality, 
hail  ever  been  a  ready  helper  in  amassing  a  compe- 
tency for  the  future. 

His  second  marriage  occurred  September  1,  1873? 
to  a  very  estimable  woman,  Dora  T.  Webster,  of  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  who  has  made  herself  much  beloved  by 
all  those  who  enjoy  her  acquaintance,  and  for  the 
many  Christian  acts  of  unostentatious  charity  and 
kindness.  To  do  good  for  others  is  the  one  thought 
uppermost,  having  great  sympathy  for  young  and 
old,  and  their  good  ami  welfare.  The  esteem  in  which 
she  is  held  by  the  little  flock  of  grandchildren  must 
indeed  be  flattering  to  her,  with  her  keen  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  in  all  things  in  life. 

May  the  Angel  of  Peace  and  Contentment  hover 
for  many  years  over  the  home  of  -Mr.  and  Mrs,  Alfred 
Trask,  is  the  heart-felt  wish  of  their  numerous  frjends 
and  acquaintances. 


EBEN  GARDNER  BERRY. 
For  many  years  no  man  has  been  more  familiarly 
associated  with  Danvers  Plains  than  Eben  G.  Berry, 
and  no  portrait  will  be  more  generally  recognized,  not 
only  by  Danvers  people,  but  by  many  others  through- 
out the  county,  than  that  of  him  which  here  ap- 
pears.   For  a  period  extending  from  1808  the  site  of 
the  present  Hotel  Danvers  has  been  sufficiently  iden- 
tified by  the  name  of  "  Berry's  Corner."    In  the  year 
named  Ebenezer  Berry,  who  had  come  down  from 
Andover,  bought  out  the  old  tavern  and  began  inn- 
keeping.    He  married  Hitty  Preston,  a  daughter  of 
Captain  Levi  Preston,  of  Danvers.    The  subject  of 
this  sketch,  the  son  of  these  parents,  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1809.    He  was  the  only  son,  and  about  the 
time  of  his  coming  of  age  he  succeeded  to  his  father's 
business.    Since  then,  for  nearly  sixty  years,  both  in 
the  old  tavern  and  in  the  new  hotel  which  he  himself 
built,  he  has  either  himself  or  by  lessee  entertained 
such  of  the  public  as  sought  his  hospitality. 

The  hall  of  the  old  tavern  was  the  scene  of  many 
events  of  great  local  historical  interest,  concerning 
which  Mr.  Berry  has  contributed  many  reminiscences, 
which  have  been  incorporated  in  the  sketch  of  the 
Plains  in  previous  pages.  These  reminiscences,  very 
properly  a  part  of  his  biography,  Mr.  Berry  modestly 
insists  are  sufficient  to  accompany  his  portrait.  He 
has  been  twice  married— first  to  Elizabeth  J.  Abbott 
of  Andover;  second  to  Mrs.  Sarah  (Nichols)  Page. 
The  latter  died  recently.  He  has  but  one  survi- 
ving child — Mis.  Emily  B.,  wife  of  Deacon  John 
S.  Learoyd.  Another  daughter  was  Caroline,  wife  of 
the  late  Captain  James  A.  Johnson,  who  left  two 
children,  now  living  in  Danvers.  He  has  a  sister, 
Mehitable,  widow  of  Henry  Sperry,  living  in  close 
neighborhood  to  him.  A  few  years  ago  he  built 
the  fine  dwelling  in  which  he  resides,  on  Conant 
Street,  next  east  of  the  hotel. 


C  IT  A  PTE  II  XL  I. 
IPSWICH. 

BY  M.  V.  B.  PERLEY. 


PRE-HISTORIG. 


DISCOVERIES. 

1,  Phoenicians  and  Norwegians.  —  This  territory, 
once  the  abode  of  the  red  man,  and  known  to  him  by 
the  name  of  Agawani,  was  settled  by  our  ancestors 
some  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It 
was,  however,  known  to  the  white  race,  no  doubt,  at 
a  very  much  earlier  period.    The  learned  suspect 
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that  the  Phoenicians  visited  our  New  England  shores 
in  ancient  times,  and  that  Norwegian  adventurers 
♦ojourned  here  ahout  nine  hundred  years  ago. 
Certainly,  their  annals  treat  of  voyages  of  adventure 
and  discovery,  and  it  only  remains  to  find  the  places 
they  describe.  Their  "vinland,"  Mr.  Fewkes,  a 
cummer  sojourner  with  us,  and  an  archaeologist,  de- 
clares to  be  located  here,  citing  the  ocean  beacon,  the 
Changed  channel,  the  cellars  and  foundations  of  nine 
huii<es,  and  the  remains  of  three  wells,  which  evince 
a  greater  antiquity  than  do  any  known  works  of  a 
similar  nature  of  Puritan  origin. 

2.  Maps. — In  the  eagerness  of  navigators  to  find  a 
■Lort  northwest  route  to  the  East,  Canada  was  well 
aud  very  accurately  mapped,  while  New  England's 
"cartography,"  says  Kohl,  "remained  very  defective 
through  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

3.  Champlain. — In  1604  Champlain,  who  afterwards 
attached  his  name  to  the  beautiful  lake  at  Vermont, 
explored  the  coast  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to 
Flymouth  Bay,  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  shore. 
At  Saco  Bay  he  observed  a  marked  change  jn  Indian 
habits,  mode  of  life  and  language.  The  tribes  at  the 
Kast  were  nomadic,  living  wholly  by  fishing  and  the 
chase.  At  Saco  and  at  the  West  they  were  sedentary, 
and  subsisted  mainly  on  the  products  of  the  soil. 
Around  their  settlements  were  fields  of  Indian  corn, 
gardens  of  squashes,  beans  and  pumpkins,  and  a  gen- 
erous patch  of  tobacco.  At  the  headland  we  call 
Cape  Ann,  the  land  of  Masconnomet,  of  whom  we  are 
soon  to  speak,  the  natives  were  cordial  and  highly  in- 
telligent. Furnished  with  a  crayon,  they  made  an 
accurate  outline  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  indicated 
their  six  tribes  and  chiefs  by  as  many  pebbles. 

4.  Ilardie  et  al. — In  1611  Captain  Edward  Ilardie 
and  Nicholas  Hobson  were  kindly  received  here.  In 
1614  the  famous  adventurer,  John  Smith,  found  "a 
multitude  of  people."  He  explored  and  mapped  the 
territory,  naming  it  Southampton,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Prince  Charles,  and  thus  described ,it, — "Here  are 
many  rising  hills,  and  on  their  tops  and  descents  are 
many  corne  fields  and  delight  full  grones.  On  the 
east  is  an  isle  of  two  or  three  leagues  in  length,  the 
one  halfe  plaine  marisb  ground,  fit  for  pasture  or  salt 
ponds,  with  manyfaire  high  groues  of  mulberry  trees. 
There  are  also  okes,  pines,  walnuts  and  other  wood 
to  make  this  place  an  excellent  habitation."  A  mere 
mention  of  these  must  suffice;  though  they  may  have 
left  traces  of  their  handiwork,  they  embalmed  no 
thought  or  feeling. 

Indians. 

1.  Territory. — The  Atlantic  Ocean  o*n  the  east, 
Cochichawich  (now  Andover),  on  the  west,  the  Mer- 
rimack (Sturgeon j  River  on  the  north,  and  theNaum- 
keag  (now  North)  River,  at  Salem,  on  the  south,  en- 
closed the  beautiful  territory  of  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  thousand  five  hundred  acres,  called  Agawam. 
The  name  signified  "Resort  for  fish  of  passage,"  and 


was  eminently  appropriate.  "With  the  spring  came 
the  myriad-swarming  alewife  and  the  bone-burdened 
shad,  and  river  and  brook  and  pond  became  an  Eden 
of  new  life.  In  late  summer  schools  of  mackerel 
darkened  the  waters  of  the  bay,  as  they  migrated  to 
their  southern  sequestered  home.  Here  the  blue  fish 
sported  and  the  doughty  sturgeon  pursued  his  prey. 

2.  Sagamore. — The  name  of  the  Sagamore  of  this 
princely  domain  was  Masconnomet,  sometimes  called 
Masconnomo,  or  John.  His  exact  relation  to  other 
tribes  is  unknown.  He  may  have  been  a  sub-tribe  of 
the  Massachusetts,  or  the  Aberginians,  a  great  na- 
tion, the  power  of  whose  sachem  is  said  to  have  ex- 
tended from  the  Charles  River  to  the  Merrimac;  but 
he  seems  to  have  been  under  the  leadership  of  the 
powerful  Pennacooks.  His  subjects  are  represented 
as  kind-hearted  and  tractable.  Captain  Hardie  and 
Nicholas  Hobson,  exploring  the  coast  in  1611,  testi- 
fied to  kinder  treatment  by  these  natives  than  by 
others. 

3.  His  Conversion. — After  Governor  "Winthrop  had 
arrived  in  Salem  harbor,  1629,  Masconnomet  and  one 
of  his  men  went  on  board  the  Governor's  ship,  Sun- 
day morning,  June  13th,  and  remained  all  day.  The 
governor's  object  in  coming  to  New  England  was  to 
Christianize  the  Indians.  He  so  far  succeeded  here 
that  March  8,  1644,  Masconnomet  put  himself,  his 
subjects,  and  his  possessions  •  under  the  government 
protection  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  agreed  to  be 
instructed  in  the  Christian  religion.  The  purpose  of 
this  chief  and  a  few  of  his  friends  is  shown  in  the 
following  examination  : 

1.  Will  you  worship  llio  only  true  God  and  not  blaspheme  ?  Ans.  We 
do  desire  to  reverence  the  God  of  tin:  English,  and  to  apeak  well  of  him, 
because  wo  see  Ilu  ■  lot li  better  to  the  English  than  other  gods  do  to  oth- 
ers. 2.  Will '  you  cease  from  swearing  falsely  t  Ans.  We  know  not  what 
swearing  is.  Will  you  refrain  from  working  on  the  Sabbath,  especially 
in  Christian  towns  1  A  ns.  It  id  easy  for  us — wo  have  little  to  do  any  day, 
and  can  well  rest  on  that  day ,  -1.  Will  you  honor  your  parents  and  all 
your  superiors  f  Ans.  It  is  our  custom  to  do  so.  5.  Will  you  refrain 
from  hilling  any  man  without  cause  and  authority?  Ans.  It  is  good,  and  we 
desire  it.  (i.  Will  you  put  away  fornication,  adultery,  incest,  rape,  sodomy 
aud  beastialilyf  Ans.  Though  some  of  our  people  do  sumo  of  these 
tilings,  we  count  them  naught,  and  do  not  allow  them.  7.  Wilt  you  put 
I  aicay  stealing  f  Ans.  We  answer  this  as  the  sixth  question,  s.  Will  you 
|  allow  your  children  to  read  the  word  of  God,  so  that  they  may  knoie  him 
aright,  and  worship  him  in  his  own  way  f  Ans.  We  will  allow  this  as 
opportunity  will  permit,  and  as  the  English  live  among  lis,  wo  desiru  to 

do  HO. 

4.  Friendly  .Tokens. — The  examination  was  satisfac- 
tory; they  were  "solemnly  received,"  and  were  then 
presented  to  the  court.  They  gave  the  court  twenty- 
six  fathoms  of  wampum,  and  the  court  gave  to  each 
of  them  two  yards  of  cloth,  a  dinner,  and  at  their  de- 
parture a  "  cup  of  sac." 

5.  Depopulation. — At  the  date  of  Champlain's  and 
Ilardie  and  Hobson's  visits  the  tribe  seemed  numer- 
ous and  valiant,  but  the  pestilence  that  prevailed 
among  the  tribes  generally,  about  1617,  reduced  their 
number  and  greatly  enfeebled  the  strength  of  this 
tribe. 

6.  Suspicion. — In  1642  several  tribes  were  suspected 
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of  an  intention  of  rising  against  the  English,  and 
were,  therefore,  deprived  of  their  arms  for  several 
months.  But  generally  the  English  experienced  no 
trouble  from  the  Agawams. 

7.  Tarrafines. — At  the  north  of  Agawam  lay  the 
imperial  realm  of  the  Penuacooks,  and  next  to 
them,  as  allies,  were  the  Pawntickets  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Merrimack  River,  and  the  Penobscotts  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Penobscott,  or,  as  they  called  it, 
Pentegoet  River.  Somewhere  in  that  territory  wig- 
wamed  the  Tarratines,  agile,  warlike,  blood-thirsty 
and.  as  some  say,  cannibal.  It  is  said  that  Mascon- 
nomet  had  slain  some  of  the  tribe,  and  so  had  in- 
curred the  price  of  blood,  and  endangered  the  safety 
of  the  English.  Accordingly,  July  5,  1031,  he  was 
banished  from  the  house  of  every  Englishman  for 
one  year,  under  penalty  of  ten  beaver-skins  for  every 
olfence.  Of  the  Tarratines  the  Agawams  bad  a  mor- 
tal dread.  In  1629,  and  several  times  after,  they  ap- 
plied to  Governor  Endicott  for  aid,  and  received  it. 
Sagamores  James  and  John,  of  Saugust  and  Charles- 
town,  often  assisted  them.  One  instance  of  such  al- 
liance was  August  8,  1631,  when  the  Tarratines,  to 
the  number  of  a  hundred,  in  three  canoes,  surprised 
the  Agawams,  slew  seven  men,  wounded  Sagamores 
John  and  James  and  some  others,  and  took,  among 
other  captives,  the  wife  of  James,  who,  however,  was 
returned  the  following  September  with  a  demand  of 
wampum  and  ten  beaver-skins  for  her  ransom. 

8.  Indian  Art*. — Their  arts  were  simple  and  their 
wants  were  few.  Their  wild  dance  and  song  were  the 
life  of  the  wigwam  ;  tobacco  was  their  solace  ;  they 
delighted  in  smoking,  or  "drinking  the  pipe;"  fish- 
ing and  hunting  were  their  sustenance,  and  they  ex- 
ulted in  the  capture  of  a  salmon,  a  shad,  or  a  stur- 
geon, of  a  fox,  a  bear,  or  a  deer.  In  spring  their  food 
was  largely  fish,  in  summer  berries,  in  autumn  har- 
vest products,  and  in  winter  clams.  They  cultivated 
only  the  Indian  bean  and  corn,  which  was  always 
their  staple  food.  Rude  granite  mortars  and  pestles 
served  to  powder  the  corn  ;  their  tomahawks  were 
stones  about  the  length  of  a  man's  hand,  with  one 
end  fashioned  for  a  handle  and  with  the  other  end 
beveled  to  an  edge.  Their  arrow-heads  were  of  slate, 
and  a  lapidary  for  their  manufacture  has  been  discov- 
ered near  Prospect  Hill.  Abundance  of  clam-shells 
have  been  found  on  high  ground,  which,  doubtless, 
mark  the  sites  of  their  wigwams.  These  implements, 
even  now  after  the  flight  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  the  plow-share  sometimes  discovers.  Their 
highest  art  was  expended  upon  the  bow  and  arrow; 
their  proudest  skill  was  in  throwing  the  tomahawk, 
shooting  the  arrow  and  spearing  the  fish. 

9.  Ma»amnomet' 8  Death.  —  Masconnomet  saw  his 
tribe  fade  away,  as  a  summer  cloud ;  his  rich  domain 
become  the  abode  of  the  palc-face;  his  scepter  broken 
fall  from  his'nervelcss  grasp.  In  1655,  21st  Febru- 
ary, the  selectmen  granted  him  a  life-interest  in  sjx 
acres  of  planting  ground.    He  died  6th  March,  1658. 


The  18th  of  the  following  June,  his  widow  was 
granted  the  same  ground  during  her  widowhood. 
Both  were  buried  on  Sagamore  Hill  in  Hamilton. 
With  him  were  interred  his  gun,  his  tomahawk  and 
other  implements  of  the  chase.  The  tribe  lived  in 
scattered  wigwams,  much  at  the  town  charge,  till  it 
was  practically  extinct,  about  1730. 

PLANTERS. 

1.  Definition. — These  were  such  as  obtained  tracts 
or  parcels  of  land,  and  occupied  them  as  fishing  sta- 
tions or  for  the  purpose  of  traffic  with  the  natives. 
Two  parties  principally  are  concerned  in  this  history, 
John  Mason  ami  William  Jeffrey. 

2.  John  Mason  was  a  member  of  the  Plymouth 
Company,  wdiose  corporation  was  incident  upon  the 
published  maps  and  description  of  this  section,  by 
Capt.  John  Smith,  about  Kilo.   Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges 
was  president  of  (lie  company.    They  held  the  land 
between  the  Charles  and  Merrimac  Rivers,  and  had 
trading  posts  and  fishing  stations  along  the  coast  as 
early  as  1619.    About  1(321,  Mason  obtained  from  the 
company  the  land  between  the  Naumkeag  and  Merri- 
mac Rivers.   Perchance  he  never  occupied  the  grant, 
or  if  he  did,  he  had  abandoned  it  and  removed  all 
trace  of  his  occupancy,  before  the  settlement  by 
Winthrop  in  1633  ;  for  to  his  claim  made,  in  1680,  the 
settlers  replied:  "We  have  subdued  the  wilderness 
with  great  pains  and  cost;  our  lands  have  passed 
through  several  hands;   we  were  confirmed  in  our 
rights  by  the  law  of  1657  for  settling  inheritances, 
which  was  not  designed  against  Robert  Mason,  of 
whom  and  of  whose  claim  we  were  then  wholly  ignor- 
ant.   So  we  continued  till  surprised  by  order  of  the 
General  Court,  according  to  your  letter  of  September 
30th,  requiring  us  to  furnish  agents  and  evidences,  as 
to  our  lands."    Thus  it  was;  Ipswich  had  been  set- 
tled; the  lands  bought,  sold  and  improved;  houses 
erected  ;  and  the  bustle  of  business  felt  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  when  suddenly  before  the  king  ap- 
peared Mason  with  his  claim.    He  went  before  the 
local  court  for  jusiiee.     Litigation  continued  two 
years  and  a  half.    At  last  Mason  won  bis  case.  "The 
General  Court   allow  John  Wallace   and  Content 
Mason,  relict  of  John  Tufton  Mason,  to  give  deeds  as 
her  husband  had  done.   Some  paid  a  quit-rent  of  two 
shillings  a  year  for  every  house  built  on  the  land  of 
his  grant,  which  was  in  their  possession."  Mason's 
heirs  hoped  to  establish  their  inheritance,  name  it 
Mariana,  and  bold  it  "in  fee  and  common  socage." 
Thus  the  decision,  which  was  against  the  settlers, 
was  favorable. 

3.  William  Jeffrey  obtained  his  title  to  Jeffrey's 
Neck  of  the  Indians  and  presumably  of  Masconnomet. 
His  alleged  right  to  the  territory  of  our  Ipswich  may 
have  been  derived  from  Mason.  He  was  here  very 
early.  Winthrop  called  him  "an  old  planter."  lie 
was  probably  associated  with  John  Burslin,  Edward 
Hilton  and  David  Thomson,  fishmonger  of  London,  in 
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tLe  employ  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  and  belonged 
to  Robed  Gorges'  party,  who  settled  at  Wessagusset, 
in  September,  1023.  Mr.  Fewkes'  old  cellars  and 
well*,  evincing  to  him  traces  of  tbe  Norsemen,  re- 
ferred to  above,  may  have  been  Jeffrey's  trading  and 
&*hin<r  station;  and  so  to  Jell'rey's  diminutive  city- 
by-the-sea  the  Court  of  Assistants  may  have  referred, 
when,  in  1630,  by  warrant,  they  "  ordered  those 
planted  at  Agawam  forthwith  to  come  away."  How- 
ever this  may  be,  William  Jeffrey,  in  1660,  to  satisfy 
hit  claim  to  Jeffrey's  Neck  within  the  bounds  of  Ips- 
wich, is  granted  five  hundred  acres  of  land  on  the 
iouth  side  "of  our  patent,  to  be  a  final  issue  of  all 
claims  by  virtue  of  any  grant  heretofore  made  by 
any  Indians  whatsoever." 

4.  Notice. — Mr.  Jeffrey  is  referred  to  in  one  of  the 
company's  letters  of  instruction  as  "  William  Jeffries, 
Gentleman."  He  was  an  Episcopalian  ;  was  made 
freeman  May  18,  1637 ;  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
Weymouth,  in  1641— 12,  where  he  was  commissioned 
to  solemnize  marriages.  Very  early  he  had  property 
rights  at  the  Isles  of  Shoal*.  He  and  his  business 
associates, — Hilton,  Blackstone.  Burslin  and  Thom- 
son's widow  contributed  to  meet  the  expense  of  the 
expedition,  that  dislodged  that  "merry,  rollicking, 
scholar,  adventurer  and  scape-grace,  Thomas  Morton, 
Gentleman,"  from  Merry-Mount,  about  1028.  In 
1634  Morton  called  him  "My  very  good  gossip."  He 
witnessed  the  will  of  William  Waltham,  of  Wey- 
mouth, in  1G12;  and  his  daughter  Mary  was  born 
there  "20  :  1 :  "  of  the  same  year. 
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SETTLEMENT. 

1.  Pioneers. — About  twelve  years  after  the  Pilgrims 
landed  a:  Plymouth,  four  and  a  half  years  after  Cap- 
tain John  Endicott  colonized  Salem,  and  three  years 
after  Governor  John  Winthrop  established  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  a  rumor  spread  in  Boston  that 
the  Jesuits  were  about  to  establish  a  mission.  This  it 
was  a  part  of  the  Governor's  duty  to  prevent,  and  he 
immediately  organized  a  company  of  thirteen  men 
with  his  son  John  as  leader,  to  forestall  the  move- 
ment. Accordingly  Mr.  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  Mr. 
John  Thoradyke,  Mr.  William  Clark,  John  Biggs, 
Robert  Cole,  John  Gage,  Thomas  Hardy,  Thomas 
Hewlett,  William  Perkins,  William  Sergeant  and 
three  others,  in  March,  1033,  wooed  and  wed  the 
virgin  soil  of  Agawam. 

2.  Incorporation. — "A  Court  hnhlcn  att  Newe 
Towne, — Cambridge — August  5th,  1034,  ordered  that 
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Aggawam  shallbe  called  Ipswitch,"  wherefore  Au- 
gust 16th,  new  style,  1634,  dates  the  beginning  of  our 
corporate  capacity.  The  name  is  derived  from  Ips- 
wich, England,  "in  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
honor  and  kindness  done  to  our  people  who  took 
shipping  there.''  The  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
memorable  resolve  of  the  10th  of  March,  1642,  gave 
New  England  the  title  of  Kingdom,  and  Wonder-work- 
ing Providence,  in  consonance,  calls  Ipswich  an  Earl- 
dome. 

3.  Deed. — The  colonial  records  read  that  Masconn  o- 
met  sold  his  fee  in  Ipswich  to  John  Winthrop,  Jr., 
March  13,  1638,  and  that  he  expressed  himself  satis- 
fied with  the  consideration,  March  5,  1039.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  deed : 

"  I  Masconnornet  Sagamoro  of  Agawam  do  by  these  presents  acknowl- 
edge to  have  received  of  Mr.  John  Winthrop  the  yum  of  £20,  in  full 
satisfaction  of  all  the  right,  property,  and  claim  I  have  or  ought  to  have  , 
unto  all  tho  land,  lying  and  being  in  the  Bay  of  Agawam,  alias  Ipswich, 
being  so  called  now  by  the  English,  as  welt  as  such  land,  as  I  formerly 
reserved  unto  my  own  use  at  Che.bacco,  as  also  all  other  iand,  belonging 
to  nie  in  these  parts,  Mr.  Dummer's  farm  excepted  only  ;  and  I  hereby 
relinquish  all  the  right  and  interest  I  have  uuto  all  the  havens,  rivers, 
creeks,  islands,  huntings,  and  fishings,  with  all  the  woods,  swamps,  tim- 
ber, and  whatever  else  is,  or  may  bo,  in  or  upon  the  said  ground  to  me 
belonging  ;  and  I  do  hereby  acknowledge  to  have  received  full  satisfac- 
tion from  the  said  John  Winthrop  for  all  former  agreements,  touching 
the  premises  and  parts  of  them  ;  and  I  do  hereby  bind  myself  to  make 
good  tho  aforesaid  bargain  and  sale  unto  the  said  John  Winthrop,  bis 
heirs  and  assigns  forever,  and  to  secure  him  against  the  title  ami  claim 
of  all  other  Indians  and  natives  whatsoever. 

Witness  my  hand,  28th  of  June,  1638. 
Witnesss  hereunto: 
John  JoylifTo, 

James  Downing,  ,„,  , 

Thomas  Ooytimore, 
Robert  Harding. 

Ipswich  is  ordered  November,  5,  1039,  by  the 
Court,  to  refund  to  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  the  twenty 
pounds  named  in  the  above  deed.  The  town  voted 
February  22,  1705,  "  That  Samuel  Appleton,  Esq., 
and  our  two  representatives,  Nehemiah  Jewett  and 
Nathaniel  Knowlton,  treat  with  Hon.  Wait  Win- 
throp about  Masconnomet's  deed  of  Agawam,  made 
to  his  father,  deceased. 

4.  Extent.  When  the  town  was  settled  iu  1033, 
the  boundary  on  the  north  and  went  was  the  boundary 
of  ancient  Agawam;  on  the  east  the  ocean;  on  the 
southeast  Cape  Ann,  (Gloucester) ;  and  on  the  south 
Jeffrey's  Creek,  (Manchester)  ;  Enon,  (Wenhain)  ;  and 
Salem  Village,  (Danvers),  four  hamlets  then  belong- 
ing to  Salem.  Newbury,  12,300  acres,  was  set  off  in 
1635,  and  contributed  to  the  sisterhood  Newbury- 
port,  4575  acres,  in  1764,  and  Parsons,  8072  acres,  in 
1819,  which  became  West  Newbury,  June  14,  1S20. 
The  court,  in  1030,  established  our  western  limit  six 
miles  in  the  country,  the  southern  and  eastern  boun- 
daries remaining  the  same.  In  1039,  Ipswich  with 
Newbury  contributed  Rowley,  10,310  acres,  for  which 
the  two  towns  received  £800,  and  out  of  which 
were  cut  the  towns  of  Bradford,  4504  acres,  in  1675, 
of  Boxford,  14,200  acres,  in  1085,  of  Middleton,  in 
part,  about  2500  acres,  in  1728,  of  Georgetown,  7548 
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acres,  in  183S,  and  of  Groveland,  5230  acres,  in  1850. 
In  1650  Ipswich  contributed  the  part  of  Topsfield, 
north  of  the  river,  part  of  7375  acres.  The  Hamlet 
of  Ipswich,  9440  acres,  was  incorporated  Hamilton  in 
1793,  and  the  Chebacco  of  Ipswich,  7839  acres,  be- 
came Essex  in  1819.  In  1774.  certain  families  of 
Ipswich  were  set  off  to  Topsfield  ;  in  1784  certain 
others  to  Rowley  ;  and  in  1S4G  still  others  to  Boxford, 
and  there  now  remains  25,478  acres,  the  heart  of 
the  grand  old  town,  pulsating  strong  in  her  original 
integrity  and  enterprise,  and  in  her  wealth  and  pleas- 
ant memories. 

5.  ttrst  Settlers.  These  men  were  largely  citizens 
of  wealth  and  learning,  and  some  were  merchants. 
They  were  thoughtful,  conscientious,  heroic,  righte- 
ous, God-fearing;  thoughtful,  for  they  had  clear 
views  of  the  tenets  of  their  religion  and  of  civil  life; 
conscientious,  for  they  could  not  brook  known  errors: 
heroic,  for  they  suffered  for  principle;  righteous, 
for  they  made  a  righteous  civil  code ;  God-fearing, 
for  it  was  their  purpose  in  all  things  to  serve  Him. 

The  Wonder- Working  Providence  reads : . 

"The  peopling  of  Hi  is  towne  is  by  mon  of  good  runko  and  quality, 
many  of  them  having  tlie  yearly  revenue  of  large  estates  in  England 
befure  they  came  to  this  wildernesse."  In  Rev.  Joseph  Felt's  history  of 
the  town,  we  read:  "A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  possessed 
intelligent  minds,  virtuous  hearts,  useful  influence  and  remarkable  char- 
acter. They  well  understood  how  the  elements  of  society  should  he  for 
the  promotion  of  its  welfare,  ami  how  such  elements  should  ho  formed 
and  kept  pure  from  ignorance  and  if roligion.  They  were  careful  of  their 
own  example,  and  thereby  gave  force  to  their  precepts.  They  attended 
to  the  concerns  of  society  as  persons,  who  felt  hound  to  consult  the 
benefit  of  posterity  as  well  as  their  own  immediate  good." 

6.  Citizenship.  The  next  month  after  the  settle- 
ment by  Winthrop  and  his  associates,  April  1,  1633, 
it  was  ordered  by  the  Court  of  Assistants,  that  "noe 
pson  wtsoeuer  shall  goe  to  plant  or  inhahitt  att  Agga- 
wam,  without  leave  from  the  Court."  This  order 
obtained  for  some  time ;  there  for  a  considerable 
period  the  rule  and  practice  obtained  that  no  one 
should  be  admitted  as  townsman  without  the  consent 
of  the  town's  freemen.  This  practice  served  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  their  religious  belief  and  the  high  stand- 
ard of  their  civil  and  social  life,  by  excluding  the 
Humoral  and  the  idle,  the  ignorant  and  the  conten- 
tious. 

7.  Names.  The  following  catalogue  has  been 
gleaned  from  the  town  records,  and,  probably,  con- 
tains nearly  all  the  names  of  settlers  in  the  town 
during  the  first  twenty  years,  arranged  in  the  years 
when  they  were  first  observed  : 

1633:  i 


to  Connecticutt ;  Rev.  Thomas  Parker  and  his  company  of  about  orw 
hundred,  from  Wiltshire,  England,  sojourned  here  about  a  year  before 
settling  Newbury  ;  there  were  also, — 


Winthrop,  John,  Jr. 
Thorndyke,  John. 
Clark,  William, 
Bigg-,  John. 
Carr,  George. 
Cole,  Behcet. 
Cage,  John. 


Hardy,  Thomas. 
Howlett,  Thomas. 
Perkins,  William. 
Bellman,  Thomas. 
Sergeant,  William. 
Shatswell,  John. 

1631. 


"Probably  some  from  New  Town,  now  Cambridge,  since  'they  sent 
men  to  Agawam  and  Merrimack,  arid  gaie  out  that  they  would'move' 


Currin,  Matthias. 
Dillingham,  John. 
Boston,  Nicholas. 
Elliot. 

Fawne,  John. 
Franklin,  William. 
Fuller,  John. 
Manning,  John. 


Andrews,  Robert. 
Bartholomew,  William. 
Bracey,  Thomas. 
Rradstreet,  Simon. 
Rradstreet,  Humphrey, 
Bradstreet,  Dudley. 
Cogswell,  John. 
Covington,  John. 
Cross,  John. 
Deuison,  Daniel. 
Dudley,  Thomas. 
Dudley,  Samuel. 
Firman,  Thomas. 
Foster,  Reginald. 
Fowler.  Philip. 
French,  Thomas. 
Fuller,  William. 
Gardner,  Edmund. 
Gidding,  George. 
Goodhue,  William. 
Haffiold,  Richard. 
Hasscll,  John. 
Hubbard,  William. 
Jackson,  John. 
Jacob,  Richard. 
Johnson,  Job n. 
Jordan,  Francis. 
Kent,  Richard. 
Kinsman,  Robert. 
Knight,  Alexander. 


Bishop,  Thomas. 
Clark,  Daniel. 
Dorman,  Thomas. 
Hall,  Samuel. 
Harris,  Thomas. 
Dart,  Nathaniel. 
Jennings,  Richard, 
Lord,  Robert. 
Morriall,  John. 


Appleton,  Samuel. 
Archer,  Henry. 
Averill,  William. 
Bishop,  Nathaniel. 
Bixby,  Nathaniel. 
Boardman,  Thomas, 
Browning,  Thomas. 
Challis,  Philip. 
Clark,  Thomas. 
Colby,  Arthur. 
Comesono,  Symond. 
Cross,  Robert, 
French,  Edward. 
Hayes,  Robert. 
Heldred,  William. 
Hovey,  Daniel, 
Jordan  Stephen. 
Kimball,  Richard. 
J. add,  Daniel. 
Lawson,  William. 


Newman,  John. 
Parker,  Thomas. 
Perkins,  John. 
Robinson,  John. 
Sewell,  Henry. 
Spencer,  John. 
Symonds,  Mark. 
Ward,  Nathaniel. 


I  035. 


Lancton,  Roger. 
Metealf,  Joseph. 
Woody,  William. 
Mussoy,  John. 
Mussey,  Robert.  ' 
Osgood,  Christopher. 
Perley,  Allan. 
Procter,  John. 
SaltoDstall,  Richard. 
Saunders,  John. 
Sayward,  Edmund. 
Scott,  Thomas. 
Sherrat,  Hugh. 
.Short,  Anthony. 
Short,  Henry. 
Symonds,  William. 
Treodwcll,  Edward. 
Tuttlo,  John. 
Varnum,  George. 
Wade,  Jonathan. 
Wain wright,  Francis. 
Webster,  John. 
Wells,  Thomas. 
White,  William. 
Whityear,  John. 
Williamson,  Paul. 
Woodmouse,  Mr. 
Wyatte,  John. 
Wythe,  Humphrey. 
Younglove,  Samuel. 


KS:)tS. 


Norton,  John, 
Norton,  William. 
Peabody,  Francis. 
Rogers,  Nathaniel. 
Sawyer,  Edmund. 
Seaverns,  John, 
Sherman,  Samuel. 1 
Wilson,  Theophilus 


1»:17. 


Lord,  Widow  Katherine. 
Morse,  Joseph. 
Northo,  John. 
Perkins,  Isaac. 

Pike,   . 

Furrier,  William. 
Quilter,  Mark. 
Rawlinsone,  Thomas. 
Reading,  Joseph. 
Symonds,  Joseph. 
Thornton,  John. 
Turner,  Capt, 
Vincent,  H  iimphrey. 
Warren,  William. 
Wattles,  Richard. 
Wedgewood,  John. 
Whitred,  William. 
Whittinghaui,  John. 
Williamson,  Michael. 
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Baker,  John. 
BrowD,  Edward. 
Burnham,  John. 
Cochame,  Henry. 
Cartwright,  Michael. 
Conmiiugs,  Isaac. 
Cooley,  John. 
Crame,  Robert. 
Dane,  John. , 
Dix,  Widow. 
Emerson,  John. 
Emerson,  Joseph. 
Emerson,  Thomas. 
English,  William. 
Eppes,  Daniel. 
Gibson,  Thomas 
Graves,  Robert. 
Greenfield,  Samuel. 
Hanchet,  John. 
Kimball,  Henry. 
Kingsbury,  Henry. 


Andrews,  John. 
Belcher,  Jeremiah. 
Bellingham,  Richard. 
Bird,  Jathnell. 
Bird,  Thomas. 
Boardman,  Samuel. 
Bosworth,  Nathaniel. 
Button.  Matthias. 
Cochame,  Edward. 
Castell,  Hobert. 
Chute,  Lionell. 
Davis,  John. 
•Earuum,  Ralph. 
Filbrich,  Robert. 
Eirman,  I>r.  Giles. 


Bachelor,  Henry. 
Lee.  John. 


Hart,  Thomas. 
ICoyt,  John. 

Adams,  William. 
Annable,  John. 
Beachani,  Robert. 
l;itg<>.,d,  Richard. 
Brown,  Thomas. 
Rrv«  n,  J. .|in. 
low  h-y,  Johll. 
l>anr,  Francis. 
Davis,  Kifhard. 
Day,  Robert. 
Douglass,  William. 
Fellews,  William. 
Green,  Henry. 
Howe,  James. 
Knight,  Oleph. 

Andrews,  Richard. 
Buckley,  William. 

Bridges,  Edmund. 
Chapman,  Edward. 
ChilaoD,  Robert. 

Baruham,  Thomas. 
PeaisoD,  John. 
Heard,  Luke. 


Knight,  William. 
I.umkin,  Richard. 
Mitealfe,  Thomas. 
Miller,  William. 
Morse,  John. 
Newmarch,  John. 
Nichols,  Richard. 
Paine,  William. 
Scott,  Robert. 
Sherman,  Thomas. 
Silver,  Thomas. 
Stacy,  Simon. 
Swinder,  William. 
Taylor,  Samuel. 
Tredwell,  John. 
Tredwell,  Thomas. 
Whipple,  Matthew. 
Whipple,  John. 
Whitman,  Robert. 
Wilkinson,  Henry. 


1639. 


Gilvin,  Thomas. 
Hadley,  George. 
Hodges,  Andrew. 

Humphrey,  . 

Ilattley,  Richard. 
K  Dowlton,  John. 
Mohey,  Robert. 
Newman,  Tiiomas. 
Pitney,  James. 
Preston,  Roger. 
Smith,  Thomas. 
Storey,  Andrew. 
Thompson,  Simon. 
Tingby,  Palmer. 
Wallis,  Robert. 


HMO. 


Paine,  Robert. 
Urann,  


1041. 


Safford,  Thomas. 


1642. 


Knowlton,  William. 
Knowlton,  Thomas. 
Lee,  Thomas. 
Lamson,  Edward. 
Lammas,  Richard. 
Terry,  T  homas. 
Pol  tin,  John, 
rinder,  Henry. 
Pcngrj'i  Moses. 
Podd,  Daniel. 
Redding,  John. 
Seofleld,  Richard. 
Sctclioll,  Thcophiliis. 
Smith,  Richard, 
Warner,  Daniel. 


1643. 


Low,  Thomas. 
Windall  Thomas. 


Kill. 


Roberts,  Robert. 
Wood,  Daniel. 
Whittir.gham,  Thomas. 

Hunter,  Robert. 
Lovell,  Thomas. 
Bilsbee,  Henry. 


1048. 


Appleton,  John. 

TjOtig.  Samuel. 

Ayers,  Joint. 

Picipont,  Robert. 

Betts,  Richard. 

Pendleton,  Bryan. 

Birdloy,  Gyles. 

Perkins,  Jacob. 

Bishop,  Job. 

Pindar,  John. 

Bosworth,  Daniel. 

Pengry,  Aaron. 

Bragg,  Edward. 

Podd,  Samuel. 

Catchanie,  John. 

Ringe,  Daniel. 

Choate,  John. 

Rode,  Daniel. 

Chute,  James. 

Roft'e,  Ezra. 

Clark,  Malachi. 

Salter,  Theophihis. 

Cogswell,  William. 

Satcliell,  Richard. 

Colburn,  Robert. 

Smith,  George. 

Dix,  Ralph. 

Smith,  Robert. 

Dutch,  Robert. 

Stacy,  Richard. 

French,  John. 

Stone,  Nathaniel. 

Gilbert,  Humphrey. 

Story,  William. 

Gillmau,  Edward. 

Wahlerne,  Abraham. 

Granger,  Lancelot. 

Walderne,  Edward, 

Green,  Thomas. 

Ward,  Dr.  John. 

Guttcrson,  William. 

Warner,  John. 

Harris,  Anthony. 

Warren,  Abraham. 

Harris,  Thomas. 

West,  John. 

Heiphar,  William. 

Whitred,  Thomas. 

Lancton,  Joseph. 

Wooddam,  John. 

Leighton,  John. 

Woodman,  John. 

Long,  Phi  1  ip. 

11)41). 

Bixby,  Joseph. 

Prichard,  William. 

Palmer,  George. 

Wood,  Obediah. 

Potter,  Anthony. 

1051. 

Griffin,  Humphrey. 

Leigh,  Joseph. 

Harinden,  Edward. 

Walker,  Henry. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  OFFICERS. 

1.  Object  and  Origin. — The  object  of  our  early  an- 
cestors was  religious  freedom,  and  when  they  had 
obtained  the  right  and  privilege  to  exercise  it,  they 
established  governments  to  protect,  sustain  and  foster 
it.  The  Bible  was  to  them  the  Book  of  books :  it 
contained  the  principles  of  all  municipal,  moral  and 
religious  governments,  and  was  absolute  authority  in 
all  such  matters.  Here  is  the  origin  of  our  unique 
town-government — a  pure  democracy — a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people, 
which  was  confirmed  and  established  by  law,  in  1636, 
when  the  General  Court  confened  upon  the  towns  the 
power  to  grant  lots  of  land,  to  make  by-laws  tor  their 
own  common  weal,  under  colonial  approval,  to  impose 
and  collect  dues  not  above  twenty  shillings,  and  to 
elect  such  officers  as  necessity  required.  But  March 
3,  1635-36,  it  was  ordered  that  at  the  next  term  of  the 
General  Court,  Ipswich,  with  other  towns,  "shall 
have  libertie  to  stay  soe  many  of  their  tfreemen  att 
home  for  the  safety  of  their  towne  as  they  judge  need- 
ful, and  that  the  saidc  ifreemen  that  are  appointed  by 
the  town  to  stay  att. home  shall  have  libertie  for  this 
Court  to  send  their  voices  by  proxy."  Thus,  necessity 
■foreshadowed  our  present  representative  form,  which 
was  afterwards  inaugurated  in  place  of  the  unwieldy 
assemblies  of  the  congregated  towns.  In  1631,  it  was 
enacted  that  only  church  members  could  vote,  a  law 
which  was  practically  repealed  in  1644.  In  1692,  a 
voter  for  representative  must  be  worth  a, realty  of 
forty  shillings  a  year,  or  other  estate  of  forty  pounds, 
yet  it  was  practically  a  government  of  equal  rights. 
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2.  Sevejimeti. — The  highest  office  in  the  municipal 
gift  was  the  committee  called  The  Sevenmen,  a  title 
suggested,  doubtless,  by  such  scriptures  as  these: 
"Wisdom  has  hewn  out  her  seven  pillars,"  "Seven 
men  that  can  render  a  reason,"  ''Look  out  seven  men 
of  honest  report  to  appoint  over  this  business.-'  The 
Sevenmen  are  now  called  the  Selectmen.  They  were 
entrusted  with  the  concerns  of  church  and  town,  and 
managed  them  ;  cardinal  questions  and  general  prin- 
ciples being  settled  in  town-meeting.  The  duty  of 
exercising  this  duplex  order,  civil  and  religious,  was 
a  most  important  and  responsible  one ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  weight  of  responsibility,  the  breadth  of 
trust,  and  the  possibility  of  satisfaction,  they,  from 
year  to  year,  acquitted  themselves  so  justly,  that  they 
long  since  received,  as  a  badge  of  honor,  the  title: 
"  The  Town  Fathers."  They  began  their  work  when 
the  town  began.  In  163S  they  were  expanded  to 
eleven  men.  For  1723  the  number  was  five.  After 
1740  the  seven  seems  to  have  lost  its  power.  In  179-4 
one  man  was  selected  from  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
one  from  the  south  side,  and  one  from  Chebacco.  In 
1798  it  was  voted  to  have  five  selectmen,  at  a  salary 
of  nineteen  dollars.  Fifteen  men  were  chosen,  and 
all  declined  to  serve.  Afterwards  the  salary  was  made 
thirty-eight  dollars,  and  the  live  were  thereupon 
elec  ted.  In  1791  their  office  was  in  the  school-house 
chamber.  The  present  chairman  of  the  lioard, 
Nathaniel  Rogers  Farley,  Esq.,  was  first  elected  in 
1844,  and  this  is  his  nineteenth  year  of  service. 

3.  Clerks  .—  To  be  clerk  of  a  town  was  then,  as  now, 
a  most  important  service.  His  records  become  his- 
tory as  time  advances;  they  may  be  the  basis  of  legal 
investigation,  and  so  be  arbiter  between  man  and 
man  ;  they  must  approach  absolute  correctness,  to  be 
trustful.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  this  town  to 
continue  this  officer  for  a  series  of  years.  Elder 
Robert  Paine  and  William  Bartholomew  are  said  to 
have  been  the  first  elected  to  this  office.  Daniel 
Denison  was  chosen  in  1G35-3G,  and  probably  was 
continued  till  1039,  when  Samuel  Symonds  was 
chosen.  Mr.  Symonds  was  successively  chosen  till 
!'  !•''.  when  Robert  Lord  succeeded,  and  served  till 
his  death,  August  21,  1G83.  John  Appleton  appears 
to  have  been  his  immediate  successor  till  1G88. 
Thomas  Wade  was  clerk,  1688  to  1G96-97 ;  Francis 
Wainwright,  169G-97  to  1699-1700;  Daniel  Rogers, 
1G99-1700;  John  Wainwright,  1719-20  to  1739; 
Samuel  Rogers,  1739  to  1773;  Major  John  Baker,  1773 
to  1785;  Nathaniel  Wade,  1785  to  1814;  Joseph 
Swazey,  1814  to  1816;  Ebenezer  Burnh'am,  1816  to 
1843;  Samuel  Newman, one  month  ;  Ebenezer  Burn- 
ham,  1843  to  184G;  Alfred  Kimball,  184G*  to  1855; 
John  A.  Newman,  1S55 ;  Alfred  Kimball,  1856  to 
18C-4;  George  R.  Lord,  1864;  Wesley  K.  Bell,  18G5, 
his  twenty-third  year  to  the  present  time.  He  has 
been  an  obliging  and  efficient  officer. 

4.  Ctytt ablet. — The  early  duty  of  constables  was 
principally  the  collection  of  taxes.    Their  badge  of 


office  was  a  staff,  some  five  or  six  feet  long,  and 
tipped  with  brass.  A  similar  badge  may  now  be  seen 
in  tbe  band  of  the  court-crier,  an  officer  who  an- 
nounces the  opening  of  a  court.  The  officer,  how- 
ever, with  all  its  insignia  and  distinction,  often 
sought  tbe  man,  and  not  the  man  the  office.  In 
1738  Robert  Wallis  was  chosen,  and  paid  a  fine  of 
five  pounds  rather  than  serve.  The  records  show 
several  such  cases  at  earlier  dates.  This  duty  apper- 
tains to  the  officer  now  if  a  collector  is  not  chosen. 

5.  Tithingmen. — The  General  Court  as  early  as 
1677  ordered  tithingmen  to  be  chosen  in  the  several 
towns,  and  Ipswich,  December  20, 1G77,  chose  twenty- 
five.  In  1G81  thirteen  were  chosen  for  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  and  twelve  for  the  south  side.  Their 
duty  was  to  guard  the  public  morals,  to  note  infrac- 
tions of  laws,  and  cite  offenders  to  justice.  But,  in 
the  presence  of  a  vigilant  police,  they  were  not 
needed,  and  so  they  were  not  chosen  after  1871. 

6.  Treasurer. — Tbe  duties  of  this  office  were  the 
same  then  as  now.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  them  were  at 
the  same  time  county  treasurers.  The  following  are 
confidently  named  as  long  time  in  office:  Robert 
Paine  (1GG5-83),  John  Appleton,  Nathaniel  Apple- 
ton,    Aaron    Porter    (  176G),    Michael  Farley 

(17G6  ),  Nathaniel  Wade,  William  Foster  Wade, 

Jeremiah  Lord,  and  the  present  genial  officer,  Mr. 
Jonathan  Sargent,  who  has  served  since  1872 — six- 
teen years. 

7.  Surveyors. — These  were  the  guardians  of  the 
king's  highways — sometimes  builders,  but  commonly 
only  repairers  of  roads  and  bridges.  The  town  was 
divided  into  districts  for  the  purpose  by  the  select- 
men, pretty  much  as  the  business  is  conducted  now. 

8.  Firemen. — In  relation  to  fires,  our  ancestors 
showed  a  characteristic  caution  and  precaution. 
Their  houses  had  wooden  chimneys,  plastered  with 
clay,  and  thatched  roofs — a  condition  which  rendered 
care  particularly  necessary.  In  1G42  it  was  voted 
that  "as  much  hurt  hath  been  done  by  fire,  through 
neglect  of  having  ladders  in  readiness  at  men's 
houses,  anil  also  by  the  insufficiency  of  chimneys  and 
due  cleaning  of  them,  every  householder  shall  have  a 
ladder  in  constant  readiness,  twenty  feet  long,  at  his 
house."  In  1G49  the  town  adopted  the  following  order: 
"  Whereas  complaint  hath  been  made  of  the  great  dan- 
ger that  may  accrue  to  the  inhabitants  by  reason  of  some 
men's  setti  ng  stacks  of  hay  near  their  dwelling  houses,  if 
fire  should  happen,  ordered  that  whosoever  hath  any 
hay,  or  English  corn,  or  straw  by  their  houses,  or 
hath  set  any  hay-stacks  within  three  rods  of  their 
houses,  shall  remove  it  within  six  days  after  notice, 
on  fine  of  20s."  In  1G81  it  is  ordered  that  every 
house  must  be  provided  with  a  ladder,  and  the  tith- 
ingmen were  instructed  to  note  infractions  of  the 
order.  In  1804  smoking  in  the  streets  was  consid- 
ered dangerous  to  buildings,  and  the  practice  which 
had  become  prevalent  was  prohibited,  on  pen- 
alty of  one  dollar  for  each  offence.     In  1803  the 
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ma,  by  subscription,  raised  money  to  purchase  a 
W-fnpine,  and  January  3,  1804,  the  South  Parish 
!  to  join  with  the  North  Parish  and  build  a 
ink  for  it.  Iu  180$  the  town  voted  to  have  four 
Srr-UJilers  and  four  hooks  with  chains,  two  of  each 
u  be  kept  in  the  body  of  the  town,  one  of  each  to  be 
lr~t<  at  Chebacco,  and  one  of  each  at  Linebrook." 
In  JIarch  13,  1S21,  the  selectmen  were  ordered  to 
parchase  a  fire-engine  and  to  build  a  house  for  it- 
He  cost  of  the  engine  was  four  hundred  and  fifty 
AJlarj.  The  department  now  is  in  good,  serviceable 
condition,  and  is  constituted  of  the  Warren  Engine 
Onmpany,  a  hand-machine,  with  fifty-five  men  ;  the 
llarnicoat  Engine  Company,  another  hand-machine, 
•ith  fifty-five  men  ;  and  the  Hook-and-Ladder  Com- 
ptny,  of  twenty  men.  The  fire  apparatus  is  valued 
»!  $.»000;  the  cost  of  running  the  department  is  nearly 

9.  Commissioner  of  Taxes. — Here  is  a  long  name  for 
i  abort  service.  The  duty  was  to  assist  the  selectmen 
in  assessing  the  tax.  A  commissioner  was  chosen 
in  1G46,  and  continued  to  be  for  several  years  there- 
after. 

10.  Hog-reeves,  Hog-Bingers,  etc. — In  the  primitive 
days  of  the  town  swine  ran  at  large.  How  naturally 
ihey  would  poke  their  noses  in  human  affairs.  As  a 
badge  of  their  misehievousness,  they  wore  a  ring  in 
'.heir  snout.  In  1640  they  should  be  yoked;  in  1GG1 
they  were  liable  to  be  arrested  and  impounded,  and 
io  1704  should  not  go  at  large  at  all.  Deer-reeves  are 
mentioned  in  1739.  The  woods  between  Chebacco 
and  Gloucester  abounded  in  those  animals. 

11.  Hoy-wards. — This  word  found  little  favor  with 
us.  Our  forefathers  brought  it  from  England,  but 
seldom  used  it.  It  is  from  an  obsolete  word  "hay," 
which  meant  hedge,  and  it  signified  persons  whose 
duty  it  was  to  guard  the  hedges,  and  hence  to 
keep  cattle  from  breaking  through  them,  and  then  to 
impound  cattle  running  at  large.  It  seems  to  have 
combined  the  duties  of  our  field-driver  and  fence- 
Tie  wer. 

12.  Fence- viewer. — It  was  enjoined  by  the  General 
Court,  October  31,  1 ' > ~> ."J ,  that  all  farms  of  less  than 
one  hundred  acres  be  fenced  "of  pales  well  nayled  or 
pined,  or  of  fine  rayles  well  fitted,  or  of  a  stone  wall 
three  foote  and  a  halfe  high  at  least,  or  with  a  good 
ditch  between  three  and  foure  foot  wyde,  with  a  good 
banke  of  two  rayles  or  a  good  hedge  upon  the  banke, 
or  such  as  is  equivolante  to  these."  As  might  be  sup- 
posed, this  order  was  not  complied  with  in  haste.  In 
March,  1663,  the  town  ordered  that  all'"  fences  gen- 
eral and  particular  be  made  sufficient  before  April  4 
next."  Fence-viewers,  or  judge*  of  legal  fences,  were 
chosen  as  early  as  1668,  and  are  now  annually  chosen. 

13.  Town-crier. — This  service,  by  law  of  the  Colony, 
began  in  1G42.  The  office  was  a  walking  advertise- 
ment to  announce  sales  by  vendue,  the  lost,  strayed 
or  htolen,  or  to  give  immediately  any  public  notice. 
The  pay  was  two  pence  per  article  cried. 


14.  Clerk  of  the  Market.— In  1G37,  by  Colonial  order, 
the  purchase  of  venison  was  forbidden  unless  legal- 
ized by  the  town.  Buns  and  cakes  must  not  be  sold 
except  for  fuueral  or  marriage  occasions.  The  In- 
dians used  to  steal  the  town>people's  swine  and  then 
return  them  by  way  of  sale  ;  and  so,  in  1G72,  the  Eng- 
lish were  ordered  to  mark  one  ear  of  their  swine. 
The  Indian  must  not  mark  his  at  all,  neither  must  he 
oiler  for  sale  a  swine  without  ears.  The  medium  of 
exchange  in  those  days  was  largely  the  vital  com- 
modities. Taxes  were  paid  in  them  and  the  minister 
stipulated  to  receive  a  part  of  his  salary  in  them. 
The  town  in  its  corporate  capacity  bought  and  sold 
them,  and  thus  helped  the  poor  and  facilitated  busi- 
ness. In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  was  also  the  Clerk  of  the  Hay-Market.  Other 
officers,  whose  duties  are  obvious,  were  early  men- 
tioned in  the  records :  Sealers  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, in  1677 ;  Packers  of  fish,  in  167S  ;  and  cullers  of 
fish,  in  1715  ;  cullers  of  boards  and  staves  in  1G8G, 
and  of  bricks  in  1801 ;  corders  of  wood  in  ICS-  ;  gang- 
ers of  casks,  in  1691  ;  surveyors  of  boards  and  timber, 
in  1760,  and  of  leather  in  1681 ;  and  measurers  of 
grain  and  salt  in  1801. 

15.  Inference. — These  various  offices  indicate  some- 
what the  varied  mechanical  skill  of  our  ancestors. 
The  town  then  plied  quite  all  the  practical  arts  that 
now  employ  the  county.  The  exchange,  now  by 
transportation,  was  then  between  townsmen  and 
neighbors.  They  made  their  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, converted  the  raw  hide  into  wearable  leather, 
and  the  wool  of  the  sheep  and  the  flax  of  the  field 
into  garments.  Conspicuous  among  the  common 
trades  were  coopers,  whitesmiths,  cabinet-makers, 
cloth  and  leather  tailors,  millers,  mill-sawyers,  tan- 
ners, curriers,  spinners,  weavers,  fullers. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

1.  Roads. — The  early  roads  were  generally  laid  out 
one  and  a  half  rods  wide,  but  in  practice  were 
hardly  more  than  pathways,  since  walking  and  horse- 
back riding  were  the  common  modes  of  travel- 
ing. The  earliest  carriage-roads  led  to  the  marshes 
and  meadows,  whence  our  ancestors  derived  hay  for 
their  cattle  and  peat  for  fuel ;  and  the  earliest  of  these 
was  the  river  road  which  led  to  the  great  meadow, 
and  over  which  Governor  Winthrop  passed  in  1G34. 
In  1G37,  "all  those  who  have  planting-grounds  by  the 
riverside,  beyond  Mr.  Appleton's,  are  to  take  the  lot- 
layers  and  lay  out  a  highway  most  convenient  for 
them."  The  General  Court,  March  5,  1639,  ordered 
all  roads  to  be  laid  out.  This  act  gave  all  roads  a 
legal  status  and  assured  proper  care  of  them.  It  re- 
lieved travelers  of  trespass,  and  protected  them  in 
their  public  rights.  The  position  of  the  town  laid 
upon  it  a  vigilant  care  of  its  own  roads.  The  town  is 
in  the  direct  communication  between  Boston  and 
Salem  on  the  south  and  Newburyport,  commercial 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine  on  the  North ;  so  Haver- 
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hill  and  Andover  on  the  west  and  Gloucester  and 
Cape  Ann  on  the  east. 

In  1G35  a  pathway  to  Newbury  was  opened  ;  in 
1641  the  road  to  Salem  was  determined  ;  in  1(352  the 
road  to  Andover.  The  present  Andover  road  in  town 
was  a  footpath  in  1G92.  The  highway  to  Essex  was 
laid  out  about  1651 ;  that  from  Newbury  to  Topsfield 
through  Linebrook  Parish,  in  1717.  The  bridge  in 
the  Salem  road,  at  Mile  Brook,  was  "  broken  up  by 
the  flood  "  in  1665.  In  1GG7  John,  Nathaniel  and 
Samuel  Adams,  Joseph  Saflbrd,  Nicholas  Wallis  and 
Thomas  Stucey  had  built  a  bridge  over  the  river  and 
were  exempted  from  highway  service  "  for  seaven 
years.'"  In  1730  John  Lamson,  John  Lamson,  Jr., 
Joseph  Cummings  and  Israel  Cummings,  Jr.,  ask  for 
an  allowance,  having  built  a  bridge  over  the  river, 
and  a  way  having  been  laid  out  from  the  old  Lamson 
house,  on  the  south  side,  to  Gravelly  Brook.  In 
1S32  the  length  of  our  roads  was  seventy-two  miles. 
Our  public  ways  are  pronounced  by  bicyclists  the  best 
of  country  roads. 

2.  Turnpikes. — "The  Ipswich  Turnpike"'  was  in- 
corporated March  1,  1803.  The  corporators'  names 
were  John  Heard,  Stephen  Choate,  Wm.  Gray,  Jr., 
Jacob  Ashton,  Asa  Andrews,  Joseph  Swasey,  Israel 
Thorndyke,  Nathan  Dane,  Wm.  Bartlett  and  James 
Prince.  The  road  began  at  the  blacksmith's  shop 
of  Nathaniel  "  Batchelder  "  in  Beverly,  ran  by  Nathan 
Brown's  in  Hamilton,  over  the  "old  road"  to  the 
stone  bridge  in  Ipswich;  thence  through  Rowley, 
over  the  Parker  bridge  to  Newburyport, — four  rods 
wide,  with  toll-gates.  This  road  was  built  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  town,  and  it  served  its  purpose  well. 
How  long  it  was  a  road  with  pikes,  or  if  it  paid  well 
we  know  not.  It  certainly  was  the  great  thorough- 
fare for  land  transit  between  the  east  and  south,  and 
its  width  and  quality  to-day  attest  the  excellence  of 
its  construction.  The  railroad  robbed  it  of  its  pres- 
tige and  left  it  only  a  county  road. 

3.  "  The  Newburyport  Turnpike  Corpora/ion "  was 
incorporated  March  8,  1803,  and  the  corporators  were 
Michael  Sawyer,  William  Coombs,  Nicholas  Pike, 
Arnold  Welles,  Wm.  Bartlett,  John  Pittingell,  Wm. 
Smith,  John  Codman  and  James  Prince.  This  route 
was  to  be  the  passenger  express,  the  dispatch  for 
freight,  the  swift  mail, — in  short,  the  rapid  transit 
from  Newburyport  to  Boston.  Perhaps  it  was  de- 
signed to  favor  Newburyport  especially,  by  setting 
Ipswich  one  side,  but  Ipswich  enterprise  was  equal 
to  the  emergency.  The  Ipswich  road  was  incor- 
porated a  week  earlier.  This  route  was  thirty-two 
miles  long,  and  so  straight,  that  all  the  angles  to- 
gether in  the  first  twenty  miles  increased  the  distance 
only  eighty-three  feet.  Many  a  strange  story  is  told 
of  the  drivers'  skill,  of  short-time  passages,  of  eques- 
trian speed,  of  frightened  passengers,  and  of  the 
fearful,  headlong  drives  down  the  precipitous  hills. 
Tradition  says,  that  the  construction  was  done  with 
wheelbarrows,  and  not  with  dump-carts,  as  is  'the 


practice  in  road-building  at  present.  It  is  further  j 
told  that  the  road  was  ultimately  to  be  straight  and  1 
level,  condition  consonant  with  absolute  dispatch. 
The  task  was  herculean.  It  was  the  wonder  of  the 
people,  the  glad  era  of  the  laborer,  the  joy  of  the 
proprietors,  the  hesperian  garden  of  the  capitalist. 
One  thousand  less  five  shares  were  sold.  The  con- 
struction was  begun  August  23,  1S03,  completed  in 
180G,  and  cost  nearly  four  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  Many  of  the  heaviest  capitalists  were 
involved  in  it.  As  an  enterprise  it  deserved  a  better 
fate,  and  a  generous  remuneration  ;  but  taste  and  the 
exigeucies  of  business  led  the  traveling  public  over 
the  Ipswich  road,  through  the  shires  of  Ipswich  and 
Salem,  and  away  from  this,  which  is  now  only  a  costly 
monument  of  the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of  its 
proprietors.  That  portion  of  the  road  lying  in  this 
county  was  sold  to  the  County  Commissioners  May 
10,  1849,  for  two  thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 
Ipswich's  share  of  it  was  two  miles  less  seven  rods, 
and  the  town  was  fortunate;  for  one  mile  of  it  has 
been  very  serviceable  and  none  of  it  very  expensive. 

4.  The  ltailroad. — This  is  a  more  satisfactory  route 
than  its  air-line  predecessor.  It  runs  where  the  peo- 
ple want  to  go,  where  business  and  taste  lead  the 
way.  It  introduced  comfort  and  speed.  "The  East- 
ern Railroad  Company  "' was  incorporated  April  14, 
1836.  The  iron-horse  entered  the  town  first  in  1830. 
It  was  thought  to  l)e  the  beginning  of  a  golden  era; 
general  business  would  be  urged  forward  by  steam, 
workshops  enlarged,  dwellings  erected,  wharves  ex- 
tended, vessels  multiplied,  the  streets  more  populous, 
manufactories  more  varied  and  extensive,  farms  more 
remunerative,  merchants  busier  and  less  exacting, 
and  the  whole  hive  of  industry  more  alive  by  per- 
petual endowment.  But  the  corporation  has  not 
cultivated  our  soil,  nor  built  our  houses,  nor  much 
enlarged  our  factories,  nor  removed  the  river  impedi- 
ments, nor  retained  our  courts,  nor  fostered  our  com- 
merce, nor  enlarged  our  fisheries.  It  has,  however, 
removed  "the  center"  of  the  county  to  the  extremes, 
and  clustered  the  various  trades  around  other  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  points.  Yet  we  must  not 
undervalue  the  road  ;  it  has  uses  peculiarly  our  own, 
which  the  crowded  city  and  summer  heat,  and  our 
taste  and  enterprise  are  developing  year  by  year,  and 
which  will  bring  full  compensation. 

5.  The  Choate  Bridge, — This  bridge  deserves  a  par- 
ticular notice,  because  it  was  the  first  of  such  con- 
struction in  these  parts,  and  hence  was  so  wonderful 
during  its  construction  and  has  been  so  serviceable 
since.  The  Town  and  County  built  it  in  equal  shares 
of  the  expense.  The  width  was  to  be  not  less  than 
twenty  feet,  the  length  between  the  abutments  sixty- 
eight  feet,  with  one  pier,  twenty  by  eight  feet,  and  a 
water  passage  beneath  each  arch  thirty  feet.  The 
guards  were  to  be  three  feet  high,  fifteen  inches  thick 
at  the  bottom,  and  nine  at  the  top.  The  building 
committee  were  Hon.  John  Choate,  Aaron  Potter,  Esq., 
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ted  Joseph  Appleton,  Esq.  It  was  completed  in  1764, 
a:  »  cost  of  £990,  10s.,  6rf.,  3/.  It  was  widened,  as  it 
»>w  is,  in  1S37. 

t.  The  OanaL—In  1652,   22:   12,  Thomas  Clark 
»nd  Reginal  Foster  were  "to  have  ten  pounds  for 
cutting  a  passage  from  this  river  to  Chebacco  river 
of  ten  foot  wide  and  soe  deepe  as  a  lighter  laden 
tn»v  pass,  and  making  a  forde  and  foote  bridge  over." 
In  1CG9,  the  selectmen  are  "to  take  care  that  the 
bargain  concerning  the  cutting  of  the  creek  at  Castle- 
hill  be  forwarded."    In  1681,  February  7,  any  towns- 
man has  liberty  to  "  perfect  the  cutting  the  Cut  that 
comes  up  to  Mr.  Eppes,  his  bridge."    In  1094,  who- 
ever will  cut  the  Cut  through  the  marsh  at  Mr. 
Eppes"  shall  have  liberty, — who  pays  five  shillings 
towards  it  "shall  have  liberty  forever  to  pass  as  they 
have  occasion  ;"  others  must  pay  three  pence  a  cord 
or  a  ton,  in  money.    "The  Proprietors  of  the  Essex 
Canal  "  were  incorporated  June  15,1820.    The  cor- 
porators' names  were  William  Andrews,  Jr.,  Adam  ; 
Boyd,  Tristram  Brown,  Robert  Crowell,  John  Dexter, 
Moses  Marshall, Parker,  Jonathan,  Benjamin, Samuel, 
Francis,  Jacob,  Jr.,  Ebeiiezer,  Jr.,  and  Nathan  Burn- 
ham  :  Dudley,  George  and  Joseph  Choate;  Enoch, 
Winthrop  and  Joshua  Low;  Jonathan  4th,  Jacob, 
Jonathan,  Abel,  Daniel,  Perkins  and  Epes  Story. 
The  canal  was  opened  in  1821 ;  was  half  a  mile  long 
and  cost  one  thousand,  one  hundred  dollars.  The 
stock  was  twenty-seven  shares  at  forty  dollars  each, 
and  paid  nearly  six  per  centum.    It  connected  the 
Merrimack  Piver  with  Chebacco  Iliver  and  so  let  in 
,  ship-timber  at  reduced  rates.    Late  years  it  has  been 
of  little  use,  and  within  a  year  its  walls  have  fallen 
in  decay. 

7.  Carriages. — These  were  at  first  the  rudest  sort  of 
vehicles,  a  cumbersome  hay-rack,  or  a  pair  of  wheels. 
Conveyance  for  business  or  to  church  was  on  horse- 
back by  saddle  for  a  man,  side-saddle  for  a  female,  or 
saddle  and  pillion  for  both.  The  first  kind  of  vehicle 
for  personal  conveyance  was  introduced  about  1725, 
and  consisted  of  the  body  of  a  chaise  upon  a  pair  of 
wheels,  and  called  a  curricle.  Richard  Rogers,  Esq., 
had  one  in  173!>.  About  1750,  a  top  was  put  to  the 
seat,  which  made  it  a  J'ull-grown  chaise,  one  of  which 
a  year  or  two  latter  was  owned  by  Rev.  Samuel  Wig- 
glesworth.  Family  conveyance  to  church  or  social 
party  was  upon  clean  straw  in  the  bottom  of  the  cum- 
bersome dray.  In  1702  John  Stavers  began  to  run  a 
two-horse  curricle  between  Portsmouth  and  Boston, 
making  the  round  trip  in  five  days,  and  stopping  two 
nights  at  Ipswich.  The  advent  of  the  (Stage  with  four 
horses  was  as  early  as  1774.  This  welcome  convey- 
ance made  two  trips  weekly  between  Newburyport 
and  Boston,  passing  through  Ipswich  both  ways. 
About  1800,  horse-wagons  began  to  be  used.  Mer- 
chandise by  horse  had  formerly  been  carried  in  sad- 
dle-bags, wallets  and  panniers.  The  wagon-body  at 
first  set  firmly  upon  the  axle-trees,  next  upon  wooden- 
springs,  upon  the  principle  of  a  spring-hole";  then 


upon  long  leather  straps,  or  thorough-braces;  and, 
lastly,  as  now  upon  steel-springs.  Rev.  Felt  re- 
marked, in  1834:  "Should  the  improvements  in 
journeying  be  as  great  for  two  centuries  to  come  as 
they  have  been  in  the  two  already  elapsed,  posterity 
will  as  much  wonder  that  we  are  contented  with  the 
present  degree  of  such  improvements,  as  we  do,  that 
our  ancestors  were  satisfied  with  their  mode  of  trav- 
elling." This  remark  was  penned  five  years  before 
the  steam-cars  entered  the  town. 

8.  The  Mail  Service. — The  earliest  method  of  for- 
warding letters  was  by  such  means  as  chance  offered. 
Thus  William  Jeffrey,  "  the  old  planter,"  brought  a 
letter  to  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  from  Merry  Morton  iu 
1634,  Jeffrey  doubtless  having  been  over  to  Morton's 
on  business.  The  earliest  stated  carrying  of  the  mails 
was  on  horseback,  and  during  the  early  Indian  Wars 
the  messengers  were  watched  for  with  the  greatest 
anxiety  and  hailed  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and 
suspense.  T/ie  Essex  Gazette,  established  1768,  the 
first  newspaper  published  in  Salem,  was  delivered  to 
the  subscribers  here  and  as  far  east  as  Newburyport> 
by  a  post-rider  for  that  express  purpose.  One  of  the 
most  active  of  the  distributors  of  that  paper  was 
Thomas  Dimon,  doubtless  a  descendant  of  our  Mr. 
Andrew  Diamond,  who  died  in  1708.  Early  in  1775, 
our  town  chose  five  delegates  to  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  the  several  towns  concerned,  to  establish  a 
regular  post  between  Newburyport  and  Cambridge. 
The  convention  met  May  4th  in  this  town  ;  their  action 
was  to  be  binding  upon  all  alike.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing this  convention — before  May  24th — a  post-office 
was  established  here  by  the  Provincial  Congress,  and 
Deacon  James  Foster  was  the  post-master.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  post-masters  that  have  served 
since  Deacon  Foster,  with  the  dates  of  their  respective 
appointments:  Daniel  Noyes,  October  5,  1775;  Jo- 
seph Lord,  November  25,  1800;  Isaac  Smith,  July  1, 
1805;  Nathan  Jaqucs,  September  14,  1807;  Ammi 
Smith,  October  5,1818;  James  li.  Kendall,  August 
10, 1829;  Stephen  Coburn,  August  28, 1832;  John  H. 
Varrell,  April  18,  1861;  Joseph  L.  Acker  man,  July 
20,  1865;  John  II.  Cogswell,  January  3,  1SGS;  Ed- 
ward P.  Kimball,  August  2,  1886. 

9.  Town-House. — About  two  years  after  the  full 
completion  of  the  church  edifice,  the  people  began  to 
desire  a  town-house  and  a  school-house.  They  pro- 
posed a  two-story  building,  with  school-room  on  the 
first  floor  and  town-house  above.  Accordingly,  May 
11.  1704,  the  town  voted  to  build  "  forthwith,  if  the 
county  would  pay  half,  as  it  did  for  the  town-bouse  in 
Salem."  Tints  their  economy  devised  the  triple  ser- 
vice of  school,  town  and  court-house  in  one.  The 
same  year,  December  28th,  a  committee  Avas  chosen 
to  contract  for  a  building  "about  32  feet  long,  about 
28  feet  wide  and  about  18  or  19  feet  stud,  with  a  flat 
roof  raised  about  5  feet."  Abraham  Felton  was  the 
contractor.  A  steeple  was  constructed  upon  it  at  a 
cost  of  £29  Is.  8(7.,  which  was   voted  August  2,  1767. 
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Another  town-house  was  built  about  1794-05.  Tins 
was  also  used  for  a  court-house,  and  the  county  paid 
halt  the  cost.  Its  use  as  a  town-house  was  discon- 
tinued in  1S41,  when,  October  12th,  the  town  sold  its 
interest  to  the  county  for  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  From  that  time  to  1S43  they  had  no  town- 
bouse.  In  that  year,  January  23d,  the  town  instruct- 
ed a  committee  to  purchase  the  unused  Unitarian 
church  edifice,  if  it  could  be  bought  at  two  thousand 
dollars  or  less.  Early  in  that  year  the  purchase  was 
made.  The  building  has  undergone  considerable  al- 
teration and  enlargement,  and  now  is  very  serviceable 
for  all  the  purposes  of  the  town,  for  which  such 
building  is  needed. 

10.  A  List  of  Voters  in  town  affairs,  made  by  a 
committee  for  the  purpose,  to  be  corrected  at  the  next 
town-meeting."  Presented  December  2,  1679:  Maj. 
Gen.  Denison,  Mr.  Thomas  Corbet,  Mr.  William  Hub- 
bard. Elder  Paine,  Mr.  John  Rogers,  Capt.  John  Ap- 
pleton,  Maj.  Samuel  Appleton,  Corp1.  Jo:  Andrews, 
Corp1.  Jo:  Andrews,  Nathaniel  Adams,  Nehemiah 
Abbott,  Arthur  Abbott,  Naniel  Bos  worth,  John  Brew- 
er, Senr.,  Tho:  Borman,  Edmund  Bridges,  Sergt.  Bel- 
cher, Henry  Bennett,  Ens.  Tho:  Burnam,  Thomas 
Burnam,  Jr.,  Edward  Bragg,  Moses  Bradstreet,  John 
Burnam,  Sen.,  John  Caldwell,  Scrgt.  Clarke,  Corp. 
Tho:  Clarke,  Tho:  Clarke,  mill,  Robert  Cross,  Sen., 
Mr.  William  Cogswell,  John  Choate,  Mr.  John  Cogs- 
well, Edw.  Colburne,  Rob't  Day,  John  Denison,  Senr., 
John  Dane,  Senr.,  Mr.  Daniel  Eppes,  Nathaniel  Em- 
erson, Philip  Fowler,  Renold  Foster,  Scnr.,  Renold 
Foster,  Jr.,  Jacob  Foster,  Joseph  Fellows,  Eus. 
French,  Tho:  French,  Abraham  Fitts,  Isaac  Fellows, 
Ephraim  Fellows,  Isaac  Foster,  Abraham  Foster,  Dea. 
Goodhue,  Wm.  (?)  Goodhue,  Tho:  Giddings,  Joseph 
Goodhue,  Mr.  Richards,  Daniel  Hovey,  Sen.,  Daniel 
Hovey,  Jr.,  Sam:  Hunt,  George  Hadley,  Wm.  (?)  How- 
lett,  James  How,  Sen'.,  James  How,  Jr.,  Nehemiah 
Jewett,  John  Jewett,  Samuel  Ingalls,  Nathaniel  Ja- 
cobs, Tho:  Jacobs,  John  Knowlton,  Sen.,  John  Kim- 
ball, Dea.  Knowlton,  Rob't  Kinsman,  Daniel  Killam, 
Son.,  Tli<>:  Lull,  Robert  Lord,  Sen.,  Robert  Lord,  dr., 
John  Lnytoji,  Thomas  Lovell,  Edwd.  Luinas,  John 
Lam  peon,  Thomas  Met  calf,  John  Newmarch,  Sen., 
Deii.  Pengrey,  ^Aaron  Pengry,  Quart. — Mr.  Perkins, 
Sergt.  Perkins,  Jacob  Perkins,  Abraham  Perkins, 
Anthony  Potter,  Samuel  Podd,  Samuel  Perley,  Mr. 
Samuel  Rogers,  Walter  Roper,  Mr.  Smith,  Richard 
Smith,  Win.  Story,  Sen.,  Wm.  Story,  Jr.,  Symon 
Stace,  Wm.  Smith,  Simon  Tattle,  Nathrmiel  Tread- 
well,  Thomas  Varney,  Mr.  Jonathan  Wade,  Rob't 
Whittman,  Obediah  Wood,  Mr.  Wainwright,  Sen., 
Mr.  John  Wainwright,  Daniel  Warnex,  Sen.,  Na- 
thaniel Warner,  Capt.  John  Whipple,  Isaiah  Wood, 
Jarnes  White,  Wrn.  White,  Nicholas  Wallis,  Corp1. 
John  Whipple,  Twisford  Westt,  Nathaniel  Wells, 
Rich:  Walker,  Joseph  Whipple,  Samuel  Younglove, 
Sen.,  Samuel  Younglove,  Jr.,  Tho:  Low,  Mr.  Jos: 


Willson,  Nath'l  Rust,  Simon  Chapman,  Mr.  Wm. 
Norton,  Mr.  Thomas  Andrews,  Joseph  Quilter. 

11.  Villayes. — The  Town  Village,  with  the  First 
Church  as  a  centre,  is  about  one  mile  from  the  sea  in 
latitude  42°  AV  N.  and  longitude  70°  50'  IF.,— or  ex- 
actly, according  to  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  in 
1850,  the  former  runs  along  and  crosses  High  Street 
from  the  front  of  the  Lord  Mansion  to  Mineral  Street, 
and  the  latter  crosses  Market  Street  into  Union.  It 
is  five  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Linebrook  Church; 
five  and  a  quarter  from  Castle  Neck  or  Patch's  Beach, 
and  three  from  the  Almshouse.  It  is  27.8  miles  from 
Boston,  the  State  capital ;  11.5  from  Salem,  the  county 
capital;  and  9.5  from  Newburyport.  Other  villages, 
as  reported  by  the  United  States  Census  of  1880,  were 
Argilla,  Candlcwood,  Goose,  Ipswich,  Linebrook, 
Mill,  Peatficld,  Turkeyshore  and  Willowdale. 

12.  Population. — The  population  about  1650,  ac- 
cording to  Wonder-working  Providence,  was  "about 
one  hundred  and  forty-families,"  which,  we  compute, 
was  about  700  inhabitants.  In  1680  there  were  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  voters,  which,  we  presume, 
represented  about  825  people.  The  growth  has  been 
slow,  many  decades  making  little  increase,  a  few 
slightly  retrograding.  The  population  in  1830  was 
2951;  in  1885,4207,  with  a  proportion  of  47  males 
to  53  females.  The  growth  in  fifty-live  years  has 
been  42  per  centum,  making  an  average  per  annum  of 
77-100  of  1  per  centum.  The  growth  of  the  last  dec- 
ade has  been  12  per  centum.  There  are  at  present,  by 
the  Manual  of  the  Legislature  for  18S7,  1,016  voters. 
The  census  of  1880  reports  694  dwellings  and  861 
families,  and  a  population  of  3,699,  of  whom  3,257 
are  native-born  and  442  are  foreign-born  ;  219  being 
Irish,  129  English,  54  Canadians,  16  Nova  Scotians, 
11  Scotch  and  6  Germans.  There  were  25  colored 
persons  of  African  descent. 

SCENERY. 

1.  Its  Character. — Our  town  has  no  White  Moun- 
tains, nor  Berkshire  Hills, — nothing  wild,  awful,  or 
grand  ;  but  our  landscape  affords  an  agreeable  variety 
and  a  peculiar  beauty.  The  diversity  of  bill  and 
vale,  of  meadow  and  marsh,  of  woodland  and  field, 
of  river,  and  pond,  and  brook, — enhanced  by  the  va- 
riety of  the  seasons;  verdure  and  flower,  the  cattle 
upon  the  hillside  and  the  husbandman  in  the  field, 
the  fruit-setting  and  the  waving  grass,  the  ripening 
apple  and  the  purpling  plum,  the  yellow  corn 
and  the  nodding  grain,  and  the  enchanting  beauty  of 
our  frost-painted  forests,  gratifies  the  eye,  educates 
the  heart  and  sheds  over  the  mind  a  soft  radiance  of 
perennial  joy. 

2.  Pond. — In  the  Linebrook  District  is  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  called  successively  Baker's,  Pritch- 
ard's,  Great  and  Hood's  Pond,  by  which  last  name  it 
is  now  known.  Its  surface  is  eighty  feet  above  Town 
Hill,  or  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet  above  sea- 
level.    It  might  be  made  an  excellent  reservoir  for 
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r  other  purpose,  for  the  village  of  Topsfield,  or 
!|-*i"h,  or  perhaps  both.  Rev.  Jacob  Hood,  of 
hrnnfield,  who  died,  in  1885,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
four  years,  surveyed  it,  in  his  youth,  and  computed 
the  area,  at  nearly  eighty  acres.  In  the  winter  of 
1S*>1— 'J2,  the  writer  surveyed  it,  and  made,  by  tra- 
verse-table, sixty-five  and  nine-tenths  acres.  A  third 
f>f  the  pond  is  in  Topsfield,  aud  a  dozen  years  ago 
that  town  stocked  it  with  perch  and  black  bass,  thus 
availing  itself  of  a  State  law,  which,  for  that  purpose, 
gave  that  town  exclusive  control  of  the  waters  for 
fifteen  years.  On  its  bosom  blooms  the  fragrant,, 
white-petaled  lily  ;  and  boats  for  rowing  and  sailing 
invite  to  healthful  recreation  ;  and  it  lends  a  charm 
to  the  surrounding  hills.  On  the  west,  rising  seven- 
ty feet  iabove  its  surlace,  is  a  broad  grazing  field, 
where  General  Israel  Putnam,  in  his  boyhood,  when 
in  the  tutelage  of  his  stepfather,  went  to  find  and 
"  fetch "  the  cows ;  and  on  the  east  is  Burnham's 
Hill,  named  from  James  Burnham,  who,  in  1717, 
owned  the  land. 

3.  Streams. — The  principal  streams  are  Wyithrop's, 
Norton's,  Howlet's,  Mile  and  Bull  Brooks,  which  used 
to  be  good  fishing  for  pickerel  and  trout.  Other 
streams  are  North,  or  Egypt  Hiver  (now  Bull  Brook), 
and  Muddy  and  Ipswich  Rivers,  all  of  which  have 
been  serviceable  for  fishing,  for  irrigation  and  for 
mill-privileges.  The  Ipswich  River  rises  in  "Ma- 
ple Meadow  Brook,"  in  the  town  of  Burlington,  and 
meanders  through  Wilmington,  North  Reading,  Mid- 
dleton  and  Topsfield,  entering  our  town  upon  the 
southwest  border.  Upon  its  banks,  throughout  its 
length,  are  saw,  grist,  paper,  cotton  and  woolen- 
mills,  enhancing  its  picluresqueness  by  its  utility. 

4.  Elevation. — The  seeming  discrepancy  in  the 
area  of  the  pond,  above  mentioned,  and  the  subsi- 
dence of  Egypt  River,  serve  to  illu-trate  the  fact 
of  a  general  elevation  of  the  territory.  Old  deeds 
Bpcak  of  ponds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  West  Meadow, 
which  are  unknown  to  the  present  generation ;  yet 
there  are  swamps  which  answer  to  the  location  and 
ike. 

5.  lfills. — We  have  two  hills  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high,  three  more  than  two  hun- 
dred, and  nine  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty.  A 
thoughtful  view  from  either  is  delightful  and  in- 
structive. It  was  Heartbreak  Hill,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  feet  high,  from  which  an  ancient  hunter's 
fair  daughter  watched  in  vain  for  the  return  of  her 
sailor-lover,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Turner's 
Hill,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  shows  the 
State  Asylum  at  Dan  vers,  and  the  nearer  and  mag- 
nificent view  of  forest,  and  farm,  and  "river.  The 
hill  is  upon  the  "Bracket  Farm,"  in  Willowdale.  It 
k  surmounted  by  a  commanding  look-out;  the  grove 
upon  its  slope  has  been  prepared  for  picnic  parties, 
an  artificial  pond  of  an  acre's  extent,  drawing  its 
supply  from  a  generous  spring  above,  is  furnished 
with  boat  for  recreation,  and   a  huckleberry  field, 
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from  which  fifty  bushels  have  been  gathered  in  a 
day,  is  near  and  free  to  all.    Drive-ways,  and  sta- 
bles, and  pond,  and  boat,  and  spring,  and  field,  in- 
vite the  weary  to  rest  and  recuperation,   and  the 
grounds  which  have  recently  been  christened  "  Mount 
Turner,"  are  fast  becoming  a  noted  public  resort  for 
peoples  far  and  near.    There  is  also  Bartholomew's 
Hill,  two  hundred  and  four  feet  high,  at  whose  foot 
once  dwelt  William  Bartholomew,  an  early  benefac- 
tor of  the  town;  Turkey,  two  hundred  and  forty  feet 
high ;  Jewett's,  or  Muzzy's,  two  hundred  and  twelve 
feet  high;  Little  Turner,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  feet  high  ;  Bush,  one  hundred  and  ninety-three 
feet  high  ;  Scott's,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high  ; 
and  Sagamore,  one  hundred  and   seventy-two  feet 
high,  where,  instead  of  Sagamore  in  Hamilton,  should 
rest  the  bones  of  our  Masconnomet.    Prospect  Hill  is 
two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
shows  us  the  White  Mountains,  Old  Monadnock  and 
Wachusett.    Town,  or  Cemetery  Hill,  is  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  feet  high,  and  shows  the  village  and 
surrounding  farms,  the  Pow-wow  Hill  of  Amesbury 
and  the  white  church  spires  of  Newburyport.  Castle 
Hill,  the  grand  old  sentinel  of  "  ye  anciente  tyme," 
located  on  the  famous  Ipswich  Beach,  at  the  mouths 
of  Ipswich  and  Plum-Island  Rivers,  rises  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  feet,  and  embracrs  in  her  view  the 
winding  stretch  of  the  river,  the  busy  mills,  the  cat- 
tle-grazed hillsides,  the  cultivated  fields,  the  bustling 
village,  far  lonely  Agamentieus,  the  island-bound 
coast  of  Maine,  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  the  white  crests 
of  the  ocean,  the  spreading  sails  of  commerce,  the 
headland  and  silvery  beach  and  rolling  surf  of  Cape 
Ann,  the  villages  of  Lanesville,  Bay  View  and  Annis- 
quam,  and  the  summer  homes  of  Col.  French  and 
Gen.  Butler,  depicting  a  panorama  of  exquisite  beauty 
and  rare  interest.    This  is  the  native  hill  of  Mr.  John 
B.  Brown,  of  Chicago,  who,  after  years  of  absence 
and  success,  having  never  forgotten  the  haunts  of  his 
boyhood,  is  now  grading  and  terracing  it,  planting 
upon  it  trees  and  laying  out  drive-ways,  and  other- 
wise beautifying  it  and  making  it  as  attractive  as  the 
view  from  the  summit. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 
1.  John  Winthrop.  Jr.,  the  founder  of  this  town, 
was  born  in  Groton,  County  Essex,  England,  Febru- 
ary 12,  1606.  He  was  a  son  of  Governor  John  Win- 
throp of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  He  grad- 
uated at  Dublin  University,  at  the  age  of  nineteen; 
he  became  a  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple;  he  was 
a  member  of  the  relief  expedition  to  the  Huguenots, 
at  Rochelle,  in  1627;  he  came  to  this  country  in 
1631,  and  to  this  town  in  1633.  He  had  two  houses 
in  town,  one  on  the  Essex  Road,  and  one  at  Castle 
Hill.  Soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  town,  his  first 
wife  died  ;  he  had  a  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  youngest 
daughter  of  Edmund  Reade,  of  Wickford,  County 
Essex,  England.    She  was  the  mother  of  all  his  chil- 
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dren.  After  her  father's  death,  her  mother  married  the 
celebrated  Hugh  Peters.  John  visited  England  many 
times,  and  while  there  was  serviceable  in  many  ways 
to  the  colony.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  so  wore  the  honorable  title  F.K.S. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Connecticut  Colony,  and 
several  years  its  Governor.  He  was  efficient  in  all 
his  enterprises.  He  belonged  to  a  highly  esteemed 
family.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
almost  the  whole  of  the  parish  was  given  to  them  as 
their  future  domain.  Why  they  resigned  their  wealth 
and  distinction  for  the  wilderness  can  hardly  be  con- 
jectured. Governor  Winthrop,  the  younger,  "appears 
in  history  without  a  blemish.  Highly  educated  and 
accomplished,  he  was  no  less  upright  and  generous. 
In  the  bloom  of  life,  he  left  all  his  brilliant  prospects 
in  the  old  world  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  new. 
When  his  father  had  made  himself  poor  in  nourish- 
ing the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  this  noble  son 
gave  up  voluntarily  his  own  large  inheritance  to 
further  the  good  work."  He  died  in  Boston,  April  5, 
1676. 

2.  Governor  Ihomas  Dudley  was,  born  in  Northampton, 
England,  in  1576.  He  settled  in  this  town  soon  after 
the  settlement,  and  during  or  shortly  after  his  first 
term  as  Colonial-Governor.  He  owned  land  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town  upon  which  he  built  a  house, 
all  of  which  he  afterwards  sold  to  Mr.  Hubbard.  He 
also  owned  land  near  Heartbreak  Hill.  He  disposed 
of  most  of  his  estate  in  the  town  about  the  time  of  his 
second  inauguration  as  Governor.  He  was  a  resident 
here  some  nine  or  ten  years.  He  was  assistant  six 
years,  Deputy-Governor  thirteen  years,  and  Governor 
four  years.    He  died  July  27,  16.33. 

3.  Goverru  r  Simon  Bradslreet  was  born  in  Holling, 
Horbling,  Lincolnshire,  England,  March,  1603.  He 
matriculated,  July  9,  1018,  as  a  sizer,  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, when  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  In  two  years 
he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and,  in  1624, 
the  Master's  degree.  When  he  was  about  twenty- 
five  years  old,  he  married  Anne  Dudley,  daughter  of 
Goveruor  Dudley,  who  became  the  fust  New  England 
poetess.  Ho  came  here  in  1630.  lie  was  assistant 
forty-eight  years,  colonial  secretary  thirteen  years, 
Deputy-Governor  five  years,  and  Governor  ten  years. 
He  was  a  resident  of  this  town  about  twenty  years. 
In  March,  1058,  he  was  a  resident  of  Andover.  He 
died  in  Salem,  March  27,  1697,  at  the  great  age  of 
ninety-four  years. 

4.  Deputy- Governor  Samuel  Syrnonds  came  from 
Yieldham,  County  Essex,  England,  and  settled  here 
in  1037-38.  He  was  made  fireman  in  1638,  was  town 
clerk  from  1030  to  1045,  was  professor  of  the  Gram- 
mar School,  deputy  to  the  General  Court  from  1638 
to  1043,  then  assistant  to  1G73,  when  he  was  elected 
Deputy-Governor,  an  office  which  he  held  till  his 
death.  He  was  long  time  a  justice  of  the  Quarter 
Court.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  to  draft  a  body 
of  laws  in  1045.    He  addressed  Governor  Winthrop, 


in  1646,  urging  more  activity  in  the  divine  purpose  in 
the  settlement  of  New  England — Christianizing  the 
Indians.  He  was  of  the  committee  "  to  pass  the  arti- 
cles of  Confederation  with  the  United  Colonies,"  in 
1643,  and  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  commis- 
sioners in  May  10,  1648.  The  Legislature  granted 
him  five  hundred  acres  of  Pequod  land,  and  in  1651 
he  was  granted  three  hundred  acres  of  the  land 
beyond  the  Merrimac.  He  was  one  of  these  several 
committees:  To  visit  and  settle  a  government  at 
Piseataqua,  1652  ;  to  prepare  the  case  of  the  United 
Colonies  against  the  Dutch  and  Indians,  1653;  to 
prepare  and  present  the  case  of  the  Colony  to  Crom- 
well, 1654;  to  receive  the  allegiance  of  the  natives  to 
Colonial  authority,  July  13,  1658;  to  consider  the 
matter  between  the  King's  Commissioners  and  the 
Assembly,  in  1665;  to  revise  certain  laws  annulled 
by  the  King,  one  of  which  abolished  the  observance 
of  Christmas,  as  a  relic  of  Episcopacy,  1667.  He  held 
court  in  York  County  in  1672;  and  he  often  per- 
formed such  service  outside  the.  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ipswich  Court.  He  was  away  from  home  so  much  on 
public  business,  and  his  house  was  so  remote  from 
neighbors,  that  two  men  were  appointed  to  guard  it, 
during  the  war,  in  1675.  In  December  the  enemy 
burned  his  mills  at  "Lamperee  River." 

He  died  in  October,  1678.  The  Legislature  as  a 
token  of  respect,  voted  £20  towards  his  funeral 
charges.  His  first  wife  was  daughter  of  Governor 
Winthrop,  and  was  living  September  30,  1648.  His 
second  wife  was  Rebecca,  widow  of  Daniel  Eppes, 
and  died  July  21,  1695,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 
His  estate  was  £2534  9s.  His  Argilla  Farm  is  a  noted 
district  in  town  at  present. 

5.  Joseph  Metcalfe  was  born  about  1605  ;  he  died 
August  or  September,  1665,  aged  sixty  years.  He 
held  various  town  ollices;  he  was  deputy  eight  years 
between  1635  and  1661.  He  was  a  committee  to  col- 
lect gifts  made  by  friends  in  England,  in  1655,  and 
also  one  of  the  Essex  committee  for  trade.  He  owned 
an  estate  in  the  village,  and  lands  in  the  Linebrook 
district,  which  continued  in  the  family  name  till 
IS29,  when  it  was  sold  to  Samuel  Dane  Dodge. 

6.  Nehemiah  Jewelt  was  son  of  Jeremiah,  who  died 
in  1714.  lie  was  town  ollieer  in  several  capacities, 
was  deputy  sixteen  years,  between  1689  and  1709, 
three  of  which  he  was  speaker.  He  was  a  justice  of 
the  Court  of  Sessions.  He  was  on  a  committee  to 
compensate  for  damages  in  the  witchcraft  trials.  He 
was  esteemed  and  respected  in  every  walk  in  life. 
He  died  near  the  beginning  of  1720. 

7.  Robert  Paine  was  born  in  1601.  He  was  influ- 
ential in  town  alfairs.  He  was  professor  of  the  gram- 
mar school,  and  contributed  very  largely  of  his  estate 
to  its  permanent  establishment.  He  was  a  deputy 
three  years.  Jle  was  one  of  the  Essex  Committee  for 
trade,  in  1655  ;  was  county  treasurer  from  1665  to 
1683,  inclusive;  was  ruling  elder  of  the  First  Church. 
He  was  an  exemplary  man.     Wondcr-icorking  Provi- 
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£  4w<*7t:  "A  right  godly  man,  and  one  whose  es- 
|  hi*  5L»th  holpen  on  well  with  the  work  of  this  little 

fhmcis    Wainwright  lived    with  Alexander 
■'JWtfct,  inn-keeper  in  Chelmsford,  England,  and  came 
%  *i  kiai  to  Ipswich.    He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Pe- 

War,  and  was  greatly  applauded  for  his  brave  ex- 
Hi'  became  a  wealthy  merchant.     He  died 
r.  >uh,  May  10,  1602. 
11. «  *ou  Francis  was  born  August  25,  1664;  he 

;  ited  at  Harvard,  16S6.    His  first  wife,  Sarah 
■«  .:     e,  married  March  12,  KJSi?,  died  March  16, 

a.ed  thirty-eight  years.  He  made  an  engage- 
**oi  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hirst,  of  Salem,  but  died 
Vtfcrr  married.  He  was  engaged  in  commerce  and 
M  merchant.  He  bequeathed  five  pounds  to  the 
I  r>'  Church.  His  estate  was  valued  at  nineteen 
ia>Jred  and  fourteen  pounds.  He  was  a  member  of 
ike  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company;  was 
colonel,  town  clerk,  representative,  feoffee,  general 
f»wions,  justice,  commissioner  and  collector  of  excise 
fcr  Essex.  He  died  in  the  strength  of  ripe  nvinhood, 
.Insist  3, 1711. 

9.  Among  the  early  settlers  was  that  Spartan  com- 
p«nj  who  met  at  the  Appleton  Mansion,  the  23d  of 
angust,  16S7,  and  settled  the  question  for  themselves, 
tbat  Andros,  the  King  appointed  Governor,  had  no 
ripht  to  tax  the  people  without  the  consent  of  an 
assembly,  and  who  dared  "  render  a  reason."  That 
miniature  Provincial  Congress,  who  counseled  for 
righteousness,  principle  and  honest  government,  were 
Hot.  John  Wise,  John  Andrew,  John  Appleton, 
Robert  Kinsman,  William  Goodhue,  Samuel  Apple- 
ton  and  Thomas  French.  The  first  two  were  of  Che- 
bacco,  the  rest  doubtless  of  Ipswich.  Goodhue  had 
a  house-lot  in  town  in  1635,  was  afterwards  large  land 
owner,  was  commoner,  was  a  Denison  subscriber,  was 
selectman,  representative  and  a  deacon.  He  was  a 
man  of  rank  and  influence.  He  died  in  1700,  at  the 
ape  of  eighty-five.  John  Appleton  was  born  about 
1C22,  and  came  here  with  his  father,  Samuel,  from 
Wahlringficld,  England,  in  1635.  His  parental  home 
in  this  town  was  a  grant  of  six  hundred  acres  ofland, 
bounded  by  the  river  and  Mile  Brook,  a  part  of 
which  is  still  retained  in  the  family  name,  lie  mar- 
ried 1651,  Priscilla,  daughter  of  Rev.  Jesse  Glover. 
She  died  February  18,  1697;  he,  November  4,  1699. 
He  had  been  selectman,  militia  captain,  marine  cap- 
tain, county  treasurer,  representative  to  the  General 
Court  sixteen  years.  Samuel  Appleton,  brother  of 
the  above  John,  was  born  about  1G20.  He  married, 
first,  Hannah,  daughter  of  William  Payne,  and  had 
Samuel,  born  1G44  ;  second,  Mary,  daughter  of  John 
Oliver,  of  Newbury,  December  2,  1G5G,  and  had  ten 
children.  She  was  born  June  7,  1640,  and  died  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1607.  He  was  selectman,  lieutenant-major, 
colonel,  and  with  his  regiment  achieved  distinction 
in  the  war  against  King  Philip,  in  1G7G.  He  was  as- 
sistant six  years,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  coun- 


cil under  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary,  1602.  He 
died  May  15,  1696.  Of  his  sisters,  Sarah  mar- 
ried Rev.  Samuel  Phillips,  of  Rowley,  and  Judith, 
Samuel  Rogers,  son  of  Rev.  Samuel,  April  8,  1657. 


CHAPTER  ,XLIII. 
IPSWICH— ( Continued). 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 


THE  FIRST  CHURCH. 

1.  Origin  and  Methods. — The  church  at  this  time 
was  the  object  and  end  of  government;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  organization  of  the  government 
here,  and  an  organization  for  religious  instruction  and 
worship  were  practically  simultaneous.  Governor 
Wihthrop  recorded  in  his  journal,  November  2G,  1G33, 
tbat  "  Mr.  Wilson  (by  leave  of  the  congregation  of 
Boston,  whereof  he  is  pastor),  went  to  Agawam  to 
teach  the  people  of  that  plantation,  because  they  have 
yet  no  minister."  Again,  he  wrote,  April  3,  1634, 
that  himself  "  went  on  foot  to  Agawam,  and  because 
the  people  wanted  a  minister,  spent  the  Sabbath  with 
them,  and  exercised  by  way  of  prophecy,  and  returned 
home  on  the  10th."  There  was,  therefore,  no  church 
organized  at  that  time,  but  there  must  have  been 
shortly  thereafter  ;  for  Mr.  Parker  came  the  next 
month  and  Mr.  Ward  the  second  month.  According 
to  James  Cudsworth,  1634,  "a  plantation  was  made 
up  this  year,  .Mr.  Ward  P[astor]  and  Mr.  Parker 
T[eacher]."  This  was  the  ninth  church  in  the  colony 
and  the  third  in  the  county. 

The  teacher  appears  to  have  been  an  assistant  who 
might  or  might  not  be  ordained.  His  service  was 
merged  into  the  duty  of  the  pastor  about  1745, 
though  the  idea  still  obtains  in  many  parishes  where 
the  minister  is  installed  as  pastor  and  teacher.  The 
Sabbath  service  ran  thus  :  The  pastor  began  it  with 
prayer;  the  teacher  then  read  and  expounded  a  chap- 
ter; the  ruling  elders  announced  a  Psalm,  which  was 
sung;  the  pastor  read  a  sermon,  and  sometimes  fol- 
lowed it  with  an  extemporaneous  address,  consuming 
frequently  an  hour  or  more;  singing  followed  ;  then 
a  prayer  and  the  benediction.  In  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice, just  before  the  benediction,  the  congregation  re- 
cited :  "  Blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God 
and  keep  it."  The  singing  was  peculiar.  One  of  the 
ruling  elders  read  a  single  line  of  the  Psalm,  then 
such  of  the  congregation  as  could  sing,  rose  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  house  and  sang  it ;  then  other  lines 
were  successively  read  and  sung  till  the  conclusion  of 
the  Psalm.  When  elders  were  not  chosen  the  dea- 
cons performed  their  duty,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
phrase,  "Deaconing  the  hymn."  About  1700  the 
whole  stanza  was  read  at  once,  and  about  three  years 
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Liter  the  whole  hymn  was  read  at  once  by  the  pastor. 
Singing  choirs  began  to  form  as  early  as  17(53,  when 
seals  were  assigned  them,  but  they  were  not  elevated 
to  the  gallery  till  about  17S1.  A  contribution  every 
Sabbath  was  the  rule  till  some  part  ofl7G3.  To  de- 
posit the  offerings,  the  magistrates  and  chief  men  first 
walked  up  to  the  deacon's  seat,  then  the  elders  and 
then  the  congregation.  There  was  also  weekly  ser- 
vice, which  was  as  carefully  observed  as  the  service 
of  the  Sabbath.  It  was  called  "The  Lecture,"  and 
was  attended  each  week  on  Thursday,  which  was 
known  as  "'Lecture  Day.''  It  consumed  the  best 
part  of  the  day,  beginning  at  eleven  o'clock.  It  be- 
came monthly,  in  17">3,  and  our  weekly  prayer-meet- 
ing is  its  successor.  The  old  churches  had  a  practice 
of  holding  a  Fast  just  before  and  in  reference  to  call- 
ing a  pastor.  The  practice  has  much  fallen  into  dis- 
use, much  to  our  disadvantage  and  discredit,  for  if 
prayer  with  fasting  means  anything,  to  discontinue  it 
is  like  cutting  the  telegraph  wires  when  we  need  a 
message  of  instruction  from  a  friend.  It  is  observable 
that  the  various  town  offices,  the  status  of  aligibility 
to  them,  the  offices  in  the  church,  the  church  services 
and  requirements  were  a  practical,  business-like 
method  of  securing  a  punctual  observance  of  religion 
and  a  highly  moral  and  religious  community.  Cotton 
Mather  said,  in  1G38,  that  this  "  was  a  remained 
church,  consisting  mostly  of  such  illuminated  Chris- 
tians, that  their  pastors  in  the  exercise  of  the  ministry 
might,  in  the  language  of  Jerome,  perceive  that  they 
had  not  disciples  so  much  as  judges." 

The  first  to  come  among  this  people  as  pastor  or 
teacher  was  Rev.  Thomas  Parker.  He  came  in  May, 
1034,  with  a  colony  of  about  one  hundred,  who  sub- 
sequently settled  in  Newbury.  They  sojourned  here 
about  a  year,  and  Mr.  Parker  meanwhile  exercised 
the  office  of  teacher.  He  labored,  says  Mr.  Sewcll, 
"  preaching  and  proving,  that  the  passengers  came 
over  on  good  grounds,  and  that  God  would  multiply 
them  as  he  did  the  children  of  Israel." 

The  following  will  treat  the  several  church  socie- 
ties by  pastorates ;  for  in  all  the  work  of  the  church  I 
ami  society  the  pastor  takes  the  lead,  and  as  is  the  I 
pastor  so  are  the  people. 

2.  First  Pastorale. — The  first  pastor  of  this  church 
was  Rev.  Nathaniel  Wabd.  He  was  the  son  of 
Rev.  Job"  Ward,  and  was  born  in  Haverhill,  Eng- 
land, about  1-070.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge; 
he  studied  and  practiced  law,  and  he  traveled  on  the 
Continent.  On  his  return  to  England,  be  was  or- 
dained  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  at  Standon,  where, 
for  the  expression  of  his  Puritan  views,  he  was  sus- 
pended, till  he  made  a  public  recantation."  He  be- 
came a  Puritan  exile,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  here, 
in  June,  1034,  became  pastor  of  this  church.  The 
early  church  records  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  we 
have  no  account  of  him  as  undershepherd.  His  great 
learning  fitted  hi  in  for  any  of  the  professions ;.  his 
want  of  health  was  the  only  impediment  to  a  very 


high  distinction.  His  legal  attainments  fitted  him 
pre-eminently  for  the  important  civil  and  legal  ser- 
vice of  the  colony,  wherein  he  received  many  appoint- 
ments, and  they  served  him  well  in  expounding  clearly 
and  cogently  the  immutable  law  of  God,  wherein  he 
exercised  his  gifts  of  prophecy  even  alter  his  resigna- 
tion of  his  pastorate,  which  took  place  February  20, 
1G37. 

3.  Church  Edifice. — It  is  probable  that  during  the 
early  part  of  his  ministry  the  first  house  of  worship 
was  built.  The  earliest  record  referring  to  it  is  found 
in  the  public  laws  of  September  3,  1G35,  which  reads 
that  "Noe  dwelling  bouse shallbe  builte  above  halfe 
a  myle  from  the  meeting-house,"  (except  mill-houses 
anil  farm-houses  of  such  as  have  their  dwelling 
houses  in  town),  in  Ipswich,  Newbury,  Hingham  and 
Weymouth.  It  stood  on  the  rise  of  ground  where 
the  Wonder-  Working  Providence  says  it  "  was  a  very 
good  prospect  to  a  great  part  of  the  town  and  was 
beautifully  built." 

Mr.  Ward  was  appointed  March  12,  1638,  on  a 
committee  to  draft  a  code  of  public  laws.  He  was 
the  leader  and  learning  of  the  committee.  He  handed 
the  result  of  their  labors  to  the  Governor  in  Septem- 
ber, 1639. 

About  the  middle  of  HMO  he,  with  assistance  from 
Newbury,  formed  a  settlement  at  Haverhill,  where 
bis  son  John  became  the  minister.  He  was  granted 
six  hundred  acres  of  land  near  Haverhill,  May  10, 
1G43,  probably,  as  Mr.  Felt  expresses  it,  "for  his 
public  services."  He  was  chosen  May  25,  1645,  on  a 
committee  to  codify  the  laws  for  the  consideration  of 
the  next  Legislature.  The  laws  were  printed  in  1(!4S. 
The  justice  and  foresight  which  the  laws  embodied, 
are  conspicuous  in  our  present  code.  Soon  after  com- 
pleting the  work,  he  returned  to  England,  and  be- 
came minister  of  Shenfield,  in  county  Essex,  lie 
once  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
published,  in  New  and  Old  England,  several  works  of 
a  religious  character,  the  most  noticeable  of  which 
were  "  The  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam,"  ami  "The 
Simple  Cobbler's  Boy."  lie  brought  out  the  former 
in  1047.  It  illustrates  the  length  to  which  good  peo- 
ple could  go  in  vindication  of  intolerance  in  days 
when  antinomian  and  aggressive  views  were  troubling 
many  minds.  "It  is  a  sparkling  satire,"  says  one, 
"  known  and  appreciated  for  its  keenness  and  wit. 
Its  character  and  style  were  suited  to  the  times,  and 
itserved  to  encourage  opposition  to  King  and  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  moderate  party  excess." 

He  died  in  1G53,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years. 
He  was  a  man,  says  Mr.  Felt,  whose  "talents,  attain- 
ments and  piety  were  of  a  high  order;  and  after  an 
examination  of  his  public  and  religious  service,  and 
with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  public's  opinion  of 
him, — since  he  had  probably  then  left  the  colony,  the 
Wonder-working  Providence  declared  him,  a  judicious 
man,  a  very  able  preacher,  and  much  desired." 

His  son  John  was  minister  of  Haverhill.  James 
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went  to  England  with  his  father,  and  became  a  phy- 
tician,  and  Giles  Firman  married  a  daughter  and  fol- 
lowed them  over  the  sea. 

Mr.  Felt  sneaks  of  a  Rev.  Thomas  Bracey,  who 
resided  here  in  iGoo.  Cotton  Mather  did  not  know 
Mm.  He  probably  agisted  Mr.  Ward  a  short  time, 
and  early  returned  to  England. 

4.  Second  Pastorate. — The  second  pastorate  was  be- 
mn  by  Rev.  John  Norton.  Rev.  E.  B.  Palmer,  of 
the  tenth  pastorate,  says  that  Mr.  Norton  "  was  set- 
tled here  in  1G3G,  and  continued  in  his  relations  to 
the  church  till  about  the  year  1G53,  when  he  removed 
U>  Boston  and  became  pastor  of  the  old  church  of 
that  place."  He  was  probably  a  colleague  with  Mr. 
Ward,  who  resigned  in  1637,  and  then  became  acting 
pastor  till  the  settlement  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers, 
February  20,  163S,  when  he  was  ordained  teacher. 
Mr.  Norton  was  born  May  0, 1606,  in  Starford,  county 
Hertford,  England.  He  entered  Cambridge  at  four- 
teen years  of  age,  was  a  brilliant  scholar,  and  took 
bis  first  degree.  On  account  of  parental  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  he  left  college  to  become  usher  and 
curate  in  his  native  place.  His  intellectual  promise 
attracted  the  attention  of  many.  A  prominent  Cath- 
olic sought  to  win  him  to  Popery;  his  uncle  offered 
him  a  "  considerable  benefice ;  "  he  declined  a  fellow- 
shiD  at  Cambridge;  he  served  meanwhile  as  chaplain 
to  Sir  William  Masham.  He  could  not  subscribe  to 
the  church  conformity,  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
Pilgrims. 

He  arrived  at  Plymouth  October,  1635,  and  settled 
here  the  next  year.  He  expected  friends  to  follow 
him,  and  he  asked  for  grants  of  land  to  be  held  in 
reserve  for  them.  Accordingly,  lands  were  reserved 
iu  several  parts  of  the  town.  His  friends  did  not 
come,  and  the  lands  are  now  known  as  the  "Norton 
Reserves.''  He  wis  an  influential  member  of  the 
Synod  that  heard  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  in 
1G37 ;  he  composed,  in  1645,  the  reply  of  the  New 
England  ministers  to  the  questions  on  ecclesiastical 
govt rnnient,  proposed  by  Rev.  William  Apollonius, 
of  M iddlcbury, — a  work  in  Latin,  the  first  book  in 
that  language  printed  in  this  country, — an  able  expott. 
of  the  usages  of  the  church  lathers.  He  was  influen- 
tial iu  the  formation  of  the  Cambridge  Platform  in 
1G47;  and  in  1651  he  made  the  reply  before  the  Gen- 
eral Court  to  the  treatise  of  Mr.  William  Pynchion. 
Rev.  John  Cotton,  of  Boston,  who  died  in  1G52,  ad- 
vised his  church  to  call  Mr.  Norton.  They  did  call 
him,  and  his  friends  and  admirers  here  demurred. 
The  controversy  was  long  and  warm,  but  he,  having 
accepted  the  pastorate  in  1653,  was  installed  July  23, 
1650.  While  of  Boston  he  published  several  works, 
and  was  for  two  years  in  England  as  colonial  agent. 
He  was  twice  married,  but  had  no  children.  He  died 
April  5,  1003,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  learned  and  eloquent,  an 
able  disputant  and  a  ready  writer,  a  warm  friend  .and 
a  pious  man.    If  failing  he  had,  it  was  a  natural  iras- 


cibility, and  a  weakening  under  compliments,  of 
which  few  men  received  or  merited  more.  In  this 
ordeal,  among  the  most  searching,  bis  good  sense  and 
sterling  piety  kept  his  mind  and  heart.  When  he 
left  England,  a  venerable  minister  remarked  that  "  be 
believed  that  there  was  not,  more  grace  and  holiness 
left  in  all  Essex,  than  what  Mr.  Norton  bad  carried 
with  him."  Mr.  Felt  remarks,  "  He  was,  undoubtedly, 
one  of  the  greatest  divines,  who  ever  graced  this  or 
any  other  country,  lie  was  emphatically  '  diligent 
in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.'  As  a 
result  of  this,  many  souls  were  given  him  as  the  seals 
of  his  ministry." 

The  pastor  of  the  church  at  this  time  was  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Rogers.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
John,  best  known  as  minister  of  Dedham,  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  born  in  1598,  while  bis  father  minis- 
tered in  Haverhill,  England.  He  was  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  Smitbfield  martyr.  He  had  a  pious 
mother,  and  rewarded  her  Christian  care  and  instruc- 
tion with  evidence  of  early  piety.  Ho  entered 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  when  about  fourteen 
years  old,  and  was  eminently  scholarly  in  his  attain- 
ments and  Christian  in  his  deportment.  He  began 
his  labors  as  chaplain,  then  he  was  curate,  but  con- 
formity to  the  established  church  troubled  him  and 
be  must  lice  its  power.  He  had  married  Margaret 
Crane,  of  Coggshall,  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of 
wealth,  who  offered  to  maintain  him  and  his  family 
if  he  would  remain  at  home.  His  heart  spoke  his  con- 
viction, and  he  declined  the  generous  offer.  He  ar- 
rived in  Boston  in  November,  1636,  "  altera  long  and 
tedious  voyage." 

In  111:;?  he  was  a  member  of  the  Synod  convened 
in  reference  to  the'  antino  mians  ;  he  received  a  call 
l  to  settle  at  Dorchester,  but  chose  to  fraternize  with 
Ward  and  Norton  and  Winthrop,  and  he  was  ordain- 
ed here  February  20,  1038.  The  same  year  betook 
the  oath  of  freeman.  Mr.  Palmer  says  that  "  seven- 
teen male  members  of  his  church  in  England  came 
with  him  to  this  town,"  and  flint  tradition  names 
them, — William  Goodhue,  Nathaniel  Hart,  Nathaniel 
Dav,  Robert  Lord  and  Messrs.  Warner,  Qnilter, 
Waite,  Scott,  Littlcfield,  Lambert,  Lumax,  Brad- 
street,  Dane  and  Noyes. 

He  was  long  in  feeble  health,  and  in  consequence 
was  subjected  to  periods  of  despondency.  Hemor- 
rhage of  the  lungs  was  his  boding  trouble.  He  was 
obliged  to  reduce  his  man  mil  labors  to  their  mini- 
mum, and  his  later  sermons  were  not  written.  He, 
however,  kept  a  diary ;  but,  as  be  requested,  it  was 
burned  after  his  death.  He  little  realized  how  much 
value  for  other  days  he  thus  destroyed.  He  left  a 
manuscript  production,  in  fine,  classical  Latin,  a  plea 
for  Congregational  church  government.  He  was 
much  exercised  in  mind  and  heart  when  Mr.  Norton 
went  to  Boston.  He  was  burdened  with  his  infirmity 
and  with  cares,  and  an  attack  of  an  epidemical  in- 
fluenza proved  fatal.    With  his  latest  breath,  he  ex- 
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claimed, — "  My  times  are  in  Thy  hands."  Thus  the 
"  reverend  and  holy  man  of  God  fell  on  sleep,"  July 
3,  1655.  During  this  pastorate,  "  this  church,  says 
Wonder-  Working  Providence,  consisted  of  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  souls,  being  exact  in  their  con- 
versation, and  free  from  the  epidemical  diseases  of 
all  reforming  churches,  which  under  Christ,  is  pro- 
cured by  their  pious  Learned  and  Orthodox  min- 
istry."  It  calls  the  pastor  "  a  very  sweet,  heavenly- 
minded  man,  .  .  .  whose  mouth  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  fill  with  many  arguments  for  the  defense 
of  his  truth."  Rev.  William  Hubbard,  his  son-in- 
law,  says  of  him, — "  He  had  eminent  learning,  sin- 
gular piety  and  holy  zeal.  His  auditory  was  his 
epistle,  seen  and  read  of  all  that  knew  him."  He 
left  an  estate  of  £1200.  His  widow  died  January 
23,  16G6.  His  children  were  John,  Nathaniel,  Sam- 
uel, Timothy,  Ezekicl  and  the  wife  of  Mr.  Hubbard. 

The  amount  of  all  the  salaries  had  been  £140 
previous  to  1652,  but  was  then  changed  to  £160, 
which  in  1656  was  paid  "three  parts  in  wheat  and 
barley  and  fourth  part  in  Indian." 

Third  Pastorate.  From  the  death  of  Mr.  Rogers 
till  Mr.  Cobhett's  settlement,  the  church  was  without 
a  pastor.  This  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cobbett,  who 
was  born  in  Newbury,  England,  in  1608.  He  studied 
at  Oxford,  then  with  Dr.  Twiss.  of  his  native  town, 
and  prepared  for  the  ministry.  Soon  alter  his  set- 
tlement, he  was  confronted  with  conformity.  He 
came  to  this  country,  arriving  June  26,  1037.  He  was 
colleague  at  Lynn,  till  he  was  invited  to  succeed  Mr. 
Rogers.    Mr.  Palmer  says  he  was  settled  in  1656. 

5.  C'turch  Edijirc.  -During  his  pastorate  a  new 
house  of  worship  was  built.  Ezekiel  Woodward  and 
Frecgrace  Norton  contracted,  June  10,1667,  to  furnish 
timber,  and  June  18,  1668,  to  furnish  shingles  for 
a  new  meeting-house.  The  steeple  was  completed 
October  22,  1667,  when  the  committee  was  discharged 
with  thanks.  In  1673  they  voted  to  repair  the  house 
"  with  speed."  In  1674  seats  were  put  in  the  gallery. 
Early  in  1677  a  committee  was  to  see  about  keeping 
the  house  "tite."  In  16S1  it  had  a  "  ponder  Roome." 
It  -loml  where  (he  present  First  Church  edifice 
stands.    In  1665  the  salaries  amounted  to  £210. 

Mr.  Cobbett  was  a  noted  public  man,  sought  out 
for  his  learning,  his  diligence,  his  readiness  in  de- 
bate, the  dexterous  use  of  his  pen  and  his  stabil- 
ity of  purpose  and  action.  Yet  amid  arduous  public 
labors  he  fouud  time  to  attend  carefully  and  dutifully 
to  his  flock.  In  about  four  months,  beginning  in  De- 
cember, 1673,  nearly  ninety  were  a'dded  to  the 
church,  some  in  full  communion  and  some  by 
"  taking  the  covenant."  There  were  sixty-five  males. 
Twenty-four  of  the  "  young  generation  "  took  the 
covenant.  lie  conferred  special  privileges  on  the 
children  of  his  laity  in  full  communion,  thus  enact- 
ing in  advance  a  half-way  covenant,  like  that  sanc- 
tioned by  the  synod  shortly  after  and  drafted,  doubt- 
less, by  his  own  hand  ;  a  covenant  so  noble  in  purpose, 


so  mischievous  in  practice.  He  was  watchful  of  the 
needs  of  the  pious  poor,  and  promptly  excommuni- 
cated the  scandalous.  His  ministry  was  noted  for  its 
Christian  fervor. 

In  1643  his  pen  advocated  a  negative  vote  for  the 
Assistants;  in  1644  he  preached  the  Election  Sermon  ; 
in  1657  was  of  a  committee  of  thirteen  to  answer 
ecclesiastical  questions,  proposed  by  the  Legislature 
of  Connecticut;  in  1661  was  one  of  a  committee  on 
"our  patent,"  our  laws  and  privileges  and  duty  to 
His  Majesty;  in  1668  was  one  of  six  ministers  to  rea- 
son several  Baptists  out  of  their  peculiar  views ;  in 
1676  was  one  of  twenty-four  to  counsel  in  the  case  of 
Gorges  and  Mason ;  in  1677  he  handed  Increase 
Mather  "a  Narrative  of  Striking  Events."  He  pub- 
lished, in  1645,  "  Defense  of  Infant  Baptism," 
"  Prayer,"  "  First,  Second  and  Fifth  Command- 
ments," "Toleration  and  Duties  of  Civil  Magistrates;" 
in  1653,  "Vindication  of  the  New  England  Govern- 
ment," "Civil  Magistrates  in  Religious  Matters;" 
in  1656,  "  Duties  of  Children  to  Parents  and  of 
Parents  to  Children  ;"  and  in  1666  an  Election  Ser- 
mon. "He  wrote  more  books  than  any  man  of  his 
generation,  yet  not  one  has  survived  to  this  day." 

He  was  a  great  man.  The  great  and  learned  and 
wise  of  his  day  regarded  him  as  their  noble  peer,  l  ie 
was  equally  at  home  in  matters  of  Church  and  State. 
No  invective  deterred  him,  no  flattery  swerved  him; 
once  planted  on  his  judgment  of  duty  and  righteous- 
ness, lie  remained  firm  and  garnered  success  in  the 
end.  Says  Mr.  Felt,  "So  far  as  human  imperfections 
permitted,  he  was  a  pastor  after  God's  own  heart." 
He  went  to  his  reward  November  5,  16S5,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven.  Provisions  for  his  funeral  included 
a  barrel  of  wine,  hall'  a  hundred  weight  of  sugar, 
men's  and  women's  gloves,  and  spice  and  ginger  for 
"Syder."  His  widow,  Elizabeth,  died  the  next  year. 
Three  children  crossed  the  bound  of  life  before  he 
did  and  three  remained  to  mourn, — Samuel,  Thomas, 
John,  who  was  located  at  Newbury  at  the  time,  and 
Elizabeth.  His  estate  was  valued  at  £607.  His  epi- 
taph, as  conceived  by  the  great  Cotton  Mather,  ran 
thus:  "  Stay,  passenger,  for  here  lies  a  treasure, 
Thomas  Cobbett,  of  whose  availing  prayers  and  most 
approved  manners,  you,  if  an  inhabitant  of  New  Eng- 
land, need  not  be  told.  If  you  cultivate  piety,  ad- 
mire him  ;  if  you  wish  for  happiness,  follow  him." 
This  was  the  office  of 

REV.  WILLIAM  HUBBARD, 
Whose  father  was  William  and  who  was  born  in  Eng- 
land in  1621,  and  croseed  the  ocean  with  his  father  in 
1630.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1642,  a 
member  of  the  first  class.  The  same  year,  4th  July, 
he  was  called  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Cobbett,  and, 
says  Mr.  Palmer,  was  "probably  settled  as  such  in 
1656,"  which  statement  seems  corroborated  by  a  vote 
of  the  town,  recorded  in  Mr.  Cobbctt's  pastorate. 
This  pastorate  he  occupied  till  his  death,  September 
[  14,  1704,  when  he  was  eighty-three. 
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!  ■'>'  he  testified  against  the  "  Old  South,  in  Bos- 
is  the  settlement  there  of  John  Davenport;  in 
I  JO  he  and  fourteen  others  memorialized  the  Legis- 
Ut*rr  apunst  the  censure  of  its  committee  for  advis- 
fag      formation  of  South  Church  Society  in  Boston  ; 
M  l£75  he  was  of  a  council  to  advise  in  Mr.  Jeremiah 
fsVford's  ease,  as  minister  in  Rowley';  in  167G  he 
.  hed   the  Election  Sermon.     About  ] 677  he 
lnwcsht  "ii!  his  "  ["roubles  with  the  Indians  in  L07G- 
77."  to  which  was  appended  "  The  War  with  the 
.  -  n  h\s  "  in  1637,  and  also  "  Troubles  with  the  In- 
<  from  Piscataqua  to  Pemaqnid."    The  works  are 
a»«  known  :is  "  Hubbard's  Indian  Wars."     In  May, 
Jfi*V,  he  had  compiled  a  history  of  New  England. 
The  Legislature  voted  him  £50  for  the  work.  It 
tUt  then  much  needed,  was  done  in  a  commendable 
tunner  and  has  proved  to  be  of  great  value.   He  was 
appointed  to  "manage"  the  Commencement  of  Har- 
old College,  July  I,  1684;  and,  in  June,  1688,  he 
ru  appointed  by  Andros  acting  president  at  the  fol- 
lowing Commencement,  a  high  honor  which  he  prob- 
ably did  not  accept.  In  1699  he  arraigned  the  Brattle 
Street  Church,  in  Boston,  for  irregularity  in  doctrine, 
baptism  and  communion.     In  1701  his  decrepit  age 
iras  overburdensome  and  he  asked  for  more  assist- 
ance;  and  in  1702  gave  up  pastoral  labors  entirely, 
•  hen  his  people  voted  him  a  gift  of  £60,  and  in  1704 
he  rested  from  his  toils. 

G.  Church  Edifice. — In  168G  all  the  salaries  paid 
were  £160,  and  in  1696  the  salaries  were  paid,  one- 
third  money  aud  "the  rest  in  pay."  The  same  year 
the  church  edifice  was  repaired,  but  November  4th, 
two  years  later,  Abraham  Perkins  contracted  to  build 
a  new  house,  for  £['00 — £000  money  and  £400  as 
money.  The  house  was  to  be  "2G  feet  stud,  66  feet 
long  and  GO  feet  wide,  with  §  gables  on  every  side, 
with  one  Teer  of  gallery  round  said  house;  as  far  as 
neces=ary,  having  five  scats  in  the  gallery  on  every 
side  thereof,  with  as  many  windows  or  lights  as  the 
committee  or  said  Perkins  can  agree  for."  In  1700 
Abraham  Tilton  agreed  to  finish  the  meeting-house, 
mid  Abraham  Perkins  is  released.  The  house  stood 
where  the  presont  First  Church  edifice  stands.  The 
same  year  the  old  bell,  the  gilt  of  "  Hon.  Richard 
Saltonstall,"  was  sold  to  Marblehead  for  £37A,  and  a 
new  one,  weighing  200  pounds,  was  bought  in  Eng- 
land for  £72.    In  1702  a  clock  was  purchased. 

Mr.  Hubbard's  first  wife  was  Margaret  Rogers,  daugh- 
terof  Rev.  Nathaniel,  a  lady  of  rare  social  worth.  Their 
children  were  John  and  Nathaniel,  and  Margaret,  the 
wife  of  John  Pynchon,  of  Springfield.'  His  last  wife 
was  Mary,  widow  of  Samuel  Pearce,  who  died  in 
1691.   She  was  alive  in  1710. 

He  was  a  judicious  adviser,  a  faithful  laborer  in 
the  Master's  vineyard  and  righteous  in  his  inter- 
course with  men.  John  Dunton  said  of  him:  "The 
benefit  of  nature  and  the  fatigue  of  study  have 
equally  contributed  to  his  eminence.  He  is  learned 
without  ostentation  or  vanity,  and  gave  all  Bis  pro- 


ductions such  a  delicate  turn  and  grace,  that  the 
features  and  lineaments  of  the  child  make  a  clear 
discovery  and  distinction  of  the  lather ;  yet  he  is  a 
man  of  singular  modesty,  of  strict  morals  and  has 
done  as  much  for  the  con vertion  of  the  Indians,  as 
most  men  in  New  England."  He  "  certainly  was,  for 
many  years,  the  most  eminent  minister  in  Essex 
County,  equal  to  any  in  the  Province  for  learning  and 
candor,  and  superior  to  all  of  his  contemporaries  as  a 
writer."  For  his  great  labors  and  his  moral  and 
Christian  worth,  he  is  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 

Another  minister  of  this  pastorate  was  Kiev.  John 
Rogers,  M.D.,  the  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Nathaniel,  of 
the  second  pastorate.  He  came  to  this  country  in 
1G3G,  with  his  parents.  He  entered  Harvard  College 
in  his  tenth  year,  and  graduated  in  1649.  He  studied 
medicine  and  divinity.  He  wore  the  title  "  Rev.," 
though  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  record  of  his 
ordination.  He  was  called  here  to  preach  July  4, 
IGfiG,  by  -Mr.  Hubbard,  and  afterwards  became  assis- 
tant to  him  and  Mr.  Cobbett.  Tradition  assigns  to 
him  "The  Lecture,"  as  his  particular  service,  and  re- 
fers to  his  small  salary  as  commensurate  with  his 
duty.  He  was  the  while,  the  principal  physician  in 
town.  Although  his  youth  was  marked  with  periods 
of  hereditary  despondency,  the  business  of  active  life 
wore  oil'  the  sharp  angles  of  his  temperament,  and 
made  him  one  of  the  great  men  of  his  day.  He  was 
invited  to  the  presidency  of  Harvard  College  upon 
the  death  of  President  Oakes.  He  accepted  and  en- 
tered upon  his  office  August  12,  1G83.  This  was  a 
place  of  honor  and  responsibility,  for  which  his  dig- 
nity and  firmness,  his  deportment  and  culture,  his 
wisdom  and  learning,  particularly  fitted  him;  but  his 
sun  hardly  rose  above,  the  morning's  gray  twilight. 
Just  before  bis  first  commencement  he  was  prostrated 
by  a  "sudden  visitation  of  sickness."  Mr.  Hubbard, 
of  this  pastorate,  was  appointed  to  "manage"  the 
commencement,  and  Mr.  Rogers  died  oil  the  regular 
Commencement  Hay,  July  2,  1G84. 

His  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Gen.  Daniel 
Denison,  and  died  June  13, 1723,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two  years,  llis  children  were  Elizabeth,  Margaret, 
John,  Daniel,  Nathaniel  and  Patience,  llis  tomb  is 
in  Cambridge,  and  his  epitaph  is  as  follows: 

"  There  in  committed  to  this  earth  and  this  tomb  a  depository  of  kind- 
ness, a  garner  of  ilivino  knowledge,  a  library  of  polite  literature,  a  sys- 
tem of  medicine,  a  residence  of  integrity,  an  abode  of  faith,  an  example 
of  Christian  sincerity.  A  treasury  of  all  these  excellencies  was  the 
earthly  part  of  Kev.  John  Rogers,  son  of  the  very  learned  Rogers,  of 
Ipswich,  and  grandson  of  the  noted  Rogers  of  X)cdham,  Old  England, 
the  excellent  and  justly  beloved  president  of  Harvard  College,  llis  spir- 
it suddenly  taken  from  jjs  July  2,  a.  n.,  1C84,  and  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  Precious  is  the  part  that  remains  with  us  even  while  a 
corpse." 

Another  minister  of  this  pastorate  was  Mil.  John 
Dexnlso.v,  whose  father  was  John,  whose  grand- 
father was  Gen.  Daniel  and  whose  mother  was  Mar- 
tha Symonds,  daughter  of  the  deputy-governor. 
John  fitted  for  college  at  the  grammar  school,  and 
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graduated  from  Harvard  in  1G84.  Mr.  Palmer  says 
that,  according  to  generally  received  testimony,  he 
became  the  actual  pastor  of  this  church  in  1G86. 
Other  statements  represent  him  to  have  been  elected 
to  the  pastoral  ollice,  but  on  accountof  failing  health, 
he  was  not  ordained.  He  was  permitted,  however, 
to  render  pastoral  service  to  this  people  lor  quite 
three  years.  Mr.  Felt  says:  "He  engaged,  April  5, 
1GSG,  to  preach  one-quarter  of  the  time  as  helper  to 
Mr.  Hubbard,  and  the  next  year  one-third  of  the 
time.  The  affection  of  this  people  was  strong  to- 
wards him,  and  their  estimation  of  his  merits  un- 
commonly high.  They  elected  him  for  their  pastor, 
but  he  was  not  ordained."  He  was,  no  doubt,  a 
young  man,  of  rare  attainments  and  virtue;  his  ill- 
health,  however,  crippled  his  activity,  and  finally 
prostrated  him.  He  slept  in  Jesus  September  14, 
1G89,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year. 

His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Saltonstall,  daughter  of 
Hon.  Nathaniel,  of  Haverhill.  She  survived  him, 
and  married  Rev.  Rowland  Cotton,  of  Sandwich,  and 
died  in  Boston  July  '.I,  172G.  He  left  a  son  John,  who 
was  born  in  1089.  Cotton  Mather  describes  him  as 
"a  gentleman  of  uncommon  accomplishments  and 
expectations."  and  "a  pastor  of  whose  fruit  the  church 
in  Ipswich  tasted  with  an  uncommon  satisfaction." 

7.  Fourth  Pastorate. — This  was  Rev.  John  Rogers', 
son  of  Rev.  John,  president  of  Harvard  College,  a 
native  of  this  town,  born  July  7,  1666.  He  studied 
in  the  grammar  school  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1684,  when  his  father  died  and  when  he 
was  eighteen  years  old.  He  was  called  to  this  church 
during  the  service  of  Messrs.  Hubbard  and  Dennison, 
March  9,  1G8G.  He  complied  as  early  as  1688,  and 
December  24,  1G89,  was  asked  to  settle.  In  relation 
to  his  salary  there  was  a  difference  of  one  hundred 
acr-.-s  of  land,  and  for  that  reason  he  was  not  ordained 
till  October  12,  1G92.  In  1702  .Mr.  Hubbard  was  too 
feeble  to  preach,  and  August  13th  Mr.  lingers  acceded 
to  the  full  ministerial  duty,  wherein  he  continued  till 
the  next  year,  when  Rev.  Jauez  Fitch  came  as  col- 
league. 

During  this  pastorate,  in  1712,  the  old  diminutive 
turret  was  removed  to  give  place  to  a  commodious 
belfry.  In  174']  there  was  a  very  extensive  revival  of 
religion,  as  a  result  of  the  evangelical  labors  of  Revs. 
White-field  and  Tcnnant,  a  full  account  of  which  was 
published  by  Mr.  Rogers  in  the  "  Christian  History." 

In  172G,  when  he  had  served  his  people,  he  said, 
"thirty-seven  years,"  he  had  sold  a  part  of  his  prop- 
erty and  mortgaged  the  rest  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  his  family,  his  salary  having  depreciated  through 
a  depreciated  currency.  Although  depreciation  was 
a  common  burden,  his  people  promptly  lifted  his 
mortgage  by  a  gift  of  a  hundred  pounds,  and  in  1733 
they  gave  him  forty  pounds  to  repair  his  house.  He 
died  December  28,  1740,  and  his  society  voted  a  fune- 
ral benefit  of  two  hundred  pounds  old  tenor.  His 
portrait  is  with  the  Essex  Historical  Society. 


His  first  wife  was  Martha  Smith,  whom  he  married 
January  12,  1087.  His  second  wife  was  Martha 
Whittingham,  daughter  of  William,  whom  he  married 
November  4,  1691,  and  who  died  March  9,  1759,  at 
the  great  age  of  eighty-nine  years.  His  children  were 
John,  Samuel,  Nathaniel,  Richard,  Elizabeth  (who 
died  an  infant),  Martha,  Mary,  William  and  Daniel 
and  Elizabeth,  twins. 

Mr.  Felt  says  of  him  :  "Such  was  the  strength  of  his 
mind,  the  amount  of'  his  acquisitions  in  learning  and 
theology,  the  prominence  of  his  piety  and  the  perse- 
vering labors  of  his  ministry,  that  he  held  a  high 
rank  in  the  estimation  of  his  people  and  of  the  pub- 
lic." Mr.  Wigglesworth,  of  the  Hamlet,  January  5th, 
the  Sabbath  after  the  funeral,  thus  referred  to  him: 
"  If  the  tree  is  to  be  known  and  judged  by  its  fruits, 
we  have  reason  to  think  him  as  eminent  for  his  piety 
as  learning;  as  great  a  Christian  as  a  divine.  There 
are  many  living  witnesses  of  the  success  of  his  minis- 
terial labors,  as  was  a  multitude  who  went  before  him 
to  glory,  both  of  whom  shall  be  his  crown  when  the 
great  Shepherd  shall  appear.  Jlis  old  age  was  not 
infirm  and  decrepid,  but  robust,  active  and  useful, 
whereby  he  was  enabled  to  labor  in  word  and  doctrine 
to  the  last,  and  quit  the  stage  of  life  in  action." 

Another  minister  of  this  pastorate  was  Rev.  Jabez 
Fxxcir,  who  was  the  sun  of  Rev.  James  Fitch,  of 
Norwich,  Conn.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
in  1094,  was  tutor  there  1097-1703,  and  was  elected 
Fellow  in  1700.  The  town  voted,  October  5,  1702,  to 
call  him  to  the  office  of  assistant  to  Mr.  Rogers.  He 
accepted  December  11,  1702,  and  was  ordained  Octo- 
ber 24,  1703.  His  settlement  was  £150  current  mon- 
ey. His  salary  was  COO  for  the  first  year;  £70  for  the 
second  year;  and  £80  for  the  third  year,  "  and  so  to 
continue."  In  1724  he  complained  that  his  support 
was  not  sufficient,  and  though  the  parish  tried  hard 
to  meet  his  demand,  he  began  to  preach  at  Ports- 
mouth with  a  view  to  settle  there,  which  he  did  the 
next  year.  His  claim  upon  this  society  was  adjusted 
by  referees  September  22,  1720. 

He  assisted  Dr.  Belknap  in  the  preparation  of  the 
"History  of  New  Hampshire.  The  earthquake  of 
1727  called  forth  a  sermon  which  was  published.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  learning,  had  a  strong,  clear  mind, 
a  cheerful  disposition,  a  benevolent  spirit  and  a  pious 
heart.  He  was  eminently  useful  during  a  long  life, 
falling  asleep  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  November  22, 
1746.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Appleton,  daughter  of 
Col.  John,  married  June  10, 1704. 

8.  Fifth  Pastorate. — This  we  must  call  Rev.  Na- 
thaniel Rogers'  pastorate.  He  was  son  of  Rev. 
John,  who  then  occupied  the  pulpit,  and  was  born 
March  4,  1702.  He  fitted  for  coljege  at  the  Grammar 
School,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1721. 
He  succeeded  Mr.  Fitch,  and  assisted  his  father  for  a 
year  or  more,  wdien  August  16,  172G,  the  church  gave 
him  a  call  to  settle.  In  the  call  the  society  concurred 
September  15th,  and  he  was  ordained  October  18 
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fc»  rollonpue.  His  salary  was  £130  annually  for 
I  C/?#  T*jin«.  nnd  £150  annually  thereafter. 

•'i  Edifice. — Mr.  Rogers  built  a  new  meet- 
.  •  The  frame  was  raised  April  19,1740.  It 

nt  twenty-six  feet  stud,  forty-seven  feet  wide  and 
ui'.y  -three  feet  long.  On  either  side  of  the  broad 
je»V  were  seats  instead  of  the  old  box-pews,  one  row 
W  «rat«  for  females,  and  the  other  for  males.  The 
taetr  was  supplied  with  wood-stoves.  Hitlierto  the 
•loves  had  furnished  all  the  warmth.  In  1743 
•'•  •••  *  -  a  tine  of  fiftvii  "hillings  for  leaving  a  foot- 
«fcrrr  in  church,  and  of  five  shillings  for  the  careless 
s«r  of  them.  The  weather-cock  surmounting  the 
•*r<ple  was  one  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  above  the 
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in  1739  Mr.  Rogers  preached  a  memorial  of  Col. 
Jvhn  Appleton;  in  1743  he  made  with  others  a 
•  rit'.en  statement  "that  there  has  been  a  happy  and 
Mo  'fkable  revival  of  religion  in  many  parts  of  this 
Uo'i,  through  an  uncommon  divine  influence,  after  a 
k>np  time  of  great  decay  and  deadncss."  This  was 
the  great  awakening  that  was  felt  throughout  New 
Knjtiand.  This  church  invited  Messrs.  Tennant  and 
Whitefield.  and  engaged,  heart  and  soul,  in  the  work, 
wi'.h  these  gratifying  results:  In  the  five  years  follow- 
ing 1741,  during  the  ministry  of  father  and  son,  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  persons  were  added  to  the 
church,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  of  whom  are 
uM  to  have  been  the  re-ult  of  the  Whitefield  revival, 
fn  1740  there  were  more  than  three  hundred  mem- 
bers. The  same  year  he  refused  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
John  Walley  as  colleague.  Mr.  Walley  had  declined 
pulpit  exchanges  with  a  minister  who  had  officiated 
for  a  new  church,  in  Boston,  composed  of  members 
from  other  orthodox  churches.  The  stand  taken  by 
Mr.  Rogers  caused  a  deep  excitement,  and  the  germi- 
nation of  the  South  Church.  In  1747  he  helped  to  or- 
dain Mr.  Cleaveland  over  a  new  church  in  Essex  ;  in 
1713  preached  the  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Mr. 
John  Tread  well,  of  Lynn,  and  a  memorial  of  Deacon 
Samuel  '<7illiams  of  his  own  church,  which  were 
printed.  In  1765  he  gave  the  right-hand  of  fellow- 
ship t<>  Rov.  Joseph  Dana  of  the  South  Pariah;  in 
1752  he  asked  fora  colleague,  and  offered  to  relinquish 
a  third  of  his  salary  for  that  purpose.  He  had  assist- 
ance March  30,  1764,  because  of  sickness.  His 
natural  infirmities  had  been  to  him  for  many  years  a 
eause  of  anxiety,  and  they  seemed  to  grow  with  his 
years.  He  owned  their  power  and  peacefully  submit- 
ted May  10,  1775. 

.Mary  Leverett  Denison,  daughter  of  President  Lev- 
erett  of  Harvard  College,  and  widow  of  Col.  John 
Denison,  was  his  first  wife,  married  December  25, 
1728.  His  second  wife  was  widow  Mary  Stan  i  ford, 
married  May  4,  1758,  and  died  in  1780.  His  children 
were  Margaret,  Sarah,  Elizabeth,  Martha,  Lucy  and 
Nathaniel. 

He  was  emphatically  a  strong-minded  manj  he 
could  state  exactly  his  reason  for  the  hope  within 
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him ;  he  could  not  brook  irregularity  in  faith  or  prac- 
tice. Clearly  perceiving  his  way,  he  pursued  it 
without  fear  or  favor  and  with  few  or  many.  His  ob- 
ject was  a  clear  conscience.  He  was  an  industrious 
man  and  charitable.  The  welfare  of  his  church  was 
his  pride,  and  deeds  of  kindness  his  solace.  Read  the 
record  upon  the  tomb: 

"  A  mind  profoundly  great,  a  heart  that  felt 
Tho  ties  of  nature,  friendship  and  humanity, 
Distinguished  wisdom,  dignity  of  manners; 
Those  marked  tho  man  ;  hut  with  superior  grace, 
The  Christian  shono  in  faith  and  heavenly  zeal, 
Sweet  peace,  true  greatness,  and  prevailing  prayer. 
Dear  Jinn  of  God  !  with  what  strong  agonies 
He  wrestled  for  his  llock  and  for  the  world  ; 
And,  like  Apollos,  mighty  in  the  Scriptures, 
Opened  the  mysteries  of  love  divine, 
And  tho  great  name  of  Jesus  ! 
Warm  from  his  lips  tho  heavenly  doctrine  fell, 
And  numbers,  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  hell, 
Shall  hail  him  blest  in  realms  of  light  unknown, 
And  add  immortal  lustre  to  his  crown." 

Mr.  Rogers'  assistant  was  Rev.  Timothy  Symmes, 
who  was  born  in  Scituate,  graduated  from  Harvard, 
and  ordained  at  East  Haddam,  Conn.  He  began  his 
work  here  in  1752,  and  labored  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  in  whatever  his  hands  found  to  do,  for  the 
stability  of  the  church  and  the  good  of  souls.  He 
was  called  to  his  reward  in  the  midst  of  his  useful- 
ness, and  the  ripeness  of  his  manhood.  He  died  April 
6,  1756,  in  his  forty-first  year.  His  wife  was  Eunice 
Cogswell,  daughter  of  Francis  and  Hannah.  He  left 
two  sons, — Ebenezer  and  William,  born  about  1755 
and  17oG -  his  widow  married  Richard  Potter. 

10.  Sixth  Pastorate. — This  was  held  by  Rev.  Levi 
Fiusbie.  Mr.  Frisbie  was  born  in  April,  1748,  at 
Brantford,  Conn.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  joined 
Dr.  Wheelock"s  Indian  Charity  School,  at  Lebanon, 
where  he  became  seriously  affected,  and  began  a 
preparation  for  college,  which  he  completed  with 
Dr.  Bellamy,  of  Bethlehem.  He  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege and  remained  more  than  three  years,  but  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College,  with  the  first  class,  in 

1771.  He  was  much  attached  to  Dr.  Wheelock,  in- 
terested in  tin'  permanency  of  the  school,  and  was 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  Indian  education.  While  a 
senior  at  Dartmouth  College,  he  sung  the  labors,  the 
anxieties  and  the  remarkable  occurrences  attending 
the  removal  of  the  school  and  college  and  their  estab- 
lishment at  Hanover.  His  poem  concludes  as  follows 

"Thus  Dartmouth,  happy  in  her  sylvan  seat, 
Drinks  the  pure  pleasures  of  her  fair  retreat; 
Her  songs  of  praise  in  notes  melodious  rise, 
Like  clouds  of  incense  to  the  listening  skies  ; 
Her  God  protects  her  with  paternal  care 
From  ills  distinctive  and  each  fatal  snare; 
Ami  may  ho  still  protect,  and  she  adore, 
Till  Heaven  and  earth  and  time  sliall  he  no  more.'1 

To  prosecute  his  desire  to  Christianize  the  Indians, 
he  and,  at  the  same  time,  David  McClure  were  or- 
dained missionaries  at  Dartmouth  College  May  21, 

1772,  and  the  next  month  proceeded  to  occupy  their 
chosen  field  along  the  Muskingum.    But  the  year 
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belonged  to  the  decade  of  war,  the  country  was  exer- 
cised with  questions  of  statecraft,  and  agitated  with 
the  precursors  of  war,  and.  more  than  all  to  him, 
the  Indian  was  inimical  to  the  English.  He  aband- 
oned his  mission,  traveled  in  Canada,  labored  awhile 
in  Maine,  and  visited  the  South.  In  March,  1775,  he 
became  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Rogers,  and  after  the 
death  of  that  venerable  pastor,  accepted  a  call  to 
settle,  and  was  installed  February  7,  1770.  His  sal- 
ary was  one  hundred  pounds.  He  was  patriotically 
devoted  to  his  calling.  His  heart  and  hands  were 
warm  and  active  for  his  country.  He  labored  for  her 
salvation,  and  hoped  as  he  hoped  for  the  salvation  of 
souls.  As  his  heart  succeeded  in  his  country's  wel- 
fare, so  the  Blessed  Spirit  aided  him  in  the  church. 
Especially  was  His  power  manifest  in  the  years  1799 
and  1800,  when  twenty-eight  were  added  to  the 
church.  During  his  ministry  there  were  added 
eighty  of  such  as  should  be  saved. 

In  1781  he  published  an  oration  upon  the  an- 
nouncement of  peace;  in  17S4  a  memorial  of  Rev. 
Moses  Parsons,  of  Newbury ;  in  1799  two  fast  sermons 
and  a  fellowship  address  at  the  ordination  of  Mr. 
Josiah  Webster;  in  1800  a  eulogy  on  George  Wash- 
ington  and  a  thanksgiving  sermon  ;  and  in  1804  a 
sermon  before  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  Indians. 

In  1805  his  church  contributed  largely  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  Baptist  society  in  town,  which  not  a  little 
disturbed  the  well-earned  quiet  and  the  tender  sensi- 
bility of  his  age.  His  last  official  service  was  to  ad- 
minister the  sacrament  September  21,  1805.  He 
died  February  25,  1800.  His  parish  voted  a  funeral 
benefit  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  Rev.  Asahel 
Huntington,  of  Topsfield,  preached  at  his  interment 
the  28th. 

His  first  wife  was  Zevirah  Sprague,  eldest  daughter 
of  Captain  Samuel  Sprague,  of  Lebanon,  Conn.  She 
was  born  March,  1747,  and  she  died  August  21, 1778,  in 
her  thirty -second  year.  His  second  wife  was  Mehit- 
able  Hale,  of  Newbnryport ;  married  June  1,  1780, 
and  died  April  0,  1828,  aged  ninety-six.  His  children 
were  Mary,  Sarah,  Levi,  Nathaniel  ami  Mehitable.  1  n 
his  personal  appearance  he  was,  says  Mr.  Felt,  "of 
light  complexion,  above  the  common  height,  and  ra- 
ther large."  Dr.  Dana,  of  the  South  Church,  pays  the 
following  tribute  to  his  memory:  "His  manner  was 
Rerious,  his  conception  lively,  his  expression  natural 
and  easy.  He  was  interesting  and  profitable.  He 
read,  thought  and  conversed  much.  His  labors  were 
blessed.  In  his  catechizing  and  visits  he  was  affec- 
tionate. He  had  great  tenderness  of  conscience. 
The  loss  to  his  family  and  flock  was  great.  The 
vicinity  was  greatly  bereaved.  The  Society  for  Pro- 
moting the  Gospel  have,  in  him,  lost  a  worthy  mem- 
ber. Zion  at  large  will  mourn.  But  to  him  it  is  be- 
lieved that  death  was  a  blessed  release." 

11.  Seventh  Pastorate: — Mr.  Frisbie's  successor  was 
Rev.  David  Teuney  Kimball.     He  was  born  in 


Bradford  November  23,  1782,  to  Lieutenant  Daniel 
and  Elizabeth-Tenney  Kimball.  He  united  with  the 
Bradford  Church  November  13,  1803,  where  his  pa- 
rents had  consecrated  him  in  baptism  years  before. 
He  dated  his  conversion  from  a  period  in  his  college 
life.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1803, 
taught  one  year  in  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
studied  divinity,  or  theology,  with  Rev.  Jonathan 
French,  of  same  place,  and  was  approbated  by  the 
Andover  Association  August  0,  1805.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  this  pulpit  by  Rev.  Mr.  Frisbie  on  the  com- 
munion Sabbath,  September  22,  1805.  He  was  called 
to  settle,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  June  17,  1806, 
was  ordained  October  8th  following,  and  continued 
in  the  ministry  till  1851,  when  he  withdrew  from  the 
activities  and  responsibilities  of  pastor,  retaining, 
however,  his  relationship  till  his  death,  February  3, 
1800.  He  had  a  settlement  of  six  hundred  dollars 
and  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars. 

Father  Kimball's  was  a  long  and  useful  service. 
He  left  nearly  two  thousand  fairly  written  sermons, 
and  the  Good  Spirit  crowned  his  labors  with  remark- 
able success,  as  appears  from  his  last  pulpit  utterance 
— his  semi-centennial  address,  October  S,  1850.  At 
the  time  of  his  settlement  the  membership  of  the 
church  was  twelve  males  and  forty-one  females — a 
total  of  fifty- three.  He  had  admitted  three  hundred 
and  fifty — three  hundred  and  twelve  by  profession, 
and  thirty-eight  by  letter.  The  address  farther  states 
that  he  had  attended  more  than  a  thousand  funerals, 
nine  hundred  and  seventy  of  which  were  in  his  own 
parish  ;  he  had  united  in  marriage  more  than  a  thou- 
sand persons;  and  that  only  two  of  the  members  of 
the  church  when  he  was  ordained  were  then  living. 

He  was  an  esteemed  and  useful  member  of  the  Es- 
sex North  Association  of  Ministers,  was  chosen 
Scribe  May  12,  1812,  and  continned  in  the  office  till 
hia  death.  He  survived  all  who  were  members  of  the 
association  when  lie  was  settled,  and  all  but  two  of 
those  who  were  clergymen  in  the  county  at  that  time. 
He  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  cause  of  education,  a 
member  of  the  American  Educational  Society,  whose 
object  it  was  to  assist  young  men  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  and  did  much  to  enlist  the  efforts  of  the 
churches  in  its  behalf,  and  his  service  for  the  schools 
in  his  own  town  was  valuable. 

The  following  are  among  his  publications :  "  A  Fel- 
lowship Address  at  the  Ordination  of  Messrs.  Cyrus 
Kingsbury  and  Daniel  Smith  as  Missionaries  to  the 
West,"  in  1815;  "Female  Obligations  and  Disposi- 
tion to  Promote  Christianity/'  in  1H 19  ;  "  Sermon  be- 
fore the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,"  "The  Installation  Sermon  to  Rev. 
William  Ritchie,  of  Need  ham,"  and  "Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Ipswich,  in  1821;  "The  Fellowship  Ad- 
dress at  the  Ordination  of  Mr.  Daniel  Fitz  over  the 
South  Church,"  in  1820;  "An  Address  before  the 
Essex  County  Foreign  Mission  Society,"  in  1827 
"An  Address  before  the  Essex  County  Auxiliary 
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Educational  Society,"  in  1S2S;  "First  Church  Cen- 
tennial Sermon,"  in  1S34;  "Sermon,"  in  1S33;  "Ser- 
mon," in  1S39:  "Last  Sermon  in  Old  Meeting- 
house," in  1846 ;  "First  Sermon  in  the  New  Meeting- 
House,  in  1S47 :  "  "Semi-Centennial  of  his  Ordina- 
tion," in  1856 ;  "  Memorial  of  Rev.  Isaac  Braman,  of 
Georgetown,"  and  "  Memorial  of  Rev.  Gardiner  E. 
Perry,  D.D.,  of  Groveland," — which  he  was  preparing 
for  the  press,  when  prostrated  with  his  last  sickness 
— in  1860.  He  also  contributed  to  various  religions 
publications. 

He  married  October  20,  1S07,  Dolly  Varnum  Co- 
burn,  daughter  of  Captain  Peter  and  Elizabeth-Poor 
Coburn,  of  Dracut,  and  grauddaughter  of  Deacon 
Daniel  Poor,  of  Andover.  They  had  seven  children 
and  one  adopted  child.  See  "  Noted  Natives "  be- 
low. 

Mr.  Kimball  was  a  learned,  laborious  and  eminent- 
ly useful  man  ;  he  had  a  welcome  and  honored  place 
among  the  titled  and  learned  men  of  his  day  ;  yet  it 
was  not  beneath  his  dignity  to  recite  nightly,  with 
his  worthy  consort,  their  cradle  hymn  :  , 

*'  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep  ; 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  lake," 

— a  practice  which  seldom  outgrows  childhood,  but 
which,  if  continued,  would  tend  to  banish  dissipa- 
tion and  profanity,  to  polish  speech,  and  to  ennoble 
character. 

Says  one  who  knew  him  :  "  The  distinct  impression 
which  he  leaves  on  the  memories  of  all  who  knew 
him,  is  his  fidelity  and  untiring  industry.  As  the 
old  divines  used  to  say,  he  was  a  painful  preacher,  a 
painful  pastor,  a  painful  scholar,  a  painful  man.  This 
mark  pervaded  all  his  performances.  His  voice  was 
confined  in  its  compass  and  husky,  and  yet  he  con- 
trived to  impress  on  his  audience  the  conclusion  of 
most  of  his  sermons.  He  always  disappointed  you 
on  the  right  side,  making  a  deeper  impression  than 
you  had  anticipated.  His  sermons  were  very  care- 
fully written,  lie  visited  his  people  with  uncommon 
diligence.  He  was  a  respectable  scholar  in  sacred 
Greek,  but  began  Hebrew  after  he  was  forty  years 
old,  and  by  perseverance  enabled  himself  to  profit  by 
the  exegetical  commentaries  of  the  times.  0,  departed 
brother!  if  we  have  something  to  forget,  we  have 
much  to  remember;  and  may  thy  activity  and  devo- 
tion preach  to  us  forever." 

The  remains  of  this  worthy  man  repose  in  the 
High  Street  Cemetery,  where  a  monument  is  erected 
to  his  memory.  The  shaft  is  of  Oak  Hill  granite,  and 
is  fifteen  feet  high,  surmounted  with  a  cross  and 
crown.    The  inscription  reads: 

"  Rev.  David  Tenney  Kimball,  born  in  Bradford,  Mass.,  Nov.  23,  1782: 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  iu  1803,  ordained  the  eleventh  Pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Churc'i  in  Ipswich,  Oct.  8, 1 800,  in  which 
relation  he  died,  Feb.  3,  18G0,  aged  77  years.' 

"A  fine  classical  scholar,  a  vigorous  writer,  a  man  of  unsullied  purity 


and  humble  piety,  a  kind  husband  and  tender  parent,  a  sincere  friend,  a 
faithful  pastor." 

"  When  tlie  summons  came,  catching  a  glimpse  of  heaven,  he  said, 
'The  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem  are  open,  I  see  within  the  city.1 " 

12,  Eighth  Pastorale. — Rev.  Robert  Southgate  suc- 
ceeded Father  Kimball.  Mr.  Southgate  was  born  in 
Portland,  Me.,  January  2S,  1S0S.  His  parents  were 
Horatio  and  Nabby-McLellan  Southgate.  He  fitted 
for  college  in  his  native  city,  and  graduated  at  Bow- 
doin  College  in  182G,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  old. 
He  dated  his  conversion  from  the  week  of  prayer  for 
colleges  ;  he  unhesitatingly  consecrated  himself,  as 
four  of  his  other  brothers  had  done,  to  the  Christian 
ministry.  He  completed  the  prescribed  course  at  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  then  studied  a  year 
in  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.  After 
spending  a  year  in  various  ministerial  labors,  he  was 
called  to  the  Congregational  Church,  at  Woodstock, 
Vt.,  and  he  entered  upon  the  duties  January  4,  1832. 
During  the  winter  of  1834-35,  he  experienced  a  show- 
er of  divine  grace,  which  brought  into  the  churches 
in  the  town  more  than  two  hundred  persons,  and  the 
greater  part  to  the  Congregational  Church.  In  1836, 
his  health  failing,  he  resigned,  and  he  was  dismissed 
October  26th.  He  was  settled  over  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  February  7, 
1838,  as  colleague  pastor  with  Rev.  C.  J.  Tenney,  D. 
D.,  and  became  full  pastor  on  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Tenney,  January  10,  1841.  He  had  there  three 
marked  seasons  of  religious  interest.  The  church 
membership  was  enlarged  by  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-three accessions.  He  requested  a  dismission, 
which  took  place  November  22,  1843.  The  church 
keenly  regretted  his  withdrawal.  He  was  next  settled 
over  a  young  and  small  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
Monroe,  Mich.,  in  October,  1845.  In  two  years  the 
society  built  and  furnished  a  beautiful  and  commo- 
dious house  of  worship;  and  while  he  was  there,  he 
experienced  many  seasons  of  refreshing  and  many 
accessions  to  the  church.  Malarial  troubles  in  his 
family  forced  him  t"  relinquish  the  pleasant  place 
and  goodly  heritage  for  the  green  hills  and  healthful 
air  of  New  England. 

In  December,  1850,  he  was  called  unanimously 
and  urgently  to  this  church,  and  was  installed  July 
24th  following.  Here  also  his  labors  were  blessed 
with  many  tokens  of  divine  favor,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  persons  became  members  of  the 
church.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  tendered  his 
resignation,  which  was  not  accepted.  He  renewed  it, 
and  was  dismissed  March  31,  1867.  He  then  preached 
a  year  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  while  the  pastor  of  the 
church  was  in  Europe ;  then  a  year  at  Oxford,  N.  H.; 
and  then  a  year  at  Hartford,  Vt.,  where  he  was  called 
to  settle,  and  was  installed  December  20,  1871. 
During  his  service  there,  the  society  repaired  and 
beautified  the  house  of  worship,  and  the  church  mem- 
bership was  enlarged.  In  that  vineyard  of  the  Lord, 
"he  was  not  for  God  took  him."    He  died  of  apo- 
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plexy,  Thursday,  February  6,  1873,  while  visiting  his 
daughter  at  Woodstock,  and  passed 

"  In  the  wink  of  an  eye,  or  the  draught  of  a  breath, 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death." 

Mr.  Southgate  contributed  forty-two  years  of  earn- 
est Christian  labor ;  five  churches  were  blessed  and 
strengthened  by  his  efficient  ministry,  and  left  har- 
monious and  sorrowing  at  his  departure.  Says  the 
memorial  of  him  :  "  He  was  a  sensitive,  modest,  self- 
distrustful  man,  whose  full  merit  was  slowly  discov- 
ered. He  was  a  plain,  direct,  earnest  preacher, 
glorying  in  the  cross  of  Christ.  He  had  a  tropical 
exuberance  of  feeling  and  language  through  which  he 
always  made  Christian  truth  seem  like  a  garden  well- 
sown  and  cultured,  and  bearing  precious  fruit  in 
abundance.  He  had  an  extraordinary  gift  in  prayer, 
that  showed  he  dwelt  in  the  prophet's  own  cham- 
ber, whose  windows  looked  out  upon  the  glorious 
heavens.  He  excelled  as  a  pastor,  his  heart  was 
quick  and  sympathetic,  and  carried  on  it  the  burden 
of  his  people.-'  That  "  he  was  a  good  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ"  was  the  people's  verdict. 

Mr.  Southgate  married,  October,  1S32,  Miss  Mary 
Frances  Swan,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Swan,  Esq.,  of 
Woodstock.  She  died  October  2,  1867.  There  were 
five  children.  One  died  young,  the  others  are  wor- 
shippers with  the  people  of  God,  one  of  whom  is  a 
minister  of  the  gospel ;  another,  a  native  of  this  town, 
is  noticed  in  "  Noted  Natives  "  below. 

13.  Ninth  Pastorate. — Rev.  Thomas  MORON'G  was 
installed  February  5,  1868.  His  pastorate  continued 
about  eight  years,  closing  January  12, 1876,  which  we 
believe  was  a  season  of  general  prosperity. 

14.  Tenth  Pastorate. — Rev.  Edwin  Beaman 
Palmer  was  born  in  Belfast,  Me.,  September  25, 
1833.  He  fitted  for  college  at  North  Bridgcton, 
1850-52;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  August  G, 
1850,  and  at  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  in 
1859.  For  a  year,  while  studying  in  the  Seminary, 
he  held  the  principalship  of  the  high  and  grammar 
schools  in  Brunswick.  He  was  ordained,  September 
20,  1859,  over  the  Second  Congregational  Church  in 
Ni  \v  Castle,  w  hich  ho  resigned  because  of  nervous  ex- 
haustion from  over  work,  and  from  which  he  was  dis- 
missed, February  10,1862.  From  October  10,1802, 
to  March,  1803,  he  served  in  the  field  as  chaplain  of 
the  Nineteenth  Regiment  Maine  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  from  March  to  October,  1SG4,  the  Pine  Street 
Church,  Lewiston,  when  the  pastor  was  temporarily 
in  the  army.  He  was  installed,  December  20,  1804, 
at  Southbridge,  Mass.,  and  was  dismissed,  May  3, 
18G9,  to  accept  a  call  to  the  Third  Congregational 
Church,  Chicopee,  where  he  was  installed  June  10, 
following.  That  pastorate  closed  March  23,  1875,  in 
which  year  he  was  called  to  this  church,  where  he  was 
installed  January  12,  1876.  He  gave  a  devoted 
Christian  service,  arnid  many  untoward  circumstances. 
"  His  first  year,"  said  a  friend,  "  seemed  full  of  funer- 
als; it  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  called  to  bury  the 


people."  The  same  year  the  seminary  closed,  and 
some  fifty  pupils  were  taken  from  his  congregation. 
He  received  eleven  members  by  profession  of  faith 
and  seventeen  by  letter.  There  were  two  baptisms, 
and  strange  enough  there  were,  during  the  time,  but 
two  births  where  both  parents  were  in  the  church, 
and  only  four  where  either  parent  was  a  member. 
He  soleminized  seventy  marriages,  and  attended  two 
hundred  and  three  funerals,  forty-one  of  which  were 
members  of  his  church.  He  was  dismissed,  upon 
his  request.  May  3,  18S5,  and  June  17th,  following, 
was  elected  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  where  he  now  serves,  with  office  in 
Boston  and  residence  in  Winchester. 

15.  Eleventh  Pastorate — Rev.  George  H.  Scott 
is  the  present  incumbent.  He  is  a  native  of  Bakers- 
field,  Vt, ;  he  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1865, 
and  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1873. 
The  same  year  he  became  pastor  at  Plymouth,  N.  H., 
wdicre  he  continued  with  gratifying  results  till  1881, 
when  he  returned  to  the  Andover  Seminary  to  pursue 
a  post-graduate  course,  during  which  he  received  a 
call  to  settle  over  a  church  at  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
There  he  labored  and  nourished  a  healthful  growth 
of  the  church  for  two  years,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  and  return  Hast.  He  supplied  one  year  at 
Rockland,  Me.  Upon  call  he  was  installed  here  De- 
cember 30,  18S5. 

The  church  and  society  are  practically  free  from 
debt,  and  meet  their  current  expenses  without  diffi- 
culty. The  church  is  heartily  united  and  enjoying  a 
healthful  growth,  there  having  been  additions  ateach 
communion  season  during  the  year.  There  is  now, 
Christmas,  1880,  a  membership  of  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy-three. 

10.  Deacons. — Rev.  David  T.  Kimball  has  furnished 
the  following  list  of  deacons,  which,  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient records,  cannot  be  made  satisfactory  : 

John  Shatswell  was  a  resident  in  1034,  and  served 
for  some  time.  Deacon  Whipple  is  recorded  in  1051. 
William  Goodhue  was  called  deacon  in  1G58,  and  his 
son  Joseph  some  time  after.  Moses  Pingry  served 
1058  to  1GS3  ;  Thomas  Knowlton,  1607  to  1(578  ;  Dea- 
con Jewett,  1077;  Robert  Lord,  1082  ;  Thomas  Low, 
1G9G;  Jacob  Foster,  J0'J7  to  1700;  Nathaniel  Knowl- 
ton, 1700  to  1723;  Deacon  Abbott,  1710  to  1715; 
John  Staniford,  1721  ;  Thomas  Noston,  1727  to  1737  ; 
Jonathan  Fellows,  1727  to  1730  ;  Aaron  Potter,  1737  ; 
Daniel  Heard,  Mark  Haskell,  Aaron  Potter  and 
Samuel  Williams  (who  died  in  1763),  1740  ;  Jeremiah 
Perkins,  1703-90  ;  Joseph  Low,  1703  to  1782;  John 
Crocker,  1781  to  1790;  William  Story,  Jr.,  17S1  to 
1788;  Caleb  Lord,  1790  to  1804;  Thomas  Knowlton, 
1801  to  1832;  Mark  Haskell,  1804  to  1825;  Moses 
Lord,  1825  to  1832;  Isaac  Stanvvood,  1832  to  1S67. 
The  present  incumbents  are  Zenas  Gushing  and 
Aaron  Cogswell,  chosen  April  2,  18KG. 

17.  Conclusion. — This  church  has  had  fourteen  pas- 
tors, the  present  incumbent  is  the  fifteenth.  They 
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»erved  during  a  period  of  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  and  during  that  time  rendered  a  col- 
league or  double  pastorate  service  of  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  making  an  aggregate  service  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty-five  years.  The  longest  pastorate 
was  Mr.  Rogers',  1G92-1745,  fifty-three  years  ;  the 
average  service  has  been  twenty-five  years.  A  double 
pastorate  in  the  early  times  seems  to  have  been  neces- 
sary, because  of  the  extent  of  territory  covered  by  the 
•parish,  including  Essex  and  Hamilton,  and  the  triple 
labor  of  catechizing,  lecturing  and  sermonizing. 
There  seems  to  have  been  very  little  colleague  ser- 
vice after  1745,  about  the  time  the  Linebrook  and 
South  Parishes  were  formed. 

This  church  is  said  to  have  been,  in  early  times, 
the  most  flourishing  and  vigorous  in  New  England; 
and  probably  no  element  contributed  more  to  give 
the  town  the  prestige  it  enjoyed  than  this  church, 
holding  forth  such  luminous  names  as  Ward  and 
Norton ,  as  Cobbett  and  Hubbard  and  the  Pogerses,  au- 
thorities in  the  church  and  molding  influences  in  the 
land.  Thus  we  conclude  our  notice  of  this  mother  of 
churches. 

SOUTH  PARISH  AND  CHURCH. 

1.  First  Pastorate. — This  church  came  off  from  the 
First  Church,  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Rogers.  The  first  effort  in  that  direction  was  a  peti- 
tion dated  November  17,  1745.  Little  or  nothing  was 
done  about  the  request  at  that  time,  because  of  the 
death  of  Rev.  John  Rogers,  that  soon  followed.  The 
petition  was  renewed  the  next  year.  The  church 
then  had  three  hundred  and  four  members,  and  the 
edifice  was  crowded  and  unlit  for  its  purpose.  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Rogers,  Rev.  John's  colleague  and  succes- 
sor, opposed  the  movement.  Then  came  the  ques- 
tion of  pastoral  succession,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers, 
the  late  colleague,  or  Mr.  John  Walley,  of  Boston. 
To  effect  a  compromise,  two  houses  of  worship  were 
built,  and  each  minister  occupied  his  own  pulpit  in 
the  morning  and  exchanged  in  the  afternoon.  The 
plan  failed  of  its  purpose,  and  December  2,  174G, 
sixty-eight  members  of  the  Parish  resolved  to  peti- 
tion the  Legislature  for  a  new  parish.  Accordingly 
a  petition,  dated  December  24th,  was  sent  in  to  the 
General  Court.  The  south  part,  however,  made 
further  overtures  of  settlement  January  C,  1747  ;  and 
again,  May  27th,  petitioned  the  Legislature.  The 
new  parish  was  incorporated  June  20th,  following. 
The  act  provided,  however,  that  the  parish  was  to 
remain  intact,  if  they  took  "  effectual  care  for  build- 
ing a  new  meeting-house"  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  before  July  20th,  and  settled  anotjier  minister, 
and  supported  the  two  churches  out  of  the  common 
fund,  as  a  joint-stock  company, — which  they  did  not 
do,  and  so  the  new  parish  was  established.  The 
church  was  embodied  July  22d,  of  twenty-one  or 
twenty-two  members  from  the  First  Church.  The 
following  7th  of  August,  they  voted  unanimously  to 
call  Mr.  John  Walley,  at  a  salary  of  £150,  and  a 


settlement  of  £1200,  old  tenor.  Mr.  Walley  was  a  son 
of  Hon.  John  Walley,  of  Boston,  and  was  born  in 
1716.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1734,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  South  Church,  Boston.  In  his  letter 
of  acceptance  he  refers  to  his  feeble  health.  He  was 
ordained  November  4,  1747,  the  day  on  which  the 
frame  of  the  church  edifice  was  raised.  He  labored 
faithfully  more  than  sixteen  years,  and  was  dismissed 
February  22,  1764,  because  of  sickness. 

The  meeting-house  was  first  occupied  May  22, 
1748.  It  was  two-stories  high,  and  sixty  feet  long 
by  forty  feet  wide.  It  was  finished  and  furnished  in 
the  usual  manner  of  that  period.  In  1819  two  stoves 
were  added  to  the  furniture,  much  to  the  good  sense 
and  comfort  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Walley  was  installed  at  Bolton,  in  May,  1773. 
He  was  dismissed  to  that  church  in  1784.  Fie  died 
in  Roxbury,  March  2,  1784.  His  wife,  was  Eliza- 
beth Appleton.  In  his  will  he  says:  "I  give,  as  a 
token  of  my  love,  to  the  South  Parish  in  Ipswich, 
£13  6s.  8d. ,  the  yearly  income  to  be  given  by  them  to 
such  persons  in  the  Parish,  as  they  shall  judge  to  be 
the  fittest  objects  of  such  a  charity."  He  was  a  man 
of  average  height,  and  light  complexion,  of  an  affec- 
tionate disposition  and  a  pious  heart ;  he  held  the 
pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and  was  an  eloquent  speaker, 
and  possessed  a  clear,  able  and  learned  mind. 

2.  Second  Pastorate. — Rev.  Joseph  Daxa,  D.D. — 
He  was  born  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  November  2,  1742,  to 
Joseph  and  Mary  Dana.  His  father  was  an  inn- 
keeper. His  boyhood  eyes  really  looked  upon  Gen. 
Putnam's  historical  wolf. 

He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1760,  studied  di- 
vinity with  Rev.  Dr.  Hart,  of  Preston,  Conn.,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach,  before  he  was  twenty-one  years 
old.  He  preached  here  several  months  as  candidate, 
and  was  ordained  November  7,  1765,  at  a  salary  of 
£100  lawful  money,  and  a  settlement  of  £160.  "No 
man  entered  upon  a  duty  with  a  more  devoted  inter- 
est." During  his  pastorate  was  the  struggle  for  In- 
dependence, and  in  word  and  deed  he  displayed  a 
Christian  patriotism.  Many  were  added  to  his 
church.  His  sixtieth  anniversary  sermon  reads  that 
all  who  were  heads  of  families  when  he  was  settled, 
were  dead  except  five;  that  he  had  followed  about 
nine  hundred  of  his  parishioners  to  the  grave.  He 
.was  then  eighty-three  years  old. 

He  was  eminently  worthy  of  the  doctorate,  which, 
in  1801,  Harvard  College  conferred  upon  him.  Mr. 
Felt  says:  In  person,  he  was  about  the  common 
height  and  size,  quick  and  active  in  his  movement. 
In  his  manner  he  was  kind,  accessible  and  gentle- 
manly. In  morals  he  was  exact,  being  diligent  in 
business,  punctual  in  his  engagements,  refined  and 
improving  in  his  conversation  and  upright  in  his  ac- 
tions. His  intellectual  endowments  were  of  a  high 
order,  and  richly  improved  with  attainments  in  litera- 
ture and  theology.  His  style  of  wiiting  was  strong, 
lucid  and  sententious.    His  piety    was   the  same 
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everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  bearing  the  impress  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  appearing  as  a  sacrifice,  accep- 
table in  the  sight  of  Deity.  He  published  twenty  or 
more  sermons.  He  died  of  lung  fever,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  four  days,  November  10,  1S27.  His  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  Hew  Robert  Crowell,  of  Es- 
sex. 

His  first  wife  was  Mary  Staniford,  daughter  of  Dan- 
iel and  Mary-Burnhara  Staniford,  and  daughter-in- 
law  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  who  died  May  14> 
1772,  in  her  twenty-eighth  year.  His  second  wife 
was  Mary  Turner,  daughter  of  Samuel,  of  Boston, 
and  died  April  1?,  1803,  in  her  fifty-third  year.  His 
third  wife  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth-Green  Bradford,  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  Jacob  Green,  of  Hanover,  N.  J.,  and  wid- 
ow of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Bradford,  of  Rowley,  who  was 
married  December,  1S03,  and  who  died  1824,  aged 
about  seventy-five  years.  His  children  were  Mary, 
who  married  Major  Thomas  Burnbam  ;  Joseph  and 
Daniel  by  first  wife;  Elizabeth,  Samuel,  Sarah,  Abi- 
gail and  Anna,  by  the  second.  See  "  Noted  Na- 
tives." 

3.  Third  Pastorate— Rev.  Daniel  Fitz,  D.D.— 
He  was  born  in  Sandown,  N.  H.,  May  28,  1795.  He- 
studied  in  the  Derry  and  Atkinson  Academies  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  August  11,  1818,  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College.  He  assisted  in  the  Derry  Acad- 
emy one  quarter,  was  principal  of  the  Salisbury 
Academy  two  years  and  being  called  to  the  Academy 
at  Marbk-head,  Mass.,  taught  there  one  and  a  half 
years.  He  became  converted  during  a  revival  in 
1819,  while  principal  of  the  Salisbury  Academy,  and 
united  with  the  church  in  that  place  in  1820.  He 
then  resolved  upon  a  theological  course,  and  gradu- 
ated at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1825. 
He  was  approbated  to  preach  by  the  "  Hopkinton 
(N.  H.)  Association,"  June  15th,  the  same  year,  and 
the  next  year,  June  28th,  was  ordained  colleague  pas- 
tor with  Dr.  Dana,  of  this  church,  of  which  he  be- 
came the  sole  pastor  upon  the  death  of  the  doctor, 
November  1G,  1827. 

He  published  the  following  sermons:  Memorials  of 
Mrs.  ITnniilih  C.  Crowell,  wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  Robert 
Crowell,  of  Essex,  in  1837  ;  of  Dr.  Crowell  in  1855,  of 
Rev.  David  T.  Kimball  in  18G0,  and  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  his  settlement.  The  doctorate  was 
conferred  on  him  by  Dartmouth  College  in  1802.  His 
pastorate  closed  in  18C6  ;  he  died  September  2,  18GU. 

Dr.  Fitz  had  a  mild,  gentle,  sympathetic  nature, 
was  socially  agreeable  and  public-spirited, — an  exem- 
plary man.  He  was  a  man  of  prayer  and  piety,  and 
delighted  in  the  service  of  the  Master.  He  had  a 
long,  peaceful  and  useful  pastorate. 

4.  Fourth  Pastorate. — Rev.  William  H.  Pierson. 
— Mr.  Pierson  succeeded  to  the  pastorate  January  1, 
1808.  He  was  born  in  Newburyport,  June  12,  1839  ; 
he  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College,  Me.,  in  1804,  and 
at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  N.  J.,  in 
April,  1807.     This  wa.s  his  first  pastoral  charge,  and 


he  held  it  four  and  a  half  years.  A  parsonage  was 
purchased  during  his  service.  At  the  beginning  of 
his  ministry  a  marked  revival  occurred,  which  re- 
sulted in  some  fifty  accessions  to  the  church.  His 
pastorate  was  dissolved  July  15,  1872,  and  in  the 
August  following  he  began  to  serve  the  church  in 
Somerville,  where  he  remained  nearly  nine  years. 
During  the  latter  pastorate  he  saw  cause  to  change 
his  religious  views  and  to  become  a  Unitarian.  He 
accepted  the  charge  of  the  First  Parish,  Fitehburg, 
Mass.,  and  was  installed  June  7,  1881,  and  is  now 
serving  as  pastor. 

5.  Fifth  Factor. — Rev.  Marshall  Ballard 
Angier  was  born  in  Southborough,  Mass.,  March 
22,  1819.  His  father  was  Calvin  Angier,  a'  farmer, 
and  his  mother,  Anna-Parker  Angier. 

Mr.  Angier  fitted  for  college  at  Leicester  Academy, 
and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1844.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City,  in  1847.  He  was  resident  licentiate  at  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  1847-48.  He  was 
acting  pastor  at  Worcester  and  Orange,  Mass.,  1848-52, 
at  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  1S52-53,  w  here  he  was  ordained 
and  installed  June  8,  1853.  During  the  following 
twenty  years,  till  1873, — in  addition  to  his  eight 
years'  ministry  in  Hopkinton — he  filled  pastorates 
in  Dorche-ter,  Sturbridge  and  Haydensville,  Mass. 
He  preached  the  first  time  in  this  church  in  March, 
1873,  and  filling  the  pulpit  from  time  to  time  during 
the  year,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  Febru- 
ary 4,  1874.  His  pastorate  continued  till  August  1, 
1878 — four  and  a  half  years.  During  the  early  part 
of  his  ministry  he  enjoyed  a  refreshing  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  resulting  in  accessions  to  the 
church,  at  one  Communion,  of  fifty-three  persons, 
varying  in  their  ages  from  thirteen  to  seventy-nine 
years.  The  whole  number  uniting  with  the  church 
during  his  ministry  was  about  sixty. 

During  the  time,  the  sum  of  $1500  was  raised  and 
expended  for  repairs  on  the  church  and  parsonage. 
A  debt  of  $3500  upon  the  property  of  the  society  was 
lilted,  being  raised  by  voluntary  subscription.  These 
make  a  grand  total  for  repairs  and  debt  of  more  than 
$5000.  He  is  now  pl  eaching  at  New  York,  with  resi- 
dence at  No.  839  E.  lGSth  Street. 

He  married,  September  29,  1804,  in  Newburyport, 
Miss  Emma  S.  Brewster,  daughter  of  Wm.  H.  Brew- 
ster, of  Newburyport.  They  have  a  daughter,  born 
in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  June  23,  1808.  Mrs.  Angier  be- 
longs to  the  tenth  generation,  in  lineal  descent,  from 
Elder  Brewster,  of  the  May  Flower. 

0.  Sixth  Fasiorate.  —  Rev.  Thomas  Fraxklin 
Waters  is  the  present  pastor.  He  was  born  in 
Salem,  to  Thomas  S.  and  Mary  A.  Waters,  April  12, 
1851  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1872,  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1875,  and  the  Aug- 
ust following  entered  the  pulpit  service  at  Edgar- 
town,  Martha's  Vineyard,  where  he  was  ordained  Oc- 
tober 23,  1870.     He  was  installed  here  January  1, 
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UTf.    In  18S5  the  house  of  worship  was  entirely  re- 
deled;  the  galleries,  pulpit  and  pews  were  re- 
sv-voi,  and  a  portion  of  the  auditorium  was  cut  off  by 
»  partition,  erected  some  fifteen  feet  in  front  of  its 
rior  walls.    The  smaller  room  thus  made  was 
bed  with  a  small  vestry  and  a  ladies'  parlor  on 
th<  first  floor,  and  a  large  vestry  and  a  kitchen  on  the 
w>nd  floor.    Thje  former  rooms  are  both  connected 

•  ilh  the  main  :|udienee-room,  by  sliding  sashes,  by 
arbich  the  three  rooms  may  be  converted  into  one. 
It  the  main  audience-room,  by  a  new  arrangement  of 

•  its,  thus  economizing  the  space,  there  are  about 
I  ir  hundred  sittings,  an  alcove  for  an  organ  on  the 

>f  the  pulpit  platform  and  a  platform  for  the 
choir.  The  windows  were  furnished  with  inside 
blinds,  the  walls  and  ceiling  were  frescoed,  gas  was 
folly  supplied  and  the  audience-room  newly  furnished 
with  pulpit-set,  carpet  and  cushions.  They  have  now 
i  very  pretty,  convenient  and  commodious  house, 
sad  a  very  pleasant  and  prosperous  pastorate. 

LIXEBP.OOK  PARISH  AND  CHURCH. 

1.  Incorporation. — This  parish  is  centrally  located 
with  reference  to  Topbfield,  Boxford,  Georgetown, 
Uowley  and  Ipswich,  and  is  distant  from  them  re- 
spectively, from  church  to  church,  from  three  to  four 
miles.  It  was  originally  constituted  of  the  last  two 
towns. 

Much  inconvenience  was  felt  as  early  as  1738-39  in 
attending  church  service  at  the  above  places,  and 
thirteen  of  the  freeholders  of  Ipswich,  December  20, 
1739,  O.3.,  petitioned  the  First  Church  to  be  set  off  to 
Topsfield.  The  petitioners,  March  18th  of  the  same 
rear,  were  denied  the  set-off,  but  were  "  discharged 
from  all  parish  rates  for  the  future."  Soon  after  they 
began  to  employ  a  religious  teacher.  They  again  pe- 
titioned the  First  Church,  and  were  answered  Decem- 
ber 2,  1742,  that the  West  End  do  not  become  a 
parish,  but  keep  up  preaching  among  them." 

In  1743  .they  and  freeholders  of  Rowley  erected  a 
meeting-house;  April  12,  1744,  they  all  voted  to  be 
Bet  off  as  a  distinct  parish,  and  accordingly  petitioned 
the  Great  and  General  Court  for  incorporation.  Fif- 
teen Rowley  men  remonstrated.  The  committee  of 
court,  to  whom  the  matter  was  intrusted,  reported 
favoring  the  petition,  March  21,  1745  o.s.  The  act 
of  incorporation  is  dated  June  4,  174G.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  parish  was  held  July  7,  the  same  year. 
The  precinct  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  Howlett's 
Brook  and  Ipswich  River,  on  the  east  by  Gravelly, 
Bull  and  Batchelder's  Brooks,  and  on  the  west  by 
Strait  Brook  and  was  therefore  by  vote  January  27, 
174<>-47,  called  Lintbrook  Parish. 

2.  Meeting^Mouse.—The  church  was  finished  in  the 
following  manner,  as  the  parish  voted  June  27, 1740-47: 
First,  the  pulpit  and  deacon's  seat;  second,  the  body- 
seats  below;  third,  three  fore-seats  in  each  gallery ; 
fourth,  the  gallery  stairs,  and  plaster  under  the  gal- 
lery; fifth,  a  pew  for  the  parish.    It  was  vote'd  May 


18,  1747,  that  the  meeting-house  be  finished  by  the 
last  of  October.  It  was  a  two-story,  square  house, 
was  finished  with  box-pews,  and  was  entered  by  a 
front  door  and  a  door  on  each  side.  It  stood  in  Row- 
ley-Li nebrook,  perhaps  an  eighth  of  a  mile  across 
the  Ipswich-Rowley  town-line,  on  the  road  leading 
from  the  Ipswieh-Linebrook  school-house,  a  spot  now 
called  "  up  in  the  woods."  The  house  was  removed 
to  the  location  of  the  present  church,  and  rebuilt  in 
1828  by  Daniel  Searl  and  Mark  K.  Jewett,  contrac- 
tors, of  Rowley,  for  six  hundred  dollars.  Rev.  David 
Tullar  was  present  at  the  raising,  and  offered  prayer. 
The  rebuilding  followed  the  old  model.  The  site  was 
purchased  of  Miss  Mehitable  Foster,  about  a  third  of 
an  acre,  for  twenty  dollars,  May  24,  1828.  The  house 
was  dedicated  January  1,  1829. 

The  present  church  e'difice  was  built  in  1848.  In 
1847  the  First  and  South  Parishes  gave  this  parish  a 
bell,  which  was  accepted  June  23,  1847,  when  it  be- 
came a  question  whether  the  old  house  should  receive 
needed  repairs  and  be  remodeled  to  accommodate  the 
bell,  or  whether  a  new  house  should  be  built.  The 
parish  determined,  December  22,  1847,  to  build  a  new 
house,  and  to  set  it  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  The 
necessary  funds  were  raised  by  subscription  at  twenty- 
five  dollars  per  share.  Eighty  shares  were  sold, 
amounting  to  two  thousand  dollars.  Charles  E. 
Brackett,  who  died  at  Quincy  on  the  night  of  Easter, 
1885,  was  the  contractor,  at  nineteen  hundred  and  five 
dollars  and  the  old  house,  which  did  not  include  pay 
for  painting  and  pews.  The  whole  cost,  ¥2197.55,  for 
structure,  painting,  graining  slips  and  hanging  the 
bell.  The  house  was  furnished  by  the  Ladies' Sewing 
Circle.  A  stockholders'  or  proprietors'  meeting  was 
held  December  2,  1848,  when  they  voted  not  to  relin- 
quish any  of  their  rights  to  the  parish;  they  voted 
also  to  adopt  the  action  taken  by  the  parish  in  rela- 
tion to  the  house,  ami  to  proceed  in  the  sale  of  the 
pews.  Forty  slips  were  sold  for  twenty-four  hundred 
and  eleven  dollars,  one  hundred  and  sixty  more  than 
the  appraisal.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  house  is 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  It  was  dedicated  No- 
vember 22,  1  MS. 

3.  Parish  Lands. — The  parish  leased  for  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  years  from  July  5,  1753,  a  par- 
cel of  land  for  a  cemetery.  The  land  is  a  few  rods 
north  of  the  site  of  the  old  meeting-house  in  Rowley- 
Linebrook,  and  has  long  been  abandoned.  The  town 
granted  ten  acres  in  Bull-brook  pasture  to  this  pastor- 
ate November  15,  1790,  which  subsequently  were  ex- 
changed for  ten  acres  in  Long-hill  pasture,  which  the 
parish  now  owns.  The  site  of  the  old  meeting-house 
was  sold  to  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Perley  for  twenty  dollars. 

4.  The  Church. — The  church  was  embodied  with 
twelve  or  thirteen  male  members  November  15,  1749. 
They  then  adopted  the  belief  and  polity  of  the  Cam- 
bridge platform  made  the  year  before.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  deacons  : 

John  Abbott,  chosen  December  13,  17-19  ;  died  December  18, 175!). 
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Jona.  Burpee,  chosen  December  13, 17-49  ;  transferred  to  N.  B.  May  6, 
17C4. 

Mark  JTowe,  chosen  May  22,  17G0  ;  died  February  17,  1770. 
Moses  Chaplin,  chosen  October  13, 1705  ;  died  October  18,  1811. 
Autbony  Potter,  chosen  January  3,  1771;  died  Juno  21,  1701. 
Abraham  Howe,  Sen.,  chosen  March  12,  1702;  died  November  5,  1707. 

Isaac  Totter,  chosen  :  transferred  to  Rowley,  October  1,  1809. 

Joseph  Chaplin,  Sen.,  chosen  October  1, 1809 ;  transferred  to  Byfiold 
October  4, 1S12. 

Philemon  Foster,  Sen.,  chosen  October  4,  1812  ;  died  5!ay  10,  1S18. 
William  Dickinson,  chosen  September  30,  1831 ;  resigned  November  2, 
1844. 

William  Foster  Conant,  chosen  September  30,  1831  ;  died  May  7,  1S8G, 
Jacob  Symonds  Totter,  chosen  November  2,1844  ;  transferred  to  George- 
town November  4,  1870. 
John  U.irrison  Tenney,  chosen  June  9,  1SS4. 

James  Davis  and  George  Hibbert  were  elected 
Elders  December  19,  1749 ;  the  former  died  March 
11.  1752;  the  latter  April  29,  1750.  Deacon  John 
Abbott  was  chosen  January  7, 1752,  and  subsequently 
David  Perley.  Both  declined  to  serve  February  1, 
1757.  Amos  Jewett  and  Jeremiah  Burpee  were 
elected  February  15,  1757,  and  were  ordained  April 
19th.  Elder  Burpee  was  transferred  to  St.  John,  X.  B., 
May  6.  17C4,  and  Elder  Jewett  to  Hamilton  August 
30,  1789.    Abraham  Howe  was  chosen  June  11«  1787. 

In  1773  "the  tuners"  of  the  hymns  were  Nathaniel 
Howe  and  Joseph  and  Jonathan  Chapman.  In  April, 
1791,  the  singing-school  was  invited  to  assist  Messrs. 
Howe  and  Joseph  Chapman  in  psalmody. 

5.  First  J'astorate. — REV.  Geoikjk  Lksslie  was 
born  in  Scotland  in  1728,  and  came  to  this  country 
when  about  two  years  old.  His  father  was  Rev. 
James  Lesslie.  I  spell  the  name  as  Rev.  George 
spelled  it  in  legal  documents.  Our  subject  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1748,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years.  He  joined  the  Topsfield  Church  March  5, 
1749,  presumably  upon  profession  of  faith.  lie 
studied  for  the  ministry  with  his  own  pastor,  Rev. 
John  Emerson.  He  began  to  preach  for  this  parish, 
in  August,  1748,  shortly  after  his  graduation,  and  re- 
ceived six  pounds  a  Sabbath  for  his  services.  He 
began  to  preach  as  candidate  March  19,  1749,  four- 
teen dpya  after  joining  the  Topsfield  Church.  His 
transfer  from  that  church  was  October  G,  1749.  lie 
was  ordained  and  installed  here  November  15,  ] 749, 
the  day  of  the  organization  of  the  church.  His  set- 
tlement was  £700  old  tenor,  or  $311.08,  and  his  salary 
was  £100  lawful  money  and  twelve  cords  of  wood. 
The  depreciation  of  paper  money  and  the  failure  of 
the  parish  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  an  urgent 
call  to  the  new  society  of  Washington,  N.  H.,  deter- 
mined him  to  ask  a  dismission  October  22;  1779.  A 
council  convened  November  4, 1779,  and  advised  that 
the  pastorate  be  dissolved  November  30th,  the  date 
that  had  been  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  church 
and  the  pastor.  His  transfer  by  letter  was  December 
10th.  Mrs.  Ruth  Conant,  daughter  of  Deacon  Foster, 
wife  of  Esquire  William  Conant,  and  mother  of  Dea- 
con Conant,  wrote:  "The  Church  was  embodied  with 
thirteen  male  members.  In  that  year  twenty-two 
members  were  added.    From  1749  to  1770  forty-six- 


members  were  added.  There  is  no  account  of  other 
additions  during  Mr.  Lesslie's  pastorate." 

Mr.  Lesslie,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Essex 
North  Association  of  Ministers,  at  New  Rowley  (now 
Georgetown),  September  8,  1761,  signed  the  rules 
of  government.  The  fifth  meeting  of  the  association 
was  with  him  November  30, 1770.  He  was  a  learned 
and  serviceable  member.  About  the  time  of  his 
removal  from  this  place,  he  was  invited  to  a  profes- 
sorship in  Dartmouth  College,  which  he  declined, 
probably  because  of  his  promising  field  at  Washing- 
ton. He  preached  the  ordination  sermon  of  his 
divinity  student,  Mr.  Samuel  Perley,  at  North  Hamp- 
ton, N.  H.,  January  13, 1765.  The  sermon  was  printed. 
He  has  also  left  two  sermons  written  in  stenography, 
preached  in  1760.  In  July  2,  177S,  he  attended  Ezra 
Ross,  at  the  gallows,  in  Worcester,  and  his  church 
kept  the  day  with  fasting  and  prayer.  Young  Ross 
was  a  member  of  his  society,  and  Ross'  parents  were 
members  of  his  church. 

He  early  adopted  the  following  covenant: 

"  I  take  God,  the  Father,  to  he  my  chief  good  and  highest  end  ;  I  take 
God.  the  Son,  to  be  my  only  Lord  and  Savior  ;  I  take  God,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  be  my  Sanctifier,  Teacher,  Guide  and  Comforter  ;  I  take  the 
truth  of  God  to  bo  my  rule  in  all  my  actions;  I  take  the  people  of  God  to 
be  my  people  in  all  conditions.  I  do  likewl.se  devote  and  dedicate  unto 
the  Lord  my  whole  self,  all  that  1  am,  all  that  1  have,  and  all  that  I 
can  do.    This  I  do  deliberately,  sincerely,  freely  and  forover." 

He  was  not  only  a  fine  scholar,  but,  we  may  judge, 
an  apt  teacher.  Many  students  resorted  to  him  for 
instructions;  in  modern  phrase,  bis  house  was  a 
boarding-school.  He  had  students  learning  the  use- 
ful sciences,  fitting  for  college,  and  preparing  for  the 
ministry.  A  few  names  of  them  between  1752  and 
1759  are  preserved  :  Symonds,  son  of  Capt.  Baker,  and 
Asa,  son  of  Samuel  Bradstreet;  Timothy  Andrews 
and  Daniel  Fuller;  Thomas  Stickney,  Samuel  Per- 
ley, Thomas  Cowing,  Moses  Nichols  and  Samuel 
Porter.  In  September,  1757,  he  went  to  Cambridge 
with  Asa  Bradstreet.  Mark  Howe  of  his  own  parish 
studied  with  him  six  months  in  1757,  and  gave  six 
pounds  in  payment. 

Mr.  Lesslie  was  accustomed  to  write  deeds,  wills 
and  other  legal  documents,  lie  had  a  wide  range  of 
knowledge,  and  was  practically  useful  to  such  of  his 
people  as  sought  his  service  or  advice. 

In  July,  1753,  lie  exchanged  land  with  his  parish 
for  "  land  to  set  a  house  on."  He  built  on  it  a  few 
rods  west  of  his  meeting-house  a  two-story  house  and 
a  barn.  He  sold  his  interest  in  the  property  Septem- 
ber 13,  1780.  The  house  was  burned  some  dozen 
years  ago  ;  the  barn  is  still  standing. 

He  was  a  man  of  mental  strength,  of  studious 
habits,  of  correct  sentiments,  of  strict  integrity,  of 
conscientious  action,  was  a  fine  scholar  and  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  He  had  decided  ortho- 
dox views,  and  was  a  pious  and  learned  minister. 

He  married,  October  26,  1756,  Hephzibah  Burpee, 
youngest  daughter  of  his  junior  deacon.  She  joined 
the  church  June  25,  1756.     Their  children  were 
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G*>rjre,  David,  James,  Jonathan,  William,  Hephzi- 
V»h,  Joseph  and  Mehitable.  This  family  left  Line- 
Is  March  (>,  1780,  and  was  nine  days  making  the 
barney  of  eighty  miles,  there  being  at  that  time  no 
Nods  worthy  the  name.  Their  privations  the  first 
jrar  were  great,  provisions  were  obtainable  only  at  a 
di»tance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles.  Their  first  winter 
iraj  unusually  long,  a  burden  of  snow  lasting  from 
October  till  late  the  next  spring.  Of  the  people's 
cs'.tle  twenty-seven  died  of  starvation.  They  lost 
t'ui'ir  only  cow,  and  were  the  while  without  salt,  a 
bu«liel  of  which  in  the  spring  cost  five  dollars.  The 
Mciety  observed  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  in  view 
of  the  dismal  prospect. 

Mr.  Lesslie  was  installed  at  Washington,  July  12, 
1780,  in  a  barn  belonging  to  John  Safford,  his  house 
of  worship  not  being  completed  till  1789.  His  salary 
was  fifty-five  pounds,  payable  in  eatables  and  wear- 
ing apparel,  and  his  settlement  was  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  "to  him  and  his  heirs  forever."  He 
died  September  11,  1800,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two 
years.  • 

6.  Inter-pastorate. — During  this  period  of  nine  years 
the  records  are  very  unsatisfactory.  In  1780  Rev. 
Joseph  Motley  supplied  ;  in  1 783  Rev.  Joshua  Spauld- 
ing  who,  by  vote,  March  31st,  was  requested  to 
"  draft  rules  for  the  government  of  the  church  on  the 
basis  of  the  Cambridge  platform  ;  in  1785,  Mr.  Eben- 
ezer  Cleaves  supplied.  Each  one  was  called  to 
settle. 

7.  Second  Pastorate. — REV.  GILBERT  TEXNENT 
WILLIAMS  was  invited,  December  23,  1788,  to  preach 
here  six  months,  and  February  18,  1789,  the  church 
called  him  to  the  pastorate.  He  was  ordained  and 
installed,  August  5,  1789,  when  the  membership  was 
nine  males  and  fifteen  females.  His  salary  was  one 
hundred  pounds  lawful  money,  lie  lived  in  the 
house  formerly  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Lesslie. 
Eight  members  were  added  during  his  pastorate.  The 
society  was  small  and  unable  to  give  him  adequate 
support,  and  April  19,  1813,  according  to  advice  of 
council,  dismissed  him  from  pastorat'-  and  member- 
ship. His  farewell  discourse,  which  was  printed, was 
preached  May  2,  1813. 

He  was  well  armed  with  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  word  of  God  ;"  was  a  plain  and  easy 
writer;  was  a  man  of  sound  orthodoxy,  of  pure  mo- 
tives, of  lovely  temper,  of  sterling  integrity,  of  deep 
piety,  and  an  earnest  laborer  for  the  common  good. 

He  was  son  of  Rev.  Simon  Williams,  of  Windham, 
N.  H.,  born  at  Fagg's  Manor,  Fa.,  October  8,  17G1. 
He  graduate!  at  Dartmouth  College,  1784,  and 
studied  for  the  ministry  with  Rev.  John  Murray,  of 
Newbury  port. 

He  was  installed  at  West  Xewbury  First  Church, 
June  1,  1814,  and  labored  till  a  paralytic  shock  un- 
fitted him  for  parochial  duties.  He  was  dismissed 
September  20,  1821,  and  died  at  Farmington,  Sq»tem- 
ber  24,  1824. 
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His  wife  was  Martha  Morrison,  of  Windham,  N.  H. 
She  left  this  church,  May  25,  1814,  and  in  1834  re- 
sided in  Boston.  Their  children's  names  and  births 
in  Linebrook  were:  Simon  Tennent,  1790;  Martha, 
1792;  Samuel  Morrison,  1791;  John  Adams.  1799; 
Constant  Floyd,  1802. 

S.  later-pastorate. — From  this  time  to  18G0  this 
church  was  without  a  pastor.  It  was  a  period  of  de- 
cay, darkness  and  trial  resulting  in  a  new  lease  of 
life.  From  1829  the  society  had  pecuniary  aid  from 
the  Domestic  Missionary  Society.  In  1814,  when  the 
membership  was  only  one  male  and  three  females, 
an  effort  was  made  to  establish  a  Baptist  church.  The 
faction  called  a  quasi  parish  meeting  and  voted  to  re- 
linquish the  church  to  the  new  society  every  alternate 
Sabbath.  The  Congregational  Society  held  to  their 
purpose,  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  of  the  Byfield  Fe- 
male Seminary,  supplied,  and  the  effort  was  baffled. 
In  1819  the  parish  voted  to  occupy  the  church  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Baptist  brothers.  This  action  aug- 
mented the  strife,  deepened  the  bitterness,  and 
bandied  threats;  but  legal  advice  showed  that  "pos- 
session was  nine  points  of  the  law,"  and  wisdom 
brought  in  peace.  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  in  the 
kindness  of  his  heart,  was  very  serviceable  to  this  so- 
ciety during  his  four  years  at  Byfield,  from  ISIS. 

During  these  years  was  the  dark  period.  The  so- 
ciety had  preaching  but  part  of  the  time,  till  1824, 
when  Rev.  David  Tullaii  became  the  stated  sup- 
ply. In  1818  Deacon  Foster  died,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two  years;  September  3,  1819,  Mrs.  Martha 
Perley  died,  aged  eighty  years  and  ten  months,  and 
Octobers  (G),  1831,  Mrs.  Mehitable  Chapman  died, 
aged  eighty-five  years.  Mrs.  Chapman  was  lame  and 
unable  to  get  about,  so  Mrs.  Ruth  Conant  was  prac- 
tically alone  in  the  church  from  1819  to  1826,  when 
ill  roe  males  and  two  females  joined.  Between  182G 
and  1831,  when,  by  reason  of  age  and  infirmity,  Mr. 
Tullar  retired,  eight  males  and  nine  females  became 
members.  The  membership,  January  1,  1829,  was 
four  males  and  five,  females.  A  particular  notice  of 
this  truly  good  man  belongs  to  Rowley  history,  and 
we  will  only  remark  that  he  was  a  judicious  and 
faithful  undershepherd.  He  purchased  half  of  the 
Joseph  Holt  farm  of  William  B.  Kimball,  December 
14,1825,  and  sold  it  to  Jeremiah  Ellsworth,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1835. 

Rkv.  Moses  WELCH  took  charge  of  this  church 
January  1,  1831,  and  labored  with  success.  Four 
males  and  five  females  were  added  in  that  year,  two 
males  and  four  females  the  next  year,  and  three  fe- 
males in  1833  and  1834,  The  membership  in  1833 
was  thirty-four. 

Mr.  Welch  was  born  in  Plaistow,  N.  IT.,  in  1784, 
and  was  son  of  Colonel  Joseph  Welch,  a  Revolution- 
ary patriot.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  class  of 
the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  While  there  he 
was  licensed  a  missionary  in  that  State,  where  belab- 
ored several  years.     He  thence  came  to  Amesbury, 
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•where  lie  became  a  stated  supply  for  five  years.  Then 
he  returned  home  to  Plaistow,  where  he  was  installed 
and  continued  five  years  more.  His  people  were  de- 
votedly attached  to  him,  but  ill  health  forced  his  res- 
ignation. Before  coming  here  he  preached  awhile  on 
Cape  Ann,  that  the  climate  might  help  his  complaint. 
Uis  salary  here  was  $300.  Our  older  people  remem- 
ber him  with  affection. 

Rev.  Johx  V.  Tyler  came  here  probably  in  the 
fall  of  1S34.  He  continued  through  the  winter; 
a  schism  resulted. 

Rev.  James  W.  Shepherd  followed.  He  proved 
a  physician,  indeed.  Alter  service.  May  24,  1835,  he 
asked  the  church  to  remain.  The  question  of  the 
schism  was  discussed,  and  the  30th  instant  was  agreed 
upon  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  The  day  was 
duly  observed  and  the  church  voted  a  Public  Confes- 
sion, on  the  first  Sabbath  in  June,  when  accordingly 
all  but  two  males  and  one  female  stood  forth  in  and 
made  public  confession."  In  1S35  three  males  and 
four  females  became  members. 

Rev.  Samuel  Harris  was  the  stated  supply  in 
1836.  In  this  year  eight  males  and  one  female 
joined.  Mr.  Harris'  father,  Deacon  Jacob,  was  a  na- 
tive of  this  town  and  born  in  1741.  Samuel  studied 
divinity  with  Rev.  Scth  Payson,  D.D.  (180!)),  of 
Ringe,  X.  H.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  at 
Windham,  X.  H.,  in  1S05.  He  lost  the  use  of  his 
voice,  and  was  dismissed  in  1 82<>,  after  a  long  and 
useful  pastorate.  A  partial  recovery  permitted  a  lim- 
ited parochial  service,  and  he  preached  in  several 
places,  including  this  parish.  He  died  at  Windham 
September  5,  1S48,  aged  seventy-four  years.  He  had 
twelve  children  ;  ten  were  learned,  influential  and 
useful  citizens;  five  of  the  six  sons  were  profession- 
ally educated. 

Rev.  Moses  Dow  was  born  in  Atkinson,  X.  H.. 
February  4,  1771.  He  studied  in  part  at  the  Atkin- 
son Academy,  and  prepared  to  enter  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. He  studied  divinity  with  Rev.  Jonathan 
French,  of  Andover.  He  married  Miss  Hannah 
Knight,  of  Atkinson,  and  had  two  daughters  and  one 
sou,  who  died  at  the  ages  of  forty-one,  forty  and  forty- 
foiir  respectively. 

He  was  settled  over  the  First  Church,  York, 
Maine,"  November  9,  1815.  Rev.  Benjamin  Wads- 
worth,  of  Dan  vers,  preached  the  installing  sermon, 
and  said, — "  We  are  not  strangers  to  Mr.  Dow.  We 
have  long  known  him.  We  have  loved  and  esteemed 
him.  We  believe  him  to  be  an  able  and  faithful,  a 
discreet  and  devoted  minister  of  Christ."  lie  was 
di-inissed  in  182!l,  and  he  removed  to  Hampton 
Falls,  X.  If.,  "  where  he  supplied  the  pulpit,  and  also 
in  the  adjoining  town  of  Kensington."  In  the  spring 
of  1833  he  removed  to  Plaistow,  N.  II.,  and  preached 
in  several  pulpits,  including  this.  He  died  at  Plats* 
tow.  of  paralysis,  May  0,  1837. 

Ukv.  Francis  Welch  was  the  stated  supply  from 
1838  to  1442.     He  was  son  of  Joseph  Welch,  a 


farmer,  of  Hampstead,  N.  II.,  where  he  was  born 
March  30,  1805.  Rev.  Moses  Welch  above  and  Rev. 
Francis  Welch,  of  Amesbury,  were  his  uncles,  and 
sons  of  Joseph  Welch,  of  Plaistow,  who  was  a  colonel 
in  the  Revolution.  They  were  lineal  descendants  of 
Philip  Welch,  who  was  kidnapped  in  Ireland,  and 
sold  in  Ipswich  as  a  slave  for  twenty-nine  pounds  in 
corn  or  cattle  in  lb'54;  and  Samuel  Welch,  of  Row, 
X.  H.,  who  was  a  grandson  of  Philip,  and  who  died 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  years  and 
seven  months,  was  Rev.  Moses'  great-uncle. 

Francis  studied  at  the  Hampton  Academy  and  in 
Bowdoin  College.  He  was  approved  a  minister  by 
the  Haverhill  Association  May  15, 1833.  He  preached 
at  Brentwood,  N.  II.,  where  he  was  ordained,  at 
Perry,  Maine,  and  in  this  pulpit.  He  has  for  many 
years  resided  upon  his  farm  in  Topsfield.  He  mar- 
ried, April  4,  1839,  Miss  Harriet  Atwood  Conant, 
daughter  of  William,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Conant, 
of  this  parish.  She  was  born  March  9,  1818,  and 
died  at  Topsfield  October  22,  1886.  She  had  ten 
children;  nine  survive  her,  one  of  whom  is  a  lawyer 
in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

In  1838  and  1839  six  males  and  four  females  became 
members,  which  made  the  membership  between  forty 
and  fifty;  from  1840  to  1843,  inclusive,  one  male  and 
five  females. 

Rev.  Jacob  Coggin  followed  and  continued  till 
1848.  He  preached  the  last  sermon  in  the  old  meet- 
ing-house, and  also  the  dedicator)'  sermon  in  the  new 
house,  Rev.  Tsaac  Braman  making  the  prayer. 

Mr.  Coggin  was  born  in  Woburn  September  5, 
1781 ,  to  Jacob  Coggin,  who  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1761,  and  became  a  teacher  by  profession, 
though  he  sometimes  preached.  Jacob,  the  son, 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1803,  studied  divin- 
ity with  his  pastor,  Rev.  Joseph  Checkering,  of  Wo- 
burn, and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Tewksbury  October  22, 1800,  and  continued 
in  that  relation  till  his  death,  serving  the  last  years 
as  senior  pastor. 

He  represented  his  (own  in  the  State  Legislature 
two  successive  years  ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention called  to  revise  the  State  Constitution  in 
1853;  he  was  a  Presidential  elector  in  1852;  was  an 
inspector  of  the  State  Almshouse  from  its  institution, 
and  the  chaplain  there  till  his  death,  from  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  December  12,  1854,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-three. 

Mr.  Coggin  was  one  of  the  acceptable  preachers  ot 
his  day, sound  in  doctrine  and  faithful  in  its  presenta- 
tion. He  was  a  careful,  wise,  social  and  beloved 
pastor.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Ladies'  Benevolent 
Society  here,  the  fruit  of  whose  earnest,  meritorious 
work  furnished  the  new  church  in  1848 — a  society 
which,  after  some  years'  relapse,  was  revived  in  the 
acting  pastorate  of  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Healy.  The 
writer,  then  a  mere  lad,  now  well  remembers  the 
tall,  erect,  manly  form  of  that  servant  of  God,  as  he 
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lacendod  the  pulpit  stairs,  and  his  polite  and  genial 
acuincr  in  his  visits.  His  labors  here  covered  a  pe- 
ri *1  of  some  three  or  four  years  and  were  blessed. 
Jo  the  years  1S40  to  1843.  inclusive,  one  male  and 
five  females  became  member.-*,  ami  from  1S44  to  1852, 
Inclusive,  eight  males  and  sixteen  females. 

Rev.  Ei.iniAi.ET  Bikchard  was  the  first  minister 
to  occupy  the  new  church  edilice.  He  preached  here 
while  an  undergraduate  at  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  and,  alter  completing-  his  course  there,  be- 
came the  stated  supply  here.  He  was  born  in  Leb- 
anon, Conn.,  January  21,  1812,  and  died  there  Sep- 
tember 20,  1854.  He  was  always  an  invalid;  he 
called  liis  aflliction  rheumatism,  but  it  ended  in  con- 
sumption. He  was  a  great  sufferer,  but  patient  and 
hopeful.  His  parents  were  Arial  and  Abigail-Met- 
calf  Birehard.  He  had  a  brother,  Rev.  William 
Metcalf  Birehard,  born  February  14,  1810,  died 
March  20,  1883,  and  a  sister,  Abbie  Correlia.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1843.  This  church  .voted 
February  24, 1840,  to  call  him  to  settle  on  a  salary  of 
four  hundred  dollars.  He  did  not  accept.  He 
drafted  a  government  for  the  Church,  which  was 
Adopted  May  28,  184.0.  In  1850  Rev.  James  Gala- 
glier,  a  revivalist,  labored  with  Mr.  Birehard,  and 
there  was  a  very  general  awakening.  Many  indulged 
a  hope;  hut  only  four  joined  the  Church.  In  1850 
there  was  a  membership  of  fifty-six.  lie  remained 
here  about  three  years,  and  afterwards  preached  at 
Andover,  Conn.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  serious,  awak- 
ening and  effective,  and  left  a  very  desirable  im- 
pression upon  the  people;  he  was  excellent,  in  visit- 
ations, a  reliable  spiritual  counselor  and  a  firm 
friend. 

REV.  WlLLAKD  HOLBUOOK  and  his  wife  joined 
this  church  April  14,  1851.  He  began  to  preach  here 
some  time  before,  and  remained  about  four  years.  A 
sketch  of  him  properly  belongs  to  Rowley  history. 
He  was  one  of  those  noble  spiritual  workers  whom 
this  church  must  hold  in  grateful  remembrance, — 
Tullar,  Holbrook,  Kimball  and  Dana, — names  to  be 
respected  everywhere,  but  here  to  be  revered  for  their 

labors,  advice  and  prayers. 

Rev.  Joseimi  Warkes  LIeai.y,  M.D.,  D.D.,  LL.  1 >., 
was,  by  this  church,  made  a  life-member  of  the  For- 
eign Missionary  Society,  April  10,  1856.  Jle  then 
had  been  preaching  here  probably  about  six  months. 
He  was  at  the  time  the  enterprising,  able  and  popular 
principal  of  the  Topsfield  Academy.  This  church 
under  his  guidance  enjoyed  a  period  of  harmony  and 
prosperity,  and  grew  in  numbers'  and  healthful 
strength.    He  remained  about  three  years. 

He  was  born  in  South  Hero,  Vt.,  April  11,  1S27,  to 
Nathaniel  and  Jane-Tabor  Healy.  He  fitted  for  col- 
lege at  Newbury  Seminary  and  Bradford  Academy, 
Vt.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in 
1852.  He  was  principal  of  the  Bath  Academy,  N.  11., 
and  afterward*  of  the  Topsfield  Academy.  He  at- 
tended lectures  at  the  Andover  Theological  Semi- 


nary, ami  was  licensed  by  the  Salem  Congregational 
Association.  After  supplying  this  pulpit,  he  preached 
at  Royalston,  Gardner  and  Walpole.  Then  removing  to 
the  West,  he  preached  six  years  in  Milwaukee,  and 
four  years  in  Chicago.  While  there  he  was  called  to 
the  pastorate  and  presidency  of  Straight  University, 
in  New  Orleans,  La.  There  he  attended  medical 
lectures  and  received  the  medical  degree.  In  1871, 
Olivet  College,  Mich.,  conferred  upon  him  the  doctor- 
ate of  divinity.  The  same  year  he  was  delegated  by  the 
American  Missionary  Association  to  visitGreat  Britain, 
and  organize  an  auxiliary  to  that  society.  He  re- 
sided in  London  as  its  secretary  for  three  years. 
While  abroad,  he  visited  the  Continent  and  the  East, 
and  lectured  in  the  principal  cities  of  Great  Britain. 
Returning  home  he  was  elected  professor  of  English 
literature  and  pastoral  theology  in  Maryville  College, 
Tenn.  Preferring  an  active  pastorate  to  the  routine 
of  professional  life,  he  returned  to  Milwaukee  in  1878. 
The  death  of  his  wife  prostrated  him.  Subsequently 
he  went  to  California  lor  his  health.  In  1853  he  was 
a  pastor  in  Oakland,  Cal.  Upon  the  incorporation  of 
Sierra-Madre  College,  at  Passadena,  in  1884,  he  was 
selected  as  the  president,  a  position  which  he  now 
holds. 

The  writer  remembers  him  at  the  academy  witli 
sentiments  of  high  esteem.  He  excelled  as  a  teacher, 
and  readily  won  the  regard  of  his  pupils.  He  was  an 
exemplary  than — one  of  nature's  noblemen,  lie  was 
magic  to  untie  purse-strings.  Several  societies  re- 
gard him  as  their  pecuniary  savior.  He  has  risen  by 
his  own  exertions,  and  achieved  a  grand  success. 
His  titles  are  emblems  of  his  character  and  attain- 
ments. 

He  married,  October  8.  1848,  .Miss  Jane  Hibbard 
Clark,  who  was  Lorn  in  Groton,  Vt,,  May  12,  1830. 
She  studied  in  the  Female  Seminary,  Burlington,  Vt., 
taught  with  her  husband  at  Bath  and  Topsfield,  and 
adorned  the  place  of  a  pastor's  wife  wherever  he 
labored.  She  died  at  her  mother's  home  in  Corinth, 
Vt.,  September  12,  1880,  beloved  and  lamented,  a 
purr  and  gentle  spirit.  Their  children, — .lane  Corinne, 
born  March  tith,  and  died  ( )etoher  S,  1850  ;  and  Frank 
Joseph,  born  March  4,  L857,  studied  at  <  llivet  College 
and  London  Universities,  admitted  to  the  bar,  1878, 
and  is  now  editor  of  The  Gazette,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

9.  Third  Pastorate. — Rev.  Ezekiel  Dow  was  set- 
tled. He  was  born  April  0,1807.  His  father  was 
James,  of  Warren,  N.  H.,  and  was  born  in  Plaistow, 
April  23,  1775;  his  mother  was  Hannah  .Merrill,  and 
was  born  in  Warren,  May  24,  1781.  Ezekic!  was  the 
second  son  of  five  children,  four  of  whom  were  sons 
and  became  farmers,  lie  studied  at  the  Academy, 
Haverhill,  N.  H.  lie  commenced  preaching  as  a 
Universal ist,  but  early  in  his  ministry  changed  in  his 
belief,  and  studied  in  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Andover,  for  the  Congregational  pulpit.  He  preached 
in  Massachusetts,  at  South  Welllcet,  Monument,  Chit- 
ton  ville,  Linebrook,  Huntington  and  Becket,  where 
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he  closed  his  labors  in  18S0.  He  was  settled  over  this 
society  December  25,  1SG0,  and  dismissed  November 
14,  1806.  He  was  a  good-hearted  man,  socially  pecu- 
liar yet  agreeable,  took  good  care  of  his  pastorate,  had 
a  good  mind,  never  overworked,  and  we  may  say 
was  fairly  successful. 

10.  Fourth  Pastorate. — Rev.  At.vah  Mills  Rich- 
ardson* was  born  in  Woburn — now  Winchester — 
April  30,  1S33,  to  Gilbert  and  Hannah-Davis  Rich- 
ardson. He  had  four  brothers — Gilbert  Brain ard, 
who  died  February  20, 1883,  and  Martin  Luther — who 
were  ministers,  and  two  sisters.  He  fitted  for  college 
at  the  Warren  and  Phillips  Academies,  Woburn  and 
Andover,  and  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1862. 
He  entered  the  service  against  the  Rebellion  lor  nine 
months  in  September,  1802,  a  member  of  the  band  of 
the  Forty-fifth  Massachusetts  Regiment.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  186(3. 
He  was  ordained  and  installed  here  November  14th, 
the  same  year.  He  tendered  his  resignation  October 
10,  1870,  and  his  pastorate  closed  when  his  successor 

was  installed,  May  3,  1871.    (He  left  the  church  with 

« 

a  membership  of  fifty-nine).  Part  of  1871  and  1872 
be  managed  for  the  Lincoln  County,  Me.,  Bible  Soci- 
ety, and  since  then  has  superintended  his  widowed 
mother's  farm.  He  was  a  pious  man,  scrupulously 
exact,  conscientious,  studious,  a  good  writer,  but  an 
unsuccessful  preacher.    He  has  never  married. 

11.  Fifth  Pastomte. — Rev.  Benjamin'  Howe  was 
a  native  of  this  parish,  and  born  November  4,  1S07. 
His  parents  were  Joseph  and  Mehitable-Stickney 
Howe.  He  was  eighth  in  a  family  of  ten  children. 
When  a  mere  lad,  lie  was  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources. Any  acquisition  he  made  was  wholly  his. 
He  commenced  his  studies  at  the  Topsfield  Academy, 
shortly  after  the  founding  of  that  institution,  in  1828, 
and  completed  his  preparatory  course  at  the  Meriden 
Academy,  N.  H.  Pie  graduated  at  Amherst  College 
in  1838,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  1841. 

He  married,  May  31,  1842,  Miss  Waty  Williams 
Tyler,  born  August  27,  1814,  a  lady  of  excellent 
worth,  of  a  gentle  and  godly  spirit.  They  had  two 
children:  Homer,  who  was  born  August  16,  1848,  and 
Cecil  Putnam,  who  was  born  November  8,  1857,  and 
died  February  13,  1860. 

He  joined  the  Topsfield  Church  November  7,  1S30, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  Seminary  August  30,  1839. 
He  was  acting  pastor  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  1833-34, 
and  at  Wells,  Me.,  1844,  till  he  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled there  November  5,  1845.  He  was'dismissed 
November  5,  1849;  was  teacher  and  preacher  at 
Brooklyn,  Conn.,  1850-55;  acting  pastor  at  Meredith, 
N.  Y.,  1855-60;  without  charge,  N.  H.,  1860-66; 
acting  pastor  at  Hudson,  N.  EL,  1866-67;  at  Lemp- 
ster,  N.  EL,  1867-70;  and  was  settled  here  May  3, 
1871.  His  death  October  18,  1883,  closed  his  pastor- 
ate. His  walk  was  exemplary.  His  service  for  the 
Master  was  sincere;  he  had  an  exalted  and  abiding 


faith  and  an  earnest  love  for  souls  committed  to  his 
care.  Frowning  upon  sin  as  such  with  the  severest 
rebuke,  but  charitable  to  the  erring,  he  was  a  man  of 
noble  and  generous  impulses.  As  a  neighbor,  he  was 
kind,  obliging  and  discreet;  as  a  citizen,  intelligent 
and  declared  ;  in  his  home,  gentle  and  kind,  loving 
and  loved.  His  life,  as  we  knew  it,  was  a  perpetual 
benediction.  Taking  into  the  account  the  severity  of 
his  teacher,  Experience,  the  quick  impulses  of  [his 
nature,  his  wise  discretion  and  his  godly  life,  he 
stands  before  us  a  massive,  character,  a  grand  and  no- 
ble manhood,  commanding  our  respect  and  winning 
our  love.  He  rests  in  Harmony  Cemetery,  George- 
town ;  his  widow  is  living  at  Hudson,  N.  H. 

12.  Sixth  Pastorate. — Rev.   Edward  Dolman 
Briggs  was  installed  December  6,  1883.    He  was 
born  in  Boston  Highlands,  March  8,  1851,  to  George 
Washington  and  Anna  Matilda-Ross  Briggs.    In  the 
autumn  of  1857,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  went 
to  live  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  with  his  paternal  aunt,  the 
wife  of  John  Johnson,  Esq.,  Judge  of  Probate.  His 
preparatory  studies  were  pursued    with    a  private 
teacher.    He  entered  the  Sophomore  class,  hail-ad- 
vanced, in  June,  1869,  in  the  University  of  Georgia, 
at  Athens,  and  graduated  there  in  1871.  Hisseholar- 
ship  was  excellent.    He  matriculated  at  the  Presby- 
terian Theological   Seminary,  Columbia,  S.    G,  in 
September,  1 M71,  and  completed  the  course  in  April, 
1874.    He  was  licensed  to  preach  April  19,  1874,  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Macon,  Ga.    He  supplied  at  Whit- 
ing and  Newton  several  months,  and  at  Mount  Tabor 
and  Smyrna  about  two  years.    In  January,  1877,  he 
went  to  Palatka,  Fla., "where  he  was  installed  July  8, 
1877.    The  pastorate  was  dissolved    in  November, 
1880.    He  then  labored  a  few  months  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  a  work  he  was  forced  to   relinquish,  being 
stricken  with  malaria.    In  November,  1881,  he  re- 
sumed his  ministerial  labors,  and  served  in  Good- 
Water,  Hutchet-Creek,  Haekneyville  and  Nixbury, 
Ala.,  till  the  close  of  1882.    Early  in  1883  he  re- 
turned to  Massachusetts,  and  had  no  regular  minis- 
terial work  till  his  settlement  here.    In  his  labors  he 
appears  to  have  been  fairly  successful.    He  began  to 
preach  here  in  mid-summer.    The  circumstances  of 
his  settlement  were  very  favorable.    The  death  of  our 
venerable  pastor,  Mr.  Howe,  and  the  memorial  ser- 
vice of  him  left  a  marked  seriousness  upon  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  all.    An  awakening  among  the  young 
was  already  observed,  and  in  January  following  his 
settlement,  some  fifteen,  it  was  said,  were  ready  for 
church  membership.     Eleven  joined  the  first  Sab- 
bath, and  several   others   soon  after.    Such  haste 
against  the  wishes  of  older  and  official  members  was 
not  wise.    From  a  remarkable  unity  in  his  favor  at 
first,  he  held  till  there  was  a  remarkable  unity  against 
him  at  last.    The  church  was  in  a  ferment  for  nearly 
three  years — from  the  Sabbath  he  administered  the 
sacrament,  of  which  he  did  not  partake,  till  he  arbi- 
trarily refused  to  administer  it  at  all, — a  usurpation, 
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•ikh  apparently  forced  his  resignation  November 
Ti  to  take  effect  as  soon  as  his  successor  could 
fca  installed. 

Mr.  Hriggs  may  purpose  well,  but  he  reads  books 
Wncr  than  men,  and  he  is  wedded  firmly  to  the 
IV yterian  Church  polity;  he  will,  therefore,  suc- 
t**d  better  as  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  or  as  a  busi- 
arvi  man,  than  as  a  Congregational  pastor. 

13.  Seventh  Pastorate. — Rev.  William  Penjt  Al- 
<VTT,  the  present  incumbent,  was  born  in  Dorchester, 
ioly  11,  183$.  His  parents  were  William  A.,  M.D. 
mi  lecturer,  and  Phebe  L.-Bronson  Alcott,  who  was 
■  •ludctit  in  the  Ipswich  Academy  when  Misses 
Or»nt  and  Lyon  taught.  They  are  natives  of  Wol- 
t*tl.  Conn. 

The  son  graduated  at  Williams' College  in  1  SGI, 
»r.<|  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1805. 
After  his  college  graduation  he  taught  in  the  Pitts- 
tarvh  Female  College,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1S67  was 
tlrcltd  tutor  in  Williams'  College,  and  taught  chern- 
i»'.ry  and  mineralogy.  As  minister,  he  was  seven 
fttn  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  in.North 
Or->  Dwich,  Conn.,  and  two  years  in  the  First  Church 
to  Boxford.  He  preached  for  short  periods  at  Barton 
Landing.  Vt.,  and  at  West  Newbury,  this  State.  In 
H77,  he  traveled  extensively  with  Dr.  Philip  Schalf, 
in  the  Orient — Palestine,  the  Sinaitic  region  and 
Efeypt — and  Southern  Europe. 

During  his  pastorates,  he  was  accustomed  to  make 
aclentific  studies  his  relaxation.  The  practice  grad- 
ually conducted  him  into  correspondence  for  the 
press,  and  to  authorship.  His  contributions  to  the 
preM*  have  been  principally  upon  temperance  and 
scientific  subjects.  He  edited  the  Natural  History 
department  of  Dr.  Schaff's  Bible  Dictionary,  and,  as 
I  member  of  the  Lowell  Hebrew  Club,  is  interested 
in  the  publication  of  a  dc  novo  translation  of  the 
Book  of  Esther,  with  notes  and  excursuses,  exhibit- 
ing much  careful  and  patient  philological  and  scien- 
tific research  and  study, — to  which  he  was  a  liberal 
contrib'itor.  He  is  now  at  work  upon  the  Books  of 
(Sua.  and  Neheniiah,  to  bo  presented  uniform  in  mat- 
ter and  size  with  Esther. 

He  married,  iu  1808,  Sarah  Jane  Merrill,  daughter 
of  Rev.  David  Merrill,  of  Peacham,  Vt.  She  died 
in  1  ?7G,  and  he  married,  two  years  later,  Lucy  II. 
Davis,  daughter  of  Andrew  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Boston. 
He  has  three  children  in  "  the  better  land,"  and  two, 
a  daughter  by  the  first  wife  and  a  son  by  the  second 
wife,  living. 

Hi"  service  began  here  the  last  Sabbath  in  Septem- 
ber, 1880,  and  his  installation  took  place  May  4th  fol- 
lowing. 

The  notice  of  this  church  would  be  very  incom- 
plete without  reference  to  the  society's  liberal  bene- 
factor, John  Peiiley,  Esq.  He  died  May  11,  1800, 
and  by  will  placed  in  trust  seven  thousand  dollars,  as 
a  perpetual  fund,  "the  income  of  which  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Orthodox  Congregational  Society,  Linebrook 


Parish  in  the  towns  of  Ipswich  and  Eowley,  for  the 
support  of  preaching  and  a  Sabbath-school  in  said 
society  annually,  while  said  society  has  a  settled  min- 
ister." 

Mr.  Perley  was  born  September  3,  1782,  in  Rowley- 
Linebrook.  Becoming  of  age,  he  went  to  live  with 
his  uncle  (afterwards  deacon)  Philemon  Foster,  iu 
Ipswieh-Linebrook,  where  he  plied  his  trade  as  eord- 
waiuer.  Upon  "  breaking  ground  "  for  theNewbury- 
port  turnpike,  he  opened  a  shop  in  connection  with 
his  trade.  The  enterprise  was  a  success,  and  he  there 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  wealth.  He 
never  married.  He  devoted  most  of  his  estate  to 
public  benefactions,  eleemosynary,  educational  and 
religious,  among  which  was  an  annuity  fund  of  three 
thousand  live  hundred  dollars  for  (he  worthy  poor  of 
Georgetown,  another  of  seven  thousand  dollars  for 
the  Orthodox  Congregational  Society,  where  he  wor- 
shipped, and  another — the  residue  of  his  estate — to 
found  a  free  school  in  Georgetown. 

This  man's  body  has  long  since  returned  to  its 
mother  earth,  but  he  still  lives.  So  long  as  wealth 
has  value,  and  learning  is  sought,  and  charity  is  kind, 
his  name  will  be  mentioned  with  praise,  and  his  life 
will  be  fresh  and  fruitful  as  the  dew,  and  redolent  as 
the  lily  upon  the  bosom  of  crystal  waters. 

THE  BAPTIST  SOCIETY. 

"This  society,"  says  Mr.  Felt,  "was  formed  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1800.  Their  first  preacher  was  Rev.  II.  Pot- 
tle. They  occupied  the  building  formerly  a  woolen 
factory.  Their  church  contained  sixty-eight  commu- 
nicants in  1813.  A  secession  took  place  from  the 
church,  because  discipline  was  not  exercised,  June  4, 
1810.  This  secession  was  justified  by  a  council  July 
10th.  The  seceders  formed  themselves  into  a  new 
church  August  27th,  ami  met  in  a  building  on 
High  Street,  opposite  North  Main.  They  were  in- 
corporated "  The  First  Baptist  Society  in  Ipswich," 
June  16,  1817. 

The  names  of  the  corporators  were  Samuel,  Samuel 
(i.  and  Timothy  Applcton,  Samuel  and  Robert  Stone, 
Josiah  Symonds  and  Charles  Simonds,  William  Den- 
nis, Frederick  Mitchell,  Jacob  M.  Farnuin,  Daniel, 
Jr.,  and  Joseph  L.  Ross,  James  Caldwell,  Moses 
Graves,  John  Lord,  Daniel  W.  Low,  Nathan  Perkins, 
Major  Woodbury,  Simeon  Spafford,  Amos  Jones, 
Francis,  John,  Levi  and  Joseph  Hovey.  William 
Taylor  was  their  first  minister.  He  continued  with 
them  till  August,  1818,  and  took  his  dismission,  be- 
cause his  people  were  few  and  unable  to  support  him. 
When  he  left  the  church,  it  contained  thirty  mem- 
bers. Thus,  destitute  of  one  to  guide  them,  they 
continued  to  hold  meetings  and  have  the  sacrament 
administered  occasionally  till  August,  1823.  In  the 
course  of  this  year  they  dissolved.  The  original  So- 
ciety of  Baptists  continued,  after  the  secession  from 
them,  only  one  year." 
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PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  AND  PARISH. 

1.  "First  Rectorship. — The  Parish  was  organized  in 
1S07.  The  service  of  the  church  had  been  regularly 
maintained  from  ISO  I,  and  occasional  services  had 
been  held  for  some  time  before  that  date.  Rev. 
Henry  Wall  was  the  first  rector,  and  occupied  the 
ollice  about  two  months. 

2.  Second  Rectorship. — Rev.  Benjamin  Rowley 
Gieford,  the  second  rector,  was  born  in  Falmouth, 
Mass.,  October  IS,  1819.  His  parents  were  Braddock 
and  Mary.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Fal- 
mouth Academy  and  Amherst  College,  leaving  the 
latter  institution  in  1840.  He  subsequently  went  to 
St.  Francesville,  La.,  and  pursued  his  theological 
studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lewis, 
D.D.,  rector  of  the  church  in  that  town.  He  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church  iu 
Davenport,  Iowa,  August  2S,  1S57,  by  the  Right  Rev- 
Henry  W.  Lee,  bishop  of  that  diocese.  He  was  rec- 
tor of  parishes  in  Cedar  Falls,  Waterloo,  Mount 
Pleasant  and  Ottumwa,  in  Iowa,  and  in  Kewanee,  in 
Illinois.  Early  in  1866,  he  returned  to  Massachu- 
setts, and  then  traveled  extensively  in  Europe  and 
the  East,  visiting  Palestine,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Greece 
and  other  countries,  returning  the  following  spring. 

He  entered  the  rectorship  of  this  church  Novem- 
ber 3d  of  the  same  year.  The  services  were  then 
held  in  the  Damon  Hall  ;  subsequently  they  were 
held  in  the  Town  Hall.  In  1809,  his  second  year 
here,  October  26th,  the  corner-stone  of  the  present 
church  edifice  was  laid,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Man  ton 
Eastburn,  bishop  of  the  dioce-e  of  Massachusetts,  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  audience  of  the  people,  the 
bishop  making  the  address. 

In  the  spring  of  1870,  before  the  edifice  was  com- 
pleted, Mr.  Gilford  resigned,  and  in  June,  1871,  enter- 
ed the  rectorship  of  Trinity  Church,  Bridgcwatcr.  In 
1873  he  visited  England,  and  there,  September  9th, 
he  married  Miss  Mary  M.  Hewett,  in  All-Saints' 
Church,  near  Taunton,  Somersetshire.  The  following 
March  he  returned  to  America  and  resumed  the 
charge  of  the  Pari.-h  of  Briilgewater.  His  connection 
Willi  the  church  continued  till  the  next  spring,  when 
he  went  to  Natick  and  became  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church  there.  He  continued  in  Natick  five,  years, 
when  in  May,  1880,  mainly  owing  to  ill-health,  he  re- 
signed, deciding  not  to  take  regular  charge  of  another 
parish.  In  1882  he  and  his  wife  spent  the  summer  in 
England,  when  he  preached  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Returning  to  America  he  took  up  his  per- 
manent residence  in  Wood's  Holl,  a  famous  summer 
resort  in  his  native  town.  In  the  meantime  he  has 
quite  frequently  otliciatcd  in  the  local  church  and 
the  neighboring  parishes.  After  Mr.  Gitford's  resig- 
nation, there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  rectorship  till  1873, 
when  Rev.  P.  F.  Newton  was  elected. 

3.  Third  Itectomhijj. — Rev.  Benjamin  Franklin 
Newton.  He  was  born  October  20th,  1840,  in  St. 
Albans,  Vt.     He  graduated  at  Hillsdale  College, 


Hillsdale,  Mich.,  in  1870;  at  the  Union  Seminary, 
New  York,  in  1S73 ;  and  at  the  Episcopal  Theological 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1S74. 

This  was  his  first  rectorship,  and  he  continued  in  it 
till  1877,  when  he  removed  to  St.  James'  Church, 
Texarkana,  Texas,  whence,  in  1881,  he  went  to  the 
rectorship  of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  is  at  present  engaged. 

While  he  was  here  the  church  made  steady  and 
substantial  progress,  increasing  in  numbers  and 
efficiency,  and  doing  a  huge  amount  of  missionary 
and  benevolent  work.  Some  progress  was  made  upon 
the  church  edifice. 

4.  Fourth  Rectorship. — Rev.  Reuben  Kidner  suc- 
ceeded, and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  ollice  Tan- 
uary  1, 1878.  Mr,  Kidner  is  a  son  of  James  Frederic 
Kidner,  merchant,  of  Bristol,  England,  and  was  horn 
March  18,1848.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1875,  and  at  the  Episcopal  Theological  School, 
Cambridge,  in  187S.  Lie  resigned  the  rectorship  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1882,  to  become  assistant  minister  of  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  where  he  is  in  active  service.  He 
married  July  3,  1878,  Miss  Katharine  Clinton  Si- 
monds,  and  has  one  son,  Frederic  Clinton.  Mr.  Kid- 
ner's  successor  is  the  present  incumbent. 

5.  Fifth  Rectorship.— Rky.  Julius  W.  Atwood, 
who  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  office  in  1882, 
was  horn  in  Salisbury,  Vt.,  June  27th,  1857.  He 
graduated  at  Middlebury  College  in  1878,  where  in 
course  he  took  the  .Master's  degree  ;  studied  a  year  in 
the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City 
and  in  1879  entered  the  middle  class  of  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School,  Cambridge.  In  1880-81  he  spent 
a  year  in  study  and  travel  in  Europe  and  the  East. 
Returning  in  the  latter  year,  he  resumed  his  studies 
in  the  Cambridge  Theological  School,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1882  with  the  degree  of  15.1).  Shortly  after 
graduation,  the  same  year,  he  was  elected  to  the  rec- 
torship of  this  chinch. 

In  18S3,  during  Mr.  Atwood's  rectorship,  the  church 
edifice  was  completed,  and  was  consecrated  as  the 
Ascension  Manorial  Church,  in  memory  of  the  gener- 
ous contributions  and  personal  efforts  of  the  Rev. 
John  Cotton  Smith,  D.D.,  of  New  York  City,  who 
was  the  principal  donor  of  funds  and  who,  from  the 
organization  of  the  parish,  was  a  warm  and  devoted 
I  friend  of  the  church.  Dr.  Smith  and  , Joseph  E.  Bo- 
nier, M.D.,  might  be  considered  the  founders  of  the 
society  and  church.  Someone  has  given  a  very  just 
and  vivid  description  of  the  edifice: 

"It  stands  forth  in  nil  its  architectural  beauty  unadorned  by  tree  or 
puling.  Within  it  has  all  the  richness  and  refinement  of  thu  costly  ca- 
thedrals of  the  old  world,  which  it  resembles  no  much  in  miniature. 
Nothing  flashy  or  gaudy  can  bo  seen.  Its  very  richness  is  softened  to 
harmonize  with  the  spirituality  of  its  creations.  It  has  nunc  of  the  tin- 
finished  look  which  bo  often  mars  otherwise,  elegant  church  edifices.  Its 
very  coloring;  seems  to  give  a  restful,  quiet  atmosphere  to  the  place.  It 
contains  two  memorial  windows,  one  given  hy  the  citizens  of  Ipswich  to 
the  late  Joseph  K.  Homer,  who  did  so  much  in  creating  and  fostering  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Ipswich.  On  tin-  lectern  wo  noticed  a  large  llihlo 
presented  to  thu  church  by  his  wife,  who  plays  tho  organ,  and  who  takes 
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lar.-mt  In  the  church.  The  other  memorial  window  is  dedicated 
.  .  ill  .tan);l:ter  of  Pr.  nnd  Sirs.  John  Cotton  Smith,  to  whose  goner- 
lj»»ich  is  indebted  for  one  of  tho  most  bentitiful  church  edifices 
»\>i  »c  t rrr  have  seen  in  this  country.  The  imlpit  used  by  the  late  Dr. 
i«  -i-i  Id  hit  chnrrh  in  Now  York  was  sent  to  the  Ipswich  Chinch  after 
NkAwlkL.  Over  the  door  is  a  tablet  stating  that  the  church  is  dedicated 
SjO*  awaiory  of  Iir.  Smith." 

He  church  organizations  are :  The  Benefit,  the 
0>urch-Aid,  the  St.  Agnes  Societies,  the  St.  Andrew's 
'".  ifld  and  the  Children's  Mission  Circle.  The  officers, 
m.  :.ers  and  scholars  of  the  Sunday  school  number 
i>-  i  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  The  wardens  are 
|  11.  Martin  and  C.  S.  Tuckerman,  Esquires.  The 
*.<.  \y  enjoys  a  harmony  of  sentiment  and  a  unity  of 
I  orj  ose,  and  has  a  hopeful  future. 

6.  One  of  the  founders  of  the  church  and  society 
via  Joseph  Edavakd  Bomer,  M.D.  Dr.  Bomer  was 
\*m  in  Beverly,  March  14,  1819.  His  father,  of 
French  descent,  went,  in  early  life,  to  Windham, 
K.  11.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years,  he  removed 
to  Beverly,  where  he  married  Abigail  Friend,  who 
ms*  descended  from  the  old  Puritan  stock.  He  was  a 
tinner  and  highly  respected.  He  had  a. family  of 
tine  children.  Joseph  E.  was  the  fifth  son.  He  had 
n  delicate  constitution,  was  unequal  to  farm  labor, 
irss  fond  of  books,  and  so  was  devoted  to  intellectual 
pursuits.  He  was  a  Beverly  scholar  till  he  was  four- 
teen years  old;  then  he  became  a  student  in  the 
To;  sfield  Academy,  under  principal  Edmund  F. 
Slafter,  who  became  very  much  interested  in  him  and 
eoon  engaged  him  as  assistant  teacher.  Leaving 
Topsfield,  he  studied  in  the  Phillips  Academy,  Exe- 
ter. N.  H.,  and  afterwards  in  the  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover.  Having  completed  hi.-s  course  at  Andover, 
he  entered  Harvard  Medical  School,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1848.  In  February,  1849,  he  settled  in 
thi*  town,  a  physician  of  the  old-school  of  practice. 
His  office  was  next  to  the  Agawam  House,  and  near 
the  residence  of  Dr.  Thomas  Manning,  then  the 
oldest  and  most  skillful  physician  of  the  town, 
through  whose  influence  and  kindness  the  young 
physician  soon  secured  a  large  and  lucrative  prac- 
lice. 

In  October,  1SC>0,  Dr.  Bonier  married  Miss  Caroline 
Elizabeth  Hayes,  of  Gloucester.  Soon  alter  this 
event,  Dr.  Manning,  feeling  the  burden  and  cares  of 
business  and  professional  life  weighing  upon  hiin,and 
wishing  on  that  account  to  retire,  invited  our  young 
doctor  to  reside  with  him  and  assume  his  practice. 
Dr.  Bomer  accepted  and  lived  in  reciprocal  confi- 
dence, till  the  death  of  his  aged  friend. 

Dr.  Bomer  was  physician  to  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion and  the  Insane  Asylum  from  1800  till  his  death. 
He  was  examining  surgeon,  of  the  Eastern  District, 
of  those  who  enlisted  lor  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
during  which  time  he  attended  professionally  the. 
families  of  the  soldiers  free  of  charge.  He  was  placed 
upon  the  school  board  and  served  while  he  lived.  A 
high  school  graduate  gives  the  following  estimate  of 
him:  "I  refer  to  him  who  was  so  respected  and  be- 


loved among  us.  The  physician  who  was  always 
welcome  in  the  schools,  and  for  his  ready  tact  in  ask- 
ing questions  and  eliciting  answers,  as  well  as  pleas- 
ant manner,  won  the  favor  of  the  schools."  In  poli- 
tics, iu  early  life,  he  was  a  "Webster  Whig."  He 
believed  in  freedom  of  thought,  and  was  courteous 
and  liberal  to  all  who  differed  from  him  in  politics  or 
religion.  In  the.  latter  he  was  a  firm  Episcopalian, 
and  an  earnest  worker.  Some  years  before  his  day, 
the  service  of  that  church  had  been  started,  hut  failed 
tosucceed  for' want  of  interest  and  funds.  Through 
the  doctor's  influence  ami  perseverance  it  was  again 
revived.  Dr.  Bonier  and  John  F.  Clothey,  of  Mar- 
blehcad,  then  a  resident  and  merchant  here,  secured, 
though  the  kindness  of  the  trustees  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  the  use  of  their  church  edifice,, and 
then  invited  the  Rev.  Robert  F.  Chase,  of  Dan  vers, 
to  officiate.  He  preached  to  an  audience  of  devout 
listeners,  and  from  that  service  sprung  the  present 
church.  The  doctor  continued  a  firm  supporter  of 
the  church  and  society  through  life.  He  was  a 
devout,  genial,  sympathetic  and  exemplary  Christian. 
He  was,  too,  eminently  a  public-spirited  citizen,  and 
among  the  foremost  in  all  works  of  public  utility. 
He  bore  an  unblemished  reputation. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  AND  SOCIETY. 

Origin. — This  denomination  of  Christians  arose  in 
England,  in  1729,  and  derived  their  name  from  the 
exact  regularity  ol  their  lives,  a  very  pleasing  com- 
mentary upon  theii  character.  In  1741  they  divided 
into  two  parties,  under  George  Whitefield  and  John 
Wesley,  The  former  adopted  the  views  of  John  Cal- 
vin; the  latter  of  Arminius.  The  followers  of  Ar- 
miaius  compose  the  great  bod}'  of  Methodists  in  this 
country  and  Great  Britain.  In  1830  seceders  from 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  established  a  government 
and  discipline  of  their  own  and  styled  themselves 
"The  Methodist  Protestant  Church."  This  church 
differs  from  its  parent  church  only  in  certain  matters 
of  discipline,  particularly  those  relating  to  Episco- 
pacy and  the  manner  of  constituting  the  general  con- 
ference. 

Methodism  first  came  into  this  country  with  Rev. 
George  Whitefield  in  1739,  and  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  deep  and  extensive  revivals  that  soon 
after  followed.  Its  power  was  first  felt  in  Ipswich 
when  that  eloquent  divine  electrified  the  populace 
from  "the  Whitefield-Pulpit"  rock  near  the  First 
Church,  and  "Pulpit  Rock,"  in  Linebrook. 

Methodism,  as  now  taught,  "  was  first  introduced 
in  New  England,  in  1789,"  says  Miss  Archer,  in  her 
excellent  and  serviceable  sketch  of  this  church,  and 
"  in  Ipswich  in  the.  year  1790,  by  Rev.  Jesse  Lee,  who 
was  sent  by  the  venerable  Bishop  Francis  Asbury, 
still  active  and  ardent  in  the  cause."  The.  sketch 
relates  that  the  first  convert,  by  the  preaching  of  Mr. 
Lee,  was  the  mother  of  Gen.  James  Appleton.  She 
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fixed  the  date  August  12. 1791,  and  ever  after  remem- 
bered the  day  with  adoring  gratitude. 

Mr.  Felt,  in  1S34,  wrote:  "The  remainder  of  the 
first  Baptist  Society  and  some  Methodists  began  to 
have  preaching  of  the  latter  denomination  in  1S17  " 
but  Miss  Archer,  discriminating  in  the  call  and  the 
doctrine,  says  "no  other  Methodist  preacher  labored 
in  Ipswich  till  October,  1821,  when  Rev.  Aaron 
Wait  (1821-2.3  or  '20)  came  "  His  coming  was  for- 
tuitous. Passing  through  the  town  on  business,  on 
Saturday,  the  Gth,  he  stopped  at  the  "Treadwell  tav-. 
ern.':  He  was  invited  to  preach,  and  the  next  day 
addressed  three  audiences  in  "  the  old  woolen  factory,'' 
in  which  the  Baptists  had  worshipped,  and  which 
stood  north  of  and  contiguous  to  the  famous  Choate 
Bridge.  In  November,  he  came  again  and  preached 
three  times.  In  four  weeks  he  came  again,  and  again 
preached  three  times,  and  held  a  prayer-meeting, 
when  live  inquirers  came  forward.  On  Christmas, 
he  preached  twice,  and  held  an  inquiry-meeting. 
Two  weeks  later  he  made  a  fourth  visit,  and  found 
the  work  he  had  done  was  "  good."  Soomafter  he 
removed  his  family  to  Ipswich,  but,  like  Paul,  "  cov- 
eting no  man's  silver,"  he  worked  at  shoe-making 
during  the  week  and  preached  on  Sundays.  Mr. 
Charles  Dodge  was  Mr.  "Wait's  first  convert. 

The  seed  thus  sown  by  -Mr.  Wait  budded  and  blos- 
somed in  the  spring  of  1S22,  and  was  named  Till'. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Society.  The  first  class- 
meeting  was  held  in  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Aaron  Wal- 
lace, afterwards  of  Mr.  Amos  Jones,  on  South  Main 
Street.  It  had  twenty-two  members,  eight  of  whom 
came  from  the  Baptists.  Prayer-meetings  were  held 
in  various  parts  of  the  town.  The;  first  love-feast  was 
had  with  Capt.  William  Gould,  in  the  Bobbins 
house,  on  High  Street,  near  the  North  Cemetery. 
The  Sunday-school  was  organized  in  the  summer  of 

1824,  with  three  classes  and  twenty  members,  and 
Charles  Dodge  as  Superintendent.  The  first  meet  ing- 
house was  begun  in  September,  1824,  and  dedicated 
the  Christmas  following,  Rev.  John  Lindsey  preach- 
ing the  sermon,  [t  was  built,  fifty  by  forty  feet, 
with  galleries,  and  cost,  all  finished,  less  than  two 
thousand  dollars,  including  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  the  price  of  the  land.  It  stood  where  now 
stands  the  residence  of  Mr.  Robert  Jordan.  Within 
gix  months  after  this  time,  the  society  was  called  to 
mourn  the  deaths  of  Dr.  John  Manning,  Aaron 
Treadwell,  Sr.  and  Judge  Sutton,  three  ardently  ac- 
tive friends. 

In  1825  .Mr.  Wait  joined  the  New  England  Con- 
ference. Ipswich  and  Gloucester  were  made  a  cir- 
cuit, and  Rev.  Aaron  Wait  and  Rev.  Aaron  Josselyn 
were  appointed  Circuit  preachers.  The  first  Quar- 
terly Conference  for  this  circuit  was  held  September, 

1825,  and  there  were  present  Rev.  E.  Hyde,  Presiding 
Elder;  Rev.  Aaron  Wait  and  Rev.  Aaron  Josselyn, 
Pastors;  and  Charles  Dodge  and  Daniel  B.  Lord,  of 
Ipswich,  and  Thomas  Hillard,  of  Gloucester,  Stewards. 


Mr.  Wait  was  a  native  of  Maiden,  and  was  born 
September  21,  1799.  He  united  with  the  church 
when  quite  young,  and  with  the  Conference  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year.  His  appointments  were  to  Ips- 
wich, Gloucester,  Wilbraham  and  Ludlow.  About 
1830  he  retired,  though  he  preached,  more  or  less, 
till  his  death,  September  1,  18G4.  His  personal  pres- 
ence was  good  ;  he  was  an  easy,  pleasant  speaker,  had 
a  fair  pulpit  ability  and  an  unblemished  Christian 
character. 

Rev.  Aaron  Josselyn  was  born  in  Pembroke 
May  4,  1804.  He  entered  the  ministry  August  9, 
1825,  and  continued  twenty  years,  but  preached  occa- 
sionally till  age  and  infirmity  disqualified  him  for 
pulpit  labor.  He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  Anti- 
slavery,  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  three  years, 
a  justice  of  the  peace  fourteen  years  and  held  various 
town  offices.  He  was  thirty  years  a  resident  of 
Duxbury,  but  now  resides  with  his  daughter,  in  East 
Cambridge.  This  church  had  a  steady  growth  dur- 
ing his  ministry,  and  among  the  number  added  was 
Apollos  Hale,  afterwards  Rev.  The  number  re- 
turned for  this  circuit  this  year  was  forty-six. 

1826.  Rev.  Nathan  Paine. — The  number  re- 
turned this  year  fur  this  church  was  twenty-eight 
members.  Mr.  Paine  was  born  in  Burrell ville,  R.  I., 
September  30,  1791.  He  was  converted  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  and  soon  received  a  license  to  preach. 
He  joined  the  New  England  Conference  in  1815,  and 
continued  in  active  service  till  1853,  a  period  of 
thirty-eight  years.  In  1853  he  took  a  superannuated 
relation,  and  removed  to  New  Bedford,  where  he 
lived  with  his  children,  till  his  death,  September  9, 
18G3.  Says  Rev.  Dr.  Allen:  "He  was  remarkably 
cheerful,  affectionate  and  unpretentious  ;  he  was  wise 
in  counsel,  and  of  unswerving  integrity.  He  was  a 
true,  earnest  and  faithful  minister,  ami  accomplished 
great  good,  though  his  pulpit  ability  was  not  of  the 
highest  order.  Pew  ministers  have  lived  of  purer 
character,  of  nobler  purpose,  of  more  unselfish  aims 
and  of  greater  devotedness  to  their  work.  He  was  a 
noble  specimen  of  ministerial  purity  and  goodness. 
The  closing  years  of  his  life  were  full  of  Christian  joy 
and  hope." 

1828.  Rev.  John  Thompson  Burrell. — Mr. 
Burrell  was  born  in  Lynn  December  25,  1799,  and  he 
died  in  Chelsea  September  20,  1885.  He  qualified 
for  membership  in  the  Conference  under  direction  of 
pastors,  while  a  local  preacher,  and  entered  when  he 
was  twenty-eight  years  old.  This  was  his  first  pulpit, 
to  which  he  was  returned  in  1833  and  1834.  He 
preached  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ministry  till 
1850,  then  in  the  Methodist  Protestant  Ministry,  His 
were  among  the  best  pulpits.  Rev.  J.  L.  Estey  re- 
cords him  as  a  man  "  of  fine  presence,  of  gentlemanly 
bearing,  of  eloquent  oratory  and  faithful  instruction. 
He  was,  wherever  he  labored,  beloved  and  success- 
ful.'' He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing and  talented  men  ever  stationed  here.    The  mem- 
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:  W- ■  returned  for  his  first  year  number  fifty-two,  and 
l\r  number  returned  for  the  two  years  is  twenty  pro- 
I  fc*?i««n<-rs. 

\'19.  Rev.  John  J.  Buss. — Mr.  Bliss  united  with 
lit*  Conference  in  182G  or  ''27,  and  for  about  seven 
MH  was  an  earnest,  active  and  successful  minister. 
Jet  lv!4  he  was  excluded  from  the  church,  upon 
■  rfcv%*es  that  may  not  have  affected  his  character, 
»»d.  it  is  thought,  went  West.  He  was  a  man  of 
widcrable  ability,  and  had  been  highly  esteemed 
t-r  ttn.»e  who  knew  him. 

Hi*  pastorate  here  was  very  successful,  Rev. 
Juha  N.  Maflitt  assisted  and  preached  sixty  successive 
tight*.  The  religious  interest  was  so  great  that  for 
ui  entire  week  business  was  suspended,  most  of  the 
ft  res  were  closed,  the  cotton-mills  shut  down  for 
want  of  help,  and  people  seemed  bent  on  seeking 
"dr4t  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness." 
Tli?  number  returned  for  this  year  is  two  hundred. 

1330.  Rev.  JACOn  Saxhorn-. — Mr.  Sanborn  en- 
Iftfwl  the  ministry  in  1812,  and  continued  fifty-live 
year*.  He  died  March  10,  1SG7,  at  the  age  yf  seven- 
:\ -nine.  During  his  pastorate  a  parsonage  was 
built. 

1831.  Rev.  Enoch  MtJDGE. — This  man  was  the 
fjr-t  native  Methodist  preacher  in  New  England.  He 
was  born  in  Lynn  June  23,  1770.  He  entered  the 
New  England  Conference  when  seventeen,  received 
Deacon's  orders  when  nineteen,  and  Elder's  when 
twenty.  He  continued  in  active  seryice  fifty-seven 
rears.  His  fields  of  labor  were  chiefly  in  Maine. 
In  Massachusetts  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
to  revise  the  State  Constitution,  and  was  two  years  a 
member  of  the  Legislature. 

He  occupied  this  pulpit  ten  months  and  was  called 
to  the  responsible  charge  of  the.  Seaman's  Chapel, 
New  Bedford.  He  remained  there  as  chaplain  of  the 
Port  Society,  abundant  in  labors  and  honored  by  all, 
till  1844,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  seek 
repose.  He  went  to  his  kindred  at  Lynn,  where  he 
died  April  2,  1850.  Enoch  Redington  Madge,  the 
famous  Boston  mill-agent,  recently  deceased,  was  his 
son. 

1832.  Rev.  EPAPHKAS  Kinnv. — He  served  the 
church  well,  and  there  was  a  steady  growth.  He  en- 
tered the  ministry  in  1798,  and  after  a  service  of 
forty-three  years,  died,  August  16,  18G4,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six  years. 

1833-34.  Rev.  J.  F.  Burrell.— This  pastor  is 
noticed  in  1828,  above. 

1835.  Rr.v.  New.ei.lS.  Spa  elding. — During  this 
pastorate  there  was  quite  an  extensive  work  of  grace, 
anil  fifty  probationers  were  received.  Mr.  Spaulding 
began  to  preach  in  1822,  and  after  a  ministry  of  sixty- 
two  years, died  August  17,  1884,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four  years. 

1836-37.  Rev.  Edwaed  Murphy  Beebe.— Dur- 
ing this  pastorate  the  church  edifice  was  enlarged  at 
a  cost  of  one  thousand  and  forty  dollars,  and  a  bell 
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was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  three  hundred  dollars, 
raised  by  subscription.  Mr.  Beebe  was  in  the  minis- 
try sixteen  years.  He  died  March  19,  1845,  aged 
forty  years. 

1838-39.  Rev.  Joke  Knight.— Mr.  Knight  con- 
tinued in  the  ministry  thirteen  years.  While  here 
forty  probationers  were  received.  He  died  August 
13,  1S43,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  years. 

1840-41.  Rev.  Daniee  Wise,  D.D.— This  chinch 
kept  the  1st  day  of  January,  1841,  with  fasting  and 
prayer.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  very  gracious  re- 
vival. The  following  winter  was  also  a  season  of  re- 
freshing. Eighty-eight  were  received  on  probation. 
Because  of  failing  health,  he  resigned  in  March, 
1S42. 

The  doctor  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  England,  June 
10,  1813.  He  was  educated  in  the  Portsmouth  Gram- 
mar School,  a  classical  institution,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  dean  and  canons  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
He  removed  to  America  in  the  summer  of  1833.  He 
received  the  Master's  degree  in  1849,  and  the  doctor- 
ate in  1859,  from  the  Wesleyan  University,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1834,  or- 
dained deacon  in  1839,  and  elder  in  1843.  He  has 
published  two  books,  highly  recommended:  "Boy 
Travelers  in  Arabia,"  and  "  Our  Missionary  Heroes 
and  Heroines."    He  resides  in  Englewood,  N.  J. 

1842.  Rev.  Daniel  Webb. — During  this  pastor- 
ate a  steady  growth  was  maintained,  and  "  a  few 
valuable  members  were  added  to  the  church." 
"Twenty-five  members  withdrew  and  joined  the 
'Methodist  Wesleyan  Church,  in  the  United  States.' 
Some  of  them  soon  returned."  Mr.  Webb  was  sixty- 
nine  years  in  the  ministry,  and  died  March  19,  18G7, 
aged  eighty-nine  years. 

1843-44.  Rev.  John  S.  Springer.— In  ibis  pas- 
torate the  church  edifice  was  re-modeled,  and  a  new 
pulpit  constructed.  The  expense  was  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  He  joined  the  Conference  in 
1839,  and  for  seven  years  was  a  very  successful  min- 
ister. In  1847,  while  stationed  at  Lowell,  be  with- 
drew from  the  church.  It  is  thought  he  stood  well 
in  his  Christian  and  moral  character.  He  was  a  man 
of  considerable  ability,  was  popular,  and  filled  some 
of  the  best  puipits  in  the  Conference. 

1845.  Rev.  Joseph  Denison,  D.D.— Though  he 
left  no  special  vestige  of  his  service  here,  he  was  an 
able  and  learned  man.  He  was  born  in  Bernardstou 
October  1,  1815.  He  entered  Wesleyan  Academy, 
Wilbraham,  in  1833,  and  the  sophomore  class  of  the 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1837, 
graduating  in  1S40.  He  taught  the  languages  in 
Amenia  Seminary,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  three 
years;  he  spent  about  twelve  years  in  the  ministry, 
and  in  1855  went  to  Kansas.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  and  was 
its  president  from  1863  to  1873,  and  was  president  of 
Baker  University  from  1874  to  1879.  lie  received 
the  doctorate  from  McKendree  College.    He  is  an 
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ardent  and  active  Prohibitionist.  He  is  now  presid- 
ing elder  of  the  Atchison  District  (Kansas)  Confer- 
ence, and  resides  in  Atchison. 

1843^47.  Rev.  Lorenzo  R.  Thayer.— During 
this  time  a  vestry,  fifty  by  forty  feet,  was  built,  in  the 
rear  of  the  church,  at  a  cost  of  four  hundred  dollars, 
and  about  twenty  probationers  were  received.  He 
preached  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  church  edifice 
in  1SG0.  He  was  born  in  Winchester,  N.  H.,  De- 
cember 2,  1814.  He  studied  for  college  in  the  New- 
bury Seminary,  Yt.,  and  in  1841  graduated  at  the 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.  lie 
joined  the  New  England  Conference  the  same  year. 
He  was  stationed  at  Lynn  in  184S-40;  is  now  in 
Newtonville. 

1848.  Rev.  Stephen'  Cushijtg. — This  pastorate 
was  pleasant,  and  attended  with  much  spiritual  inter- 
est. Fifteen  were  received  into  the  church.  Mr. 
Cashing  was  born  in  Boston  March  15,  1813.  He 
was  two  years  at  Wesleyan  Academy,  Wilbraham, 
and  took  a  partial  course  in  the  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1832.  Ho  entered  tl\e  New 
England  Conference  in  June,  1833.  He  now  resides 
in  Boston. 

1849.  Rev.  Charles  Baker. — During  this  pas- 
torate about  thirty  were  received  on  trial,  He  was 
born  in  Scituate,  11.  I.,  April  7,  179S.  He  did  not 
graduate.  After  a  ministry  of  forty-three  years,  he 
died  at  Sonierville,  August  1G,  1864,  aged  tixty-six 
years. 

1850-51.  Rev.  James  Shepherd. — During  the 
first  year  of  this  pastorate  the  meeting-house  was 
again  enlarged,  at  a  cost  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  He  preached  twenty-two  years.  He  died 
May  22,  1855,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  years. 

1852.  Lev.  Moses  A.  Howe.— With  Mr.  Howe 
the  New  England  Conference  held  its  annual  session. 
He  died  January  27,  1801,  aged  sixty-one  years,  after 
a  successful  ministry  of  twenty-two  years. 

1853-54.  Rev.  John-  William  Dadman.— This 
was  a  period  of  great  harmony,  in  the  church  and 
out  of  it.  Mr.  Dadniau  and  Mr.  Sonthgnte  made  the 
tirM  pulpit  exchange  between  the  Methodist  and 
Congregational  Churches,  and  the  event  marked  a 
new  era  in  Christian  fellowship  among  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  town.  Mr.  Dadman  was  born  in  Uub- 
bardston,  December  20,  1819.  He  entered  Wesleyan 
Academy,  Wilbraham,  in  1840,  and  graduated  in 
1842.  Indigent  circumstances  obliged  him  to  forego 
a  collegiate  course,  and  he  at  once  entered  the  minis- 
try. He  was  licensed  April  10,  1841,  joined  the 
Conference  June  29,  1S42,  and  was  ordained  elder 
May  '.'>,  1840.  His  fields  df  labor  have  been  Boston, 
Worcester,  Lowell,  Roxbury  ami  the  western  part  of 
the  State.  The  last  twenty- two  years  he  has  been  chap- 
lain and  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  city  insti- 
tutions, Deer  Island,  Boston.  One  of  his  children, 
Luella  Jane,  was  born  here  June  30,  1853. 

1855-56. — Rev.  Jeremiah  L.  Hanafokp.  At 


this  time  there  was  another  great  outpouring  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty'  were  re- 
ceived  on  trial,  and  Rev.  George  S.  Noyes  and  Rev. 
F,  G.  Morris  were  among  them.  Mr.  Hanaford  was 
born  June  7,  1824,  at  Northficld,  Vt. 

1857-58.— Rev.  William  Carpenter  High.  Mr. 
High  took  up  the  good  work  and  labored  earnestly 
and  well.  He  baptized  about  sixty.  He  was  born  in 
Waitsfield,  Yt.,  March  30,  1S22.  lie  was  educated  at 
the  Montpclier  Academy  and  the  Newbury  Semi- 
nary. His  first  appointment  was  at  Dan  vers  (now 
Peabody).  He  took  a  supernumerary  relation,  and 
has  since  resided  in  Sonierville.  Mi'.  High  conducted 
several  large  revivals,  and  was  generally  considered  a 
successful  minister.. 

1859-60.— Rev.  C.  L.  Eastman.  At  this  time  the 
present  house  of  worship  was  built,  and,  marvelous 
to  relate,  not  a  dollar  was  pledged.  The  trustees  be- 
came personally  responsible  for  it.  Their  names 
were  Joseph  Wait,  Ezekiel  Peabody,  Oliver  Under- 
bill, Daniel  L.  Hodgkins,  Daniel  P.  Nourse,  William 
H.  Graves,  Abraham  1  >.  Wait,  James  M.  Wellington, 
Frederick  Willeomb,  ever  worthy  of'  remembrance. 
The  size  of  the  house  is  eighty-four  by  sixty-two  feet; 
chancel,  twenty-nine  by  eleven  feet  ;  vestibule,  eight 
and  a  half  feet  wide;  tower,  eighteen  feet  square; 
and  several  bundled  sittings.  Rev.  George  Bowler 
was  the  architect,  and  our  townsman,  William  H. 
Smith,  the  contractor.  The  cost  was  twelve  thousand 
dollars,  including  the  site.  It  was  dedicated  January 
8,  1861,  Rev.  L.  R.  Thayer,  noticed  above,  preaching 
the  sermon.  Mr.  Eastman  was  born  in  Weare,  N.H., 
June  11,  1822.  He  joined  the  conference  in  1844. 
His  pulpits  have  been  among  the  most  onerous  and 
best.    He  now  resides  in  Chelsea. 

1861-62.— Rev.  Austin  F.  Herrick.  Mr.  Her- 
rick was  born  in  Otis,  June  17,  1824.  He  entered 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1840; 
but  left  before  graduation,  and  entered  the  Biblical 
Institute,  Concord,  N.  II.  (now  the  Theological 
School  of  Boston  University),  graduating  in  1852. 
lie  joined  the  conference,  at  the  session  with  this 
church,  April  27,  185;;.  lie  came  here  as  pastor  on 
that  memorable  April  19,  1861.  In  two  or  three 
months,  Ipswich's  first  company  for  the  war,  in  full 
I  military  dress,  on  the  Sabbath  before  marching,  wor- 
shipped with  bis  church.  Those  were  years  of 
thrilling  events,  and  of  general  prosperity  to  this 
church;  some  twenty  were  received  on  trial. 

1863. — Rev.  Joseph  Chapman  Cromack:.  This 
clergyman  was  born  in  Boston,  May  11,  1812,  to 
Joseph  and  Judith  Millett  Cromack,  who  were  some- 
time of  Ainesbury.  He  was  educated  at  Wesleyan 
Academy,  Wilbraham,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1835. 

1864-65.— Rev.  I.  J.  P.  Collyek.  This  pastor  was 
in  the  ministry  twenty-eight  years.  While  stationed 
here,  twenty  persons  were  received  on  trial.  He  died 
Mav  7,  1872. 
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68.— Rev.  Jesse  Wagner.  Mr.  Wagner 
««•  born  in  Williamsburg.  Pa..  August  14, 1835.  He 
fT»Juatcti  at  tbe  Methodist  Biblical  Institute,  Con- 
X.  H.,  in  1861,  and  entered  the  ministry  tbe 
.'  [lowing  year.  While  here,  by  his  personal  efforts) 
»•  prgan  was  bought  at  an  expense  of  two  thousand 
tfellare,  and  twenty  probationers  were  received. 

1889-70.  — Rev.  Chables  Atwood  Merrill. 
TM«  pastor  is  a  native  of  "Woodstock,  Me.    He  grad- 
,t»ud  at  the  Biblical  Institute,  Concord,  N.  H.  While 
•  located  here,  twenty  persons  were  received  on  proba- 
tion. 

1871-72—  Rev.  Charles  H.  Hanaford.  Mr. 
Baoaford  was  born  at  Northfield,  1ST.  H.  He  was 
educated  at  the  New  Hampshire  Conference  Semi- 
nary, without  graduation.  He  entered  the  ministry 
in  185S.  and  joined  the  New  England  Conference  in 
Aprii,  ISoO.  The  semi-centennial  of  the  establish- 
ment of  tbe  church  was  celebrated  in  this  pastorate> 
when  money  enough  was  raised  to  liquidate  the  debt 
of  the  society,  and  also  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  tbe 
present  parsonage.  Twenty-Light  persons  were  re- 
ceived on  probation  the  first  year. 

1873-75— REV.  E.  A.  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
native  of  Howard,  Pa.  He  fitted  for  the  Junior  Class 
of  Dickinson  Seminary,  Williamsport.  He  afterwards 
taught  three  years  there,  filling  the  chair  of  natural 
sciences  one  year.  In  1858  he  joined  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Conference,  and  graduated  at  the  Biblical  Insti- 
tute, Concord,  in  June,  1859.  He  preached  in  the 
chief  cities  in  the  State,  built  the  Main  Street  Metho- 
di-t  Episcopal  Church,  at  Nashua,  bad  extensive  re- 
vivals in  many  of  the  churches,  and  bought  and  built 
several  parsonages,  lie  entered  the  New  England 
Conference  in  1873,  and  while  .stationed  here,  the 
society  built  and  furnished  a  parsonage,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  nearly  six  thousand  dollars;  and,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1873,  a  great  revival  began,  which  continued 
nearly  a  year.  More  than  three  hundred  persons 
kuelt  at  the  altar,  and  persons  of  all  ages,  from  seven 
to  eighty-five,  were  among  the  converts. 
1876-77.— Rev.  Fredkuick  Wools,  D.D.  Dr. 

Woods  is  a  native  of  St.  . John's,  Newfoundland.  He 
studied  in  Sackville  Academy,  X.  B.,  Genesee  Col- 
lege, Lima,  N.  Y.,  and  graduated  in  1859,  at  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Middle  town,  Conn.,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  Master's  degree  in  1862.  He  joined  the 
Xew  England  Conference  in  1859,  and  has  done  very 
efficient  pulpit  service.  He  has  published  several 
sermons  and  addresses.  He  preached  the  baccalaure- 
ate sermon  at  Mount  Alleston  University,  Sackville, 
X.  B.,  188b',  and  received  tbe  doctorate.  His  service 
in  this  pulpit  was  efficient  and  progressive. 
1878. — Rev.  George  Whitaker.    This  pastor 

was  born  in  Boston,  May  14,  183(5.  His  father  was  a 
government  official,  son  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Whitaker, 
of  Sharon  and  Xew  Bedford,  and  nephew  of  Rev. 
David  T.  Kimball,  of  the  First  Church.  George  pre- 
pared for  college  at  the  Wesleyan  Academy,  Wil bra- 


ham,  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middlelown, 
Conn.,  in  18(51,  and  entered  the  ministry  the  same 
year.  He  was  presiding  elder  of  the  Springfield  Dis- 
trict, 1874-77.  II  is  pastorate  here  was  very  satisfac- 
tory. The  church  was  repainted,  frescoed  and  gener- 
ally improved;  the  society  debt  of  about  three  thous- 
and three  hundred  dollars  was  canceled;  and  a 
gracious  revival  blessed  the  church. 

1879-80.— Rev.  P.  M.  Vinton. 

1881-82—  Rev.  Charles  Nelson  Smith.  Mr. 
Smith  was  born  in  Brookfield,  Vt.,  December  14, 
1S1G.  He  studied  at  Newbury  Seminary,  entered 
college,  but  did  not  graduate.  In  1SG5  he  received 
the  Master's  degree  from  Wesleyan  University,  Mid- 
dletown.  He  joined  the  conference  July,  1842,  was 
presiding  elder  in  Xew  Hampshire  one  year,  and  in 
Massachusetts  one  year;  he  has  had  nine  two-year 
pastorates,  four  three-year  pastorates,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  General  Conference  in  185(5.  He  has  built 
and  repaired  several  churches,  and  by  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  has  bad  his  full  share  of  success.  He  re- 
ported his  full  membership  to  be  two  hundred  and 
sixty -one. 

1883-84.— Rev.  Charles  T.  Johnson.  He  was 
bom  in  Lynn — now  Nahant — October  16,  1838.  His 
father  was  a  grocer  there  nearly  fifty  years,  and  was 
postmaster  thirty-two  years.  He  studied  at  Wesleyan 
Academy,  Wilbraham,  and  graduated  at  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  18G3,  and  entered 
the  ministry  the  same  year.  His  pastorate  here  was 
blessed,  the  society  prospered,  several  united  with  the 
church.  The  membership  reported  was  two  bundled 
and  seventy-eight  full  members  and  thirty-two  proba- 
tioners. 

1885.— Rev.  John  Galbiiaith,  Ph.  D.    Dr.  Gal- 

braith  is  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  whence  he  received  the  Master's  degree  in 
1882.  He  is  also  a  graduate  of  Boston  University, 
whence  be  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy in  188(5.  The  present  church  membership  is  two 
hundred  and  thirty-six  full  members  and  forty-two 
probationers. 

THE  UNITARIAN  SOCIETY. 
A  society  of  this  belief  was  formed  in  1830,  the 
several  churches  contributing  to  the  membership. 
Their  services  were  held  in  the  court-house  till,  at  a 
cost  of  three  thousand  dollars  or  more,  they  built  a 
church  edifice,  which  was  dedicated  October  23,  1833. 
They  continued  a  worshiping  congregation  some  six 
or  seven  years,  and  then  formally  dissolved.  A  few 
years  later — 1843 — they  sold  t heir  house  of  worship 
to  the  town  for  a  town-house,  at  a  price  not  exceeding 
two  thousand  dollars.  The  house,  with  alterations 
and  additions,  is  the  present  town-house,  and  the 
pews  are  those  of  the  Linebrook  Church. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  CATHOLIC  SOCIETY. 
This  is  a  mission  society.    At  first  it  belonged  to 
Rev.  Father  Teeling's  parish  in  Newburyport,  but  in 
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]  871  was  transferred  to  Rev.  William  H.  Evan's  par- 
ish in  Beverly.  They  have  a  very  pretty  church  edi- 
fice, which  was  completed  in  1S72.  The  society  con- 
sists of  ahout  five  hundred  and  fifty  worshipers. 

Conclusion. — The  proportion  of  service,  by  the  vari- 
ous denominations,  is  about  as  follows:  The  First 
Church,  by  its  double  pastorates  and  colleagues,  355 
years;  the  South,  140  years;  the  Linebrook,  138 
years;  the  Methodist,  05  years;  the  Episcopal,  26 
years;  the  Catholic,  about  20  years;  the  Baptist,  17 
years;  and  the  Unitarian,  7  years,  making  a  total  of 
more  than  750  years  for  one  man,  which  is  equivalent 
to  three  pastorates  for  the  actual  time.  The  several 
pastors  and  assistants  have  been,  almost  to  a  man, 
liberally  educated.  They  have  brought  an  apparent 
zeal  to  their  work,  and  a  good  conception  of  their 
duty  therein.  They  have  been  watchful,  diligent,  la- 
borious, prayerful.  A  good  proportion  of  them  have 
been  dignified,  trusty,  efficient  leaders.  They  have 
been  able  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  to  under- 
stand the  needs  of  their  people,  and  to  utilize  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  actual  means.  They  have  .watched 
the  ripening  grain  in  their  respective  fields  of  labor, 
and  gathered  their  gracious  harvests  ;  fheir  doctrines 
have  been  a  leaven  that  has  permeated  the  whole 
mass  of  the  populace.;  that  has  endowed  the  legisla- 
tor, the  justice,  the  mariner,  the  mechanic,  the  manu- 
facturer, the  farmer;  that  has  impeded  crime  and 
corrected  the  erring;  that  has  superinduced  a  nobler, 
truer,  more  earnest  and  more  effective  manhood  ;  and 
has  first,  last  and  midst,  been  our  people's  enlighten- 
ment and  guide.    Such  is  our  hope  of  the  future. 


CHAPTER  XL  IV. 
IPSWICH — (Continued). 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Initial  Status. — Tt  has  been  said  that  ihe  Plymouth 
Colony  had  only  one  University  man,  the  Elder 
Brewster,  while  the  Massachusetts  J J:i y  Colony  was 
noted  for  its  men  of  wealth,  social  position  and  edu- 
cation. Ipswich,  in  this  respect,  was  a  representati ve 
town — not  u  whit  behind  the  metropolis  in  mental 
and  educational  influence  and  ability.  Site  under- 
stood and  appreciated  the  value  of  a  varied  learning 
practical  and  polite,  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
home  arts  and  social  culture,  and  of  the  acquisition 
of  ancient  history,  literature  and  tongues;  and  to  this 
end  she  was  willing  to  contribute,  even  to  a  sacrifice, 
to  obtain  them. 

Why  Latin? — It  may  be  asked  why  our  forefathers 
so  valued  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  es- 
pecially the  Latin,  as  to  give  them  immediate  at- 
tention. Doubtless  they  studied  them  for  the  saine 
reasons  we  do  to-day,  but  we  apprehend  that  they  did 


then  chiefly  because  they  were  intensely  EnglMi 
and  on  that  ground  anything  that  did  not  eonfild  ^ 
with  or  savor  of  religious  tenets  must  be  inteusdjf  j 
English  also.    The  Latin  language,  at  that  time,  wsi  | 
in  its  old  age,  only  dead  in  the  sense  that  it  ha-! 
passed  the  period  of  its  growth.    It  maybe  said  to 
have  been  the  language  of  the  time,  the  EnjrlUh 
tongue  sharply  vying  with  it  for  the  supremacy.  It 
embodied  the  laws  of  the  realm  and  Biblical  ex- 
egesis, and  scientific  essays  and  important  documents 
were  presented  in  it.    The  learned  addressed  their 
compeers  in  public  assemblies,  and  statecraft  was 
orally  discussed  in  its  elegant  phrases.    Queen  Eliza- 
beth spoke  it,  and  Lord  Bacon,  "the  great  glory  of 
literature,"  composed  most  of  his  writings  in  it.  The 
devotion,  benefactions  and  labors  of  our  emigrant 
ancestors  in  the  matter  of  schools  excites  not  our 
wonder  so  much  as  our  gratitude.    The  kind  and  de- 
gree of  learning  at  their  native  homes  must  be  the 
kind  and  degree  here,  so  far  as  practicable;  ami  while 
the  exigences  of  the  occasion  made  the  family  a 
school  in  the  rudiments,  and  the  mother  the  teacher, 
a  grammar  school,  in  the  English  sense,  was  early  es- 
tablished for  preparing  young  men  for  college. 

The  Grammar  School. — According  to  the  records,  a 
grammar  school  was  "set  up'' in  163G,  and  Lionel 
Chute  appears  to  have  been  the  teacher.  The  record 
further  states  that  the  school  did  " not  succeed."  It 
began  some  two  years  after  the  incorporation  of  the 
town,  and  the  young  town  doubtless  made  no  appro- 
priation for  its  support,  lis  success  would  have  been 
phenomenal.    Mr.  Chute  died  in  1644  or  '45. 

The  School  Endowed. — This  attempt  of  Master 
Chute  was  followed  by  "several  overtures  ami  en- 
deavors among  the  inhabitants  lor  settling  a  Grammar 
School,"  which  failed  to  realize  their  object,  as  did 
he.  The  spirit  of  education,  however,  bad  taken  pos- 
session of  the  public  mind,  and  when  about  1649, 
Robert  Paine,  the  leading  spirit  in  the  endeavor, 
oll'ercd  to  "erect  an  edifice  for  the  purpose,  provided 
the  town  or  any  particular  inhabitant  of  the  town 
would  devote,  sett  apart  or  give  any  land  or  other 
annuity  Cor  the  yearly  maintenance  of  such  one  as 
should  be  fitt  to  keep  a  Grammar  School."  The  town 
accordingly,  January  11,  1650,  granted  to  Robert 
Paine,  Mr.  William  Paine,  Major  Denison  and  Mr. 
Bartholomew  in  trust  "for  the  use  of  schools  all  that 
neck  beyond  Cbebacco  River  and  the  rest  of  the 
ground  (up  to  Gloucester  line)  adjoining  to  it." 
SoOn  after  this  the  land  was  leased  to  John  Cogswell, 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  tor  the  space  of  one  thousand 
years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  fourteen  pounds.  The 
tenants  began  to  build  upon  the  land  as  early  as 
1723,  and  a  part  of  the  village  of  Essex  now  occupies 
a  large  portion  of  it,  and  the  rent  continues  to  be 
paid. 

The  citizens  are  now  fully  awake  to  the  occasion, 
and  give  body,  shape  and  purpose  to  the  enterprise 
by  ordaining,  January  26,  1651,  the  following: 
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~  JV  Ftcfces.— For  the  better  ordering  of  the  school  and  the  affairs 
Mr.  Simouda,  Mr.  Roggers,  Mr.  Norton,  Maj.  Denison,  Mr.  Kob- 
•rl  Mix-,  Sir.  William  raine,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Pea.  Whipple,  Mr.  Bar- 
■V >-€-<*»  wore  chosen  tt  committee  to  receive  all  sncli  sums  of  money  as 
or  be  given  townitl  tho  building  or  maintaining  of  a  Gram- 
•u  .School  and  school-master,  and  to  disburse  p  nd  dispose  sncli  sums  as 
•c- ri'eu  (o  provide  a.  school-house  nn<]  school-master's  house  either  in 
iafldtng  or  purchasing  Hie  said  house  with  all  convenient  speed.  And  I 
iwi  rums  of  money,  parcels  of  land,  rents  or  annuities  as  are  or  shall 
W  iltfu  towards  to  the  maintenance  of  a  school-master  they  shall  te- 
nt, f*  and  dispose  of  to  the  school-master  that  they  shall  call  or  chouse 
W  U**t  cftice  from  time  to  time  to  his  maintenance,  which  they  have 
r*»»r  to  enlarge  by  appointing  from  year  to  year  what  each  scholar 
•twll  yearly  or  quarterly  pay  or  proportionately;  who  shall  also  have 
tall  power  to  regulate  all  matters  concerning  the  school-master  and 
•rhi  lars,  as  in  their  wisdom  they  think  meet  from  time  to  time  ;  who 
•lull  also  consider  the  best  way  to  make  provisions  for  teaching  to  write 
ad-1  cart  accounts." 

In  1G52  Mr.  Robert  Paine  purchased  a  house,  with 
two  acres  of  laud  belonging  to  it,  for  the  use  of  the 
Mhool-master,  and  in  1653,  at  his  own  expense,  as 
per  Agreement,  erected  an  edifice  upon  the  land  for 
the  grammar  school,  and  October  4,  1GS3,  he  and  his 
wife  gave  the  house  and  land  to  the  town  for  the 
wliool's  use.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  William 
Hubbard  gave  about  an  acre  of  land  adjoining  the 
School-master's  house.  In  1G50  Mr.  John  Cross  "se- 
cured "  on  his  farm  near  Rowley  a  perpetual  annuity 
of  len  shillings  towards  a  free  school  in  the  town.  In 
I69G  the  town  grants  ten  acres  of  marsh  at  Castle 
Neck.  These  gifts  were  sold  by  order  of  the  General 
Court  in  183G,  and  netted  the  feoffees  about  three 
thousand  two  hundred  dollars.  In  1GG0  Mr.  William 
Paine  gave  the  land  near  the  mouth  of  lhe  river  called 
Little  Neck.  In  16G1  "the  barn  erected  by  Ezekiel 
Cheever  and  the  orchard  planted  by  him  were,  after 
his  removal  to  Charlestown,  bought  by  the  feoffees," 
as  the  trustees  were  then  and  have  since  been  called, 
and  presented  by  them  for  the  school-master's  use  or 
for  rent. 

We  can  hardly  say  too  much  in  praise  of  the  exer- 
tions, devotion,  benefactions  and  leading  spirit  of  the 
original  donor  of  this  school,  Mil.  ROBEKT  Paine. 
He  was  timely,  efficient,  provident,  public-spirited, 
noble,  wealthy,  generous.  Of  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  subscriptions  "to  encourage  Major  Denison  iu 
his  military  helpfulness,"  Mr.  I'aine's  was  the  largest, 
to  be  paid  annually.  He  was  a  ruling  elder  in  the 
church,  ranking  next  to  the  minister.  He  was  repre- 
sentative three  years.  He  was  county  trea>urer  from 
1665  till  lii.i  resignation  in  1683,  the  year  before  he 
died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years. 

William  Pa  ink,  brother  of  th<j  above,  seems  to 
have  been  wealthy  and  active  for  the  public  good. 
He  removed  to  Boston  about  165G,  where  be  died 
October  10,  10G0.  He  was  buried  in  the  Granary 
Cemetery,  and  his  tombstone  forms  a  part  of  the 
basement  wall  of  the  Athenaium.  Besides  his  liberal 
bequest  to  our  Grammar  School,  he  gave  twenty 
pounds  to  Harvard  College. 

Mi:.  William  HuJilLUiD,  another  original  bene- 
factor of  the  school,  came  with  the  elder  Winthrop  to 


Boston  in  1630,  and  settled  in  this  town  in  1635.  He 
was  representative  six  years  between  1G38  and  1G-1G. 
In  1G51  he  was  commissioned  to  solemnize  marriages, 
clergymen  at  that  time  being  denied  such  authority. 
He  removed  to  Boston  in  1662,  where  he  died  in 
|  1670.  He  left  a  large  estate.  Two  of  his  children, 
Richard  and  William,  the  historian  and  colleague  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Norton  in  our  pulpit,  were  professors  of  the 
school. 

The  Board  of  Feoffees  consisted  originally  of  nine 
members;  in  1GG2  the  town  voted  that  the  number  be 
"increased  to  nine."  In  1GG4  the  number  was  ten, 
but  after  the  death  of  Robert  Paine,  Jr.,  the  number 
never  appears  greater  than  nine.  The  town  by  vote, 
April  7,  1GS7,  ordered  the  selectmen  to  obtain  deeds 
of  all  the  school  lands,  that  they  may  know  the  power 
the  feoffees  have  to  order  the  schools;  and  May  19th, 
of  the  same  year,  voted  that  the  former  feoffees  now 
living  (Rev.  William  Hubbard,  Robert  Paine  and 
Elder  and  Captain  John  Appleton)  with  the  select- 
men shall  manage  the  schools  till  further  action  by 
the  town.  If  this  vote  was  inoperative  or  effective  we 
know  not.  Vacancies  in  the  board  seem  to  have  been 
filled  by  the  remaining  members  without  reference  to 
any  action  of  the  town.  Their  history  for  the  colo- 
nial period  seems  to  have  been  only  the  routine  work 
of  the  school. 

The  First  Master. — The  first  master  of  the  school 
was  Ezekiel  Cheever.  He  kept  it  ten  years.  He  then 
removed  to  Charlestown  and  afterwards  to  Boston, 
where  he  was  master  of  the  Boston  Latin  School.  He 
was  born  in  London,  England,  January  25,  1615,  and 
died  in  Boston  August  25,  1708,  at  the  great  age  of 
ninety-three  years  and  seven  months,  alter  seventy 
years  of  tedious  labor  as  school-master. 

In  six  years  from  the  opening  of  the  school  this 
town  had  six  students  in  Harvard  College.  They 
were  Robert  Paine,  son  of  the  founder  of  the  school; 
John  Emerson,  son  of  Thomas,  and  afterwards  minis- 
ter of  Gloucester ;  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  son  of  Rich- 
ard, and  afterwards  minister  of  Haverhill ;  Ezekiel, 
Rogers,  son  of  Rev.  Nathaniel;  Samuel  Cheever,  son 
of  the  master;  Samuel  Belcher,  sou  of  Jeremy,  min- 
ister of  the  Isle  of  Shoals  and  later  of  Newbury. 
Other  pupils  of  Master  Cheever's,  who  were,  students 
in  Harvard,  were  William  Wittingham,  son  of  John; 
Samuel  Cobbett,  son  of  Rev.  Thomas;  and  Samuel 
Symonds,  son  of  the  deputy-governor. 

Mr.  Cheever's  successor  was  Thomas  Andkkws, 
who  began  August  1,  1660,  and  kept  it  twenty-three 
years.  During  this  time  Ipswich  sent  to  Harvard 
College  Samuel  Bishop;  Samuel  and  Daniel  Epes, 
sons  of  Daniel ;  John  Norton,  son  of  William  and 
nephew  of  Rev.  John;  John  Rogers,  son  of  President 
John  of  Harvard  ;  John  Denison,  son  of  John  and 
grandson  of  General  Daniel,  and  pastor-elect  of  this 
church;  Francis  Wainwright;  and  Daniel  Rogers> 
another  son  of  the  president,  and  many  years  master 
of  the  school.    Mr.  Andrews  died  July  10,  1683,  and 
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left  a  considerable  property  to  his  relatives,  probably 
never  having  married. 

Mi:.  Noadiaii  Russell,  of  Cambridge,  succeeded 
Mr.  Andrews,  and  took  charge  of  the  school  October 
31,  lo'S3.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1081. 
He  continued  master  of  the  school  till  his  resignation 
February  23, 1GSG-S7,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Daxiel  Rogers. 

Mr.  Rogers'  mastership  completed  the  colonial  pe- 
riod and  began  the  provincial,  probably  from  1GS7  to 
1715.  It  was  during  his  service,  also,  that  the  old 
school-house  was  abandoned,  having  been  the  subject 
of  extensive  repairs  several  times,  and  the  new  rooms 
in  the  court  and  town-house  occupied,  which  change 
was  made  about  1704. 

From  Mr.  Rogers'  tuition  fifteen  pupils  entered 
Harvard  College,  among  whom  were  John  Wade,  son 
of  Colonel  Thomas;  Francis  Goodhue,  son  of  Deacon 
William;  Jeremiah  and  Henry  Wise,  sons  of  Rev. 
John ;  John  Perkins,  son  of  Abraham ;  William 
Burnham,  who  became  a  minister;  Benjamin  Choate, 
son  of  John ;  Francis  and  John  Wainwright;  John 
Denison,  son  of  Rev.  John  ;  Nathaniel  Appleton,  son 
of  Colonel  John,  and  afterwards  minister  of  Cam- 
bridge; and  Francis  Cogswell,  son  of  Jonathan. 

J/'/c/e  a  Free  School. — The  town  and  feoffees  agreed 
April  S,  1714,  to  make  the  Grammar  School  for  the 
present  year  "absolutely  free  to  all  such  scholars  be- 
longing to  the  town."  The  town  appropriated  twen- 
ty-five pounds  and  chose  a  committee,  who  with  the 
feoflees,  provided  a  master,  who  shall  attend  "con- 
stantly in  teaching  grammar  scholars  and  also  Eng- 
lish scholars,  to  perfect  them  in  reading  and  instruct 
them  in  writing  and  ciphering."  Master  Rogers  is 
sketched  as  registrar  of  probate. 

Ebesezer  Gay,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1714,  was  the  next  teacher  for  one  year,  and  had  a 
salary  of  fifty-six  pounds.  He  was  afterwards  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Gay,  of  Hingham.  He  was  followed 
by  Mh.  Thomas  Norton,  who  was  master  in  1716. 
He  was  a  deacon.  His  son.  Thomas,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1725,  and  taught  this  school  ten  years, 
172'.'-.;'.',  under  the  direction  of  the  selectmen. 

Benjamin  Crockeu  took  the  school  June  4,  1717, 
at  a  salary  of  eighty  pounds,  old  tenor,  and  left  it 
November,  1710  [1718?].  He  taught  afterwards  two 
years,  174G-47,  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
old  tenor,  and  again  two  years,  1759-GO.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1713.  He  was  feoffee  1749-G4;  he 
occasionally  preached.  Deacon  John,  of  the  First 
Church,  was  his  son. 

ll>  volution  in  School. — At  this  date  began  the  period 
of  contention  and  revolution  in  the  school.  '  For  the 
encouragement  of  the  school  the  town  voted,  May  8, 
1718,  to  make  up  sixty  pounds  to  the  school,  if  neces- 
sary, after  the  collection  of  rents  and  a  tuition  of 
twenty  shillings  per  scholar,  for  that  year.  Tl;e  se- 
lectmen, it  was  voted  November  5, 1718,  shall  provjde 
"  with  all  convenient  speed"  a  master  for  the  rest  of 


the  present  year.  The  town  chose  a  committee  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1719,  to  eject  the  tenants  of  the  great  farm, 
leased  to  John  Cogswell,  and  release  it  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  twenty-one  years.  Rev.  John  Rogers 
and  Rev.  Jabez  Fitch  enter  their  protests,  The  dis- 
satisfaction seems  to  be  "especially  of  the  younger 
sort."  The  town  voted  June  G,  1720,  to  hire  a  gram- 
j  mar  school  teacher;  and  also  chose  a  committee  to 
recover  the  great  farm,  and  re-lease  it  for  twenty-one 
years.  The  town  thus  took  control  of  the  school  and 
the  school  property  ;  the  feoflees  entered  their  protest 
in  their  records  and  retired.  The  tenants  of  the  great 
farm  took  advantage  of  the  quarrel  and  refused  to  pay 
the  rent  till  it  might  be  determined  who  was  entitled 
to  receive  it.  The  town  January  4,  1720-21,  consti- 
tuted John  Wain wright,  Ens.  George  Hart  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Boardman  trustees,  to  eject  all  persons  in 
possession  of  school  lands,  but  failed  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  March,  1722,  to  establish  their  claim. 
An  inadvertence  of  the  clerk  failed  to  enter  their  ap- 
peal to  the  Superior  Court,  and  Sarah,  the  widow  of 
John  Cogswell,  still  held  possession. 

In  1721  the  town  brought  an  action  at  law  against 
the  tenants  of  the  school  farm,  and  in  1729  Gifford 
Cogswell  is  ordered  to  pay  £100  in  adjustment  of  the 
claims,  which  sum  was  apportioned  to  the  several 
parts  of  the  town  according  to  their  proportion  of  the 
Province  tax,  whence  dates  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
trict school  system. 

Reading  and  Writing  School. — The  above  appropri- 
ation of  £100  probably  lasted  about  three  years;  but 
no  other  is  recorded  till  after  the  tow  n  is  required, 
April  2G,  1739,  to  answer  to  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions,  for  not  maintaining  a  Reading  and  Writing 
School  according  to  law.  Then,  March  4,  1739-40, 
the  town  appropriated  £150  for  both  the  grammar 
and  the  reading  ami  writing  schools,  put  them  un- 
der one  teacher  and  began  the  practice  of  moving 
them  at  the  judgment  of  the  selectmen.  The  appro- 
priations were  thus  applied  while  the  town  had  con- 
trol of  the  school  property, 

Incorporation. —  In  1749  Jonathan  Wade  was  the 
only  survivor  of  the  feoflees,  and  February  10th,  of 
that  year,  he  filled  the  vacancies  by  appointments ; 
but  in  1 75G,  the  General  Court  incorporated  Thomas 
Perry,  Daniel  Appleton  and  Samuel  Rogers,  E-qs., 
with  Mr.  Benjamin  Crocker,  on  the  part  of  the  pri- 
vate persons  who  granted  lands  for  the  school,  to- 
gether with  Francis  Wash,  Esq.,  Capt.  Nathaniel 
Treadwell  and  Mr.  John  Patch,  Jr.,  three  of  the  board 
of  selectmen  of  the  town,  a  Joint  Committee,  or 
Feoflees  in  Trust,  with  full  power  to  grant  leases,  re- 
cover rents  and  annuities,  appoint  masters,  regulate 
their  salaries,  appoint  clerk  and  treasurer  and  if 
necessary,  impose  a  tuition.  The  act  was  limited  to 
ten  years;  it  was,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  continued 
twenty-one  years;  and  at  the  end  of  that  period,  or 
February  14, 1787,  it  was  made  perpetual,  the  feoflees 
representing  private  persons  filling  vacancies  in  their 
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number,  while  the  three  senior  members  of  the  suc- 
cessive Boards  of  Selectmen  represent  the  town. 

Masters. — Mr.  Henry  Wise  was  the  first  master 
in  the  employ  of  the  selectmen.  He  accepted  the 
trust  June  20,  1720,  and  continued  eight  years.  His 
ulary  was  £-55.  Thomas  Norton.  Jk.,  before  men- 
tioned, succeeded  and  continued  ten  years.  After 
him  was  Daniel  Staxiford,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
in  1738,  who  continued  five  years,  1740-45.  He  was 
master  of  both  schools,  at  a  salary  of  £S0.  He  was 
afterwards  a  successful  merchant  ;  and  also  a  Repre- 
sentative three  years.  His  successor  was  Ben.iamin 
Crocker,  above  mentioned,  who  taught  two  years, 
1740-47,  at  a  salary  of  £150.  JOHN  DENNIS  taught 
in  1753,  for  the  school  rents.  In  1754  the  town 
claimed  to  have  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  school 
fir  mere  than  twenty  years;  yet  she  practically  re- 
linquished the  school  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Crocker's 
mastership. 

Under  the  act  of  incorporation,  the  first  master  was 
SAMUEL  WlGGLESWORTH,  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  of  the 
Hamlet.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  L752,  and 
taught  the  school  two  years,  1757-58,  His  salary  was 
£40.  He  afterwards  practiced  medicine.  Benjamin 
CROCKER,  before  mentioned,  taught  two  years,  1759- 
60.  Joseph  How  succeeded  and  taught  one  year, 
1761.  His  salary  was  £33  6a.  8d.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1758,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Hon.  Thomas  Berry  and  died  March  20,  1702,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  and  his  wife  "May  6,  1759,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  years.  DANIEL  NoYES,  who  is 
sketched  in  "  Registrars  of  Probate,"  kept  the  school 
thirteen  years,  1702-73  and  17.sn,  at  a  salary  of  £40 
\Z»Ad.  TlIOMAS  BURXHAM, a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
in  1722,  kept  the  school  five  years  from  1774,  at  a 
salary  of  £5'i,  and  than  entered  the  army,  where  he 
attained  the  rank  of  major.  After  the  war  he  taught 
six  years,  1780-91  ;  then  one  year,  1793;  then  eleven 
years,  18<»7-I7,  when,  in  1815,  the  income  was  $205.- 
7S,  a  total  service  of  twenty-three  years.  NATHAN- 
IEL DODGE,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  J  777,  taught 
two  years,  1779  and  '84.  JACOB  KlMBALL,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  in  1780,  taught  one  year,  17M.  Rev. 
JOHN  TllEA DWELL,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1758, 
taught  tw<>  years,  1783  and  '85.  Daniel  and  Joseph 
|).\NA,  graduates  of  Dartmouth  College  in  1788, 
taught  two  years.  1702  ami  '93  respectively,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  £05.  Samuel  Dana,  a  brother  of  the  above 
Daniel  and  .Joseph,  and  son  of  liev.  Joseph,  of  the 
South  Parish,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  J 790, 
taught  three  years,  1797-99,  when,  in  1797,  the  in- 
come was  $139.06.  Joseph  MoKean,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  in  1794,  taught  three  years,  1794-90.  His 
salary  was  £80.  He  became  a  minister  and  a  professor 
in  Harvard  College.  Amos  CllOATE^a  graduate  of 
Harvard  in  1795,  taught  seven  years',  1800-0.  He 
was  afterwards  registrar  of  deeds  for  the  county. 
GEORGE  ChoaTE,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1818, 
taugiit  four  years,  1818-21.  Richard  Kimball 
taught  nine  weeks  in  1822,  "  tor  the  income  of  the 
school  lands."  Charles  CHOATE,  son  of  Hon. 
John,  taught  in  1823-24  on  the  same  terms.  Steph- 
en Cohurn  taught  in  1825;  Richard  Kimball  in 
1820,  when  the  income  was $105.28  ;  James  W.  Ward 
in  1827;  Nathan  Brown  in  1828;  Daniel  Pekley 


in  1829;  David  Tenney  Kimball,  Jr.,  in  1830; 
Joseph  Hale  in  1831-33,  when,  in  1831,  the  income 
was  $103.01  ;  Tolman  Willey  in  1834  ;  Dan  Weed, 
,1k.,  in  1835-40;  Ekexezer  S.  Stevens  in  |1841 ; 
Dan  Weed,  Jr.,  in  1842-45;  George  W.  Tewks- 
uury  in  1840;  Ezra  W.  Gale  in  1847—18;  Caleb 
Lamson  in  1849.  Arrangements  were  made  with 
REV.  John  P.  COWLES,  of  the  Seminary,  to  instruct 
the  grammar  scholars,  at  forty  cents  a  week,  'per 
capita,  1850;  then  with  the  town  for  a  High  School, 
wherein  Benjamin  P.  Chute  taught,  1851-52;  Jo- 
seph A.  Shores,  1853-56  ;  Lssachar  Lefavour,  of 
Beverly,  1S50-74.  In  1874,  when  the  present  Man- 
ning School  was  established,  the  feoffees  arranged 
with  the  trustees  and  town,  to  meet  the  obligation  of 
the  enfeoffment,  and  practically  have  contributed  since 
then  three  hundred  dollars  annually. 

Present  Value  of  the  Fund. — The  condition  of  this 
trust,  March  28,  1887,  according  to  the  treasurer's  re- 
port, was  as  follows:  "26§  old  rights  in  Jeffrey's 
Neck,  2  house-lots  in  Revere,  school-farm  in  Essex, 
Little  Neck,  deposit  in  Savings  Bank,  town  notes, 
Lynn  water-bond  and  cash,  valued  al  $11,514,  and 
yielding  an  income  of  about  $500." 

The  school  has  been  practically  in  the  control  of 
the  town  from  a  very  early  period,  by  right,  assump- 
tion, or  agreement,  and  since  1851  has  been  popular- 
ly called  the  Ipswich  li'ujli  School.  Along  near  the 
close  of  the  first  century,  and  again  near  the  close  of 
the  second,  it  was  less  efficient  than  at  other  times; 
and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  has  not  attained  to  the 
very  high  distinction  hoped  for  by  its  founders,  yet  it 
has  been  a  permanent  good  always,  and  most  of  the 
lime  of  excellent  worth.  The  trust  is  now  rapidly 
growing  in  pecuniary  value,  and  wisely  managed,  as 
now,  will  be  ill  the  future  a  large  and  efficient  educa- 
tional support. 

THE    MANNING  SCHOOL. 

The  Founder. — This  school  was  established  in  1874. 
Dr.  Thomas  Manning,  from  whom  it  took  its  name, 
was  the  founder.  He  was  son  of  Dr.  John  Manning, 
who  died  in  1824,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years,  after 
a  long,  useful,  public  service,  especially  given — aside 
from  his  professional  service — lo  the  cause  of- educa- 
tion. Pr.  Thomas  inherited  his  father's  sterling 
qualities,  his  generous  public  spirit,  and  perchance 
excelled  him.  lie  was  devoted  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  town,  energetic  in  advancing  her  business  inter- 
ests, and,  when  in  age  he  bethought  him  "  to  set  his 
house  in  order,"  as  a  crowning  service  of  his  life,  he 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  ample  fortune  to  the 
purpose  of  establishing  "a  High  School  ill  Hie  I  own  of 
Ipswich;  which  should  be  free  to  the  youth  of  the 
town  of  both  sexes." 

He  was  born  February  7,  1774,  and  died  February 
3,185-4.  He  gave  the  property  to  Richard  H.  Man- 
ning, of  Brooklyn,  Francis  C  Manning,  of  Boston  — 
brothers — and  Francis  H.  Blauchard,  of  Waltham,  in 
trust,  and  provided  that  the  school-house  should  be 
built  and  the  school  begun  in  the  year  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  thecost  not  to  ex- 
ceed one-third  of  the  devise. 

The  Trust. — The  doctor's  son,  however,  thought  that 
his  father's  long  and  serious  illness  in  bis  old  age  had 
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improperly  influenced  the  making  his  will,  which 
made  what  was  thought  by  many  an  inadequate  pro- 
vision for  him,  and  he  contested  it,  and  it  was  disal- 
lowed. The  son  then  paid  all  the  minor  bequests,  and, 
to  carry  out  the  views  or'  his  father,  generously  gave 
the  trustees,  in  1857,  about  one-third  of  the  remain- 
der, the  sum  of  $1 0,000. 

Here  Mr.  Blauchard  declined  to  serve  and  Mr.  Otis 
Kimball  was  elected  to  the  vacancy.  The  board  thus 
constituted  made  and  declared  the  deed  of  trust.  In 
1S^'.'  Mr.  F.  C.  Manning  died,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Ross, 
of  Ipswich,  was  elected  to  his  place:  and  in  April, 
1S74,  Dr.  Y.  G.  Hurd  was  appointed  a  trustee  in  place 
of  Otis  Kimball,  who  had  then  died.  About  this 
time  Otis  Kimball,  Jr.,  was  elected. 

Other  Bequests. — When  the  century  was  nearly 
completed  and  the  house  was  to  be  built,  and  the 
fund  was  found  too  small  to  meet  the  desired  end, 
providentially  came  to  hand  the  generous  bequest  of 
$4000  from  Dr.  JosEi'ir  Grki-.n  Cogswell,  of  New 
York  and  Cambridge,  one  of  Ipswich's  most  distin- 
guished sons  and  a  gentleman  of  unusual  scholarly 
attainments.  About  this  time,  too,  one  of  the  trus- 
tee, Mr.  Richard  H.  Manning,  contributed  the 
princely  sum  of  $15,000.  The  present  condition  of 
the  trust,  exclusive  of  the  buildings  and  laud,  which 
cost  §32,000,  is  about  $40,000. 

The  House  and  Appointments. — The  school-house  is 
a  two-story,  square  structure,  with  mansard  roof,  and 
has  rooms  for  cabinets,  apparatus  and  recitations, 
and,  on  the  third  floor,  a  spacious  and  serviceable 
hall.  The  architectural  design  was  by  Edward  R. 
Brown;  the  interior  design,  by  George  W.  Archer; 
the  trustee  supervision  of  the  work,  by  Joseph  Ross 
and  Dr.  Y.  G.  Ilurd;  and  the  design  of  the  furniture, 
by  Joseph  L.  Ross — all  Ipswich  men. 

The  cabinets  illustrative  of  natural  history  and 
mineralogy,  and  the  apparatus  for  chemical  and 
philosophical  experiments  are  excellent.  In  1842 
Mr.  Abraham  Hamniatt  donated  to  the  school  his  pri 
vate  cabinet  of  minerals,  which,  with  additions  pre- 
sented by  friends  of  the  school,  is  now  large,  choice 
and  well  arranged. 

IU  Dedication. — Thus  the  trustees  were  enabled  to 
meet  the  desire  of  the  founder  in  establishing  the 
school.  It  was  dedicated  in  thu  afternoon  of  Wed- 
nesday, August  2H,  1874.  The  exercises  were  con- 
ducted by  the  trustees  and  the  school  committee  of 
the  town,  and  consisted  of  addresses,  the  reading  of 
a  paper  on  the  Genealogy  of  the  Manning  Family, 
and  music.  The  president  of  the  trustees,  in  his 
opening  addresses,  remarked:  "The  noble  legacies  of 
the  dead  and  more  noble  gilts  of  the  living  have 
completed  and  furnished  a  structure  which  the  citi- 
zens of  Ipswich  may  look  upon  with  grateful  pride 
and  satisfaction." 

Mr.  R.  H.  Manning,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
trustees,  on  the  same  occasion  said,  that  the  equip- 
ments of  the  school  were  ample  to  prepare  students 
for  professional  studies,  but  its  special  object  was  "  to 
lay  the  foundation,  and  do  what  time  and  opportunity 
mav  allow  towards  the  superstructure  of  a  useful 
education  of  all  the  children  of  the  town."  "  The 
school  has  but  little  to  do  with  regularly  organized 
reli'-nous  matters."    It  was  open  for  "all  who  are 


qualified  to  receive  its  instructions  without  distinc- 
tion of  sex,  color,  race  or  religion."  "  "While,  there- 
fore, it  will  be  quite  within  its  province  to  do 
much  l'or  those  who  intend  to  make  literary  pursuits 
the  business  of  their  lives,  its  purpose  will  rather  be 
to  provide  an  education  which,  through  its  general 
influence  as  well  as  by  its  special  teaching,  shall 
tend  to  make  all  who  receive  it  able  to  perform  the 
common  duties  and  enjoy  the  common  blessings  of 
life  ;  to  make  them  better  observers  and  thinkers, 
and  consequently  better  farmers,  engineers  and  men 
of  business;  and  also,  by  laying  a  good  foundation, 
better  lawyers  and  doctors  and  ministers  and  states- 
men; and  above  all,  better  neighbors  and  citizens; 
better  and  manlier  men  and  better  and  more 
womanly  women." 

77ie  Principals. — The  teachers  have  been  Martin 
H.  Fiske,  1874-80;  George  N.  Cross,  1881-82;  A.  M. 
Osgood,  1883-84;  and  George  M.  Smith,  the  present 
incumbent.  Theschool  lias  graduated  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  pupils,  and  is  now,  more  than  ever, 
growing  in  popular  favor  and  influence. 

The  Trustees. — The  Board  id'  Trustees,  as  at  present 
constituted,  is  Dr.  Yorick  G.  Hurd,  president  ;  Rich- 
ard II.  Manning,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Joseph 
Ross,  Otis  Kimball  and  Theodore  F.  Cogswell. 

Richard  Hejjry  Manning.1  —  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  born  in  Ipswich,  February  1,  1809. 
His  name  at  first-  was  Henry.  It  was  after  his 
father's  death,  which  occurred  in  1.815,  that  he  as- 
sumed his  name.  His  mother,  whose  maiden-name 
was  Lydia  Pearson,  died  when  he  was  only  a  few 
mouths  old,  and  soon  alter  he  was  taken  home  by  his 
grandfather,  Dr.  John  Manning,  and  his  wife,  Lucy 
Boll es,  with  whom  his  father  also  lived  until  his 
death.  The  grandfather  was  a  leading  pioneer  of 
woolen  manufacturing  in  Massachusetts,  if  not  the 
first.  The  father  also  engaged  in  this  business  in  the 
old  building  which  stood  where  the  "  ( laldwell  Block  " 
now  stands.  A  good  mathematician  and  surveyor,  he 
was,  lor  one  \v inter  at,  least,  master  of  the  district 
school,  and  his  little  son,  six  years  old  when  his 
lather  died,  was  subject  to  his  instruction.  The  death 
of  his  grandmother,  with  whom  his  early  years  were 
very  happy,  consigned  him  to  the  care  of  his  paternal 
aunts,  whose  good  intentions  sometimes  failed  of 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  sensitive  and  grow- 
ing boy.  It  was  probably  on  this  account  that  he 
acceded  to  their  plan  for  sending  him  to  Dummer 
Academy,  in  Bj' field,  where  the  preceptor  was  Nehe- 
iniah  Cleaveland,  who  had  married  his  cousin,  Abby 
L\  Manning.  But  it  was  a  heart-breaking  business  to 
leave  bis  grandfather,  who  had  been  very  kind  to 
him  and  to  w  hom  he  was  very  necessary,  and  he  dared 
not  trust  himself  to  say  good-bye,  but  stole  away  early 
in  the  morning.  The  experience  entered  on  so  pain- 
fully was  very  beneficial,  .Mi',  and  Mrs.  Cleaveland 
proving  admirable  directors  of  his  studies  and  help- 
ing the  formation  of  his  character  with  affectionate 
and  judicious  guidance  of  his  habits  and  his  tastes. 
To  a  period  of  repression  succeeded  a  period  of 
genial  growth.  "  I  have  often  thought,"  he  wrote  not 
long  before  his  death,  "that  if  I  had  grown  up  from 
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early  childhood  with  more  sunshine  and  less  wind,  I 
should  not  have  wrapped  the  cloak  of  reserve  so 
closely  about  me,  and  might  have  been  less  censo- 
rious, of  gentler  and  more  considerate  speech,  and 
altogether  a  more  agreeable  member  of  society."  But 
if  he  ever  was  censorious,  harsh,  or  inconsiderate,  it 
must  have  been  at  a  period  to  which  the  memory  of 
his  later  friends  did  not  go  back. 

In  1S25,  after  about  eighteen  months  at  Byfield,  his 
school-days  came  to  an  end,  and  on  the  day  before  the 
laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument, 
June  24th,  he  entered  on  his  business  life  in  Boston, 
which  continued  with  a  single  change  of  employers 
till  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1831.  At  this 
time  his  intellectual  tendency  of  mind  and  earnest" 
ness  of  character  had  already  sensibly  declared  them- 
selves. With  no  taste  for  dissipation,  refusing  the 
summer  evening  punch  and  winter  Sunday  toddy 
proffered  by  his  employer,  in  whose  family  he  lived, 
he  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  reading  of  well- 
chosen  books  and  to  various  literarv  exercises  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  of 
which  he  was  a  director.  He  was  a  lover  of  the  poets 
as  well  as  of  the  historians  and  novelists,  and  could 
"drop  into  poetry"  himself  upon  occasion,  once 
keeping  up  for  some  time  a  tilt  of  verse,  incognito,  with 
Mrs.  Frances  Osgood,  not  unknown  to  fame;  ami  he 
never  got  to  be  so  practical  or  scientific  but  that  he 
could  revert  to  this  early  habit.  He  was  fond  of  re- 
vising the  hymns  sung  at  church  in  accordance  with 
his  scientific  predilections,  and  he  often  turned  a 
graceful  rhyme  to  bless  some  birthday  festival  or 
other  happy  anniversary  of  home  and  friends. 

Within  a  year  after  his  going  to  Philadelphia  he  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Fa ms worth  &  Manning) 
and  the  confidence  with  which  he  had  inspired  his 
employer  in  Boston  was  evidenced  by  his  willingness 
to  go  security  for  him  to  the  amount  of  several 
thousand  dollars.  In  Boston  he  had  not  taken  kindly 
to  the  Unitarianism  of  his  employer,  but  in  Phila- 
delphia, coining  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  Furness, 
he  became  an  ardent  Unitarian,  and  with  increasing 
liberality  and  growing  satisfaction  in  rationalistic  and 
scientific  methods,  he  remained  a  Unitarian  until  his 
death,  connected  for  the  last  thirty-five  years  of  his 
life  with  the  Second  Unitarian  Church  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  of  which  he  was  a  trustee  for  several  terms 
and  in  w  hich  he  was  always  greatly  loved  and  honored 
for  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels  and  the  goodness  of  his 
heart.  It  was  during  his  stay  in  Philadelphia  that  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Frances  .Augusta  Moore,  who 
became  his  wife  .Ian.  15,  1835,  and  died  in  March,  1839 
leaving  a  daughter  Adeline.  Mr.  Manning  was  again 
married,  Nov. 7, 1840,  to  Sarah  P. Swan,  w  ho  died  leav- 
ing a  daughter  Sarah,  Dec.  21 , 1 81 1 .  The  domestic  hap- 
piness, twice  laid  in  ruins,  was  again  renewed  June  2'.), 
1843,  when  he  married  Mary  D.  Weeks,  who  remained 
until  his  death  the  fit  companion  of  his  earnest  purpose 
and  generous  heart.  They  never  wearied  in  "  devising 
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liberal  things  "  for  those  of  their  own  household  and  for 
many  far  and  near  who  were  in  need  of  such  encourage- 
ment and  help  as  they  could  give.  The  children  of  this 
marriage  were  Henry  Swan  and  Mary  Channing,  and 
their  children,  with  those  of  the  daughter  Sarah,  were 
the  crowning  happiness  of  Mr.  Manning's  later  life. 
Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  domestic  life,  from 
1835  until  Iter  death,  in  1880,  his  sister  Elizabeth  was 
a  member  of  his  family,  with  a  mother-heart  for  all 
hischildren  and  a  helping  hand  for  every  needful  work. 

Mr.  Manning's  business  life  in  New  York  had  hardly 
begun  when  the  great  lire  of  1835  and  the  financial 
crash  of  1836  gave  a  sudden  check  to  his  incipient 
prosperity.  With  a  courageous  heart  he  set  out  again, 
this  time  alone,  as  a  dry-goods  jobber,  and  he  re- 
mained in  the  same  business  till  1851,  with  two  or 
three  different  partners  at  different  times.  After  a 
year  of  leisure,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Wil- 
liam C.  Squier,  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company.  In 
1855,  with  the  same  partner,  he  took  the  selling 
agency  of  the  Passaic  Zinc  Company,  and  made  no 
further  change  for  the  remainder  of  his  active  busi- 
ness life,  which  terminated  only  four  years  before 
his  death  His  partner  testifies,  that  in  the  thirty- 
two  years  of  their  connection,  they  never  had  one 
hour's  misunderstanding  or  one  word  of  anger  or  re- 
proach. His  year  of  leisure,  1851,  was  marked  by 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  characteristic  episodes 
of  his  career.  For  some  years  he  had  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  teachings  of  Fourier  and  other 
writers  upon  social  reorganization.  With  others,  he 
had  induced  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Channing  to 
come  to  Brooklyn  as  minister  of  a  society  wholly  free 
from  any  conventional  limitations.  Mr.  Channing 
was  profoundly  interested  in  social  questions  and 
stirred  up  a  generous  enthusiasm  for  them  in  the 
minds  of  his  hearers.  For  two  or  three  years  there 
was  a  series  of-'parlor  meetings,  at  which  the  times 
and  the  eternities  were  discussed  with  equal  warmth. 
To  these  meet  ings  came  many  able  men  and  women — 
Horace  Greeley  not  the  least  among  them,  and  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  in  Mr.  Manning's  estimation,  the  great- 
est; or,  at  any  rate,  the  ablest,  talker.  For  several 
months  she  Was  a  member  of  his  family,  while  on  I  he 
staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  In  the  slimmer  of 
1850  Mr.  Manning  boarded  tit  the  North  American 
Phalanx,  the  New  York-  "  Brook  Farm,"  with  sev- 
eral friends  and  their  families.  The  doctrines  of 
social  reorganization  which  he  had  been  brooding 
on  so  long,  were  thus  practically  tested,  and  the  result 
was  so  assuring  that  in  1851  he  built  a  collage  on  the 
Phalanx  grounds  and  spent  the  summer  there.  This 
was  the  episode  to  which  we  have  referred.  Mr. 
Manning  always  maintained  that  the  failure  of  the 
movement  was  owing  more  to  accidental  circum- 
stances than  to  intrinsic  causes,  ami  held  to  the 
necessity  for  changes  in  our  present  social  order  in 
the  direction  of  co-operative  life. 

Mr.  Maiming  never  forgot  his  native  town  and  had 
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at  all  times  relations  of  kinship  and  affection  with 
many  Ipswich  folks  ;  hut  that  which  brought  him 
into  the  closest  and  most  gratifying  contact  with  his 
former  townsmen  was  his  connection  with  the  "Man- 
ning School."  His  uncle,  Dr.  Thomas  Manning, 
dying  in  1S54,  left  nearly  all  his  moderate  fortune  in 
trust  to  him,  his  brother  Francis  and  Francis  II. 
Blanehard,  of  Waltham,  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  High  School  in  Ipswich.  The  will 
was  contested  by  the  only  son  of  Dr.  Manning  and 
it  was  disallowed  by  the  Probate  Court.  But  after  the 
son  had  paid  all  the  minor  bequests  of  the  will,  lie  gave 
one-third  of  the  sum  remaining,  about  ten  thousand 
dollars,  to  the  trustees  named  in  the  will,  with  which 
to  carry  out  his  lather's  wishes.  As  only  one-third 
could  be  spent  for  the  building,  it  seemed  best  not  to 
build  until  investment  had  .considerably  increased 
the  sum  in  hand.  The  investment  was  made  by  Mr. 
R.  H.  Manning,  and  so  successfully,  that  in  1X74  the 
original  sum  had  increased  to  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  then  the  bonds  representing  the 
whole  amount  were  stolen  by  a  thief,  who  liad  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Manning  into  his  office.  The  loss  of  no 
other  money  could  have  been  so  hard,  but  though  his 
cheek  was  for  a  moment  blanched,  the  next  morning 
(New  Year's  day)  he  made  his  usual  round  of  calls 
with  his  habitual  cheerfulness.  <  >f  the  stolen  money, 
he  at  length  recovered  the  larger  part.  What  could 
not  be  recovered,  he  made  up;  adding  to  this  a  sum 
which,  with  a  bequest  made  in  his  will,  constitutes 
an  amount  more  than  double  that  originally  in  hand. 
These  were  the  benefactions  of  a  man  of  moderate 
means,  of  whom  a  friend  has  said  that  "he  was  wisely 
economical,  in  order  that  he  might  be  nobly  gener- 
ous." Hut  he  gave  the  school  more  and  better  than 
money.  He  gave  a  well-selected  library,  into  the 
choice  of  w  hich  he  put  hundreds  of  thoughtful  hours. 
He  gave  his  constant  oversight  and  private  counsel, 
and  several  times  some  well-considered  public  wind 
in  furtherance  of  the  cause  lie  had  so  much  at  heart. 

Mr.  Manning  apprehended  his  position- as  a  citizen 
in  the  most  serious  maimer,  lie  was  always  deeply 
interested  in  Slate  and  national  polities  and  in  ques- 
tions of  municipal  reform.  His  anti-slavery  senti- 
ments dated  from  the  beginning  of  the  great  debate. 
Horace  Greeley  had  no  more  honored  friend,  anil  be 
made  him  one  of  the  administrators  of  his  will,  lie 
was  a  stanch  Republican,  and  when  the  ordeal  ol 
battle  succeeded  to  the  strife  of  words,  he  was  proud 
to  have  a  soldier-son,  and  with  the  co-operation  of 
his  wife  and  sister,  did  what  he  could  lor  the  allevia- 
tion of  the  suffering  and  sorrow  of  the  time.  His 
connection  with  civil  service  reform  was  close  and 
earnest  from  the  start,  and  the  last  public  duty  he 
assumed  (but  did  not  live  to  perform)  was  that  of  an 
examiner  under  the  civil  service  rules.  His  last  ill- 
ne-s  began  October  25th  and  he  died  Nov.  2d,  1887. 

There  was  no  more  hospitable  roof  than  his  in  all 
the  land.    There  was  welcome  under  it  not  only  for 


the  fortunate  and  happy  who  could  bring  their  health 
and  cheer,  but  for  those  who  had  been  bruised  and 
maimed  in  life's  hard  fray.  -  Madame  Zulavsky,  an 
exile  from  Hungary,  the  sister  of  Louis  Kossuth,  had 
her  last  sickness  here.  The  gravity  of  Mr.  Manning's 
mind  and  character  attracted  to  him  many  wise  and 
noble  spirits.  He  had  a  genius  for  friendship,  and  his 
friends  were  often  persons  of  exceptional  ability  and 
worth.  Horace  Greeley  and  Margaret  Fuller  have 
been  already  named.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  Salem 
thinker  and  reformer,  was  another.  Professor  E.  L. 
Youmans,  with  whose  scientific  thought  he  was  en- 
tirely sympathetic,  was  perhaps  the  closest  of  them  all 
But  he  did  not  demand  high  culture  and  ability  from 
all  his  friends.  To  be  simple  and  sincere  and  kind  was 
a  sufficient  claim  on  his  regard  ;  or  to  be  in  need  of  any 
help  that  he  could  give.     He  had  a  gift  for  doing 

"  Little  kindnesses  which  most  leave  undone  or  despise." 
An  "advanced  thinker''  always,  he  never  lost  the 
art  of  sweet,  old-fashioned  courtesy.  He  was  remark- 
able for  the  comprehensiveness  and  balance  of  his 
powers.  With  great  practical  ability  he  united  an 
admirable  gift  for  speculative  thought,  and  while  thus 
profoundly  intellectual,  he  was  pre-eminently  a  "man 
of  sentiment,"  without  ever  being  sentimental.  His 
feelings  were  extremely  sensitive  and  warm.  And  so 
it  was  that,  however  admirable  in  every  wider  sphere, 
it  was  in  his  home-life  that  he  revealed  his  most  es- 
sential character.  lie  wrote  such  letters  as  men 
used  to  write  when  as  yet  there  was  no  penny  post. 
They  were  not  often  long,  but  they  were  always  care- 
fully considered  and  gracefully  expressed.  For  other 
forms  of  literary  expression  he  was  well  equipped. 
His  printed  speeches  and  addresses  and  the  papers 
that  he  published  upon  various  subjects,  though  but 
few,  are  evidence  that  if  he  had  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  a  life  of  thought  and  literary  expression, 
he  might  have  won  an  enviable  fame.  Hut  there  is 
nothing  to  regret.  He  could  have  done  no  better 
than  to  show  by  his  example  that,  a  life  of  constant 
and  exacting  business  cares  can  be  conjoined  with 
intellectual  pursuits  and  noble  charities  and  genial 
fellowship,  and  such  social  usefulness  as  is  still  alive 
and  operative  when  the  places  that  have  known 
us  know  us  no  more  forever. 

THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

Origin. — 'Ibis  system  has  been  the  growth  of  years 
and  exigencies.  In  1642  the  town  voted  that  there 
be  a  free  school.  Such  a  school  was  to  teach  "  read- 
ing, writing  and  cyphering."  In  16<>4  Mil.  Andrews 
was  invited  to  teach.  In  109.")  Nathaniel  Rust,  Jr., 
taught  at  Chebacco,  and  the  following  year  was  in- 
vited to  settle  as  master.  In  J7(>2  Chebacco  was  al- 
lowed to  erect  a  school-house  on  the  common,  and  in 
1713  WILLIAM  GmDINGS  was  master  there.  In  1714 
the  town  voted  to  have  a  school  in  the  watch-house, 
and  in  1719  it  was  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Wil- 
liam Soxk,  a  fisherman,  by  reason  of  sickness,  was 
granted  a  room  in  the  Almshouse  for  a  school.  The 
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Hamlet  %-oted  March  10, 1730,  to  build  a  school-house 
f..r  their  accommodation  ;  aud  on  the  30th  the  town 
appropriated  one  hundred  pounds  for  three  masters 
for  the  First,  Chebacco  and  Hamlet  Parishes.  This 
«t«  the  sum  paid  by  Gilford  Cogswell  in  settlement 
of  the  Grammar  School  claim.  The  First  Parish  had 
£41,  the  Hamlet  committee  £20,  the  Chebacco  com- 
mittee £20,  Mark  How  for  West  Parish  (afterwards 
Linebrook)  £41S.<.  9&,  Moses  Davis  for  his  neighbor- 
hood £0  Us.  10'i.,  and  Deacon  Fellows  for  his  neighbor- 
hood £24?.,  thus  outlining  the  present  district  system. 
The  selectmen,  May  22,  1732,  engaged  Henry  Snx- 
LAlt  to  teach,  and  granted  him  the  use  of  one  end  of 
the  Almshouse  for  that  purpose. 
;  Supervision. — The  committee  of  the  First  Parish 
agreed  with  him  to  teach  a  quarter  for  eight  pounds. 
No  further  appropriation  was  made  till  ordered  by 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  when,  1740,  the  Gram- 
mar School  (which  see)  and  the  reading  and  writing 
schools  were  served  together.  In  1742  eighteen 
pounds  of  the  school  rents,  old  tenor,  were  "ad- 
judged"  to  each  Chebacco  ami  Hamlet,  and  twenty- 
eight  pounds  of  said  rents,  old  tenor,  "  to  those  parts 
of  the  First  Parish  as  have  least  benefit  from  the 
Grammar  School,"  and  the  same  year  the  selectmen 
were  to  visit  the  schools  once  a  quarter,  and  invite 
the  minister  to  attend  with  them,  the  germ  of  our 
present  committee  supervision. 

In  1743  a  committee  of  live  were  chosen  to  visit 
the  schools,  as  often  as  they  thought  proper,  and  in- 
quire into  the  conduct  of  the  master  and  the  behavior 
of  the  scholars,  and  report  to  the  town.  In  1750  the 
town  appropriated  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  old 
tenor,  for  a  master  who  was  to  be  employed  three 
months  and  two  weeks  at  Chebacco,  three  months 
and  two  weeks  at  the  Hamlet,  two  months  at  Line- 
brook,  and  otherwise  as  directed  by  the  selectmen. 
This  amount  and  plan  of  appropriation  continued  a 
number  of  years. 

In  17G1  the  General  Court  authorized  the  sale  of 
school  rights  in  Birch  Island,  Bush  Hill,  Bartholo- 
mew Hill  and  Chebacco  Woods,  and  the  next  year 
rejected  proposals  to  .sell  the  school  farm.  A  school  | 
house  was  built  at  Linebrook,  on  laud  two  rods  front 
and  four  rods  deep,  enfeoffed  by  Jeremiah  Smith 
October  30,  1705,  so  long  as  used  for  the  purpose  of  a 
•  school.  In  1783  the  town  employed  two  masters,  and 
raised  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  for  schools,  and 
granted  land  for  a  school-house  near  Joseph  Fowler's 
lane.  , 

Appropriations. — The  yearly  appropriation,  1785- 
94,  was  £100;  1795-96,  £230;  1707-1801,  $700.00  ; 
1802,  $900;  1810,  $1200;  1810,  $1500;  18-10,  $1000; 
1804,  $2000;  1861,  $2500 ;  1800,  $3000;  1808,  $3500; 
1871,  $4000;  1880,  $4400  and  $2300  for  High 
School.  ' 

In  1791  the  visiting  committee  consisted  of  forty 
members  ;  eleven  in  the  body  of  the  town,  seven  at 
Chebacco,  nine  at  the  Hamlet,  five  at  Linebrook,  two 
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at  Candlewood,  two  at  Argilla,  two  at  Moses  .Tewett's 
and  two  at  John  Patch's. 

The  Studies. — The  variety,  extent  and  relative  im- 
portance of  the  studies  a  century  ago,  may  best  be 
learned  from  perusing  the  committee's  instruction 
from  the  town  April  2,  1792,  viz.:  "To  go  with  the 
Latin  scholars  to  the  Grammar  School,  are  those  who 
study  English  grammar,  those  who  are  to  be  taught 
in  book-keeping  and  after  them,  the  foremost  in  read- 
ing and  spelling,  until  the  number  in  the  Grammar 
School  shall  rise  to  a  third  part  of  the  whole  existing 
number  in  both.  To  read  well  in  the  Bible  and  spell 
should  be  necessary  qualifications  for  entering  as  stu- 
dents in  English  grammar.  To  be  taught  in  book- 
keeping, the  pupil  must  have  gone  through  the  four 
first  rules  of  arithmetic,  simple  and  compound;  Re- 
ductions in  both  parts ;  the  Rules  of  Proportion,  di- 
rect, inverse  and  compound  ;  and  the  rules  of  Prac- 
tice. The  master  of  the  English  school  shall  attend 
upon  all  in  Arithmetic  except  the  Latin  scholars  and 
those  in  book-keeping  as  aforesaid.  In  both  schools 
the  Catechism  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  with  Dr. 
Watts'  explanatory  Notes  and  the  Catechism  by  the 
same  author  be  constantly  used  as  much  as  three  or 
four  times  a  week  according  to  the  different  grades  of 
the  scholars,  until  the  same  are  committed  to  memo- 
ry." The  practice  of  teaching  the  Catechism  lasted 
till  1820. 

Committees  Chosen.- — In  1794  a  committee  of  seven 
was  chosen  to  consider  the  subject  of  schooling.  They 
recommended  a  committee  "to  regulate  and  visit  the 
schools,  as  it  is  thought  it  would  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  masters  and  scholars,  and  consequently 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  education  of  the  youth." 
A  committee  of  nine  were  chosen.  In  1795  live  were 
chosen;  in  1790,  nine;  in  1798,  seven  ;  and  the  same 
in  1800.    The  number  now  is  three. 

Districts. — Shortly  after  1SO0  the  school  districts 
were  defined  by  metes  and  bounds.  Some  twenty- 
live  years  later,  prudential  committees  were  em- 
ployed. This  plan  was  probably  the  remains  of  the 
idd  system  of  parish  committees  respectively.  Still 
later,  by  some  ten  years,  the  prudential  committees 
were  empowered  to  hire  their  respective  teachers. 
The  prudential  system  was  abolished  in  April,  1809, 
when  the  district  property  was  appraised  and  pur- 
chased by  the  town. 

Expense. — The  present  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
is  six  hundred  and  eighty,  distributed  in  seven  un- 
graded schools,  three  primary,  three  intermediate  and 
one  high.  The  total  cost  for  the  year  is  seventy-six 
hundred  dollars,  making  a  per  capita  cost  of  eleven 
and  eighteen-one-hundredths  dollars. 

Our  Schools  Free. — The  existence  and  importance 
of  schools  was  inbred  in  our  ancestors,  and  the  first 
and  leading  thought  in  relation  to  them  was  that  they 
should  be  free.  Their  first  vote  declared  the  senti- 
ment, and  along  the  years  circumstances  have  been 
made  subservient,  and  pecuniary  ability  has  been 
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pledged  to  hasten  the  grand  consummation.  With 
free  text-books  in  the  hands  of  the  scholars,  as  has 
been  the  ease  for  the  last  year  or  two,  our  schools  are 
absolutely  free.  If  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are 
conversant  with  the  affairs  of  men,  there  is  a  multi- 
tude of  our  citizen  benefactors  with  the  Paines,  and 
Hubbard,  and  Cross,  and  Burley,  and  Manning,  and 
Cogswell  at  their  head,  uniting  with  the  generous 
living  in  one  glad  acclaim  for  the  fruition  of  their 
hope — absolutely  i'ree  schools  for  all  our  sons  and 
daughters. 

THE  irsAVICH  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

The  Academy. — The  institution  now  or  lately  known 
by  the  above  title  was  incorporated  February  28, 
182S,  by  the  name  of  the  Proprietors  of  Ipswich  Acad- 
emy. The  incorporators'  names  were  Nathaniel  Lord, 
Jr.,  Joseph  Farley,  Ammi  R.  Smith,  George  W.  Hart 
and  Charles  Kimball.  They  could  hold  a  personal 
estate  of  ten  thousand  dollars  and  a  real  of  eight 
thousand  dollars.  The  building  was  completed  early 
in  1S2G,  fifty-six  feet  long,  thirty-five  wide  and  two 
stories  high,  at  a  cost  of  four  thousand  dollars.  The 
last  Wednesday  in  the  following  April,  Rev.  Hervey 
WILBUR  opened  the  school  and  with  a  female  assist- 
ant taught  one  year.  In  his  advertisement  lie  called 
the  school  a  Classical  Seminary  for  Young  Ladica.  In 
May,  1827,  James  W.  Ward  began,  and  he  continued 
to  March,  1828. 

The,  Seminary. — In  1818  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  a 
descendant  of  Thomas,  of  Ipswich  in  1G42,  opened  in 
Byfield  the  pioneer  school  for  educating  young  ladies. 
Two  of  his  assistant  pupils,  Miss  Grant  and  Miss 
Lyon,  went  out  and  opened  schoolson  the  same  plan. 
These  designs  were  not  long  in  maturing;  female 
schools  soon  became  a  settled  fact,  and  the  proprietors 
of  the  Ipswich  Academy,  imbibing  the  sentiment, 
made  their  school  a  seminary,  and,  in  the  well-chosen 
words  of  another, 

"Ipswich  was  favored  for  m  arly  half  a  century  with  a  celebrated 
school  for  young  ladles.  A  large  and  commodious  edifice,  erected  in 
1825,  was  in  April,  1828,  placed  without  rent  in  the  bands  of  Miss  /..  I. 
Grant,  llien  already  well  and  widely1  kiiowu  us  nil  Instructor.  Many  of 
her  scholar*  followed  Iter  from  the  Adams  Female  Academy  in  Derry,  N. 
It.,  where  rdie  had  taught  with  great  success,  and  her  Ijiswich  School 
becauieat  once  thu  resort  of  young  holies  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Her  aide  associate,  Mary  Lyon,  and  other  competent  assistants  helped 
her  to  make  it  orre  of  the  host  itr  the  land.  She  arranged  a  course  of 
study,  liberal  for  the  times,  established  regular  classes— junior,  middle 
and  senior— to  which  Students  were  admitted  on  examination,  and  intro- 
duced the  custom  of  conferring  diplomas  on  those  w  ho  completed  tho 
course.  She  made  education  the  handmaid  of  religion,  the  Bible  a  daily 
study,  and  the  school  a  nursery  of  character  and  scholarship.  Her 
scholars  were  in  great  demand  as  teachers,  and  so  known  and  prized  for 
purity  of  intention  and  active  usefulness  that  wherever  They  went  their 
presence  was  a  recommendation  and  advcitisimenl  of  the  Seminary. 

"Mis*  Grant's  bops  of  founding  a  college  for  ladies  at  Ipswich  was 
frustrated  more  by  the  delicate  state  of  her  health  than  by  the  want  of 
funde,  hut  her  ideas  were  happily  incorporated  in  the  Alt,  Ilolyoke  Sem- 
inary by  her  associate,  Mary  Lyon,  its  eminent  founder.  Hiss  Grant 
resigned  the  charge  of  the  school  in  1839,  having  bad  during  her  eleven 
years  at  Ipnrich  H'tH  scholars,  of  whom  130  were  full  graduates,  and  to 
that  date  twenty  bad  become  missionaries  of  the  American  Board,  anil 
4fe*l  teachers  in  various  parts  of  our  own  country. 

"In  1MI  Mite  Grant  was  married  to  lion.  Wru.  B.  Barrister,  of  New- 


buryport ;  she  survived  in  honor  and  usefulness  till  1874.  Her  memory 
is  preserved  in  an  excellent  volume,  "Tho  Use  of  a  Life,"  printed  by 
tho  American  Tract  Society. 

"In  the  spring  of  18-14  the  trustees,  after  various  changes  and  disap- 
pointments, installed  Uev.  and  Mis  John  P.  Covvles fts  principals.  Mr. 
Cowles  was  a  graduate  of  Yule  College,  classof  182G,  mid  lias  been  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  the  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  while  Mrs. 
Cowles,  for  ten  years  before  Iter  marriage,  had  been  associated  either  as 
pupil  or  teacher  with  Miss  Grant  or  Miss  Lyon.  They  brought  to  their 
work  industry,  energy  and  zeal,  and  with  the  aid  of  vigorous  and  accom- 
plished assistants,  mostly  of  their  own  training,  they  not  only  kept  up 
(he  previous  moral  and  religious  tone  of  the  institution,  but  raised  its 
classical  and  literary  character  to  equal,  if  not  surpass,  the  general  ad- 
vance in  tho  country.  Young  ladies,  from  ono  to  two  hundred, according 
to  tho  accommodations  for  boarding  in  tho  village,  soon  gathered  around 
them,  often  continuing  with  them  three,  four  or  five  years  before  grad- 
uation. 

"  Although  the  etocliholders  had  granted  the  use  of  their  property 
rent  free,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  much  needed  improvements,  the  principals 
bought  it  and  added  to  it  the  adjacent  Hutch  estate,  thus  extending  the 
grounds  to  the  river,  and  by  means  of  fencing,  terracing,  grading  and 
planting  fruit  and  ornamental  troes,  shrubs  and  vinos,  they  transformed 
it  into  one  of  tho  fairest,  as  it  hud  always  been  ouo  of  the  airiest  and 
healthiest,  sites  of  tho  village.  For  thirty-two  years  they  continued 
their  onward  and  upward  way,  ever  teaching  and  training  minds  in  the 
line  of  natural  development,  faithful  study,  careful  investigation  and  un- 
shackled freedom  and  independence  of  thought.  Their  students,  no  less 
than  Mrs.  Barrister's,  have  enrolled  themselves  as  thinkers,  toilers, 
teachers  and  writers,  whoso  names  their  country -men  and  country-wo 
men  w  ill  not  soou  nor  willingly  let  die." 

The  school  was  closed  in  1870. 

Sunday-Schools. — One  of  the  most  powerful  edu- 
cational agencies  of  the  present  time  is  the  Sunday- 
school.  Our  schools  enroll  as  many  scholars  as  the 
day  schools  and  even  more.  They  embrace  all  ages, 
and  although  they  have  one  grand  central  theme 
there  is  a  correlation  of  themes,  which  gives  breadth 
and  scope  to  their  work  and  enhances  their  influence 
and  importance.  The  youngest  are  taught  to  talk, 
to  read,  to  memorize;  others  study  geography,  his- 
tory, biography,  and  still  others  comparative  ethics, 
and  the  methods  and  principles  of  Christian  living, 
preparing  the  mind  and  heart  and  soul  lor  an  intelli- 
gent reception  of  the  gilt  of  eternal  life.  As  re- 
ported, there  are  8,034,478  scholars  thus  engaged  in 
the  United  States,  seven  millions  of  whom  are  child- 
ren and  youth.  The  same  report  .estimates  nine  mil- 
lion children  and  youth  not  yet  reached — a  glorious 
work  and  opportunity.  The  schools  here  were  or- 
ganized in  the  First  ami  South  Churches  in  1816, 
and  atLinebrook  about  1818,  In  1832  or  1833  the 
First  Church  school  had  t  wo  hundred  scholars  and 
three  hundred  and  eighty-four  volumes  in  the  library; 
the  South  Church  school  had  two  hundred  scholars 
and  four  hundred  and  fifty  volumes;  the  Methodist 
Church  school  one  hundred  and  thirty  scholars  and 
three  hundred  and  ninety  volumes.  The  First  Church 
school  now  has  two  hundred  scholars  and  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  volumes.  The  Line  Brook  Church 
school  fifty  scholars  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
volumes.  These  teachers  labor  without  pay;  they 
give  their  time  and  exertions  for  the  love  they  bear 
the  cause.  Their  influence  upon  the  moral  and  social 
condition  of  the  town  is  great,  and  their  office  deserves 
a  more  helpful  public  recognition. 
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LiBRABIES- — There  were  two  libraries  in  town  in 
!  -  '.  They  were  called  the  social  and  the  religious, 
a.-i  i  had  each  about  three  hundred  volumes.  They 
arv  now  out  of  remembrance.  One  was  kept  in  the 
town  house,  and  unpaid  fines  and  dues  excluded  one 
and  another  ot'  the  proprietors  till  only  two  or  three 
remained,  when  the  books  were  divided  to  each,  and 
iLe  library  closed. 

The  present  "  Free  Public  Library  "  was  founded 
in  InJS  by  the  munificence  of  Captain  Augustine 
Heard.  It  was  opened  to  the  public,  March  1,  1S(>9. 
Captain  Heard  donated  the  building,  three  thousand 
volumes,  and  an  endowment  fund  of  $10,000,  making 
a  grand  total  of  about  $40,000.  This  gift  was  sup- 
plemented by  Prof.  Daniel  Treadwell,  of  Harvard 
College,  who  gave  his  private  library,  some  valuable 
paintings  and  a  fund  of  $20,000.  Those  princely 
gifts  have  made  the  lives  of  these  gentlemen  a  per- 
petual blessing.  The  trustees  are  Hon.  George  Has- 
kell. Zenas  Cushing.  Joseph  Ross  and  ex  officio,  the 
principal  of  the  Manning  High  School  and  the  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Congregational  Church.  Miss  Lydia 
Caldwell  has  been  the  librarian  from  the  very  first 
and  has  proved  herself  very  efficient.  The  library 
contains  some  more  than  ten  thousand  volumes, 
which  have  been  selected  with  great  care,  especially 
the  works  of  fiction,  which  are  scrupulously  stand- 
ard, and  which  constitute  three-fourths  of  the  books 
loaned. 

Books. — New  England's  fir.->t  book  of  poetry  was 
by  Mrs.  Anna  Bradstreet,  early  of  Ipswich.  One  of 
the  first  histories  of  Xew  England  was  by  an  Ips- 
wich clergyman,  William  Hubbard.  The  first  Latin 
book  printed  in  America  was  by  Rev.  John  Norton, 
of  Ipswich.  The  "  Body  of  Liberties,"  containing 
the  essence  of  our  civil  rights  to-day,  and  the  "Sim- 
ple Cobbler  of  Agawam,"  long  to  be  remembered  as 
an  old-time  classic,  were  the  work  of  the  author, 
preacher,  jurist  and  scholar,  Nathaniel  Ward,  of  Ips- 
wich. These  are  a  few  of  the  most  illustrious  names. 
Fur  two  centuries,  Ipswich  clergymen  and  scholars 
[umitfil  ninny  publications ;  hut  now  the  profession  of 
Authorship  precludes  llic  double  vocation  that  for- 
merly obtained,  and  clergyman  and  scholar  and 
author  have  each  his  respetive  province.  A  little 
volume  of  poems,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Edward  G. 
Hull,  was  issued  in  IKS').  Mr.  John  Patch  has  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems,  lie  was  a  poet  of  very 
high,  if  not  the  highest  rank.  He  had  genius  of  a 
marked  character.  His  compositions  evince  poetic 
fervor  and  keen  appreciation  of  both  moral  and  physi- 
cal beauty.  He  had  warm  partialities  for  the  sea  and 
all  that  concerns  it,  and  for  nature  in  all  her  varying 
moods.  Many  of  his  best  poems  are  sea  pictures  and 
descriptions  of  rural  scenes.  His  versification  is 
noble,  and  his  poems  in  general  have  worthy  com- 
pleteness. A  tone  of  calm  elevation  and  hopeful 
contemplation  is  well  sustained  throughout.  The 
rhythm  is  well  modulated,  and  in  some  of  his  shorter 


poems  inexpressibly  pathetic.  His  poems  are  richly 
ideal,  and  abound  in  detached  images  of  exceeding 
beauty  and  of  high  merit. 

Newspapers. — One  of  the  best  popular  educators  is 
a  carefully  edited  family  newspaper.    The  first  news- 
paper started  here  was   The  Ipswich  Journal.    It  was 
issued  weekly  by  John  H.  Harris,  who  began  its  publi- 
cation in  July,  1827,  and  discontinued  it  August,  1828. 
The  next  venture  was  The  Ipswich  Register,  edited 
by  Eugene  F.W.Gray,  and  published  by  Gray  & 
Smith.  It  was  a  weekly  ;  it  began  June  1 , 1837,  and,  we 
presume,  was  issued  last,  May  25,  1838.    The  next  was 
The  Ipswich  Clarion,  begun  February  23,  1850,  and  is- 
sued fortnightly  by  Timothy  B.  Ross.    It  was  folio 
and  very  newsy.    The  first  Saturday  in  January, 
1SG8,  the  TpswicJi  Bulletin  first  appeared.  It  continued 
till  about  August  1st.   The  proprietor,  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Felt,  of  Salem,  proposed  to  furnish  a  paper  to 
each  of  several  towns,  cheaply,  by  having  local  cor- 
respondents who  were  to  manage  their  respective 
localities,  and  by  changing  the  name  of  the  print  to 
correspond.    Thus  the  Rochport  Quarry  and  the  Ips- 
wich Bulletin  were  the  same  with  change  of  name. 
The  plan  was  new,  an  advance  thought,  and  had 
merits,  besides  being  the  first  deviation  from  the  old 
method.    Soon  after  came  the  "  patent"  sheets,  then 
sterotyped  stories  and  news.    The  next  was  Thelps- 
wich  Advance  with  Mr.  Edward  B.Putnam  as  editor 
and  proprietor.    He  began  July  3,1871,  and  con- 
tinued till  March  16,  1872,  when  Edward  L.  Daven- 
port and  Frederick  W.  Goodwin,  having  purchased 
the  establishment,  began  its  publication  as  The  Ips- 
wich Chronicle.    They  ran  it  about  ten  months,  and 
Mr.  (.rood win  sold  his  interest  to  his  partner,  who 
alone  began  January  4,  18?:!,  and  continued  four 
years,  when  Lyman  H.  Daniels  bought  it  and  began 
its  publication  January  6,  1877.    Mr.  Daniels  asso- 
ciated with  him,  January  1,  1881,  Mr.  I.  J.  Potter, 
who  purchased  Mr.  Daniels'  interest,  June  41  h,  of  the 
same  year,  and  September  9,  1882,  changed  the  large, 
unwieldy  folio  to  the  present  neat  quarto.    Within  a 
year  or  two,  Mr.  Potter  has<  associated  himself  with 
his  brothei',  .1.  M.  Potter,  and  is  now  joint  proprietor 
of  the  Ipswich  Chronicle,  the  Amesbury  Villager,  the 
Lynn  Reporter,  the  Iajwii  Bee,  and  the  Yankee  Blade, 
Boston.    Recently,  September  10,  188G,  began  The 
Ipswich  Independent ,  a  sizable  folio,  edited  by  Mr. 
Charles  G.  Hull. 

The  Bueley  Fuse.— Captain  William  Burley 
was  a  native  of  Ipswich,  born  January  6,  1750.  He 
died  in  Beverly  December  22,  1822,  and  left  to  his  na- 
tive town  a  bequest  of  fifty  dollars  to  be  paid  annu- 
ally for  ten  years  "  for  the  sole  purpose  of  teaching- 
poor  children  to  read  and  instructing  them  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion."  The  town 
voted,  April  7,  1823,  "expressive  of  their  respect  to 
his  memory."  The  executors  agreed  with  the  town 
that  the  equity  should  be  liquidated  in  one  payment. 
Accordingly,  an  act  of  incorporation,  dated  June  18, 
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1825,  was  obtained,  and  "Nathaniel  Lord,  Jr.,  and 
"William  Conant,  Jr.,  Esquires,  Josiah  Brown  and 
John  Kimball,  gentlemen,  and  Daniel  Cogswell,  mer- 
chant," became  a  "body  politic"  by  the  name  of 
"The  Trustees  of  the  Burley  Educational  Fund  in 
Ipswich."  The  amount  of  the  trust  was  five  hundred 
dollars,  but  the  Sunday-schools  and  the  Bible  socie- 
ties, and  our  admirable  system  of  free  schools  and 
school-books,  are  performing  the  mission  of  this  be- 
quest almost  entirely,  and  the  fund  only  labors  to 
grow.  It  is  now  seven  thousand  five  huudred  dol- 
lars. Some  future  Legislature  may  inappropriate  it, 
when,  in  a  maturcr  growth  and  strength,  it  will  per- 
form a  wider  range  of  service,  and  the  generous 
thought  fulness  of  the  donor  build  wiser  and  better 
than  he  planned. 

Abraham  Hammatt. — Among  the  men  who  have 
fostered  the  educational  growth  of  our  town,  and  de- 
serve a  warm  sentiment  of  regard,  is  Mr.  Hammatt. 
He  was  born  in  Plymouth  in  17S0  of  Puritan  ancestry, 
and  there  learned  the  trade  of  rope-making.  In  1800 
lie  removed  to  Bath,  Me.,  and  began  business  for  him- 
self. Years  of  industry  and  frugality  gave  him  a 
competence.  He  then  devoted  his  time  and  talents 
to  literature  and  science,  for  which  lie  had  a  line 
taste.  He  was  said  to  have  been  the  best  scholar  in 
Bath,  not  excepting  the  men  of  any  of  the  learned 
professions.  He  died  August  9,  1854,. aged  seventy- 
four  years.  About  eighteen  years  before,  he  removed 
to  this  town.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  England 
Historical-Genealogical  Society,  and  was  by  them 
considered  a  true  antiquarian  and  an  accurate  gene- 
alogist. In  his  death  they  sustained  a  severe  loss. 
He  was  for  a  long  time  feoffee  of  the  grammar  school 
and  member  of  the  Town  School  Board.  He  was  an 
earnest  and  efficient  officer,  and  his  genial  presence 
was  always  welcome  in  the  school-room.  In  his 
later  years  he  prepared  "Early  Inhabitants  of 
Ipswich,"  copied  the  ancient  inscriptions  in  the 
High  Street  Cemetery,  and  wrote  a  bi-centennial  his- 
tory of  the  grammar  school — all  noble,  serviceable 
labors.  His  deatli  closed  a  blameless,  benevolent  ami 
useful  life. 

AXKE  BraDSTKEET  was  born  in  Northampton, 
England,  in  1612.  She  married  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  in  1630  came  to  this  country.  Her  father  was 
Governor  Thomas  Dudley,  her  husband  Governor 
Simon  Bradstreet.  She  resided  in  Ipswich  about 
twenty  years,  and  then  removed  with  her  husband  to 
Andover.  She  was  the  earliest  poet  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  was  noble  and  gifted.  lie  v.  Cotton  Mather 
wrote, — "Her  poems,  divers  times  printed,  have  af- 
forded a  grateful  entertainment  unto  the  ingenious, 
and  a  monument  for  her  memory,  beyond  the  state- 
liest marble."  Rev.  John  Norton  calls  her  "  the  mir- 
ror of  her  age  and  the  glory  of  her  sex."  The  second 
edition  of  her  poems  is  said  "  to  be  the  work  of  a 
woman  honored  and  esteemed  where  she  lives  for  her. 
gracious  demeanor,  her  eminent  parts,  her  pious  con- 


versation, her  courteous  disposition,  her  exact  dili- 
gence in  her  place,  and  discreet  managing  of  her 
family  occasions  ;  and,  more  than  so,  these  poems  are 
the  fruit  of  but  some  few  hours  curtailed  from  her 
sleep  and  oilier  refreshment's."  She  was  as  much 
loved  for  gentleness,  discretion  and  domestic  dili- 
gence as  she  was  admired  for  her  genius,  wit  and  love 
of  learning.    Her  death  occurred  September  10, 1672. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 
IPSWICH  {Continued). 

MILITARY  AND  MARTIAL. 

The  Situation. — Although  this  town  had  a  very 
fortunate  situation  as  regards  the  Indians,  yet,  in  the 
same  manner,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  as  the 
frontier  towns,  our  ancestors  were  obliged  to  he  ever 
on  the  alert,  and  ever  ready  to  meet  an  active  display 
of  the  treachery,  perfidy  and  jealousy  of  the  red  man. 
As  our  later  New  England  ancestors  planted  the 
school-house  by  the  church,  very  truly  ami  wisely 
our  early  ancestors  planted  a  fort  also.  The  Eastern 
Indians  were  jealous,  blood-thirsty  and  cruel,  and  any 
day  or  night  their  war  canoes  might  float  in  our  har- 
bor. They  were  active,  among  other  tribes,  in  plot- 
ting mischief  and  instilling  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction. 
At  the  south — in  Eastern  Connecticut  and  Western 
Rhode  Island,  and  extending  from  the  sea  several 
leagues  to  the  north  —  were  the  Pequods,  a  race,  the 
[  quintessence  of  jealousy,  cruel  mischief  and  murder, 
j  Their  emissaries  were  in  every  camp;  they  were  a 
j  scourge  from  the  very  first.  Every  hamlet,  every 
home,  was  in  jeopardy  and  (ear.  The  sudden  rush 
of  attack  and  the  startling  war-whoop  were  their  dec- 
laration of  war,  and  whoever  was  surprised  thereby 
paid  the  penalty  with  his  blood  and  scalp. 

Caution. — This  condition  of  circumstances  occa- 
sioned a  careful  carriage,  and  an  adequate  protection 
of  some  weapon  of  defence.  The  musket  was  the 
white  man's  vade  mecum  upon  the  road,  in  the  field 
and  workshop,  and  at  church  and  home.  To  meet 
this  emergency  the  town's  people  maintained  watches 
and  erected  forts;  powder  was  kept  in  store  under 
penalty;  night  signals  and  day  signals  of  alarm  were 
established;  companies  were  formed,  and  the  entire 
populace  were  minute-men. 

Means. —  In  1683  it  was  ordered  that  Saugus,  Sa- 
lem and  Agawam  assist  Boston  in  building  a  fort. 
The  next  year  the  Ipswich  assistant  is  ordered  to  so- 
licit funds  for  a  movable  fort  at  Boston  ;  every  man 
must  be  trained  for  service.  Daniel  Denison  and 
Nicholas  Easton  have  charge  of  the  powder  here. 
The  town  was  to  receive  its  proportion  of  muskets, 
bandoleers  and  rests,  just  then  imported,  and  to  have 
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the  use  of  two  sakers,  if  they  will  provide  carriages  j 
t>r  them.  -c* 

In  1  G3.~>  the  company  was  ordered  to  maintain  its 
officers;  eight  swords  were  added  to  their  equipments.  I 
In  1636  the  military  force  of  the  jurisdiction  was  di- 
Tided  into  three  regiments — Saugus,  Salem,  Ipswich  i 
and  Newbury  making  one.  with  John  Endicott,  Esq.,  | 
of  Salem,  colonel;  and  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  of  Ips-  | 
vich,  lieutenant-colonel.    The  next  year  it  was  or- 
dered that  "no  person  shall  travel  above  a  mile  from 
his  dwelling,  except  where  other  dwellings  are  near, 
without  some  arms,  upon  pain  of  12.?.  for  every  de- 
fault;" each  town  must  have  a  watch-house,  and 
keep  a  watch;  eight  annual  trainings  were  ordered; 
Daniel  Denison  was  commissioned  captain. 

The  Pequod  War.— This  year  occurred  the  mem- 
orable Pequod  War,  wherein  Ipswich  was  repre- 
sented by  twenty-three  soldiers  and  William  Fuller 
as  gunsmith.  History  depicts  the  overwhelming  dis- 
aster of  the  Indians.  Therein  Francis  Wainwright 
attacked  a  knot  of  Tequods,  expended  his  ammuni- 
tion, broke  his  gun  over  them  and  brought  in  two 
scalps.  John  Wedgewood  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  John  Sherman  was  wounded  in  the 
neck.  The  following-named  persons  were  granted 
from  two  to  ten  acres  of  land  lor  their  services: 
John  Andrews.  John  Burnum,  Robert  Castell,  Rnb- 
ert  Cross,  Robert  Filbrick,  Edward  Linn  us,  Andrew 
Story,  William  Swynder,  Palmer  Tingley,  Francis 
Wainwright  and  William  Whitrcd.  In  1668  Edward 
Thomas  was  granted  six  acres  of  land  for  services 
rendered  at  some  time,  against  the  Indians. 

Other  Means. — In  1639  a  reservation  is  made  for 
a  fort  on  Castle  Hill,  where  the  land  was  granted 
John  Winthrop,  Jr.  The  town  has  two  barrels  of 
powder,  and  may  sell,  on  the  county's  account,  at  two 
shillings  per  pound;  and  the  following  year  the 
meeting-house  was  u.-ed  as  a  watch-house.  In  1642 
there  was  a  general  suspicion  and  alarm.  It  was 
thought  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  had  conspired 
to  annihilate  the  white  man,  and  Ipswich,  Rowley  I 
and  Newbury  were  ordered  to  disarm  the  Merrimac 
sachem.  Forty  men  went  the  next  day,  and  not 
finding  the  chief,  they  took  away  his  son  as  a  hostage. 
The  town  record  allows  "twenty  men  ]2d.  each  per 
day  for  three  days."  That  year  a  retreat  for  wives 
and  children  must  be  provided;  twelve  saker  bullets 
were  allowed  to  the  town;  the  town  must  have  spe- 
cial alarms — sentinels  who,  going  to  the  houses,  shalb 
in  case  of  attack,  cry  :  "Arm,  Arm!"  This  general 
suspicion  and  alarm  of  the  colonists  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  famous  colonial  league  of  March  19, 
1643,  and  its  earnest,  unanswerable  though  silent  ad- 
vocate. In  164:>  worshippers  must  go  in  arms  to 
meeting  on  Lord's  day.  In  1(544  the  counties  of  Es- 
sex and  Norfolk — which  extended  from  the  Merri- 
mac River  and  included  Exeter,  Dover  and  Ports- 
mouth in  New  Hampshire,  while  Essex  then  ex- 
tended oidy  to  the  Merrimac — form  one  regiment, 


and  Captain  Daniel  Denison  was  commissioned  colo- 
nel. 

In  1645  all  lads  from  ten  to  sixteen  must  be  drilled 
in  the  use  of  the  musket,  the  half-pikes  and  of  bows 
and  arrows.  Thomas  Whittiughani  was  lieutenant, 
and  Thomas  Howlett  ensign  of  the  Ipswich  compa- 
ny ;  every  town  must  set  a  guard,  a  pike-man  and  a 
musketeer,  about  sunset,  and  must  keep  a  daily  guard 
on  the  outskirts  and  scour  the  woods  for  lurking  foes; 
each  company  was  divided  in  two-third  musketeers 
and  one-third  pikemeu,  who  were  to  wear  corselets 
and  head-pieces. 

In  1648  boys,  allowed  by  their  parents  or  guardians 
on  the  training  fields,  were  to  be  "exercised  "  in  mil- 
itary discipline.  In  1G4'J  each  town  must  provide 
for  each  fifty  soldiers,  one  barrel  of  powder,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  musket  bullets,  and 
twenty-eight  pounds  of  match,  which,  for  a  long 
time,  subserved  the  use  of  flint. 

In  1652  a  company  was  to  consist  of  sixty-four  or 
more  privates,  and  to  have  at  least  two  drums, 
and  the  military  affairs  of  each  town  were  to 
be  administered  by  a  committee  of  magistrates 
and  three  chief  officers.  In  1653  John  Apple- 
ton  was  commissioned  lieutenant  of  the  troop  of 
horse  for  the  Essex  regiment.  General  Daniel  Den- 
ison ordered  a  squad  of  twenty-seven  men  from  Ips- 
wich and  Rowley,  to  "descry  the  distant  foe,  where 
lodged,  or  whither  lied  ;  or  if  lor  fight  in  motion  or 
in  halt;"  for  it  was  reported,  as  ten  years  before, 
that  a  general  conspiracy  had  been  formed  to  sweep 
the  white  man  from  the  soil.  Each  private  was  al- 
lowed a  shilling,  the  sergeant  two  shillings,  and  two 
troopers  two  shillings,  six  pence  a  day  for  four  days. 

Officers. —  In  1664  the  following  were  confirmed  as 
the  officers  of  the  Ipswich  Company  :  Thomas  French, 
ensign;  Thomas  Burnam,  Jacob  Perkins  and  Thomas 
Wait,  sergeants;  ami  Thomas  Hart  and  Francis 
Wainwright,  corporals;  and  in  1668,  John  Appleton, 
captain,  ami  John  Whipple,  cornet,  of  the  troop.  In 
1672  a  new  fort  was  built;  Gen.  Denison  wrote  the 
Governor  that  great  fear  and  alarm  prevailed  ;  that 
the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Merrimac,  and  that  a 
detachment  of  fifty  men,  under  Capt.  John  Apple- 
ton,  was  proceeding  to  Andover.  The  following  year 
Ipswich  was  required  to  furnish  her  quota  of  one  hun- 
dred men  for  service  against  the  Dutch. 

Philip's  War. — The  year  1675  is  memorable  for 
the  beginning  of  King  Philip's  War.  It  was  along, 
agonizing  struggle.  Philip  was  sagacious,  crafty,  of 
great  native  mental  strength,  and  as  chief  of  a  civil- 
ized people,  would  have  been  known  as  their  patriot- 
ic defender.  He  was,  with  all,  a  powerful  monarch, 
chief  of  thirty  tribes  and  the  powerful  Passaconaway 
was  his  ally.  His  eagle-eye  scanned  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  English  upon  his  lands,  their  usurpa- 
tion of  his  fruitful  hunting-grounds,  their  growth  in 
numbers  and  power,  and  in  all  this  ami  more,  the 
doom  of  his  race,  which  he  could  no  longer  brook. 
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Further  Means. — "The  Indians  lurked  in  ev- 
ery forest  and  covert;  they  watched  for  the  loTSSly 
settler  as  he  opened  his  door  in  the  morning,  as  he 
was  busy  at  his  work  in  the  field,  as  he  rode  out  on 
business  or  followed  the  forest  path  to  church."  The 
fearful  war-whoop,  the  deadly  tomahawk  and  the 
treacherous  ambuscade  were  a  terror  to  every  Eng- 
lish home.  The  soldiers  of  every  town  were  ordered 
to  scour  and  ward  to  prevent  the  skulking  and  lurk- 
ing of  the  enemy  about  it  and  give  notice  of  danger; 
the  brush  along  the  highway  must  be  cut  up ;  and 
the  watch  must  not  come  in  till  sunrise,  when  the 
scouts  go  out;  the  inhabitants  shall  flee  to  the  garri- 
sons for  defense,  if  invaded. 

Fearful  Cost  of  the  "War. — The  war  cost  the 
Colonial  League  a  million  of  dollars  and  six  hundred 
lives,  of  which  Ipswich's  proportion  must  have  been 
about  forty.  Every  eleventh  house  in  the  colony 
was  burned,  and  every  eleventh  soldier  killed.  Ips- 
wich was  represented  in  Capt.  Prentice's  troop,  and 
in  the  "  Flower  of  Essex,"  that  perished  at  Deerfield, 
and  she  furnished  her  quota  of  the  lour  hundred  and 
sixty  men  levied  the  next  year  and  led  by  Maj.  Sam- 
uel Appleton ;  of  eighty  men  called  for  sixty  days; 
and  of  seventy  for  service  in  the  East.  ' 

Fatalities. — In  this  war  fell  Edward  Coburn, 
Thomas  Scott,  Benjamin  Tappan,  Freegrace  Norton, 
sergeant  John  Pettis.  JohnCogswell  was  a  prisoner. 
In  the  great  battle  of  the  war, — with  the  Narragan- 
setts, — three  were  kiiled  and  twenty-two  were  wound- 
ed in  the  Ipswilh  Company.  One  of  the  saddest 
events  of  the  war  was  "the  Deerfield  Massacre."  Of 
a  company  of  eighty  men,  known  as  the  '"Flower  of 
Essex,"  forty  perished  by  one  fell  swoop  of  the  sav- 
ages. Here  Robert  Dutch  was  prostrated  by  a  ball 
which  wounded  his  head,  was  mauled  with  a  hatchet, 
stripped  and  left  for  dead.  After  several  hours  he 
was  discovered  and  restored  to  consciousness.  In  a 
list  of  the  names  of  the  tlain  the  following  look  like 
Ipswich  names:  Thomas  Manning,  Caleb  Kimball, 
Jacob  Wainwright,  Samuel  Whittridge,  Josiah  Dodge, 
William  Day,  John  and  Thomas  Ilobbs. 

Oi  1  'in. lis. —  In  1US0  Ipswich  had  three  companies; 
the  year  following  a  magazine  is  kept  in  the  meeting- 
house, and  in  1682  the  companies' officers  were:  Capt. 
Samuel  Appleton,  Lieut.  Thomas Burnum,  En.  Simon 
Stacey  ;  Capt.  Daniel  Eppes,  Lieut.  John  A  ppleton,  En. 
Thomas  Jacobs,  Lieut.  John  Andrews  and  En.  Wil- 
liam Goodhue,  Jr.  In  October,  Thomas  Wade  was 
cornet  in  place  of  John  Whipple,  promoted  to  lieu- 
tenant in  place  of  Lieut.  Appleton,  who  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  troop  upon  the  death  of  Capt.  John 
Whipple;  and  in  Thomas  Wade  was  captain, 

John  Whipple  lieutenant,  John  Whipple,  Jr.,  quar- 
ter-m:ister ;  and  under  Maj.  Samuel  Appleton,  Simon 
Stacey  was  lieutenant  and  Nehemiah  Jewett  ensign. 
That  year  wards  were  ordered  to  guard  the  church- 
es, during  service. 

William's  Was. — This  year  began   King  Wil- 


liam's War,  which,  by  sympathy,  extended  to  and 
involved  New  England.  Ipswich  contributed  her 
proportion  of  three  hundred  soldiers  to  be  raised  in 
the  county.  The  Ipswich  troops  rendezvoused  at 
Haverhill.  The  following  year  she  furnished  her 
quota  of  sixty-live  recruits  from  the  Essex  Middle 
Regiment,  composed  of  Ipswich,  Rowley,  Wenham, 
Gloucester,  Topsfield  and  Boxford,  and  her  quota  of 
four  hundred  from  the  Province.  Nathaniel  Rust 
was  quarter-master  in  the  expedition  against  Canada, 
and  in  lG'Jl  Samuel  Ingalls  was  lieutenant,  and  Rob- 
ert Kinsman  quarter-master  in  Thomas  'Wade's 
troop.  About  1700  the  town  voted  to  purchase  three 
field-pieces;  to  supply  themselves  with  powder  and 
flints;  and  to  repair  the  watch-house  and  fort  near 
the  meeting-house.  The  town's  proportion  of  four- 
teen men  from  the  Essex  Middle  Ilegiment  was 
called  for;  Maj.  Samuel  Appleton  led  sixty  men  to 
defend  Gloucester;  Col.  Symonds  Eppes  was  ordered 
to  "empress"  a  man  into  the  service  at  York  in 
place  of  Archelaus  Adams,  whose  time  had  expired, 
and  the  colonel  was  also  to  hold  his  regiment  for  im- 
mediate service.  The  town  furnished  her  quota  of 
ninety  men  ;  she  stored  her  powder  in  the  meeting- 
house; her  troops  use  carbines.  In  1697  William 
Wade  was  killed  and  Abraham  Foster  was  wounded. 
These  particulars,  in  which  we  have  thus  far  in- 
dulged, serve  to  show  the  small  beginning,  the  inade- 
quate means,  the  slow  but  steady  growth  and  the  pe- 
culiar phases  of  primitive  warfare. 

Anne's,  George's  and  French  Wars. — Queen 
Anne's  War  followed;  it  fell  with  merciless  force 
upon  New  England.  Ipswich  was  true  to  English 
instincts;  she  honored  every  call  for  men  with  her 
quota,  and  gave  a  devoted  and  eflicieitt  service.  Ips- 
wich was  represented  at  Port  [loyal,  in  1707,  where 
Samuel  Appleton  had  a  command.  In  1710  William 
Cogswell  was  killed,  and  ten  years  later  Samuel 
Clark  was  wounded.  In  1737  John  Hobbs  was 
wounded,  and  ten  years  Lit er  asked  of  the  General 
Court  pay  for  his  care  of  the  sick  at  Cape  Breton. 

So  in  the  Austrian  succes-iion,  known  as  King 
George's  War,  wherein  Louisburg,  the  Gibraltar  of 
America,  was  reduced  by  lour  thousand  fishermen 
and  farmers  of  New  England,  with  whom  served  the 
strength  and  support  of  Ipswich  homes. 

Peace  returned  in  1 7-18,  but  it  was  of  short  duration  ; 
it  served  only  for  recuperation  and  preparation  fir  an 
intenser  struggle.  This  was  known  as  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  and  was  waged  for  conquest;  for 
long  years  of  conflict  had  demonstrated  that  the 
French  and  English  could  not  live  contiguously  in 
peace.  Five  points  of  attack  were  agreed  upon,  and 
Tpswich  men  served  at  three,  Crown-point,  Quebec  and 
Nova  Scotia.  In  1750  the  town  appropriated  £50  for 
powder  and  other  military  stores.  Dr.  John  Caleffe 
was  surgeon  in  the  expedition  to  Quebec ;  Abraham 
Smith  and  Philemon  How  died  at  Louisburg.  Mr. 
Smith  made  his  will  about  the  time  of  enlisting  and 
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f»T<-  "the  residue  and  remainder''  of  his  property  to 
Uaebrook  Parish.  In  1 7 1> 0  the  town  voted  that ' 
"mc\\  private  soldiers,  as  are  in  the  war,  exclusive  of 
tradesmen  and  carpenters,  shall  he  excused  from 
tbrir  poll-tax."  Resides  the  town's  occasional  indi- 
vidual appropriations,  she  met  with  promptness  every 
provincial  demand  for  men  and  tax. 

This  war  solved  an  old  and  vexatious  problem, 
which  is  stated  and  illustrated  in  Longfellow's  unique 
and  beautiful  Evangeline,  and  is  called  The  French 
Xtutr'ik.  In  the  distribution  of  that  people,  Essex 
County  had  about  two  hundred.  Ipswich  had  the 
(jiniilies  of  Francis  and  John  Landrey  and  Paul 
Rrenu,  twenty  persons.  At  the  expense  of  the  State, 
the  town  rented  them  a  house  and  furnished  them 
with  provisions,  in  which  were  included,  as  the  State 
•rehires  show,  items  of  "Cyder  and  Rum,"  at  a  total 
cost  of  about  a  shilling  per  week  for  each  person.  In 
June,  1758,  the  General  Court  ordered  that  the  "sick, 
infirm  and  aged"  among  them  be  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  government,  but  that  others  must  earn 
their  living.  In  1760  the  province  distribute*  its  en- 
tire ward  among  the  various  towns  according  to  the 
rate  of  taxation.  Ipswich's  proportion  was  twenty- 
three.  The  original  number  of  twenty  bad  been 
augmented  at  the  time  of  the  distribution  by  four 
births,  and  there  had  been  one  death,  or  else  one  was 
removed,  to  adjust  the  proportion.  Our  next  notice 
of  them  was  August  IS,  1766,  when  the  town  refused 
to  appropriate  money  to  convey  them  to  Canada,  and 
November  25th  following,  when  £20  was  voted  for 
their  support  for  that  year.  They  probably  soon  after 
removed  to  Canada.  They  were  apparently  a  clever, 
sober,  industrious  people,  and  on  the  whole  desirable- 
citizens. 

The  Revolution". — Our  narrative  has  now  ad- 
vanced a  century  and  a  quarter.  Ipswich  lias  as- 
sisted, by  her  treasures  and  skill  and  bravery,  in 
silencing  the  fierce  Tarratiues,  in  annihilating  the 
Pequods,  in  forcing  the  Narragansetts  to  sue  for  peace, 
in  burying  King  Philip  ami  four  thousand  of  his 
brave  warriors,  in  gathering  scalps  in  the  North  for 
the  bounty,  in  keeping  at  bay  the  powerful  Pcnna- 
cooks,  and  has  fought  the  allied  French  and  Indians, 
to  defend  their  homes,  their  religion  and  their  coun- 
try. What  a  fearful  cost.  "The  dear  purchase  of 
our  fathers,"  Rut  that,  appalling  as  it  was,  was  only 
part  of  the  price.  The  war-whoop  had  hardly  ceased 
its  terror,  when  the  precursor  of  another  ordeal 
stalked  through  the  land  and  inaugurated  the  War 
of  The  Revolution. 

Though  occasional  irritations  from  the  same  source 
had  been  felt  from  the  early  days  of  the  colony,  this 
contest  was  unexpected.  Our  fathers  had  faithfully 
labored  and  hoped;  they  had  "fought  and  bled  and 
died"  with- only  one  purpose  in  reference  to  their 
nationality,  and  that  purpose  was  to  be  Englishmen 
"first,  last,  midst  and  without  end."  Rut  while.thcy 
were  English  the  same  spirit  that  made  them  true 


and  devoted  patriots,  gave  them  a  deep  sense  of  jus- 
tice, so  that  they  could  not  brook  a  scathing  insult  or 
endure  a  flagrant  wrong,  though  they  be  inflicted  by 
a  brother. 

For  nearly  a  hundred  years  they  bad  fought  fur 
their  homes  ami  freedom  to  worship  God,  in  the 
wildest,  most  barbarous  and  bloodiest  wars.  They 
bad  sued  for  no  peace  ;  they  had  begged  no  quarter. 
Their  brothers  across  the  sea.  had  furnished  few  troops, 
little  money,  and  perchance  no  sympathy;  and  when 
the  strife  for  territorial  acquisition  came,  when  the 
valor  of  English  arms  was  on  trial,  and  the  grand  old 
flag  beckoned  them  by  its  waving  folds  to  service  and 
duty,  they  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  serried 
ranks  with  the  confident  regular;  they  fought  while 
he  fought;  conquered  where  he  lied.  Mainly  by 
their  spirit  and  skill  was  English  rule  established 
over  these  verdant  hills  and  picturesque  vales,  and 
English  arts  and  arms  extended  from  the  Great 
River  on  the  west  to  the  ocean  on  the  east,  and  from 
frozen  seas  on  the  north  to  the  delightful  savannahs 
of  the  south. 

For  all  this  devoted  service  and  baptism  of  blood, 
not  a  word  of  sympathy,  nor  an  expression  of  thanks, 
and  only  a  pittance  to  reimburse  an  impoverished 
treasury.  The  service  and  baptism  only  inflamed  old 
jealousies,  fashioned  new  rigors  and  forged  new 
chains.  History  is  replete  with  the  mockery  of 
justice,  the  travesty  of  righteousness,  by  which 
a  jealous  hatred  sought  to  stamp  our  ancestors 
as  an  inferior  class  and  to  bind  them  to  perpetual  de- 
pendence. Hut  the  flinty  purpose  that  brought  our 
forefathers  to  these  shores  struck  fire  upon  the  steel 
rigors  of  the  laws  forged  for  their  subjugation.  Maga- 
zines of  indignation  were  fired  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 
Subjugate  !  Why,  as  well  attempt  to  draw  out  levi- 
athan with  a  hook  or  to  turn  back  Niagara  by  com- 
mand. The  seed  sown  in  the  compact  penned  in  the 
cabin  of  the  May  Flower  had  its  fruitage  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence;  and  while  John  Adams 
and  Patrick  Henry,  in  advocating  the  principles  of 
that  immortal  document.,  electrified  the  people,  the 
stout-hearted  yeomanry,  in  town-meeting  assembled, 
voted  and  recorded  the  sentiments,  and  by  their  votes 
pledged  money  and  life  to  the  cause.  Ipswich  met 
the  issue  on  the  threshold  with  no  uncertain  voice. 
"No  representation,  no  taxation,"  was  a  sentiment 
indigenous  to  her  very  soul.  She  recorded  her  in- 
structions to  her  representatives,  October  21,  1765  : 
"  We  must  maintain  the  Charter.  When  our  fathers 
left  their  native  hind,  they  left  its  laws,  its  Constitu- 
tion and  its  peculiar  institutions  and  customs, — -all  but 
what  was  secured  by  their  Charter.  Three  thinirs  are 
necessary  to  make  this  otherwise  :  first,  the  migra- 
tions should  have  been  authorized  and  regulated  by 
legal  authority  ;  second,  the  expense  of  the  coloniza- 
tion should  have  been  borne  by  the  government  ;  and 
third,  the  colony  should  have  been  sent  to  settle 
some  place  or  territory  that  the  nation  had  before,  in 


some  way  or  other,  made  their  own,  as  was  usual— it 
not  always — the  case  with  the  ancient  Romans.  But 
neither  of  them  obtained  in  this  case.  Our  only  hope 
of  freedom  in  religion  and  law,  and  our  only  ground 
Of  patriotism  and  manhood,  is  the  Charter."  Again, 
August  11,  1768,  the  town  recorded  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  ninety-two  members  of  the  House  who  stood 
firm  against  rtscinding  the  resolves  of  the  last 
House,  and  so  declared  anew  the  righteousness  of  the 
cause  and  their  determination.  The  town  voted 
Captain  Michael  Farley  delegate  to  Convention  at 
Boston,  to  advise  measures  for  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  people.  A  meeting  was  ''  called  for  February 
2S,  1770,  to  determine  upon  some  satisfactory  method 
to  prevent  the  use  of  that  pernicious  weed  called 
Tea,"  to  advise  in  the  matter  of  withholding  our  cus- 
tom from  those  merchants  who  traffic  in  it.  A  com- 
mittee, to  whom  the  questions  involved  were  submit- 
ted, reported,  "'That  we  retrench  all  extravagances; 
and  that  we  will,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  and  abil- 
ity, encourage  our  own  manufactures ;  and  that  we 
will  not,  by  ourselves  or  any  for  or  under  us, .di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  purchase  any  goods  of  the  per- 
sons who  have  imported,  or  continued  to  import,  or 
of  any  person  or  trader  who  shall  purchase  any  goods 
of  said  importers,  contrary  to  the  agreement  of  the 
merchants  in  Boston  and  the  other  trading  towns  in 
this  government  and  the  neighboring  colonies,  until 
they  make  a  public  retraction  or  agencral  importation 
takes  place."  It  was  voted  also,  "that  we  will  abstain 
from  the  use  of  tea  ourselves  and  recommend  the 
disuse  of  it  in  our  families,  until  all  the  revenue  acts 
are  repealed." 

The  CRISIS  Approaching. — Affairs  grew  in  inter- 
est and  importance;  the  situation  became  more  try- 
ing; but  their  brave  hearts  grew  braver  and  stronger. 
Learning  the  action  of  Boston  in  the  crisis,  the  town, 
December  17,  1772,  recounted  the  common  grievances 
at  length,  complimented  the  metropolis  for  the  stand 
she  had  taken,  pledged  her  support  and  chose  the  fol- 
lowing "Committee  of  Correspondence '' :  Captain 
Parley,  Mr.  Daniel  Noyes  and  Major  John  Baker.  In 
December,  !77;>,  the  town  was  gratiiied  with  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  Boston  and  records  resolutions  of  sym- 
pathy and  firmness.of  purpose.  The  people  are  now 
fully  aroused.  June  20,  1774,  Daniel  Noyes.  Deacon 
•Stephen  Choate,  Captain  Michael  Farley,  John 
Choate  and  Nathaniel  Farley  were  voted  a  committee 
to  see  what  could  be  done  "  in  the  distressing  state  of 
affairs.''  The  same  year  a  lot  of  land,  fifty  by  twenty- 
live  feet,  east  of  the  town-house,  was  granted  for  mili- 
tary discipline;  a  committee  was  chosen  to  fix  the 
compensation  of  "Minute-Men;"  the  proposals* and 
resolves  of  the  Continental  Congress  were  adopted;  a 
committee  of  eleven  members  was  chosen  to  see  that 
" said  resolves  are  most  punctually  observed;"  and 
Colonel  Michael  Farley  and  Daniel  Noyes  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Great  and  General  Court  ordered  to  meet 
at  Salem,  and,  meeting  in  the  absence  of  the  Gover- 


nor, resolved  themselves  into  a  Provincial  Congress 
and  adjourned  to  Concord. 

The  next  year  was  177/3,  the  ever-memorable  one 
in  the  annals  of  the  province.  In  April  Ipswich  mot 
with  other  towns,  by  committee,  to  plan  lor  coast  de- 
fences ;  the  town  voted  to  hire  money  to  pay  "  minute 
men."  Then  came  the  clash  of  arms  the  19th.  In 
May  five  men  were  chosen  a  committee  of  intelli- 
gence; a  watch  was  set  on  Ca*tle  Hill,  lest  an  armed 
cutter  come  and  take  away  cattle;  Michael  Far- 
ley and  Dummcr  Jcwctt  were  chosen  to  represent  the 
town  in  the  Provincial  Congress  at  Watertown.  It 
was  now  time  to  put  none  but  Americans  on  guard. 
Congress  ordered  that  committees  of  safety  and  cor- 
respondence be  sworn.  Hence  such  committees  were 
dismissed,  and  these  chosen  and  sworn  in  their  stead, 
— Daniel  Noyes,  Captain  Daniel  Rogers,  Captain 
Isaac  Dodge,  John  Crocker,  Samuel  Lord,  Captain 
Ephraini  Kindall,  Major  Jonathan  Cogswell,  Captain 
Abraham  Howe,  Mr.  John  Patch,  3d. 

The  Alarm. — It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  even- 
ing of  the  ISth  of  April,  1775,  when  Governor  Gage 
sent  out  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pit- 
cairn,  with  eight  hundred  regulars,  to  seize  the  stores 
at  Concord.  It  was  Paul  Revere  and  William  Dawes 
who  simultaneously  started  and  gave  the  alarm.  The 
ringing  of  bells  and  the  firing  of  guns  told  the  patri- 
ots of  their  needed  presence  and  valor.  Early  on  the 
19th,  the  day  when  the  bloody  die  was  cast,  five 
rpswich  companies  of  infantry  and  a  troop  of  horse 
left  their  homes  for  the  scene  of  conflict.  They  were 
led  by  Captains  Thomas  Burnham,  Daniel  Rogers, 
Abraham  Dodge,  Elisha  Whitney,  Abraham  Howe 
and  Nathaniel  Wade,  and  Colonel  John  Baker.  As 
Putnam  left  his  cattle  yoked  in  the  field,  so  no  less,  if 
not  the  same,  did  Ipswich  men.  Nearly  three  hun- 
dred stout-hearted  yeomanry  marched  to  the  defence 
of  righteousness  against  tyranny,  with  banner  stream- 
ing and  drums  beating  and  hurried  pace,  "while 
their  zeal  outran  their  footsteps." 

The  following  rolls  of  Ipswich  minute-men  have 
been  gleaned  from  the  State  archives,  and  will  doubt- 
less gratify  many  a  patriotic  interest.  They  marched 
upon  the  alarm  of  April  19th. 

COMPAKY  ONE. 
Gaplain,  Thomas  Burnham,  1st  Lieut.,  Charles  Smith. 

•id  Lieut.,  .toll  ii  Farley. 
Seryeants. 

Daniel  Lord.  'John  Potter. 

Ebenezcr  Lord.  John  Lakeman. 

Privates. 

Nehemiali  Abliott,  Nicholas  Babcock,  Samuel  Baker,  Elijah  Boynton, 
John  Drown,  4th,  Isaau  Burnham,  Jr.,  Jeremiah  Brown,  Thomas  Cald- 
well, Thomas  Chun,  Benjamin  Cross,  Nathaniel  Cross,  Nehomiuli 
Choate,  Nathaniel  Dennis,  Benjamin  Emerson,  Ephraim  Fellows,  John 
Fellows,  Isaac  Fellows,  Nathan  Fellows,  John  Glazier,  James  Harris, 
John  Harris,  Abraham  Hodgkins,  Nathaniel  Heard,  John  Heard,  Jr., 
Thomas  Hodgkins,  Amos  Heard,  Ebonoxer  Kimball,  Moses  Kinsman, 
William  Kinsman,  Abraham  Lord,  Aaron  Lord,  Caleb  Lord,  Samuel 
Lord.  John  Manning,  Elisha  Newman,  Samuel  Newman,  Nathan  Par- 
•sons,  William  Goodhue,  Francis  Pickard,  James  Pickard,  Jr.,  John  Por- 
ter, Jeremiah  Rose,  Simeon  SalTord,  Moses  Smith,  Jr.,  Henry  Spellar, 
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|U*rr  ■ipflltr,  Benjamin  Sweet,  Daniel  Lowe,  Richard  Shatswell,  Philip 
F.:i«!n  Treadwell,  Samuel  Wallis,  Nathaniel  Wells. 

Total  pay  was  £26,  9e-,  -id.  for  thirty  miles  and  three 

day*,  ** 

COMPANY  TWO. 
Qiptiin,  Nathaniel  Wade.  1st  Lieut,  Joseph  Hodgkins. 

2d  Lieut.,  William  Dennis. 
Sergeants. 

Aaron  Terkins.  Jabez  Farley. 

Michael  Farley,  Jr.  Thomas  Boardman. 

Corporals. 

Asa  Barker.  Francis  Merriticld. 

John  Graves.  Joseph  Apple  ton,  Jr. 

Privates. 

Tb-inus  Appleton,  Samuel  Bnmluim,  Stephen  Dutch,  Jonathan  Fos- 
hr,  John  Fowler,  Jr.,  Joseph  Fowler,  3.1,  John  Files,  Jr.,  Isaac  Gid- 
Uaf,  Daniel  Goodhue,  Jr..  William  Goodhue,  Ephralm  Goodhue,  Fran- 
cis Do»ej,  Benjamin  Heard,  John  Harris,  5th,  Nathaniel  Jewett, 
AbUh  Knowlton,  Nathaniel  Likeman,  Nathaniel  Lord,  3d,  Charles 
L*d,  Samuel  Lord,  5th,  J»m;s  Fuller  Likenun,  Nathaniel  Boss,  Ben- 
jamin Rj~s,  Nathauiol  Rust,  Jr.,  Jabez  Ross,  Jr.,  Knecland  Boss, 
Thomas  Hodgkins,  4th,  Henry  Spellar,  Jabez  Sweet,  Jr.,  John  Stan 
wood,  Isaac  Stanwood,  Daniel  Stone,  Nathaniel  Souther,  Edward  Stacy, 
Jmmt*  Smith,  Nathaniel  Treadwell,  Ebenezer  Lakeniai),  Nathaniel 
)I*rrh,  John  Deters,  Nathaniel  Urowu. 

This  company  was  in  service  as  minute-men  till 
May  10th.  The  distance  was  eighty-eight  miles  and 
their  pay  £101,  15*.  2d. 

COMPANY  THREE. 

Captain  Abraham  How.  1«(  Lieut.  Thomas  Foster, 

Em.  Paul  Lancaster.* 


How. 
Smith. 


Sergeants. 


Fisk. 
Potter. 


Dresser.* 
Chapman. 

Corporals. 

Chaplin** 
Abbott. 
Drummer,  Foster. 
Pric-ates. — Jeremiah  Smith,  John  Daniels  *  Joseph  Chapman,*  Caleb 
Jackson,*  Amos  Jewett,  Jr.,*  John  Perley,  Jonathan  Foster,  Jr.,  Samuel 
Woodbury,*  David  Chaplin,*  Moses  Chaplin,  Jr.,*  Mosea  Foster,  Abra- 
ham How,  3d,  Allen  Foster,*  Charles  Davis,  John  Fowler,  Jr.,  Daniel 
Kimball,  Jr.,  Joshua  Dickinson,*  George  Abbott,*  JaincsJSinilh,  Joseph 
Nelson,*  Phileru  in  Foster,  Timothy  -Morse,  John  Fowler,  Elijah  Foster, 
Hoses  Chaplin,*  Daniul  Kimball,  Allen  Perley,  E/.eklcl  Potter,  Edmund 
Tenney,*  Moses  Conant,  John  Chapman. 

The  distance  for  most  of  this  company  was  eighty 
miles,  and  their  total  pay  was  £22  G*.  Sd.  2/.  Those 
narked  with  n  star  (*i  belonged  U>  Rowley-Line- 
bronk,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  others. 

COMPANY  FOUlt. 

Captain  Daniel  Rogers.  1st  Lieut.  Thomas  Burnham. 

Yd  Lieut.  Abraham  Dodge.  ' 


Martin. 
Wade. 


Sergeants. 


Wallis. 
Treadwell. 


Corporals. 

Kimball.  Pearson.  , 

Lord.  Appleton. 
Pricates. — John  Andrews,  William  Baker,  Pliilip  Abbott,  Jonathan 
Appleton,  Samuel  Ileal,  Benjamin  Brown,  Thomas  Caldwell,  Abraham 
Cuoate,  John  Cross,  Aaron  Day,  Jeremiah  Day,  Thomas  Day,  Ebenezer 
Caldwell,  Joshua  Pitts,  Ebenezer  Goodhue,  Barnabas  Dudgu.  Samuel 
Henderson,  Mark  Haskell,  John  Hodgkins,  Thomas  Hodgkins,  Jr., 
Cols,  i'')  Jewett,, Richard  Kimball,  Jeremiah  Kinsman,  Israel  Kinsman, 
Ephraim  Jewett,  Nathaniel  Grant,  Ebenezer  Hovey,  Purchase  Jewett, 
John  Lord,  Daniel  Lord,  Jr.,  Gideon  Parker,  Nathaniel  Perley,  Daniel 
Potter,  Joshua  Smith,  Simon  Smith,  Robert  Stocker,  Diehard  Sutton, 
Mo*.-s  Treadwell,  Asa  Warner,  William  Warner. 
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Their  distance  was  sixty  miles,  their  time  was  four 
days,  and  their  total  pay  was  £28  12.v.  6d. 

TROOP  OF  HORSE. 
Captain  Moses  Jewett.  Lieut.  Robert  Perkins. 

Comet,  John  Kinsman.  Qitartcrm.,  Elisha  Brown. 

Corporals. 

Nathaniel  Smith  Pelatiali  Brown, 

Nehemiah  Choate.  Nehemiah  Brown. 

Trumpeter,  John  Brown.  Clerk,  John  Pearson. 

Privates.  —  Ebenezer  Brown,  John  Bradstreet,  Samuel  Bragg,  Allen 
Baker,  Francis  Brown,  Joseph  Brown,  Jonathan  Cummings,  Pelatiali 
Ciimmiugs,  William  Conant,  Ahner  Day,  John  Emerson,  Joseph  Good- 
hue, Seth  Goodhue,  Mark  Haskell,  John  Harris,  Nehemiah  Jewett, 
Aaron  Jewett,  Michael  Kinsman,  Joseph  Metcalfe,  Nehemiah  Patch, 
Thomas  Smith,  Zebulon  Smith,  Nehemiah  Jewett,  Jr. 

The  distance  was  sixty  miles,  they  served  ninety- 
nine  days,  and  their  total  pay  was  £16  9«.  3d.  2f. 

Ipswich  hamlet  furnished  thirty-eight  minute-men, 
under  Captain  Elisha  Whitney.  They  were  out  three 
days,  and  returned  to  Cambridge,  1st  of  May. 

Captain  Abraham  Dodge's  company  did  not  go  into 
the  conflict,  except  such  as  volunteered.  They  were 
encamped  in  sight. 

The  War. — They,  however,  soon  returned  ;  but 
enlistments  immediately  began.  Captain  Abraham 
Dodge  enlisted  forty  men;  Captain  Gideon  Parker, 
twenty-two;  Captain  Eli-ha  Whitney,  thirty-nine; 
Captain  Daniel  Rogers,  fifty-one;  Captain  Nathaniel 
Wade,  sixty-nine.  Our  statement  is  necessarily 
short.  Enlistments  were  constant.  The  only  busi- 
ness that  received  first  attention  was  the  war.  The 
citizens  contributed  of  their  service,  their  sympathy, 
their  kindness,  their  money,  their  prayers  for  the  one 
great  end.  They  were  represented  in  every  depart- 
ment. Our  soldiers  fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  and 
helped  drive  Howe  from  Boston.  They  fought  under 
Gates  at  the  North,  on  Long  Island,  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island.  They  helped 
conquer  Burgoyne,  and  they  guarded  his  troops  at 
Prospect  Hill,  near  Boston.  They  suffered  in  the 
retreat  through  New  Jersey  and  at  Valley  Eorge. 

Colonel  Hodgkins  wrote  February  22,  1778:  What 
our  soldiers  have  suffered  this  winter  is  beyond  ex- 
pression, as  one-half  has  been  barefoot  .and  till  most 
naked  all  winter;  the  other  half  very  badly  on  it  for 
clothes  of  all  sorts;  and  to  com  Pleat  our  messery, 
very  shorte  out  for  provisions.  Not  long  since  our 
brigade  drue  but  an.  half  days  Bounce  of  meet  in 
ei^ht  days.  But  these  defettis  the  men  bore  with  a 
degree  of  fortitude  becoming  soldiers."  The  bloody 
foot-track  in  the  "Flight  through  Jersey"  and  the 
extreme  sufferings  at  Valley  Forge  arc  no  myth. 
"These  benign  institutions,  the  dear  purchase  of  our 
fathers,  are  ours,"  bought  at  a  price  unparalleled. 
On  June  10,1776,  "Voted  that  this  Town  instruct 
their  representatives  that  if  the  Continental  Congress 
should,  for  the  safety  of  the  said  Colonies,  declare 
them  independent  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
they,  the  said  inhabitants,  will  solemnly  engage  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes  to  support  them  in  the  meas- 
ure."   The  town  had  expended  November  28,  1777, 
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£1737  os.  •  That  year  was  voted  £1000  for  recruits. 
In  February  the  town  voted  to  pay,  in  addition  to 
Continental  and  State  bounty,  £18  for  three  years,  or 
during  the  war,  or  in  Hen  of  it,  £G  few, the  first  year, 
£8  for  the  second,  and  £10  for  the  third,  if  detained 
so  long. 

In  May  £1G  was  voted  for  eight  months'  men. 
Voted  in  September  that  the  selectmen  supply  the 
families  of  soldiers,  who  were  enlisted  for  three  years, 
or  during  the  war.  In  November  a  committee  was 
chosen  for  that  purpose  according  to  law,  and  it  was 
voted  to  raise  £100  for  the  purpose.  In  April,  1777, 
at  a  very  full  meeting,  the  town  approved  the  Gen- 
eral Court's  order  to  prevent  monopoly  and  oppres- 
sion, and  instructed  the  selectmen  "  not  to  approbate 
any  innholder  or  retailer  that  does  not  strictly  adhere 
to  it."  In  177S  the  town  instructed  her  represent- 
atives to  vote  for  the  "Articles  of  Confederation," 
and  voted  to  hire  £000  to  supply  the  families  of  sol- 
diers in  the  Continental  Army.  In  1770  voted  to 
raise  £3000  for  town  charges  and  war  services,  and 
£12,000  (old  tenor)  to  pay  men  to  be  hired,  i/  need  be- 
In  17S0  the  town's  proportion  of  supplies  is  10G 
shirts,  10G  pairs  of  shoes  and  stockings,  33  blankets 
and  31,800  pounds  of  beef.  Voted  £1200  for  hire  of 
soldiers.  In  March,  1781,  voted  £1000  to  pay  inter- 
est,— taxed  for  that  purpose  alone.  In  17S1  voted 
£500  for  soldiers'  pay,  £220  for  Rhode  Island  service, 
£400  lor  hiring  four  months'  men,  £200  for  clothing, 
and  £300  for  beef.  On  January  1,  1782,  the  town 
earnestly  desires  instruction  to  be  given  the  Commis- 
sion for  negotiating  peace,  that  they  make  "the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  the  fisheries  an  indispensable 
article  of  treaty."  The  town  voted  £440  to  pay  four 
men  lately  engaged,  and  old  Continental  soldiers. 
These  extracts  exhibit  the  town  as  among  the  fore- 
most in  sustaining  the  cause  and  the  most  discerning 
in  the  conditions  of  treaty.  Our  fathers  hailed  with 
joy  the  return  to  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  amenities 
of  home. 

Biographical. — Conspicuous  in  our  Revolutionary 
history  is  the  name  of  Coii.  NATHANIEL  Wadk.  He 
began  as  captain  of" Minute-Men,"  in  the  town  during 
their  "discipline"  for  service.  He  led  his  company 
out  on  the  memorable  10th  of  April,  and  commanded 
them  at  Bunker  Hill,  where  they  rendered  efficient 
service.  He  was  afterwards  in  the  siege  of  Boston, 
and  participated  in  the  joyous  acclamations  of  the 
citizens,  when  Gen.  Howe  sailed  with  his  army,  navy 
and  tories  for  Halifax.  He  was  in  the  campaign  on 
Long  Island,  participated  in  the  dexterous  maneuver- 
ing of  the  troops  through  New  York,  and  in  the  noble 
stands  at  Harlem  Heights  and  White  Plains.  He 
suffered  in  the  "Flight  through  New  Jersey,"  where 
"many  of  the  patriots  had  no  shoes  and  left  their 
blood-stained  foot-prints  on  the  frozen  ground;"  and 
at  Valley  Forge,  where  a  paucity  of  provisions  and 
clothing  severely  tried  their  patience  and  endurance 
and  cemented  their  patriotism.     He  attained  the 


rank  of  colonel  in  the  Continental  Army.  He  ws» 
actively  engaged  in  the  whole  campaign  in  Rhode 
Island.  He  was  president  of  a  court-martial  there, 
December  23,  1777.  He  was  under  Gen.  Arnold  at 
West  Point  in  1780,  and  upon  Arnold's  defection  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  fort.  On  this  occasion 
Gen.  Washington  wrote  him,  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 25,  1780  : 

"Gen.  Arnold  has  gone  to  the  Enemy.  .  .  .  The  command  of  the 
Fort  for  the  present  devolves  upon  you.  I  request  you  will  be  as  vigi- 
lant H3  possible,  and  as  tlio  Enemy  may  have  it  in  contemplation  to 
attempt  some  enterprise  even  to-night,  against  those  Posts,  I  wish  you 
to  make,  immediately  after  recoipt  of  this,  the  best  disposition  you  can  of 
your  force,  so  as  to  have  a  proportion  of  men  in  each  work  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Itiver.    You  will  hear  from  or  see  me  to-morrow." 

Col.  Wade  was  suspicious  for  some  time,  that  all 
was  not  right  about  Gen.  Arnold  ;  but  the  general 
was  so  vigilant  and  adroit,  that  nothing  could  be  ob- 
tained upon  which  to  base  a  charge. 

The  most  tearfully  joyous  occasion  of  the  colonel's 
life  was  probably  the  greeting  of  Gen.  Lafayette, 
when  the  hitter  visited  this  country  in  1S24.  At  a 
collation  provided  by  Col.  Treadwell  in  honor  of  the 
town's  distinguished  guest  at  which  were  delegations 
from  Ipswich,  Haverhill  and  Newbury  port,  Col.  Wade 
was  presented  to  the  general.  Their  embrace  was 
cordial  and  "affecting  beyond  description.''  They 
had  been  companions  in  arms  ;  they  had  planned  to- 
gether for  success  in  the  noble  cause;  they  had  fought 
for  the  same  purpose;  they  had  hoped  together  for 
the  fullest  realization;  and  now  they  rejoiced  together 
in  the  grand  consummation  and  the  glorious  fruition 
of  their  hope.  Their  converse  was  earnest;  their 
theme  was  familiar  and  involved  points  of  the  deepest 
interest  ;  and  their  feelings  at  times  bearing  sway 
"  became  too  strong  for  utterance." 

Col.  Wade  retired  from  the  army  near  the  close  of 
the  war  and  returned  home;  but  upon  the  insurrec- 
tion led  by  Captain  Daniel  Shays,  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice under  Gen.  Lincoln  and  commanded  the  Middle 
Essex  Regiment.  The  winter  campaign  was  particu- 
larly severe,  and  he  often  afterwards  spoke  of  his  suf- 
ferings.  This  campaign  closed  his  martial  career. 

Ho  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens, and  held  many  important  civil  trusts  as 
their  gifts.  lie  was  town  clerk  from  1784  to  1814, 
and  Representative  to  the  General  Court  from  1705  to 
1816  inclusive,  and  was  county  treasurer  twenty-five 
years.  He  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  remarkable 
equanimity  and  mildness  of  temper.  Says  one,  '  He 
did  not  have  a  blot  on  his  character."  He  died  Octo- 
ber 2G,  182G,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years. 

Another  pleasant  name  of  Revolutionary  memory 
is  Col.  Joseph  Hodgkins.  He  was  first  a  lieutenant 
in  Captain  Wade's  company  of  "  Minute-Men."  He 
was  one  of  the  score  or  more  who  were  voluntarily 
led  by  Captain  Wade  into  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
He  was  in  the  siege  of  Boston,  the  campaign  of  Long 
Island,  the  battles  of  Harlem  Heights,  White  Plains 
and  Princeton.    He  witnessed  the  surrender  of  Pur- 
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gwrne's  army  and  guarded  it  on  parole  near  Boston. 
He  wrote  numerous  letters  to  his  family  while  he  was 
in  arms,  valuable  mementos  of  his  noble  patriotism 
xrA  descriptive  of  his  campaigns,  his  sentiments  and 
hi*  sufferings,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  quo- 
tation above.  He  succeeded  Col.  Wade  as  commander 
of  the  Middle  Essex  Regiment,  was  Representative  to 
Ihe  General  Court  from  1S10  to  1816  inclusive,  and 
held  various  town  offices.  It  is  needless  to  speak  of 
his  exemplary  character.  He  died  September  25, 
1S29,  eighty-six  years  old. 

Another  illustrious  man,  the  Gen.  Denison  of  this 
period,  who  deserves  an  extensive  notice,  was  Gen. 
Michael  Farley.  He  was  a  man  of  commanding 
iufluence,  of  varied  ability  and  comprehensive  views. 
He  was  a  tanner  by  trade.  He  excelled  in  State- 
craft. He  was  elected  for  many  years  to  the  princi- 
pal town  offices.  He  was  a  long  time  town  treasurer 
and  feoffee  of  the  grammar  school.  During  the 
Revolutionary  period  he  was  vigilant,  earnest,  active, 
efficient,  in  meeting,  in  behalf  of  the  town,  the  de- 
mands of  the  government,  for  men,  clothing  and 
provisions.  He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Court 
from  1775  to  1779  inclusive,  and  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  1774  and  1775.  The  General  Court  accord- 
ing to  the  Governor's  warrant  for  the  election  was  to 
convene  at  Salem  October  5th.  (!en.  Farley  was 
chosen  a  deputy.  Meanwhile  the  Governor  recalled 
his  warrants,  but  ninety  deputies,  including  Gen. 
Farley,  appeared  and  after  waiting  a  day  for  the 
Governor,  resolved  themselves  into  a  Provincial  Con- 
gress and  adjourned  to  meet  at  Concord  the  11th. 
He  was  high  sheriff,  was  a  major-general  of  the  mili- 
tia, and  a  member  of  the  executive  council,  that  ad- 
ministered the  government  from  1775  to  1780.  When 
Gen.  Lafayette  came  to  this  country  to  offer  his  ser- 
vices to  this  government,  he  came  to  Ipswich  and 
was  the  guest  of  Gen.  Farley.  The  general  was  a 
very  polite  man,  and  "remarkably  hospitable."  Rev. 
Levi  Frisbie  wrote:  "He  was  generous,  public-spir- 
ited, humane  and  impartial;  a  great  loss  to  the  town 
and  country."  He  died  June  20,  1789,  aged  seventy 
years. 

GENERAL  Daniel  DENISON. — These  annals  of  the 
wars  would  be  very  incomplete  without  some  notice 
of  General  Daniel  Denison,  the  foremost  man  of  the 
times.  He  was  born  in  England  in  1012,  and  came 
to  this  country  with  his  parents  when  about  nineteen 
years  old.  He  was  at  first  a  citizen  of  Roxbury,  then 
of  Newton,  now  Cambridge.  He  married  Patience, 
daughter  of  Governor  Thomas  Dudley,  and  shortly 
after  chose  a  permanent  home  in  this  town,  then  the 
home  of  his  wife's  father.  He  entered  upon  public 
life  shortly  after  his  majority,  being  elected  deputy 
in  1635.  He  was  deputy  the  five  following  years  and 
in  1018,  1049,  1651  and  1052.  Three  years  he  was 
speaker.  He  was  town  clerk  in  1636,  and  probably 
held  the  office  till  Mr.  Symonds  was  chosen  in.  1039. 
In  1030  he  was  made  captain.    In  1038  he,  with 


others,  began  a  plantation  at  Merrimack,  now  Salis- 
bury. In  1641  he  was  one  of  a  committee  to  advance 
trade  in  the  town.  In  10-13  he  had  a  grant  of  two 
hundred  acres  to  encourage  him  to  remain  here. 
Soon  after  the  union  of  the  colonies,  March  19,  1043, 
he  was  called  as  a  military  leader.  In  May  of  that 
year  he  was  one  of  five  who  were  to  organize  and 
equip  an  army  and  set  up  fortifications.  He  was 
chosen  the  leader  or  drill  master  of  the  Ipswich 
militia,  and  they  agreed  to  pay  him  £2-1  7s.  an- 
nually. Wonder-working  Providence  calls  him  "a 
good  souldler,  of  quick  capacity,  not  inferior  to  any 
other  of'these  chief  officers." 

He  was  one  of  three  commissioners  with  full  powers 
to  treat  with  D'Aulney  in  the  La  Tour-D'Alney 
imbroglio.  In  1047  he  was  made  a  justice  in  the  In- 
ferior Court.  He  assisted  in  organizing  and  estab- 
lishing the  grammar  school  and  was  one  of  the 
feoffees.  He  was  made  major-general  in  1053, 
and  was  appointed  several  times  afterwards. 
In  1057  he  was  one  of  a  committee  to  ail- 
just  the  claims  of  Gorges  to  Kittery,  York  and  other 
places,  which,  they  did  with  satisfaction.  In  May, 
1058,  he  was  requested  by  the  General  Court 
thoroughly  to  revise  and  codify  the  colonial  laws,  for 
which  service  be  received  half  of  Block  Island,  which 
was  sold  in  1000  for  four  hundred  pounds.  In  1600 
he  joined  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  and 
was  chosen  their  commander.  In  June,  1664,  him- 
self, Bradstreet  and  Symonds,  who  were  sometime 
Ipswich  men,  prepared  a  "Narrative"  defending  the 
course  of  Massachusetts  in  "  the  great  confederacy  of 
colonial  times,''  against  the  accusation  of  the  other 
colonies.  He  entered  the  Quaker  controversy  with 
decided  views,  and  advocated  strenuous  measures  to 
prevent  their  "  mischief."  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  controversy  with  the  Dutch,  and  it  was  chiefly  by 
his  advocacy  that  war  was  averted.  He  was  one  year 
colonial  secretary. 

In  the  troubles  between  King  and  colony  in  1000, 
Denison  and  Bradstreet  counseled  "the  golden 
mean,"  basing  their  advocacy  upon  kingly  preroga- 
tive and  law,  a  course  which  was  wise  and  prevailed. 
He  was  called  to  the  front  again  when  the  Dutch  took 
possession  of  New  York.  He  was  the  general  command- 
ing the  Bay  forces  in  the  King  Philip's  War.  His 
general's  commission  for  this  war,  dated  June  20, 
1075,  is  in  the  State  Archives,  07:  206.  This  war 
closed  his  military  career.  In  1680  he  was  chosen 
assistant,  an  office  which  he  held,  by  re-election,  till 
his  death,  September  20,  1682. 

He  was  continually  in  the  public  service,  and  we 
know  nothing  of  his  private  life  except  as  it  is  mirrored 
in  that  service.  The  fact  that  he  was  a  deputy  ten 
years,  assistant  twenty-nine  years,  major-general 
eleven  years,  inter-colonial  commissioner  eight  years, 
shows,  after  allowing  for  double  service,  that  his 
public  career  began  soon  after  he  attained  his  major- 
ity ;  that  he  was  continually  honored  by  his  towns- 
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men  shows  his  Ik  me  life  to  have  been  exemplary, 
and  that  public  honors  crowned  the  service  of  his 
youth,  his  manhood  and  his  age,  exhibits  him  a  man 
of  varied  talents  and  learning,  of  stout-hearted  virtue, 
of  fullest  integrity  and  unswerving  purpose.  He  was 
quick  to  adapt  means  to  ends,  was  a  persuasive  advo- 
cate, a  faithful,  judicious  and  wise  counselor.  He  was 
an  earnest  Christian  man  and  defender  of  the  faith. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  day. 

A  Painful  Incident. — It  is  proper  here  to  di- 
gress a  little  and  relate  an  incident  of  peculiar  sad- 
ness, the  capital  punishment  of  a  youth  of  sixteen, 
who  was  accidentally  made  partaker  of  a  heinous 
crime. 

Jabez  Eoss  was  the  father  of  seventeen  children,  of 
whom  nine  were  living  in  1775— six  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Five  of  the  sons  were  in  the  army  of  the 
Revolution  ;  four  fought  at  Bunker  Hill ;  one  perished 
in  the  army  of  the  North ;  three  were  enlisted  for 
three  years,  and  one,  Ezra,  the  youngest,  for  one  year. 
This  son,  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  is  the  subject  of 
this  narrative.  He  had  served  the.  term  of  his  enlist- 
ment and  was  returning  to  the  home  of  his  parents. 
The  toils,  hardships  and  sufferings  of  the  war  had 
been  too  much  for  his  tender  years,  and  he  fell  sick 
at  Brookfield.  He  was  brought  very  low,  and  for  a 
time  his  life  depended  upon  kind  attention  and 
watchful  care.  Providence  placed  him  in  the  home 
of  Mr.  John  Spooner,  whose  wife  gave  him  "  every 
kind  office  and  mark  of  attention  that  could  endear 
and  make  grateful  a  child  of  sixteen,  sick  and  desti- 
tute." "  After  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga,  in  his 
march  to  reinforce  the  Northern  army,  gratitude  for 
past  favors  led  him  to  call  on  his  old  benefactress, 
who  then  added  to  the  number  of  her  kindnesses  and 
engaged  a  visit  on  his  return." 

The  woman  in  question  was  Mrs.  Bathsheba 
Spooner;  she  was  the  sixth  and  favorite  child  of 
Chief-justice  Buggies,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  a  man 
of  wealth,  honor  and  social  distinction.  She  was 
born  February  17,  1745 ;  was  in  the  vigor  of  woman- 
hood and  well  educated.  She  had  inherited  wealth 
and  social  pride,  and  was  haughty  and  imperious. 
Mr.  Spooner,  her  husband  from  17(iG,  was  a  retired 
trader,  a  weak  character,  and  the  marriage  was  not 
happy.  Dissension  followed  dissension,  till  she  hated 
him  and  flew  to  criminal  indulgence.  Boss  had  a 
fine  physique,  and  stature  far  beyond  his  years,  lie 
was  youthful,  ruddy,  active,  social,  handsome.  His 
youth  and  inexperience  unconsciously  became  the 
prey  of  the  strong-minded,  artful,  seductive,  profli- 
gate woman.  Once  in  her  toils,  his  youth  furnished 
hirn  with  no  power  to  extricate  himself.  He  heard 
her  hellish  proposals  and  her  llattering  promises,  but 
he  "never  attempted  an  execution  of  the  detestable 
crime,  notwithstanding  repeated  solicitation  and  as 
frequent  opportunities,  until  on  an  accidental  meet- 
ing he  became  a  party  with  those  rullians  who,  with- 
out his  privity,  had  fixed  on  the  time  and  place." 


The  news  of  the  deed  spread  far  and  wide  ;  the  case 
became  famous  as  the  crime  was  heinous.  Its  secret 
could  not  long  be  kept ;  the  perpetrators  were  soon 
ferretted  ovit,  and  Mrs.  Spooner,  two  vagabond  sol- 
diers and  young  Boss  were  arrested.  The  trial  was 
short,  the  evidence  conclusive  and  the  sentence 
severe  and  condign.  Much  sympathy  was  felt  for 
the  woman  because  of  her  dtlicate  condition,  and  for 
Boss  because  of  his  accidental  knowledge  of  the  deed, 
hisyouth  and  inexperience;  but  several  petitions  for 
executive  clemency,  in  both  cases,  were  of  no  avail. 
The  criminals  met  their  fate  upon  the  gallows,  July 
2,  177?.  This  history  is  a  solemn  warning  to  youth, 
and  will  ever  excite  our  sympathy  and  pity. 

Shays'  Rebellion. — The  town  was  active  in  sup- 
pressing the  Shays'  Bebellion  in  178G-87.  This  grew 
out  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  caused  by  the  interrup- 
tion of  trade  and  the  long,  tedious  drain  upon  the 
energies  and  finances  of  the  government  by  the  late 
war,  and  was  led  by  Captain  Daniel  Shays,  who  him- 
self participated  in  the  Nation's  struggle  for  freedom. 
Ipswich  furnished  twenty-five  men,  who  were,  out 
sixty  days,  a  winter  campaign  of  great  severity. 

Wab  of  1812.— In  speaking  of  the  War  of  1812, 
we  must  begin  with  the  Embargo  Act,  or,  as  the  op- 
ponents of  the  administration,  spelling  it  backwards, 
called  it  "The  O-grab-vie  Act."  England  and  France 
were  in  a  desperate  struggle.  Between  the  "Berlin" 
and  "  Milan  "  decrees  of  Napoleon  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  "Orders  in  Council"  of  England  on  the 
other,  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  suffered  in 
the  extreme.  We  reasoned,  we  remonstrated,  wc  ex- 
postulated— all  in  vain.  England  was  haughty,  mo- 
rose, insulting.  She  vauntingly  searched  our  vessels 
and  impressed  our  seamen,  with  apparent  impunity. 
This  government  retaliated  by  passing  the  "Embargo 
Act,"  by  which  all  American  vessels  were  prohibited 
from  sailing  for  foreign  ports,  all  foreign  vessels  from 
taking  out  cargoes,  and  all  coasting  vessels  were  re- 
quired to  give  bonds  to  discharge  their  cargoes  in  the 
United  States.  The  effect  of  this  act  was  to  embitter 
political  parties  more  deeply  and  to  work  disastrously 
upon  the  remnant  of  our  commerce.  It  fell  particu- 
larly heavy  upon  Boston  and  Essex  County,  of  which 
Ipswich  was  an  important  element  and  factor.  The 
feeling  was  so  intense  in  Massachusetts — and  Ipswich 
representatives  aided  in  expressing  that  feeling — that 
the  President  was  informed  "  that  New  England,  if 
the  measure  were  persisted  in,  would  separate  from 
the  Union,  at  least  until  the  obstacles  to  commerce 
were  removed;  that  the  plan  had  already  been  ad- 
justed, and  it  would  be  supported  by  the  people."  In 
1808  the  obnoxious  act  was  in  part  repealed. 

But  our  difficulty  with  England  continued.  She 
stirred  up  the  Indians  to  prey  upon  our  western  bor- 
der; she  searched  our  vessels  upon  the  high  seas;  she 
stationed  vessels  at  the  entrances  of  our  harbors,  and 
there  searched  our  vessels  and  impressed  our  seamen 
under  the  pretense  that  they  were  English  born-  In 
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light  years  nine  hundred  American  vessels  were  cap- 
tercd,  and  more  than  six  thousand  seamen  had  been 
[•pressed.  These  wrongs  had  to  be  avenged.  The 
United  States  at  last  declared  war  June  19.  It:1?.  It 
W  a  Democratic  measure  and  was  bitterly  opposed 
by  the  Federalists,  aud  the  seaports  were  particularly 
bitter. 

A  short  time  before  the  declaration  of  war  our  town 
held  a  convention  to  consider  "  the  momentous  sub- 
ject of  our  national  affairs,"  to  reply  to  communica- 
tions from  Boston  and  Salem  and  to  pass  upon  ad- 
dresses from  Congress  and  the  Legislature.  They  de- 
clared "that  the  county  of  Essex  has  of  late  been 
mn-t  grossly  misrepresented  to  the  agents  of  our 
Country  by  men  in  whom  this  town  have  no  confi- 
dence; they  animadverted  upon  the  administration; 
they  "  were  not  convinced  that  any  war  in  any  case 
should  be  declared;"  and  they  exclaimed,  "Who  is 
not  convinced  that  enlarging  the  power  of  the  authors 
and  aiding  the  common  enemy  of  free  States  was  its 
prime  object;"  They  heartily  approved  the  minority 
address  of  Congress,  and  declared  the  address  of  the 
State  House  of  Representatives  to  be  a  true  expression 
of  the  will  of  the  people.  The  records  further  declare 
"We  are,  nevertheless,  determined  to  do  our  duty  to 
bring  our  beloved  and  afflicted  country  to  a  better 
state  of  things." 

A  company  of  " Sea  Fencibles "  was  raised,  and 
commanded  by  Major  Joseph  Swasey,  captain  ;  Col- 
onel Joseph  Hodgkins,  first  lieutenant;  Jabcz  Far- 
ley, second  lieutenant;  and  Colonel  Thomas  Wade, 
orderly.  Of  the  three  hundred  men  raised  in  Essex 
County,  Ipswich  furnished  her  quota,  and  October  3, 
1^14,  voted  to  make  the  pay  of  drafted  men  seventeen 
dollars  per  month  for  the  time  in  actual  service. 
Ipswich  commerce,  however,  never  recovered  from 
the  stroke. 

The  last  of  these  war  veterans  to  fall  was  Thomas 
Smith.  He  died  September  2!>th  of  last  year,  at  the 
great  age  of  ninety-three  years,  three  months  and 
twenty-six  days,  He  was  a.  hatter  by  trade,  but  had 
Dot  worked  at  it  since  the  use  of  machinery  in  that 
industry.  He  drew  a  pension  lor  many  years.  He 
was  a  good  kind  of  man,  always  well  posted  in  Dem- 
ocratic measures  and  principles,  was  of  a  retiring  dis- 
position, generous  and  a  good  citizen.  He  never 
married. 

The  Rebellion. — The  spirit  with  which  Ipswich 
entered  the  war  against  the  Rebellion  was  fervent 
and  active.  It  was  a  vital  resurrectiop  of  the  same 
spirit  that  bearded  the  tyranny  of  Andros,  and  that 
pledged  life  and  treasure  to  support  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  She  met  the  issue  squarely  and 
effectively.  At  an  initial  meeting  she  voted  three  thou- 
sand dollars  in  aid  of  the  families  of  volunteers,  which 
she  supplemented  from  time  to  time  with  ample  sup- 
ply. Her  bounties  were  commensurate  with  those  of 
sister  towns.  She  was  instant  in  season  and  wut  of 
season  in  providing  comforts  and  delicacies  for  the 
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soldier  upon  the  field  and  in  the  hospital.  There 
were  committees  of  the  town,  of  the  societies,  of  the 
churches,  of  the  lodges  and  of  the  citizens,  vying 
with  each  other  in  "the  labor  of  love."  The  town's 
average  enrollment  during  the  war  was  about  three 
hundred  and  eighty.  She  furnished  about  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five.  She  furnished  her  full 
quota  upon  every  call.  Fifteen  of  her  men  were 
commissioned  officers.  At  the  end  of  the  war  she 
had  furnished  a  surplus  of  thirty- three  men.  She  ex- 
pended $52,692  ;  §13,200  exclusively  of  State  aid. 

I'ln-:  Monument. — When  the  cruel  war  was  over, 
in  1869  the  town  selected  a  conspicuous  anil  central 
location,  and  erected  upon  the  rock-ribbed  earth,  at  a 
cost  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars,  a  sightly 
granite  memorial,  "a  single  shaft,  simple  and  plain," 
commemorative  of  her  patriot  dead.  The  front 
panel,  which  faces  the  north,  is  inscribed, — 

"  BISECTED 
BY  THE  TOW  N  OF  IPSWICH 
IN  MEMORY  OK  HER 
UK  AVE  AMI  LAMENTED  SONS 
WHO  GAVE  THHIIl  LIVES  TO 
1111  Hi   COUNTRY  IN   TIIF.  WAR 
FOIt  UNION  AND  LIBERTY 
1801-1805." 

The  other  panels  record  their  names.  On  the 
plinth  in  front  is  the  year  "  1871,"  when  the  shaft 
was  erected;  on  the  west,  "Til  EI  It  DEEDS  AVE  CHER- 
ISH ; "  on  the  south,  "  Our  patriot  Dead;"  and 
on  the  east,  "THEIR  RECORD  OUR  UNION." 

When  the  Roman  matron,  Cornelia,  was  asked  to 
exhibit  her  jewels,  she  naively  turned  towards  her 
boys  and  said,  "  These  are  my  ornaments."  These 
arc  our  jewels. 

The  Roll  of  Honor. — [The  roll  includes  the 
names  of  those  who  died  in  the  service,  and  have 
their  names  upon  the  soldiers'  monument.  The  first 
semi-colon  is  the  name;  second,  age  ;  third,  com- 
pany; fourth,  branch  of  service;  fifth,  mustered  in; 
sixth,  mustered  out ;  seventh,  remarks.  The  abbre- 
viations are:  B.,  battalion  ;  Bat.,  battery  ;  Cav.,  cav- 
alry ;  d.,  died,  or  chad  ;  11.  A.,  heavy  artillery  ;  I., 
infantry;  ss.,  sharpshooters ;  tr.,  transferred;  V.  R.  C, 
veteran  relief  corps  ;  en.,  expiration  of  term  of  en- 
listment.] 

Andrews,  Lutbor  H. ;  :U  ;  D  ;  4S  I.;  10  Oct.'l ;  J.  2  June,  '1. 

Burlier,  Jolm  A.  ;  42  ;  I ;  2:j  I.;  9  Oct.'l ;  J.  Pliila.  30  Aug. 

liutclioldcr,  Clias,  I'. ;  18  j  L  j  1  II.  A.  ;  28  Feb.  '2  ;  d.  of  wounds,  Wash- 
ington., 23  An;,'.  '4. 

Bridges,  Oelolu  F. ;  23 ;  I;  23  1;  10  Cot. '1;  d.  Richmond  prison,  Va., 
10  Mhv,  '4. 

Bridges,  John  O.  ;  27;  I;  23  1.;  10  Oct.  '1 ;  d.  Nowbern,  N.  C,  20 
April,  '2. 

Brown,  Henry  A. ;  lb;  I;  23  I.;  28  Sept. '1  j  d.  Ncwbern,  N.  C,  21 
April,  '2. 

Brown,  Jeremiah  W.  ;  10  ;  — ;  4  Hat.  II,  A. ;  24  Fob.  '4  ;  I  t  Oct.  '5. 
Butler,  Pierce  L.  ;  20  ;  A  ;  I  II.  A.  ;  5  .Inly,  '1  ;  d.  2  .Jan.,  '5. 
Cash,  William ;  I. ;  1  II.  A.  ;  20  Men.,  '2;  d.  Andersonvillo,  20 

Men.,  '2. 

Chambers,  Nathl. ;  20  ;  A  ;  1  II.  A. ;  5  July,  '1  ;  d.  Patrick  Station,  10 
Feb.,  '5. 

Clarice,  James  A.;  01;  I;  23  I.;  28  Sept., '1;  d.  HattuiaS  Inlet,  7 
May,  '2. 
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Cow?es,  Henry  A. ;  IS  ;  K  ;  150  O.Jtfat.  G'ds ;  15  April,  '4  ;  d.  Fort  Sara- 
toga^ 14  July,  '4. 

Crowley,  Peter  ;  22;  G ;  1  H.  A. ;  4  Dec,  '3  ;  d.  of  wounds,  near  Peters- 
burg, Va. 

Dow,  Chas.  H. ;  18;  I;  23  I J  16  Oct.,  '1  ;  kid.  Cold  Harbor,  3  June/*  ~" 
Estea,  William  A.  ;   19;   I ;   1  II.  A.  ;  5  July,  '1  ;  nmdo  prisoner  Ander- 
sonville, 22  June,  '4. 
Gordon,  James ;  — ;  A;  1  H.  A.  ;  5  July, '1 ;  kid.  Spottsylvania,  19 
May,  '4. 

Gray,  William  :  34  ;  A ;  1  II.  A.  ;  17  Feb.,  '2  ;  kid.  21  June,  '4. 
Harris,  Edward;   27;   I;   19 1. ;  28  Aug., '1 ;  d.  Bolivar  hosptl.,  27 

Oct.,  '2. 
Harris,  James, 

Hayes,  Nathaniel ;  34  ;  2  S3.  ;  10  July,  '3 ;  d.  Petersburg,  Va.,  2 
July,  '4. 

Jewett,  Jobn  H.  ;  20;  I;  23  I.;  28  Sept., '1 ;  d.  Getty's  Station,  5 
April,  '4. 

Jewett,  Jobn  J. ;  31 ;  K  ;  2  I ;  8  Aug.,  '2  ;  kid.  Gettysburg,  2  July,  '3. 
Jewett,  Lorenzo  T. ;  19  ;    A  ;    1  II.  A.  ;   5  July,  '1 ;   d.  Washington  of 

wounds  at  Spottsylvania,  20 May,  '4. 
Jewett,  William  H. ;  42;  C;  19,1.;  31  Dec,  '1;  20  Oct.,  '2. 
Johnson, Nathaniel  A.;  43;   C;   191.;  28  Aug.,  '1;  d.  Ipswich,  17 

May,  '4. 

Lavalette,  Philip  C.  ;  21 J  H;  111.  A;  5  July,  '1  ;  d.  Washington,  6 
June,  '4. 

Lavalette,  Pike  N. ;  18;  A;  141.;  0  July,  '1  ;  d.  Andersonville,  21 
Sept.,  '4. 

Liuburg,  Marcus  ;  42  ;  D  ;  48  I. ;  23  Dec,  '2  ;  kid.  15  Nov.,  '3. 
Lord,  Caleb  H. ;  22  ;  K ;  2 1.;  8  Aug.,  '2  ;  kid.  by  SS.,  29  June,  '4. 
McGregor,  Alex.  B. ;   27  ;   L  ;  1  II.  A.  ;  11  Men.,  '2  ;  kid.  New  Haven, 
Ct.,  20  Oct.,  '4. 

McGregor,  Parker;  24  ;  A  ;  1  H.  A.  ;  5  July.  '1  ;  kid.  16  June,  '4. 
3Iorky,   George   W. ;    19;    D;    48  I.  ;    24  Sept., '2 ;    d.  19  July,  '3  ; 
wounded  13. 

Morris,  George  ;.35  ;  —  ;  Navy ;  —  ;  drowned  "  Cumberland,"  7  Mch.  '2  ; 
sailinakcr's-uutto. 

Noyos,  James  W.  ;  22;  I  ;  1  II.  A.  ;  20  Feb.,  '2  ;  kid.  Spottsylvania,  18 
Slay,  '4. 

Otis,  George  W.  ;  20;  A;  1  B.  II.  A.  J  29  Feb., '2  ;  d.  Ipswich,  19 
Nov.,  '3. 

Patterson,  William ;   35;   A;    1  H.  A.  J   5  July, '1  ;  d.  10  June, '4,  of 

wounds  at  Petersburg, 
reatfield,  Joseph  S.  ;  IB  ;  I  ;  23  I.  ;  4  June,  '2  ;  d.  Newborn,  N.  0.,  31 

July,  '3. 

FeatBeld,  William  P.  ;  18  ;  I  ;  23  I. ;  5  Oct.,  '1  ;  kid.  Whitehall,  N.  C, 
10  Dec,  '4. 

Pickard,  Samuel B. ;  — ;  L;  4  11.  A;   ;  d.  Alexandria,  Va.,  28 

Feb.,  '5. 

Potter,  Daniel  J.;  21;  A,  in.  A.;  6  July, '1;  d.  Fort  Albany,  27 
Nov..  '1. 

Eicbanlson,  Alfred;  — ;  D.  ;  48  1.;   ;  d.  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  8 

Aug.,  -3. 

Schai.ks,  Daniel  B. ;  2-5  ;  D  ;  48  I.  ;  24  Sept.,  '2  ;  d.  of  wounds  at  Baton 
Itougc,  20  April,  '3. 

Behanks,  John  G. ;  25  ;  — ;  4  N.  Y.  I.  ;  1  July,  '1  ;  d.  wounds  at  Antic- 
lam,  2"  Sept.,  '2. 

Schofield,  Cornelius;  24;  A;  1  H.  A. ;  2  Aug.,  '2;  d.  of  wounds,  13 
Aug.  '4. 

Shattuck,  W.  William  ;  21 ;  I ;  23  I ;  10  Oct.,  '1  ;  2  Jan.,  '4  ;  re-enlisted  1 

kid.  Petersburg. 
Smith,  Asa  ;  31  ;  — ;  10  Bat.';  21  Sept.,  '2  ;  kid.  28  Oct.,  '4. 
Smith,  Charles^).,;  28;  E;  91.;  21  Aug., '3  j  kid.  Spottsylvania,  8 

May,  *4. 

Smith,  J.  Albert;  25  ;  A  ;  1  Cav. ;  -  Aug.,  '2  ;  d.  24  Oct.,  '4. 
Thurston,  Timothy  J.,  Jr. ;  40  ;  A  ;  1  II.  A.  ;  7  Dec,  '1 ;  d.  Alexau 
dria,  10  Oct.,  "4. 

Tozer,  Jobn  M.  J  19;  I;  231. ;  10  Oct.. '3  ;  d.  Newport  News,  20  Oct.,  '3 

Turner,  Joshua  ;  — ;  I;  1  If.  A.  ;   ;  d.  Washington)  D.  C. 

Wailc,  David  L.  ;  41;  K;  21.;  8  Aug., '2;  d.  20  July,  ''i  ;  wounded 
Gettysburg,  2. 

Wells,  Samuelg.;  20;  A;  1  H.  A. ;  5  July,  '1  ;  d.  Andersonville,  4 
Nov.,  '4. 

Whipple,  Daniel  M. ;  22;  A;  1  If.  A. ;  5  July, '1  ;  d.  Washington,  20 
Dec,  "4. 

Additions. — The  following  died  in  the  war,  and 
Beeni  to  be  connected  with  Ipswich,  but  are  not  upon 


the  monument.  Conant  and  Howe,  and  perhaps 
others,  were  natives : 

Bailey,  George  W.  ;  85  ;  L  ;  1  H.  A.  ;  20  Mch.,  '2  ;  d.  Portsmouth  Grove, 
15  Aug.,  '4. 

Conant,  Alviu  T. ;  30  ;  K  ;  40  I.  ;  3  Sept.,  "2;  d.  20  Oct.,  '3. 
Fish,  Charlos  W.,  32  ;  —  ;  23  I.  ;  15  Feb.,  '3  ;  d.  Salem  30  Sept.,  '0. 
Guilford,   Hiram;   34;    D;    111.  A.;    17  Feb.,  '2 ;'  d.  City  Point,  17 
Oct.,  '4. 

Howe,  Leouard  ;    21;   H;    2  1.;    11  May,  '1;    d.  Seneca  Mills,  28 
Nov.,  '1. 

Lefflan,  Samuel  A. ;  —  ;  I ;  1  It.  A.  ;   ;  kid.  19  May,  '4. 

Murray,  Patrick  ;  —  ;  F  ;  2  I. ;   ;  kid.  North  Bridgewater. 

Shattuck,  James  ;  19;  A  J  1  H.  A.  ;  5  July,  T  ;  tr.  V.  It.  C. 

Those  Returned  to  Citizenship. 

Akerman,  Joseph  L.  ;  41  ;  K  ;  2  I.  ;  9  Aug.,  '2  ;  4  Feb.,  '4  ;    disability  ; 
d.  6  June,  '70. 

Andrews,  Calvin  ;  18 ;  D  ;  48  I. ;  24  Sept.,  '2  ;  3  Sept.,  '3  ;  en. 
Andrews,  Charles  0. ;  22  ;  C  ;  2  I.  ;  25  May,  '1  ;  9  Juno,  '3  ;  disability. 
Andrews,  Daniel  H. ;  29 ;  II ,  24  I.  ;  27  Nov.,  '1  ;  close  of  war  ;  d. 
Andrews,  Eben  A.  ;  21  ;  I  ;  1  II.  A.;  19  Mch.,  '2  ;  4  Oct.,  '4. 
Andrews,  Georgo  M. ;  24  ;  I  ;  10  I. ;  12  July,  '1  ;  27  July,  '4. 
Andrews,  Isaac  M.  ;  38  ;  D  ;  48  I.  ;  24  Sept.,  '2  ;  3  Sept.,  '3  ;  en. 
Andrews,  John  J.  ;  30  ;  E  ;  19  I.  ;  23  Feb.,  '5  ;  30  June,  *5. 
Andrews,  Luther  It.  ;  31  ;  D  ;  48  I.  ;  10  Oct.,  '1  ;  2  Juno  '4  ;  d. 
Andrews,  Prince  ;  19  ;  F  ;  2  I.  ;  25  May,  '1  ;  28  May,  '4  ;  d. 
Atkinson,  Samuel  D.  ;  29  ;  D  ;  48  I.  ;  24  Sept.,  '2  ;  3  Sept.,  '3;  en. 
Averill,  Ephraim  P. ;  25  ;  D  ;  12  I.  ;  20  June,  '1,  for  throe  years  ;  en. 
Averill,  William  W.  ;  20  ;  —  ;  —  ;  10  May,  '4  ;  11  Aug.,  '4. 
Bail.-y,  Aniasa  P.  ;  3:! ;  A  ;  1  B.  II.  A.  ;  25  Feb.,  '2  ;  27  Feb.,  '5  ;  on. 
Bailey,  John ;   20  ;  F ;  9  I.  ;  22  Aug.,  '3  ;  19  June.  'A  ;  en. 
Bailey,  Oliver  A. ;  29  ;  C;   Engr.  Troop,  Bat. ,  N,  C, ;  24  Sept., '1 ;  11 
April,  '2  ;  en. 

Bilker,  Charles  II.  ;  31 ;  A  ;  1  B.  II.  A  ;  21  Feb.,  '2  ;  27  Feb.,  '5. 
Baker,  Francis  ;  —  ;  Navy,  master's  mate. 

Baker,  George  H.  ;  —  ;  —  ;   43  N.  Y. ;   ;   ;  discharged  for 

wounds  ;  d. 

Baker,  Georgo  W.  ;  23  ;  A  ;  1  If.  A.  ;  20  Feb.,  '2  ;  10  Aug.,  '5  ;  en. 

Baker,  John  B.  ;  27  ;  1);  48  I,  ;  24  Sept,,  '2  ;  3  Sept.,  '3  ;  en. 

Baker,  Samuel  Ilazen  ;  24  ;  E  ;  12  N.  II.  I.  ;  20  Aug.,  '2  ;  2  1  July,  '5  ;  en 

Bamfonl,  Charles  W.  J  19  ;  L ;  1  II.  A.  ;  28  Feb.,  '2  ;   10  Aug.,  '5;  en. 

Barker,  George  ;  34  ;  I,  ;  30  I.  ;  17  Apr.,  '1  ;  18  July,  '0  ;  en. 

Barker,  George  W. ;  23  ;  A  ;  1  It.  A.  ;  20  Feb.,  '2  ;  10  Aug.,  '5  ;  en. 

Barton,  John  F.  ;  33  ;  K  ;  2  I.  ;  8  Aug.,  '2  ;  28  May,  '1  ;  on. 

Barton,  William  R.  ;  HO  ;  A  ;  1  It.  If.  A.  ;  24  Feb.,  '2;  21  Feb.,  '5  ;  en. 

Batchelder,  Hiram  li. 

Beck,  Hardy  M  ;  21  ;  —  ;  1  ft.  A. ;  5  July,  '1  ;  10  Aug.,  '5  ;  en. 
Blaifidoll,  Leamlor  M.  ;  20  ;  L;   1  H.  A.  ;  28  Feb.,  '2 ;  28  Dec,  '4  ;  tr. 
Vet.  Corps. 

Blake,  Asher ;  55  ;  L  ;  1  H.  A.  ;  18  Mch.,  '2  ;  7  Mch.,  '5  ;  disability  ;  d 
Bodwell,  .lulin  ;  — ;  —  ;  Navy. 

Boyd,  Neil ;  21  ;  V  ;  9  I.  ;  27  Aug.,  '3  ;   ;  tr.  10  June,  '4,  to  32  I.  ; 

29  Apl.,  '5,  to  Navy. 
Boynton,  Charles;    27;    A;    IB.  H.  A.;    20  Feb., '2  ;    9  Oct.,  '3  ; 

disability. 

Boynton,  Warren  ;  25  ;  A  ;  1  B.  H.  A.  ;  25  Feb.,  '2  ;  20  Oct.,  '5. 
Bowen,  Georgo  W.  ;  10  ;  A  ;  Navy  and  3  If.  A.  ;  8  Dec,  '2  ;  7  Dec,  '5. 
Bradstrect,  George  S. :  21  ;  A  ;  1  B.  II.  A.  ;  25  Feb.,  '2  ;  27  Feb.,  '5. 
Bridges,  Richard  A.  ;  22;  D  ;  48  I.;  29  Oct.,  '2;  12  Sept.,  '5  ;  on. 
Brocklebank,  Lewis  A.  ;  18  ;  f  ;  23  I.  ;  28  Sept.,  '1  ;  13  Oct.,  '4  ;  en. 

Broderick,  Dennis  ;  30  ;  F  ;  0  1.  ;  21  Aug.,  '3  ;   ;  tr  Navy. 

Brown,  Benjamin  ;  24  ;  A  ;  1  It.  A. ;  5  July,  '1  ;  8  July,  '■!  ;  on. 
Brown,  Edward  i  22 ;  D  ;  48  1.  ;  29  Oct.,  '2  ;  3  Sept.,  '3  ; 
Brown,  George  A.  ;  23  ;  A  ;  I  If.  A.  ;  15  Feb.,  '2  ;  10  Aug.,  '5  ;  en. 
Brown,  Irving;  19;  A;  III.  A.;  5  July,  'I  ;  8  July,  '4  ;  en. 
Brown,  John  B. ;  24  ;  I  ;  10  I ;  1  Aug.,  '1  ;  31  Oct.  3.  , 
Brown,  Jesse  F.  ;  22  ;  I)  ;  48  1.  ;  24  Sept.,  '2  ;  27  Sept.,  '5  ;  en. 
Brown,  Leverett;  21  ;  D  ;  18  I.;  24  Sept.'  '2;  3  Sept.,  '3  ;  en. 
Brown,  Luther  C.  ;  27  ;  B  ;  7  Cal.  I.  ;  12  Oct.,  '4  ;  29  April,  '0. 
Brown,  Tristram ;    42;    A;    1  If.  A.;    Uau.,'2;    13  Jan.,  '3 ;  disa. 
bllity  ;  d. 

Brown,  Walter,  Jr.  ;  20  ;  D;  48  I.  ;  24  Sept.,  '2  ;  18  Sept.,  '5  ;  en. 
Burnham,  Abraham ;   53;    I;  23  I.;    28  Sept., '1  ;   21  July, '2;  disa- 
bility. 

Buruham,  Nathaniel  ;  21 ;  D  ;  48  I ;  21  Sept.,  '2;  3  Sept.,  '3;  en. 
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go  K  hUfWW/  William ;  22  ;  D  ;  1 II.  A.  ;  20  Feb.,  '2 ;  6  Jan.,  '3  ;  disability. 
]5\>"W®*i  Alonzo  ;  21 ;  F  ;  2  I. ;  25  May,  '1  ;  30  June,  '5  ;  on. 
El/frteft  Jehu  F. ;  27  ;  A  ;  1  1!.  IT.  A. ;  21  Fob.,  '2  ;  20  Oct.,  '5;  en. 
■G>\jTZ&41  Gcvrge  ;  19  ;  I ;  4  Cav. ;  31  Dec,  '4  ;  14  Nov.,  '5  ;  en. 
(3  v2>**»H  I«c  ;  26;  A;  1  H.  A.  ;  5  July,  '1 ;  5  Nov.,  '5  ;  en. 
Ccf¥«S  tdyibuinas:  38  ;  D  ;  48  I.;  24  Sept.,  '2  ;  3  Sept.,  '3;  en. 
CQ  IdUoeii,  John  0. ;  28  ;  1!  ;  23  I.;   2S  Sept.,  '1  ;  20  Mcli.,  2  ;  disability  ; 
i.  121XL.  "SI. 

<T-U  I  ^2  Watl,  William  ;  21  ;  A  ;  1  H.  A.  ;  5  July,  '1  ;  10  Aug., '5;  en. 

dp.fll,Janies;  42;  A  ;  1  H  A.  ;  5  July,  '1  ;  20  Dec,  '1  ;  disability. 
i»rr.  i'»trick  II. ;  24  ;  F ;  21.;  25  May,  '1  ;  30  Dec,  '3 ;  en. 
£fkf*t>rl.  Joseph  H.  ;  24  ;  I ;  23  I.;  28  Sept.,  1  ;  3  Jan.,  '4  ;  d. 
(Vp!in,  William  A.  ;  10;  A  ;  23  I.;  2S  Sept.,  '1  ;  28  Sept.,  M  ;  en. 
CVirm*".  Charles  H. ;  21  ;  A  ;  3  II.  A.  ;  10  Jan.,  '3  ;  18  Sept ,  '5  ;  en. 
Pipit"*.  Moses;  27;  D;  4S  I.  ;  24  Sept.,  '2  ;  3  Sept,  '3  ;  en. 
Oj|  ro»n.  Thomas  T.  ;  36  ;  A ;  1  II.  A.  ;  8  Aug.  '1  ;  8  July  '4  ;  en. 
n»rte,  John  F.G. ;  30;  I;  23  I;  16  Oct.,  '1  ;  0  Jan.,  '2  ;  disability. 
0*fke,  John  W.  ;  21  ;  A  ;  1  II.  A.  ;  8  Aug..  '2  ;  5  April,  '5  ;  en. 
Clirkt,  Philip  E.  ;  24  ;  A  ;  1  II.  A. ;  21  Feb.,  '2  ;  20  Oct,  '5  ;  en. 
Cob'.rn,  Clarence  ;  — ;  —  ;  19  I  ;    ;   . 

Cepwell,  William  ;    26;    K;    2  1;    8  Aug., '2 ;    20  April  '3;  disa- 
bility ;  d. 

i"oc»nt,  Cyrus  W.  ;  25  ;  K  ;  40  I  ;  3  Sept.,  '2  ;   ;  disability. 

Conant,  George  W.  ;  33  ;  K  ;  40  I ;  3  Sept.,  '2  ;  6  Feb.,  '4  ;  en. 
funJoii,  Patrick ;  56  ;  —  ;  Navy  ;  15  Sept,  '1 ;  20  Sept,  '3  ;  en. 
Condon,  Thomas  E.  ;  19  ;  D  ;   Navy,  4S  I. ;  April,  '1  ;  3  Sept,  '3  ;  er. ; 

wounded  at  Port  Hudson,  17  June,  '3. 
Conlace,  John  ;  24;  G  ;  2d  I. ;  12  July  '3  ;  12  Juno,  '5. 
Coombs,  Samuel  ;  13;  II. ;  31  Me.  I.  ;  Apr.,  '4  ;  1  July,  '5  ;  ♦n. 
Cotton,  Charles  T. ;  22  ;  D  ;  48  1. ;  24  Sept,  '2  ;  30  Juno,  '5  ;  en. 

Cotton,  John  S.  ;  — ;  —  ;  Nary  ;  —  ;   . 

Cotton,  Moses  ;  —  ;  C  ;  53  I.  ;   ;   ;  en. 

Coughlin,  Patrick;  41  ;  I  ;  23  I.  ;  5  Oct,  '1 ;  27  Oct,  '2;  disability;  d. 
frenzy,  Alvin  0.  J  28 ;  A;  17  L  ;  21  July,  '1  ;  3  Aug,  '4  ;  en. 
Crane,  Silas;  44  ;  A  ;  1  II.  A.  ;  5  July,  '1  ;  11  April,  '4  ;  disability  ;  d. 
Crane,  William  P.  ;  43  ;  A  ;  1  II.  A. ;  5  July,  '1  ;  8  July,  '4  ;  en.  ;  d. 
Crane,  William,  Jr.  ;  22;  D  ;  48  I. ;  14  (let  ,  '2;  3  Sept,  '3  ;  en. 
Cna*,  William  H.;  23;  C;  23  1.;  3  Dec, '3;  11  July, '5 ;  discharged 

by  order  War  Dept. 
Cumniings,  Chas.  S. ;  23  ;  F ;  30  I.  ;  27  Aug,  '2  ;  19  Nov,  '4  ;  disability. 

Cnnimings,  John  ;  —  ;  —  ;  —  .   ;  ;  d. 

Dent,  W  illiam  ;  —  ;  —  ;  Navy  ;   ;   . 

Dodge,  James  P.  ;    25;    A  ;    1  II.  A.  ;    7  Aug,  '2 ;   8  July,  'i  ■  en.  ;  or 
Wenham. 

Dodge,  Jefferson  ;  —  ;  —  ;  —  ;    ;   ;  of  Wenham; 

Dowiies,  Thomas  J.  ;  22  ;  L  ;  2  I. ;  25  May,  '1  ;  12  Feb,  '3  ;  .Usability. 
Dunneli,  Henry  F.  ;  25;  — ;  Navy;  22  April,  '1  ;  7  Oct.,  '5  ;   to  reduce 

naval  officers;  disabled,  Aug,  '4,  at  Deep  Bottom, Va. 
Dnnnels,  John  M.  ;  23  ;  K  ;  2  I. ;  8  Aug,  "2  ;  2s  May,  '4  ;  en. 
Ellsworth,  Thomas  ;  F.  ;    22  ;    K  ;  65  I. ;  tr.  2  I.  ;  8  Aug,  '2  ;  20  June 

'4 ;  en. 

Ellsworth,  William  ;  19  ;  D  ;  1  Bat. ;  10  May,  '4  ;  30  June,  '6  ;  en. 
EUwell,  AlTin  F. ;  38  ;  B;  501.;  15  Sept,  '2;  24  Aug, '3;  en. 
Estes,  C  harles  W.  ;  28  ;  I ;  23  I.  ;  9  Dec,  '1  ;  13  Oct,  '4  ;  en. 
rill,  llailliluil  A.  ;  21  ;  l";  3  Me.  I.  ;  3  .May,  I  ;  I  June,  'I  ;  en. 
Fellows,  Daniel  II. ;  20  ;  A  ;  1 II.  A  ;  S  Jul),  '  I ;  10  Aug,  '5  ;  en. 
Felton,  Andrew  P.  ;  39  ;  11  ;  22  I.  ;  20  S.  pi,  '1  ;  0  Apr.  '3  ;  wounded. 
Fields,  (.'has.  II. ;  39  ;  A  ;  5  Cav. ;  29  Jan,  '4  ;  31  Oct,  '5  ;  en. 
Fiike,  William. 

Flagg,  Joseph ;  21  ;  A  ;  1  II.  A.  ;  5  Nov,  '3  ;  10  Aug,  '5. 
Forbes,  Henry  ;  23  ;  I ;  23  I  ;  1  Oct,  '1  ;  13  Oct,  '4  ;  en.  ;  d. 
Foss,  Jonathan  ;  21;   A;   1  II.  A.  ;  5  July,  '1 ;  8  July,  "4  ;  en.  ;  d.  18 
Oct.,  '77. 

Foster,  Cyrus ;  39  ;  —  ;  40  I.  ;  3  Sept,  '2 ;  25  Hell.,  '4  ;  on. 
Foster,  Edwin  K. ;  24  ;  D  ;  48  I. ;  24  Sept,  '2  ;  3  Sept,  '3  ;  en. 
Foet'-r,  Richard  K.  ;  18 ;  C  ;  19  I. ;  26  July,  '1 ;  30  Jifne,  '5  ;  ro-eulisted 
2<)  Dec,'  '3. 

Farter,  Solomon  L. ;  26  ;  F  ;  48  J. ;  0  Nov,  '2  ;  3  Sept,  '3  ;  en. 
Foster,  Samuel  P. ;  20 ;  K  ;  2  I  ;  8  Aug.,  '2  ;  28  May,  '4*;  en. 

Foster,  Thomss  E. ;  21  j  II;  1  II.  A  ;   ,  '1 ;   ,  '4. 

Foster,  Walter  ft;  25 ;  I;  23 1 ;  15  Oct,  '1 ;  30  Sept,  '2  ;  disability. 
Fowler,  Eben  E. ;  20;  I;  23  1.;  28  Sept., '1  ;  13  Oct, '4  ;  en. ;  d.  24 
Men,  '80.- 

Fowler,  John  J. ;  24  ;  A  ;  1  IT.  A. ;  5  July,  '1  ;  2  Jan, '5  ;  en. 
Galbraith,  John  ;  18  ;  I) ;  4x  I.  ;  1  Dec,  '2  ;  3  Doc,  '3  ;  en. 
Calbraith,  Thomas  ;  15  ;  — ;   Navy;  -  July,  '1;  -  July '4;  en.  ;  d.  14 
Apl,  "79. 


Goodhuo,  Nathaniel  ;  23  ;  D  :  18  I. ;  24  Sept,  '2  ;  3  Sept,  '3  ;  en.  ;  d. 
Goodwin,  George  W. ;  19  ;  A  ;  1  II.  A.  ;  5  July,  '1  ;  10  Aug,  '5  ;  cu. 

Goodwin,  Sylvester  ;  53  ;  A  ;  1  II.  A. ;   8  Aug,  "2  ;   ;   tr.  V.  It.  C. 

3  July,  '03  ;  d. 

<-dss,  James  W,  ;  35  ;  II  ;  1  II.  A.  ;  5  July,  '1  ;  9  Apr,  '5  ;  eu.  ;  pris- 
oner. 

Grant,  George  F.  ;  18  ;  —  ;  3  II.  A.  ;  10  Jan,  '3  ;   ;  en. 

Grant,  James  II.  ;  28  ;  D  ;  48  I.;  23  Dec,  '2  ;  3  Sept,  '3  ;  en. 
Grant,  James  0.  ;  23  ;  B  ;  32  I.  ;  21  Aug.,  '3  ;  30  June,  '5  ;  en. 
Guilford,  Samuel  A.  ;  21  ;  I ;  S  I.  ;  15  Aug,  '2  ;  7  Aug,  '3  ;  en. 
Gwinn,  William  II,  ;  20  ;  A  ;  1  II.  A.  ;  23  Nov,  '1  ;  18  Sept,  '5  ;  en. 
Hall,  William  II. ;  IS  ;  F  ;  2  I. ;  25  May,  '1  ;  2s  Sept,  '5  ;  eu. 
Hardy,  Charles  A. ;    21  ;    V  ■   7  1.;  15  June,  '1  ;  27  Juno,  '4  ;  en.;  d.  5 
Nov,  '71. 

Hardy,  Clarendon  It.  ;  18;  A  :  1  II.  A.  ;  5  July,  1  ;  8  .1  ;,  '4;  en. 

Hardy,  Freeman  ;  19  ;  A  ;  1  H.  A.  ;  8  July,  '1  ;  30  June,  '5  ;  en.  ; 
drowned  since. 

Hardy,  Josiah  ;  45  ;  M  ;  3  Cav.  ;  2  Nov,  'I  ;  -  June,  '2  ;  disability. 
Hardy,  Joshua  M.  ;  20  ;  L  ;  III.  A.  ;  2  Feb,  '2  ;  31  Mcli,  '4  ;  en. 
Hardy,  Otis  0.  ;  10  ;  A  ;  3  H.  A.  ;  10  Jan,  '2  ;  18  Sept,  '5  ;  en. 
Harris,  Aaron  W.  ;  18  ;  11  ;  44  I.  ;  13  Oct,  '2  ;  Is  June,  '3  ;  en. 
Harris,  Goorge  ;  zl  ;  K  ;  2  I  ;  8  Aug,  '2  ;  30 Dec,  '3  ;  en. 
Harris,  George  W.  ;    23;  — - ;    Signal  Corps;    29  Mch., '4  ;    18  Aug. 
'5  ;  en. 

Harris,  James  L.  ;  —  ;  —  ;  Pegular  ;   ;   ;  d.  30  Sept,  '00. 

Harris,  Mai  It ;    21;    A;    1  II.  A.  ;    6  July, '1  ;    17Jau,'3;    en  ;  died 

since. 

Hart,  Andrew  J.  ;  21  ;  II  ;  24  I.  ;  5  Nov,  '1 ;  4  Nov,  '4  ;  en. 
Haskell,  Charles  ;  21  ;  A  ;  1  H.  A.  ;  5  July,  '1  ;  5  Oct,  '4  ;  en. 
Haskell,  Henry  ;   21;    L  ;    1  II.  A.  ;    18  .Mch,  '2  ;    18  Mch,  '5;  en. 
wounded  ;  d. 

Haze]  tine,  Ira  G. ;  19;  C;  1  Vt.  I.  ;  2  .May,  '1  ;  15  Aug, '1  ;  en. 

Henderson,  George  ;  —  ;  —  ;  Navy  ;   ;   ;  d.  at  sea. 

Henderson,  Moses  X  ;  18;  — ;  Regular  Navy  ;  23  Apr,  '1  ;  27  Sept., 
'7u  ;  en.  . 

Hennesey,  Peter  ;  10  ;  E  ;  3  N.  11.  ;  10  July,  '1  ;  15  July,  '4  ;  eu. 
Hills,  Albert  P  ;  15  ;  I  ;  23  I.  ;  23  Sept,  '1 ;  13  Oct,  '4  ;  en. 
Hills,  Albert  S.  ;  -In  ;  I  ;  23  I.  ;  10  Oct,  '1  ;  13  Oct,  '4  ;  en. 
Hitchcock,  Henry  ;  18  ;  A  ;  3  II.  A.  ;  10  Jan,  '3  ;  IS  Sept.,  '5;  en. 
Hobbs.John;  45;  I;  23  1;  11  Oct,  '1  ;  22  July, '2;  en. 
Hobbs, Valorus  0  ;    21;    A;    1  II.  A.  ;    5  July,  '1  ;    20  July,  '5;  disa- 
bility ;  .1. 

Holland,  Charles  L.  ;  27  ;  —  ;  1  But  ;  30  Dec,  '4  ;  30  June  '5  ;  en. 
Holmes,  OtisS.  ;  21  ;  —  ;  1  I!.  H.  A.  ;  25  Feb,  '2  ;  27  Feb,  '5  ;  eu. 
Holt,  Augustus  ;    20  ;    A  ;    1  II.  A. ;    5  July,  '1  ;  7  July,  '5  ;  on.  ;  disa- 
bility. 

Ilorton,  Goorgo  ;  32;  A;  1  II.  A.;  li  Aug,  '2  ;  8  July,  '4;  en;  d. 
Hovoy,  J.  Thomas  ;  IS  ;  A  ;  3  II.  A.  ;  20  Apr.,  '3  ;  25  July,  '4  ;  on.  ;  tr. 
Navy. 

Howard,  Frank  ;  21;  I  ;  23  I.  ;  10  Oct,  '1;  8  July, '2;  wounded  at 
Roanoke  Island. 

Howe,  Charles  II.  ;  23;  —  ;  3  II.  A.  ;  12  Aug,  '4;  14  June,  '5;  eu. 

Howe,  Levi  h.  ;  29;  A  ;  1  II.  II.  A.  ;  22  Feb,  '2;  20  Oct,  '5  ;  en. 

Howe,  Theodore  ;  IS  ;  D  ;  3  Cav.  ;  7  Dec,  '3  ;  5  Oct,  '5;  eu. 

Uowe,  Witlard  1'.  ;  38;  11;  50  I.  ;  19  Sept,  '2;  5  Aug,  '5;  en.;  tr.  II, 
59  I.  12  Mch,  '4,  and  11,51  1..  I  June,  '5. 

Howes,  Edwin  A.;  26;  —  ;  2  1.;  u5  May,  'I  ;  24  May,  '4;  on. 

Hubbard,  John  ;  —  ;  II;  10  1.;  17  Aug,  '3;  ;   tr.  Vet,  Corps. 

Hull,  Edward  G.  ;  27  ;  J  ;  23  I.  ;  28  Sept,  '1  ;  27  Sept,  '2  ;  eu. 

Hull,  James ;  20  ;  A;  6  N.  II.  I.  ;  20  Aug,  '3  ;  I  I  Juno,  '5 ;  en. 

Hull,  John  ;  30  ;  A  ;  3  II.  A.  ;  28  Apr,  '3  ;  12  June,  "3  en. 

Ilurd,  Yorick  G.  ;  35;  — ;  48  1;  8  Dec,  '2;  3  Sept, '3  ;  en. 

Irving,  George  W.  ;  21 ;  I  ;  23  I.  ;  17  Oct,  '1  ;  2  Doc,  '1  ;  on. 

Irving,  Leandor ;  19  ;  G  ;  3  II.  A.  ;  4  Due,  '3  ;  18  Sept,  '5  ;  en. 

Irving,  Washington  ;  23  ;  II  ;  3  II.  A.  ;  4  Dee,  '3  ;  18  Sept,  '5  ;  en. 

Jewett,  Henry  13.  ;  18;  C;  19  I.  ;  20  July,  '1  ;  28  Aug,  '2  ;  en. 

Jewett,  Thomas  L.  Jr.  ;  26  ;  I  ;  23  I. ;  28  Sept,  '1  ;  20  Oct,  '3  ;  disa- 
bility. 

Johnson,  Joseph  ;  33  ;  II  ;  3  II.  A.  ;  20  Nov,  '3;  18  Sept,  '5  ;  en. 
Kimball,  Daniel  II.  ;  26  ;  K  ;  2  I. ;  8  Aug,  '2  ;  28  May,  '4  ;  en. 
Kimball,  Joseph  E.  ;  21  ;  B  ;  1 1.  ;  23  May,  '1  ;  10  Jan,  '4  ;  en. 
Kimball,  John  II,  ;  18  ;  A  ;  1  11  A.  ;  5  July,  '1 ;  8  July,  '4  ;  eu. 
Kinsman,  Joseph  F.  ;  18  ;  D  ;  48  I.  ;  24  Sept,  '2  ;  3  Sept,  '3. 
Kneeland,  Josiah  ;  30;  (J;  2  I.  ;  25  May,  'I  ;  30  Dec.,  '3. 
Knox,  James  11.  ;  17  ;  — ;  Navy  ;  1  Jan,  '3  ;  1  Jan,  '4. 
Knox,  Itufus  ;  35  ;  K  ;  2  I  ;  18  Aug  ,  "2  ;  11  May,  '4. 
Lakeman,  Asa  ;  24  ;  A  ;  17  I.  ;  21  July,  '1  ;   ;  dropped  18  July,'2. 
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Lakeman,  Perloy  B. ;  41 ;  D;  48 1. ;  24  Sept.,  '2;  3  Sept.,  '3 ;  en. 

Lane:.  Thomas  ;  —  ;  E  ;  2  I.  ;   ;   j  tr.  to  Navy. 

Langdon,  George  \V.  ;  30;  —  j  Fort  Warren ;  21  Feb., 'CO;  20  Oct., 
'5,  en. 

Lavalette,  Charles  C.  ;  25;  C;   32  1.;   12  Nov.,  '1  ;  20  Juno,  '5  ;  en.  ; 

re-enlisted  5  Jan.,  '4;  d. 
Lelllan,  John  M.  ;  2 S  ;  — ;  3  H.  A. ;  11  Juno  '3  ;  18  Sept.,  '3  ;  en.  ;  d. 
Leonard,  Isaac  M. ;   3);    A;    1  U.  .V. ;    5  July.  '1 ;   ;  tr.  Vet. 

Corps ;  d. 

Lord,  Charles  W. ;  28  ;  A ;  1  H.  A. ;  5  July,  '1  ;  8  July,  '4  ;  en. 
Lord,  Henry  A  ;  41  ;  A  ;  1  11.  A. ;  23  Nov.,  '3  ;  22  June, '5  ;   ru.  ;  from 
Lowell. 

Lord,  James  A.  ;  21  j  B  ;  28  I. ;  15  Mch.,  '4  ;  22  June,  '5  ;  en. 

Lord,  Moses  G.  ;  42  ;  K  ;  2  I.  ;  S  Aug..  '2  ;   ;  tr.  Vet.  Corps. 

Lord,  Nathaniel,  3d;  4-1;  K  ;  2  1.;  8  Aug., '2  ;  9  May,  *3 ;  disa- 
ahility  ;  d. 

Lord,  Robert ;  — ;  — ;  Navy  ;   ;   ;  en. 

Lord,  William,  4th  ;  39  ;  D  ;  4S  I  ;  24  Sept.,  '2  ;  3  Sept.,  '3  ;  en. 
Low,  Winthrop;  31 ;  K;  2  I. ;  8  Aug.,  '2  :  22  Sept.,  '2  ;  disability. 
Lucy,  Daniel ;  33  ;  K  ;  2  I. ;  S  Aug.,  '2  ;  28  May,  '4  ;  en. 
Maguire,  John;  27  ;  D  ;  48  I.  ;  24  Sept.,  '2;  3  Sept.,  '3  ;  en. 
Mallard,  Levi  W. ;  31 ;  6 ;  2  I. ;  25  May,  '1 :  IT  .) line,  '5  ;  eu. 
Mann,  Jonah  H.  ;  22  ;  A  ;  4!  I. ;  12  Sept  .,  '2  ;  IS  June,  "3  ;  en. 
Manning,  Joseph  S.  ;  18 ;  K ;  20  I. ;  25  Nov.,  '1  ;  15  Aug.,  '4  ;  en. 
Mauning,  Thomas;  35  ;  C;  2  I. ;  25  May,  '1  ;  30  Aug.,  '4  ;  en. 
Marshall,  John  ;  35;  M  ;  311.  A.  ;  27  Aug.,  '4  ;  17  June, '5;  on. 
McDonal,  William  j  20  j  II:  9  1.  J  2  Aug., '3;  10  June,  '5  ;  en.  ;  disa- 
bility. 

McGregor,  Alex.,  Jr. ;  18;  Aj  1  H.  A.  j  5  July, '1  ;  \a  Aug., '5; 
en.  ;  d. 

McGuire,  Thomas  ;  44  ;  D ;  IS  I.  ;  24  Sept.,  '2  ;  3  Sept.,  '3  ;  en. 
Mclutire,  Charles  W.  ;  28  ;  K  ;  1  I.  ;  12  Aug.,  '2  ;  25  May,  '4.  ;  en, 
Mclntire,  Dexter. 

McNeil,  James  ;  23  ;  I ;  9  I. ;  11  Aug.,  '3 ;  29  June,  '5  ;  en. 
Merrill,  Dennis  ;  21  ;  I  ;  23  I.  ;  9  Oct.,  '1  ;  10  Dec,  '2  ;  disability. 
Merrill,  Samuel  II. ;  21;  A  ;  1  II.  A.  ;  5  July,  '1  ;  8  July,  '4  j  en. 
Mouar,  Charles  A. ;  23  ;  G  ;  2  1.;  13  Aug.,  '2  ;  -_'8  May,  '4  ;  en. 
Montgomery,  John  H. ;  z~  ;   1;  23  1.;  0  Nov., '1 ;  21  Apr., '3;  disa- 
bility ;  d. 

Moore,  Kichard;  34;  E  ;  9  I.  ;  1  Aug.,  '2  ;  10  Oct.,  '4  ;  en. 
Morris,  Charles  ;  d. 

Murbty,  John  ;  24 ;  A;  1  H.  A.  J  9  July,  '1 ;  8  July,  'i  ;  en. 

Huibey,  Thomas  ;  40  ;  — ;  4  Div.  Bridge  Corps  ;  2  Dec,  '3  ;   ,  '5. 

Na=on,  Joseph  A.  ;  21  ;  G  ;  3  II.  A. ;  30  ,  '3 ;  13  .May,  '4  ;  disa- 
bility. 

Newman,  Benj.  B. ;  18;  A;  3  II.  A.  ;  10  Jan.,  '3;  31  Mch., '3;  disa- 
bility ;  d.  12  May,  '72. 

Nichols,  Augustus;  14  ;  -  ;  Navy;  15  Mch.,  '3  ;  14  Mch.,  '4  ;  en. 

Nichols,  Albert  X. ;  18  ;  A  ;  1  II.  A. ;  5  July,  '1  ;  8  July  '4  ;  en. 

Nichols,  Edward  F.  ;  22  ;  A  j  1  II.  A.  ;  5  July,  1 ;  8  July,  '4  ;  en. 

Nichols,  William  O.  ;  20  ;  K  ;  2  I. ;  8  Aug.,  '2  ;  2  Apr.,  '3  ;  disability. 

Nolaud,  Malachi  ;  30;  II  ;  1  II.  A. ;  3  July,  '2;  8  July,  '4  ;  en. 

Xonuaii.'Allrcd  ;  22;  D  ;  43  I. ;  24  Sept.,  '2  ;  3  Sept.,  '-  ;  en. 

Norwood, Sam uel ;  22;  F  ;  35  I.  ;  22  Aug.,  -  ;  0  June,  '5;  en.  ;  d. '85. 

Nuyes,  John  W.  ;  33  ;  L;  1  II.  A.  ;  b  July,  '1  ;  IS  Sept.,  '5  ;  en. 

O'Colini'l,  Corindlujl,  Jr.  ;  23  ;  A  ;  I  11.  A.  ,  7  Aug.,  '2  ;  28  July,  '3  ; 
disability. 

O'Conuel,  John  ;  20;  A  ;  1  II.  A.;  5  July,  '1  ;  :il  July,  '5;  en. 

O'CoIinol,  Michael  ;  18  ;  — ;  Regular  Army;  4  Mch.,  '4  ;   . 

Palmer,  lie  v.  Edwin  B. ;  29;   —  ;    19  Mo.  I.;    24  Sept., '2  ;   3  Sept. 
;  en. 

PeaWly,  Thomas;  30;  I ;  23  I.  ;  9  Oct ,  1 ;  10  Aug.,  '3  ;  disability. 
Perkins,  Charles  N. ;  it ;  A  ;  1  B.  II.  A.  ;  7  Nov.,  '3  ;  20  Oct.,  '5  ;  en  ; 
d.  23  Dec,  '7'J. 

Perkins,  Josiah  ;  29  ;  I ;  23  I.  ;  9  Mch.,  '4  ;  21  June  '5  ;  en. 
Pickard,  David ;  44  ;  K  ;  2  I.  ;  8  Aug.,  2  ;  0  Jan.,  '4  ;  en,  ;  disability. 
Pickard,  Williain  G. ;    20;    D;    Frontier  Cav.  ;    2  Jan., '0  ;    3  June, 
'a ;  en. 

Pickard,  Washington  P. ;  30 ;  A  ;  1  II.  A.  ;  5  July,  '1 ;  8  July,  '4  ;  eu. 
Pierce,  George  W. ;  21  ;  K  ;  40  I.  ;  3 Sept.,  '2  ;  2S  Feb.,  '4  ;  disability. 
Pike,  Edwin  T. ;  27  ;  C  ;  48  I. ;  23  Sept.,  "2  ;  3  Sept.,  '3  ;  en. 
Piuder,  Daniel  F. ;  19;  I;   23  1.;  10  Oct., '1;  13  Oct., '4;  un.  ;  d.  11 
Juno,  '70. 

Pingreo,  David  H.';  21  ;  A  ;  1  U.  A. ;  5  July,  '1  ;  8  July,  '4;  en. 
Plouff,  Edward,  Jr. ;  22  ;  D  ;  48  I.  ;  -  Sept ,  2  ;  3  Sept.,  '3;  en. 
PloulT,  John  W.  ;  24  ;  D ,  48  I.  ;  23  Dec,  '2 ;  3  Sept.,  '3 ;  en. 
Pluuimer,  lliraui ;  19  ;  M  ;  3  Cav. ;  31  Do.'.,  '4  ;  28  Sept.,  '5  ;  en. 


Plummer,  William  ;  34;  D  ;  48  I.  ;  24  Sept ,  '2  ;  3  Sept.,  '3  ;  on. 
Poor,  Benjamin  ;  20  ;  A  ;  1  II.  A.  ;  5  July,  '1  ;  1C.  Aug.,  '5  ;   en. ;   d.  24 
Mi  l,.,  '80. 

Poor,  David  II.  ;  32  ;  A  ;  1  1'..  II.  A.  ;  9  May,  '3  ;  2D  Oct.,  "5  ;  en. 
Poor,  George  ;  23  ;  I ;  23  I ;  5  Oct.,  'I  ;  1  Dec,   '1  ;  d. 

Toor,  Thomas  A.  ;  2;)  j  A  ;  1  II.  A.  ;  5  July,  '1  ;   ;  d. 

Porter,  Charles ;  18;  A  ;  3  II.  A.;  10  May,  '3  ;  18  .Sept.,  '3;  en. 
Porter,  Thomas. 

Potter,  Asa  T. ;  29  ;  —  ;  1  B.  II.  A.  ;  21  Feb.,  '2  ;  2:1  Feb.,  '4  ;  en.  ;  d. 

Putnam,  Jeremiah  ;  — ;  — ;  40  I.;   ;   -. 

Beady,  Michael  ;  30  ;  A  ;  1  II.  A.  ;  7  Aug.,  '2  ;    ;  en. 

Beady,  Thomas  ;  3  I ;  B  ;  48  I.  ;  21  Oct.,  '2  ;  3  Sept  ,  '3  ;  en. 
Roily,  Edmund  ;  38  ;  A  ;  1  11.  A. ;  7  Aug.,  '2  ;  10  Aug.,  '5  ;  en. 
Richards,  Charles. 
Biggs,  Charles  A . 
Roberts,  Charles. 

Roberts,  Edward  T.  ;    23;    — ;    2  1.;    31  July, '1;    10  Aug., '4;  en.; 
L.  T.  Bat. 

Roberts,  George B.  ;    27;    G;    II.;    23  May, '1  ;    20  Dec,  '2 ;  disa- 
bility. 

Roberts,  John  S.  ;  19  ;  C  ;  19  I.  ;  20  July,  '1  ;  13  Oct.,  '3  ;  en. 
Boss,  Edward  ;  21 ;  I  ;  23  I.  ;  9  Nov.,  '1  ;  25  Sept.,  '2  ;  en. 
Boss,  William  P.  ;  19  ;  A  ;  111.  A.  ;   27  Feb.,  '2  ;  22  Jan.,  '5  ;  en. 
Howe,  George  ;  18  ;  I  ;  23  I.  ;  1  Oct.,  'I  ;  25  Slay. '2;  en.  ;  disability. 
Russell,  Henry  F.  ;  32  ;  —  j  3  II.  A.  ;  4  Dec,  '3  ;  18  Sept.,  '5  ;  en. 
Russell,  Edward  W.  ;  27  ;  A  ;  I  B.  II.  A.  ;  21  Feb.,  '2  ;  '.'0  Oct.,  '5  ;  en. 
Russell,  John  Ward  ;  17  ;  F  ;  14  Mo.  I.  ;  11  Jan.,  '2  ;  1:!  Jan.,  '5  ;  en. 
Russell,  John  W. ;  21;  —  ;  3  II.  A.;  4  Dec.  '3;  18  Sept., '5  ;  en. 
Sanderson,  James  II.  ;  31  ;  II;  SI.  ;  19  Sept.,  '2  ;  7  Aug.,  '3  ;  en. 
Sargent,  Goorgo  11.  ;    38;    I;    'Si  I.;    5  Oct.,  '1;    8  Aug., '3  ;  disa- 
bility. 

Sargent,  Kendall  ;    42;    A;    1  II.  A.  ;    5  July '1;    -  May,  '2  ;  disa- 
bility. 

Saunders,  Moses  ;  21  ;  K  ;  40  I.  ;  3  Sopti,  '3  ;  10  June,  '5;  en. 
SeliafTor,  William  ;    23  ;    K  ;    9  I.  ;    21  Aug.,  '3  ;  — — ;  tr.  32  I.,  10 
Jan.,  '4. 

Schanks,  Jacob  ;  20;  II ;  17  I.  ;  22  July,  '1  ;  11  July,  '5  ;  eu. 
Schanks,  Jacob  P.  ;    41;    D  ;    48  1.;    21  Sept.,  '2;    30  May,  '5  ;  disa- 
bility ;  '1. 

Scott,  James,  Jr.  ;  18  ;  1';  14  Me.  I.  ;  25  Feb.,  '5  ;  28  Aug.,  '5  ;  en. 

Scott,  John  ;  21  ;  —  J  Navy  :  -  July,  '2  ;   ,  '7. 

Semple,  John  ;  29  ;  —  ;  Navy  ;  -  June,  '1  ;  -  Aug.,  '1  ;  disability. 
ShatBWCll,  Nathaniel ;  27  ;  A  ;  I  II.  A.  ;  5  July,  '  I  ;  IS  Aug.,  '5  ;  on. 
Shattuek,  Milton  B.  ;  32;  A  ;  1  II.  A.  ;  6  July,  '1  ;  20  Jan.,  '3  ;  en.  ;  d, 
24  May,  '81. 

Sherburne,  George  W.  ;  25;  I);  4S  I.  ;  21  Sept. ,'2;  3  Sept.,  '3  ;  en. 

Sherburne,  John  T.  ;  31;  I  ;  23  I.  ;  28  Sept.,  '1  ;   ,  '3  ;  disability. 

Shirley,  Reuben  W. ;  18  ;  A;  1  II.  A.  ;  5  July,  '1 ;  8  July,  '4  ;  en. 
Smith,  Charles  W.  ;  20  :  B  ;  1  13.  H.  A.  ;  8  Oct  ,  '2  ;  29  Juno,  '5  ;  eu. 
Smith,  Edwin  K. ;  18  ;  A  ;  1  II.  A.  ;  5  July,  'I:  15  July,  '5  ;  en. 
Smith,  Edward   P.;   20;    A;    1 II.  A.  ;   5  July,  1;    1  May,  '2  ;  disa- 
bility. 

Smith,  George  ;  22  ;  I  ;  23  I.  ;  10  Oct.,  '1 ;  13  Oct.,  '4;  en. 
Smith,  Henry  R.  ;  19;  II;  19  1.;  10  Doc,  1;  31  Mch.,  '3;  on. 
Smith,  John  Allen  ;  22  ;  P  ;  1  Cav.  ;  2  Jan.,  '5  ;  30  June,  '5  ;  en. 
Smith,  John  11.  ;  20  ;  A  ;  I  11.  A.  ;  5  July  '1  ;  1  Jan.,  '4;  disability  ;  d. 
3  Aug.,  '5. 

Smith,  John  J.  ;  27  ;  G  ;  1  II.  A.  ;  5  July,  '1  ;  10  Aug.,  '5  ;  en. 
Smith,  Thomas  It. ;  2 1  ;  A  ;  1.  II.  A.  ;  8  Aug.,  '2  ;  8  July,  4  ;  en.  ;  d.  11 
Nov.,  'tis. 

Smith,  William  II.  ;  23  ;  A  ;  1  I.  ;  7  Aug.,  '2  ;  31  July,     ;  en. 
Spoar,  William  M.  ;  —  ;  —  ;  38  I. ;   ;   . 

Spinney,  J.  F.  ;    21;    E;    17  Ills.  I.  ;    25  May,  '1;    2  Aug.,  '2  ;  disa- 
bility. 

SpofTord,  William  H. ;   30;   —  ;    Fort  Warren  ;    7  Apr., '3;    18  Sept., 
'5 ;  en. 

Stacey,  John   B.  ;    30;    A;    2  I.;    12  Oct.,  '1  ;    10  Jan.,  '3;  disa- 
bility. 

Stackpolo,  William  A.  ;  10  ;  C  ;  5  I.  ;  23  July,  '4  ;  10  Nov.,  '4  ;  en. 

Stanley,  Francis  A. ;  —  ;  —  ;  38  I.  ;   ;  - — — •. 

Slaten,  William  II.  ;  19  ;  F  ;  2  I.  ;  25  May,  'I  ;  11  July,  '5  ;  en. 
Stevens,  Henry  L. ;    19  ;    A  ;  1  II.  A.  ;    2  Aug.,  '2  ;    tr.  Navy,  2  April, 
'4  ;  d. 

Stevens,  William ;  44  ;  K  J  2 1. ;  8  Aug.,  '2  ;  22  June,  '5  ;  en. 
Stevens,  William,  Jr  ;  25  ;  D  ;  48  I.  ;  24  Sept.,  '2  ;  3  Sept.,  '3  ;  en. 
Stone,  Daniel  W.  ;  23  ;  D  ;  1  B.  II.  A. ,  30  Dec,  '4  ;  30  June,  '5  ;  eu. 
Stone,  Lorenzo  R. ;  18;  D;  48  1.;  24  Sept., '2;  3  Sept., '3  ;  en. 
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JtaNtWilllnm  L. ;  24  ;  A  :  1  H.  .V.  ;  5  July,  '1 ;  8  July,  '4  ;  en. 
-§"n-je@<r>:;!.n  Ige  ;  23  ;  I> ;  4S  I.  ;  24  Sept.,  '2  ;  20  June,  '4  ;  en. 
T»>Wt  .n,  Walter ;  27 ;  K ;  81.  j  1  Oct.,  "2  ;  24  Oct.,  '4 '  en.  ;  d. 
T.-l-r.  Edmund  T. ;  21  ;  E  ;  11  I. ;  15A\ig.,  '3  ;  14  July,  '4  ;  en. 

tklfar,  Trowbridge  C. ;  —  ;  A  ;  23  I.  ;  1  Oct.,  '1  ;   . 

T-**u«, Theodore  P. ;  21 ;  I>  ;  4  Civ. ;  31  Dec.,  '4  ;  14  Xov.,  '5  ;  en.*"! 
7<eotT,  All»ert ;  21 ;  K  ;  2  I.  ;  8  Aug.,  '2  ;  14  July,  5  ;  en. 
Ttaner,  John  E. ;  20  ;  H  ;  3  H.  A.  ;  20  Xov.,  '3  ;  18  Sept.,  '5  ;  en. 
T«rtuij>>,  Henry  ;  33;  A;  1  H.  A. ;  5  July,  '1  ;  10  Aug.,  '5  ;  en. 
TV  «ua»,  E'jta  ;  2G  ;  —  ;  Navy ;  12  Aug.,  '1 ;  2G  Oct.,  '3  ;  en. 

P*.n,  Charles  II. ;    21;    I;    23  1.;    2s  Sept.,  'I  ;  5  Oct.,  *2 ;  disa- 
bility. 

fMwtU,  John  L. ;  39  ;  C  ;  19  I.  ;  23  Aug.,  '1  ;  23  Apr.,  '3  ;  disa- 
bility. 

Todd,  Thomas  II. ;   22  ;   F  ;    2  1.;    25  May,  '1 ;   ;    tr.  navy  28 

F.h.,  '2. 

T  -  Henry  T.  j  2V  ;  —  ;  3  It.  I.  ;  , '1  ;  7  Jan., 'G  ;  tr.  Han- 
cock's corps,  30  Dec,  '4. 

Towle,  Jenneso  ;  39  ;  D  ;  48  I. ;  24  Sept.,. '2  ;  3  Sept.,  '3 ;  en. 

Iter,  William  H.  ;  27  ;  E  ;  2  I.  ;  8  Aug.,  '2  ;  28  May,  '4  ;  en. 

Treadwell,  Henry  S.  ;  20 ;  C  ;  53  I.  ;  6  Not.,  "2 ;  2  Sept.,  '3  ;  en. 

Hnadwell,  Marcus  M.  ;  20  ;  D  ;  12  I. ;  2G  June,  '1  ;  8  July,  '4  ;  en. 

Tun;er,  John  ;  29  ;  L  ;  1  H.  A.  ;  20  Feb.,  -  ;   . 

Tyler,  Column  J.  ;  18  ;  F  ;  2  I.  ;  25  May,  '1 ;  28  May,  '  t ;  en. 

Waits,  Charles  W.  ;  10  ;  —  ;  Navy ;  4  Dec,  '2  ;  15  Jan.,  '4  ;  en. 

Waite,  Joseph,  Jr. ;  19  ;  D;  48  I.  ;  24  Sept.,  '2  ;  3  Sept.,  "3  ;  d. 

Waite,  Luther  ;  19 ;  A ;  1  D.  A. ;  S  July,  '1 ;  5  July,  '5 ;  en. ;  tr.  navy 
9  May,  '4. 

Waito,  Rogers  ;  13;  D;  43  1.;  24  Sept.,  '2  ;  3  Sept.,  3  ;  en.;  d.  21, 
April,  '79. 

Wallis,  Henry  ;  — ;  D  ;  43  I. ;   ;   . 

Watts,  James  W. ;  23 ;  A  ;  1  H.  A.  ;  6  July,  '1  ;  17  Feb. ,  '5  ;  disability  ; 
d.  31  Jan.,  '71 . 

Webber,  Moses;  32  ;  K;  2  I. ;  8  Aug.,  '2  ;  28  May,  4. 

West,  John  ;  44  ;  A  ;  1  H.  A.  J  5  July,  '1 ;  8  July,  '4  ;  en. 

Whedon,  Edward  M.  ;  30  ;  — ;  2D.  Aj  24  Sept.,  '2  ;  3  Sept.,  '3  ;  en. 

Whipple,  John  F.  ;  20;  L;  1 H.  A. ;  20  Feb.,  -  ;  3  July, '5;  disa- 
bility. 

White,  W.  Charles  ;  — ;  —  ;  1  Cav.  ;   ;   .  i 

Willard,  Benjamin  D.  ;  21;  I;  20  1.;  7  Sept.,  '1 ;  4  Jan.,  '4  ;  re- 
enlisted. 

Willelt,  George  A.  ;30;  B  ;  5  I.  ;  19  Sept.,  '2  ;  2  July,  '3 ;  en. 
WiDflow,  James  ;  d. 

Window,  William  H. ;  35;  I,  ;  1  H.  A.  ;  2  Dec, '1 ;  31  Jan., '4 ;  disa- 
bility. 

Wood,  Francis  I». ;  ?fi  ;  E ;  32  L  ;  10  July,  '2  ;  2  June,  "3  ;  en. 
Worcester,  Leigh  It ;  27  ;  A  ;  1  II.  A.  ;  5  July,  '1  ;  Is  Sept.,  '5  ;  en. 
Worcester,  James  T. ;  20 ;  D  ;  48  I. ;  24  Sept.,  '2  ;  2  Sept.,  '3  ;  en. 
Woreley,  Pandon  E.  ;  13  ;  L;  1  II.  A.  ;  26  Nov  ,  '1 ;  15  Dec,  '4 ;  en. 
Worth,  William  K.  ;  19;  I;  23  I.;  28  Sept.,  '1  ;  ;  en  ;  d. 

A  NOBLE  Gift. — I  cannot  more  fittingly  close  this 
chapter  than  by  quoting  from  the  records,  page  367, 
the  town's  action  of  June  15,  1SC3,  which  is  self-ex- 
plaining anil  as  follows: 

41  Whereas,  Mr.  Augustine  Heard  of  this  town,  in  conjunction  with 
bis  nephews,  Mr.  John  Heard,  Mr.  Augustine  Heard,  Jr.,  Mr.  Alfred  V. 
Heard  and  Mr.  George  F.  Heard,  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  be  applied  for  the  relief  of  such  persons  belong- 
ing to  this  town  as  may  suffer  from  sickness  or  wounds  incurred  in  the 
service  of  their  country  in  the  present  civil  war,  and  for  the  relief  of 
•uch  iMjrsons  us  may  be  deprived  of  support  by  the  loss  uf  relations  en. 
gaged  in  the  like  service  ;  therefore, 

"Ituolccd,  That  the  thanks  of  the  citizens  of  Ipswich,  assembled  this 
day  in  town-meeting,  be  tendered  to  the  above  named  gentlemen,  re- 
spectively, for  their  munificent  donation  to  so  noble  a  cause,  together 
with  our  best  wishes  for  their  continued  health  and  prosperity  ;  that  we 
receive  with  lively  sensibility  this  token  of  their  remembrance  of  the 
place  of  Ihuir  nativity,  rejoic  e  in  the  anticipation  of  the  relief  w  hich  in 
future  years  w  ill  coma  to  many  of  the  suffering  poor  in  Ipsw  ich  in  con- 
sequence of  their  generous  gift. 

"IkvAced,  That  we  sympathize  with  the  gentlemen  in  their  patriotic 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  that  we  hope  their  generous 
facrifices  will  soon  be  amply  rewarded  by  the  restoration  of  the  Union 
and  the  Conititntiou  more  complete  and  vital  than  ever,  with  every  root 
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of  bitterness  removed,  with  stable  peace  anil  enduring  prosperity  in  fill 
our  borders,  and  with  the  stars  and  stripes  Moating  with  renewed  and 
increased  splendor  and  power  over  every  American  citizen  by  laud  and 
by  sea,  at  home  and  abroad." 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 
IPSWICH— {Continued). 

LEGAL  AND  PENAL. 

The  Colonial  Period. — Our  legal  policy  was,  in 
general,  based  upon  the  laws  of  England,  but  it  was 
moulded  by  a  wise  and  cautious  exercise  of  au- 
thority, according  to  our  exigencies  and  circum- 
stances. The  royal  charter  of  March  4,  1628,  which. 
Governor  John  Winthrop  brought  out  with  him, 
created  a  corporation  styled:  "The  Governor  and 
Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England." 
By  this  charter  the  seat  of  government  was  trans- 
ferred to  these  shores,  and  the  corporators  were  per- 
mitted to  make  their  own  laws  and  to  choose  their 
own  rulers — to  make  "  laws  and  ordinances  not  con- 
trary or  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the 
realm."  The  charter  held  the  company  to  be  British 
subjects,  and  was  granted  in  the  hope  of  increasing 
the  royal  domain  ami  of  augmenting  the  national 
wealth.  It,  then,  conferred  only  such  powers  as 
were  necessary  to  the  company's  existence,  business 
and  business  prosperity,  other  matters  being  reserved 
for  adjustment  at  home. 

The  Great  Court. — Our  fathers,  however,  inter- 
preted the  instrument  in  its  freest  sense;  for  they 
early  felt  an  urgent  need  of  a  high  and  wide  range  of 
authority,  so  great  was  the  tide  of  emigration,  and  so 
many  and  varied  were  the  interests  involved.  Under 
it  the  colonists  turned  their  prow  ocean-ward,  and 
spread  their  sails  for  a  prosperous  voyage  upon  an 
untried  sea.  Their  polity  of  church  and  State  was 
new  and  peculiar.  Although  they  based  their  laws 
upon  the  English  code,  they  ignored  its  authority ; 
in  fart,  in  one  instance  at  least,  they  denied  it — they 
disfranchised  all  but  members  of  churches,  and  the 
magistrates  had  power  to  determine  or  select  what 
churches.  Their  laws  reached  public  and  private 
relations,  and  not  only  such  crimes  as  were  known  to 
common  law,  but  many  recognized  in  the  Hebraic 
code.  They  proposed  a  State  dependent  upon  the 
church,  wdiere  the  elders  and  clergy  were  at  the  head, 
the  reciprocal  of  their  former  relation,  where  the 
church  was  dependent  upon  the  State,  and  the  king 
the  head.  The  entire  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment was  held  or  controlled  by  •  clergymen,  who 
sought  to  imitate  the  regal  action  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  Israel.  They  made  no  distinction  in  courts 
or  court  actions— civil  or  criminal,  at  law  or  in  equity, 
lay  or  ecclesiastical — all  were  held  and  determined 
in  one  great  and  General  Court. 
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This  court  was  at  once  the  great  source  of  law 
and  justice.  For  the  first  few  years,  it  consisted 
of  the  Governor,  Deputy-Governor,  eighteen  assist- 
ants and  the  freemen,  but  in  1634  the  number  of 
freemen  so  increased,  and  the  inconvenience -and 
danger,  from  leaving  their  homes  exposed  to  Indian 
barbarities,  during  their  absence,  were  so  great,  that 
the  town  chose  deputies  to  represent  them  in  all 
matters,  but  the  choice  of  officers,  wherein  the  free- 
men sent  their  votes  by  proxy.  The  court  was  legis- 
lative, judicial  and  executive.  It  held  quarterly  ses- 
sions, and  enacted  the  laws.  The  assistants  were 
chosen  by  the  freemen,  and  were  the  magistrates, 
who  with  the  Governor  constituted  the  Great  Quarter 
Court.  The  Governor  and  assistants,  as  council,  were 
the  executive  head.  For  about  ten  years  the  court 
exercised  discretionary  powers,  hearing  and  determin- 
ing all  cases,  and  "seems,''  says  a  writer,  "to  have 
been  more  disposed  to  punish  the  religious  than  the 
civil  offender." 

Ipswrcirs  Ixfluexce. — Duryig  the  decade,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  methods  or  results,  it«cannot 
be  denied  that  Ipswich  was  an  important  factor. 
Next  to  the  metropolis,  she  was  the  seat  of  wealth 
and  learning,  and,  therefore,  of  power.  Her  voice 
was  potent  in  every  department  of  the  government. 
There  was  Winthrop,  the  son  of  our  Governor,  the 
founder  of  our  municipality,  a  man  of  learning  and 
wealth,  and  a  governor  in  embryo  himself;  Dudley, 
who  had  already  been  Governor  one  term  ;  Bradstreet, 
a  man  of  vast  executive  and  business  ability  ;  Salton- 
stall,  a  gentleman  of  business  enterprise,  of  wealth 
and  culture,  of  pure  and  just  sentiment,  the  first 
American  abolitionist;  Denison,  the  man  of  war  and 
continually  in  the  public  service;  and  Ward,  a  man 
of  polished  learning,  profound  in  divinity  and  law, 
the  compiler  of  the  Colonial  JSIarjaa  Charta.  The 
mere  mention  of  these  name3  was  like  "  the  sweet  in- 
fluence of  the  Pleiades,"  and  the  sentiment  of  Ips- 
wich citizenship  with  such  leaders  worked  like  des- 
tiny. 

The  Demaxps  op  Gtsowtit. — But  the  State  grew 
rapidly  in  population  ami  business  interests,  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  as  largely  and  rapidly  ex- 
panded. The  people  at  length  became  alarmed  at 
such  exercise  of  courtly  power,  and  cried  for  a  legal 
code  resembling  Magna  Charta.  The  deputies  feared 
that  "  great  damage  to  our  State  "  might  accrue,  if  the 
magistrates  should  "proceed  according  to  their  dis- 
cretion." Accordingly,  committees  were,  appointed 
at  various  times  to  frame  a  code.  They  failed  to 
meet  the  approbation  of  the  Court;  even  the  great 
Cotton  Mather,  who  reported  a  "copy  of  Moses  his 
judicials,  compiled  in  an  exact  method,"  did  not  suc- 
ceed. It  remained  for  the  committee,  of  which 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward,  of  Ipswich,  was  the  leading, 
active  and  efficient  member  to  perform  the  work. 
The  work,  however,  was  not  published  till  1641.  The 
delay  was  occasioned  by  a  desire  to  prepare  a  code 


commensurate  with  the  need  and  adapted  to  the  public 
temperament  and  our  institutions.  It  was  a  herculean 
task,  but  Mr.  Ward  performed  a  thorough  work. 
His  great  ability,  his  broad  learning,  his  legal  train- 
ing and  practice  and  his  peculiar  cast  of  mind,  made 
him  the  fittest,  and  bis  work  shows  it.  He  embodied 
one  hundred  civil  and  criminal  laws.  The  civil  laws 
were  far  in  advance  of  English  law  at  the  time;  they 
have  been  adopted  in  new  codifications  from  time  to 
time  since  ;  and  some  are  in  force  at  present,  after  a 
period  of  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half.  In  the 
criminal  code  he  followed  Moses  in  a  great  measure, 
but  he  distanced  England  in  mildness,  and  for  scope 
was  far  in  advance  of  his  time.  He  thus  embodies 
personal  rights  : 

"No  man's  life  shall  be  taken  away,  no  man's  honor  nor  good  nnme 
shall  be  stained,  no  man's  person  shall  be  arrested,  restrained  or  dis- 
membered, nor  iiiiy  ways  punished,  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  wife 
or  children,  no  man's  goods  or  estate  shall  lie  taken  away  from  him  nor 
any  ways  endamaged  under  color  of  law  or  countenance  of  authority, 
unless  it  he  by  virtue  or  equity  of  some  express  law  of  the  country  war- 
ranting the  same,  established  by  a  General  Court  and  sufficiently  pub- 
lished, or  in  enso  of  a  defect  in  a  law  in  any  particular  case,  by  the 
Word  of  God.  And  in  capital  coses,  or  in  cases  concerning  dismember- 
ment or  banishment,  according  to  that  word  to  be  judged  by  the  General 
Court." 

In  his  "Body  of  Liberties,"  it  is  said,  there  was  "a 
notable  disregard  of  English  law,''  which  bad  sorely 
discomforted  the  Puritan  temper,  and  the  work  was 
annotated  with  chapter  and  veise  in  the  Bible — their 
sure  palladium  of  both  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Other  COURTS. — Moreover,  as  population,  busi- 
ness, personal  complications  and  infelicities  increased, 
the  necessity  for  other  tribunals  became  apparent. 
Accordingly,  the  General  Court  March  1G36,  re- 
lieved the  Court  of  Assistants,  or  "Great  Quarter 
Court,"  by  establishing  an  Inferior  Quarter  Court, 
which  held  four  terms  annually — one  term  in  each 
of  these  places:  Ipswich,  Salem,  Cambridge  and  Bos- 
ton. The  judge  was  such  magistrate  or  assistant  as 
lived  in  or  nearest  the  town  where  the  Court  was 
held,  assisted  by  "Commissioners,"  as  they  were 
called,  who  were  appointed  by  the  General  Court 
from  a  list  of  nominations  by  tin;  several  towns.  The 
judge  and  four  commissioners  constituted  the  full 
Court,  and  himself  ami  two  commissioners  a  quorum. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  extended  to  nil  matters 
ecclesiastical,  and  sometimes  to  family  infelicities — 
divorces — and  the  settlements  of  estates;  to  civil  con- 
troversies, wherein  the  damage  or  debt  was  less  t  han 
ten  shillings,  and  to  criminal  cases  not  involving  life 
or  banishment. 

IPSWICH  COURT. — The  original  act  establishing 
this  Court  was  changed  June  '2,  1041.  Four  Quarter 
j  Courts  were  held  in  Ipswich  and  JSalem  for  this 
county  by  all  the  magistrates  of  both  these  places 
sitting  together.  This  Court  exercised  the  jurisdic- 
tion before  exercised  by  the  Great  Quarter  Court,  ex- 
cept trials  for  life,  limb  or  banishment,  and  eases 
whose  damage  exceeded  one  hundred  pounds,  wherein 
the  Great  Quarter  Court  had  concurrent  jurisdiction. 
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To  tli is  Court  was  attached.  September  9,  1G39,  a 
recorder's  office,  and  October  7th  of  the  next  year 
Bamuel  Symonds,  of  Ipswich,  was  appointed  for  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ipswich  Court.  Previous  to  this 
the  records  of  deeds  and  the  conveyances  of  real 
bstatc  were  recorded  in  the  records  of  the  town.  Tliw 
office  of  recorder  was,  after  a  while,  blended  with  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Court,  and  Robert  Lord, 
then,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  clerk,  succeeded  Mr. 
Symonds.  By  the  first  act  Newbury  was  placed  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  Ipswich  ;  by  the  second,  Salisbury 
and  Hampton. 

Court  Offices. — The  first  court  at  Salem  June  27, 
163G  ;  the  first  at  Ipswich  probably  soon  after, 
though  no  records  appear  "  till  from  the  year  1646," 
when,  March  31,  Robert  Lord,  of  Ipswich,  was  clerk. 
The  judges  were  appointed  May  25,  1636,  and  those 
for  Ipswich  were  Messrs.  Dudley,  Dummer,  Brad- 
street, Saltonstall  and  Spencer.  The  sittings  of  the 
court  at  Ipswich  were  twice  a  year,- — March  and 
September, — till  by  Quo  Warranto,  1G84,  the  colonial 
government  was  arrested  and  the  courts  suspended, 
to  be  resumed  1689,  after  the  removal  of  Andros,  and 
in  1692  superseded  by  authority  of  the  province 
charter  with  Sir  William  Piiipps  as  Governor. 

JURISDICTION. — These  courts  laid  out  highways, 
licensed  "  taverns,"  guarded  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
church,  admitted  freemen,  probated  estates,  recorded 
deeds  and  adjudicated  upon  the  most  important  con- 
cerns in  the  county.  During  the  period,  Ipswich 
enjoyed  an  eminence,  advantage  and  influence  second 
to  none  hut  the  metropolis,  where  the  highest  tribu- 
nals always  sat.  i-die  was  a  legal  centre,  and  was  the 
home  of  lawyers,  judges  and  the  colonial  law-giver. 

CotJBT-HouSE. — During  this  period,  it  is  probable, 
there  was  no  court-house,  and  that  the  meeting- 
house was  used  instead.  Their  civil  life  was  under 
the  patronage  of  their  religion,  was  subservient  to  it, 
and  wore  a  sanctity  that  gave  it  a  proper  place  in  the 
house  of  God.  In  that  house  they  counseled 
together  "after  lecture,"  they  voted  the  minister's 
Mihiry,  they  elected  I'liuri'li-ofliccr*,  they  chose  the 
scven-uien,  the  clerk  and  the  treasurer,  they  raised 
moneys,  and  arranged  the  municipal  concerns,  they 
counseled  for  war,  they  stored  their  munitions,  they 
worshipped  in  arms,  they  made  it  a  watch-house, 
they  meted  out  justice  and  exposed  the  criminal  for 
punishment.  The  meeting-house  to  that  practical 
people  was  serviceable  next  to  their  homes;  it  was 
the  emblem  of  righteousness,  justice  an,d  equal  rights 
— God's  proper  peerage.  They  wore  out  their  houses, 
we  remodel  ours  to  conform  to  fashion. 

Jail. — There  was  but  one  prison  in  the  colony  be- 
fore 1002.  That  year,  May  22d,  the  Court  ordered 
one  to  be  built  at  Ipswich,  and  September  2Gih,  the 
seven-men  contracted  with  Henry  Pinderand  Thomas 
Bowdl  U>  construct  it.  It  was  to  stand  near  the 
watch-house, — a  site  near  the  First  Church,- — and 
was  to  he  of  the  "same  hight  and  wyndes."  They 


were  to  make  three  floors  of  joist  thick  set  and  well 
bound  with  partition  above  and  below  the  sides  and 
ends,  stud  and  stud  spaces,  and  to  clap-board  the  house 
round  and  shingle  it,  and  to  daub  its  whole  wall,  all  but 
the  gable  ends,  and  to  underpin  the  house  and  make 
doors  and  hinges,  and  hang  the  doors  and  lit  on  locks, 
which  said  house  shall  be  finished  with  all  the  appurte- 
nances, drawings,  iron-work  for  the  doors  and  nails  by 
the  15th  of  May  next,  at  their  own  proper  cost  and 
charges,  without  allowance  for  help  or  diet  for  their 
reasing,  in  consideration  of  which  they  shall  have  for 
their  worth  £40  out  of  country  rate  by  the  first  of 
the  next  March.  Theophilus  Wilson  was  keeper  in 
1G56,  and  received  a  compensation  of  £3  a  year,  5s:  for 
each  prisoner,  and  further,  each  prisoner  was  to  pay  his 
board  if  he  was  able  to  do  so;  if  he  was  not  able,  ho 
was  to  be  kept  on  bread  and  water.  The  prisoners 
were  required  to  work,  and  the  seven-men  were  re- 
quired by  law  to  furnish  hemp  and  Hax  for  that  pur- 
pose. Another  prison,  or  house  of  correction,  was 
built  about  1GS4.  This  was  ordered  to  be  built  by 
the  Quarterly  Court,  and  the  expense  was  to  be 
borne  by  those  towns  that  sent  juries  to  Ipswich. 

The  Causes. — The  causes  determined  in  these 
courts  have  already  been  indicated.  These  may  be 
noticed  as  illustrative:  In  1G33  a  man  was  fined  ten 
pounds  and  to  wear  a  badge  marked  "Drunkard" 
during  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  drunkenness 
and  undue  familiarity  with  his  neighbor's  wife,  and 
she  was  fined  fifteen  shillings  for  drunkenness.  In  1G37 
William  Schooler  was  examined  by  the  magistrates 
here  on  a  charge  of  murder.  After  a  year  he  was 
convicted  and  hanged  at  Boston.  In  1G39  "  lewd  at- 
tempts" were  punished  by  whipping.  In  1GG3  a  wo- 
man was  sentenced,  for  perjury,  to  stand  at  the  meet- 
ing-house door  on  "  lecture  day,"  with  "tor  taking  a 
false  oath"  conspicuous  upon  her  garments.  In  1GG5 
a  woman  was  tried  for  burning  Gen.  Daniel  Denison's 
house.  She  was  acquitted  of  arson,  but  was  fined  for 
theft  and  whipped  for  lying.  In  1667  a  man  was 
prosecuted  for  digging  up  Maseonnonict's  bones  and 
sporting  with  the  skull  on  a  pole.  In  1677  a  highway 
robber  was  sentenced  to  be  branded  and  fined.  In 
1GS4  a  burglar  was  sentenced  to  be  branded  with  B,  to 
pay  treble  damages  and  receive  fifteen  lashes.  Dur- 
ing this  period  there  were  several  arraignments  for 
witchcraft,  but  no  convictions.  This  glance  of  the 
trials  presents  a  picture  not  so  pleasing  to  contemplate 
as  we  might  wish,  but  still  it  is  such  as  in  the  nature 
of  things  we  might  expect. 

Representative  Mux. — Among  the  representa- 
tive men  of  the  Colony,  upon  whom  we  have  more  or 
less  claim,  we  note  the  following: — 

Governor*. — Simon  Bradstreet  and  Thomas  Dudley. 
Deputy-Governors. — Simon  Bradstreet,  Thomas  Dud- 
ley, Samuel  Symonds,  John  Winthrop,  Jr.  Governor's 
Council. — Andros'. — Samuel  Appleton,  ten  years  be- 
tween 1681  and  1692.  Colonial  /Secretaries. — Simon 
Bradstreet  and    Daniel   Denison.      Speaker  of  the 
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JTouse. — Daniel  Denison.  Commissioners  of  the  Unit- 
ed Colonies. — Thomas  Dudley,  Simon  Bradstreet  and 
Daniel  Denison.  Assistants. — Samuel  Appleton,  Si' 
mon  Bradstreet,  Daniel  Denison,  Thomas  Dudley,  Sir 
Richard  Saltonstall,  Samuel  Symouds,  John  Winthrop> 
Jr.  Justices  Inferior  Quarter  Court. — Samuel  Apple- 
ton,  Simon  Bradstreet,  Daniel  Denison,  Thomas  Dud- 
ley, Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  John  Spencer,  Samuel 
Symonds.  Registrar  of  the  Court.— Samuel  Syuionds. 
Clerk  of  the  Court. — Rohert  Lord.  Deputies. — John 
Appleton,  fifteen  years ;  Samuel  Appleton,  nine  years; 
"William  Bartholomew,  five  years;  Thomas  Bishop, 
one  year;  Thomas  Bo  rem  an,  Sr.,  one  year;  Hum- 
phrey Bradstreet,  one  year;  Simon  Bradstreet,  one 
year;  Thomas  Burnham,  two  years;  Daniel  Denison, 
ten  years:  Daniel  Epps,  three  years;  George  Gid- 
dings,  twelve  years ;  John  Giddings,  one  year;  John 
Goodhue,  one  year;  William  Goodhue,  eight  years; 
Thomas  Howlett,  one  year ;  William  Hubbard,  eight 
years;  Robert  Lord,  one  year;  Richard  Lumkin,  two 
years;  Joseph  Metcalfe,  eight  years;  John  Perkins, 
one  year;  Moses  Pingrey,  one  year;  Robejt  Paine, 
three  years;  Lyman  Stace,  three  years;  John  Spen- 
cer, one  year;  Samuel  Symonds,  six  years ;  Jonathan 
Wade,  two  years ;  John  Whipple,  twelve  years ;  Sam- 
uel Whinsley,  one  year.  , 

Biographical. — Most  of  the  parties  named  above 
are  sketched  in  Early  Settlers;  Daniel  Denison  in 
Martial  and  Military;  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  in  Bus- 
iness ;  here  it  is  proper  to  speak  briefly  of  Robert 
Lord,  John  Appleton,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  Wade,  who 
were  the  clerks  of  the  Ipswich  Courts  for  the  Colonial 
period. 

No  Dame  is  oftener  met  in  the  Colonial  records  for 
this  section  than  Mr.  Robert  Lord's.  His  life  was 
occupied  in  the  details  of  the  courts.  By  virtue  of 
bis  office  as  clerk,  he  was  also  registrar  oi  probate. 
His  clerkship  covered  a  period  of  forty-seven  years — 
from  September,  1630,  to  August  21,  1683.  He  was 
born  about  1002  or  '3,  and  appears  to  have  been  son 
of  widow  Katherine;  who  came  with  her  sons  to  Ips- 
wich as  early  as  1635.  He  married,  about  1630,  Mary 
Willi,  who,  with  eight  children,  survived  him.  He 
was  made  freeman  March  3,  1635-36,  deputy  to  the 
General  Court  March  12,  1636-37,  and  was  on  a  com- 
mittee to  raise  fifteen  hundred  pounds  for  the  Colony. 
He  fixed  the  boundaries  of  towns  and  private  lands, 
was  clerk  of  court  a  year  in  Norfolk  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  county;  was  clerk  of  the  .Salem 
Court  in  June,  1658;  in  1049  was  town-sealer  of 
weights  and  measures;  March  30,  1052,  was  empow- 
ered by  the  magistrates  to  "issue  all  executions  in 
civil  and  criminal  cases;"  was  "searcher  of  coins"  in 
1054;  was  sheriff  of  the  Ipswich  Court  till  March  27, 
1600,  when  he  was  superseded  by  his  son,  Robert.  He 
was  also  clerk  of  writs,  whose  duty  it  was  to  issue  at- 
tachments, summons,  replevin,  etc.  He  made  his  last 
entry  July  13,  1083,  and  on  or  before  August  21st 
closed  his  mortal  record.    He  was  a  good  penman 


and  a  faithful  and  correct  official.  His  line  has  fur- 
nished two  revistrars  in  the  person  of  Nathaniel  and 
Nathaniel's  son  George  Robert. 

Mr.  Lord's  successor  was  John  Appleton',  Jb., 
who  received  the  appointment  August  21,  1GS3.  The 
appointment  was  confirmed  September  25th,  and  held 
till  April  18,  1G9S.  Mr.  Appleton  was  born  in  Ips- 
wich October  17,  1052.  He  married,  November  23, 
1681,  Elizabeth  Rogers,  daughter  of  Rev.  John,  fifth 
president  of  Harvard  College.  He  was  lieutenant  of 
a  company  of  foot-soldiers,  and  rose  to  colonel,  and 
was  feoffee  of  the  grammar  school  and  clerk  of  writs. 
He  was  clerk  of  the  new  court  established  by  Presi- 
dent Joseph  Dudley,  1680,  was  town  clerk,  Represen- 
tative to  the  General  Court,  member  of  the  Governor's 
Council  from  1698  to  1722  inclusive,  county  treasurer 
many  years,  Judge  of  Probate  thirty-seven  years  from 
October  23,  1702,  and  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  from  1702  to  1732.  lie  wrote  a  bold, 
legible  hand,  remarkably  modern,  and  was  a  superior 
clerk.  He  did  much  to  reduce  the  former  practice  to 
the  modern  and  exact  form,  and  was  the  first  to  use 
printed  blanks.  He  died  September  11, 1730,  wealthy, 
respected,  honored. 

His  successor  as  registrar  was  Thomas  Wade,  who 
served  from  April  18,  1689,  to  June  18,  1002.  Mr. 
Wade  was  born  in  Ipswich  in  1650  to  Jonathan  Wade, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  Colony.  He  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Cogswell  February  22,  1670,  who,  with 
nine  children,  survived  him.  He  was  town  clerk 
some  nine  years,  was  chosen  clerk  of  writs  July  29, 
1684.  After  the  Androa  revolution,  he  was  chosen, 
March  25,  1090,  "clerk  of  probate,"  was  made  mili- 
tary captain  in  1080,  and  in  1092  was  a  retailer  of 
liquor — a  polite  office  at  that  time.  He  was  a  justice 
in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace.  His 
last  military  service  was  to  lead  the  Essex  Middle 
Regiment  against  the  Indians  in  April,  1090.  He 
died  October  4, 1090,  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  He  was 
an  excellent  penman,  and  a  worthy  man.  "When 
he  fell,"  says  Felt,  "death  had  'a  shining  mark.'" 
Colonel  Nathaniel  Wade,  of  Revolutionary  lame,  is 
supposed  to  he  a  descendant  of  his. 

Resistance  to  Tyranny. — The  Colonial  period 
would  be  very  incomplete  without  a  notice  of  those 
noble  patriots  who  "  knew  their  rights  and  dared 
maintain  them,"  against  the  tyrannical  measures  of 
Andros.  Ipswich  at  that  time  was  the  foremost  town 
in  the  county;  she  was  wealthy  and  influential.  She 
could  not  brook  the  abolition  of  the  people's  govern- 
ment and  the  usurpations  of  regal  power.  She  was 
outspoken  and  determined,  and,  therefore,  incurred 
the  particular  enmity  of  the  regal  vassal.  Andros 
and  his  subservient  council  ordered  that  the  towns 
choose  "commissioners"  who  should  aid  the  select- 
men in  laying  a  tax  of  "  a  penny  on  the.  pound — four 
and  a  sixth  dollars  on  the  thousand.  This  order  sapped 
the  vital  principle  of  the  Colonial  Government,  and 
was,  therefore,  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  colonists. 
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They  had  hitherto  paid  no  taxes  but  those  ordered 
by  their  own  deputies;  but  now  the  House  of  Depu- 
ties, or  the  General  Court,  was  abolished,  and  men  of 
adverse  tendencies  ruled.  Ipswich  recognized  the 
violation  of  principle,  and  sounded  the  clarion  note 
of  resistance.  It  was  not  the  amount  of  the  tax  nor 
the  purpose,  in  this  case,  to  which  it  was  to  be  ap- 
plied— little  or  much  the  tax,  wise  or  unwise  the  pur- 
pose, it  was  all  the  same;  the  principle  was  '."jong 
and  must  not  obtain.  Where  there  is  no  representa- 
tion, there  can  be  no  just  taxation.'' 

A  town-meeting  was  called  for  August  23,  1687, 
and  the  evening  before,  a  few  leading  men  assembled 
at  the  house  of  John  Appleton,  located  on  a  site  near 
the  depot,  to  counsel  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  the 
trying  emergency.  Among  them  was  Rev.  John 
Wise,  patriotic,  pious,  learned  and  very  able,  who 
used  to  assert  "Democracy  is  Christ's  government  in 
Church  and  State."  That  little  Colonial  Congress, 
a  prototype  of  the  Provincial  a  hundred  years  later, 
perceived  the  gravity  of  the  situation;  they  felt  its 
boding,  but  duty  pressed  thtm  more.  The  ancestral 
lamp,  whose  light  illumined  their  hearts  and  mind?) 
burned  brightly,  their  sacrifice  in  the  Indian  struggle, 
their  love  of  home  and  freedom  and  the  hope  of  re. 
alizing  the  former  in  the  sunlight  of  the  latter,  nerved 
them  to  action,  strengthened  their  purpose  and 
armed  them  with  power.  They  planted;  the  fruit 
was  gathered  in  the  Revolution,  and  we  are  partakers 
of  it.  They  counseled  resistance  to  the  unrighteous 
demand,  and  Mr.  Wise  prepared  the  sentiment  to  be 
presented  to  the  town-meeting  the  next  day.  The 
town  voted  as  follows: 

"That  considering  the  said  act  doth  infringe  their  liberties  ns  free 
born  EuglMi  subjects  of  bis  Majesty,  and  by  interfering  with  the  sta- 
tute laws  of  the  land,  by  which  it  waa  enacted  tiiat  no  taxes  should  ho 
levied  upon  the  subjects  without  the  consent  of  an  Assembly  chosen  by 
the  freemen  for  assessing  the  same,  they  do,  therefore,  vote  they  were 
not  willing  to  choose  a-  commissioner  for  such  an  end  without  such  a 
privilege;  and  they,  moreover,  consent  not  that  the  selectmen  do  pro- 
ceed to  levy  any  such  rate  until  it  bo  appointed  by  a  general  usscmbly 
concurring  with  the  Governor  and  Council." 

Immediately  and  heavily  swept  the  besom  of  pow- 
er. Samuel  Appleton,  sketched  in  Early  Settlers  of 
this  town,  a  member  of  Andros'  Council,  was  already 
under  a  £100(J  bond  for  refusing  to  concur  with  the 
council's  action.  Rev.  John  Wise,  John  Appleton, 
brother  of  the  above  Samuel,  John  Andrew,  Robert 
Kinsman,  William  Goodhue  and  Thomas  French, 
were  arrested,  cast  into  prison  in  Boston  and  denied 
the  privilege  of  habeas  corpus.  Tney  languished 
twenty-one  days  in  prison  after  the  trial,  and  were 
fined  from  £50  to  £10  each,  including  costs,  which 
the  town  afterwards,  in  justice  and  in  ho'nor,  paid. 

To  that  memorable  town-meeting,  Mr.  Wise,  coun- 
seling resistance,  said  :  "  We  have  a  good  God  and  a 
good  King;  we  shall  do  well  to  stand  to  our  privi- 
leges." When  the  patriots  were  on  trial,  a  member 
of  the  tyrannical  council  exclaimed,  "  You  have  no 
privileges  left  you,  but  not  to  be  sold  as  slaves."  Two 


years  later  the  iniquitous  Andros  went  home  in  dis- 
grace. 

At  the  Bi-Centennial  Celebration  of  the  town,  Aug. 
16,  1831,  Hon.  Rul'us  Choate,  the  orator,  in  speaking 
of  this  occasion,  said  : 

"  The  latter  and  more  stormy  spectacles  and  brighter  glories  and  visi- 
ble results  of  the  age  of  the  Involution,  have  elsewhere  cast  into  shade 
and  almost  covered  with  oblivion  the  actors  on  that  interesting  day,  and 
the  act  itself,— its  hazards,  its  intrepidity,  its  merits,  its  singularity  and 
consequences.  But  you  will  remember  them  and  tench  them  to  your 
children." 

The  Provincial  Peeiod. — During  the  transition 
period  from  colony  to  province,  under  both  the  Pres- 
ident and  Council  and  the  Governor  and  Council,  the 
administration  of  justice  was  unstable  in  method. 
The  charter,  creating  "The  Province  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  in  New  England,"  was  signed  October, 
1691,  and  arrived  with  Sir  William  Phipps  as  Gov- 
ernor in  May,  1G92.  But  hardly  had  the  new  Gov-, 
ernor  entered  upon  his  career,  when  occurred  that 
strangest  of  delusions,  the  Witchcraft  tragedy,  making 
the  wildest  and  saddest  chapters  in  our  New  England 
history. 

WITCHCRAFT. — For  years  before  this  date  there 
had  been  trials  for  witchcraft  in  Connecticut,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  ;  there  were  trials  in  Boston, 
Charlestown  and  several  before  the  Ipswich  courts, 
but  the  records  of  the  latter  show  no  convictions. 
The  Rowley  ministers,  Rev.  John  Wise,  of  Chcbacco 
Parish,  and,  we  may  presume,  the  Ipswich  ministers 
generally,  opposed  the  proceedings.  But  at  this 
time  it  seems  as  if  a  tidal  wave  from  all  the  seas  at 
once  had  rolled  in  upon  our  "  stern  and  rock-bound 
coast."  It  was  a  terrible  culmination.  The  prisons 
in  Salem,  Cambridge  and  Boston  were  crowded.  It 
seem*  as  if  "the  principalities  and  powers  and  rulers 
of  darkness "  had  conspired  to  reign.  The  entire 
populace  was  delirious  and  enthralled;  society 
agonized  and  struggled  to  be  free.  Almost  everybody 
suspected  his  neighbor,  and  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion was  likely  to  he  accused. 

At  this  time,  when  the  delirium  was  wildest,  Sun- 
day, May  29,  1692,  Ephraim  Wildes,  constable  of 
Topslield,  came  to  the  home  of  James  Howe,  Jr., 
wdiose  site  was,  or  was  near,  the  nativity  of  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Howe,  the  celebrated  divine  of  Hopkinton, 
and  took  into  custody  the  wife  and  mother  as  a  witch. 

She  was  charged  with  sundry  acts  of  witchcraft, 
done  or  committed  on  the  bodies  of  Mary  Walcott 
and  Abigail  Williams  and  others  of  Salem  Village, 
now  Danvers.  She  was  examined  tlxe  next  Tuesday 
at  the  house  of  Nathaniel  Ingersoll,  of  that  place. 
Site  plead  not  guilty,  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  testified  that  she  had  never  heard  of  the  girls, 
Mary  and  Abigail,  till  their  name*  were  read  in  the 
warrant.  But  in  the  court  they  fell  down,  (hey  cried 
out,  they  were  pinched  and  pricked,  and  they  accused 
Mrs.  Howe.  She  was  remanded  to  prison  in  Boston 
to  await  the  action  of  the  jury  of  i  nip  i  est.  Her  ease  was 
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called  June  29th  and  30th.  The  jury  heard  the  testi- 
mony of  twenty-three  persons— eleven  for  and  twelve 
against  her.  Of  those  against  her,  one  quarreled 
with  Mr.  Howe  about  some  boards,  and  his  cows,  in 
consequence,  gave  less  milk;  three  others  gave  the 
history  of  a  child  that  for  several  years  had  had 
"fits,"  and  in  them  would  call  ''Goody  Howe,"  and 
cry  out,  "There  she  goes,  there  she  goes,  now  she 
goes  into  the  oven,  ete; ''  another  would  not  loai.'his 
horse  to  Mr.  Howe,  and  the  horse  strangely  died; 
another,  several  years  before,  had  some  rails  broken 
by  Goody  Howe  without  her  approach  to  them; 
another  refused  to  attend  upon  her  preliminary  trial, 
and  his  "  pig  jumped  up  and  fell  dead  ;  "  five  others 
opposed  her  admission  to  membership  in  the  church, 
and  were  concerned  in  the  loss  of  two  mares.  Of 
those  for  her,  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips  and  Rev.  Edward 
Payson,  gospel  ministers  of  Rowley,  had  seen  the  in- 
sane girl  and  the  families  concerned,  and  entirely 
dissipated  the  theory  of  withcraft.  Deborah  Hadley 
had  been  a  neighbor  to  Mrs.  Howe  for  twenty-four 
years  ;  Daniel,  John  and  Sarah  Warner  about  twenty 
years;  Simon  and  Mary  Chapman,  and  Joseph  and 
Mary  Know  I  ton  about  ten  years,  and  they  each  testi- 
fied to  her  neighborly  courtesy,  to  her  conscientious 
dealings,  to  the  faithful  observance  of  her  promises, 
to  her  Christian-like  conversation  and  character. 
Her  father-in-law,  then  ninety-four  years  old,  who 
had  known  her  for  thirty  years,  testified  to  her 
daughterly  conduct  in  leading  him  in  his  feebleness 
aDd  blindness,  and  her  loving  attention  to  him,  and 
to  her  exemplary  home  character  as  wife  and  mother. 
She  was,  nevertheless,  condemned,  and  July  19th 
following  executed  upon  Gallows  Hill,  Salem.  The 
good  Christian  woman  fell  a  victim  to  the  prevailing, 
wild  infatuation. 

These  proceedings,  to  us  who  are  removed  two 
hundred  years,  seem  at  first  unaccountable,  mortify- 
ing and  persuasive  of  disowning  our  fathers,  and  of 
forgetting  the  period  of  their  folly;  but  the  lion. 
Joseph  Story,  associate  justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  after  survi  ving  the  field,  considering 
the  circumstances,  weighing  the  conditions  and  bal- 
ancing the  conclusions,  wrote, — "Surely  our  ances- 
tors had  no  special  reason  for  shame  in  a  belief  which 
had  the  universal  sanction  of  their  own  and  all 
former  ages,  which  counted  in  its  train  philosophers 
as  well  as  enthusiasts,  which  was  graced  by  the  learn- 
ing of  prelates  as  well  as  by  the  countenance  of 
Lings,  which  the  law  supported  by  its  mandates,  and 
the  purest  judges  felt  no  compunctions  in  Enforcing." 

On  September  9,  1710,  Mrs.  Howe's  daughters, 
Mary  and  Abigail,  the  only  survivors  of  the-  family, 
petitioned  the  Ceneral  Court  for  indemnity,  making 
the  cash  expenses  of  the  imprisonment  £20,  yet  "yt 
ye  name  may  be  Repayard,  are  content  if  your 
honors  shall  allow  us  twelve  pounds."  The  sum  was 
duly  allowed  and  paid  in  1712. 

The  First  Court. — The  first  court  provided  for 


in  this  period  was  the  Probate,  which  the  Governor, 
by  authority  of  Mis  "Majesties  Royal  Charter" — 
authority  more  implied  than  expressed  and  at  the 
time  sharply  questioned,  but  fully  confirmed  in  1700 
— established  for  the  counties  June  IS,  1G92.  Their 
officers  he  appointed  Julv  21st,  following. 

There  were  during  this  period  eight  judges,  three 
of  whom  were  Ipswich  men:  John  Appleton,  Thomas 
Berry  and  John  Choate,  and  eight  registrars,  of 
whom  lour  were  Ipswich  men:  Daniel  Rogers,  Dan- 
iel Appleton,  Samuel  Rogers  and  Daniel  Noyes. 

Judge  Appleton  is  sketched  in  Colonial  Courts. 

Thomas  Beery  was  Hon.  Thomas  Berry,  M.D. 
He  was  the  fourth  judge,  and  officiated  from  October 
5,  1739,  to  September  14,  1756.  lie  was  born  in 
Ipswich  in  lG9f>.  His  father  was  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard College,  and  came  to  this  town  in  1687;  his 
mother  was  Margaret  Rogers,  who  was  second  daughter 
of  President  Rogers,  and  after  the  death  other  husband 
about  1007,  when  Thomas  was  about  three  years  old, 
married  Hon.  John  Leverett,  F.R.S.,  President  of 
Harvard  College.  Thomas  was  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard in  the  class  of  1712.  He  married  his  cousin, 
Martha  Rogers,  second  child  and  oldest  daughter  of 
Rev.  John,  of  Ipswich,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
present.  She  died  August  25,  1727,  ami  he  married 
Elizabeth  Turner,  daughter  of  Major  John,  of  Salem. 

He  rose  to  great  distinction  as  medical  doctor,  and 
"he  was  eminently  distinguished  for  his  energy  ami 
activity  in  public  affairs  as  well  as  his  own."  He 
was  colonel  of  militia,  representative  to  the  General 
Court,  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  judge 
of  Probate,  and  many  years  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil. In  1749  he  was  active  in  re-establishing  the 
grammar-school.  It  is  said  he  kept  a  chariot,  with 
servants  in  livery,  and  made  other  display  of  wealth 
and  rank.  He  died  August  10,  17.%,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-one  years.    The  inscription  on  his  tomb  is, — 

"Sic  transit  gloria  limmli." 

He  lived  at  first  near  the  site  of  the  depot  ;  after- 
wards at  lib  farm,  now  the  home  for  the  town's  poor. 
1 1  e  was  interred  in  I  pswieb. 

HON.  JOHN  CHOATE  was  son  of  Thomas,  and  horn 
in  Chebacco  Parish,  July,  1007.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Grammar  School.  He  married  March  3,  1717, 
Miriam  Pool,  probably  of  Gloucester.  He  lost  all 
his  children  during  the  prevalence  of  throat  distem- 
per in  1735.  He  was  a  colonel  of  militia;  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Court  for  fifteen  years  be- 
tween 1730  and  1701,  inclusive;  justice  of  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions  from  1740  till  his  death  ;  justice 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  for  the  last  ten 
years  chief  justice,  successor  to  Judge  Berry;  judge 
of  Probate  from  September  14,  1756,  to  Eebruary  5, 
1700.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  that  built 
the  Choate  Bridge,  which,  because  of  his  enterprise, 
energy  and  usefulness  to  the  town,  was  called  by  his 
name.    He  died  February  5,  1700.    By  his  will  he 
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rawncipated  two  slaves,  and  pave  £12  for  a  commu 
:  service  for  the  South  Church,  of  which  he  was 
an  honored  and  worthy  member.  His  estate  was 
valued  at  quite  .£3000.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment, enterprising,  firm  and  energetic,  and  a  faithful 
public  officer. 

Hoy.  Daxiel  Rogers  was  registrar  from  October 
1702,  to  January  9,  1723.  He  was  second  son  of 
Rev.  John  Rogers,  M.D.,  fifth  President  of  Harvard  ■ 
.C'llfge.  and  was  born  September  25,  1007,  fitted  for 
college  under  Master  Thomas  Andrew,  of  the  Gram- 
mar School,  and  graduated  at  Harvard,  10SG.  He 
married  Sarah  Appleton,  daughter  of  Captain  John 
ami  sister  of  Hon.  John.  He  was  the  fourth  teacher 
of  the  Grammar  School,  and  succeeded  Master  An- 
drew. He  fitted  fifteen  young  men  for  Harvard. 
Ho  was  feoffee  of  the  Grammar  School,  town  clerk, 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  of  the  Peace.  He  per- 
ished on  the  marshes,  in  a  snow-storm,  returning 
fr  >m  Newbury,  December  1,  1722. 

Hoy.  DANIEL  Appleto.y  was  registrar  from  Janu- 
ary 9,  1723,  to  August  20,  1702.  He  was  born  in  Ips- 
wich, August  S,  1092,  the  fourth  child  of  Judge  Ap- 
pleton, and  nephew  of  Daniel  Rogers,  registrar,  lie 
married  Elizabeth  Berry,  daughter  of  Thomas  Berry, 
of  Boston  and  Ipswich,  and  sister  of  Dr.  Thomas,  who 
was  judge  of  probate.  He  was  a  colonel,  a  feoffee 
of  the  grammar  school,  was  named  in  the  act  of  its 
corporation  in  1756,  was  several  years  Representative 
to  the  General  Court,  and  was  justice  of  the  Court  of 
S^sions  of  the  Peace.   He  died  August  17,  1762. 

Hoy.  SAMUEL  Rogebs  was  the  sixth  registrar, 
holding  from  August  20,  1702,  to  September  29,  1773. 
He  was  born  in  Ipswich,  August  31,  1709,  the  young- 
est often  children  of  Rev.  John.  He  was  nephew  of 
Daniel,  the  fourth  registrar,  and  grandson  of  Presi- 
dent John,  of  Harvard.  His  mother  was  Martha 
Whittingham,  great  great-granddaughter  of  William, 
who  married  {Catherine  Calvin,  sister  of  John  the 
Reformer,  and  who  was  a  Puritan  refugee  and  com- 
piler of  the  famous  Geneva  Bible. 

lie  studied  ill  the  grammar  school,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard,  1725,  when  he  was  sixteen  yens  old. 
Lie  studied  medicine  ami  had  a  successful  practice- 
He  was  town  clerk,  colonel  of  militia,  justice  of  the 
Court  of  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  and  Representative  to 
the  General  Court.  His  death  occurred  December 
21,  1772,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  He  employed 
clerks;  his  office  was  well  lcept.  His  nephew,  Hon. 
Daniel  Rogers,  who  was  son  of  Richard,  a  captain  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  arid  also  a  justice  of  the 
Court  of  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  was  acting  registrar, 
during  his  last  sickness  and  for  some  time  after  his 
death. 

Daxif.i„  Noyes,  Esq.,  was  the  eighth  registrar,  and 
occupied  the  office  from  September  29,  1775,  to  May 
29,  1815.  He  was  born  in  Newbury-Byrield,  Janu- 
ary 29,  1737,  to  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Woodman) 
Noyes,  and  was  fifth  in  lineal  descent  from  Nicholas, 
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a  brother  of  Rev.  James,  Newbury's  first  minister. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1758,  and  adopted  Ips- 
wich as  his  home.  He  was  master  of  the  grammar 
school  from  1762  to  1774  inclusive,  and  again  in  1780 
and  1781.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  1774-75 ;  Representative  to  the  General 
Court,  1775  ;  was  postmaster,  1775,  succeeding  Dea- 
con James  Foster,  and  the  last  under  the  province 
.and  the  law  of  1711  ;  was  on  committees  of  corres- 
pondence and  safety,  during  the  Revolutionary  period ; 
was  grantor  of  permits  under  the  non-importation 
act;  was  feoffee  of  the  grammar  school;  was  dele- 
gate to  the  convention  that  ratified  the  State  Consti- 
tution, with  Michael  Farley,  John  Choate  and  John 
Cogswell;  and  was  justice  of  the  peace  and  quorum 
in  1797.  He  is  said  to  have  been  "methodical  and 
accurate,"  and  "  the  faithfulness  and  ability  with 
which  he  discharged  his  various  duties  deservedly 
gained  for  him  high  and  extensive  respect."  He  died 
March  21,  1815. 

EARLY  Records. — The  early  probate  records  were 
kept  by  the  registrar  in  his  private  custody,  and 
usually  in  his  dwelling-house,  which  was  his  office. 
After  1722,  the  office  was  in  the  court-house,  Ipswich, 
but  the  records  were  kept  at  the  registrar's  home. 
This  practice  obtained  through  this  period  and  prac- 
tically till  1817. 

Other  Courts. — Other  Province  Courts  were  es- 
tablished by  act  of  November  25,  1092, — High  Court 
of  Chancery,  which  did  not  receive  regal  sanction. 
Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  or  as  it  was  commonly 
called  "Superior  Court,"  having  one  chief-justice 
and  four  associate  justices,  taking  the  place  of  the 
Court  of  Assistant-,  and  exercising  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion from  Inferior  Court,  holding  two  sessions  an- 
nually, one  at  Salem  in  November,  and  the  other  at 
Ipswich  in  May,  a  court  which  under  the  constitu- 
tion became  the  Supreme  Judicial.  Inferior  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  for  Essex  County,  having  original 
jurisdiction  in  all  actions  of  real  title  and  all  civil  ac- 
tions where  the  debt  or  damage  was  forty  shillings  or 
niore,  an  appellate  jurisdiction  from  justices  of  the 
peace  in  civil  cases,  and  presided  over  by  four  justices, 
a  court  which,  in  1859,  became  the  Superior;  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  which  June  20,  1099, 
became  General  Sessions  of  the  Pence,  presided  over  by 
justices  of  the  peace  tbr  the  county,  "or  so  many  of 
them  as  are  or  shall  be  limited  in  commission  of  the 
peace,"  and  having  original  jurisdiction  in  all  cases; 
not  given  to  the  Superior  Court,  and  not  triable  be- 
fore single  justices  with  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
them.  This  court  granted  licenses  and  laid  out  high- 
ways, etc.  In  1804  its  criminal  jurisdiction  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  in  1827  it 
became  the  County  Commissioners'  Court.  Commis- 
sioners of  justices  of  the  peace  were  authorized  at  the 
same  time. 

The  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  General  Sessions 
were  held  simultaneously  at  Ipswich  in  March,  at 
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Newbury4n  September,  and  at  Salem  in  December. 
Thus  Ipswich  during  this  period  retained  her  courtly 
prestige,  as  shown  by  the  frequency  of  court  sessions 
and  the  supremacy  of  their  jurisdiction,  whereby  she 
was  a  peer  among  her  sister  towns  and  executed  a 
com m anding  in tl uence. 

Representative  Men. — The  representative  men 
of  the  town  for  this  period  were  among  the  ablest 
men  of  the  times.  "We  append  as  good  a  list  as  we! 
are  able  to  obtain:  Justices  of  the  Superior  Court: 
Richard  Saltonstall,  twenty  years  from  1736,  and 
Wait  Winthrop  twenty-five  years  from  1G92,  nine  of 
which  he  was  chief  justice.  Special,  Dr.  Thomas 
Berry  and  Ezekiel  Cheever,  the  famous  Ipswich 
Grammar-school  master.  Justices  of  the  Inferior  Court 
of  Common  Pleas:  John  Appleton,  Dr.  Thomas 
Berry,  John  Choate ;  Special:  John  Wainwright, 
David  Appleton  and  Samuel  Rogers.  Justices  of  (he 
General  Sessions :  Samuel  Appleton,  Daniel  Eppes, 
Thomas  Wade,  John  Wainwright,  Francis  Wain- 
wright, Neheniiah  Jewett,  John  Whipple,  John  Ap- 
pleton, Ammi  Ruhami  Wise,  Dr.  Thomas  Berry, 
Andrew  Burley,  Daniel  Appleton,  John  Choate, 
Samuel  Rogers,  Joseph  Appleton  and  John  Baker. 
Sheriffs:  Major  Francis  Wainwright,  Major  Daniel 
Denison,  John  Denison  and  Richard  Saltonstall. 
Councilors  to  the  Governor :  John  Appleton,  twenty- 
six  from  1698 ;  Dr.  Thomas  Berry,  seventeen  years 
from  173-3,  and  John  Choate,  five  years  from  1761. 
Simon  Bradstreet,  Richard  Saltonstall,  Ezekiel 
Cheever  and  John  Wainwright.  Speakers  of  the 
House:  Nehemiah  Jewett,  three  years,  1693, 1694  and 
1701.  Clerk  of  the  House:  John  Wainwright  eight 
years,  beginning  1723.  Provincial  Congressmen: 
Michael  Farley  and  Daniel  Noyes.  Representatives : 
Daniel  Appleton,  five  years;  John  Appleton,  one; 
Dr.  Thomas  Berry,  three;  Andrew  Burley,  two  ;  John 
Caleffe,  two;  John  Choate,  sixteen  ;  Stephen  Choate, 
four;  Thomas  Choate,  four;  Francis  Cogswell,  three; 
Jonathan  Cogswell,  one;  Benj.  Crocker,  three;  John 
Crocker, one;  Daniel  Eppes, one;  Samuel  Eppes,  one; 
Michael  Farley,  fourteen  ;  Thomas  Hart,  two  ;  Dum- 
mer  Jewett,  two;  Nchemiali  Jewett, sixteen ;  Nathaniel 
Knowlton,  nine ;  Daniel  Xoyes,  one  ;  Abraham  Per- 
kins, one;  Richard  Rogers,  three;  Samuel  Rogers, 
three;  Nathaniel  Rust,  one;  Simon  Stacy,  one; 
Daniel  Stamford,  three  ;  William  Story,  two  ;  Francis 
Wainwright,  one;  John  Wainwright,  nineteen; 
Nicholas  Wallis,  one;  Ammi  R.  Wise,  two;  John 
Whipple,  one.  Framers  of  the  Slate  Constitution: 
Daniel  Noyes,  Dummer  Jewett,  Stephen  Choate, 
John  Crocker  and  Jonathan  Cogswell. 

Jail. — In  1751  the  town  voted  to  petitron  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  "that  the  late  prison  be  ef- 
fectually repaired  and  established  as  heretofore  as  a 
prison  and  a  house  of  correction."  In  1760  a  com- 
mittee reported  that  the  town  petition  the  same  court 
to  have  a  house  of  correction  built  here,  and  to  per- 
mit the  dissolute  poor  of  the  town  to  be  put  in  the 


jail  till  the  house  of  correction  shall  be  completed. 
In  1771  a  new  jail  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old 
one. 

It  is  needless  to  comment  upon  notable  cases.  Since 
the  arch  fiend  lied  to  Eve,  our  first  parents  stole  the 
forbidden  fruit,  and  Cain  killed  his  brother,  neither 
era  nor  people  has  been  exempt  from  crime  ;  one 
age  exemplifies  another.  Our  forefathers  had  a  spe- 
cific mission,  a  glorious  cause,  and  they  were  true 
to  their  calling.  They  wrought  nobly  and  well ;  but 
to  err  is  human  ;  we  embalm  their  purpose,  their 
deeds,  their  renown  ;  we  bury  their  errors  in  oblivion. 

This  Constitutional  Period. — The  constitu- 
tional period  opens  with  the  adoption  of  the  State 
Constitution  in  1780.  The  representatives  to  1817 
were  John  Choate,  five  years;  John  Crocker,  one ; 
John  Heard,  one  ,  Joseph  Hodgkins,  of  Revolution- 
ary fame,  seven  years;  Dummer  Jewett,  one;  John 
Manning,  ten;  John  Patch,  four;  Joseph  Swasey, 
another  of  Revolutionary  fame,  eight ;  John  Tread- 
well,  two;  and  Nathaniel  Wade,  our  most  noted 
officer  in  the  Revolution,  twenty-two.  Speakers  of  the 
House, — Joseph  Story,  1811-12,  and  Otis  P.  Lord, 
1854.  President  of  the  Senate,  Samuel  Dana,  1811-13. 
Justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  Olis  P.  Lord,  1859-75, 
and  of  the  Supreme  Court,  from  1875  till  his  resigna- 
tion in  1882. 

County  Buildings. — A  new  court-house  was 
completed  in  the  early  part  of  1795.  It  cost  $7000 
of  which  the  town  paid  half.  In  179-1,  May  1,  a  com- 
mittee was  empowered  to  confer  with  the  county, 
and  sell  the  old  court-house.  The  new  court-house 
served  till  1855,  when  upon  the  removal  of  the 
courts  that  year,,  it  was  sold  to  the  Methodist  So- 
ciety, removed  and  converted  into  a  chapel.  After 
the  erection  of  their  present  beautiful  and  commo- 
dious church  edifice,  they  sold  it  in  1862  to  Mr.  Cur- 
tis Damon,  who  removed  it  to  Depot  Square,  where 
it  now  stands,  and  converted  it  into  a  store. 

A  new  stone  jail  was  built  here  by  the  county  in 
1809-10,  which  was  occupied  February  21st,  of  the 
latter  year.  It  cost  §27,000,  and  was  a  model  (or 
security  and  convenience.  It  stood  on  the  premises 
of  the  present  "County-House"  and  "Hospital,"  as 
they  are  called,  and  served  its  purpose  well  till 
1866,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  Eastern  Railroad 
Company,  who  used  it  to  arch  a  roadway  just  east  of 
the  Merrimac  River  bridge,  at  Newburyport.  The 
"County-House,"  or  house  of  correction,  was  occu- 
pied in  1828,  when  the  old  one,  at  Norton's  Bridge, 
where  Messrs.  Stackpole's  soap-manufactory  stands, 
was  discontinued.  The  "  Hospital,"  or  the  receptacle 
for  the  chronic  insane  was  erected  about  1811  or 
1842.  Some  two  or  three  years  ago  in  connection 
with  the  reformatory,  a  workshop,' one  hundred  by 
thirty  feet,  was  erected. 

The  first  probate  repository,  as  such,  was  occupied 
December  15,  1817.  It  was  built  of  brick  and  fire- 
proof, forty  feet  long,  twenty-eight  wide  and  one 
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tfory  high,  and  cost  $3700.  During  the  early  part  of 
•li*  period  the  records  were  kept  in  the  registrar's 
private  dwelling,  while  his  office  was  in  the  new 
-:-house.  From  1795  to  1815  the  repository  was 
jlso  in  the  court-house.  At  the  latter  date  both  the 
records  and  the  office  retired  to  the  dwelling  of  Na- 
thaniel Lord,  the  registrar,  to  come  forth  in  1817  to 
occupy  the  safe  repository  till  1S52  when  by  order  of 
the  county  commissioners  they  were  removed  to  Sa-'l 
lem.  The  building  is  now  the  property  of  the  Odd  j 
Fellows,  andcoiuains  a  drug-store,  the  post-office  and 
the  Odd  Fallows'  Hall  in  an  added  story. 

Two  of  the  registrars  of  this  period  have  been  Ips- 
wich men, — Nathaniel  Lord,  3d,  and  his  son  George 
R  >bert,  whose  biographical  sketches  close  this  chap- 
ter. 

The  only  court  held  here  now  is  trial-justice  Bell's. 
The  attorneys  and  counselors-at-law  are  Hon.  Charles 
A.  Sayward,  Edward  P.  Kimball,  Esq.,  John  R.  Baker, 
Esq.,  James  Brown  Lord,  Esq.,  who  are  natives  here 
and  Hon.  George  Haskell,  is  a  native  of  New  bury  port. 

This  decadence  is  entirely  attributable  to  the 
country's  growth  in  population,  the  consequent  ex- 
tension of  business  and  change  of  business  centres- 

Biographical. — Nathaniel  Loud,  3d,  was  the 
ninth  registrar,  and  his  service  covered  a  period  from 
May  29,  1815,  to  June  12,  1851.  He  lilted  for 
college  with  Daniel  Dana,  D.D.,  son  of  Rev. 
Joseph,  his  pastor,  and  he  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1798.  His  graduation  exercise  was  a  poem,  and  the 
subject,  "Astronomy."  in  his  class  were  Dr.  Chan - 
ning,  Judges  Story  and  Fay,  Dr.  Tuckerman  and  Rev. 
Prof.  Emerson,  who  may  be  considered  the  first  to 
devise  and  put  in  practice  a  curriculum  of  study  and 
discipline  especially  dedgned  for  and  adapted  to  i 
female  education  and  culture. 

He  married,  at  Ipswich,  Eunice  Kimball,  daughter 
of  Jeremiah  and  Lois-Choatc  Kimball.  His  children 
were  Nathaniel  James,  born  October  28,  18(15  ;  Mary, 
born  July  17,  1807,  died  March  11. 184G;  Lois  Choate, 
born  July  9,  1810;  Otis  Phillips,  born  July  11,  1812; 
Isaac,  born  July  2,  1814,  died  April  1,  1816  ;  George 
Robert,  bora  December  16,  1817, — three  of  whom  were 
lawyers,  of  whom  one  was  an  eminent  judge.  His 
wife  died  April  9,  1837,  and  he  married,  September  (i, 
1838,  Mary  Holt  Adams,  daughter  of  John  Adams, 
Esq.,  of  Andover. 

Mr.  Lord  was  scholarly;  be  never  relinquished  the 
study  of  the  classics.  He  had  the  habit  of  a  student ;  he 
was  mathematically  exact,  careful  in  verbal  dis- 
tinctions; also  methodical  and  accurate;  and 
when  in  Judge  White's  tenure  of  office  it  was  de- 
termined to  improve  the  old  methods,  to  multiply 
new  and  remodel  old  forms,  Mr.  Lord's  taste,  judg- 
ment and  learning  were  requisite,  and  the  present 
practice  of  the  Court  attests  his  good  sense  and  fore- 
sight. 

Politically,  Mr.  Lord  was  a  Conservative  Whig, 
and  when,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  the  politics 
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of  the  appointing  power  changed,  and  democracy 
rules  the  registrar  must  be  a  Democrat, 

He  had  no  taste  for  public  life,  He  delivered  a 
Fourth-of-July  oration  when  a  young  man  ;  welcomed 
General  Lafayette  to  Ipswich  in  1824;  presided  at 
the  town's  bi-eentennial  celebration  in  1834;  he  was 
a  justice  of  the  peace  and  quorum;  was  one  year, 
1823,  selectman  and  several  years  on  the  school 
board. 

He  fell  from  his  chair,  at  home,  and  died  October 
1G,  1852.  His  residence  was  on  High  Street;  his  es- 
tate is  now  known  as  the  "  Lord  Mansion."  The 
house  was  built  in  1728  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers. 

George  Robert  Lord,  Es<v>.,  was  the  eleventh 
registrar.  He  is  a  son  of  the  last  mentioned  registrar, 
and  was  born  as  there  stated.  He  was  registrar  from 
February  14,  1853,  to  February  27, 1855,  soon  after  the 
advent  of  the  American,  or  Know-Nothing,  party  to 
power.  He  is  an  excellent  penman  and  exemplary 
recorder.  He  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  service 
of  the  courts.  He  is  employed  now  where  he  has 
for  years  been — in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  Courts. 


CHAPTER  XL  VI  I. 
IPSWICH.— ( Continued). 
BUSINESS. 

The  early  and  leading  industries  of  the  town  were 
fanning,  grazing  and  fishing.  The  various  trades 
met,  with  facility  and  skill,  the  demand  of  home 
consumption,  furnishing  the  house,  and  the  farm, 
equipping  the  mariner  and  manufacturing  the  cloth- 
ing. 

FARMING. — This  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  lead- 
ing industry,  the  first  requisite  of  which  is  the  soil. 
The  underlying  rock  of  the  town,  and,  of  the  coun- 
ty, is  syenite,  or  hornblendic  granite,  an  excellent 
building  and  flagging  stone  that  has  made  Cape  Ann 
famous,  hut  is  not  quarried  here,  The  soil  above  is 
light,  consisting  of  gravel,  sand,  clay,  and  the  pro- 
duct of  organic  decay,  not  mixed  in  a  favorable  pro- 
portion to  make  a  strong,  productive  land.  The  soil 
requires  as  constant  care  and  judicious  handling  and 
fertilizing  as  the  crops  need  cultivation.  The  best 
soil  is,  of  course,  between  the  hills,  and  it  rewards 
the  husbandman  as  a  garden.  The  hill-sides  and 
plains,  of  which  there  are  many,  are  not  poor,  but  are 
much  worn  in  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  They  were  sought  and  valued  by  our  ances- 
tors. Well  might  the  Wonder-working  Providence 
remark:  "  They  have  very  good  land  for  husbandry, 
where  rocks  hinder  not  the  course  of  the  plow."  This 
land  was  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  cereals,  such  as 
corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  wheat  and  flax.  "The  potato 
was  cultivated,"  says  Felt,  "  in  1733,  but  was  not  much 
used.    It  was  a  delicacy,  accompanying  a  roast-beef 
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dinner  and  unusual  occasions;  the  turnip,  then  raised 
in  abundance,  took  its  place  on  all  common  occasions." 
Corn  and  rye  were  the  principal  bread-stuff  of  our 
sires.  Barley  made  a  nutritive  food,  a  palatable  coffee, 
and  a  healthful  beer;  flax  was  easily  converted  into 
linen,  which  supplied  various  needs  of  the  household ; 
and  hemp,  which  had  been  grow  n  by  the  Indians,  was 
cultivated  and  converted  into  clothing  and  other  uses. 
Their  pasturage,  which  consisted  of  more  than  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  acres,  was  good.  The  soil  was 
new  and  feed  abundant,  and  the  numerous  large  hills 
were  peculiarly  serviceable ;  the  best  beef  could  be 
produced  simply  at  the  expense  of  the  herdsman's 
time.  The  Wonder-  Working  Providence  tells  us,  "the 
Lord  hath  been  pleased  to  increase  them  in  Come  and 
Cattell  of  late  [1650]  ;  insomuch  that  they  have  many 
hundred  quarters  to  spare  yearly,  and  feed,  at  the  lat- 
ter end  of  summer,  the  Town  of  Boston  with  good 
beefe." 

The  Marshes. — The  salt  marshes  and  fresh  mead-  | 
ows  were  an  important  factor  in  the  agricultural 
economy.  There  are  more  than  3300  acres  of  the 
former  and  some  500  acres  of  the  latter.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  town  these  were  the  only  sources  of  food 
for  the  cattle  in  winter.  The  grass  of  either  is  not 
very  valuable;  but  when  properly  mixed  and  fed  out 
with  care  it  is  fairly  relished  and  served  particularly 
well  to  winter  young  stock.  The  fresh  meadows 
have  served  largely  for  fuel,  furnishing  an  incipient 
coal  called  peat.  This  is  an  accumulation  of  half-de- 
composed vegetable  substance  formed  under  water, 
without  pressure,  and  contains  fifty  or  more  per 
centum  of  carbon.  It  began  to  be  used  at  a  very  early 
period  ;  so  long  since  was  it  dug,  that  some  of  the 
ditches  thus  made  had,  fifty  years  ago,  grown  over 
and  become  sufficiently  solid  to  allow  the  picking  of 
cranberries  growing  thereon.  A  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  years  ago  it  was  in  great  demand.  The  land 
sold  from  $75  to  §100  per  acre,  or  in  family  yearly 
supplies,  at  about  two  dollars  per  square  rod.  Coal 
began  to  be  used  about  1830,  and  has  now  supplanted 
peat  except  in  a  few  instances,  in  the  rural  districts, 
where  the  families  own  peat  meadow. 

Where  this  formation  of  vegetable  matter  has  prog- 
ressed subject  to  atmospheric  action,  much  has  been 
formed,  which  has  been  much  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

Some  of  these  meadows  arc  more  or  less  valuable 
for  the  production  of  cranberries,  yielding  from  a  i'ew 
bushels  to  forty  or  fifty  per  acre.  The  berry  grows 
without  cultivation,  and  with  little  attention. 

Wood  and  Timber. — The  woodlands  have  been 
very  productive ;  oak  and  pine  wood  and  timber  be- 
ing the  staples.  Since  the  introduction  of  coal,  wood- 
fuel  has  fallen  in  price  nearly  half;  and  the  price  of 
timber  has  been  greatly  diminished  since  the  easy 
transportation  of  timber  and  lumber,  by  rail  from  the 
North  and  the  East.  Timber  and  wood  merchants, 
with  heavy  teams  of  oxen  or  horses,  used  to  do  a 
profitable  busines.s,  but  such  teams  now  are  not  seen. 


The  Cultivation. — There  are  besides  the  above, 
probably  three  thousand  acres  now  under  cultivation. 
The  leading  productions  are  fruit,  vegetables,  corn 
and  milk.  Much  attention  late  years  has  been  given 
to  garden  productions,  especially  early  vegetables. 
Hay  has  been  grown  with  much  care,  especially  the 
so-called  English  hay,  since  its  introduction  at  the 
first,  by  obtaining  the  seed  from  England.  "  Grayne 
seed," — wheat,  rye  and  barley, — was  introduced  from 
England  in  1029,  with  which  probably,  or  soon  after, 
came  our  fine,  Euglisb  grass-seed.  In  1666  those  who 
had  taken  ground  of  the  town,  and  agreed  to  sow  four 
bushels  of  good  English  grass-seed,  were  called  to  an 
account  for  their  neglect  to  do  so.  In  1094,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  the  town  made  the  following  prices: 
barley,  barley-malt  and  rye,  four  shillings  per  bushel  ; 
wheat,  six  shillings;  Indian  corn,  three  shillings  ;  and 
oats,  two  shillings. 

Hay.  —  Hay  merchants  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
years  ago  made  their  toil  remunerative  by  purchasing 
hereabouts  and  selling  in  the  Salem  and  Boston 
markets.  They  employed  teams  of  from  four  to  six 
horses,  and  carried  from  four  to  six  tons  to  a  load. 
Hay  is  now  pressed  in  the  East  and  elsewhere,  put  up 
in  bales  and  transported  by  rail,  so  that  the  trade  in 
hay  is  hardly  more  than  local. 

BEKR.IES. — The  prolific  huckleberry  and  blueberry, 
the  aitatash  of  the  Indians,  demands  a  notice.  It  is  a 
delicious  little  berry,  and  by  its  fine  palatable  quality 
has  ingratiated  itself  into  public  favor,  and  the  mar- 
ket demands  it.  In  ripens  in  July  and  August,  dur- 
ing the  long  school  vacation,  and  many  a  family  of 
children  earns  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  in  a  sea- 
son,— an  essential  help  to  the  poor,  and  a  profitable 
recreation  for  the  scholars.  A  hill  in  the  Linehrook 
District,  written  "  Hurttlebery  Hill  "  two  hundred 
years  ago,  is  now  visited  from  the  towns  about  us,  by 
huckleberry-parties  yearly,  so  plentiful  the  berry  still 
continues.  One  of  the  many  market-men  hereabouts 
sold  last  year  nearly  three  hundred  bushels  of  them. 

Fruits. — Apples  and  pears  were  introduced  from 
the  mother-country.  The  houses  of  the  settlers  were 
surrounded  by  "  pleasant  gardens  and  orchards,"  and 
to-day  if  you  find,  in  the  woods  or  a  pasture,  an  old 
cellar  that  long  since  was  abandoned,  there  you  are 
likely  to  find  the  old  Avail  that  enclosed  its  orchards, 
and  some  of  the  old,  old  trees.  So  valuable  were 
the  orchards  to  our  ancestors,  so  late  even  as  a  cen- 
tury ago,  that  the  father  divided  his  orchard,  by  will, 
among  his  children,  devising  or  bequeathing  certain 
trees  to  particular  children,  while  one  child  only  was 
to  possess  the  land.  During  the  last  fifty  years  or- 
chards have  been  cultivated  with  profit  in  producing 
the  choicest  varieties  of  apples  and  pears. 

Tobacco. — Our  early  ancestors  derived  much  profit 
in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  In  the  Virginia  Colo- 
ny, it  was  a  source  of  large  revenue.  Our  Legislature 
■frowned  upon  it  as  hurtful,  and  in  1634  attached  a 
fine  of  2s.  Qd.  to  every  occasion  of  its  public  use,  and 
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in  1»j3o  prohibited  traffic  iu  it  after  September.  But 
in  1682  tobacco-yards  were  common,  and  its  cultiva- 
•  •:  was  continued  for  a  century,  at  least.  Families 
had  their  gardens  of  "  the  weed,"  and  their  peculiar 
"mode  of  twisting  it  and  curing  it,  with  molasses  and 
rum,  to  make  it  palatable.-' 

Sumach  and  sassafras  were  exported,  the  former  as 
1  dje-Stuff,  the  latter  for  medicine. 

STATISTICS.— The  United  States  Census  of  1880 
reported  153  farms,  357  persons  engaged  in  farming 
pursuits,  of  whom  4  were  females,  a  production  oi) 
129,092  gallons  of  milk,  480(1  tons  of  hay,  43,482 
jM)unds  of  butter,  375  pounds  of  cheese,  28,511  dozen 
of  eggs,  17,940  bushels  of  potatoes  on  211  acres  of 
land  and  11,355  bushels  of  corn  on  200  acres  of  land, 
having  a  total  value  of  $98,413. 

From  the  latest  official  statistics  of  the  State  we 
make  the  following  interesting  comparison  with  the 
State  statistics  of  1875. 

Farms  and  Appurtenances  1875.  1SS.3. 

No.  of  Farms  _   450  210 

Value  of  LauJ   8079,479  «  f 509, 040 

Value  of  Buildings   305,790  480,202 

Value  of  Fruit-trees   52,2'.iG  51,050 

Value  of  Domestic  Animate   90,419  105,7:1s 

ValueofAgricuItiir.il  Implements   5*1,217  -18,51:1 

Total  value   Si, 184,251  £1,201,815 

Valiu  of  Product*. 

Butter   Sl',179  $12,842 

Milk   35,276  52,075 

Corn,  ludian   3,310  6,783 

1'otatoe*   14,213  10,815 

Vegetables   2,908  9,833 

Eggs   0,819  12,153 

Apple*   17,024  0,123 

Hay   101,880  77,328 

Other  products   44,000  55,053 

Total   {243,009  8243,905 


The  selectmen  for  1-880  report  495  horses,  8-15  cows, 
312  other  neat  cattle,  102  sheep,  and  744  dwelling- 
houses. 

This  tabulated  statement  shows  a  decrease  in  the 
vuluo of  fnriu  lands,  fruit-trees,  and  implements,  and 
of  butter,  potatoes,  apples,  and  hay  ;  and  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  buildings  and  animals,  and  of  corn, 
milk,  eggs  and  vegetables,  clearly  setting  up  in  fig- 
ures the  wise  departure  from  the  olden  time,  heavy 
farming  to  the  easy,  more  agreeable  and  profitable 
traffic  in  milk  and  vegetable  products.  The  alluvial 
river-borders  and  the  mountain  districts,  however 
distant,  may  furbish  us  with  potatoes,  and  hay,  and 
butter,  and  cheese;  but  the  morning's  milk,  fresh 
eggs  and  green  stuffs  from  the  garden  must  be  pro- 
duced nearer  the  place  of  sale. 

Our  Essex  County  Agricultural  Society  has  done 
a  great  good  in  years  past,  in  stimulating  a  healthful 
emulation  among  our  farmers  by  premiums  for  best 
farms,  fruits,  grass  and  methods ;  but  a  greater  prac- 
tical good,  in  later  years,  has  been  done  by  our.  minia- 
ture or  local  societies,  where  the  farmers  of  the  town 


met  for  practical  discussion  upon  live  topics  of 
local  interest.  This  makes  a  learned,  intelligent, 
practical,  diligent,  progressive  fanner,  and  gives  us 
the  best  results  with  less  labor  and  expense.  So  we 
compliment  the  Ipswich  Farmers'  Club  and  the 
"  Ipswich  Fruit-Growers'  Protective  Association." 

Fisheries. — There  is  no  doubt  that  a  fishing-station 
had  existed  here  for  a  number  of  years  before  March 

> 

1033.  Gorges  and  his  company  had  stations  all  along 
this  coast.  Jeffrey,  or  Burslim,  or  both  managed  here. 
The  place  was  excellent  in  two  respects:  The  Neck 
furnished  the  wharfage,  and  Ipswich  and  Plum-Island 
Rivers,  with  Plum-Island  as  a  breakwater,  the  harbor; 
the  shallow  water  and  the  high' bar  forming  no  im- 
pediment to  the  small  crafts  or  boats  then  in  use. 
Second,  the  supply  of  fish  along  the  shore  and  in  the 
rivers  was  abundant.  Cod  and  sturgeon  and  bass 
then  belonged  to  our  shores  and  streams.  The  fishery 
increased  and  became  lucrative.  The  town  took 
measures  to  make  the  business  inviting.  In  1041  the 
fishermen  could  enclose  their  fishing-stages,  and  each 
crew  could  plant  an  acre  of  ground.  In  1070  they 
could  take  wood  from  the  common  for  needed  build- 
ings and  for  fuel,  and  each  crew  could  feed  a  cow 
upon  the  common.  In  1090  Jeffrey's  Neck  was  well 
covered  with  fish-llakes  on  the  south  side.  A  com- 
mittee was  chosen  to  regulate  the  Hakes,  which  were 
''to  run  up  and  down  the  hill,"  so  that  one  party 
might  not  interfere  with  or  hinder  another.  That 
year  there  seems  to  have  been  an  impetus  given  the 
business  from  the  fact,  that  "new  Hakes"  were  set 
up.  These  were  apparently  to  invite  and  accommo- 
date new  parties  "  to  carry  on  the  fishing  design." 
At  this  time  there  was  a  community  of  some  seven  or 
eight  hundred  persons  doing,  in  connection  with  other 
industries  and  trades,  a  large  and  prosperous  business, 
and  still,  wise  and  generous,  holding  out  inducements 
and  inviting  co-operation.  The  business  grew,  and 
with  it  grew  its  hazards,  perils,  sorrows,  losses;  and 
it  was  necessary  to  hedge  it  in  will)  safeguards  and 
positive  law.  Accordingly,  in  1729,  the  town  pro- 
vided that  owners  of  vessels  should  register  their 
names  and  the  names  of  ( he  crew  with  tin',  clerk,  or 
forfeit  20s.  for  each  and  every  name  omitted.  But 
with  all  the  liberality  of  accommodation  ami  assist- 
ance, the  industry  waned  ;  better  natural  facilities 
led  the  fishermen  away,  and  only  six  schooners  re- 
mained to  Ipswich  in  1758.  From  that  time  Ipswich 
managed  to  retain  theremnant,  so  that  in  "  1797  a  lew 
vessels  were  employed  in  the  fishery." 

Stream  Fisheries. — The  catches  of  sturgeon,  blue- 
fi-h,  shad  and  alewives  were  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  the  early  days.  They  were  a  revenue  to  the 
town,  of  some  commercial  importance  in  trade  with 
the  West  Indies,  and  "last  though  perhaps  not  least" 
they  were  of  much  value  to  the  poorer  families. 
Their  importance  has  been  considered  so  great,  that 
the  Legislature  has,  again  and  again,  been  petitioned 
for  fishways  by  the  dams  of  the  manufactories.  The 
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petition  of  May  25,  17GS,  says  :  The  Ipswich  River 
has  been  reported  "from  age  to  age  one  of  the  best 
fish  streams,  particularly  for  shad,  bass  and  alewives, 
in  the  county  if  not  in  the  country."  Within  fifty 
years,  several  barrels  of  alewives  have  been  taken,  in 
a  season,  from  a  single  brook.  These  lish  are  now 
little  if  at  all  known  in  our  streams. 

Clam-digging,  also,  has,  from  the  first,  been  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Measures  were  early  taken  to 
protect  the  ilats.  Fishermen  and  the  poor,  in  early 
years,  had  special  privileges  to  them.  In  1780  a>] 
thousand  barrels  were  dug.  They  sold  for  live  or 
six  dollars  per  barrel,  and  were  much  used  for  bait. 
It  is  a  good  paying  industry  now,  the  product  finding 
a  ready  sale  in  the  city  markets,  and  furnishing  a 
dainty  relish  for  poor  and  rich  alike.  The  Ipswich 
clams  rank  in  celebrity  with  the  Providence  River  or 
Norfolk  oyster.  Even  the  shells  pulverized  find  a 
ready  sale,  in  the  country,  among  poulterers  far  and 
near.  Shore  and  stream  fishing  is  all  that  is  left  to 
us  now.  The  dory,  the  seine  and  the  fork  are  the 
chief  implements  of  the  industry.  In  1875* the  capital 
employed  was  nine  thousand  dollars,  and  the  value  of 
fish  caught  was  twenty  thousand  nine  bundled  and 
forty-eight  dollars;  while  in  1885  the  capital  was 
only  two  thousand  two  hundred  dollars,  yet  the  value 
of  the  fish  was  twenty-one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-four  dollars. 

CoMMr.ucE. —  The  Wonder-Worhing  Providence  says, 
that  Ipswich,  in  1050,  "  was  a  very  good  Haven  Town, 
yet  a  little  barr'd  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  River. 
Some  merchants  are  here."  The  maritime  enterprise 
of  the  town  long  kept  up  her  merchant  service, 
though  compared  with  Boston,  it  was  small.  There 
is  no  source  of  information  on  this  topic;  the  cus- 
tom-house files  are  barred  by  law;  and  inferences  only 
are  left.  Ipswich  was  a  port  of  entry  as  early  as  June 
28,  1701-2.  The  port  establishments  of  1692-93  did 
not  receive  regal  sanction.  The  building  of  wharves 
began  1641,  when  William  Paine  had  one  for  a  ware- 
house. A  wharf  was  built  in  each  of  the  following 
years,  10(10,  '62  and  '68.  Again  in  each  of  these 
years  a  wharf  was  built,  1682,  '85,  '86,  '87  and  '93. 
In  L780  two  wharves  were  built.  In  1732  Joseph 
Manning  built  one  and  the  town  agreed  to  have  one, 
as  a  landing-place  at  six  pence  a  load.  In  1750 
Daniel  and  Thomas  Staniford  were  granted  liberty 
for  wharfage  for  a  warehouse.  In  1756  William 
Dodge  had  one,  and  in  17G4  Nathaniel  Farley  an- 
other. The  coasting  business  is  said  to  haye  begun 
about  1768.  Dr.  Morse's  Gazetteer  says  that  Ipswich, 
in  1770,  "employed  lew  vessels  in  the  fisheries, 
and  a  few  traded  in  the  West  Indies."  That  year 
thirteen  vessels  were  enrolled  at  the  Ipswich  Custom- 
House  and  registered  at  four  hundred  and  fifty  tons. 
In  1807  tweuty-tliree  vessels  were  enrolled  with  thir- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-two  tons;  in  1817  twelve 
vessels  and  seventeen  hundred  and  forty  tons;  in- 
1827  twenty-five  vessels  and  thirty-two  hundred  and 


seventy-three  tons ;  in  1S32  twenty-three  vessels  and 
twenty-six  hundred  and  nineteen  tons.  During  the 
first  quarter  of  this  century,.  Robert  Farl.-y  built  a 
vessel  of  three  hundred  tons,  which  was  about  three 
times  the  average  size."  At  present  there  are  no  ves- 
sels belonging  to  Ipswich  enrolled  at  the  custom- 
house, which  compasses  all  of  live  tons  or  more 
in  the  district.  There  are  two  or  three  coalers,  which 
supply  the  coal-wharves  yearly  with  ten  thousand 
tons  of  the  "diamonds,"  and  an  occasional  sloop, 
I  bringing  stone  for  building  purposes;  but  they  are 
owned  elsewhere.  There  is,  however,  Captain  N. 
Burnham's  line  excursion  steamer  "  Carlotta,"  which, 
during  the  summer  season,  runs  her  regular  trips  to 
the  Island,  besides  making  occasional  trips  to  points 
of  interest  along  the  coast.  Capt.  Moses  Trcadwell, 
I  am  told,  owned  the  last  vessel  belonging  here;  and 
that  she  lay  neglected,  for  many  years  in  "The  Cove," 
and  went  to  pieces  before  1S24. 

This  was  made  a  national  customs  collection  dis- 
trict by  act  of  Congress  approved  May  7,  1796.  By 
this  act  a  collector  of  customs  was  authorized,  and 
the  surveyorship  formerly  existing  and  held  by  Jere- 
miah Staniford  was  abolished.  The  first  collector  of 
customs  was  Asa  Andrews,  The  letter  informing 
him  of  his  appointment  was  dated  June  9,  179(1.  His 
immediate  successor,  Timothy  Souther,  received  no- 
tice of  his  appointment,  by  a  letter  dated  July  22, 
1829.  Mr.  Souther  was  succeeded  by  Asahel  Wildes, 
August  2,  1840,  who  continued  in  office  to  and  includ- 
ing July  20,  1844,  when  the  office  was  merged  in  the 
Newburyport  office,  and  Essex,  which  had  been  a  part 
of  the  Ipswich  District,  was  joined  to  Gloucester,  ac- 
cording to  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  15, 1844. 
At  this  time  Daniel  E.  Wilconib  was  inspector  and 
Issachar  Burnham  occasional  inspector,  each  at  three 
dollars  a  day  when  employed.  Daniel  Lakeman  was 
revenue  boatman,  at  one  dollar  a  day  when  employed. 
Other  inspectors  have  been  Reuben  Daniels,  Philip 
E.  Clarke,  James  W.  Bond.  Mr.  Andrews  was  born 
in  June,  1762,  and  he  died  January  13,  1851),  in  his 
ninety-fourth  year.  He  held  the' office  of  collector 
about  thirty-three  years.  He  was  a  very  able  man 
and  had  honorable  mention  as  candidate  for  Congress. 
He  had  a  son  who  graduated  at  Harvard,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  years,  and  was  rector  at  Binghamton, 
N.  Y,,  for  fifteen  years. 

MECHANICS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Trades. — Herein  particularly  old  Mother  Necessity 
exhibits  her  large  family  of  inventions.  The  people 
of  those  early  days  did  not  live  to  eat  so  much  as  eat 
to  live.  Every  day's  labor,  on  the  whole,  must  be  a 
positive  advance.  We  of  to-day  have  abundance  out 
of  an  abundance  by  means  abundant;  they  lived  fru- 
gally and  healthfully,  cheerfully  and  hopefully,  by  a 
poverty  of  means;  and  however  unpolished  and  rude 
may  have  been  the  results  of  their  workmanship,  it 
served  their  purpose,  advanced  thir  State,  and  we 
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*u.»t  accord  their  meed  of  praise.  In  1638  Thomas 
rs  in  was  a  baker.  Thomas  Bridan  was  granted 
•it  aires  of  land,  on  which  to  plant  osiers,  or  wil- 
for  basket-making,  in  1(339.  Mr.  Samuel  Apple- 
ton  had  a  malt-house  in  104:2.  The  "  mault-kills  " 
tuiy  cut  walnut  trees  for  drying  malt,  in  1069  ;  and 
Junes  Burnam  was  granted  land  for  a  malt-house  in 
IC9G;  "John  Low"s,"  then  discontinued,  having  been 
taneticial  to  the  neighborhood."  John  Paine  was  al- 
lowed a  brewery  and  warehouse  in  1663,  but  there 
ha.*  been  none  since  1800.  Andrew  Peters  might  cut 
in-es  for  a  cider-mill  in  166S.  A  distillery  for  tne 
manufacture  of  rum  from  molasses  was  set  up  about 
i75o  ;  the  manufacture  ceased  in  1830.  There  were 
two  smiths  in  1G07.  In  10S2  Thomas  Day  had  a  place 
printed  for  a  brickyard,  and  Andrew  Parley  burned 
bricks  on  Jeffrey's  Neck  in  1687.  Thomas  Howlett 
was  carpenter  in  1G33  ;  Samuel  Boreman,  cooper  in 
H-39 ;  William  Bulkley,  cordwainer  in  1664;  Nath- 
■  niel  Bishop,  currier  in  1G38;  and  Henry  Keerle  was 
admitted  to  citizenship  and.  allowed  to  set  up  the 
trade  of  currier  in  16G-3.  John  Brown,  Jr. „  was  gla- 
zier in  1GG4;  Nathaniel  Rust,  glover  in  1690;  Wil- 
liam Fuller,  gunsmith  in  1G35  ;  Samuel  Wood,  hatter 
in  1692  ;  Simon  Tomson,  ropemaker  in  1648 ;  Moses 
Ptngrey  may  set  up  salt-pans  and  works  in  1651,  and 
in  1669  the  town  voted  £8  to  James  Hudson  to  setup 
calt- works.  In  1G42  each  town  was  to  have  a  house 
for  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre.  Henry  Russell,  of 
Ij>swich,  and  Richard  Woodey,  of  Boston,  were  pre- 
paring for  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre  and  gunpow- 
der in  1666  ;  and  in  1GG7  the  town  ordered  that  each 
family  should  provide  a  hogshead  of  earth  as  a  urinal, 
auxiliary  to  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  Nath- 
aniel Brown  had  a  grant  of  land,  whereon  to  make 
ashes  and  soap.  Jn  1091  there  was  an  old  "  sope- 
house."  John  Amiable  was  a  tailor  in  1G47  ;  Nicholas 
Easton  was  a  tanner  in  1634;  Thomas  Clarke,  in 
1041 ;  Ens.  Thomas  Hart,  in  1700 ;  and  Thomas 
Crown's  son,  in  1734.  In  1S32  the  tanneries 
employed  ten  men,  at  $1.20  per  day,  used  ninety 
curds  of  bark,  converted  10,000  hides  into 
leather,  which  was  sold  in  the  county  for  §25,250. 
James  How  was  a  weaver  in  1642,  and  John  Denison 
in  1G47.  Richard  Kimball,  Jr.,  was  a  wheelwright  in 
1638;  Thomas  Fuller  had  land  for  a  wheelwright- 
shop  in  1685  ;  in  1G71  Free-grace  Norton  could  cut 
timber  for  "cogs  and  rounds  and  starts  for  the  mill ;" 
Deacon  Pingrey  built  a  small  lighter;  and,  in  1691, 
"Jacob  Foster  could  cut  timber  for  pails,  measures, 
&c."  Thus  the  records  record,  but  of  course  there 
may  have  been  other  names  at  earlier  dates. 

GHI8T-Mir,L  MACHINERY. — The  first  man  to  make 
use  of  machinery  was  Richard  Saltonstall,  and,  we 
think,  Sir  Richard.  Richard  Saltonstall  was  a  man  of 
liberal,  advanced  and  pronounced  ideas.  He  openly 
and  fearlessly  denounced  the  African  slave-trade. 
This  man  set  up  a  grist-mill  in  1635,  on  thesite  of 
Mr.  Farley's  stone  mill.   Jonathan  Wade  was  allowed  ! 


to  take  timber  for  a  wind-mill,  which  was  built  and 
gave  name  to  the  hill  where  it  stood.  This  kind  of 
motive  power  was  not  much  resorted  to  in  Ipswich, 
because  of  the  abundant  water-power.  Thomas 
Bishop  and  Robert  Lord  might  erect  a  grist-mill,  in 
1GGG.  In  1G71  the  town  declare  one  corn-mill  insuf- 
ficient for  their  use,  and  as  if  there  were  but  one  in 
town,  a  complaint  was  made  against  Mr.  Saltonstall, 
with  a  request  that  he  erect  another.  In  1686-87 
Sergt.  Nicholas  Wallis  might  dam  the  river,  not  ex- 
ceeding three  feet,  and  erect  mills  for  the  town's  use. 
In  16S7  Nehemiah  Jewett  might  erect  a  mill  on 
Egypt  River.  In  1601—92  Thomas  Boreman  desired 
to  erect  a  tide  grist-mill,  on  Labor-in-vain  Creek.  In 
1095-96  Abraham  Tilton,  Jr.,  and  Edmund  and  An- 
thony Potter  asked  that  they  might  erect  a  mil)  on 
Mile  Brook.  In  1G9G-97  John  Adams,  Sr.  and  Jr., 
and  Michael  Farley  might  dam  the  river,  against 
Adams'  land,  and  erect  corn  and  fulling-mills. 

Saw-Mtlls. — There  seems  to  have  been  no  early 
saw-mills  on  the  territory  of  the  present  Ipswich, 
Several  were  at  Chebacco.  In  1656  sawyers  might  fell 
trees  in  the  woods  three  and  a  half  miles  or  more 
from  the  meeting-house,  if  they  would  allow  the 
town  one-fifteenth  and  charge  the  inhabitants  no 
more  than  four  pec  centum. 

FULLING-MILLS. — The  first  fulling-mill  seems  to 
have  been  built  about  1675;  another  was  attempted 
in  1676,  on  Egypt  river,  but  was  not  completed  in 
the  prescribed  three  years,  and  the  dam  was  after- 
wards removed.  Joseph  Caleffe  might  erect  one 
"where  it  will  not  prejudice  others,"  if  he  will  full 
for  the  town's  people  "  for  their  pay  sooner  than  for 
other  '  towns  '  men  for  money,''  in  1092.  Joseph 
Caleffe  and  Thomas  and  Anthony  Potter,  in  1092-93, 
might  ereet  one  on  Mile  Brook.  These  were  mills 
that  received  the  cloth  woven  at  home  and  (demised, 
scoured  and  pressed  it, — that  removed  the  dirt  and 
grease,  and  made  the  material  more  compact,  firmer 
and  stronger,  with  a  soft,  glossy  nap. 

Cloth. —  In  1641  children  and  servants  were  to  be 
taught  the  manufacture  of  cloth  from  wild  hemp, 
with  which  the  country  abounded.  In  1045,  wool 
was  scarce,  and  in  1054  no  sheep  might  be  trans- 
ported, and  none  killed  under  two  years  of  age.  In 
1656  the  town  was  divided  into  classes  of  five,  six 
and  ten,  and  taught  the  art  of  spinning.  One  per- 
son shall  spin  three  pounds  of  linen,  cotton,  wool, 
monthly,  for  thirty  weeks  each  year,  or  forfeit  twelve 
pence  per  month,  for  each  pound  short.  Half  and 
quarter  spinners  were  required  to  do  the  same  propor- 
tionally. Samuel  Stacy  was  clothier  in  1727.  Those 
were  the  days  of  the  "independent  farmer."  All 
his  needs  were  supplied  by  his  skill  or  care.  Eveu 
his  clothes  grew  on  his  own  field  in  the  azure-hued 
flax  or  the  silvery  fleece  of  his  sheep.  His  family 
converted  these  into  fine,  cool  thread,  or  soft,  warm 
yarn,  and  these  latter  they  wove  into  cloth  from 
which  they  made  his  and  his  family's  garments.  Our 
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childhood's  lips  delighted  to  cord  with  the  hum  of 
the  spinningwheel.  We  have  a  vivid  remembrance 
of  the  little  wheel  for  linen  and  the  big  wheel  for 
wool,  but  the  clatter  of  the  loom,  that  so  deftly  ar- 
ranged the  warp  and  woof  was  a  home-thrumming 
hardly  so  late  as  our  day.  The  weaver's  thrums  are 
now  supplanted  by  a  noisy,  profitless  thrumming  of 
the  piauo. 

WoOLEN-MlLL — Dr.  John  Manning,  in  3 71)2,  was 
granted  a  lot  of  land,  fifty  by  thirty  feet,  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Choate  Bridge,  for  a  woolen  factory. 
In  1794  he  had  a  further  grant  for  the  same  purpose,',, 
and  July  S,  1795,  a  full  and  complete  title  was  given. 
The  mill  went  into  operation  in  1794,  and  manufac- 
tured cloths  and  blankets.  The  enterprise  was  not  a 
success,  and  the  business  was  closed  in  1800.  The 
site  was  afterwards  occupied  by  "  Coburn's  Block," 
the  structure  now  there  is  called  "  Caldwell's  Block." 

Lace  Manufacture. — This  product  was  made  in 
families.  The  manufacture  probably  had  a  small 
beginning, — was  confined  to  a  few  families,  but  grew 
till  "almost  every  family"  was  engiged  in  it.  It 
particularly  suited  the  employment  of  wYimen  and 
children,  for  profit  and  leisure.  "The  lace  was 
formed,-'  says  Mr.  Felt,  "on  a  lap-pillow,  which  bad 
a  piece  of  parchment  round  it  with  the  particular 
figure,  represented  by  pins  stuck  up>  straight,  around 
which  the  work  was  done  and  the  lace  wrought." 
Black  and  white  laces,  in  silk  and  thread,  and  of  all 
widths  and  qualities,  were  made.  It  was  considerably 
exported  in  1797.  In  1790  nearly  forty-two  thou- 
sand yards  were  made,  and  the  business  was  then 
rather  increasing.  It  continued  till  about  1821  or 
'22,  when  a  Boston  lace  company  removed  to  this 
town  and  set  up  their  machinery.  They  located  on 
South  Main  Street,  near  the  Foot-bridge,  and  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1824,  werp  incorporated  as  the  "  Boston  and 
Ipswich  Lace  Company."  Joseph  Farley,  William 
II.  Sumner,  Augustine  Heard  and  George  W.  Heard, 
were  the  proprietors;  and  could  hold  real  estate  to 
the  value  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  personal  to 
the  value  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  could 
manufacture  "  lace  and  other  articles  made  of  linen, 
silk,  cotton  and  woolen  material."  The  company,  of 
course,  achieved  success  for  a  number  of  years ;  but 
the  deepest  streams  are  not  always  smooth.  It  is 
said  the  company  "split,"  and  occasioned  the  forma- 
tion of  another.  "Thomas  Manning,  Ammi  Smith, 
John  Clark,  their  associates,  successors  and  assigns, 
were  incorporated  the  "Xew  England  Lace  Com- 
pany," January  17,  1827,  and  could  hold  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  real  estate,  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
in  personal.  The  factory  was  located  on  High  Street, 
on  the  site  of  Mr.  Joseph  Boss'  residence.  In  some 
way,  by  English  competition  or  interference,  the  busi- 
ness became  unprofitable,  and  the  factories  closed, — 
the  former  in. 1828,  and  the  latter  soon  after  1833. 

Cotton  Manufacture. — Joseph  Farley  had  leave, 
June  19,  1827,  to  close  a  town  way,  then  used  as*  a 


watering-place,  between  the  lace-factory  and  his  saw- 
mill, that  he  might  construct  a  new  dam  and  erect  a 
factory  in  the  place  of  the  saw-mill.  In  due  time  the 
preparation  was  completed,  and  the  factory  was  built 
of  stone  in  1S28  and  '29.  Augustine  Heard,  Joseph 
Farley  and  George  W.  Heard,  were  incorporated  the 
"  Ipswich  Manufacturing  Company,"  June  11,  1828, 
with  a  capital  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  real,  and 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  personal  estate,  for 
manufacturing  from  cotton  and  woolen  materials. 
The  manufacture  was  begun  in  1830.  James  H. 
Oliver,  of  Boston,  was  the  treasurer,  and  in  1834  Otis 
Holmes  was  superintendent.  Samuel  Davis  was 
overseer  of  carding,  Barnum  Leonard  of  spinning, 
Calvin  Locke  of  weaving.  Joseph  Farley,  Jr.,  was 
clerk  and  paymaster,  and  Joseph  Kendall  was  master- 
mechanic.  "The  machinery  of  the  mill,"  says  a 
correspondent  of  the  American  Journal  of  Fabrics, 
"consisted  of  one  conical  willow  for  cleaning  the  cot- 
ton; one  picker  twenty-four  inches  wide,  with  two 
beaters,  without  lapper ;  fourteen  breaker  and  four- 
teen finisher  cards,  eighteen  inches  wide,  with  wooden 
cylinders,  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter;  four  drawing 
frames  with  three  heads  each;  four  Taunton  tube 
speeders.  The  most  of  the  warp-spinning  were  the 
Engli«h  live  spindle  frames, — part  of  them  had  circu- 
lar and  some  of  them  straight  fronts.  The  flyers 
were  screwed  to  the  top  of  the  spindles,  and  must  be 
unscrewed  at  each  doffing.  There  were  two  dead 
spindle  frames  in  the  room,  built  by  a  Mr.  Derby,  of 
Exeter,  N.  H.  Two  cradle  warpers,  two  dressers, 
two  pairs  of  hand  mules,  sixty  Scotch  looms,  with 
the  crank  motion  or  sweep  outside  of  the  ends;  speed 
of  the  looms  one  hundred  and  twenty  per  minute, 
speed  of  the  front  rollers  on  the  live  spindle  running 
fifty  per  minute,  speed  of  the  card  cylinders  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  The  cotton  was  weighed  and 
spread  on  a  cloth,  about  ten  feet  long  by  eighteen 
inches  wide,  was  rolled  on  a  stick,  placed  on  the 
breaker  card,  the  cloth  dropping  slowly  to  the  floor, 
while,  the  cotton,  as  it  was  carded,  passed  on  to  a 
light  drum  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  by  twenty  inch- 
es wide.  The  thickness  of  one  lap  was  the  product 
of  one  weighing.  The  hip  was  folded  when  taken 
from  the  drum  and  placed  in  a  box  back  of  the  finish- 
er-card, and  then  fed  to  the  card.  The  mill  ran 
nearly  fourteen  hours  per  day  to  ten  hours  of  the  pres- 
ent time;  but  the  speed  of  the  spinning  has  been  in- 
creased about  forty  turns  of  the  front  roller,  and 
looms  in  many  places  are  now  running  from  one  hun- 
dredj&nd  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  picks  per 
minute  on  similar  numbers  of  yarn.  In  place  of 
card  cylinders,  eighteen  inches  wide  by  thirty-six 
inches  in  diameter,  may  be  seen  the  colossal  English 
carding  engine,  forty-two  by  sixty;  but  cards  thirty- 
six  by  thirty-six  and  forty-two  by  forty-eight  inches 
are  generally  in  use  in  this  country.  The  doublings 
of  this  mill  were  very  limited,  and  were  confined  to 
the  drawing.    The  first  head  doubled  four  to  one,  the 
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»w"<tj<)  head  the  same  :uid  the  third  head  two  to  one, 
•nuil  to  sixty-four  doublings.  (A  mill  in  Lowell  to- 
Aiy  on  about  the  same  number  of  yarn  doubled 
tpi Oty -seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-eight 
tiso**.'')  The  cloth  they  made  sold  for  nine  and  one- 
fe.«!fand  ten  cents  per  yard  ;  the  same  quality  to-day 
•muld  bring  only  three  and  one-half  and  four  cents. 
Notwithstanding  this  seeming  disparity,  the  mill  was 
•  peer  in  its  day,  and  was  run  for  many  years  with  a 
fiiir  degree  of  success.  It  was  an  exponent  of  the  en- 
rr%r  and  enterprise  mainly  of  Captain  Joseph  Farley. 

The  Census  of  1SS0  reported  three  clothing,  hosiery, 
etc.,  manufactories,  employing  452  operatives,  210 
Males,  241  females,  and  one  child,  at  a  yearly  pay  of 
f!17,4l>6,  and  a  capital  of  $254,500,  and  producing 
poods  valued  at  $441,312  from  stock  valued  at  $204, 
190  ;  two  boot  and  shoe  shops,  employing  49  persons, 
&>  males  and  14  males,  and  a  capital  of  §21,000, 
■nd  producing  goods  valued  at  877,000  ;  one  box  fac- 
tory, employing  eight  men  and  a  capital  of  £2r>,000, 
knd  yielding  products  valued  at  $12,000;  and  one 
brickyard,  employing  12  men  and  a'  capital  of«$5000, 
and  producing  bricks  worth  $3000.  Xo  woven 
fabrics  were  reported.  None  are  reported  in  the 
latest  official  returns.  The  principal  manufactures,  in 
the  order  of  their  value,  are  knit  ,goods  (chiefly 
hosiery),  boots  and  shoes,  buildings,  isinglass,  butcher- 
ing, carriages  and  wagons,  clothing,  bread  and  pastry. 
The  manufactories  use  five  steam  engines,  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty-five  actual  horse-power; 
nine  water-wheels  of  1G2  nominal  horse-power.  Of  the 
<J31  employes  in  1*75,  444  were  males  and  187  were 
females,  of  whom  six  males  and  five  females  were 
under  fifteen  years  of  age.  Of  the  nine  hundred  em- 
ployees iu  1885,  600  worked  by  the  piece  and  300  by 
the  day.    This  tabulation  is  self-explaining  : 
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This  table  shows  : 

i  decrease  in  the  number  of 

man- 

factories  of  more  than  thirty  per  centum  in  ten  years. 
The  disparity  is  due  to  various  causes,  but  chiefly, 
probably  to  the  concentration  of  capital.  It  shows,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  greater  number  of  employes  by 
more  than  forty-two  per  centum  ;  but  though  they  do, 
per  capita,  the  same  amount  of  work,  their  per-capita 
pay  is  much  less.  To  be  definitely  instructed  herein, 
however,  would  require  a  complete  statement,  but  the 
general  showing  of  growing  industries,  employing  a 
greater  number  of  persons  at  fair  remuneration  is  in- 
teresting and  gratifying. 

Money.— For  about  twenty  years  the  town  had  no 
money.  Trade  was  carried  on  mainly  by  way  of 
barter.  The  medium  of  exchange  was  musket-bul- 
lets, warnpum  and  latterly  some  English  coins.  In 


1652  silver  was  coined  in  Boston.  Rogues  soon  be- 
gan to  clip  and  counterfeit  the  pieces,  which  occa- 
sioned the  appointments  of  "searchers  of  coins." 
Massachusetts  coined  copper,  silver  and  gold  from 
1786  to  1789,  and  the  United  States  began  to  coin 
them  in  1793  and  1794.  Paper  money  was  issued  as 
early  as  1090,  and  has  continued  meanwhile.  The 
bills  at  first  were  expedient  to  meet  the  great  expense 
of  the  government  in  prosecuting  the  wars  and  other 
necessary  expenses.  Though  serviceable  at  first,  they 
proved  hurtful  ultimately.  The  people  lost  confidence 
in  government  paper,  and  great  and  wide-spread  dis- 
tress ensued.  In  1781  seventy-five  dollars  in  paper 
would  only  equal  one  in  silver.  In  1794  a  tax  of  £1 
meant  £1  17a.  6c?.,  in  new  emission,  and  12s,  Gd.  in 
hard  money.  In  this  century,  besides  the  national 
coinage,  a  system  of  State  banking  obtained  till  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion.  The  banks  facilitated  local  ex- 
change. Their  service  was  circumscribed,  because 
their  ability  was  seldom  known  beyond  their  respec- 
tive precincts.  In  many  instances,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  continued  to  serve  for  the  same  reason. 

An  institution  of  this  kind  was.  chartered  here 
March  25,  1833,  when  Thomas  Manning,  Michael 
Brown,  Ephraim  F.  Miller,  Charles  Kimball,  Samuel 
N.  Baker,  and  Samuel  S.  Farrington  became  "the 
president,  directors  and  company  of  the  Ipswich 
Bank,"  to  continue  till  October  1,  1851.  The  capital 
was  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  continued  a 
number  of  years  with  indifferent  success.  The  bank- 
ing-house stood  nearly  opposite  the  present  new  Sav- 
ings Bank  building. 

"Joseph  Ross,  Aaron  Cogswell,  Frederick  Will- 
eomb  and  their  associates  and  successors"  were  in- 
corporated March  20,  1809,  the  "Ipswich  Savings 
Bank."  It  began  business  in  the  following  year,  and 
has  proved  very  opportune  and  serviceable.  Theo. 
F.  Cogswell  is  the  clerk  and  the  treasurer. 

BENEFACTIONS  AND  CHARITIES. 

Tin',  Poor. — "The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you," 
said  the  Greatest  of  earth;  and  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestion,  the  benefactions  and  amenities  of 
home  and  neighborhood  are  commended  by  the  wise 
and  good  always  ami  everywhere.  "  Liberality  of 
disposition  and  conduct,"  says  Cogan,  "  give  the 
highest  zest  and  relish  to  social  intercourse."  To 
tithe  our  incomes,  and  give  as  Cod  has  prospered  us, 
is  a  fundamental  law  of  all  honest  living.  The  man 
who  does  not  plan  and  work  with  both  heart  and  head 
is  likely  to  learn  in  the  end  that  he  has  ignored  the 
most  ennobling  zest  of  labor,  and  the  most  ennobling 
joy  of  life.  Beneficence  and  charity  are  business,  and 
a  part  of  business  is  beneficence  and  charity.  Our 
ancestors  early  provided  for  the  needy.  There  was 
one  such  in  1666.  Twelve  years  later  there  was  one, 
— probably  others.  In  1088  the  bill  for  doctoring  the 
poor  was  £2.  Is,  In  1701-02,  was  voted  some  "con- 
venient building  for  the  entertainment  of  the  widow 
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Pent,  or  any  of  the  poor  of  the  town."  In  1717  a  con- 
venient house  for  the  poor  was  to  be  built  of  logs. 
Its  length  was  forty  feet,  width  sixteen,  stud  six  and 
its  roof  "  flat  as  may  be  suitable."  In  173S  the  town 
paid  £400  for  the  poor.  In  1740  the  poor  were  let 
out.  In  1742  a  hundred  bushels  of  corn  were  pur- 
chased to  be  distributed  among  the  poor,  and  there 
was  talk  of  building  a  "  work-house."  In  17(50  there 
was  voted  £0(5.  13s.  4d.  to  purchase  a  house  for  two 
men  who  had  become  reduced  to  poverty.  In  1784 
it  was  voted  to  sell  the  old  almshouse, — that  stood 
near  the  county-house,  and  which  in  1770  was  much 
decayed, — for  the  most  it  would  bring.  The  same 
year  they  talked  of  erecting  an  almshouse,  and  the 
next  year  instructed  a  committee  to  furnish  one.  In 
1786  the  cost  of  the  poor  was  .£300,  and  in  1702  it 
was  more  than  .£500.  In  1795  John  Harris'  farm 
was  purchased  for  a  poor-farm,  for  £250.  In  179G 
the  whole  number  of  the  poor  was  twenty-eight, 
twenty  of  whom  were  supplied  in  part.  The  present 
poor-farm,  formerly  the  estate  of  Hon.  Thomas  Berry, 
M.  D.,  was  purchased  April  10,  1S18,  of  Billy  Emer- 
son, of  Topsfield,  three  hundred  and  twenty-one 
acres  for  §0,500.  There  are  fifty  acres  of  marsh. 
The  soil  is  excellent  for  hay  and  grain,  yielding  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  the  former,  and  six  hundred 
bushels  of  the  latter  in  a  year.  The  old  farm  was  sold 
in  1819,  and  the  proceeds  were  expended  in  improve- 
ments upon  the  new  farm.  The  present  almshouse  of 
brick  was  built  in  1838  or  '39. 

The  town  September  3,  17CG,  instructed  Captain 
Farley,  the  representative,  "  to  oppose  paying  money 
out  of  the  treasury  to  relieve  the  suffering  occasioned 
by  the  riot  of  the  stamp-act,  but  to  move  that  the 
Governor  call  for  subscriptions  as  in  case  of  fire." 
Such  plan  was  adopted,  and  Ipswich  promptly  voted 
to  raise  by  subscription  £100.  To  the  sullerers  by 
fire  at  Portsmouth  in  1803,  she  gave  §100;  and  to 
similar  sufferers  at  Newbury  port  in  1811,  she  gave 
§1.000.  In  1825  she  contributed  $200  for  the  Bunker 
Hill  monument. 

As  early  as  about  1 0-1 0,  subscriptions  from  the  pro- 
vince towns  were  requested  in  aid  of  Harvard  College. 
The  general  court  advised  liberal  contributions.  De- 
puties and  elders  were  enlisted  in  the  cause;  grain 
or  money,  or  both  would  be  gladly  received.  The 
rates  for  Ipswich  in  1664-65  were  £7.  6*.  Id.,  and  in 
1681  her  contribution  in  grain  was  valued  at  £19]. 

Commons. — The  town  lands  were  held  and  man- 
aged by  the  freemen  of  the  town,  as  if  ttucy  woe  a 
company  for  that  purpose.  In  1G44,  move'd  by  gene- 
rosity and  public  spirit,  they  set  apart  a  tract  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  containing  by  estimation 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-four  acres, 
and  gave  and  granted  it  "to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  with  themselves,  their  heirs  and  successors  for- 
ever." In  1788  the  commoners  of  Ipswich  "  make  an 
absolute  grant  of  all  their  interest,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, lying  within  the  town  of  Ipswich  unto  the  in- 


habitants of  said  town,  to  be  sold  to  pay  the  town 
debt."    The  grant  yielded  £000.  2s.  2d. 

Societies. — The  various  societies  have  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  in  collecting  resources,  assisting 
the  worthy  and  fostering  social  amenities.  The  Gen- 
eral James  Appleton  Post,  No.  128,  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps, 
connected  with  the  posts,  have  exercised  a  watchful 
and  most  beneficent  care,  exhibiting  a  mutual  devo- 
tion equal  to  their  patriotism.  They  meet  weekly. 
The  post  has  about  one  hundred  members,  and  a  fund 
of  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  Belief 
Corps  fund  is  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
Both  expend  about  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  in 
money,  besides  oft-repeated  personal  attention  and 
assistance.  Another  earnest  worker  in  the  general 
field  is  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
It  meets  weekly,  and  conducts  a  temperance  school. 
Its  work  upon  the  pliant  mind  of  our  youth  is  wor- 
thy the  sincerest  prayer  of  faith  and  a  generous  ma- 
terial support.  The  object  of  the  ''Ipswich  Mutual 
Benefit  Society"  is  to  render  monetary  and  personal 
assistance  in  sickness  and  death.  The  society  was 
organized  in  March,  1S79,  and  has  about  eighty-five 
members  in  full  benefit.  About  a  year  ago  Bay- View 
Lodge,  No.  2,  of  the  International  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, was  organized.  The  Masons  were  represented 
here  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  Unity  Lodge 
was  organized  March  9,  1779.  It  was  the  ninth  char- 
ter granted  in  the  State.  It  held  no  meetings  after 
1829.  The  present  John  T.  Heard  Lodge  was  char- 
tered August  20,  1804.  It  meets  monthly,  and  has  a 
membership  of  about  a  hundred.  It  has  a  fund  of  a 
few  hundred  dollars,  and  is  otherwise  a  strong  society. 
The  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  is  represented 
by  the  Agawam  Lodge,  No.  52,  and  the  Daughters  of 
Iiebecca,  who  compose  Martha  Washington  Lodge, 
No.  5,  and  a  Mutual  Benefit  Association.  Agawam 
has  a  membership  of  about  one  hundred  and  ten,  a 
fund  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  and  is  harmonious  and 
efficacious  in  her  peculiar  work. 

Here,  too,  we  find  the  church.  It  is  one  of  her 
twin  fields  of  labor,  and  with  her  powerful  ally — the 
Sunday-school — might  crush  out  error  with  the  force 
of  an  avalanche.  In  seven  years,  about  1830,  the 
First  Chuivh  gave  §2100  to  religious  charities,  and 
the  South  Church  more  than  §1500.  The  First 
Church  last  year  gave  about  §000. 

RESULT  01?  BUSINESS. 

Valuation. — The  capital  invested  at  the  beginning 
was  determination,  energy  and  perseverance.  The 
struggle  has  been  long  and  vigorous ;  it  has  not  yet 
ended  and  is  not  likely  soon  to  end.  In  1831  the 
assessors  valued  the  town  property  at  §505,995;  in 
1886,  at  $2,120,017,  of  which  §527,021  was  personal 
estate  and  §1,592,390  real,  and  §107,420,  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year's  valuation.  The  following 
table  of  Province  taxation  is  interesting  in  showing 
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the  increase  of  expense*- during  the  periods  of  war, 
and  the  relative  valuation  and  growth  of  several  old 
towns  compared  with  this  : 
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*  Dauveri,  JljO,  sut  off.   lltfore  1705  Newbury  included  Newbury- 
port. 

The  town  grows  as  much  in  five  years  now  as  it  grew 
in  the  first  two  hundred  ;  and  by  opening  streets  along 
the  river  margin  and  inviting  the  tourists  and  summer 
residents  to  our  beaches,  aud  coast,  and  mounts,  unsur- 
passed for  picturesque  beauty  and  interesting  moun- 
tain and  ocean  views,  we  may  achieve  still  greater  ad- 
vances, instill  a  new  and  vigorous  life,  and  so,cnnobb 
and  embalm  the  cherished,  quaint,  weird  and  hoary 
past. 

ABSENT  NATIVES. 

Biographical. — "  And  what  shall  I  say  more?  for 
the  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  the  Gideons,  thi 
Jephthas,  the  Davids,  the  Samuels,  who,"  having  led 
their  nativity  and  engaged  in  other  towns,  and  in  cit- 
ies and  other  State-,  "  have  wrought  righteousness, 
obtained  promises,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  oui 
of  weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  light, 
turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens,  and  have 
obtained  a  good  report."  The  influence  of  Ipswich 
homes  is  felt  abroad  for  good  in  the  professions  and 
every  honorable  vocation.  We  have  had  opportuni- 
ties to  gather  but  few  names. 

Re1'.  William  Adams  was  son  of  William,  ol 
this  town,  and  born  May  21,  IC50.  For  want  ol 
funds  he  was  obliged  to  make  several  attempts  to  en- 
ter llnr\  aid  College,  when1  he  graduated  August  8, 
1671.  T lie  fir-»t  pastor  of  the  J)edliam  Church  died 
the  20th  of  the  mime  month,  and  the  society  at  once 
determined  upon  Mr.  Adams  as  his  successor,  lb- 
declined  several  calls,  but  at  last,  acccepted,  and  was 
ordained  pastor  December  3,  1673.  He  married, 
first.  Marv  Manning,  of  Cambridge,  in  l(i74;  second, 
Alice  Bradford,  daughter  of  Major  William  Bradford, 
of  Plymouth.  He  was  a  devout  and  fervent  man 
and  public-spirited;  He  died  August  17,  1685,  at  tin- 
age  of  thirty -six  years,  and  after  a  pastorate  of  twelve 
years. 

DtEV.  NathaHIBIj  Al'l'LETON  was  born  December 
9,1693.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1712,  was  or- 
dained pastor  at  Cambridge  October  9,  1717,  where 
he  died  February  9,  1784,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety- 
one  year*,  and  after  a  pastorate  of  sixty-two.  His 
daughters  married, — Elizabeth,  Rev.  Jabez  Fitch  ; 
Margaret,  President  Holoykc ;  l'riscilla,  Rev.  Robert 
Ward,  of  Wenliam,  as  his  lirst  wife. 


John  B.  Brown  was  born  December  10,  1837,  in 
Argilla  District,  Ipswich.  His  father,  Manasseh 
Brown,  was  a  farmer,  owning  the  Castle  Hill — or 
Governor  Winthrop— Farm,  and  here  young  Brown 
spent  his  early  years,  working  upon  the  farm  sum- 
mers, attending  the  district  school,  and  High  School 
winters.  This,  with  a  few  terms  at  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, comprised  his  educational  opportunities. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  employ  of 
Blanchard,  Converse  &  Co.,  Boston,  who  were  at  that 
time  the  leading  dry-goods  merchants.  Here,  begin- 
ning as  a  boy,  he  received  his  mercantile  training, 
and  rose  through  the  various  departments.  At  the 
opening  of  the  war  he  entered  the.  service,  going  into 
the  field  kith  the  Sixteenth  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teers, Colonel  Powell  T.  Wyman,  as  first  lieuten- 
ant. He  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Cuvier  Grover,  of  the  regular  army  (at  that  time 
commanding  one  of  Plooker's  brigades)  while  before 
Richmond,  and  served  upon  the  staff  of  that  general 
during  the  Seven  Days'  Battles  of  the  "Peninsula 
Campaign,"  ending  at  Malvern  Hills;  and  later 
through  the  "  Virginia  Campaign  "  under  Pope,  end- 
ing at  Second  Bull  Run;  afterwards  in  the  battles  of 
the  "Louisiana  Campaign"  under  Banks.  In  order 
that  he  might  remain  with  General  Grover,  to  whom 
he  was  greatly  attached,  he  declined  all  promotions, 
and  leaving  the  service  with  the  same  rank  with 
which  he  entered  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  lie  was 
commended  in  general  orders  for  gallant  conduct  in 
the  battles  of  BurkeFs  Farm,  Savage  Station,  Glen- 
dale,  Malvern  Hills,  (first  and  second  battles),  Bui] 
Run  (second)  Irish  Bend  (La.)  and  in  the  battles  of 
the  siege  of  Port  Hudson — being  one  of  the  officers 
who  volunteered  to  lead  the  storming  party  in  the 
preparation  for  the  last  grand  assault,  on  the  date  of 
the  capitulation. 

On  returning  to  civil  life,  he  married  Lucy,  the 
daughter  of  George  J.  Ten iiey,  an  extensive  shoe 
manufacturer  in  Georgetown,  Massachusetts,  ami 
entering  the  employ  of  ex-Governor  Gardner,  in 
the  dry-goods  commission  business,  he  shortly  after- 
wards became  a  partner  with  his  former  employer 
James  C.  Converse,  ami  removed,  to  New  York,  re- 
maining in  charge  ol'  the  New  York  branch  of  that 
house  till  1869. 

'fhe  rapid  growth  of  railroads  in  that  period  af- 
fording such  an  attraction,  lie  left  mercantile  life,, 
and,  with  his  brother  Leverett,  was  engaged  in  rail- 
road construction  for  many  years  in  the  Western  States. 

The  most  important  work  accomplished  by  him 
was  the  organizing  and  building  of  the  Chicago  and 
Western  Indiana  Railroad  (of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent), a  trunk  line  road  into  the  city  of  Chicago 
which  to-day  gives  entrance  into  that  city  to  five  or 
six  railways,  among  the  most  important  of  which 
are  the  Grand  Trunk,  Wabash  and  the  Erie. 

Leaving  railroad-building  on  the  completion  of 
that  work,  he  has  since  been  engaged  in'  the  develop 
merit  of  the  Grape  Creek  coal-fields  in  Illinois,  and 
in  the  construction  of  an  extensive  system  of  docks 
on  the  Calumet  River,  in  South  Chicago.  Though 
actively  engaged  in  the  development  of  important 
enterprises  in  the  West,  be  still  retains  his  interest 
and  affection  for  his  native  place,  and  the  Castle  Hill 
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Farm,  on  which  his  boyhood  years  were  spent, 
claims  much  of  his  time  and  contributes  much  to  his 
pleasure  in  its  improvement. 

Children  of  Ezekiel  Cheever. — Thomas  was 
born  in  Ipswich,  was  minister  of  Maiden  from  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1679-80,  till  dismissed  in  1686.  He  was 
then  at  Chelsea,  where  he  settled  October  1'.*,  1715. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1677.  He  died 
November  27,  1749,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-one 
years.  Samuel  was  also  born  in  Ipswich,  did  not 
lose  a  single  Sabbath  in  forty-eight  years'  preaching, 
and  ''died  without  pain,  with  no  disease  but  mere 
age,'"  in  his  eighty-fifth  year  and  the  fifty-sixth  ol 
his  ministry.  Mr.  Hainmatt  says  he  was  a  student  at 
Harvard  in  1C56. 

Dk.  Joseph  Green  Cogswell. — John  Cogswell, 
the  doctor's  progenitor,  a  merchant  in  London,  Eng- 
land, sailed  from  [Bristol  May  23,  1635.  The  cargo, 
mostly  his  own,  was  shipwrecked  off  the  coast  ol 
Maine  August  loth,  and  he  lost  in  cash  about  five 
thousand  pounds.  Chattering  a  bark,  he  brought 
his  family,  furniture,  silver-plate,  etc.,  saved  from  the 
wreck,  to  Ipswich.  He  left  English  opulence  lor  a 
log  hut,  "that  the  ancient  faith  and  true*  worship 
might  be  found  inseparable  companions  in  their 
practice,  and  that  their  posterity  might  be  undefiled 
in  religion."  t 

Dr.  Cogswell  was  born  in  Ipswich  Sept.  27,  17SG. 
He  prepared  for  college  at  the  Grammar  School,  and 
in  his  twenty-first  year  graduated  at  Harvard. 

He  then  made  a  voyage  to  India  as  supercargo. 
Returning,  he  practiced  law  in  Bangor,  Me.,  with  not 
much  success.  He  was  then  called  to  a  tutorship  in 
Harvard.  In  1816  he  visited  Europe  with  George 
Ticknor.  He  was  two  years  at  the  University  ol 
Gottingen  a  student  in  literature  and  bibliology, 
wherein  he  ranked  with  the  highest.  He  spent  two 
years  more  at  various  European  capitals  with  the 
same  purpose.  Returning  in  1820,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy  in  his  alma  under 
and  librarian.  He  resigned  in  1823,  and  with  George 
Bancroft,  the  historian,  established  the  Bound-Hill 
School  at  Northampton,  based  upon  the  most  ap- 
proved English  and  German  systems.  .Mr.  Bancroft 
retired  from  the  school  in  1830,  and  Mr.  Cogswell 
continued  until  1S3">,  when  he  went  to  Kaleigh, 
N.  <".,  in  a  similar  institution.  lie  was  next  editor 
.of  the  Xtw  Yurie  Review,  one  of  the  ablest  critical 
journals  of  its  period,  a  position  he  retained  till 
1342.  His  intimacy  and  friendship  with  John  Jacob 
Astor  made  him,  with  Fit/.-Green  Halleck  and 
WasJSngton  Irving,  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Astor 
Library.    lie  was  also  one  of  the  trustees. 

When  Washington  Irving  was  appointed  minister 
to  Spain,  he  wished  Mr.  Cogswell  to  accompany  him, 
and  accordingly  wrote  Washington  to  appoint  him 
as  Secretary  of  Legation.  Irving  wrote:  "He  is  a 
gentleman  with  whom  I  am  on  confidential  terms  of 
intimacy,  and  1  know  of  no  one  who  by  his  various 
acquirements,  his  prompt  sagacity,  his  knowledge  of 
the  world,  his  habits  of  business  and  his  obliging  dis- 
position is  so  calculated  to  give  me  that  counsel,  aid 
and  companionship  so  important  in  Madrid,  where  a 
stranger  is  more  isolated  than  in  any  other  capital  in 
Europe." 


He  was  appointed,  and  Astor  finding  he  was  to 
lose  him,  made  him  librarian  in  embryo.  He  went 
abroad  to  purchase  books,  and  his  selections  are 
marked  with  economy  and  discrimination. 

He  gave  to  the  Astor  Library  his  own  valuable 
works  in  literature,  and  he  presented  to  Harvard  a 
valuable  cabinet  of  minerals.  He  prepared,  in  a 
series  of  eight  volumes,  a  critical  and  analogical  cat- 
alogue of  the  Astor  Library,  wherein  he  exhibited 
"an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  history,  compar- 
ative value  and  significance  of  the  books  he  had  col- 
lected." He  served  the  library  with  industry  and 
fidelity.    After  18(52  he  resided  in  Cambridge. 

He  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  Essex  County 
had  "given  birth  to  more  literary  people  than  any 
other  ii.'.  the  country,"  and  he  substantiated  the  re- 
mark by  naming  a  remarkably  long  list. 

He  married  young,  and  his  wil'e  died  young;  he 
never  married  again.    He  died  November  2(3,  1.N72. 

Children  of  Dit.  Joseph  Dana. — Joseph  was 
born  June  10,  17(1!';  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  1788;  approbated  a  preacher  June  1),  1795;  taught 
school  in  Newburyport  and  studied  law  ;  removed  to 
Athens,  Ohio,  1817  ;  was  Professor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages in  Ohio  University  twelve  years  from  1822; 
died  November  18,  1840,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty 
years. 

Daniel  was  born  July  24,  1771  ;  graduated  at  .Dart- 
mouth in  17SS;  approbated  May  14,  1793;  ordained 
and  installed  over  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Newburyport,  November  19,  1794;  dismissed  to  take 
the  presidency  of  Dartmouth  College,  November  19, 
1820  ;  resigned  the  presidency  in  1821. ;  installed  over 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  May 
31,  1822,  and  was  dismissed  in  April,  1826;  installed 
over  the  Second  Presbyterian  Charch,  Newburyport, 
May  31,  1820,  and  was  dismissed  October  29,  1845. 
He  died  August  2d,  1859. 

Samuel  was  born  -May  7,1778;  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth  in  1796;  ordained  at  Marblehcad,  October  6, 
1801,  and  installed. 

Sarah  was  born  May  6,  1780,  and  married  lion. 
Israel  Thorndyke,  of  Boston. 

John  C.  Donovan,  Esq.,  is  yet  a  young  man.  He 
was  born  in  Ipswich  Village,  March  18,  1861.  lie 
pursued  his  studies  in  the  Ipswich  public  schools, 
graduating  from  the  academic  department  and  rank- 
ing high  as  a  Scholar,  lie  then  entered  the  law- 
oiliee  of  Hon.  Charles  A.  Say  ward  as  student.  He 
was  examined  October],  1885,  for  admission  to  the 
Essex  bar,  and  was  admitted  the  15th  of  the  same 
month.  He  is  now  practicing  his  profession  in  New- 
buryport. In  1885  lie  was  commissioned  by  Governor 
Robinson  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  Common- 
wealth. In  connection  with  his  other  work,  he  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  politics.  Me  identified 
himself  with  tin'  Democratic  party  at  an  early  age, 
and  has,  by  voice  and  action,  aided  in  promoting  its 
welfare.  Early  in  life  he  was  forced  to  rely  mainly 
upon  his  own  exertions  and  native  ability,  through 
which  be  must  achieve  success. 

Prof.  LuVJ  FlUSBIE,  sou  of  Lev.  Levi  Frisbie,  of 
the  First  Church,  was  born  September  15,  1783.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1802;  was  tutor  there  from 
1805  to  1811  ;  professor  of  Latin  language  and  litera- 
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(tire  from  1S11  to  1S17  ;  Alford  professor  of  natural 
religion,  moral  philosophy  and  civil  polity  from  No- 
vember 5,  1S17.  He  died  at  Cambridge  July  9,  1822, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-eight. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Howe,  third  son  of  Captain 
Abraham  and  Lucy-Appleton  Howe,  was  born  in 
Ipswich,  Linebrook,  October  6,  1704.  In  preparing 
for  college  he  studied  at  Dummer  Academy,  Byfield, 
then  with  Rev.  George  Lesslie,  of  his  native  parish, 
and  later  with  Rev.  Ebenezer  Bradford,  of  Rowley. 
While  with  Mr.  Bradford  he  made  a  public  profession 
of  faith  in  Christ,  and  joined  Mr.  Bradford's  church. 
In  September,  1784,  he  entered  the  junior  class  of 
Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  a  fact  which  speaks  well 
for  his  scholarship.  He  asked  and  obtained  an  hon- 
orable dismission  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  then 
entered  the  senior  class  of  Harvard  College,  where 
he  graduated  with  the  usual  honors. 

He  studied  divinity  with  a  Dr.  Hart,  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  completed  his  course  with  Dr.  Emmons,  of 
Franklin.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Essex 
North  Association  May  8,  17S7.  His  was  the  first 
license  granted  by  that  association.  He  preaclied  at 
Londonderry  and  Francistown,  N  H. ;  at  Hampton, 
Conn. ;  and  at  Grafton,  Mass.,  where  he  received  a 
call  to  settle  which  he  declined.  In  January,  1781, 
he  began  to  preach  at  Hopkinton  as  a  candidate, 
and  was  unanimously  called  in  the  May  following. 
He  w;ts  settled  for  life,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days, 
October  5,  1701,  on  a  salary  of  £70  and  the  use  of 
ministerial  land — one  hundred  acres — and  a  settle- 
ment of  £200.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Bradford,  his  old  in- 
structor at  Rowley,  preaclied  the  installing  sermon. 
For  more  than  thirty-eight  years  h<-  was  the  minister 
at  Hopkinton,  and  during  the  time  added  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  to  the  church.  He  was  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  for  half  a  century  ;  he  died  February 
15,  1837. 

Mr.  Howe  married,  some  three  months  after  his 
settlement,  Miss  Olive  Jones,  the  sixth  daughter  of 
Colonel  John  Jones,  of  his  parish.  She  proved  a 
very  estimable  lady,  ami  adorned  her  station.  One 
who  knew  her  well  says, — "  1  ever  viewed  her  as  a  i 
person  of  superior  mind,  quick  perception,  peculiar 
energy,  and  an  unconquerable  fortitude  and  resolu- 
tion. She  was  as  distinguished  as  her  husband  for 
unalfjcted  affability,  unwavering  and  affectionate 
friendship,  as  well  as  for  correct  thinking,  keen  pene- 
tration and  sound  judgment."  She  was  a  careful 
and  judicious  housewife,  she  was  a  praying  mother, 
and  a  lady  of  unostentatious  piety.  She  Hied  Decem- 
ber 10,  1843. 

Their  children  were  Appleton,  born  November  2G, 
1702.  a  distinguished  physician  of  Weymouth,  State 
Senator  by  two  elections,  major-general  of  militia,  a 
man  who  possessed  a  strong  character  resembling  his 
father's  for  manly  independence,  made  fast  friends 
and  commanded  universal  respect;  Eliza,  born  June 
4,1704,  and  died  of  consumption,  December  27,  1815; 


Mary  Jones,  born  February  2,  1802,  married  Rev. 
Samuel  Russell,  of  Boylston,  and  died  November  26, 
is;>(j  ;  Lucy  Ann,  born  August  27, 1805,  married  John 
Fitch,  son  of  Deacon  Elijah  Fitch,  and  is  thus  honor- 
ably mentioned  in  the  Century  Sermons.  "Whose 
descendants  can  vie  with  the  descendants  of  Rev. 
Elijah  Fitch."  s 

Soon  after  his  marriage  he  purchased  the  messuage 
and  farm  of  Deacon  S.  Kinsman,  lying  contiguous  to 
the  ministerial  lands  and  some  half  a  mile  from  the. 
church.  At  that  time  his  status  was  excellent  and 
his  prospects  bright.  8ays  Rev.  Elias  Nason,  to 
whose  memorial  of  Mr.  Howe  we  are  much  in- 
debted,— 

''lie  had  married  into  an  influential  family;  his  pecuniary  circum- 
stances were  i'  sy,  his  health  good  and  his  church  flourishing.  His 
prospects  of  usefulness  wore  unclouded  ;  ami  buoyant  with  hope,  he 
dedicated  ull  his  energies  to  the  work  before  him.  But  increasing 
family  expenses  and  the  decreasing  value  of  his  salary  drove  him  from 
his  study  to  the  Meld  and  the  woods.  lie  was  obliged  to  adopt  a  rigid 
economy  ;  but  his  economy  was  not  parsimony,  for  by  dint  of  hard  labor 
and  by  frugality  he  was  enabled  to  educate  his  son  liberally,  maintain  his 
respectability  and  keep  out  of  debt.  This  was  his  oft  repeated  maxim, — 
'  The  second  vice  is  lying,  the  first  is  running  in  debt.'  " 

He  frequently  ehided  his  people,  because  they 
neglected  to  provide  fully  for  his  support.  He  felt 
that  the  laborer  was  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  that  the 
cause  of  God  suffered  from  neglect,  He  chid ed  though 
"  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger."  His  people  under- 
stood the  justice  of  his  demand  and  respected  him, 
yet  replied:  "  a  bargan  is  a  bargain."  After  years, 
the  rise  in  real  estate  and  legacies  from  relatives  en- 
abled him  to  store  a  few  thousand  dollars;  neverthe- 
less, his  legacies  at  interest  till  his  death  would  have 
amounted  to  three  times  the  value  of  his  estate  at 
that  time. 

Air.  Howe  was  charitable  and  generous.  He  wanted 
property  for  the  good  he  could  do  with  it.  One  day 
noticing  the  need  of  a  family  of  his  parish,  lie  went 
to  his  woods,  and  drew  out  a  load  to  the  door  of  the 
needy  and  offered  it  for  sale.  The  lady  replied,  she 
could  not  buy  for  she  had  no  money  ;  he  answered,  I 
ask  only  one  cent,  and  exacting  that  unloaded  the 
wood.  When  his  parish  would  settle  a  colleague,  he 
relinquished  a  good  part  of  his  salary,  when  with 
propriety  he  could  have  replied,  ''a  bargain  is  a  bar- 
gain." One  winter  he  supplied  a  family  with  two  loads 
of  wood,  ami  left  a  third  near  the  house  and  told  the 
family  to  use  it  if  they  had  need.  Later,  noticing  it 
was  not  used,  and  perhaps  hardly  needed,  he  reloaded 
it  and  left  it  at  the  door  of  another  that  needed  it 
more.  (Several  young  men,  by  his  advice  ami  pecun- 
iary aid,  obtained  liberal  educations,  ami  some  of 
them  became  distinguished.  He  frequently  visited 
the  widow,  the  fatherless,  and  the  unfortunate  and 
usually  took  some  substantial  token  of  his  sympathy. 
He  often  carried  provisions  to  the  poor  by  night, 
that  he  might  "  not  be  seen  of  men." 

He  did  much  to  encourage  the  youth.  He  always 
noticed  them  with  a  cheering  word.  He  was  particu- 
lar to  visit  all  the  schools  in  town  several  times  each 
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year.  He  was  very  fond  of  children,  and  had  a  rare 
faculty  of  interesting  them  id  whatever  he  said  and 
of  winning  their  respect. 

In  1S22  he  was  made  a  life-member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society;  and  in  1827  of  the  American 
Educational  Society. 

There  was  no  place  in  his  theology  for  isms,  new 
measures,  or  innovations.  Yet  those  of  varying  belief 
from  his,  he  treated  with  respect  and  tolerance.  He 
was  no  bigot;  the  erroneous  views  of  others  lie 
claimed  were  not  suppressed  by  calumny,  but  by 
better  action  than  theirs  and  by  dint  of  merit. 

Mr.  Howe  practiced  in  his  reading  that  excellent 
motto  of  the  great  Webster: 

Z<=jere  ntultum,  non  vtnlta. 

He  read  much,  Baxter,  Banyan,  Saurin,  South, 
Hopkins,  Witberspoon  and  Emmons,  and  not  many 
others.  He  thought  much,  as  the  field,  the  woods 
and  the  road  offered  him  opportunity,  and  many  of 
his  thoughts  found  expression  in  concise  and  pointed 
language.    He  wrote: 

-  « 

Q.  Who  are  the  wise  ? 

A.  Nona  but  such  as  nre  determined  to  be  wiser  still. 

Q.  What  is  the  rxisou  Ihnt  man  is  so  unhappy  in  his  family? 

A.  )Jec-.iiisf*  he  keep*  a  bottle  of  rum  in  his  house, 

Q.  What  hurl  does  that  do? 

A.  None  at  all  if  he  let  it  alone. 

Q.  What  has  the  rich  man  more  than  the  poor? 

A.  Nothing  but  what  God  has  given  him. 

Q.  What  reason,  then,  has  he  to  exult  over  the  poor? 

A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Who  are  the  rich  ? 

A.  All  such  as  have  health,  ]>encc  and  liberty  and  none  to  make  them 
afruid. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  (hat  win  is  more  prosperous  than  his  neighbor? 
A.  Because  he  always  takes  care  of  little  things;  he  lets  nothing  be 
lost ;  strikes  when  the  iron  is  hot ;  and  keeps  his  dish  right-side  up. 

"To  do  nothing  is  to  be  nothing.  Leisure  is  the  timo  to  do  something 
useful.  The  careless  man  is  seldom  fortunate.  Would  you  have  a  faith- 
ful servant  and  one  that  suits  you,  serve  yourself.  If  you  will  not  hear 
reason,  she  will  rap  your  knuckles.  A  dead  fish  can  swim  with  the 
stream,  but  a  live  one  can  swim  against  it.  Great  rninds  are  always  can- 
did. Common  sense  is  the  best  sense  in  the  world.  Who  marries  for 
money  buys  money  dear.  31any  things  can  be  proved  by  facts  that  never 
hap)>eijed.  Whoever  does  not  f>:e\  himself  to  be  a  sinner  cannot  become 
a  Christian,  We  can  enjoy  nothing  but  what  God  is  pleased  to  give  us. 
Wp  can  lose  nothing  bill  what  lie  is  pleased  to  take  away.  \\  e  can  suf- 
fer nothing  but  what  lie  lays  uuon  us.'* 

He  wus  a  remarkable  man.  "The  cast  of  his  mind 
was  original  and  severe;  the  bent  of  his  genius,  to  be 
Useful.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  probity;  lie  thought 
correctly,  and  said  what  he  thought.  In  politics  he 
advocated  the  leading  measures  of  the  Whig  party. 
He  despised  every  kind  of  political  artifice.  As  a 
citizen  he  was  public-spirited  ami  liberal-minded. 
As  a  husband  and  a  father  he  was  uniformly  kind  and 
all'ectionate.  He  was  constant  in  his  friendships,  so- 
cial and  amiable  in  disposition  and  a  lover  of  good 
men.  His  friends  at  his  home  have  remarked  his 
cordial  hospitality.  The  standard  trait  of  his  char- 
acter was  his  regard  for  truth.  He  was  indeed  a  Na- 
thanael. 

Hit)  publications  were,  a  sermon  on  the  death" of 


three  persons,  1S0S;  a  century  sermon,  delivered  De- 
cember 24,1815;  a  sermon  on  "John's  Baptism," 
preached  before  the  Mendon  Association,  and  pub- 
lished at  their  request,  1819;  a  defense  of  the  same, 
in  reply  to  Rev.  Dr.  Baldwin,  1820  ;  and  a  catechism 
for  the  children  under  his  pastoral  care,  1834.  The 
century  sermon  was  celebrated.  It  was  noticed  by 
the  Korth^American  Review,  passed  through  several 
editions,  and  was  translated  into  foreign  languages. 

As  a  preacher  he  was  unaffected,  plain  and  impres- 
sive. His  sermons  were  often  composed  during  thn 
toil  of  the  day,  ami  written  after  the  family  had  re- 
tired at  night.  He  aspired  not  to  be  eloquent,  but 
useful.  Perhaps  no  other  man  practiced  more  scru- 
pulously what  he  taught;  his  life  was  a  living  epistle 
of  his  doctrine. 

Rev.  'David  Tenney  Kimball's  Children. — 
Father  Kimball  had  seven  children,  two  daughters 
and  five  sons : — ■ 

David  Tenney  was  born  September  7,  1808.  He 
graduated  at  Middlebury  College  in  1829,  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1834,  preached  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  in  the  West,  but  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
preaching  on  account  of  bronchitis,  lie  married, 
October  10, 1837,  Miss  Harriet  W.  Webster ;  he  lived 
the  greater  part  of'  his  life  in  Lowell,  where  fur  twen- 
ty years  he  was  a  deacon  in  the  John  Street  Congre- 
gational Church,  and  where,  he  died  in  188G,  much 
respect  ed. 

Daniel  was  born  May  25,  1810.  He  was  educated 
at  Middlebury  College,  from  which  Ik;  received  his 
Master's  degree  in  1855.  lie  has  spent  more  than 
ten  years  exclusively  in  the  cause  of  temperanct — a 
part  of  which  time  as  editor  of  the  Middlesex  Wash- 
ingtonian,  Lowell,  and  the  Massachusetts  Temperance 
Standard,  Boston.  He  lectured  in  all  the  principal 
towns  in  this  State  and  in  many  in  Rhode  Island, 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  with  good  results.  He 
excelled  as  a  lecturer.  The  Salem  Observer  said  of  his 
lecture  at  Ipswich  October  16,  .1846,  before  the  E-sex 
County  Teachers'  Association,  "  It  was  not  only  well- 
written ,  but  in  the  manner  of  delivery  it  was  supe- 
rior. We  have  rarely  listened  to  a  lecture  which  gave 
such  evident  .satisfaction."  Of  a  temperance  address 
atS.helburne  Balls,  July  4,  1847,  the  American  Repub- 
lic said,  "  It  was  of  a  very  high  character  as  a  literary 
composition,  and  very  impressive  from  its  matter  and 
manner  of  delivery.  Ills  appeal  to  young  men  was 
full  of  energy,  pathos  and  power."  He  was  engaged 
in  teaching  nine  years,  one  as  principal  of  the  Cen- 
tral Grammar  School  at  Woburn,  and  eight  as  pre- 
ceptor of  Williams  Academy,  Stockbridge,  in  both  of 
which  places  he  was  a  member  of  the  school  boards. 
He  was  an  officer  in  the  Boston  Custom-House  twelve 
years.  He  resided  at  Lexington,  187G-82.  lie  now 
resides  at  Woburn. 

Augustine  Phillips  was  born  September  9,  1812. 
He  was  a  merchant  in  Boston  many  years, — a  man  of 
enterprise,  generous  and  public  spirit.    Prosperity  at- 
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tended  him  in  his  business  for  a  considerable  period, 
hut,  his  health  failing  him,  he  returned  to  Ipswich 
and  passed  his  later  years  in  horticultural  pursuits. 
Tie  died  August  13,  1859. 

Elizabeth,  born  July  9,  1814,  married,  August  8, 
I«9,  Eugene  F.  W.  Gray,  son  of  Rev.  Cyrus  W. 
Gray,  of  Stafford,  Conn.,  and  some  time  editor  of  the 
Jj'twic/i  Register. 

John  Rogers  was  born  August  23,  1  SI 6 ;  wai  for 
more  than  twenty  years  an  enterprising  and  success- 
ful merchant  in  Boston.  He  married,  May  30,  1844, 
Lydia  Ann  Coburn,  of  Dracut.  In  1SG6  he  retired 
with  a  competency  and  established  his  permanent 
home  in  Woburn,  where  he  soon  became  identified 
with  many  public  interests.  He  united  with  Rev. 
Jonathan  Edwards'  church,  and  was  atterwards  one 
of  the  deacons.  He  was  an  efficient  worker  in  every 
good  cause  ;  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  use- 
ful citizens.  He  represented  his  town  in  the  Legis- 
lature one  year,  during  the  period  of  the  late  war,  and 
did  good  service.  In  announcing  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1859,  the  Woburn  Journal  said,  '^Deacon 
Kimball  was  a  man  of  marked  individuality,  influen- 
tial, of  great  integrity,  commanding  the  respect  of 
every  one.  He  was  active  in  good  work^s,  set  a  good 
examole — a  real  Christian,  charitable,  kind  and 
greatly  beloved.'' 

Levi  Frisbie  was  born  April  25, 1818,  and  died  May 
9,  1818. 

Mary  Sophia  was  born  August  1G,  1820,  and,  March 
25,  1849,  married  John  Dunning  Coburn,  merchant, 
of  Brunswick,  Me.  He  died,  and  she  married,  sec- 
ondly, John  Quincy  Peabody,  of  Ipswich.  Roth 
daughters  graduated  at  the  Ipswich  Female  Semi- 
nary. 

Joseph  E.  Kimball,  son  of  John  Kimball,  was 
born  in  this  town,  June  12,1839.  He  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  for  the  war,  in  April,  1SG1,  and 
was  mustered  in  May  23d.  He  entered  Company  B, 
First  Regiment  Massachusetts  Infantry,  Colonel  Cow- 
din  commanding,  who  reported  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
Juno  17th. 

His  brigade,  under  colonel,  afterwards  Major-Gen- 
eral Richardson,  who  was  killed  at  Antietam, 
formed  the  advance  of  General  McDowell's  "on  to 
Richmond"  army,  and  the  first  bloodshed  was  in 
the  reconnoissance,  known  as  the  battle  of  Blackburn's 
Ford,  July  17th,  three  days  before  the  main  engage- 
ment. They  took  no  part  in  the  panic,  and  so  felt 
no  subsequent  chagrin,  remaining  near  Centerville 
till  after  midnight,  when  they  marched*  to  Washing- 
ton, covering  the  main  army's  retreat. 

In  the  autumn  of  1801  he  was  in  Hooker's  brigade, 
afterwards  Hooker's  division,  which  won  the  dis- 
tinction of"  Fighting  Joe  Hooker's  Division."  With 
that,  in  the  spring  following,  he  participated  in  the 
operations  before  Yorktown,  the  battles  of  Williams- 
burg, Seven  Pines,  anil  Fair  Oaks. 

Immediately  before  the  Seven-days  Retreat  he  was 


stricken  down  with  "  Chickahominy  fever,"  yet  left 
his  sick  bed,  joined  his  company,  and  engaged  in  all 
the  battles  of  that  toilsome  and  distressing  retreat.  At 
Harrison's  Landing  the  lever  returned,  but  an  effort  to 
join  in  the  expedition,  under  Hooker,  against  Mal- 
vern Hills,  caused  a  relapse,  and  he  was  taken  to  the 
hospital  and  thence  to  Fortress  Monroe,  where  the 
fever  raged  for  several  weeks. 

He  nextjoined  his  company  near  Alexandria,  and 
was  in  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville 
and  Gettysburg.  On  this  march  his  shoes  gave  out, 
and  he  trod  more  than  sixty  miles  of  the  mountain 
roads  and  macadamized  pike  with  swollen  and  bleed- 
ing feet. 

General  Hooker,  at  Harrison's  Landing,  recom- 
mended him  to  Governor  Andrew  for  a  commissioner, 
and  again  at  Gettysburg  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
While  in  pursuit  of  Lee's  army  his  regiment  was 
ordered  to  quell  the  draft-riots  in  New  York.  While 
there,  1SG3,  he  was  commissioned  second-lieutenant 
and  ordered  to  report  to  General  E.  A.  Wild,  at  New- 
bern.  That  done,  lie  was  enrolled  in  the  Thirty- 
seventh  United  States  Colored  Regiment. 

In  the  following  spring  he  joined  the  Army  of  the 
James,  which  was  afterward  merged  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  under  General  Grant. 

In  the  September  following  he  commanded  a  com- 
pany in  the  successful  assaults  upon  Deep  Bottom 
and  New  Market,  and  was  commissioned  first-lieuten- 
ant in  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  United  States 
Colored  Regiment.  Delaying  to  report  to  his  new 
command,  he  was  a  volunteer  commander  of  a  com- 
pany in  the  fiasco  against  Fort  Fisher.  He  then 
joined  his  new  regiment;  was  engaged  in  the  oper- 
ations about  Petersburg  ;  was  in  the  final  assault  that 
precipitated  Lee's  flight,  whence  he  was  breveted 
captain,  followed  by  forced  marches  and  intercepted 
his  retreat,  and  witnessed  the  final  triumph  of  our 
arms. 

Later  in  the  spring  he  joined  Sheridan's  "army  of 
observation,"  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  served  till  the 
overthrow  of  the  Imperial  Government  of  Mexico. 

He  was  mustered  out  in  February, •  1867,  having 
served  five  years  and  ten  months,  the  last  campaign 
being  in  the  regular  service.  He  bears  upon  his  per- 
son reminders  of  many  a  struggle,  yet  in  all  the  time, 
wonderful  to  relate,  he  received  no  disabling  wound. 
He  entered  the  service  when  bounties  and  pensions 
and  pecuniary  rewards  were  unsought,  and  gave  a 
singleness  of  purpose,  a  devotion  of  heart,  and  a  pa- 
triotism that  found  their  full  reward  in  the  emanci- 
pation and  the  final  restoration  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Kimball  was  in  the  rudiments  of  his  trade  when 
the  war  broke  out,  and  when  he  returned  from  the 
conflict  he  returned  to  his  trade,  and  associated  him- 
self with  his  brother  in  Abington,  in  the  manufacture 
of  tack  and  nail  machinery  for  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
facturing, and  they  were  enabled  so  to  improve  them 
that  they  gained  an  enviable  reputation  at  home  and 
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in  foreign  countries.  Their  reputation  was  such  that 
a  powerful  combination  of  tack  manufacturers  to 
control  these  goods  in  the  United  States  paid  them  a 
considerable  sum  in  cash,  with  the  sole  right  to  man- 
ufacture their  machines  and  no  others. 

In  1876  and  1S77  Mr.  Kimball  perfected  and  pat- 
ented a  nailing  machine.  This  aroused  a  powerful 
antagonist, — the  McKay  Metalie  Fastening  Company. 
A  hard  struggle  ensued.  His  brother  retired  from 
the  firm.  At  last  the  McKay  Company  offered,  on  the 
score  of  economy,  to  purchase  the  surrender  of  his 
patents  rather  than  expend  more  money  in  litigation. 
Just  then,  very  opportunely,  Mr.  James  E.  Mayna- 
dier,  a  patent  lawyer,  took  the  case,  cleared  the 
patents,  and  was  instrumental  in  establishing  a  com- 
pany with  a  capital  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
to  utilize  them.  The  capital  was  soon  increased  to 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  then  to  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  then  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  which  is  now  paying  good  dividends.  Mr. 
Kimball  received  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  his  in- 
vention and  held  stock  in  the  company.  ( 

Erelong  appeared  a  fastening  called  the  "  Estabrook 
and  Wire-clinching  screw,"  w  hich  was  cheap  and  pos- 
sessed other  merits,  but  had  to  be  worked  by  band. 
Mr.  Kimball  invented  machinery  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cess.   He  then  removed  to  Mil  ford. 

Within  the  last  two  years  he  has  invented  an  im- 
proved metalie  fastening  and  all  the  new  machinery 
for  its  manufacture.    This  is  now  bis  main  product. 

Lastly  he  has  invented  a  machine  tor  sole-fastening, 
upon  which  is  placed  a  simple  coil  of  threaded  wire 
from  which  at  each  revolution  of  the  machine  a 
clinching  screw  is  completed,  automatically  governed 
in  length  to  conform  exactly  to  the  thickness  of  the 
material  to  be  fastened  together  at  the  exact  point 
necessary  to  be  fastened,  inserted  in  the  material  and 
securely  riveted.  By  this  machine,  within  a  period 
of  about  fifteen  seconds  every  fastening  is  made,  in- 
serted and  riveted,  necessary  to  fasten  the  sole  to  a 
boot  or  shoe.  The  machine  is  on  trial,  with  apparent 
prospect  of  success. 

Here  is  a  lively  episllc  to  young  men,  showing 
what  may  be  done  by  energy,  perseverance  and  dili- 
gence, and  calling  upon  them  to  improve  their  minds, 
be  watcliful  of  their  opportunities,  husband  their 
energies  and  work  for  a  purpose.  The  world  needs 
such,  and  will  amply  reward  them. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  PEELEY  was  born  in  Ipswich-Line- 
brook,  August  11,  1742,  son  of  Samuel  and  Ruth- 
Howe  Perley.  He  was  twelve  years  old  when  his 
lather  died,  and  Abraham  Howe  became  his  guardian. 
He  prepared  for  college  under  Rev.  George" Less! ie, 
his  pastor,  and  entered  Harvard  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen years,  where  he  graduated  in  1763.  He  was  in- 
vited to  a  professorship  in  his  Alma  Mater,  which  he 
declined.  He  studied  divinity  with  Rev.  Mr.  Lesslie, 
his  former  instructor.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years  he  received  a  call  to  settle  over  the  Presbyte- 


rian church  at  Hampton  Falls,  N.  IT.,  where  he  was 
ordained  and  installed,  January  31,  1765.  Rev.  Mr. 
Le-slic  preached  the  ordaining  sermon,  which  was 
published. 

He  was  preaching  in  Seabrook  in  1771  and  '74. 
He  led  a  company  of  soldiers  to  Bunker  Hill,  on  that 
ever  memorable  occasion,  but  they  arrived  too  late  to 
participate  in  the  action.  He  was  next  installed  Oc- 
tober 8,  1778,  at  Groton,  Stafford  County,  N.  H.,  over 
the  church  that  had  been  gathered  the  year  before. 
He  continued  but  a  few  months,  and  was  next  in- 
stalled in  Moultonborough  October  20,  17S0,  over  the 
church  which  was  organized  the  previous  year.  Hie 
next  and  last  pastorate  was  over  the  Congregational 
Church,  Gray,  Me.,  where  he  resided  till  his  death. 
His  installation,  as  their  first  minister,  took  place 
September  8,  1784.  He  retired  from  the  ministry 
about  1791. 

He  was  a  delegate  from  Gray  to  the  Convention  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  to  consider  the  ratification  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  in  1788.  Upon  the  lloor  he  ad- 
vocated its  adoption  and  with  heartiness  gave  it  bis 
vote.  He  was  lor  many  years  the  only  physician  in 
Gray.  For  many  years  also  be  bad  an  extensive 
practice  in  probate  law.  He  was  three  times  com- 
missioned a  justice  of  the  peace,  covering  a  period  of 
twenty-one  years.  He  was,  then,  in  his  time,  the 
minister,  the  physician  and  the  lawyer  of  Gray,  and 
he  filled  each  office  with  credit,  and  left  a  name  that 
is  now  revered  and  honored. 

Mr.  Perley's  manners  were  open  and  agreeable. 
His  dress  was  always  tidy  and  plain  ;  he  wore  a  ruf- 
fle but  once,  when  he  took  his  diploma  at  college. 
He  was  an  easy  and  interesting  talker,  and  was  nota- 
bly hospitable.  As  a  preacher  be  has  been  highly 
commended.  He  was  a  man  of  good-natured  ability, 
ainl  he  had  acquired  a  store  of  learning.  His  library 
was  large,  and  embraced  valuable  works  upon  theo- 
logy, law,  medicine,  literature  and  general  knowledge. 
He  was  tenacious  of  his  opinions,  and  hail  just  that 
proportion  of  self-esteem  to  give  his  talents  free  scope, 
and  make  them  eminently  useful.  Preceding  the 
war  of  1812,  he  held  a  long  correspondence  with 
President  John  Adams,  upon  State  polity,  wherein 
he  disclosed  a  wide  knowledge  of  history  and  of 
practical  state-era  It. 

A  few  months  after  his  settlement  at  Hampton 
Falls,  May  21,  176"),  he  married  Miss  llephzibah, 
daughter  of  John  and  Mercy-Howe  Fowler,  of  his 
native  parish.  She  was  mother  of  all  his  children, — 
eight  in  number,  now  a  numerous  and  influential 
progeny.  She  was  baptized  May  22,  1743,  and  died 
Friday,  August  28,  1818.  Mr.  Perley  died  Sunday, 
November  28,  1830.  A  monument,  costing  from  a 
thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  marks  the  fam- 
ily tomb.  His  children  regard  his  memory  with  pride 
and  affection. 

Frederick  Chester  Sotjthgate,  Esq.  —  Rev. 
Robert  Southgate,  the  twelfth  pastor  of  the  First 
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Church  here,  had  five  children, — Horatio  died  at 
Wtthersfield,  Conn.  A  daughter  is  married  and  liv- 
ing in  Woodstock,  Vt. ;  Charles  M.  is  a  gospel  minis- 
ter in  Worcester,  Mass. ;  and  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  a  lawyer  in  Woodstock.  He  is  the  only  one 
of  the  family  native  here,  and  w  as  horn  January  2S, 
1S-32.  He  completed  his  preparatory  studies  at  Phil- 
lips Academy.  Andover,  in  18G9,  and  graduated  at_ 
.Dartmouth  College,  in  1874.  He  selected  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  New  England  villages  for  his  future  home. 
He  married,  August  31.  1S77,  ZSIiss  Anna  S.  French, 
of  that  town  ;  they  have  two  children.  He  has  ac- 
quired a  lucrative  practice,  and  enjoys  the  fullest  con- 
fidence of  his  people,  which  is  shown  in  their  be- 
stowal upon  him  of  many  public  offices  and  important 
trusts.  He  has  twice  declined  a  candidacy  (which  as 
a  Republican  in  Vermont  means  election),  to  legisla- 
tive distinction,  preferring  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  the  quiet,  social  amenities  of  his  people 
and  home. 

Samuel  Symonds'  Children. — There  appears  to 
he  two  Samuels, — one  who  was  a  graduate  of*  Harvard, 
in  10C3,  died  in  November,  1669,  and  had  a  will  pro- 
bated Ninth  month  30th,'  lG6t> ;  and  another  called 
junior,  who  died  in  1G54  ;  William  was  freeman  in 
1G70,  a  representative  from  Wells,  Me.,  1G7G,  married 
Mary  Wade,  daughter  of  Jonathan,  and  left  no  chil- 
dren. He  died  May  22,  1679.  His  estate  was  £3359. 
9*.  3d. ;  Harlakendine ;  Elizabeth  married  Daniel 
Eppes;  Martlet,  John  Dennison,  and  afterwards 
Richard  Martyn,  of  Portsmouth  ;  Ruth,  Rev.  John 
Emeison,  of  Gloucester;  Priscilla,  Thomas  Raker,  of 
Topsfield ;  Mary,  Peter  Duncan,  of  Gloucester;  lie- 
becca,  Henry  Rylie,  of  Salisbury.  England,  then  John 
Hall,  of  England,  then  Rev.  William  Worcester,  of 
Salisbury,  Mass.;  Dorothy,  Joseph  Jacobs;  and 
isusannah. 
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ASA  LORD. 

•  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  one  of  six  children 
who  were  born  to  Asa  and  Margaret  Lord.  On  the 
2/>th  day  of  September,  1797,  young  Asa  first  saw  the 
light  in  Ipswich,  Mass. 

In  December  of  1804  his  father  sailed  from  New r 
buryport  for  the  West  Indies,  but  was  lost  at  sea,  and 
two  years  later  we  find  the  boy,  Asa,, actuated  by  a 
strong  filial  affection,  eager  to  assist  his  widowed 
mother,  on  a  pleasant  autumn  day  (the  Qth  of  Octo- 
ber, 1806),  walking  to  Newburyport  in  search  of  em- 
ployment. 

At  this  early  age  of  nine  years  commenced  the 
business  life  of  Asa  Lord,  for  here  he  obtained  em- 
ployment as  errand  boy  in  the  family  of  William 
Titcomb,  with  whom  he  remained  seven  years.-  Re- 
turning to  Ipswich  he  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade 


with  Mr.  Jacob  Stanwood,  and  continued  in  this  bus- 
iness several  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1821,  being  in  poor  health,  he  took 
a  four  months'  trip  to  Mount  Desert,  and  returned 
improved  and  has  been  blessed  with  good  health  ever 
since. 

Being  ambitious  and  anxious  for  a  larger  field  for 
his  business  talent,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1825,  he 
rented  a  small  shop  on  High  Street,  Ipswich,  for  fif- 
teen dollars  per  year,  and  purchased  on  credit  a  stock 
of  general  merchandise  at  Salem,  valued  at  two  hun- 
dred dollars. 

He  still  worked  at  his  bench,  leaving  his  shoes  to 
attend  to  the  calls  of  his  few  customers.  By  his  fair 
dealing,  prompt  payment  of  all  obligations  and  his 
pleasant,  genial  manner,  he  made  firm  friends  in  bus- 
iness circles,  and  soon  found  his  quarters  too  limited, 
and  accordingly  built  a  new  house  and  large  store  up- 
on the  site  first  occupied  by  him,  and  has  continued 
there  for  more  than  three-score  years,  and  has  been 
successful  in  winning  the  respect  and  love  of  the 
community,  as  well  as  in  accumulating  a  competency 
which  he  lias  obtained  not  by  dishonest  gains,  not  by 
failing  in  business  and  paying  a  percentage  to  his 
creditors,  but  by  a  devotion  to  business  rarely  equal- 
ed, by  an  honesty  of  purpose  never  tarnished,  by 
making  his  word  as  good  as  his  bond,  he  has  steadily 
gone  on  from  little  to  much,  from  much  to  more,  un- 
til at  life's  eventide  he  reaps  the  success  of  a  well 
rounded  life. 

May  he  long  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  applica- 
tion, honesty,  energy  and  indomitable  will! 

On  November  3,  1825,  Mr.  Lord  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Abigail  Hodgkins,  of  Ipswich,  the 
daughter  of  Captain  John  Hodgkins.  Five  children 
blessed  this  union,  as  follows:  Lucy  A.,  Thomas  II., 
Abbie  B.,  Francis  G.  and  Mary  A.;  of  this  number 
but  two  survived,  namely,  Lucy  A.  and  Thomas  II., 
both  of  whom  reside  near  the  old  home.  Mary  A. 
married  John  A.  Brown  on  December  8,  1S72,  and 
died  July  8,  1873,  leaving  one  child,  Hattie  W. 

Thomas  11.  married  Lucfetia  Smith  on  November 
13,  1859,  and  lias  all  his  life  been  associated  with  his 
father  in  business,  and  for  several  years  has  had  al- 
most entire  charge  of  the  large  trade  established  by 
his  lather,  which  he  conducts  upon  the  same  never- 
failing  principles  of  honesty  and  integrity. 


DAVID  TENXEY  KIMBALL. 

Rev.  David  Tenney  Kimball,  born  at  Bradford  No- 
vember 23,  1782,  died  at  Ipswich  February  3,  1S60, 
aged  seventy-seven  ;  married  Dolly  Varnum  Coburn, 
of  Dracut,  October  20,  1807,  who  died  his  widow  De- 
cember 12,  1873,  aged  ninety. 

He  was  the  seventh  child  of  Lieutenant  Daniel  and 
Mrs.  Elisabetli  Kimball.  His  mother  had  a  brother, 
David  Tenney  (II.  C,  17G8),  a  devoted  minister  of 
much  promise,  who  died  a  short  time  before  the  birth 
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of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  after  whom  she  named 
her  young  son.  The  home  of  his  boyhood  was  emin- 
ently Christian,  and  to  its  influence  and  that  of  these 
parents  may  be  traced  the  marked  and  prominent 
features  in  the.  character  of  their  children,  ten  of 
whom,  all  that  lived  to  mature  age,  entered  into 
covenant  with  God.  Two  of  the  sons  became  ministers 
of  the  gospel  and  two  of  the  daughters  married  clergy- 
men. His  father  was  not  only  one  of  the  best  fanners 
in  the  town,  but  one  of  its  most  influential  citizens, — 
a  man  of  intelligence  and  sound  integrity,  faithful  to 
all  his  engagements.  Born  in  1747,  he  wits  in  early 
manhood  when  our  Revolutionary  struggle  com- 
menced. In  company  with  all  the  hardy,  liberty- 
loving  yeomanry  of  New  England,  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  colonies  and  devoted  himself  to  it,  with 
a  courage  that  never  failed  and  a  constancy  that 
never  faltered,  till  his  country  passed  from  impend- 
ing servitude  to  acknowledged  independence.  The 
land  which  he  cultivated  descended  to  him  from  Ben- 
jamin Kimball,  through  Jonathan  and  Nathaniel, 
and  was  greatly  improved  under  his  care;  but  after 
his  decease,  having  been  in  possession  of  the  family 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  it  passed  into  other 
hands. 

The  house  in  which  he  was  born  was  situated  in  a 
secluded  spot,  on  a  cross-road,  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  public  thoroughfare  and  a  considerable  distance 
from  any  dwelling.  Though  retired,  it  was  the  abode 
of  intelligence,  of  manly  virtue  and  gladsome  child- 
hood. Here  it  was  that  he  learned  to  love  his  mother, 
his  father  and  his  God.  But  our  records  of  his  child- 
hood are  brief.  From  all  we  can  learn  it  appears 
that  in  every  respect, — in  character,  temperament 
and  manner — the  boy  was  father  to  the  man.  His 
brothers  and  sisters  all  spoke  of  him  as  a  boy  of  rare 
seriousness  and  devotion  to  books,  and  of  a  most  ami- 
able and  lovely  disposition.  Said  his  brother  Samuel, 
"  I  never  knew  him  to  utter  a  mean  or  profane  word. 
He  was  always  pleasant  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
family  and  playmates,  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  the  Bible,  which  he 
read  through  aloud  three  times  before  hi'  was  eight 
years  old.  Mia  sister  Juno  wrote  :  "On  the  Sabbath 
he  would  stand  by  a  table  and  read  the  whole  day 
when  he  did  not  go  to  church,  except  to  leave  for 
meals.  This  was  his  practice  from  the  time  he  was 
six  years  old  till  he  was  too  tall  to  stand  at  a  table 
and  read.  I  think  that,  as  a  child  and  a  young  man, 
bp  bad  as  many  lovely  traits  of  character  as  I  ever 
knew  combined  in  one.  He  delighted  in  the  memo- 
ries and  associations  of  his  childhood  and  youth."  Jn 
the  introduction  to  a  discourse  delivered  in  Bradford, 
he  said,  "  Everything  relating  to  your  town,  rather  let 
me  say  to  our  town,  interests  me, — your  hills,  your 
valleys,  your  brooks,  your  river,  your  ancient  dwell- 
ings,— your  burial-places,  these  gray  hairs;  in  short, 
everything  of  yours  excites  in  me  the  tenderest  emo- 
tion.-;.   Here  rest  my  pious  and  beloved  parents,  who, 


in  my  infancy,  gave  me  up  to  God  for  His  service  in 
general  and  fur  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  particu- 
lar; and  who  watched  over  my  youth  with  the 
greatest  solicitude  for  my  temporal  and  eternal  wel- 
fare ;  and  here  I  first  entered  into  covenant  with  God.'' 

The  education  by  which  his  boyhood  was  instructed 
was  such  as  could  be  obtained  by  attending,  during 
the  winter  months,  the  district  school,  till  he  was 
past  fifteen.  In  May  1 708,  be  became  a  student  in 
Atkinson  Academy,  an  institution  then  much  resorted 
to  by  students  preparing  for  college.  That  he  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  promising  scholars  ap- 
pears from  the  fact  that,  when  a  request  came  to 
-Mr.  Vose,  preceptor,  from  the  neighboring  town  of 
Plaistow,  for  a  Fourth-of-July  speaker,  he  recom- 
mended young  Kimball,  "  whose  oration,  pronounced 
in  the  presence  of  more  than  one  thousand  people, 
was  well  received." 

Leaving  the  academy  August  14, 1700,  he  entered 
Harvard  College.  He  bad  now  reached  the  position 
in  his  academical  career  to  which  he  had  been  looking 
with  fond  desire,  and  in  which  his  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations were  to  be  fully  realized.  In  after  years 
he  was  wont  to  speak  with  admiration  and  enthusiasm 
of  college  life  and  the  friendships  there  formed,  and 
of  the  four  years  spent  there  as  among  the  happiest 
of  his  life.  While  here,  he  was  remarkably  free  from 
all  youthful  indiscretions,  and  was  then,  as  ever  after, 
the  decided  friend  of  law  and  order,  of  obedience  to 
the  powers  that  be.  In  sophomore  year  there  was 
trouble  in  his  class,  and  one  of  t  heir  number  was  sus- 
pended for  insulting  a  college  officer,  The  censure  was 
resented  by  his  classmates  as  a  great  indignity,  which 
they  manifested  by  raising  the  Hag  of  rebellion  and  es- 
corting the  criminal  on  the  way  to  the  place  of  his  des- 
tination. The  whole  class,  with  the  exception  of  three, 
were  engaged  in  this  rebellious  movement.  Among  the 
excepted  was  Kimball.  The  honorable  course  of  this 
trio  was  considered  the  result  of  principle,  and  not 
of  a  desire  to  procure' special  favor  from  the  college 
government,  and  was  subsequently  approved  by  those 
who  were  carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  the 
moment. 

As  a  student,  he  was  noted  for  the  accuracy  of  his 
recitations  in  every  department  of  study,  and  at  once 
took  rank  among  the  best  scholars  of  his  class.  That 
he  sustained  this  position  during  his  whole  collegiate 
course  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  in  taking  his  de- 
gree of  A.  M.,  in  1800,  he  pronounced  the  valedictory 
oration  in  Latin.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society,  and  active  and  prominent  in  various 
other  societies  for  literary  and  moral  improvement. 
His  classmates  and  college  acquaintances  bear  testi- 
mony to  his  honorable  standing.  Says  Samuel  Greele 
(II.  C,  1802),  for  nearly  fifty  years  deacon  of  the 
Federal  Street  Church,  Boston,  in  a  letter  to  a  son  of 
Mr.  K.,  "I  believe  no  one  in  bis  class  surpassed 
him  as  a  belles-lettres  scholar.  His  themes  were  re- 
markable for  their  chaste  and  classic  elegance.  Pro- 
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lessor  Pearson,  who  had  charge  of  that  department, 
u.»ed  to  distinguish  compositions  of  superior  excel- 
lence by  a  double  mark.  Your  lather's  themes  usu- 
ally had  this  distinction,  and  in  one  or  tw  o  instances 
he  received  a  treble  mark,  a  distinction  which,  I  be- 
lieve, was  awarded  to  no  one  else  during  my  collegi- 
ate life.  In  Andover  we  were  fellow-students  in  div- 
inity, and,  as  we  were  chums  together  for  some 
months,  I  became  intimately  acquainted  with  him.  I 
think  I  never  knew  one  of  our  sex  more  remarkable 
for  amiability  of  disposition.  To  manline-s  of  char- 
acter he  united  a  loveliness  of  temperament  that 
seemed  almost  feminine.  He  pursued  his  studies 
with  conscientious  fidelity  and  became  popular  as  a 
preacher.  His  settlement  in  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respectable  parishes  of  tho  commonwealth  indi- 
cates his  professional  standing.  I  take  a  melancholy 
pleasure  in  planting  this  forget-me-not  on  the  grave 
of  one  whom  I  shall  never  cease  to  respect  and  love 
as  a  Christian,  a  gentleman  and  a  friend." 

He  took  his  first  collegiate  degree  August  31,  1803, 
and,  a  week  from  that  day,  became  assistant  for  one 
year  in  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mr.  Mark  New- 
man, preceptor. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  he  was  to  enter 
upon  the  study  of  that  profession  to  which  his  mother 
devoted  him  in  her  heart  when  he  was  a  child,  for 
which  he  had  a  strong  predilection,  and  upon  which 
he  deliberately  and  prayerfully  entered.  He  com- 
menced his  preparatory  studies  under  the  direction 
of  Rev.  Jonathan  French,  pastor  of  the  South  Church 
in  Andover.  In  theology  he  was  an  Andover  stu- 
dent, on  what  was  then  called  the  Abbot  Foundation. 
Mr.  French,  who  was  an  orthodox  minister  in  the 
sense  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  had  several  young 
gentlemen  as  students  in  theology  at  that  time,  con- 
stituting the  Theological  Seminary  in  embryo.  On 
August  6,  1805,  he  was  approbated  by  the  Andover 
Association  for  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry,  in- 
duced thus  early  to  engage  in  preaching  at  the  earn- 
est desire  of  Mr.  French,  a  step  which  he  always  re- 
gretted, as  it  prevented  him  from  prosecuting  his 
studies  as  he  had  intended.  But  from  the  time  of  his  ap- 
probation to  that  of  his  settlement  he  preached  every 
Sabbath  but  one  or  two.  It  was  on  September  22, 
1805,  that  he  preached  for  the  first  time  in  Ipswich, 
and  June  17,  180(5,  that  the  First  Church,  without  a 
dissenting  voice,  made  choice  of  him  as  pastor,  in 
which  action  the  parish  concurred  with  great  unan- 
imity, only  one  dissenting,  and  he  a  Baptist  in  prin- 
ciple. On  October  8,  1S0G,  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  in  Ipswich — the  ninth  in  the 
Massachusetts  Colony.  He  was. the  eleventh  pastor 
in  succession  of  predecessors,  most  of  whom  were 
men  of  note  in  their  day,  and  all  of  whom  maintained 
the  doctrine  of  the  Puritan  Fathers.  The  young  pas- 
tor, then  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  felt  no  slight 
degree  of  diffidence  and  distrust  in  regard  to  meeting 
the  high  expectations  which  he  had  awakened.  But 
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the  doctrines  which  he  professed,  and  the  course  he 
had  marked  out  at  his  ordination,  he  firmly  main- 
tained and  steadily  pursued  during  his  public  minis- 
try. He  devoted  not  only  his  affections  but  his  time 
and  talents  to  the  service  of  his  Master  and  the  inter- 
ests of  His  kingdom.  He  felt  that  Paul's  charge  to 
Timothy,  "  Be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season," 
was  addressed  also  to  him  ;  and  he  acted  accordingly.  In 
his  visits  to  the  sick  ho  was  prompt,  affectionate  and 
faithful.  When  called,  at  whatever  hour  of  the  night, 
he  instantly  obeyed  the  summons,  and  he  not  unfre- 
quently  passed  whole  nights  in  the  chamber  of  the 
sick  and  by  the  beds  of  the  dying.  He  made  many 
social  calls  and  visits,  the  object  of  which  was,  in 
part,  to  promote  kind  and  friendly  feelings  and  to  in- 
cite in  his  hearers  a  deeper  interest  in  his  public  la- 
bors. These  visits,  which  averaged  five  hundred  a 
year,  were  in  all  more  than  twenty  thousand. 

In  person  Mr.  Kimball  was  well  proportioned,  six 
feet  in  height,  and  in  the  prime  of  life  weighed  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds;  hair  and  eyes 
black,  step  firm  and  elastic.  He  had  a  pleasing 
voice,  his  enunciation  was  distinct,  his  manner  never 
violent  nor  denunciatory,  but  calm  and  impressive. 
In  summer  he  generally  appeared  in  the  pulpit  in 
the  canonicals  presented  to  him  at  Lis  ordination  by 
the  ladies  of  the  parish,  and  supplemented  by  them 
as  occasion  demanded. 

Though  at  the  time  of  his  settlement  he  was  in  deli- 
cate health,  ami  thought  by  some  not  sulliciently  ro- 
bust to  warrant  his  engaging  in  the  labors  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  ministerial  office,  and  though  for 
years  he  suffered  from  headache,  often  for  weeks  in 
succession,  yet  he  lived  to  preach,  in  his  own  pulpit 
and  those  of  his  brethren,  more  than  live  thousand 
sermons,  having  had  no  vacation  and  having  been 
prevented  from  preaching  but  a  few  times,  when  he 
supplied  his  place  or  the  people  worshipped  with  other 
congregations. 

He  maintained  pleasant  pulpit  exchanges  with  his 
ministerial  brethren  and  his  labors  were  highly  ac- 
ceptable. These  exchanges  were  not  only  with  the 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian  ministers  of  the 
county,  but  occasional'}'  with  others  more  remote.  It 
is  believed  that  his  exchanges  were  never  more  fre- 
quent or  more  acceptable  to  his  clerical  brethren  and 
their  societies  than  at  the  time  of  closing  his  labors  at 
Ipswich,  at  which  time  more  than  sixty  pulpits  were 
open  to  his  ministrations. 

As  ;i  monument  of  his  industry  he  left  above  three 
thousand  sermons,  written  out  with  remarkable  legi- 
bility. Indeed,  he  took  a  pride  in  doing  with  clear- 
ness whatever  he  attempted  ;  he  never  slighted  any 
trust  which  he  assumed. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  his  more  public  ser- 
vices : 

His  Labors  among  the  Young — His  labors  in  be- 
half of  the  lambs  of  his  flock  were  abundant  and  in- 
cessant.   For  eleven  years,  in  the  earlier  period  ot 
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his  ministry,  he  instructed  the  children  at  the  church 
and  in  his  house  in  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  the 
number  varying  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  more 
than  two  hundred.  At  the  establishment  of  the  Sun- 
day-school, June  IS,  1818,  lie  acted  as  super- 
intendent and  took  part  in  its  immediate  instruc- 
tion. In  December  of  that  year  he  formed  a  class 
of  young  ladies  in  Wilbur's  Catechism,  which  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time.  He  also  taught  the  youth  of 
both  sexes  in  Sacred  History;  preached  during  his 
ministry  more  than  one  hundred  sermons  exclusively 
to  the  young;  occupied  fourteen  Sabbath  evenings  in 
one  winter  with  lectures  to  young  men  on  the  text, 
"  Is  the  young  man  Absalom  safe?"  For  years  the 
Bible  class,  composed  of  the  young  people  and  others 
more  advanced,  numbered  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred.  With  this  exercise  he  went  through  most 
of  the  Pentateuch,  the  whole  of  John's  gospel,  the 
four  evangelists  in  their  connection  and  harmony, 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Education. — Impressed  with  the  special  importance 
of  knowledge  to  the  citizens  of  a  country,  the  stabil- 
ity and  permanence  of  whose  institutions  rest  upon 
intelligence  and  good  morals,  he  had  no  sooner  en- 
tered on  his  pastoral  duties  than  he  visited  the 
schools,  to  encourage  the  children  and  youth  by  his 
presence,  his  sympathy  and  friendly  counsel.  For  more 
than  forty  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  school  commit- 
tee, and  no  small  part  of  the  time  chairman,  and  accus- 
tomed to  examine  the  teachers  and  the  eight  schools 
repeatedly  every  year,  to  pray  with  and  examine  the 
same.  In  his  fiftieth  anniversary  discourse  he  re- 
marked that  he  had  probably  made  more  than 
two  thousand  visits  to  these  schools.  He  was  ever 
the  advocate  of  the  most  liberal  appropriation  and  of 
the  most  complete  organization,  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  common  schools,  and  he  did  much  by 
pen  and  voice  for  their  improvement.  The  school 
board,  in  their  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
March,  1800,  thus  speak  of  his  services  :  "  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  feoffees  of  the  grammar  school  for  a  period 
of  more  thiyn  thirty  years,  and  as  one  of  the  school 
committee  for  forty  years  of  his  useful  life  among  us, 
he  has.  done  much,  both  by  precept  and  example,  for 
the  moral  improvement  of  our  youth,  and  his  active 
exertions  and  untiring  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education 
will  long  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance." 

He  always  took  special  interest  in  scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  grammar-school,  particularly  in  those  con- 
templating a  collegiate  course.  By  the  term  "gram- 
mar-school," we  do  not  mean  the  common,  or  public 
school,  as  it  now  exists  in  our  commonwealth,  sup- 
ported by  a  tax  and  free  of  charge,  to  rich  and  poor, 
but  a  school  where  Greek  and  Latin  were  taught,  and 
where  youth  could  befitted  for  college.  The  Ipswich 
grammar-school  was  established  in  1050.  In  six 
years  from  its  opening  there  were  six  young  men 
from  this  town  pursuing  at  the  same  time  their  stud* 
ies  at  Harvard  College;  and  all  of  thern  undoubtedly 


pupils  of  this  school.  But  the  grammar-school  no 
longer  exists  as  such  ;  it  has  been  merged  in  the 
Manning  School,  and  its  funds  appropriated,  in  part, 
to  the  support  of  its  teachers.  It  was  a  grand  old 
school  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  when  Richard 
Kimball,  George  Choate,  Charles  Choate  and  Stephen 
Coburn  reigned  there.  In  it  more  than  one  hundred  of 
the  natives  of  Ipswich,  who  have  received  collegiate 
honors,  acquired  their  elementary  education. 

Female  Education  and  IpswicJi  Female  Seminary. — 
He  was  amon^  the  earliest  and  most  earnest  to  call 
attention,  public  and  private,  to  the  whole  subject  of 
female  education,  and  especially  to  the  more  exten- 
sive employment  of  women  as  teachers.  Of  so  great 
importance  did  he  regard  this  subject,  that  early  in 
his  ministry  he  kept  a  private  school  in  his  own 
house  for  several  years,  to  which  a  goodly  number  of 
the  young  ladies  of  his  society  and  the  town  resorted. 

The  Ipswich  Female  Seminary  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  pupils,  April  23,  1828,  on  which  occasion 
an  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Kimball.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  during  the  eleven  years 
in  which  Miss  Grant  was  principal,  he  delivered  the 
diplomas  with  an  address  annually  to  the  graduating 
class.  At  no  small  sacrifice  he  received  Miss  Grant 
and  her  associated  teachers  into  his  family,  when  she 
made  the  so  doing  the  sine  qua  ?ton  of  her  establish- 
ment in  Ipswich. 

His  labors  in  education  were  not  confined  to  his 
place  of  residence.  He  frequently  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject by  request  in  other  towns.  Soon  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Essex  County  Teachers'  Association, 
in  1829,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States, 
"when,"  says  one,1  "few  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
favor  the  enterprise,  Mr.  Kimball,  who  had  himself 
been  an  able  and  successful  instructor,  readily  yielded 
to  the  request  of  the  society  to  lecture  before  it.  This 
he  did  with  ability  and  peculiar  acceptance." 

Foreign  Missions. — Through  his  whole  ministry  he 
was  the  earnest  advocate  and  efficient  helper  of  the 
American  Board  ;  was  present  at  its  organization  at 
Bradford  in  1810,  frequently  presented  its  claims  to 
his  own  people,  and  occasionally  addressed  audiences 
in  its  behalf  in  other  places.  "  Among  the  arguments 
that  the  early  friends  of  missions  had  constantly  to 
meet,"  says  Rev.  William  Kincaid,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  at  Des  Moines,  October  G,  18SG, 
"  was  the  complaint  that  the  sending  out  of  so  much 
money  to  the  heathen  would  impoverish  the  country. 
So  wide-spread  and  persistent  was  this  objection  that 
in  1 820  two  prominent  ministers,  of  whom  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher  was  one"  (and  Lev.  David  Kimball  the 
other,  see  Proceedings  of  the  Auxiliary  Mission  Society 
of  Esse.c  County,  April  11,  1820),  were  appointed  by 
this  board  to  prepare  elaborate  papers  in  answer  to 
it.  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Kimball  acquitted 
himself  may  be  seen  in  the  following  remarks  which 
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he  offered  on  that  occasion  :  "  Sir,  the  resources  of 
njr  country  are  not  easily  exhausted.  When  I  look 
•round  this  country  ;  when  I  consider  its  extent  of 
territory,  fertility  of  soil  and  salubrity  of  climate,  its 
agricultural  improvements,  its  extensive  and  lucrative 
commerce,  the  rapidly  increasing  growth  of  its  manu- 
factures ;  when  I  consider  the  number,  intelligence, 
industry  aud  enterprise  of  its  husbandmen,  mechanics 
and  merchants,  and  its  favorable  situation  in  respect 
to  every  kind  of  business  tending  to  the  increase  of 
wealth ;  when  I  survey  the  vast  resources  of  my 
country  ;  I  feel  as  little  apprehension  that  these  re- 
sources will  be  exhausted  by  its  charities  to  the  hea- 
then, as  that  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  will  be 
exhausted  by  natural  exhalation.  And  I  would  as 
soon  accuse  that  ocean  of  a  wanton  waste  of  its  waters, 
for  suffering  them  to  ascend  for  the  purpose  of  falling 
on  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness,  and  clothing  them 
with  verdure,  as  charge  the  friends  of  missions  with 
profusion  for  collecting  a  portion  of  the  riches  of  this 
world,  and  causing  it  to  descend  in  the  dew  of  gospel 
charity  on  the  moral  wilderness.  Were  I  to  surren- 
der the  point  which  I  undertook  to  maintain,  T  would 
still  hold  on  to  the  object  to  which  we  are  devoted, 
and  say,  let  the  wealth  of  this  world  go,  if  on  such 
terms  souls  may  be  rescued  from  degradation,  guilt 
and  death,  and  raised  to  that  world  where  they  will 
be  praising  God,  and  advancing  toward  him  by  new 
accessions  of  glory,  forever  and  ever.  But  I  do  not 
surrender  the  point  which  I  undertook  to  maintain. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  property  of  the  community 
has  been  lessened  by  the  interest  in  foreign  missions, 
nor  that  it  would  be  les'sencd,  if  the  object  were  to 
interest  our  entire  population,  and  the  contributions 
to  it  were  increased  a  hundred-fold." 

Anti-Slav  try. — He  was  the  uncompromising  enemy 
of  oppression  and  tyranny  in  all  their  forms,  and 
early  declared  himself  the  friend  of  liberty,  personal 
and  national.  In  an  address  in  his  native  town,  he 
said  :  "  I  appear  this  evening,  not  as  a  member  of  any 
anti-slavery  organization,  hut  as  an  anti-slavery  man, 
independent  of  all  organizations.  As  to  this  cause 
blame  me  not,  my  friends,  for  my  love  of  it;  for  here, 
in  the  days  of  my  childhood  and  youth,  was  that  love 
kindled.  Yes,  between  those  hills  my  father  taught 
me,  and  in  these  ancient  houses,  your  fathers  taught 
me,  and  at  the  house  of  worship  which  recently  stood 
there,  the  pastor  taught  me,  that  slavery  is  a  sin, 
being  a  transgression  of  the  law  which  says:  'Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  I  received  it  as 
true;  I  believed  it;  and  I  proclaimed  it  in  this  house 
of  prayer,  when  at  twenty-one  our  fathers  'called  me 
on  the  day  of  our  nation's  birth,  to  echo,  as  I  could, 
the  just  and  noble  sentiment,  '  all  men  are  created 
free  and  equal.'  From  the  first  moment,  that,  as  I 
trust,  I  began  to  love  God  for  what  he  is,  for  his 
holiness,  justice  and  mercy;  I  have  felt  that  slavery 
is  a  sin,  and  that  like  every  other  sin,  it  should  be 
immediately  renounced;  and  T  must  think  and  feel 


so,  as  long  as  God's  law  remains  as  it  is,  and  as  long 
as  God  remains  what  he  is." 

As  he  believed  he  spoke,  and  unhesitatingly  gave 
utterance,  on  all  suitable  occasions,  to  the  sentiments 
he  entertained.  Into  the  structure  of  his  mind, — 
which  was  conservative,  judicious  and  catholic, — 
ultraism,  fanaticism  and  bigotry  did  not  enter.  He 
had  zeal,  but  according  to  knowledge  ;  he  hated  op- 
pression, but  his  hatred  was  tempered  with  prudence; 
he  had  opinions  of  his  own  to  which  he  tenaciously 
adhered,  yet  he  allowed  in  others  the  same  freedom 
of  expression  that  he  claimed  for  himself.  Early  in 
the  agitation  of  this  subject  he  took  an  open  and  de- 
clared anti-slavery  position;  took  it,  and  held  to  it, 
through  evil  report  and  good  report,  and  though  he 
did  not  live  to  seethe  day  of  deliverance  and  triumph, 
yet  he  believed  it  would  come  and  gloriously  too.  He 
identified  himself  with  the  enterprise  at  a  time  when, 
through  indifference,  or  cowardice,  or  selfishness  the 
voice  of  the  pulpit  and  press  was  dumb,  and  few  de- 
sired to  have  the  subject  agitated  in  the  community. 
The  American  Colonization  Society  was  then  at  the 
bight  of  its  popularity,  and  it  was  regarded  as  almost 
impious  to  question  the  benevolence  of  its  scheme. 
That  dark  period  of  ignorance  and  apathy,  delusion 
and  prejudice  should  be  carefully  pondered  and  pro- 
perly estimated  in  order  that  the  amount,  of  moral 
courage  requisite  to  meet  it  should  also  be  measured 
and  appreciated.  Mr.  Kimball  though  a  diffident 
man  and  one  who  shrank  from  contending  with 
an  antagonist  in  open  extemporaneous  debate,  was 
yet  firm,  decided  and  earnest  in  the  discussion  of 
any  question  in  which  he  conscientiously  believed, 
whether  popular  or  unpopular  with  the  people. 
The  thing  for  him  to  decide  was,  whether  the  sen- 
timents he  entertained  were  in  accordance  with 
the  word  of  God.  If  they  were  he  was  bold  in  pro- 
claiming them  ;  and  undeterred  by  the  fear  of  man 
and  the  consequences,  went  straightforward  in  the 
discharge  of  duty,  sustained  by  the  belief  that,  though 
all  men  might  be  against  him,  (he  God  in  whom  he 
trusted  would  be  with  him.  His  name,  which  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation,  is  among 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  clergymen  who  came 
before  the  public  in  1834  as  the  advocates  of  imme- 
diate emancipation,  by  signing  a  document  giving  a 
decided  expression  of  opinion  on  these  two  cardinal 
points,  viz. :  1.  That  colonization  is  not  an  adequate 
remedy  for  slavery,  and  must  therefore  be  abandoned 
for  something  else  that  is  ;  and  2.  That  the  scheme  of 
Immediate  Emancipation  is  such  a  remedy,  and  is, 
therefore,  to  be  adopted  and  urged. 

In  the  formation  of  the  Essex  County  Anti-slavery 
Society  he  took  an  active  part.  At  a  convention  held 
at  Topsfield  April  4,  1834,  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  forming  said  society,  he  was  chosen,  with  others, 
to  prepare  a  constitution.  When  the  New  England 
Anti-slavery  Society  met  in  Boylston  Hall,  Boston, 
May  "2G,  1834,  he  was  on  the  committee  to  report  on 
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the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories  ;  and  in 
June  of  the  same  year,  when  the  Essex  County  Anti- 
slavery  Society  was  organized  at  Salem,  he  was  one 
of  the  vice-presidents.  Thus  early  and  openly  did  he 
commit  himself  steadfastly  and  zealously  to  this  great 
enterprise. 

Temperance. — His  mother  instilled  early  into  his 
mind  and  heart  the  great  principle  of  brotherly  love, 
including  in  its  wide  embrace  love  of  all  humamty, 
thus  striking,  with  her  heaven-inspired  hand,  the  key- 
note of  philanthropy  in  his  heart,  and  laying  the 
foundation  of  that  spirit  of  benevolence  which  led 
him  to  adopt  and  proclaim  the  great  reformatory  doc- 
trines which  in  the  last  half  century  have  so  exten- 
sively occupied  the  attr  ntion  of  the  more  thoughtful 
of  our  fellow-countrymen.  Hence  it  was,  that  war 
and  slavery  and  intemperance  had  in  him  an  uncom- 
promising foe,  ready  on  all  proper  occasions  to  em- 
ploy against  them  "  a  sling  and  a  smooth  stone  out  of 
the  brook,"  weapons  which,  if  not  mighty,  did  good 
service  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  The  second  ser- 
mon which  he  wrote  was  on  temperance,  a*nd  during 
his  ministry  he  frequently  discoursed  upon  it  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  always  readily  and  cheerfully  complied 
with  the  invitations  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  others 
to  speak  on  the  subject,  lending  his  influence  and  giv- 
ing his  labor  to  promote  it  at  a  period  when,  in  popu- 
lar feeling,  attachment  to  the  cause  did  not  add  to  a 
man's  public  reputation. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  first 
State  temperance  society  in  the  country, — "  The 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Intem- 
perance," instituted  in  1813.  In  1826,  when  the 
American  Temperance  Society  was  formed,  on  the 
principle  of  total  abstinence,  he  united  with  it,  as  he 
did  with  the  \Vashingtonian  movement  of  1840. 

The  American  Education  Society. — While  he  took  a 
deep  interest  in  all  the  benevolent  and  religious  en- 
terprises of  the  day,  the  American  Education  Society 
in  particular,  whose  object  was  the  education  of  pious 
young  men  for  the  gospel  ministry,  occupied  much  of 
his  time  and  attention.  In  the  preliminary  work  of 
the  LSsacx  Auxiliary  Education  Society  he  bore  a 
prominent  part.  At  its  organization,  October  30, 
181tj,  lie  was  made  secretary.  As  such  he  prepared, 
in  December  of  that  year,  a  circular  addressed  to  the 
evangelical  ministers  of  the  county,  inviting  them  to 
recommend  to  their  several  churches  an  annual  col- 
lection for  this  object;  and  in  1828  he  caused  to  be 
printed  five  hundred  copies  of  the  constitution,  with 
a  list  of  officers  and  an  address  prepared  by  himself. 
Having  acted  as  secretary  for  twenty-three.years,  in 
1839  he  resigned  the  office.  His  resignation  not 
being  accepted,  he  continued  the  .secretaryship,  at- 
tending the  annual  meetings  and  preparing  the 
yearly  reports  to  the  close  of  his  life,  a  period  of 
forty- four  years.  During  this  time,  says  Rev.  Dr.  Perry, 
"he  never  failed  in  an  appointment,  nor  at  the  an- 
nua] meeting  catne  unprepared  with  a  report  carefully 


made  out.  His  reports  were  often  extended  to  a 
considerable  length,  were  directed  to  different  bear- 
ings and  responsibilities  of  the  society,  and,  if 
brought  together,  would  make  a  volume  filled  with 
important  truths  and  practical  instruction  ;  and  I 
must  regard  it  as  no  small  loss  to  the  religious  world 
that  they  should  be  hid  in  the  depository  of  finished 
business,  comparatively  unknown  and  unread." 

Essex  Nortli  Association. — Soon  after  his  ordination 
he  united  with  this  association.  Having,  as  scribe 
pro  tempore,  kept  the  minutes  and  conducted  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  society  for  a  year,  he  was  chosen 
permanent  secretary,  May  12,  1812,  which  office  he 
held  till  his  death,  a  period  of  forty-eight  years,  dur- 
ing all  which  time  he  was  punctual  in  attendance  at 
the  meetings,  and  always  ready  to  contribute  his  full 
share  of  time  and  labor  to  its  interests.  Three  times 
lie  was  called  upon  to  deliver  the  annual  sermon 
at  the  conference  of  the  churches  in  Essex  North. 
He  was  unanimously  chosen  to  preach  the  anniver- 
sary sermon  before  the  Massachusetts  General  Associ- 
ation at  Woburn  in  1844,  which  discourse  was  pub- 
licly commended  as  most  appropriate  and  excellent. 
He  was  one  of  four  who  formed  a  society  separate 
from  the  association  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
Scriptures  in  their  original  languages,  and  for  mak- 
ing themselves  better  men  and  better  ministers.  "It 
is  a  noble  example,  worthy  to  be  put  into  the  history 
of  our  body,''  [The  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Es- 
sex County"],  "that  Father  Kimball  commenced 
and  prosecuted  the  study  of  Hebrew  after  he 
was  forty  years  old."  The  distinct  impression  which 
he  left  on  the  memories  of  his  associates  was  his 
fidelity  and  untiring  industry.  His  productions,  says 
Rev.  Dr.  Tike,  were  always  scholarly  and  his  heart 
always  true  to  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

Church  in  Linebrook  Parish. — This  church,  organ- 
ized in  1749,  but  which  in  1819  had  been  reduced  in 
membership  to  two  women,  one  of  whom  was  very 
aged  and  infirm,  was  watched  over  by  him  with  a 
fatherly  eye.  For  several  years  he  occasionally  held 
meetings  for  prayer  among  the  people,  ami  for  a  con- 
siderable period  conducted  a  Bible-class  exercise  one 
evening  a  week  ;  visited  their  sick,  buried  their  dead, 
and,  whenever  a  religious  interest  was  manifest.,  how- 
ever slight,  he  instantly  hastened  to  their  aid.  Said 
a  member  of  that  church,  "  I  shall  never  forget  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  nor  the  tears  I  have 
seen  flow,  wdien  I  have  been  telling  him  of  persons  in 
our  parish  whom  I  knew  to  be  anxious  about  the  sal- 
vation of  the  soul."  His  labors  for  the  church  during 
its  struggle  for  existence  knew  no  abatement.  In  this 
he  proved  himself  a  wrestling  Jacob  and  a  prevailing 
Israel.  When  at  its  lowest  point  and  without  a  suitable 
place  of  worship,  the  old  meeting-house  having  gone 
to  decay,  he  urged  the  people  to  hold  together  and 
make  a  united  effort  for  the  erection  of  a  new  house ; 
and,  when  they  had  decided  to  build,  he  addressed  the 
secretary  of  the/  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society  for 
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aid  in  support  of  a  minister,  and  received  from  him 
the  assurance  that  the  society  would  appropriate  to 
this  object  one  hundred  dollars  annually.  The  con- 
tinued interest  of  Mr.  K.  in  this  parish  was  shown  by 
the  action  of  his  society,  in  presenting  to  it,  at  his 
suggestion,  in  1848,  for  its  present  church  edifice,  the 
bell  which  had  formerly  hung  in  the  steeple  of  the 
old  meeting-house  in  Ipswich.  In  IStiO  the  church 
h;ul  increased  from  two  in  1819  to  seventy.  A  bequest 
of  $7000,  by  John  Perley,  Esq.,  of  Georgetown,  has 
enabled  it  to  secure  the  services  of  a  regularly  settled 
minister,  and  it  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Publications. — While  the  modesty  of  Mr.  Kimball 
was  such  as  to  prevent  him  committing  to  the  press 
the  earlier  productions  of  his  pen,  copies  of  which 
bad  in  several  instances  been  requested,  and 
among  them  an  oration  delivered  in  Andover,  July 
4, 1804;  an  addresss  on  education  in  Bradford  Acad- 
emy, 1805;  a  sermon  on  peace  in  Ipswich,  July  4, 
1817;  and  while  he  declined  similar  requests  in  later 
years,  he  was  the  author  of  sixteen  published  dis- 
courses, which  were  regarded  as  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  religious  literature  of  the  day, — notice- 
ably, a  sermon  before  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Christian  Knowledge,  in  Park  Street  Church, 
Boston,  1821 ;  a  Sketch  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  Ipswich,  1S21  ;  a  Centennial  Discourse  before  the 
First  Church  and  Congregation  in  Ipswich,  August 
10,  1834,  two  hundred  years  after  the  gathering  of 
that  church;  a  sermon  on  the  Utility  of  a  Permanent 
Ministry,  1S39;  The  Last  Sermon  in  the  Ancient 
Meeting-House  of  the  First  Parish  in  Ipswich,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1840  ;  the  First  Sermon  in  the  New  Meet- 
ing-house of  that  Parish,  February  4,  1847:  a  Dis- 
course on  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  his  Ordination, 
October  8,  1856.  He  also  furnished  many  miscel- 
laneous articles  to  secular  and  religious  magazines 
and  papers. 

Hospitality. — His  house  was  the  seat  of  a  generous 
hospitality.  He  followed  the  injunction  of  St.  Paul, 
"  l>i-  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers,"  many  of 
whom  he  cordially  received.  For  most  of  the  lime 
from  his  settlement  to  the  completion  of  the  Eastern 
Railroad,  his  company,  in  addition  to  that  of  particu- 
lar friends,  averaged  not  less  than  one  person  for  the 
whole  time,  and  one  horse  in  the  stable.  It  was  not 
uncommon  for  strangers  passing  through  the  town  by 
stage  to  come  directly  to  his  house  to  dine,  while 
their  companions  were  being  entertained  at  the  pub- 
lic-house. 1 

Revivals- — There  were  several  interesting  religious 
awakenings  during  his  ministry.  As  tlfe  fruit  of 
which  there  were  received  into  the  church  in  1808, 
16;  in  1820,  13;  in  1825-20,  35;  in  1829,  88;  in  1830, 
22;  in  1838,  lti ;  in  1849-50,  45;  an  aggregate  of 
235.  "  In  such  seasons  of  merciful  visitations,"  said 
liev.  Mr.  Fitz  in  his  sermon  at  the  funeral  of 
Mr.  K.,  '•  he  spared  not  himself,  multiplying  his  meet- 
ings and  going  from  house  to  house  to  preach  repent- 


ance, to  offer  to  the  inquiring  sinner  an  Almighty 
Saviour,  ami  to  implore,  on  behalf  of  every  house- 
hold, the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

On  July  24,  1851,  he  withdrew  from  the  active  du-  i 
ties  of  the  pastoral  office,  which  he  had  filled  with 
distinguished  ability  and  faithfulness,  and  became 
pastor  emeritus.  After  his  retirement  he  preached 
in  various  places,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  ''being  never  so  happy,"  to  use  his 
own  words,  as  ''when  engaged  in  this  delightful  em- 
ployment." As  he  drew  near  "  the  shining-shore," 
he  must  have  found  comfort  in  the  thought,  that  by 
God's  blessing,  the  church,  which  at  his  ordination 
consisted  of  but  fifty-three  members,  had  been  quad- 
rupled under  his  ministry. 

The  great  aim  which  Mr.  Kimball  seems  ever  to 
have  had  in  view  was  usefulness.  He  lived  to  do 
good  ;  and  although  it  cannot  be  said  of  him,  or  of 
any  man  that  ever  lived,  that  he  made  no  mistake  in 
the  devising  or  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans,  yet  no 
one  could  question  the  purity  of  his  motives  or  the 
integrity  of  his  acts.  If  he  possessed  little  of  what  is 
called  genius,  he  had  two  of  the  greatest  of  all  posses- 
sions, diligence  and  perseverance;  if  not  a  man  of 
profound  erudition,  his  requirements  were  more  than 
respectable.  He  was  a  careful  and  cautious  thinker, 
an  accomplished  w  riter,  an  accurate  scholar,  a  forci- 
ble and  instinctive  preacher.  In  every  department 
of  duty  he  was  diligent,  prompt  and  faithful,  deeply 
interested  in  all  the  philanthropic  movements  of  the 
day,  and  zealous  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts, — a  consecrated 
champion  of  Christian  truth.  And  having  lived  a 
life  of  faith  and  obedience,  he  died  the  death  of  the 
righteous. 

His  last  sickness,  pneumonia,  was  short,  but  very 
painful.  As  he  drew  near  the  river's  brink,  and 
some  thought  he  had  passed  over,  he  revived  and  ex- 
claimed, "  The  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem  are 
opening  ;  "  and  alter  a  pause,  "  I  see  within  the  city." 
He  then  took  affectionate  leave  of  his  family,  and 
breathing  benedictions  on  his  people,  for  whom  his 
last  audible  prayer  was  offered,  be  fell  asleep.  There 
was  no  pang  in  the  dying  hour.  At  the  moment  of 
the  soul's  departure,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his 
daughter,  Mary,  there  came  to  his  lips  a  smile  of  in- 
effable beauty,  and  there  it  remained  till  he  was  bur- 
ied out  of  sight,  never  more  to  be  seen  till  the  morn- 
ing of  the  resurrection. 

The  citizens  of  the  town  exhibited  the  most  pro- 
found respect  for  the  deceased  pastor.  A  man  of 
spotless  character,  he  was  universally  beloved.  From 
the  time  the  intelligence  of  his  illness  spread  through 
the  community  till  his  burial  the  house  was  thronged. 
Many  children  came  to  see  the  face  of  bim  they 
loved.  At  twelve  o'clock  of  the  day  following  his 
death,  all  the  bells  in  the  town  tolled  in  concert.  At 
his  funeral  all  classes  pressed  to  show  their  love  and 
express  their  grief.  The  people  of  Ipswich  without 
distinction  of  sect  or  party,  formed  a  most  honorable 
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procession  and  accompanied  the  remains  to  the  ap- 
pointed place  of  burial.  He  was  greatly  honored  in 
his  death.  Many  clergymen  and  distinguished  lay- 
men from  abroad  were  present  at  his  funeral.  Through 
the  kindness  and  generosity  of  his  nearest  neighbor 
and  ever  constant  friend,  Deacon  Aaron  Cogswell,  an 
eligible  burial  spot  was  secured  for  him  and  his 
family,  near  the  centre  of  the  ancient  cemetery  in 
High  Street,  where  he  reposes  in  the  midst  of  a  thou- 
sand of  ihe  people  of  his  charge,  and  where  the  sun 
smiles  upon  his  rest  as  his  Heavenly  Father  smiled 
upon  his  departing  spirit. 


EDWARD  T.  KIMBALL. 

Edward  P.  Kimball,  son  of  Hon.  Charles  Kimball, 
was  born  March  22,  1S36.  Acquiring  the  rudiments 
of  his  education  at  the  common  schools  of  the  town 
and  at  the  old  High  School,  lie  finished  his  course 
there  at  a  time  when  there  sprang  up  among  the 
young  men  of  the  place  quite  an  enthusiastic  desire 
to  fit  and  enter  college,  and  he  was  one  «f  a  class  of 
several  who.  with  that  end  in  view,  recited  their 
Latin  and  Greek  before  breakfast  at  an  early  morn- 
ing hour  to  Rev.  John  P.  Cowles,  then  principal  of 
the  Ipswich  Female  .Seminary.  Continuing  under 
Mr.  Cowles'  instruction  for  a  year,  he  completed  his 
preparation  for  college  at  Thetford  Academy,  Thet- 
ford,  Vt.,  and  at  the  Williston  Seminary,  Easthamp- 
ton,  Mass.,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1S52  entered  the 
Freshman  Class  of  Amherst  College.  Remaining 
there  two  years,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  on  account 
of  ill  health,  and  staying  out  a  year,  entered  the  Ju- 
nior Class  at  Williams  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  lsr)7.  The  late  cx-President  Garfield  was  then  a 
member  of  Williams,  and  rooming  near  him,  he  there 
made  his  acquaintance,  as  well  as  that  of  other  men 
afterwards  distinguished  in  public  life  ami  in  the 
various  professions.  Alter  graduating,  he  taught  in 
the  Shippcnsburg  Collegiate  Institute  at  Shippens- 
burg,  Pa.,  practically  having  charge  of  the  school. 

In  185S  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law  in 
tlii'  ollicc  "I  lion.  'His  P.  Lord  at  Salem,  remaining 
there  till  Judge  Lord  took  his  seat  upon  the  bench,  and 
then  completing  his  studies  in  the  ollice  of  his  father, 
he  was,  in  1861,  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  practiced 
his  profession  in  Ipswich  for  a  few  years,  and  after- 
wards in  Gloucester,  and  then  associated  himself 
with  his  father  in  business  at  Salem,  and  continued 
it  after  his  father's  decease  until,  in  October,  1886,  he 
assumed  the  duties  of  postmaster  of  Ipswich  under 
appointment  from  President  Cleveland.  Mr.  Kim- 
ball has  held  various  public  offices,  having  served 
upon  the  school  committee  of  Ipswich  for  six  years, 
and  as  selectman  of  the  town  for  two  years,  besides 
being  candidate  for  the  House  of  Ilepresentati ves 
and  State  Senate,  failing  of  election  only  because  his 
party  were  in  the  minority.  He  has  always  taken  a 
great  interest  in  music,  is  a  fine  bass  singer,  has 


given  instruction  in  vocal  music,  and  was  leader  of 
the  South  Church  choir  for  eighteen  years.  Mr.  1 
Kimball  was  married  in  1867  to  Sarah  M.  Kimball,  I 
daughter  of  Rev.  Reuben  Kimball,  of  North  Conway, 
N.  H.,  and  has  four  children, — two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Mrs.  Kimball  is  a  lady  of  intelligence,  of 
a  bright,  cheerful  and  sunny  disposition,  remarkably 
conscientious,  interested  in  every  good  work,  devoted 
to  her  family  and  a  leader  in  the  affairs  of  church 
and  society  which  come  within  the  sphere  of  wo- 
man's activities. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  families  the  peculiar 
traits  that  descend  from  father  to  son,  and  in  Mr. 
Kimball's  case  they  are  especially  noticeable. 

He  has  inherited  from  his  father,  and  possesses  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  a  spirit  of  thoroughness  in 
everything  which  he  undertakes.  There  is  nothing* 
so  abhorrent  to  him  as  the  disposition  sometimes  dis- 
played of  an  arrogant,  dogmatic  assertion  as  facts  of 
things  of  which  the  speaker  is  profoundly  ignorant. 
Indeed,  his  exceeding  caution  in  this  respect  may 
have  sometimes  worked  to  his  disadvantage  in  giving 
him  an  appearance  of  hesitation,  betokening  ignor- 
ance of  subjects  on  which  he  was  really  better  in- 
formed than  more  flippant  and  showy,  but  at  the 
same  time  more  superficial,  thinkers. 

He  is  of  a  kindly  and  genial  disposition,  thought- 
ful of  the  feelings  of  others  and  considerate  of  the 
rights  of  all. 

In  manner  and  deportment  he  is  unassuming.  His 
natural  reserve  has  sometimes  given  the  impression 
of  haughtiness,  but  this  is  an  erroneous  view  of  his 
temperament. 

Though  dignified  in  bearing,  he  is  not  distant.  He 
has  a  quick  perception  of  the  humorous.  His  opin- 
ion and  judgment  are  often  sought  in  questions  of 
dispute. 

In  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  town  he 
is  deeply  interested,  and  takes  pride  in  her  grand  his- 
toric [>ast  and  its  present  growth  and  prosperity. 

In  the  preparation  of  legal  papers  and  in  advising 
i  upon  legal  subjects,  this  mental  quality  of  his  con- 
spicuously appears,  so  that  whatever  is  said  or  done 
by  him  can  be  depended  upon  without  hesitation, 
subject  only  to  such  qualifications  as  he  expressly 
lays  down.  Weighing  well  a  subject,  and  coming 
slowly  and  carefully  to  a  conclusion,  we  cannot  won- 
der that  his  opinions,  once  formed,  are  held  with 
great  tenacity  ;  but  no  one,  however  much  he  may 
differ  himself  from  his  views,  can  but  respect  the  de- 
liberate and  careful  way  in  which  his  judgment  is  ■ 
made  up  or  the  conscientious  fairness  and  candor 
with  which  his  views  are  entertained.  At  the  same 
time  tolerant  and  deferential  to  those  who  are  con- 
strained to  disagree  with  him,  it  is  not  strange  that 
he  commands  the  undivided  respect  and  esteem  of 
the  entire  comunity  in  which  he  dwells. 
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REV.  DANIEL  FITZ,  D.I).1 

The  Fitz  family  ranks  among  the  very  early  Puri- 
tan families  of  New  England.  Its  first  Anglo- Ameri- 
can ancestor  was  Robert  Fitz.  He  was  born  in  1017, 
and  came  to  this  country  from  Fitz  Ford  or  its  vicin- 
ity, near  Tavistock,  in  the  county  of  Devonshire, 
England,  as  early,  certainly,  as  1640.  Mrs.  Bray  has 
directed  attention  to  this  locality  by  making  it  the 
scene  of  her  novel  entitled  "  Fitz  of  Fitz-Ford."  She 
raye  of  it,  in  the  introduction  to  her  book  : 

"To  the  west  of  the  town,  by  the  side  of  the  new  road  to  Plymouth, 
«j«nd  the  ruins  of  the  gate- way  of  Fitz-ford,  which,  except  an  old  barn, 
1»  til  that  now  remains  of  the  mansion  and  offices  of  the  family  of  Fitz. 
This  gate-way  is  spacious,  and  the  label  ornaments  of  its  architecture 
proclaim  it  to  be  a  structure  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  Such 
portions  of  the  carving  as  appear  through  the  ivy,  with  which  it  is  inn- 
ply  hung,  are  well  sculptured  ;  and  the  whole  might  form  an  interesting 
nhjrct  for  the  pencil  of  a  Harding  or  a  Piout.  The  ancient  mansion  of 
Fitz-ford,  that  once  stood  in  an  open  court  beyond  this  gate-house,  was 
s.!3y  years  since  pulled  dowD,  and  the  materials  used  to  erect  the  pres- 
ent market-house  in  the  town." 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Robert  Fitz  was  at  Ips- 
wich in  1635.  The  most  prominent  member  (jf  his 
family  at  the  time  of  his  emigration  was  Sir  John 
Fitz,  a  Loudon  barrister  of  position  and  wealth,  whose 
country  seat  was  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  Tavy  on 
the  west  side  of  Tavistock  as  above  stated  by  Mrs. 
Bray. 

Robert  Fitz  is  said  to  have  been  induced  to  leave 
his  native  land  by  the  discomforts  to  which  he  was 
subjected  on  account  of  his  Puritan  principles. 
Whether  he  was  at  Ipswich,  in  1635,  or  not,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  and  his  wife  Grace  D.  were  among  the 
original  settlers  of  Salisbury,  in  HMO.  From  that 
time  the  genealogy  of  his  descendants  has  been  care- 
fully preserved. 

Rev.  Daniel  Fitz  belonged  to  the  seventh  genera- 
tion of  his  family  in  this  country,  and  his  ancestry 
may  be  traced  back  in  unbroken  line  through 
Samuel  Currier,  of  Derry,  of  the  sixth  generation  ; 
Daniel,  of  Sandown,  N.  H.,  of  the  fifth;  Richard,  of 
South  Hampton.  N.  H.,  of  the  fourth;  Richard,  of 
Salisbury,  of  the  third;  Abraham,  of  Ipswich,  of  the 
second;  and  Robert,  of  Salisbury,  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can head. 

He  was  the  second  child  and  oldest  son  of  Samuel 
Currier  Fitz,  above  named,  and  of  Sarah  George  Fitz. 
He  was  born  at  Sandown,  N.  H.,  May  28,  1795,  and 
in  early  childhood  accompanied  his  parents  upon 
their  removal  to  Derry,  where  they  ever  afterwards 
lived.  He  graduated  in  1818  at  Dartmouth  College, 
then  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Francis  Brown,  and 
just  emerging  from  its  great  controversy,  finally  set- 
tled by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
since  famous  as  the  Dartmouth  College  case.  His 
class  numbered  twenty-eight,  gome  of  whom  subse- 
quently attained  positions  of  eminence.  Among  these 
were  Prof.  George  Bush,  D.D.,  of  New  York  Univer- 
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sity,  and  Prof.  Thomas  C.  Upham,  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege.   Not  one  of  this  class  now  survives. 

Upon  leaving  college,  Mr.  Fitz  devoted  himself  to 
teaching  for  a  while,  as  thousands  of  other  New  Eng- 
land students  before  and  since  have  done.  By  this 
means  he  strengthened  his  resources,  both  mental 
and  financial,  the  first  by  a  review  of  former  studies, 
and  the  latter  by  the  moderate  compensation  then  til- 
lowed  for  such  work.  For  a  single  term  he  was 
assistant  teacher  of  Pinkerton  Academy,  established 
but  a  few  years  before  in  his  town  of  Derry.  Soon 
afterwards,  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  Academy,  then  in  its 
palmy  clays,  offered  him  its  principalship,  which  he 
accepted  and  continued  to  hold  for  some  two  years, 
until  he  was  called  to  assume  that  of  the  Academy  at 
Marblehead  in  which  be  continued  for  about  a  ye.ir 
and  a  half. 

The  objects  sought  by  teaching  having  been  at- 
tained, he  entered  Audover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1822,  there  to  prosecute  the  studies  which  were  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  work  of  his  chosen  profession,  under  a 
corps  of  stalwart  theologians,  prominent  among  whom 
were  Dr.  Leonard  "Woods  and  Dr.  Moses  Stuart.  It 
was  near  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  great  warfare 
waged  by  the  theological  Titans  of  New  England  ;  a 
fierce  warfare  in  which  no  quarter  was  asked  or  given 
by  either  party,  but  which,  like  most  religious  contro- 
versies, wa3  most  effective  in  confirming  the  com- 
batants in  their  own  cherished  views.  As  was  most 
natural,  Mr.  Fitz  accepted  the  doctrines  of  his 
teachers.  These,  with  slight  modifications,  he  held 
throughout  his  whole  subsequent  life. 

Mr.  Fitz  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study, 
and  graduated  in  1825.  At  this  time,  the  health  of 
the  venerable  Dr.  Joseph  Dana,  who  bad  been  in 
continuous  service  as  pastor  of  the  South  Congrega- 
tional Church,  of  Ipswich,  for  sixty-one  years,  had 
become  impaired  by  age,  and  he  was  wanting  a  col- 
league. The  position  was  offered  by  the  church  and 
society  to  Mr.  Fitz,  and  he  accepted  it.  On  the  2Gth 
day  of  June  of  the  next  year  he  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled as  associate  pastor. 

The  services  of  this  occasion  were  held  in  the  an- 
cient meeting-house  of  the  society,  which  stood  near 
the  location  of  the  present  house,  by  which  it  was 
superseded  in  the  year  1837.  The  clergymen  who 
took  part  in  the  exercises  were  well  known  in  their 
day  and  have  been  fa  vorably  remembered  ever  since. 
The  ordination  sermon  was  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Dana, 
D.D.,  of  Newburyport,  a  sou  of  the  senior  pastor. 
His  text  was  the  20th  verse  of  the  20th  chapter  of 
Acts.  The  installing  prayer  was  by  Rev.  Robert 
Crowell,  of  Essex;  the  prayer  of  consecration  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Dana;  the  concluding  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  B.  Felt,  of  Ipswich  ;  the  address  to  the  church 
and  society  by  the  Rev.  Edward  L.  Parker,  of  Lon- 
donderry, N.  H.,  the  home  pastor  of  Mr.  Fitz;  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  by  Rev.  David  T.  Kimball 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Ipswich,  and 
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the  charge  to  his  young  brother,  by  the  senior  pastor. 
The  church  had  not  had  an  ordination  before  for  two 
generations,  and  the  occasion  was  as  interesting  as  it 
was  solemn. 

There  occur  in  human  life  periods  of  intense  inter- 
est which  exact  approbation  and  move  the  heart.  It 
is  a  glorious  hour  when  the  soldier,  in  unselfish 
defense  of  his  country,  buckles  on  his  harness  and 
hies  to  scenes  of  peril.  So  is  it  when  a  venerable  and 
able  statesman,  as  regardless  of  the  opposition  of 
rank  and  numbers  as  of  his  own  comfort,  raises  his 
voice  in  the  parliament  house  of  his  nation  in  aid  of 
the  helpless,  and  spends  his  last  strength  in  a  desperate 
struggle  for  right,  conscious  the  while  that  his  tongue 
will  be  dumb  in  death  when  the  prean  of  victory  is 
sounded.  We  follow  with  bated  breath  and  admira- 
tion the  modest  figure  of  a  Florence  Nightingale  as 
it  moves  noiselessly  at  midnight  through  dimly  lighted 
hospital  wards,  now  pausing  to  moisten  the  parched 
lips  of  the  suffering,  and  anon  to  gently  close  the  eye- 
lids of  the  recent  dead. 

But  a  nobler  than  any  of  these  is  the  sight  of  a 
young  man,  of  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart,  coming 
to  God's  altar  for  solemn  consecration  of  himself  to 
his  chosen  life-work  of  aiding  his  fellows  in  their 
efforts  for  delivery  from  the  curse  of  sin.  The 
warrior,  the  statesman,  the  philanthropist  minister  to 
social  and  physical  needs,  which  are  temporal ;  the 
priest  at  God's  altar  to  spiritual  wants  which  arc 
eternal. 

At  the  time  of  his  ordination,  Mr.  Fitz  was  thirty- 
one  years  of  age,  in  vigorous  health  and  possessed  of 
a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  His  figure  was  of 
medium  height,  compact  and  firm.  His  complexion 
was  dark,  and  his  hair,  which  inclined  to  curl,  was  as 
black  as  the  raven's  wing.  His  eyes  of  a  hue  similar 
to  that  of  his  hair  were  soft  and  gave  to  his  face  when 
in  repose  a  mild  expression,  which  changed  immedi- 
ately to  one  of  great  earnestness  when  his  mind  was 
roused,  lie  was  of  graceful  manners,  and  easily  and 
equally  accessible  to  persons  of  all  conditions.  His 
mind,  which  was  strong  and  well-balanced,  working 
actively  and  incisively,  reached  correct  conclusions, 
partly  by  reason  and  partly  by  instinct.  His  imagina- 
tion, which  was  quick  and  enhanced  the  interest  of 
his  utterances,  was  kept  in  subjection  to  a  calm 
judgment  which  rarely  led  him  wrong.  His  quick 
sympathies  made  him  appreciative  of  the  real  charac- 
ter of  the  person  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  and  pro- 
tected him  from  the  impositions  to  which *a  minister 
is  often  exposed.  While  naturally  inclined  to  be 
much  guided  in  his  opinion  by  an  abounding  charity, 
he  intuitively  tempered  these  by  a  clear  insight  into 
the  motive  which  underlaid  proffered  professions. 

By  descent  Mr.  Fitz  was  a  Puritan.  As  above 
stated,  the  emigration  of  his  Anglo-American  ances- 
tor, Robert  Fitz,  was  due  to  his  Puritan  principles. 
Spiritual  constraints,  rather  than  physical  discom- 
forts, prompted  this.    In  the  latter  respect  he  was  no 


gainer  by  leaving  home.  No  part  of  England  pos- 
sessed greater  attractions  than  the  one  he  abandoned. 
Devonshire,  the  "  Emerald  County,''  was  a  county  of 
small  farms,  of  pastures  and  cattle  and  dairies;  of 
numerous  streams  and  water-powers  and  forests.  It 
possessed  a  fair  soil  and  a  good  climate.  It  was  near 
to  the  sea,  and  ever  open  to  the  southwest  winds  which 
floated  over  it  continually,  freighted  with  the  mild 
winds  and  moisture  of  the  gulf  stream  just  before  it 
loses  itself  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay — those  winds  which 
are  a  benediction  to  some  of  the  southern  counties  of 
England  ;  securing  to  them  perpetual  mildness  of 
climate  and  a  verdure  unsurpassed. 

The  transition  from  which  such  a  land  to  one  upon 
which  the  Arctic  current  breathed  even  in  summer, 
as  yet  in  possession  of  savages  and  a  wilderness,  was 
as  disheartening  as  it  was  marked.  But  great  moral 
purposes  afford  a  sustaining  power  which  regards  but 
little,  either,  hardship  or  danger  or  even  death  itself. 
So  the  Puritan  left  his  old  home  and  religious  con- 
straint upon  the  Tavy  for  a  new  one  and  freedom, 
three  thousand  miles  a,way  upon  the  bank  of  the 
Merrimac. 

All  the  way  down  the  succeeding  generations  of  his 
I  family,  we  find  apparent  strong  religious  traits  of 
character.  Sarah  Thorne  Fitz,  the  great-great-grand- 
mother of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  displayed  these 
in  a  very  marked  degree.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
first  Ipswich  Church,  but  lived  in  Salisbury,  sixteen 
miles  away.  Tradition  says  that  to  enjoy  its  Sunday 
worship,  she  was  accustomed  at  times,  to  rise  very 
early  in  the  morning,  and,  having  milked  her  cows, 
to  paddle  across  the  Merrimac  River  to  Newbury, 
whence  she  went  on  foot  to  Ipswich,  arriving  in  sea- 
son for  the  morning  service.  This  journey  was  re- 
versed in  the  afternoon  and  finished  in  season  lor  the 
evening  milking. 

To  anticipate  a  little,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
it  may  be  here  said  in  regard  to  some  of  the  religious 
opinions  which  beheld  in  mature  life,  that  Mr.  Fitz 
received  his  theological  training nt  Andover  Theloogi- 
eal  Seminary,  under  the  distinguished  professors  who 
had  raised  it  to  an  eminent  power  in  the  land.  He 
then  accepted  and  ever  held  the  doctrines  there 
taught,  which  were  in  full  accord  witli  the  orthodox 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church.  But  while  he  re- 
ceived these  ami  held  them  firmly,  he  held  them 
broadly.  He  had  little  sympathy  with  narrow  inter- 
pretations of  great  truths,  and  was  free  from  the  un- 
charitableuess  which  comes  from  the  magnifying  of 
minor  points.  While  as  a  Calvinist  he  adopted  Cal- 
vin's views,  he  yet  took  them  with  such  modifications 
as  more  quiet  times  and  a  wider  learning  had  sug- 
gested. But  the  deep,  underlying  foundation  of  his 
religious  faith  was  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  This 
he  read  and  pondered  all  his  life,  and  upon  this  rested 
his  belief  that  the  Son  of  Cod  hail  made  provi- 
sion for  the  salvation  of  all  and  not  for  that  of  an 
elect  few  only.    Hence,  he  urged  all  men  to  repent, 
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inasmuch,  as  faith  and  repentance  made  salvation 
possible  to  all. 

He  had  little  taste  for  polemical  divinity,  not  very 
much  for  metaphysics,  by  which  almost  anything  can 
l>e  proved,  and  no  admiration  whatever  for  hair-split- 
ting theorists.  As  was  usual  in  his  day,  he  preached 
doctrinal  sermons  from  time  to  time  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  people,  but  with  an  unfeigned  respect  for 
the  views  of  others  from  whom  he  diU'ered  upon  unes- 
sential points.  Both  the  conservative  bent  of  his 
mind  and  his  wide  knowledge  of  mankind,  led  him 
naturally  to  this,  as  well  as  a  native  courtesy  which 
never  forsook  him.  But  this  was  not  the  courtesy  which 
weakness  or  timidity  engenders.  Fear  was  an  emo- 
tion to  which  he  was  a  stranger.  If  attacked,  he  was 
always  ready  to  encounter  heavy  blows,  and  return 
them  if  necessary,  not,  however,  from  any  love  of  con- 
test, but  from  loyalty  to  what  he  deemed  the  right. 
Consequently,  like  most  peace-loving  men  of  like 
character,  he  was  very  rarely  assailed. 

Such  was  the  ancestry,  bent  and  religious  training 
of  the  young  minister,  who,  on  the  26th  day  of  J  une, 
1820,  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  his  career,  ga/.ing 
into  a  future  which  his  dark  eye  could  not  penetrate, 
with  faith  and  a  hearty  submission  to  the  will  of 
him  to  whom  he  had  consecrated  his  every  power. 

But,  he  was  not  to  go  on  far  alone.  Protestantism 
has  never  favored  the  celibacy  of  its  clergy.  It  has 
rather  made  prominent  the  injunction  of  the  great 
a[>ostle  that,  "A  bishop  must  be  the  husband  of  one 
wife."  Mr.  Fitz's  parishioners  could  not  consent 
that  he  should  serve  them  unaided,  and  his  own  lov- 
ing nature  was  in  accord  with  their  wishes. 

The  writer  of  this  memorial  sketch  would  be  un- 
worthy of  his  delicate  trust,  if  he  omitted  a  passing 
tribute  to  the  gifted  woman  who  soon  after  the  pas- 
tor's installation  became  his  wife.  She  was  the 
oldest  daughter  of  the  Kev.  Moses  Sawyer,  of  Hen- 
niker,  X.  IP.  who,  for  nearly  twenty-four  years,  had 
been  the  faithful  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
of  that  town,  where  she  was  born  on  the  8th  day  of 
.May.  180-1,  mill  subsequently  reared,  amid  the  duties 
of  a  country  ministerial  life. 

We  omit  all  record  of  her  earlier  years,  except  to 
note  that  she  received  her  higher  education  partly  at 
Byficld  Academy,  then  in  charge  of  Iiev.  Joseph 
Emerson,  and  partly  at  Deny  Female  Academy,  of 
which  Miss  Grant  and  Mary  Lyon  were  the  in- 
structors. 

After  her  graduation,  she  was  herscjf  a  teacher 
until  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Fitz,  on  the  5th  day  of 
September,  182(5,  transferred  her  from  a  New  Hamp- 
shire School  to  a  Massachusetts  parsonage. 

Mr-.  Fit/,  brought  to  her  new  home  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  a  New  England  pastor's  wife.  This 
she  had  acquired  in  the  best  of  all  schools,  that  of  ex- 
perience; and,  from  the  lips  and  lives  of  the  best  of 
all  teachers,  those  of  her  father  and  mother. 

She  possessed  high  mental  endowments  which  had 
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been  enhanced  in  power  by  thorough  training.  She 
naturally  took  broad  views  of  a  subject,  and  had  a 
ready  insight  to  its  vital  points.  Having  the  rare 
power  to  divest  herself  of  all  personal  predilections, 
when  her  opinion  was  asked,  and  to  look  disinter- 
estedly at  the  matter  under  consideration  from  all 
sides,  she  almost  uniformly  reached  correct  con- 
clusions. She  had  common  sense — the  gift  of  God — 
in  large  measure.  Courage  she  also  had,  and  was 
undaunted  in  the  presence  of  obstacles.  Possessing 
executive  and  organizing  ability,  she  was  naturally 
a  leader  in  her  husband's  parish  ;  not  from  choice, 
but  from  the  demands  of  her  position  and  of  her  as- 
sociates. Skillful  was  she  in  dissipating  the  apathies 
and  in  allaying  the  various  frictions,  not  unfrequently 
present  in  society  work;  mingling  love  with  energy 
and  intuitively  comprehending  the  various  forces 
operating  to  advance  or  retard  its  progress. 

Besides  these  qualities,  the  power  of  which  time 
and  experience  greatly  enhanced,  to  Mrs.  Fit/,  was 
given  great  sweetness  of  disposition  and  marked  come- 
liness of  person.  Natural  grace  of  manner,  and  a 
charming  affability,  founded  upon  innate  modesty 
and  brilliancy  of  intellect,  combined  to  give  her 
presence  an  unusual  attractiveness.  Both  at  home 
and  in  society,  these  marked  characteristics  secured 
to  her  the  popularity  which  usually  attends  upon  the 
gifted  and  the  good. 

She  was  always  accessible  to  all  who  would  ap- 
proach her.  To  the  burdened  soul  which,  in  1 1 -s  per- 
plexity confidentially  sought  her  advice,  she  gave 
wise  counsel  mingled  with  the  most  delicate  sym- 
pathy. The  giddy  and  the  wayward  were  rebuked  so 
lovingly  that  they  blessed  in  very  gratitude  the  hand 
which  chastened  them.  Her  ministrations  to  the 
sick  were  abundant,  and  in  her  presence  there  was 
healing. 

At  the  general  assemblages  at  the  parsonage  from, 
time  to  time,  she  dispensed  hospitality  mingled  with 
grace  and  seasoned  with  love.  The  kindly  glances  of 
her  dark  eyes  and  the  graceful  pose  of  her  attractive 
figure  increased  the  fascination  of  her  conversation. 
Jt  was  natural  for  her  to  lie  agreeable,  ami  she  knew 
not  how  to  be  otherwise.  Indeed,  Madame  Ilccamier, 
in  her  splendid  salon,  surrounded  by  the  beauty  and 
talent  of  the  French  capital,  never  presided  with 
more  grace  and  sweetness  than  did  she  on  those  sim- 
ple occasions.  We  must  not  be  surprised,  therefore, 
at  the  remark'  of  one  who  knew  her  well,  "She  had 
never  a  peer  in  Ipswich." 

For  nearly  forty  years  Mrs.  Fitz  discharged  with 
great  ability  the  double  duties  which  she  had  as- 
sumed with  her  marriage  ring.  She  was  faithful  to 
her  family,  and  faithful  to  her  husband's  people, 
and  when,  in  January,  1862,  her  pure  spirit  rose  to 
companionship  with  ''the  just  made  perfect,"  and  her 
mortal  remains  were  lowered  tenderly  to  their  hist 
rest,  hot  tears  fell  upon  the  cold  ground,  and  hearts 
ached  with  a  sorrow  as  lasting  as  life. 
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In  about  a  year  after  his  settlement,  the  death  of 
Dr.  Dana  left  Mr.  Fitz  sole  pastor  of  his  church  and 
society.  He  accepted  willingly  rhe  increase  of  labor 
which  this  event  devolved  upon  him.  He  was  fortu- 
nate in  his  people  who  were  reasonable,  peaceful  and 
intelligent.  Part  of  them  resided  in  the  village,  and 
a  part  upon  some  of  the  hay  farms  for  which  Ipswich 
is  so  celebrated.  They  were  not  rich,  yet  poverty 
was  unknown  to  them.  They  were  blessed  with  that 
golden  mean  of  life's  condition  for  which  the  Hebrew 
sage  so  wisely  besought  his  God. 

With  the  acres  of  their  forefathers,  they  had  in- 
herited the  traditions  of  two  hundred  years  or  more. 
These  were  influencing  and  moulding  their  characters 
constantly.  The  generations  of  many  of  the  families 
of  Mr.  Fitz's  parish  went  back  in  unbroken  succes- 
sion to  the  foundation  of  the  town.  They  were  good 
old  English  stock,  with  hearts  of  oak;  stock  which 
had  been  improved  by  transplanting,  and  grew  better 
continually.  They  were  a  people  who  feared  God, 
and  respected  every  man  entitled  to  respect.  No 
where  outside  of  New  England  can  such  a  commun- 
ity be  found,  a  happy  society  of  villagers  and  farmers 
which  had  flourished  for  two  hundred  years,  without 
deterioration,  upon  a  fertile  tract  of  coast  land,  with 
three  thousand  mile3  of  ocean  in  front  of  them,  and 
three  thousand  miles  of  continent  behind  them.  The 
ocean  was,  and  had  ever  been,  a  blank.  Over  the 
continent  the  waves  of  new  populations  had  been  ad- 
vancing continually,  a  hundred  miles  each  decade,  to 
meet  ere  long  the  great  Pacific  Sea,  whose  eastern 
billows  wash  the  Occident,  and  whose  western  breakers 
dash  upon  the  shore  of  the  orient.  Yet  the  Ipswich 
farms  were  to  change  only  to  increased  productiveness, 
and  the  village  to  wider  borders  and  greater  beauty. 

Among  this  people  Mr.  Fitz  went  in  and  out,  a 
welcome  visitor  at  every  house.  He  had  come  among 
them  to  stay.  For  better  or  worse  they  had  taken 
him  and  he  them,  and  the  bond  which  united  both  in 
one  was  to  endure  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  soon 
learned  their  habits  of  life  and  thought,  and  so  ad- 
justed his  ways  to  theirs,  that  lie  canto  into  their 
sympathies  and  gained  their  confidence  anil  love. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  characteristics  of 
his  pastorate  was  the  mutual  affection  and  respect 
which  ever  existed  between  him  and  the  people  of 
his  charge. 

In  labors  for  their  good  he  abounded.  He  preached 
a  carefully- writ  ten  sermon  the  forenoon  and  after- 
noon of  every  Sunday,  and  conducted  a  less  formal 
meeting  for  conference  and  prayer  in  the  evening. 
Besides  these,  he  held  frequent  week-day  meetings  in 
the  rural  parts  of  his  parish,  and  for  many  years,  as 
chaplain  of  the  county  almshouse,  held  there  a  Sun- 
day morning  service.  Yet  his  strength  failed  not, 
and  he  never  grew  weary  in  his  work.  He  had 
scarcely  a  vacation  in  all  his  life.  His  chief  recrea- 
tion was  in  the  variation  of  his  daily  duties. 

In  his  pulpit,  his  full  figure  clothed  with  scrupu- 


lous neatness,  his  dark  eye  and  fine  face  enhanced 
the  effect  of  his  ministrations.  His  manner  was 
simple  and  reverential.  He  never  assumed  familiarity 
with  the  Deity,  but  seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  a  sol- 
emn thing  to  minister  at  God's  altar,  and  to  be  deeply 
sensible  of  the  responsibility  of  standing  between 
Him  and  those  he  sought  to  aid. 

His  sermons  were  logical,  lucid,  earnest,  practical. 
He  drew  his  illustrations  largely  from  sacred  history. 
Whatever  the  subject  discussed,  the  application  was 
close  and  personal  to  every  heart.  The  commonest 
individual  could  understand  his  message  and  retain 
in  mind  the  truths  uttered  in  his  hearing.  He  was 
always  animated,  and  at  times  eloquent.  His  prayers, 
which  were  filial,  earnest  and  expectant,  were 
prompted  by  his  nice  appreciation  of  the  wants  of 
those  for  whom  he  plead.  He  had  a  strong,  clear, 
flexible  voice,  and  so  read  the  sacred  scriptures  that 
his  simple  reading  became  a  luminous  commentary  to 
those  who  listened. 

He  could  hardly  be  called  a  literary  man  ;  yet  a 
perusal  of  some  of  his  written  sermons  proves  that  he 
wielded  a  pen  of  much  ability,  evidently  writing  with 
fluency,  and  always  with  clearness  and  vigor.  His 
reading  was  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  average 
minister  of  his  time.  Some  of  his  discourses  on  spe- 
cial occasions,  which  have  been  published,  and  are 
models  of  their  kind,  afford  evidence  of  the  possession 
by  their  author  of  broad  views  and  a  well-trained 
mind.  But  his  regular  clerical  duties  absorbed  his 
time,  and  to  these  he  gave  his  strength. 

Dr.  Fitz  understood  perfectly  the  character  of  all 
his  people,  and  how  to  influence  them  for  good.  In- 
deed, he  measured  their  several  capacities  for  excel- 
lence, and  was  reasonable  in  his  expectations  and  pa- 
tient. He  attempted  the  possible  only,  but  never 
sought  the  manifestly  unattainable.  Like  all  active 
clergymen,  his  course  was  at  times  through  channels 
narrow  and  devious,  with  Scylla  on  one  side  and 
Charybdis  on  the  other  ;  yet  he  was  never  wrecked 
mi  either  shore.  An  amusing  incident,  which  oc- 
curred one  Sunday  morning  during  our  late  war,  will 
illustrate  his  skill  on  such  occasions.  His  people 
were  divided  in  their  sympathies  for  the  two  contend- 
ing parties.  As  he  was  going  out  of  church  at  the 
close  of  the  service,  a  good  deacon  of  democratic  pro- 
clivities whispered  sternly  in  his  car:  "You  were 
altogether  too  outspoken,  sir,  in  your  prayer  this 
morning;  your  plainness  of  speech  will  give  just 
offense."  Farther  down  tli3  aisle  he  encountered  a 
second  official  of  the  same  grade,  who  also  whispered, 
as  he  passed  him,  "  Too  lukewarm,  sir,  too  lukewarm, 
you  didn't  come  come  up  to  the  mark."  These  con- 
flicting assurances  which  offset  one  another,  were 
answered  by  a  silent  smile,  and  in  a  few  days  both 
his  friends  were  complaisant  again. 

Dr.  Fitz  mingled  little  in  civil  affairs,  and  probably 
never  held  a  political  office  in  all  his  life.  But  he 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  general  welfare,  and  with 
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enowtent.itious  independence  exercised  his  rights  of 
citizenship.  He  rejoiced  in  the  prosperity  of  his 
townsmen,  and  was  always  ready  to  aid,  as  lie  could, 
in  the  promotion  of  their  interests.  He  did  much 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  of  Ipswich,  and 
to  the  furtherance  of  all  useful  local  enterprises,  he 
never  declined  to  lend  a  willing  hand. 

lie  possessed  courage,  and  was  rarely  disheartened. 
But  his  was  a  courage  based  upon  knowledge,  guided 
By  wisdom  and  sustained  by  activity.  He  believed 
tbat  the  realization  of  faith  came  from  persistent 
effort,  and  that  all  hopes  of  success  without  this  were 
vain. 

But  the  most  marked  trait  in  his  character  was  his 
abounding  love  for  all  mankind.  It  was  the  domin- 
ant quality  of  his  nature.  His  appeals  in  behalf  of 
the  eti'ete  nations  of  the  East  manifested  it,  and  this 
prompted  his  earnest  calls  in  aid  of  the  missionaries 
upon  our  Western  frontier;  thus  laboring  to  mould 
into  homogeneity  and  elevate  to  a  higher  manhood 
the  discordant  populations  which  have  come  to  us 
from  the  nations  beyond  the  sea.  Everything  which 
promised  highest  good  to  his  fellow-men  commanded 
at  once  his  interest. 

Particularly  strong  was  his  love  for  children,  who, 
apprized  of  this  by  their  unerring  instincts,  returned 
it  in  full  measure.  With  their  love  they  mingled 
respect,  but  never  fear.  Sober  Ipswich  never  enjoyed 
a  more  charming  sight  than  that  of  the  sleigh  of  the 
good  doctor,  when  carrying  his  children  to  their 
school,  into  which  others  had  climbed,  and  piled  one 
upon  another,  until  it  was  full,  and  more  than  lull. 
As  he  sped  along  as  best  he  could,  buried  in  this  liv- 
ing load  of  clamorous  joy,  no  heart  beat  happier 
than  hid  own.  Was  all  this  a  little  thing  and  unim- 
portant? It  was  a  significant  one,  and  thoughtful 
observers  saw  more  than  the  animated  pile,  and  re- 
membered that  childhood  would  soon  grow  to  youth, 
and  youth  in  a  short  time  change  to  maturity,  but, 
that  the  love  then  engendered  would  never  grow  cold, 
and  the  guud  counsels  which  it  enfolded  would  never 
he  forgotten. 

It  was  his  in  variable  custom  when  driving  upon 
the  road  to  iuvile  any  chance  footman  he  might  over- 
take to  a  seat  in  his  carriage.  One  of  his  daughters 
has  remarked  that,  when  riding  with  her  father,  and 
up  almost  to  the  time  when  she  considered  herself  a 
young  lady,  she  had  repeatedly  been  asked  to  sit  in 
his  lap  to  make  room  for  some  wayfarer  whom  he  had 
never  seen  before  and  was  most  likely'to  never  see 
again. 

The  soiled  tramp  who  called  at  his  door,  ragged 
and  redolent  perhaps  of  whiskey,  was  always  treated 
with  kindness.  He  bore  God's  image  upon  his  face, 
and  that  must  be  respected. 

The  ministry  of  Dr.  Fitz  was  a  successful  one.  His 
active  pastorate  lasted  forty-one  years.  He  and  his 
predecessor,  Dr.  Joseph  Dana,  were  the  sole  pastors 
of  the  church  for  a  continuous  period  of  one  hundred 


and  two  years,  a  fact  not  easily  paralleled.  The  re- 
cords show  that  at  the  time  of  his  settlement,  its 
members  numbered  fifty-four  and  that  three  hundred 
and  thirteen  joined  it  while  he  held  the  sacred  office, 
lint  the  most  important  acts  of  his  pastorate  were  not 
recorded  upon  the  register  of  the  church,  but  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  to  be  read  only  by  the  eye  of 
Omniscience. 

It  was  impossible  that  such  a  life,  identified  with 
all  that  was  best  in  Ipswich,  and  flowing  on  for 
nearly  half  a  century  in  a  channel  ever  widening  and 
ever  deepening,  should  fail  to  be  a  power  for  good. 
It  was  impossible  that  its  beneficent  fame  and  in- 
fluence should  be  restricted  to  the  scene  of  its  own 
labors.  As  the  decades  came  in  and  went  out, 
one  after  another,  Dr.  Fitz  became  more  and  more 
widely  known.  Neighboring  parishes  in  their  per- 
plexities sought  his  counsel.  To  pulpits  more  im- 
portant than  his  own,  he  was  invited  for  exchanges 
of  ministrations.  In  1S62  his  Alma  Mulct-,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  merit,  conferred  upon  him  a  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  rose  into  high  esteem  among 
his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  became  at  length 
an  honored  father  in  their  midst. 

But  his  heart  of  hearts  remained  where  it  had  ever 
been,  and  clung  closest  to  the  people  he  was  ordained 
to  serve.  His  settlement  had  been  for  life.  With 
the  union  then  formed  both  parties  were  sati>fied, 
and  never  wished  it  sundered.  So  it  continued  on 
until  bis  strong  arm  began  to  weaken,  and  physical 
infirmity  compelled  a  surrender  of  his  sacred  trust. 
In  1867  he  resigned  the  active  duties  of  his  ministry. 
For  two  years  longer,  in  declining  health,  he  went 
about  among  those  he  had  loved  so  long,  until,  on 
the  second  day  of  September,  1869,  "he  was  not;  for 
God  took  him."  His  manly  form  was  laid  before  the 
altar  at  which  he  had  ministered,  and  his  friend,  Dr. 
Pike,  of  Rowley,  comforted  as  well  as  he  could  the 
sad  hearts  which  had  gathered  around.  From  the 
church  it  was  borne  to  the  cemetery  near  by,  and 
laid  to  sleep  in  the  company  of  dear  ones  gone  on 
before,— there  to  rest  until  ''this  mortal  shall  have 
put  on  immortality,  and  Death  is  swallowed  up  in 
victory." 


GEXKUAL  JAMJi.s  ATPLETON. 

Among  those  who  have  done  good  and  signal  ser- 
vice in  the  cause  of  temperance,  the  name  of  the 
late  James  Appleton,  of  Massachusetts,  should  be 
held  most  gratefully  and  most  tenaciously  in  remem- 
brance by  all  who  have  faith  in  the  expediency  and 
the  necessity  of  a  prohibitory  liquor  law.  It  was  he 
who  first  publicly  maintained — as  most,  if  not  all, 
who  believe  in  total  abstinence  now  maintain  is  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  temperance  movement — that 
legislation  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  moral 
evil  except  to  aim  at  its  complete  suppression.  If 
this  is  to  be  the  legislative  policy  of  the  future  as  to 
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the  traffic  iu  intoxicating  drinks,  as  it  already  is  that 
of  several  of  the  States,  it  is  interesting  to  trace  that 
policy  to  its  source,  and  to  learn  something  of  the 
man  who  first  promulgated  it. 

James  Appleton  was  boru  in  178(>  on  the  farm  in 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  granted  to  his  ancestor,  Samuel  Ap- 
pleton, in  1636;  to  this  home  he  returned  in  his  old 
age,  when  the  work  of  his  life  was  finished,  and  there 
he  died  in  IS62.  For  many  years  his  home  was  in 
the  neighboring  town  of  Marblehead,  and  for  twenty 
years,  from  1833  to  1853,  he  resided  in  Portland,  Me. 
But  wherever  he  lived  he  was  known  and  esteemed 
for  his  interest  and  energy  in  public  affairs,  and  was 
looked  up  to  as  a  born  leader  of  men.  Though  a 
Federalist  in  politics,  he  gave  his  services,  as  a  col- 
onel of  a  regiment,  to  his  country  when  it  became  in- 
volved in  a  second  war  with  England  in  1812.  Those 
old  enough  to  remember  the  earlier  days  of  the  anti- 
slavery  movement,  if  they  know  anything  about  it  or 
those  engaged  in  it,  will  recall  the  name  of  General 
Appleton  as  conspicuous  in  that  little  band  of  men 
and  women,  who,  like  their  great  leader,  would  not 
equivocate,  who  would  not  retreat  a  single  inch,  who 
would  be  heard  and  who  were  not  afraid.  Nor  was 
he  less  earnest  in  upholding  the  saving  grace  of  total 
abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks;  but  that 
doctrine,  even  half  a  century  ago,  had  so  grown  into 
popular  favor  that  the  most  zealous  on  its  behalf  were 
not  easily  distinguished  in  the  multitude  of  its 
apostles,  nor  has  the  memory  of  them  been  so  care- 
fully preserved. 

But  it  was  James  Appleton,  as  chairman  of  a  legis- 
lative committee  to  which  had  been  referred  a  peti- 
tion in  regard  to  the  license  laws  of  Maine,  made  a 
report,  herewith  published,  which  would  in  time  be 
recognized  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  auspicious 
era  in  the  temperance  reform.  Its  argument  was  that 
inasmuch  as  "it  is  now  ascertained,  not  only  that  the 
traffic  is  attended  with  most  appalling  evils  to  the 
community,  but  that  ardent  spirit  is  entirely  useless 
— that  it  is  an  unmitigated  evil,"  the  committee,  there- 
fore, were  "  not  only  ot  opinion  that  the  law  giving 
the  right  to  sell  ardent  spirits  should  be  repealed,  but 
that  a  law  should  be  passed  bo  prohibit  the  traffic  in 
them,  except  so  far  as  the  arts  or  the  practice  of 
medicine  may  be  concerned." 

But  the  legislative  report,  though  the  most  com- 
plete, was  not  the  earliest  attempt  made  by  General 
Appleton  for  the  suppression  by  law  of  all  traffic  in 
ardent  spirits.  It  is  remembered  in  his,  family  that 
he  dated  his  convictions  upon  the  subject  from  the 
year  1831.  It  came  to  him — when  listening  to  an 
earnest  debate  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  of 
which  body  he  hail  been  a  member — as  a  sudden  rev- 
elation, as  a  discovery  in  morals,  that  the  way  to  stop 
intemperance  was  to  stop  it.  If  the  drinking  of 
spirits  was  always  wrong  and  dangerous,  and  the 
source  of  all  the  monstrous  evils  charged  to  it,  then 
it  was  not  to  be  tolerated,  nor  dallied  with  by  license 


laws,  but  put  an  end  to.  If  there  was  no  liquor,  there 
would  be  no  drunkenness;  if  the  sale  was  made  ille- 
gal, the  traffic  in  it  and  the  use  of  it  would  become 
disgraceful  as  well  as  dangerous.  It  might  not,  in- 
dued, be  possible  to  suppress  it  altogether  and  at  once 
by- act  of  the  Legislature;  but,  as  an  argument,  this 
was  just  as  true  of  the  laws  against  murder,  arson, 
forgery,  theft,  or  any  other  acknowledged  crime, 
which  bad  men  would  still  commit  in  defiance  of  the 
law. 

Though  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that  he  had 
discovered  the  true  remedy  for  the  monstrous  evil, 
the  first  application  he  proposed  was  tentative  and 
indirect;  not  that  he  wanted  faith  in  the  perfect 
efficacy  of  that  remedy,  but  he  doubted  if  the  public 
mind  was  yet  ready  for  heroic  treatment.  Accord- 
ingly, he  prepared  a  petition  to  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature — this  was  before  he  removed  to  Portland, 
and  when  he  was  residing  at  Marblehead— praying 
that  the  sale  of  liquor  in  any  quantity  less  than  thirty 
gallons  be  forbidden  by  law. 

The  proposition  was  clearly  meant  as  the  first  step 
toward  absolute  prohibition  ;  indeed  there  was  no 
pretence  in  the  petition  of  concealing  the  hope  of  its 
author  that  a  limitation  of  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits 
to  a  minimum  of  thirty  gallons  would  take  from  the 
large  majority  of  drunkards  all  chance  of  getting 
drunk.  The  purchase  of  rum  in  so  large  a  quantity 
would  be  beyond  their  means,  while  the  moderate 
drinker  who  could  afford  it  would  easily  and  almost 
unconsciously  abandon  a  habit,  unless  very  firmly 
fixed,  which  called  for  more  forethought  and  larger 
immediate  outlay  than  the  gratification  was  worth. 

But  even  this  compromise  aroused  more  opposition 
than  probably  General  Appleton  was  prepared  for. 
The  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Temperance  Society, 
a  liev.  Mr.  Hildreth,  pounced  upon  it  at  once  as  a 
mischievous  measure.  His  notion  evidently  was  that 
among  the  "  inalienable  rights"  of  man  was  the  right 
to  rum.  He  fairly  represented  the  timid  public 
opinion  of  that  day,  which  in  the  temperance,  as  in 
the  anti-shivery,  movement,  shrunk  from  any  denun- 
ciation in  "harsh  language"  of  a  popular  wrong,  and 
from  any  proposed  remedy  that  would  be  pronounced 
"radical."  Moral  suasion"  was  the  cant  phrase  of 
the  time,  and  if  there  were  a  few  tender  souls — 
Mr.  Hildreth  may  have  been  one  of  them — who  used 
the  term  in  its  true  sense,  with  the  multitude  it  only 
meant  that  they  would  not  tolerate  any  onslaught 
upon  evil  which  rellected  upon  respoctable  sinners, 
was  likely  to  open  their  eyes  and  bring  them  to  re- 
pentance. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Hildreth  and  that  of  another 
writer,  who  signs  himself  "  Han  vers,"  show  the 
spirit  in  which  General  Appleton's  moderate  pro- 
posal was  met.  He  was  quick  to  reply  whether  to 
argument  or  cavil,  ami  in  three  clear  and  forcible 
letters  signed  "Essex,"  to  be  found  in  the  Salem  Ga- 
zette of  February,  1832,  he  sets  forth  his  reasons  for 
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the  faith  that  is  in  him,  and  the  real  object  he  had  in 
view  in  the  petition.  On  one  point,  however,  he  ac- 
knowledged his  error,  and  accepted,  in  his  own  way, 
the  rebuke  of  his  opponents.  He  ought  not,  he  con- 
fessed, to  have  asked  the  Legislature  for  a  limitation 
in  the  traffic  in  ardent  spirits,  whether  to  thirty  gal- 
lons or  any  other  quantity.  The  trade,  it  was  plain 
to  him  now,  should  be  not  regulated,  but  prohibited. 
The  opposition  he  had  aroused  was  an  evidence  of 
the  foolishness  of  any  proposed  compromise  between 
right  and  wrong.  He  meant  prohibition,  and  ought 
to  have  said  so  directly,  rather  than  have  conde- 
scended to  an  expedient  which  pleased  nobody  and 
would  deceive  but  few.  "  I  made  a  great  mistake," 
he  said  to  a  member  of  his  family — "a  great  mis- 
take." And  this  he  publicly  reiterates,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, in  a  postscript  to  his  third  and  final  letter, — 
"We  wish  the  prayer  of  the  petition  had  been  with- 
out any  qualification,  for  its  authors,  we  believe,  in- 
tended the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  traffic,  as  their 
argument  abundantly  evinces."  lint  here  was  the 
end  of  the  matter.  Perhaps  he  had  gained  all  he  had 
hoped  for  in  provoking  some  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  petition,  which  probably 
nobody  but  himself  would  have  signed,  was  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature. 

Here  for  <hc  first  time  prohibitory  legislation  was  pro- 
posed, though  with  no  other  immediate  result,  appar- 
ently, than  to  convince  its  author  that  the  opposition 
to  it  would  be  formidable,  if  not  insurmountable.  He 
may  have  been  for  a  time  discouraged,  but  he  was  not 
defeated.  He  knew  he  was  right,  and  he  had  learned, 
moreover,  a  lesson  of  practical  value.  If  ever  again 
he  could  make  an  opportunity  to  urge  his  principles 
upon  any  legislative  body,  tbere  should  be  no  mistake 
of  a  want  of  directness  in  his  method. 

Meanwhile  he  had  removed  to  Portland,  and  in 
1836  lie  was  elected  a  member  to  the  Maine  Legisla- 
ture. The  opportunity  he  had  waited  for  came  when 
a  petition  on  the  license  laws  was  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  which  he  was  chairman.  He  could  speak 
now  with  a  certain  authority,  and  did  not  need,  even 
were  he  so  minded,  to  appeal  to  public  attention  by  I 
the  suggestion  of  an  indirect  and  experimental 
measure.  The  whole  subject  was,  no  doubt,  much 
clearer  in  his  mind  than  when  he  put  forth  his  thirty 
gallons  petition,  and  he  was  ready  to  meet  the  unbe- 
lieving or  the  timid  at  all  possible  points  of  difficulty 
or  objection.  He  covers  the  ground  so  completely, 
presents  his  argument  so  frankly,  confidently  and 
forcibly,  that  the  report  might  go  before  any  State 
Legislature  to-day  as  an  exhaustive  presentation  of 
the  whole  question  of  prohibition. 

The  report,  of  course,  was  laid  upon  the  table,  and 
it  is  n>t  remembered  whether  it  gave  rise  to  any 
debate.  Very  likely  not  ;  for  doubtless  to  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  honorable  members,  it  seemed  as  pre- 
posterous as  it  was  novel,  and  not  even  worth  talking 
about.    Nevertheless,  "The  Maine  Law  "  was  born 


then  and  there,  though  it  was  not  till  nine  years  later 
that  the  first  tentative  act  was  passed  as  the  begin- 
ning of  prohibitory  legislation.  The  years  of  agita- 
tion  and  discussion  which  preceded  and  prepared  the 
way  for  legislation  also  had  a  beginning,  and  there  is 
neither  record,  nor  tradition,  nor  memory  of  the  old- 
est inhabitant  that  can  trace  it  beyond  the  Appleton 
Report  to  the  Maine  Legislature  of  183(1-37,  unless  it 
be  to  the  Appleton  petition  to  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  of  1S32.  But  both  came  from  the  same 
man,  and  together  (hey  leave  nothing  more  to  be 
said  as  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  this  special 
temperance  policy.  James  Appleton,  as  a  private 
citizen  of  Massachusetts,  publicly  suggested  in  1832 
the  wisdom  of  a  prohibitory  liquor  law,  and  in  1S37 
the  same  James  Appleton,  as  a  member  of  the  Maine 
Legislature,  urged  upon  that,  body  the  enactment  of 
such  a  law.  When  at  last,  in  1851,  the  "Maine 
Law,"  as  it  now  stands  upon  the  statute-books  of  the 
State,  was  passed,  it  was  a  fitting  recognition  of  bis 
early  devotion  to  the  principle  of  prohibition  that  he, 
among  others,  should  have  been  called  upon  to  aid  in 
the  preparation  of  the  act. 

He- lived  to  see  ten  years  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
perfected  law  in  Maine  and  in  other  States.  It  was, 
in  spirit  and  purpose,  of  his  own  devising,  and  he 
would  sometimes  speak  at  his  own  fireside  with  nat- 
ural pride  and  profound  thankfulness  of  the  result  of 
his  work.  But  he  left  it  to  others  to  show  at.  some 
future  time  how  much  was  due  to  his  foresight,  his 
keen  moral  sense  and  his  courage. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  stone  over 
General  Appleton's  grave  in  Ipswich  : 

"A  Philanthropist,  a  Patriot  and  a  ChriHtian." 

He  served  his  fellow-men,  his  country  and  his  God 
by  laboring  for  the  emancipation  of  the  American 
slave. 


HON.  CHAELES  KTMJiALL. 

Charles  Kimball  was  born  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  on 
December  24,  L798.  His  parents  were  Jeremiah  and 
Lois  Kimball.  Twelve  children  were  born  to  them, 
of  whom  be  was  the  youngest.  II is  mother  was  of 
the  Choate  family,  of  Essex,  made  famous  by  the 
"great  Rufus."  His  father  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Richard  Kimball,  who  came  from  Ipswich,  Eng- 
land, in  1G34,  the  same  year  in  which  its  namesake 
on  this  side  of  the  water  began  its  existence  as  a  body 
corporate.  This  ancestor  located  in  Watertown, 
Mass.,  but  three  years  later,  1637,  removed  to  Ips- 
wich, and  there  made  a  permanent  settlement;  and 
from  that  date  to  the  present  the  male  line  in  Ips- 
wich has  been  unbroken.  The  father  of  Charles, 
like  his  progenitors,  was  of  sturdy  mould,  and  "  hon- 
est, manly  and  efficient."  Of  the  twelve  children, 
five  of  them  attained  the  age  of  more  than  eighty 
years,  two  of  them  the  age  of  seventy-live  or  more, 
one  the  age  of  ninety-one  and  another  the  a£o  of 
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ninety-seven,  a  remarkable  record  of  longevity  for 
one  single  family.  In  1S15,  when  Charles  was  sixteen 
years  old,  he  entered  the  office  of  Nathaniel  Lord, 
Jr.  (who  married  his  sister  Eunice,  and  who  was 
the  father  of  the  late  Judge  Otis  P.  Lord),  in 
Ipswich,  then  register  of  probate,  and  at  the  same 
time  became  a  member  ot  his  family.  He  began  ac- 
tive life  with  few  educational  privileges,  but  the  head 
of  the  family  in  which  he  made  his  home  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College,  a  man  of  letters,  of  ex- 
act knowledge  and  accurate  business  methods,  and  of 
the  advantages  these  afforded  he  fully  availed  him- 
self. In  1827  he  was  elected  colonel  of  one  of  the 
militia  regiments  from  the  office  of  adjutant,  the  lat- 
ter being  equal,  only  in  rank,  to  the  modern  lieuten- 
ant, a  very  marked  promotion,  and  the  cause  of  many 
heart-burnings  at  the  time,  but  soon  forgotten,  as  his 
special  fitness  for  the  position  became  apparent.  His 
precision  and  promptness  in  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties was  readily  acknowledged,  and  his  dignified  and 
soldierly  bearing  and  easy  and  graceful  horsemanship 
won  many  commendations.  In  1S30  he  voluntarily 
resigned  this  office,  but  the  title  followed  him  through 
life.  In  1829  he  married  Mary  Ann  Outein.  Her 
father  was  of  French  origin  ;  her  mother  of  New  Eng- 
land birth.  Three  children  were  the  fruit  of  this 
union,  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  elder  son, 
Charles  A.,  was  a  lawyer,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight;  and  the  daughter  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five.  Both  were  unmarried.  The  surviving 
son,  Edward  P.,  is  a  lawyer,  and  at  present  postmas- 
ter, and  resides  at  the  homestead.  The  wife  and 
mother  was  a  woman  of  great  intelligence,  of  remark- 
able simplicity  of  character,  of  earnest,  sincere  piety, 
faithful  in  her  conjugal  relations  and  her  filial  duties, 
and  self-sacrificing  to  the  last  degree  in  her  devotion 
to  her  family.  In  183G  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate,  and  served  therein  till  1840,  the  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Everett  being  then  Governor.  This  was  also  a 
marked  honor,  as  he  had  had  no  previous  legislative 
experience.  From  1841  to  1847  he  was  county  com- 
inissuiuor,  and  perhaps  the  highest  compliment  ever 
paid  him  was  thai  of  one  of  his  associates  on  this 
board  who  remarked  that  he  "  never  saw  a  man  so 
anxious  to  know  and  do  the  right."  In  politics  he 
was  a  Whig,  but  upon  the  dissolution  of  that  party, 
he,  like  many  other  conservatives,  associated  himself 
witli  the  Democracy.  In  1801  he  was  candidate  for 
State  Treasurer.  In  politic!1,  as  in  everything  else, 
he  acted  from  conviction  and  principle.  He  held,  at 
different  times,  various  town  offices;  was  selectman 
one  year,  School  Committee  man  and  clerk  and  treas- 
urer of  two  boards  of  trustees  of  educational  funds 
for  many  years,  and  for  thirty  or  more  consecutive 
years  moderator  of  town  meetings.  In  1851,  on  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Lord  from  the  office  of  register  of 
probate,  he  established  an  office  in  Salem.  He  had 
been  all  this  time  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  probate 
law,  and  had  become  well  known   throughout  the 


county  as  a  practitioner  in  the  Probate  Courts  of  rare 
skill  and  experience.  In  1858,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
nine,  on  the  petition  of  Judge  Perkins,  Wm.  C.  Eu- 
dicott,  Wm.  D.  Northend  and  others  of  mark  in  the 
profession,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  a  very  high 
compliment  to  his  ability,  learning  and  personal 
worth,  and  unique  in  itself.  Hitherto  in  all  his  cases 
before  the  courts,  except  the  Probate  Court,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  call  to  his  aid  some  member  of  the 
bar;  but  now  a  wider  field  of  practice  was  open  to 
him,  and  from  that  date  to  the  close  of  his  business 
career,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his  profes- 
sion. On  the  10th  day  of  December,  1877,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine,  he  suddenly  lost,  while  in  his  office,  all 
capacity  for  business.  In  a  moment  the  power  of  con- 
nected thought  was  gone.  Everything  became  one 
confused  mass  in  his  mind,  and  in  this  condition  he 
remained  to  the  day  of  his  death,  November  30, 1880. 
It  was  not  alone  in  business  that  he  was  active.  In 
1830  he  united  with  the  South  Congregational  Church, 
in  Ipswich,  and  to  its  spiritual  welfare  gave  much  of  his 
time  and  thought.  He  served  on  church  and  parish 
committees,  was  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  for  over  forty-five  years,  and  in  18t58  was  chosen 
deacon.  He  understood  the  creed  of  his  church,  and 
could  and  did  stoutly  maintain  it  against  all  antagon- 
ism. He  was  versed  in  ecclesiastical  law,  and  was 
prominent  in  Ecclesiastical  Councils,  notably,  the 
famous  one  at  Manchester,  in  the  deliberations  of 
which  he  took  an  active  and  leading  part.  He  pre- 
pared a  paper  on  ecclesiastical  law,  which  he  read 
before  the  Essex  Congregational  Club,  and  which  was 
regarded  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  this  difficult 
and  occult  branch  of  legal  lore.  On  jhe  occasion  of 
his  funeral,  which  was  largely  attended  by  the  people 
of  the  town  and  many  others,  including  members  of 
the  bar,  his  pastor,  the  Bev.  T.  F.  Waters,  preached 
a  discourse  which  was  a  discriminating  analysis  of 
his  life  and  character,  and  a  glowing  tribute  to  his 
sterling  worth. 

At  the  December  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  18S0, 
resolutions  in  memoriam  were  ottered  by  the  Hon. 
Win.  D.  Northend,  seconded  by  James  Gillis,  Esq., 
and  responded  to  by  his  Honor,  Judge  Bacon,  the 
presiding  judge,  and  by  him  ordered  to  be  entered  on 
the  records  of  the  court. 

Such  is  the  mere  outline  of  this  long  and  useful 
life.  While  the  record  speaks  for  itself,  behind  it 
lies  the  secret  of  his  success.  Slow  and  patient  toil, 
close  application  and  an  absorbing  interest  in  his 
work,  led  him,  step  by  step,  thro'  rugged  paths  to  the 
standing  in  his  profession  which  he  attained.  Unlike 
the  majority  of  the  profession,  he  entered  upon  his 
work  without  any  knowledge  derived  from  the  text- 
books. He  learned  first  in  the  school  of  experience, 
and  then  he  sought  the  books,  and  they  accompanied 
him  in  his  labors.  His  keen  observation,  quick  per- 
ception, logical  acumen  and  retentive  memory,  en- 
abled him  to  build  on  a  sure  basis  and  to  acquire  an 
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accurate  and  precise  knowledge  of  the  law.  The 
bare  routine,  the  mere  knowing  how  to  do  a  thing, 
did  not  satisfy  him.  He  must  know  the  theory,  the 
underlying  principle  of  every  legal  rule,  and  he  delved 
deep  till  he  found  it.  With  the  law  relating  to  real 
estate,  to  trusts  and  matters  in  equity,  with  their  tech- 
nicalities and  fine  distinctions,  he  was  specially  fa- 
miliar. In  the  drafting  of  wills  and  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  probate  law  and  practice,  he  was  regard- 
ed as  authority.  His  clientage  included  every  town 
in  the  county.  For  sound  and  judicious  advice  and 
delicate  and  intricate  business  he  was  sought  after. 
He  became  an  instructor  of  those  who  desired  to 
practice  in  the  Probate  Courts,  and  many  are  they 
who  owe  all  their  knowledge  of  probate  matters  to  his 
tuition.  His  name  was  frequently  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  judgeship  of  the  Probate  Court. 
The  late  Judge  White,  of  that  court,  said  of  him, 
"No  man  was  better  fitted  than  Col.  Kimball  for 
Judge  of  Probatf."  His  qualifications  for  the  posi- 
tion were  generally  recognized,  and  he  probably  would 
have  been  so  appointed  if  he  had  urgently  pressed 
his  own  claim.  This  his  sense  of  propriety  forbade. 
While  his  business  life  covered  a  period  ofsixty-three 
years,  during  which  he  never  took  a  vacation,  and 
his  professional  services  were  in  constant  demand 
he  yet  found  time  for  other  duties.  He  responded  to 
every  call  of  the  church,  the  parish,  the  town  or  larger 
community.  Whatever  he  did  he  aimed  to  do  with 
care  and  exactness.  His  standard  was  of  the  highest. 
He  allowed  no  opportunity  for  mental  or  moral  ad- 
vancement to  escape  him.  He  was  of  an  intense  re- 
ligious nature.  As  the  Constitution  was  his  guide  in 
civil  life,  so  were  the  Scriptures  his  guide  in  moral 
action.  He  was  true  to  his  convictions,  possessed  of 
great  moral  courage,  and  when  he  had  once  deter- 
mined upon  the  right  nothing  could  swerve  him  from 
his  course  of  action.  He  had  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow-men.    They  felt  safe  with  him. 

He  was  prominent  in  every  public  gathering  of  the 
citizens  of  his  native  town.  He  presided  over  their 
meetings  with  efficiency,  impartiality,  ease  and  dig- 
nity. His  self-possession  never  forsook  him.  He  was 
a  natural  leader  of  men. 

In  temperament  he  was  moderate  and  cautious. 
His  sense  of  humor  was  keen,  and  in  repartee  he  was 
always  ready. 

In  disposition  he  was  kindly  and  sympathetic,  gen- 
erous and  liberal  in  every  good  cause,  and  his  deeds 
of  charity  were  numerous  and  at  the  same  Ume  unos- 
tentatious. He  loved  his  family,  his  home  and  the 
town. 

In  person,  he  was  of  large  stature,  well  propor- 
tioned, erect  figure,  commanding  presence  and  digni- 
fied bearing. 

In  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  when  the  chain  of 
thought  was  broken,  and  the  affairs  of  the  world 
which  once  engaged  his  attention  had  become 'a 
rnyth  to  him,  his  religious  principles  had  been  so 


firmly  grounded,  and  his  religious  observances  so 
habitual,  that  they  remained  clear  and  distinct  in  his 
otherwise  clouded  intellect,  and  still  controlled  his 
thought  and  action.  He  went  regularly  to  the  sanctu- 
ary and  to  the  weekly  meetings,  and  often  spoke  on 
religious  subjects  with  intelligence  and  force.  Dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  his  life  his  constant  plea  was  to 
"go  home,"  and  thither  he  has  gone,  leaving  behind 
him  a  fragrant  memory  and  a  shining  example  of  fi- 
delity, integrity  and  worth. 


JOHN  MERRILL  BRADBURY. 

John  Merrill  Bradbury,  born  in  Newburyport  Octo- 
ber 29,  1818,  was  son  of  Hon.  Ebenezer  and  Mrs. 
Nancy  (Merrill)  Bradbury.  Major  Bradbury,  the  fa- 
ther, was  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  town  for 
many  years,  noted  for  his  intelligence,  public,  spirit 
and  genial  temper,  and  for  his  interest  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  town.  He  was  frequently  entrusted 
with  public  office,  representing  Newburyport  in  the 
legislature  in  various  years,  from  1S28  to  1847,  at 
which  time  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  (he  House  of 
Representatives.  In  1845  and  184(1  he  was  a  member 
of  the  executive  council,  and  in  1849  he  was  chosen 
treasurer  of  the  commonwealth,  which  office  he  held 
for  two  years.  In  1853  he  was  delegate  from  the  town 
of  Newton  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
was  later  judge  of  the  Municipal  Court  in  the  town 
of  Milford,  tilling  all  the  offices  with  which  he  was 
entrusted  with  ability,  and  winning  the  confidence  of 
all  who  knew  him. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  worthy  son  of  such 
a  lather,  and  it  was  a  family  which  had  been  promi- 
nent in  New  England.  The  earliest,  immigrant  an- 
cestor was  Thomas  Bradbury,  who  came  lo  New  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1G34  as  the  agent  of  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  and  after  a  lew  years'  residence  at  Agamenti- 
cus,  now  York,  Maine,  settled  in  Salisbury,  Mass., 
where  he  was  long  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the 
town,  county  and  colony.  "His  hand-writing,  pre- 
served in  the  colony  records,  has  been  admired  tor 
clearness,  elegance  and  force,  having  no  superior  in 
our  colonial  archives.  In  every  generation  of  his  de- 
scendants there  has  been  one  or  more  prominent  in 
public  office."  There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  Thomas  Bradbury,  of  Salisbury,  was  a  son  of 
Wymond  Bradbury,  of  Wicken  Bonant  in  Es-ex,  of 
the  same  family  as  Sir  Thomas  Bradbury,  who,  in 
1500,  was  mayor  of  London,  and  that  his  mother  was 
a  niece  of  Archbishop  Whitgift. 

Mr.  Bradbury's  youth  was  spent  in  his  native  town, 
where  he  received  a  good  English  and  classical  educa- 
tion at  the  public  schools,  and  also  at  the  Duminer 
Academy  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Newbury,  while 
this  institution  was  under  the  charge  of  Nehemiah 
Cleveland,  LL.D.,  recently  deceased.  In  Newbury- 
port he  was,  at  one  time,  a  pupil  of  Albert  Pike,  the 
poet,  lawyer  and  confederate  general,  who,  in  his  old 
age,  is  a  resident  of  the  capital  of  the  country. 
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One  of  his  earliest  schoolmates  and  most  intimate 
friends  was  Rev.  George  Wildes,  D.D.,  who  was  in  the 
same  class  in  the  High  School,  in  the  Latin  Depart- 
ment of  which,  under  Roger  S.  Howard,  they  occu- 
pied neighboring  desks  and  formed  a  life-long  friend- 
ship, and  Dr.  Wildes  said  of  his  friend  that  the  sight 
of  a  mathematical  problem  was  to  him  an  inspiration, 
that  he  was  well  grounded  in  historical  studies  and 
had  a  love  for  the  English  classics. 

In  April,  183-3,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  Mr.  Brad- 
bury entered  Dickinson  College  at  Carlisle,  Penna., 
where  he  studied  three  years,  leaving  college  in  April 
1838,  after  completing  his  junior  year.  On  leaving 
college  he  visited  Philadelphia,  but  soon  returned  to 
his  native  town,  and  engaged  in  teaching  for  several 
years. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1843,  he  was  married  at 
Gloucester  to  Miss  Sarah  Ann  Hayes,  daughter  of 
Daniel  and  Abigail  (Sargent)  Hayes,  a  lady  of  culti- 
vated tastes,  who  appreciated  and  encouraged  his 
studies,  and  made  his  home  pleasaut  and  attractive. 

In  May,  1S49,  he  went  to  Boston,  and  soon  after 
received  an  appointment  to  the  second  clerkship  in 
the  State  Treasury,  and  on  the  resignation  of  the  chief 
clerk,  in  December,  1850,  lie  was  advanced  to  (ill  the 
vacancy.  Very  soon  after  this  promotion,  he  engaged 
with  Messrs.  Gilmore,  Blake  and  Ward,  bankers,  as 
their  accountant,  which  position  he  held  through  va- 
rious changes  of  the  firm  to  the  summer  of  the  year 
1SC8.  when  his  interest  in  the  house  ceased,  and  lie 
retired  with  a  competent  fortune.  Mr.  Bradbury's 
tastes  and  attainments  fitted  him  for  the  banking  busi- 
ness, and  lie  applied  himself  assiduously  to  its  duties, 
but  "luring  his  leisure  hours  he  cultivated  his  liter- 
ary tastes,  his  favorite  reading,  his  history  and  belles- 
lettres. 

Joseph  E.  Brown,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  who  was  in 
the  banking-house  with  him,  wrote  the  following, 
which  characterizes  him  in  his  business: 

"  Mr.  Bradbury's  mine  was  eminently  of  a  mnthornaticn)  ami  ana- 
lytical cast;  ami  in  almost  every  conversation  and  discussion,  whether 
upon  literature,  art,  science,  »r  religion,  the  tondency  'to  analyze  was 
apparent.  Mr.  Wake  iwwl  to  say  frequently,  thai  Mr.  llradbury  timler- 
pliiud  llie  relations  of  figures  better  than  any  man  he  know  ;  and  the  fa- 
cility lit*  displayed  in  mathematical  calculation  was  surprising.  Tlio 
following  incident  will  illustrate.  On  one  occasion,  tlio  Statu  of  Massa- 
chusetts, being  about  to  issue  u  new  loan,  submitted,  through  tho  Statu 
Treasurer,  certain  questions,  tin- answers  to  which  involved  some  very 
nice  calculations.  In  order  to  secure  accuracy  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Blake 
handed  the  qiu«tiong  to  three  clerks,  Mr.  Bradbury,  Mr.  Harris  and  my- 
self, and  requested  that  we  work  out  the  problems  independently.  Tlio 
following  morning  Mr.  Harris  and  myself  appeared  each  with  a  formid- 
able bondle  of  paper  containing  our  calculations.  Mr.  Bradbury,  how- 
ever, quietly  took  from  his  pocket  two  half  sheets  of  note  paper,  on 
which  he  had  worked  out,  by  tho  nso  of  logarithms,  the  prob'ems  which 
bad  cost  bis  junior  cl<-rke  quires  of  paper  and  the  midnight  oil.  He  had 
frequent  recourse  to  algebraic  solutions  of  problems. 

"On  one  occasion,  the  examination  of  a  foreign  account,  embracing 
many  hundreds  of  items,  resulted  in  a  discrepancy  of  just  one  penny.  I 
think  Mr.  Bradbury  ami  myself  devoted  the  greater  part  of  ten  days  to 
a  vain  m-areh  for  the  error,  so  that  filially,  utterly  vexed  and  out  of  pa- 
tience, f  threw  down  the  account  declaring  that  I  would  pursue  t lie 
matter  no  further.  I  remember  distinctly  the  unruffled  manner  of  our 
friend  on  taking  up  the  account  and  saying,  "  Joseph,  the  error  is  some- 


where, and  can  he  found."  lie  quietly,  and  I  need  hardly  say  success- 
fully, continued  the  examinations." 

In  September,  1868,  Mr.  Bradbury,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  took  passage  for  Europe.  They  travelled 
in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Italy,  (he  Ty- 
rol, Switzerland,  Germany  and  Belgium.  In  London 
they  met  his  friend  and  correspondent,  the  late  Hor- 
atio G.  Somerby,  Esq.,  like  himself  a  native  of  New- 
buryport,  who  was  of  much  assistance  in  directing 
them  to  the  points  of  interest  to  be  visited,  and  in 
whose  society  they  spent  many  pleasant  evenings 
during  their  stay  in  that  city.  Soon  after  Mr.  Brad- 
bury's arrival,  he  obtained,  through  Mr.  Somerby,  a 
reader's  ticket  at  the  British  Museum,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  to  the  department  of  Literary  Inquiry  in  the 
principal  registry  of  Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Probate, 
commonly  called  Doctors'  Commons.  After  he  had 
become  weary  with  sight-seeing,  he  spent  much  time 
in  historical  and  genealogical  research  at  these  two 
institutions. 

While  at  London  he  made  several  excursions  into 
the  country,  especially  to  places  where  his  ancestors 
lived  or  which  had  a  special  interest  to  Americans, — 
Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  WIcken  Bonant,  in 
Essex,  where  his  emigrant  ancestor  is  supposed  to 
have  been  born. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1868,  Mr.  Bradbury  left 
London,  and  the  same  evening  arrived  in  Paris, 
where  he  remained  till  the  following  spring,  and  then 
returned  to  London.  On  the  31st  of  August  he  again 
left  London  on  a  brief  tour.  After  travelling  a  few 
weeks  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, arriving  in  York  on  the  23d  of  September. 
As  several  of  the  early  settlers  of  Essex  County,  from 
whom  he  had  descended,  came  from  Yorkshire,  he 
remained  there  nearly  a  week,  employing  much  of  his 
time  in  genealogical  researches.  From  York  he  went 
to  Hull,  and  also  visited  other  places  in  the  country 
of  genealogical  interest  to  an  Essex  man,  and  on  his 
way  to  London  he  spent  one  day  in  <  Ixlbrd. 

The  following  winter  he  visited  the  continent  and 
saw  Rome  and  Naples,  and  ascended  Vesuvius,  re- 
turning to  England  in  the  autumn.  In  the  spring  of 
1870  a  lameness  came  upon  him  which  at  first  he  did 
not  suppose  to  be  serious,  but  it  was  more  than, the 
sprain  which  he  considered  it,  and  resulted  in  the 
necessity  of  amputating  his  foot. 

lie  returned  to  this  country  in  July,  1871,  and  re- 
sided in  Boston  till  the  next  spring,  when  he  pur- 
chased an  estate  in  Ipswich,  where  he  resided  till  his 
death.  His  residence  was  near  the  summit  of 'Town 
Hill,  from  which  the  tine  view  is  obtained,  which  his 
friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nason,  paints  in  such  vivid 
colors.  Here  he  died  on  Tuesday  morning,  March 
21/1870,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year,  leaving  a  widow  but 
no  children. 

In  his  will  he  left  one  thousand  dollars  to  his  na- 
tive city,  for  the  benefit  of  its  public  library,  and  two 
I  thousand  dollars  and  certain  stock  securities  to  the 
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Nrw  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society.  Both 
fhi~'-  bequests  have  been  fancied  and  named  ,;  The 
Bra <1  bury  Fund." 

Mr.  Bradbury  was  admitted  a  resident  member  of 
HtC  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society, 
April  11, 1S53,  and  in  lSt>3  he  made  himself  a  life- 
ttcmber.  From  1SG3  to  1S67  he  served  on  the  com- 
mittee on  finance,  and  from  1SG7  to  1870  was  one  of 
the  board  of  directors.  In  1860  his  eminent  fitness 
fcrthe  position  induced  the  nominating  committee  to 
tender  hirn  the  office  of  treasurer,  and  he  took  the 
matter  into  consideration,  but  finally  decided  that  he 
would  not  have  the  requisite  leisure  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  office.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
l'rince  Society  of  Boston,  and  the  Essex  Institute  of 
Salem, 

Mr.  Bradbury  published  "  The  Bennet  Family  of 
Ipswich,"  and  "The  Whitgift-Bradbury  Family," 
"A  Memoir  of  Horatio  Gates  Somerby,"  and  a  num- 
ber of  shorter  articles  in  the  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register.  Xo  better  summing  up  of  the  character  and 
Listes  of  Mr.  Bradbury  can  be  given  than  that  of  his 
friend,  Charles  W.  Tuttle,  Esq.,  who  has  himself 
since  died,  and  who  was  a  man  of  rare  discrimina- 
tion though  ardent  in  his  friendships.  Mr.  Tuttle 
says: 

"I  became  acquainted  with  the  late  Nr.  Bradbury  while  I  was  living 
Newbnryport  abont  twenty  years  ago.  Ilia  intelligence,  frankness, 
anJ  gent's  manners  attracted  ma  to  him  at  onco  ;  and  I  saw  much  of 
bim  after  T  came  to  Boston,  where  he  was  then  living. 

"  While  he  was  familiar  with  a  wide  range,  of  subjects,  beingacon- 
lUnt  reader,  there  were  two  on  which  he  nio.st  frequently  discoursed 
with  me.  Of  astronomy  he  had  considerable  knowledge,  having  been 
drawn  to  that  science  by  his  early  fondness  for  mathematics.  He 
watched  its  progress  with  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  names  and  discoveries  of  the  groat  observers  through- 
pat  the  world. 

" Bat  his  chief  delight  and  interest  were  in  the  history  and  antiqui- 
ties  of  JSew  England,  lie  had  a  keen  relish  fur  antiquarian  research, 
»nd  Purer  lust  an  opportunity  to  add  to  his  stock  of  this  kind  of  infor- 
mation. He  was  as  familiar  as  one  Could  well  bo  with  the  local  history 
of  both  batiks  of  the  Merrimae  River  where  the  early  settlements  were 
made.  His  ancestors  for  six  and  seven  generations  had  lived  and  died 
there,  and  he  knew  the  history  of  each  generation  with  marvellous 
accuracy  ami  fullness.  He  had  gathered  local  traditions  and  exam- 
ined au.  ieni  records  til!  be  was  master  of  the  history  and  genealogy  of 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  obi  families  between  Haverhill  and  Plumb 
Island. 

"  In  these  researches  ho  was  careful  and  exact  beyond  any  one  I  ever 
knew.  A  result  was  carefully  weighed,  ami  only  the  highest  degree  of 
probable  evidence  would  satisfy  him  of  its  being  true.  This  fastidious- 
ness, the  consequence  of  mathematical  training,  prevented  his  quickly 
arriving  at  results  satisfactory  to  him,  and  giving  to  tho  world  many 
things  he  hail  undertaken.  A  retentive  and  exact  memory  greatly  facil- 
itated his  investigations. 

"While  in  England,  and  suffering  from  severe  lameness,  he  found 
time  to  write  several  letters  giving  me  information  which  be  had  copied 
from  Ancient  records,  of  persons  of  my  surname  who  hail  died  there  in 
the  fore  |n»rtof  the  seventeenth  century,  and  telling  me  of  his  wander- 
ings in  that  nierry  land.  These  letters  show  how  ardently  he,  was  pur- 
suing his  inquiries,  and  how  thoroughly  ho  was  enjoying  his  rambles 
among  the  venerable  antiquities  of  England,  especially  any  connected 
with  our  New  England  forefathers. 

"  Mr.  Bradbury  was  a  man  of  largo  practical  common  sense.  There 
was  no  petty  jealousy  in  his  composition.  He  was  serene  under  all 
circumstances,  lie  loved  peace  and  minded  his  own  affair*.  I  remcili- 
ber,  with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure  and  sadness,  bow  cheerful  and 
happy  be  was  in  his  pleasant  homo  in  Jiostou  where  he  always  \*as 


when  not  at  his  office  ;  how  he  made  every  one  welcome  there,  and 
how  like  a  benediction  his  politeness  and  hospitality  wcro.  I  am  sure 
all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  bis  acquaintance  revere  bis  memory." 


RICHAKD  SUTTON  RUST,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.1 

Mr.  Rust  is  one  of  the  most  energetic,  enthusiastic 
and  successful  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  and  in  the  varied  official  positions  to  which 
he  has  been  called  has  rendered  valuable  service  and 
exhibited  rare  executive  ability  in  the  administration 
of  affairs  intrusted  to  his  care.  He  was  born  in  Ips- 
wich, Mass.,  September  12,  1815.  His  mother,  from 
whom  he  inherited  many  of  his  traits  of  character, 
was  a  woman  of  deep  piety  and  superior  attainments, 
the  daughter  of  Richard  Sutton,  distinguished  among 
his  townsmen  for  integrity,  independence  and  intel- 
ligence. He  was  left  an  orphan,  his  father  dying 
when  he  was  eight  years  old,  and  his  mother  when 
he  was  ten,  leaving  him  no  patrimony  but  a  parent- 
age spotless  and  revered.  One  of  his  uncles,  residing 
in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  gave  him  a  year's  schooling, 
where  he  first  formed  a  taste  for  study,  which  never 
forsook  him.  Another  uncle  gave  him  a  home  till  he 
was  fourteen,  during  which  time  he  was  compelled  to 
work  hard  upon  a  farm,  with  only  three  mouths' 
schooling  each  winter.  He  was  then  apprenticed  to 
learn  a  cabinet-maker's  trade,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  yearning  for  school  and  more  congenial  pur- 
suits, purchased  the  balance  of  the  apprenticeship, 
and  entered  Phillips'  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  to 
prepare  for  college. 

While  at  Andover,  the  distinguished  abolition  lec- 
turer, George  Thompson,  of  England,  visited  Phil- 
lips' Academy  and  lectured  to  the  students  on  sla- 
very. With  his  wonderful  eloquence,  wit  and  logic 
the  students  were  charmed,  and  a  large  number  of 
them  became  abolitionists  and  formed  an  anti-slavery 
society.  The  teachers  were  displeased  at  this  action, 
and  required  the  students  to  leave  the  anti-slavery 
society  or  the  academy.  Nearly  one  hundred  of 
them,  rather  than  to  give  up  their  principles  and 
rights,  left  the  school;  some  went  into  the  anti-sla- 
very field  as  lecturers,  and  others  to  institutions 
where  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  could  be  en- 
joyed. Young  Bust,  with  several  others,  went  to 
Canaan,  N.  11.,  where  an  academy  had  been  estab- 
lished upon  liberal  principles,  and  where  young  men 
and  women  of  color  were  allowed  to  enter  and  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  culture.  So  bitter  was  the  oppo- 
sition to  this  school,  because  it  extended  its  privi- 
leges alike  to  all  without  distinction  of  color,  that 
the  mandate  went  forth  that  it  must  be  broken  up, 
and  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity,  with  a  hundred 
yokes  of  oxen,  drew  the  academy  more  than  a  mile 
out  of  town  into  the  woods  and  broke  up  the  school ! 

Our  young  friend  finished  his  preparatory  studies 
at  the  W'ilbraham  Academy,  and  in  18o7  entered  the 


1  From  tho  Ohio  Encyclopaedia. 
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Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  where  lie 
was  graduated  in  1S41,  and  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  1S44.  In  1859  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Wcs- 
leyaii  University  nt  Delaware,  Ohio.  While  in  col- 
lege he  paid  his  expenses  by  teaching  and  lecturing 
winters.  He  was  one  of  the  first  anti-slavery  lec- 
turers in  Connecticut,  and  in  New  Haven  County 
was  mobbed  repeatedly  while  delivering  lectures 
against  slavery.  He  aided  the  ladies  in  organizing 
the  First  Anti-Slavery  Fair  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
published  for  that  occasion  "Freedom's  Gift,"  an 
annual  of  anti-slavery  poems  and  prose.  The  great 
anti-slavery  struggle  reached  its  height  as  lie  came 
to  bis  manhood,  and  he  did  valiant  service  in  the 
good  cause,  and  was  a  pioneer  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  grand  conflict.  In  1S42  lie 
was  principal  of  Ellington  School,  Connecticut;  in 
1843,  principal  of  Middletown  High  School.  In 
1844  he  joined  the  New  England  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  stationed  at 
Springfield,  Mass. ;  in  1S4G  he  was  stationed  at 
Worcester,  Mass. 

During  the  next  five  years  Mr.  Rust  passed 
through  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  his 
life.  He  originated  and  published  the  "American 
Pulpit,"  was  transferred  to  the  New  Hampshire  Con- 
ference, was  principal  of  the  New  Hampshire  Con- 
ference Seminary  and  Female  College,  and  was 
elected  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  for 
New  Hampshire  for  three  years.  He  delivered  pop- 
ular lectures  on  education  all  over  the  State,  awa- 
kened the  deepest  interest  in  the  schools,  assailed 
with  wit,  sarcasm  and  invectives  the  miserable  old 
school-houses,  and  did  a  grand  work  in  introducing 
into  New  Hampshire  good  school  houses,  teachers' 
institutes  and  an  improved  system  of  common-school 
education. 

In  1 350  Dr.  Rust  was  transferred  from  the  scenes 
of  his  early  struggles  and  triumphs  to  the  Cincinnati 
Conference.  The  name  and  character  of  the  man 
preceded  him  in  the  West,  and  ho  was  at  once  wel- 
comed tn  active  service  in  the  leading  enterprises  of 
the  church,  lie  was  four  years  president  of  the  Wil- 
berforce  University,  at  Nenia,  Ohio,  after  which  he 
became  pastor  of  Morris  Chapel,  Cincinnati,  where 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Wesleyan  Female 
College,  Cincinnati,  where  he  remained  until  the  old 
college  was  sold  and  vacated,  and  the  school  was 
suspended  until  the  new  college  could  be  erected. 
He  was  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Western 
Freediucn's  Aid  Commission,  and  in  connection  with 
Bishops  Clark  and  Walden,  aided  in  the  •organiza- 
tion of  the  Frecdmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  has 
been  its  corresponding  secretary,  and  has  'discharged 
its  duties  with  such  marked  efficiency  and  ability  as 
to  meet  the  highest  commendation  of  the  whole 
church.    The  society  under  the  administration  of 


Dr.  Rust,  has  established  and  sustained  in  central 
locations  in  the  South  thirty  institutions  of  learning, 
styled  seminaries,  colleges  or  universities,  for  the 
training  of  teachers  and  preachers  for  the  elevation 
of  this  long-neglected  race,  so  lately  admitted  to  all 
the  rights  and  duties  of  American  citizens.  For  the 
successful  management  of  this  important  educational 
work,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  by  his  deep,  long, 
life  interest  in  this  people,  his  attainments  as  a 
scholar,  his  previous  experience  as  an  educator  and 
shrewd  business  habits,  was  pre-eminently  fitted,  and 
the  results  achieved  by  this  society  have  exceeded 
the  highest  anticipations  of  its  friends. 

Dr.  Rust  was  successful  as  a  pastor,  a  fine  writer 
and  an  impressive  preacher;  pre-eminent  as  an  edu- 
cator, possessing  great  power  over  the  young  of  awa- 
kening them  to  high  and  noble  purpose;  and  there 
are  but  few  men  in  this  country  who  have  aided  in 
educating  so  many  of  her  youth  who  now  fill  impor- 
tant positions  in  society  and  wield  so  great  influence 
for  Christ  and  the  right.  In  his  boyhood  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  slave,  labored  for  his  emancipation, 
and  his  mature  life,  attainments  and  ample  means 
are  consecrated  to  the  preparation  of  this  emanci- 
pated people  for  the  appropriate  discharge  of  the 
important  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  freedom,  so 
that  liberty  may  prove  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse 
to  them.  As  a"  Christian  philanthropist,  he  has  done 
his  noblest  work,  and  for  this  by  a  grateful  people 
he  will  be  held  in  remembrance. 

The  society  is  now,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Rust,  establishing  a  system  of  schools  for  the  benefit 
of  whites  similar  to  what  it  has  done  for  the  colored 
people.  Little  Rock  and  Chattanooga  Universities 
and  ten  seminaries  as  feeders  have  been  established 
and  superintended  by  the  Freedtnan's  Aid  Society, 
and  the  venerable  Dr.  Rust  still  remains  as  the 
efficient  administrator  of  its  affairs. 


COL.  YOBICK  GV  HURD,  M.D. 

Col.  Hurd  was  the  eldest  son  of  Col.  Smith  and 
Mehitable  (Emerson)  Hurd,  and  was  burn  in  Lemps- 
tcr,  Sullivan  County,  N.  H.,  February  17,  1827. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  of  the  town  of 
Lempster,  Uzzel  (or  "Squire,"  as  he  was  best  known) 
and  his  brother,  Shubael  Hurd,  made  settlement. 

Shubael  and  his  wife  coming  on  horseback  from 
Connecticut  to  the  farm,  which  is  still  retained  in  the 
family.  He  was  the  first  deacon  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church,  organized  November  13,  1781,  and 
was  widely  known  as  "Deacon  Hurd." 

As  a  fruit  of  the  second  marriage  of  Deacon  Hurd 
with  Mrs.  Smith  [nee  Ames,  and  one  of  the  Fisher 
Ames  family),  two  sons  were  born,  viz:  Smith  and 
Justus  (physician). 

The  former  husband  of  Mrs.  Hurd  was  Robert 
Smith,  of  Pelerboro,  N.  H.  (a  brother  of  Judge  Jere- 
miah Smith),  to  whom  were  born  three  sons,  viz: 
Robert,  Stephen  and  Jesse  (physician)  Smith. 


IPSWICH. 


Col.  Smith  Hurd,  son  of  Shubael,  was  born  in 
Lempster,  X.  H.,  in  1S04,  ami  married  Mehitable 
Emerson. 

Col.  Hard  died  in  Marcb,  1877,  but  bis  wife  is  still 
living,  at  the  age  of  eighty-throe  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  good  health. 

Col.  Smith  Hurd  was  very  prominent  in  town 
affairs,  holding  various  offices  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility with  marked  fidelity.  He  was  captain  of  a 
Volunteer  Rifle  Company,  which  had  quite  a  local 
reputation,  and  he  was  subsequently  colonel  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  Regiment,  New  Hampshire  Militia. 

Yorick  G.  Hurd,  M.D.,  the  eldest  son  of  Col.  Smith 
and  Mehitable  (Emerson)  Hurd,  was  eminently  a  self- 
made  man,  having  in  early  life  attended  the  District 
School,  when  three  months  of  winter  teaching  was 
made  to  suffice  for  the  year. 

After  one  fall  term  at  the  academy,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  commenced  school  teaching,  working 
upon  the  farm  when  not  engaged  in  study. 

One  term  he  attended  the  Hancock  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution,  and  was  then  employed  as  a 
teacher  at  Dublin,  X.  H.,  where  he  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  that  ripe  scholar,  Rev.  L.  W.  Leonard, 
D.D.,  who  invited  him  to  his  residence  for  study  and 
rendered  him  every  possible  assistance.  • 

By  the  advice  of  Dr.  Leonard  Mr.  Hurd  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Albert  Smith, 
of  Peterboro,  X.  H.,  professor  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics  in  Dartmouth  College  March,  1850, 
teaching  the  public  Grammar  School  hi  the  winter 
and  the  Pine  Grove  Academy  in  the  spring  and  au- 
tumn for  three  years,  attending  one  course  of  Medical 
Lectures  at  Woodstock,  Yt.,  and  two  courses  at  Dart- 
mouth, graduating  November,  18o.'J,  proceeding  im- 
mediately to  Amesbury,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  where 
he  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine,  soon  secur- 
ing a  large  and  remunerative  practice. 

During  bis  long  residence  here  he  was  for  several 
years  a  member  of  the  school  committee,  and  by  his 
constant  and  untiring  efforts  materially  aided  in  the 
establishment  of  the  present  high  state  of  efficiency 
and  success  of  the  public  schools  of  the  town. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  the  military 
spirit,  inherited  from  his  father,  caused  him  to  enter 
fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  North,  and  in  September, 
18C2,  he  was  appointed  post  surgeon  at  Camp  Lander, 
Wenham,  Mass.,  and  in  December  8th  following,  was 
appointed  surgeon  of  the  Forty-eighth  Regiment- 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  following  its  fortunes  to 
New  Orleans,  where  he  was  assigned  to  the  First  Bri- 
gade, First  Division  of  the  Nineteenth  Army.  Corps, 
where  he  remained  until  June  20, 1863,  when  by  order 
of  Gen.  Auger,  commanding  the  First  Division,  he 
was  detached  and  sent  to  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  in  charge 
of  the  division  hospitals,  and  sick  and  wounded  offi- 
cers in  quarters  about  Baton  Rouge. 

Returning  home  with  the  regiment  at  the  expiration 
of  its  term  of  service,  Dr.  Hurd  was  reported  to  Sur- 


geon General  Dale,  of  this  State,  as  being  the  best 
regimental  surgeon  in  the  division  ;  certain  it  is  that 
his  regiment  had  the  smallest  sick-list  and  the  fewest 
deaths  from  disease  of  any  in  the  corps  to  which  it 
was  attached. 

The  practice  of  his  profession  was  resumed  imme- 
diately on  his  return  from  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  the  various  and  responsible  official  positions  to 
which  he  was  successively  chosen,  attest  to  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  community. 

In  18G5  and  again  in  18(36  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  and  in  January,  1866, 
while  a  member  of  the  Senate,  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Essex  County  House  of  Correction 
and  Insane  Asylum  at  Ipswich. 

Immediately  upon  the  assumption  of  the  duties  of 
the  responsible  position  of  superintendent  of  the 
house  of  correction  he  instituted  such  reforms  in  its 
management  as  secured  a  state  of  quiet  and  good  order 
among  those  placed  in  his  charge  as  had  never  been 
known  in  the  previous  history  of  the  institution,  which 
by  his  even-tempered  management  he  was  able  to 
preserve  so  long  as  the  institution  was  under  his  su- 
pervision. 

His  management  of  the  insane  soon  attracted  at- 
tention, and  for  many  years  he  was  the  consulting 
authority  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  was  often 
called  in  the  courts  as  an  expert  in  insane  cases. 

Dr.  Hurd  continued  in  the  position  of  superintend- 
ent of  these  institutions  until  January,  1887,  resigning 
his  charge  at  the  close  of  a  service  of  t,wenty-one  years 

In  1807  he  was  appointed  medical  director  of  Divis- 
ion Ma-sachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel  on  the  stall'  of  Major  General  Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  serving  in  that  capacity  eight  years. 

In  1877  Bowdoin  College  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  A.  M. 

In  April,  l!S74,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  "Manning  School  Fund," 
and  on  the  decease  of  its  president.  Otis  Kimball,  Esq. 
in  1878,  he  was  chosen  his  successor,  a  position  which 
he  still  retains. 

A  gentleman  whose  knowledge  of  the  care  of  this 
fund  is  not  to  be  questioned  says  of  Dr.  Hurd  :  "  Dr. 
Hurd  brought  to  the  councils  of  the  board  rare 
advisory  and  executive  abilities,  and  has  ever  since 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  trust  with  intelligence 
and  fidelity.  Having  in  early  years  been  a  successful 
teacher,  he  has  by  his  experience  and  by  his  friendly 
advice  and  co-operation,  stimulated  and  encouraged 
the  teachers,  contributing  thereby  very  largely  to  the 
success  and  usefulness  of  the  school," 

In  1870  he  was  appointed  by  his  excellency,  Gov- 
ernor Long,  as  medical  examiner  for  the  Second  Essex 
District,  resigning  in  1883.' 

He  is  at  the  present  time  a  trustee  of  the  Ipswich 
Savings  Bank  and  a  director  of  the  Ipswich  Gas-Light 
Company — offices  which  he  has  held  since  the  date 
of  the  charter  of  these  corporations. 
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Dr.  Hurd  was  married  to  Mary  Ann  Twitchell,  of 
Lempsier,  N.  H.,  May  17,  1853,  who  died  October  8, 
1S5S.  He  was  married  again  November  5,  1861,  to 
Bmh  Ann  Brown,  of  Salisbury,  Mass.  They  bare  no 
children  as  tbe  result  of  marriage,  but  adopted  one 
who  has  since  married  H.  K.  Dodge,  of  the  firm  of 
Dodge  &  Spiller.  of  Ipswich. 


WILLIAM  G.  BROWN. 

Says  an  old  philosopher  :  "  All  men,  whatever  their 
condition,  who  have  done  anything  of  value,  ought  to 
record  the  history  of  their  lives."  Eventful  periods 
occur  at  rare  intervals  in  the  lives  of  men  the  most 
distinguished,  but  even  in  their  more  retired  walks  of 
private  life,  there  are  few  whose  lives  are  not  marked 
by  some  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  which,  however  triv- 
ial they  may  seem,  are  yet  sufficient  to  excite  great 
interest.  The  events  which  give  the  highest  interest 
to  biography  are  of  a  volatile  and  evanescent  nature, 
and  are  soon  forgotten.  It  is  the  part  of  the  biogra- 
pher to  collect  these  passing  events  and  fijc  them  in- 
delibly on  the  page  of  history,  that  succeeding  gene- 
rations may  know  how  their  predecessors  lived,  what 
ideas  governed  them,  what  trials  and  difficulties  they 
encountered,  and  how  they  overcame  them,  and  even 
their  domestic  relations;  for  all  these  teach  a  lesson  that 
will  be  serviceable,  by  pointing  out  what  paths  lead 
to  success  and  what  roads  are  to  be  avoided  as  lead- 
ing to  failure.  There  is  none  so  humble  that  his  life 
can  fail  to  be  an  object  of  interest  when  viewed  in  the 
right  light.  How  much  more  will  this  interest  be  en- 
hanced when  we  contemplate  the  life  of  a  man  who, 
by  his  own  heroic  struggles,  has  hewn  out  his  own 
pathway  to  success,  and  compelled  the  fates  to  grant 
him  his  reward.  Most  certainly  one,  who,  entirely 
by  his  own  efforts,  has  attained  afiluence  and  social 
position,  and  through  all  the  changing  events  of  life 
ha.s  preserved  his  integrity  unimpaired,  is  well  de- 
serving of  the  pen  of  the  historian. 

"William  Gray  Brown,  son  of  Jacob  and  Frances 
Quarles  Brown,  was  born  in  Ipswich,  January  27, 
1830.  His  parents  were  both  born  in  Ossipee,  N. II., 
from  which  place  they  came  to  Ipswich,  and  made  a 
permanent  home.  They  had  six  children,  four  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Three  died  in  early  childhood. 
One  daughter,  Mary  P.,  a  young  girl  of  lovely  dispo- 
sition and  of  bright  promise,  died  in  1846  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  years. 

Jacob  Franklin,  the  eldest,  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Ipswich,  and  graduated*  at  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.  He  had  thus 
fitted  himself  to  be  an  instructor  of  youth,  and  de- 
voted his  whole  after-life  to  that  vocation.  He 
wrought  well  in  this  his  chosen  profession.  His 
knowledge  was  exact,  his  discipline  strict,  his  mode 
of  imparting  instruction  clear  and  precise,  and  he  soon 
gained  a  reputation  which  placed  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  able  instructors.     For  a  long  series  of  years 


he  taught  in  Salem,  Mass.,  and  just  prior  to  his  de- 
cease, April  20,  1S77,  be  was  bead  master  of  the  Brown 
School  in  that  city. 

Jacob  Brown,  the  lather,  was  a  farmer,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  his  farming  did  considerable  teaming 
about  the  village.  William  G.  lived  with  him  and 
worked  for  him,  when  not  at  school,  and  at  an  early 
age  learned  the  need  of  industry  and  frugality,  a  les- 
son  which  he  never  forgot  in  after  life.  His  educa- 
tional privileges  were  limited  to  the  schools  of  his 
native  town,  but  in  them  he  became  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  elementary  principles  of  a  good  Eng- 
lish education. 

Tn  his  fifteenth  year  he  left  school,  and  from  that 
time  till  the  present  he  has  been  hard  at  work,  either 
for  bis  father  or  for  himself.  At  the  time  the  first 
church  was  erected,  in  1846,  William  G.  Brown,  then 
a  mere  youth,  volunteered  to  assist  in  the  work,  and 
to  him  was  assigned  the  duty  of  drawing  the  lumber 
from  Salem,  and  for  six  consecutive  days  he  drew 
from  that  city  to  Ipswich  an  enormous  load  each  day, 
helping  to  load  and  unload,  and  taking  the  sole  care 
of  his  horses. 

"I  well  remember,"  said  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
"the  first  money  I  ever  earned.  It  was  ten  cents  paid 
me  by  Mr.  James  Fuller,  for  drawing  home  his  grist 
from  mill,  when  I  was  nine  years  old.  The  next  was 
thirty  cents  earned  in  planting."  These  sums  were 
not  spent  for  notions,  so  dear  to  the  boyish  heart,  but 
were  deposited  on  interest,  and  have  never  been  dis- 
turbed. To  this  principle  of  economy  and  the  habit 
of  saving  and  making  money  may  be  attributed  much 
of  his  subsequent  success.  Hard  work,  prudence  and 
foresight  were  the  foundation-stones  upon  which  he 
reared  the  superstructure  of  a  successful  business 
career.  At  the  age  of  eleven  years  he  commenced 
the  sale  of  pastry,  made  by  his  mother,  to  the  passen- 
gers on  the  trains  that  stopped  near  bis  father's  house 
for  water.  One-half  the  money  he' gave,  to  bis  mother, 
the  other  half  was  carefully  saved  and  put  away.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  his  lather  gave  him  "  his  time," 
and  he  began  life  on  his  own  account,  supporting  him- 
self and  every  year  adding  something  to  his  store. 
With  some  of  the  money  he  had  earned  in  his  various 
youthful  business  ventures  be  purchased  a  pair  of 
horses  and  commenced,  in  a  small  way,  the  business 
of  teaming  and  the  letting  of  horses. 

With  a  steadfast  resolution  not  to  go  beyond  his 
means,  he  worked  until  the  increase  of  bis  business 
obliged  him  to  add  to  his  facilities,  by  purchasing 
more  horses  and  by  employing  men  to  do  what  he 
himself  could  not  do.  His  father  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  ice  business,  and  among  the  first  who  brought 
coal  (Anthracite)  into  Ipswich.  Both  tbe  ice  busi- 
ness and  coal  business  were  then  small,  the  markets 
being  limited. 

For  many  years  he  was  the  sole  dealer  in  ice  and 
coal.  Jacob  Brown  died  in  1863,  and  his  son  William 
G.  succeeded  to  the  business,  and  since  that  time  he 
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lias  constantly  and  continuously  increased  it.  By 
close  application  to  the  principles  laid  down  and  the 
habits  formed  in  early  life,  by  constant  and  untiring 
labor,  and  by  prompt  attention  to  the  necessities  of 
the  hour,  he  has  established  the  most  varied  and  the 
most  extensive  business  in  his  native  town.  He  deals 
in  ice,  cutting  and  storing  annually  about  four  thou- 
sand tons.  He  deals  extensively  in  coal,  handling 
from  six  to  seven  thousand  tons  every  year,  most  of 
.which  is  sold  at  retail.  He  still  retains  the  farm 
where  his  father  lived  and  where  he  was  born,  and 
carries  it  on.  He  is  the  owner  of  the  "Agawam 
House,"  a  famous  Ipswich  hostelry.  This  house  he 
has  thoroughly  repaired,  renovated  and  enlarged,  so 
that  to-day  it  is  an  ornament  to  the  town  and  a  con- 
venient and  agreeable  stopping-place  for  its  guests. 

At  the  stable  in  the  rear  of  this  house  he  conducts 
an  extensive  livery  business.  He  employs  many  men 
in  his  various  business  operations.  He  is  a  large 
owner  of  real  estate  which  brings  him  a  good  rental 
every  month,  and  is  the  largest  individual  tax-payer 
in  the  town.  By  steady  application,  prompt  decision, 
sound  judgment,  and  carefully  looking  after  every- 
thing personally,  he  has  made  all  his  business  ventures 
profitable.  He  married  Elizabeth  M.  Cogswell, 
(laughter  of  Ebene/cr  and  Elizabeth  B.,  January  12, 
1853. 

Mrs.  Brown  proved  a  true  help-meet  to  her  hus- 
band. She  is  a  bright  clear-headed  woman.  Pos- 
sessing both  business  tact  and  energy,  she  has  ably  as- 
sisted her  husband  by  her  advice  and  counsel,  and 
with  a  capacity  for  business  possessed  by  few  women, 
she  has  made  herself  familiar  with  the  immense  busi- 
ness of  her  husband,  and  thus  has  been  able  to  advise 
him  intelligently.  She  is  a  woman  of  intellect,  taste 
and  judgment,  she  is  vivacious  and  sociable,  fond  of 
her  home,  and  a  capital  manager  of  her  household. 

William  G.  Brown  has  a  generous,  charitable  dis- 
position, free  from  every  miserly  taint.  His  hand  is 
ever  ready,  and  his  purse  ever  open  to  assist  and  aid 
anyone  in  suffering  or  want,  lie  is  never  a  harsh 
creditor,  but  always  ready  to  extend  to  the  deserving 
all  possible  leniency.  His  manners  are  kind  and  af- 
fable. He  has  never  sought  or  accepted  any  official 
position,  although  repeatedly  urged  so  to  do  by  his 
fellow-townsmen,  preferring  to  give  his  whole  time  to 
the  interests  of  his  constantly  increasing  business. 

He  enjoys  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  dwells,  and  is  recognized  as  a 
representative  business  man  and  a  prominent  factor 
in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  his  native  town. 


PAVID  TUIXAB  PERLEY. 
David  Tullar  Perley  '  was  born  in  Linebrook  Par- 
ish in  Ipswich,  January  17,  1824.     He  is  of  Puritan 
stock  and  a  descendant  in  the  seventh  generation 
from  Allan  Perley,  who  came  from  London  in  the 
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ship  "  Planter,"  and  settled  in  Ipswich  in  1035,  where 
he  died  in  1675,  aged  sixty-five  years.  His  youngest 
son  Timothy,  born  1053  ami  died  1710,  married  Dor- 
othy —  ,  by  whom  he  had  Patience,  born 

March  28,  1082;  Stephen,  bom  June  15,  108-1;  Allan, 
born  March  1,  10S8;  and  Joseph,  born  June  3,  1095. 

Stephen  died  1725,  leaving  a  son  Allan,  born  1718, 
who  died  1804,  leaving  a  son  Allan,  born  1703,  who 
died  1S43.  He  left  a  son  Abraham,  bom  1793,  who 
died  1861,  who  was  the  lather  of  David,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch. 

Abraham  Perley  was  a  farmer  and  dealer  in  cattle. 
He  lived  in  Linebrook  Parish,  where  he  owned  a  large 
farm,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  business.  David 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at  Topsfield 
and  Dn miner  Academies.  He  succeeded  to  his  fa- 
ther's business,  and  owns  the  largest  and  best  con- 
ducted farms  in  tho  western  part  of  the  town. 

He  married  first  Sophronia  O.  Plummer,  of  New- 
bury, June  12, 1851,  by  whom  he  had  one  child,  Oscar 
Wentworth,  born  March  3,  1853,  who  now  resides  in 
Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Mr.  Perley's  first  wife  died 
March  14,  1853.  His  second  wife  was  Abigail  Kent 
Stevens,  of  West  Newbury,  whom  he  married  May 
10,  1861.    They  had  three  children,  namely  : 

David  Sidney,  born  February  21, 1862.  He  married 
Annie  L.  Hart,  of  Ipswich,  February  21,  1887,  and 
resides  on  the  old  homestead  with  his  father. 

Roscoe  Damon,  bo.rn  August  11,1804.  He  fitted 
for  college  at  the  Ipswich  High  School  and  Dummer 
Academy,  and  entered  Dartmouth  College  at  the  fall 
term,  1887. 

Carrie  S.,  born  October  18,  1S05.  She  graduated 
from  the  Ipswich  High  School  in  the  class  of  1885. 

The  mother  of  these  children  died  June  19,  1879, 
aged  fifty-three  years.  He  married  Lizzie,  daughter 
of  Nathaniel  II.  Lavalette,  of  Ipswich,  October  18, 
1880,  by  whom  he  has  had  three  children,  viz:  Ches- 
ter G.,  born  November  13,  1881  ;  Mabel  A.,  born  Au- 
gust 19,  1883;  Bertha  C,  born  December  18,  1886. 

Mr.  Perley  has  never  sought  or  held  any  public 
office,  but  has  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  business 
and  has  been  very  successful,  both  as  a  farmer  and 
dealer  in  cattle. 


COLONEL  NATHANIEL  SHATSWELL. 
Colonel  Nathaniel  Shatswell  was  born  in  Ipswich, 
Essex  County,  Mass.,  November  20,  1834.  He  was 
the  son  of  John  Shatswell  and  Anne  Shatswell  nee 
Lord.  The  name  of  his  grandfather  was  Moses 
Shatswell,  that  of  his  grandmother  Sarah  Lord.  His 
ancestors  came  from  England  in  1034,  settling  in  Ips- 
wich fin  High  Street,  building  the  old  homestead, 
still  owned  by  him.  Here  they  have  always  lived,  a 
sturdy  race  of  thrifty  farmers  distinguished  for  their 
T)luck  and  indomitable  energy.  All  seem  to  have 
been  imbued  with  a  military  spirit  and  each  genera- 
tion furnished  its  soldier.  In  all  the  campaigns  and 
wars  which  the  earlier  settlers  waged  against  the  In- 
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dians  the  name  of  Shatswell  appears  among  the 
troops.  The  great-grandfather  of  Colonel  Shatswell 
served  with  distinction  in  the  American  army  during 
the  Revolution.  John  Shatswell,  his  father,  was 
captain  of  the  Ipswich  troop,  a  cavalry  company  at- 
tached to  General  Low's  brigade  of  the  militia  of 
Essex  County.  The  early  life  of  Colonel  Shatswell 
was  passed  on  his  father's  farm,  and  did  not  differ 
from  that  of  every  farmer's  son — working  on  the  farm 
in  the  summer,  attending  school  in  the  winter.  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  home 
under  the  instruction  of  his  mother  and  afterwards 
was  sent  to  "the  old  Pudding  Street  School" 
under  the  famous  master,  Jonathan  Pressey.  Sub- 
sequently, he  attended  the  Latin  grammar  school. 
Leaving  school,  he  remained  with  his  father  at  work 
on  the  farm  until  the  spring  of  1855,  when  becoming 
a  little  tired  of  farming  life  and  with  the  resistless 
curiosity  of  an  energetic  young  man,  wishing  to  see 
something  of  the  world  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native 
village,  he  went  to  East  Boston  to  live.  Here  he 
found  employment  in  a  planing-mill  and  Remained 
two  years.  The  old  Shatswell  military  spirit  began 
to  stir  within  him,  and  in  December,  1S55,  he  joined 
the  old  Boston  Fusiliers  and  continued  his  member- 
ship with  this  company  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion.  In  the  spring  of  1857  he  re- 
turned to  Ipswich  and  since  that  time  has  resided, 
with  the  exception  of  the  years  spent  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  at  the  old  homestead  on  High 
Street.  During  the  lifetime  of  his  father  he  assisted 
him  in  the  management  of  the  farm  and  since  his 
decease  has  had  the  exclusive  control  of  it.  When 
in  April,  18G1,  news  came  that  Sumter  had  been  fired 
upon  and  war  began  the  great  tidal  wave  of  patriot- 
ism that  swept  over  the  country  reached  Ipswich,  and 
the  historic  old  town  not  unmindful  of  her  ancient 
renown  at  once  proceeded  to  enlist  and  organize  a 
company.  Nathaniel  Shatswell  was  one  of  the  first 
to  cnli>t  and  was  chosen  first  lieutenant  and  commis- 
sioned May  14,  1801,  by  Governor  John  A.  Andrew. 
June  24th  the  company  left  fpswii-h  for  Fort  Warren, 
Boston  Harbor,  to  join  the  Fourteenth  Regiment 
Massachusetts  Infantry.  On  July  5th  the  company 
was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  Lieutenant  Shatswell  was  commissioned  captain. 
The  regiment  remained  at  Fort  Warren,  drilling  and 
learning  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  until  August  4,  1861, 
when  it  was  transferred  to  Washington,  and  went 
into  camp  at  Kalorama.  On  the  12th  of  August  the 
regiment  was  ordered  to  Fort  Albany,  across  Long 
Bridge  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac.  Here  it 
remained  two  years,  doing  duty  in  the  fortifications 
around  Washington,  ami  guarding  Long  Bridge  and 
other  bridges  across  the  Potomac.  January  1,  1802, 
the  regiment,  by  orders  from  the  War  Department, 
was  changed  from  an  infantry  to  a  heavy  artillery 
regiment,  two  additional  companies  were  enlisted  and 
the  regiment  was  recruited  to  its  maximum  strength 


and  was  known  as  the  First  Regiment  Massachu- 
setts Heavy  Artillery.  In  August,  18G2,  when  General 
Banks  was  retreating  down  the  Shenandoah  Valley  the 
regiment  was  hurried  to  the  front  and  at  Fairfax  Court- 
House,  Va.,  met  the  Union  army  in  full  retreat.  Cap- 
tain Shatswell  led  the  advance.  Halting  his  men  across 
the  turnpike  he  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  tired 
Union  troops  to  reform  in  his  rear  and  boldly  charging 
with  his  own  men  he  cheeked  the  advance  of  the 
enemy,  and  after  a  sharp  skirmish  saved  a  battery 
from  capture  which  becoming  demoralized  early  in 
the  day,  deserted  their  guns  as  soon  as  baited  by 
the'skirmish  line.  As  a  reward  for  these  services  the 
guns  were  assigned  to  the  companies  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Shatswell.  Captain  Shatswell  was 
commissioned  major  December  31,  1862,  and  for 
the  next  year  he  was  with  his  regiment  continu- 
ously, building  roads,  guarding  bridges,  doing 
picket  duty,  drilling  and  exercising  his  men  and 
making  it  one  of  the  best  disciplined  and  drilled 
regiments  in  the  army.  Returning  to  the  forti- 
fications around  Washington  Major  Shatswell  re- 
mained until  May  15,  18G4,  when  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  the  front,  and  started  at  once  from  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  for  Belle  Plain  with  its  full  complement 
of  twelve  companies  and  each  company  with  full 
ranks,  inarching  from  Belle  Plain  by  way  of  Frede- 
ricksburg, May  18,  1864,  it  reported  to  General 
Meade  near  Spotsylvania.  General  Meade  assigned 
the  regiment  to  General  'R.  O.Tyler's  division  of 
heavy  artillery,  placing  its  Colonel,  Thomas  R.  Fan- 
nalt,  in  command  ot  the  brigade.  May  19th  the 
brigade  while  supporting  a  battery  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  Union  lines  was  exposed  to  a  terrible  fire 
from  the  rebel  troops.  Leading  the  advance  Major 
Shatswell's  regiment  was  engaged  with  Rhode's  divi- 
sion of  General  E\v ell's  Corps.  At  the  first  fire  the 
senior  major  of  the  regiment  was  killed  and  the  com- 
mand devolved  upon  Major  Shatswell  who,  from  that 
time  till  the  close  of  the  war,  commanded  the- regi- 
ment. All  through  the  terrible  fight  of  that  day 
Major  Shatswell  held  the  enemy  in  cheek  until  they 
were  finally  repulsed,  and  the  supply  train  of  Gene- 
ral Grant,  which  was  the  objective  point  of  General 
Ewell,  was  saved.  In  this  engagement  the  regiment 
lost  ninety-one  killed  and  three  hundred  and  four 
wounded.  Major  Shatswell  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  head  by  a  minnie  ball  which  partially  stunned 
him.  He  was  taken  to  the  rear,  and  his  wound  was 
dressed.  Recovering  consciousness  he  returned  to 
the  command  of  his  regiment  and  remained  until  the 
retreat  of  the  rebels  at  dark  gave  him  an  opportunity 
for  rest.  On  the  2d  and  3d  of  June,  the  major  was 
engaged  at  Cold  Harbor,  successfully  repelling  five 
attacks  made  by  the  rebels  on  the  regimental  line  of 
breast-works. 

Crossing  the  James  River  on  June  14th,  Major 
Shatswell  arrived  at  Petersburg  in  time  to  engage  in 
the  night  attack   on  the  rebel  works  June  16th  ; 
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during  this  engagement  his  sword  was  shot  away 
from  his  side.  On  June  18th,  the  major  was  or- 
dered to  charge  the  rebel  lines  in  front  of  him. 
Driving  in  their  picket-line  he  charged  with  his 
whole  regiment,  the  enemy  drawn  up  behind  a  sunken 
road,  and  succeeded  in  driving  them  from  their  posi- 
tion. While  leading  this  charge  Major  Shatswell  was 
struck  in  the  side  by  a  minnie  ball,  which  prostrated 
him  to  the  ground.  Quickly  regaining  his  horse,  he 
continued  to  lead  his  men.  After  the  enemy  had 
been  driven  from  his  position  the  major  examined 
his  side  and  discovered  what  a  narrow  escape  he  had 
had.  He  found  in  the  pocket  of  his  blouse  a  small 
book  filled  with  papers  and  orders  through  which  the 
ball  had  penetrated,  lodging  in  the  cover  of  the  book 
against  his  side.  The  colonel  has  the  book,  papers 
and  ball  now  in  his  possession.  June  22d,  while 
division  officer  of  the  day  he  was  ordered  to  examine 
carefully  the  ground  in  l'ront  of  his  lines  and  ascer- 
tain if  it  was  practicable  to  advance  the  picket  line. 
He  reported  that  it  was  practicable  to  advance  a 
short  distance.  Eeceiving  orders  to  advance  live 
hundred  yards  he  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  orders. 
While  doing  this  the  rebels  attacked  his  Hank  with 
three  lines  in  ce/iefon  and  drove  hinrhack.  Many  of 
his  men  were  captured  and  he  himself  was  only  saved 
by-  the  cover  of  a  friendly  thicket.  At  one  time  the 
rebel  line  p;issed  all  around  him  and  he  was  nearly 
certain  of  being  captured.  Keeping  closely  under 
cover  he  remained  concealed  from  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  dark,  when  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
Union  lines. 

July  27th,  the  major  led  an  attack  at  Deep  Bottom, 
charging  across  an  open  field  and  relieving  a  battery. 
August  15th  and  16th  he  was  engaged  in  another 
battle  at  Deep  Bottom.  August  25th  he  was  fighting 
on  the  Weldon  Railroad.  From  that  time  till  Octo- 
ber he  was  in  fort  Alec  Hays  in  front  of  Peters- 
burg. He  was  at  the  battle  of  Poplar  Spring  Church, 
October  2d,  in  which  his  regiment  lost  heavily  in 
killed  and  wounded.  The  battle  at  Boydton  Plank 
Road,  October  27th,  was  one  of  the  most  desperate 
of  all  the  battles  in  which  the  colonel  was  engaged. 
The  whole  corps  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
army,  and  so  near  were  the  combatants  to  each  other 
that  each  side  alternately  drew  men  through  the 
fence  that  separated  the  two  opposing  forces,  and 
made  prisoners  of  them.  In  this  battle  the  colonel 
performed  one  of  the  most  difficult  tactical  move- 
ments which  is  ever  attempted,  and  then  only  under 
the  pressure  of  dire  necessity,  that  is,  to'change  front 
in  line  of  buttle  while  under  lire.  The  colonel  with 
keen  military  sagacity  seized  just  the  right  moment 
to  i.-sue  the  necessary  orders,  which  were  promptly 
executed,  and  the  movement  was  a  success,  the  rebel 
assault  repulsed  and  the  day  won.  Until  the  middle 
of  December  the  colonel,  with  his  regiment,  was  in 
the  field  continuously  and  constantly  under  fire. 
January  27,  1865,  Major  Shatswell  was  connnitsfoned 


lieutenant-colonel  and  the  next  day  received  his 
commission  as  colonel. 

In  January,  in  consequence  of  a  cold,  contracted 
in  a  raid  on  the  Weldon  Railroad,  which  brought  on 
a  serious  attack  of  rheumatism,  Colonel  Shatswell  was 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  sixty  days,  and  came  to 
Ipswich.  He  again  reported  for  duty  March,  5,  1SG5, 
and  never  left  the  regiment  again  until  the  expiration 
of  its  term  of  service.  The  rebels  charged  the  Union 
lines  for  the  last  time  March  25th.  After  that,  until 
the  surrender  of  General  Lee  at  Appomatox,  Colonel 
Shatswell  was  engaged  in  one  continuous  skirmish, 
closely  following  the  retreating  forces  of  General 
Lee,  and  was  present  when  that  general  surrendered. 
Major  Shatswell  was  breveted  lieutenant-colonel  and 
colonel  for  meritorious  conduct  on  the  field.  Colonel 
Shatswell  was  mustered  out,  with  his  regiment,  at 
Washington,  August  1G,  18G5,  and  soon  after  re- 
turned to  Ipswich,  where  he  immediately  resumed 
the  occupation  of  farming.  In  April,  1S69,  Colonel 
Shatswell  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
insane  at  the  county  institution,  situated  in  Ipswich, 
and  continues  to  hold  that  position  at  the  present 
time. 

In  .1883  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of 
selectmen  for  the  town  of  Ipswich  and  re-elected  in 
1884  and  1885.  Colonel  Shatswell  is  a  member  of 
John  T.  Heard  Lodge,  of  P.  &  A.  M,  of  which  lodge 
be  was  W.  if.  five  years.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
Washington  Royal  Arch  Chapter  and  Winslow 
Lewis  Commandery  of  Knight  Templars,  of  Salem 
He  is  an  active  member  of  General  James  Appleton 
Post  G.  A.  R.  Colonel  Shatswell  was  married,  June 
15,  18G1,  to  Mary  White  Stone,  and  has  two  daughters, 
-Fannie  W.  and  Annis  L.  Shatswell.  Colonel  Shats- 
well is  a  man  of  indomitable  will,  cool,  firm  and  with 
a  wonderful  power  of  commanding  men. 

With  steady  courage,  undismayed  by.  repulse  or 
defeat,  under  lire  he  never  faltered,  but  was  as  calm 
and  undisturbed  as  on  dress  parade.  He  carried 
the  same  characteristics  into  civil  lite.  In  the  admin- 
istration of  affairs  of  the  town  and  in  his  position  as 
a.-sistant  superintendent  of  the  county  insane  he  was 
and  is  an  able  executive  officer,  far-seeing,  skillful 
and  well  versed  in  the  requirements  of  his  position. 
Steady  in  his  private  attachments,  his  affection  is 
warm  and  sincere;  open  and  social  in  his  temper,  his 
generosity  is  limited  only  by  his  means;  with  a  lively 
and  delicate  sense  of  honor,  neither  public  trust  or 
private  interest  was  ever  betrayed  by  him.  Intel- 
lectually strong  and  vigorous,  he  weighs  carefully 
every  matter,  and  is  firm  and  tenacious  in  bis  opinions 
without  obstinacy.  He  was  a  brilliant  soldier,  and 
he  is  an  exemplary  private  citizen.  Modest,  quiet 
and  unassuming  in  his  demeanor,  he'  has  shown  him- 
self capable  and  efficient  in  every  position  he  lias 
been  called  upon  to  fill.  In  politics  be  is  a  staunch 
Republican  without  being  a  bitter  partisan.  In 
stature  the  colonel  is  rising  six  feet,  his  frame  of 
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body  is  remarkably  robust,  and  his  physical  strength 
fully  developed. 


JAMES  PEATFIELD. 

James  Peat  field  was  born  in  1S04,  at  Arnold,  a 
small  town  tiiree  miles  from  Nottingham,  England. 
He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Peatfield,  a  man  somewhat 
remarkable  in  his  day.  He  was  a  bleacher  by  occu- 
pation, and  carried  on  an  extensive  bleachery  works 
at  Arnold,  doing  work  for  the  Nottingham  spinners. 
Afterwards  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  engage  in  buying  coal  lands  in  Penn- 
sylvania, having  firm  faith  in  the  enormous  coal-fields 
that  were  just  then  beginning  to  attract  the  attention 
of  miners  and  capitalists.  Mr.  Peatfield  did  not  live 
to  realize  the  full  extent  of  the  immense  resources  of 
the  Pennsylvania  mines,  or  to  see  this  gigantic  in- 
dustry assume  the  controlling  interest  in  the  United 
States.  He  did  acquire  a  competency  by  his  mining 
operations,  and  died  at  a  ripe  old  age  in  St.  Clair, 
Pennsylvania,  where  his  remains  now  lie  buried. 
Joseph  Peatfield  married  Jane  Spenser.  She  bore 
him  live  children, — James  the  subject  of  this  Sketch. 
Mary  afterwards  married  to  Jabez  Mann,  Sandford, 
Joseph  and  John,  all  of  whom  came  to  the  United 
States  and  settled  at  Ipswich.  James  Peatfield  se- 
cured his  early  education  at  home,  under  his  mother, 
and  afterwards  in  the  schools  at  Bulwell  and  Three 
Knights  Bridge. 

Playing  as  a  boy  or  helping  in  his  father's  bleachery 
he  early  became  familiar  with  machinery, and  readily 
understood  the  principles  which  govern  its  construc- 
tion. He,  when  a  mere  youth,  showed  a  strong  pre- 
dilection for  mathematics,  and  even  to  this  day  has 
a  strong  love  for  them.  He  was  bound  as  an  appren- 
tice to  John  Atherly,  of  Arnold,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained until  his  "  coming  of  age,"  and  thoroughly 
learned  the  building  of  lace  and  woolen  machinery.  In 
July,  18^7,  he  came  to  the  United  States,  landing  in 
New  York  city.  That  same  month  he  journeyed  to 
Ipswich,  where  he  took  up  his  residence,  and  has  re- 
mained in  this  town  ever  since  his  first  arrival.  At 
this  time  tin-  manufacture  of  lace  was  receiving  much 
attention  in  this  country,  and  at  Ipswich  were  two 
factories  wherein  lace  was  manufactured,  one  situated 
on  Jlight  Street  and  owned  by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas/ 
Manning,  and  is  the  present  mansion-house  of  Joseph 
Ross,  Esq.;  the  other  was  situated  on- what  is  now 
known  as  County  .Street,  and  is  now  used  by  S.  F. 
Canney  as  a  factory  lor  the  manufacture  of  boxes  and 
as  a  planing  mill.  This  latter  was  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Heards.  When  Janus  Peatfield  came  to 
Ipswich  he  at  once  entered  the  employ  of  the  Heards, 
as  machinist.  He  found  the  machinery  then  in 
use  old  and  imperfect.  All  the  machines  had  been 
brought  from  England  and  had  been  in  use  for  a  long 
time.  Mr.  Peatfield  immediately  went  to  work  to  re- 
pair these  machines  and  to  make  improvements,  and 
finally  built  a  new  machine,  which  was  one  of  the 


first  lace  machines  made  in  this  country.    This  ma- 
chine did  the  work  so  much  better  than  the  old  ma- 
chine, and  with  a  large  increase  in  its  productive 
power  that  the  business  rapidly  increased  and  bid 
fair  to  become  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the 
country.  Afterwards  a  heavy  tariff' was  laid  on  the  raw 
material  out  of  which  the  lace  was  manufactured,  and 
this  industry  began  to  languish  and  at  length  died 
out  entirely.    Mr.  Peatfield  then  turned  his  attention 
to  other  fields  of  manufactures,  and  in  1839  he  in- 
vented and  built  a  warp  machine,  and  began  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  underclothing.    This  was  the 
beginning  of  that  immense  business,  the  manufacture 
of  woolens,  which  at  the  present  time  gives  employ- 
ment to  many  thousands  of  workmen  and  millions  of 
capital,  and  to  James  Peatfield  belongs  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  person  to  manufacture  woolen  under- 
clothing in  the  United  States.    The  goods  were  man- 
ufactured in  the  lace  factory  of  the  Heards',  the  lace 
machinery  was  removed  and  warp  machines  put  in 
their  place.      The  Ipswich  River   afforded  ample 
water  power  to  run  the  machinery,  and  the  business 
was  very  successful.    A  ready  sale  was  found  for  all 
the  goods  that  could  be  manufactured.    This  mill 
continued  to  make  woolen  goods  under  the  management 
of  James  Peatfield  until  the  Heards  moved  into  the 
stone  mill  farther  up  the  river,  where  was  greater 
water-power  and  increased  facilities  for  manufactur- 
ing.   Mr.  Peatfield  was  transferred  to  this  mill  and 
continued  here  for  several  years,  making,  repairing 
and  improving  machinery.    He  devoted  his  time  es- 
pecially to  the  loom  department.    In  1842,  in  com- 
pany with  his  brother  Sandford,  he  built  the  brick 
mill  on  Washington  Street,  near  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  Station,  and  continued  the  manufac- 
ture of  woolen  goods,  hosiery  and  underclothing  until 
187f,  when  he  retired  from  active  labor  in  the  mill 
to  the  quiet  enjoyments  of  rural  life.    Mr.  Peatfield 
always  had  a  great  fondness  and  aptnos  for  mathe- 
matical studies,  and  has  pursued  them  intothe  higher 
branches  of  pure  mathematics,  anil  even  to  this  day, 
at  the  age  id'  more  than  four-score  years,  nothing 
pleases  him  more  than  to  find  some  difficult  mathe- 
matical problem  to  solve  or  some  mathematical  puz- 
zle to  unravel.    He  at  one  time  constructed  a  very 
ingenious  labyrinth,  which  \v;is  the  wonder  and  de- 
light of  all.    lie  also  made  a  most  intricate  puzzle 
which  he  calls  the  puzzle  of  the  squares,  which  has 
proved  a  very  difficult  nut  for  mathematical  scholars 
to  crack.    .lames  Peatfield  was  always  a  great  lover 
of  horticulture.      In  1846  he  bought  some  seven 
acres  more  or  less  bounded  by 'the  Topslield  road  and 
the  Ipswich  River,  and  planted  a  nursery  in  a  part  of 
this  purchase.  Alter  leaving  the  building  of  machinery 
and  the  manufacture,  of  woolens  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  care  of  his  nursery  and  the  developing  of  his 
lands.     He  sold,  from  lime  to  time,  small  portions  id' 
his  original  purchase  to  various  parties  for  house  lots, 
I  but  he  retained  the  part  which  he  had  planted  as 
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a  nursery  until  1885.  Knowing  almost  every  kind 
of  fruit  tree  and  plant,  it  has  been  his  great  pleasure 
to  cultivate  his  garden  and  his  orchard,  and  in  the 
pure  enjoyment  of  watching  them  thrive  and  grow, 
his  latter  days  have  passed  in  peace  and  quiet.  Since 
1885  he  has  not  been  engaged  in  any  active  business. 
October  2,  1834,  he  M  as  married  to  Susan  Heard,  of 
Ipswich.  Two  daughters, — Hannah  Moore  and  Mar- 
garet Fox — were  born  to  them,  and  they  are  living  at 
the. present  time.  Mr.  Peatfield.  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three,  has  his  mental  faculties  unimpaired.  His  memo- 
ry is  wonderfully  retentive.  He  remembers  every  in- 
cident of  his  life,  and  can  give  the  most  minute  de- 
tails of  every  circumstance  and  eventof  hislonglife.  He 
retains  a  strong  interest  in  all  the  affairs  of  his  adopt- 
ed town,  and  is  interested  in  every  effort  to  advance 
its  prosperity. 

James  Peatfield  is  a  man  of  undoubted  probity  and 
honesty,  liberal  in  every  sense  of  the  word  and  inter- 
ested in  every  good  work.  Temperate  in  all  things, 
simple  in  his  habits,  amiable  in  his  disposition,  quiet 
in  his  manner,  conscientious  and  upright  in  aJl  his 
dealings,  genial  and  affectionate,  his  later  years  af- 
ford him  the  pleasant  consciousness  of  a  well-spent 
life. 


DANIEL  POTTER. 
Daniel  Potter,  one  of  Salem's  most  respected  and 
honored  citizens,  was  the  second  of  thirteen  children 
of  Daniel  and  Eunice  Fellows  Potter,  of  Ipswich, 
and  was  born  in  that  historic  town  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1800. 

His  earlier  years  were  passed  in  his  native  town, 
and  here,  in  his  school-boy  days,  by  persevering  in- 
dustry and  attention  to  his  studies,  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  a  life  of  usefulness  and  honor,  worthy  of 
emulation. 

In  April,  1815,  he  removed  to  Salem  and  became 
apprenticed  as  a  blacksmith  to  David  Safford,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  he  reached  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-two years,  when  he  commenced  in  business  for 
himself  on  S<  well  Street,  Salem,  continuing  until 
1827,  when  lie  removed  lo  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Two  years  later,  on  the  29tli  of  November,  182'.), 
he  returned  to  the  city  of  Salem  and  took  a  shop  on 
West  Place  ; /he  there  pursued  his  trade  until  1852 
and  with  marked  success. 

The  industry  and  integrity  of  character  with  which 
he  pursued  his  business  commended  itself  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  lie  was  repeatedly  called  to  positions  of  honor 
and  responsibility. 

He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Common  Council 
for  the  years  1842,  '43,  '44,  '45,  '40,  '48,  '54,  "'55,  '69, 
and '70,  receiving  the  additional  honor  of  being  se- 
lected as  its  presiding  officer  for  the  years  1854  and 
'55. 

The  ability,  faithfulness  and   dignity  which  he 
brought  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  high 
position  in  these  years  when  to  be  a  member  of  the 
43 
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government  of  a  city  was  only  attained  by  men  of 
honesty  and  integrity,  mark  him  as  a  man  of  wort  h 
and  excellence. 

In  1S52  retiring  from  his  trade  he  was  appointed  to 
the  very  responsible  position  of  deputy-sheriff  of  Es- 
sex County  by  High  Sheriff  Robinson  of  Marblehead, 
which  position  he  continued  without  interruption  to 
hold,  by  reappointments,  until  his  resignation  in  Jan- 
uary, 1S87,  rounding  up  thirty-five  years  of  almost 
uninterrupted  official  life. 

In  polities  a  recognized  Republican.  As  a  citizen, 
an  upright  man,  as  an  official  incorruptible.  In  so- 
cial life,  jovial  and  witty,  and  in  all  those  character- 
istics which  go  to  make  up  a  man  to  be  honored,  re- 
spected and  beloved  by  his  fellows,  a  man  of  note. 

On  the  10th  day  of  March,  1824,  he  was  married  to 
Dolly  Newell,  daughter  of  John  and  Hannah  B. 
Ferguson,  of  Salem,  a  union  which  has  been  happily 
continued  for  more  than  three-score  years. 

Of  thirteen  children  born  to  them  one  son  and  three 
daughters  remain  to  honor  and  cheer  them  in  their 
declining  years,  viz.:  Daniel,  Jr.,  resides  in  South 
Braintree  ;  Dolly  Ann,  married  to  Nathaniel  Jack- 
man,  of  Salem;  Ellen,  married  to  George  II.  Pous- 
land,  of  Salem  ;  and  Margaret  F.,  who  resides  at  home 
with  her  parents  in  Salem. 


WES  LEY  KENDALL  BELL. 

Wesley  Kendall  Bell  was  born  in  Albany,  Oxford 
County,  Me.,  August  10,  1827. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  John  and  Betsey  Kendall 
Bell,  whose  farm  home  was  one  of  com  fort  and  thrift, 
so  that  Wesley,  after  attending  the  Common  District 
School  was  sent  for  one  term  to  Wilbraham  (Mass.) 
Academy,  and  thence  to  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  where  he 
was  fitted  for  college. 

He  came  to  Ipswich  in  1850,  where  he  received  an 
appointment  as  teacher  in  the  Grammar  School,  in 
which  position  he  remained  for  sixteen  years,  giving 
eminent  satisfaction  by  his  close  application  to  the 
duties  of  the  position,  and  retaining  the  respect  of  all 
the  pupils  who  were  favored  by  being  under  his  tui- 
tion. 

In  1858  lie  was  appointed  by  his  excellency,  Gov- 
ernor Banks,  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Mr.  Bell  married  on  the  24th  of  November,  1863, 
Kate  B.,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth  Noyes. 

At  the  town-meeting,  in  the  spiring  of  18G5,  he  was 
chosen  to  the  responsible  position  of  town  clerk,  and 
the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  has  performed  his 
duties  has  assured  his  re-nomination  and  election  in 
each  succeeding  year  up  to  the  present  lime. 

In  1866  Mr.  Bell  was  appointed  an  Assistant  Asses- 
sor of  United  States  Revenue  (Internal),  which  posi- 
tion he  retained  for  three  years. 

In  the  autumn  of  1869  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  and 
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during  the  term  for  which  he  was  chosen  did  most 
excellent  service  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
education. 

In  1872  he  was  appointed  by  his  excellency,  Gov. 
Washburn,  as  a  trial  justice  for  the  trial  of  criminal 
cases.  The  terms  of  appointment  to  this  position  are 
for  three  years,  and  so  ably  has  the  duty  been  per- 
formed that  he  has  received  four  re-appointments  to 
this  important  office. 

In  1S7S  he  was  chosen  treasurer  and  clerk  of  the 
Ipswich  Gas-Light  Company,  which  position  he  con- 
tinues to  occupy  with  great  credit  to  himself  aud  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Bell  is  a  cousin  to  the  Hon.  Charles  II.  Bell,  of 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  the  genial  ex-governor  of  that  f^tate, 
and,  like  his  relative,  is  in  politics  a  positive  Repub- 
lican— reliable  and  true  to  his  party — not  the  blind 
partisan,  but  the  well-read,  thinking  man,  able  to 
defend  and  "  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  which  is  within 
him." 

Mr.  Bell  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  has  held  various 
official  positions  in  the  order.  He  is  a  member  of 
Agawam  Lodge,  No.  52,  Naumkeag  Encampment, 
No.  13,  and  Canton  Wihley,  No.  2. 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Bell,  while  he  has  had  the 
fortune  to  be  much  in  public  life,  has  continued  and 
still  continues  to  have  the  full  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  town. 

•Said  a  gentleman  who  had  known  of  him  from  the 
time  he  first  came  among  us,  "  For  the  citizen  of  good, 
sound,  practical  ability,  of  sterling  integrity  and  un- 
doubted character,  his  superior  cannot  be  found." 
Said  another,  "  For  a  man  who  has  been  upwards  of 
thirty-six  years  in  public  life  as  a  teacher,  as  a  politi- 
cian, as  a  judicial  officer,  while  I  am  not  of  bis  polit- 
ical faith,  I  believe  him  to  be  the  same  honest,  upright 
citizen  as  when  he  first  made  this  place  his  borne," — 
and  these  are  but  the  faint  expressions  of  esteem  and 
confidence  which  are  beard  on  every  hand  among  the 
townspeople. 

In  these  days  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  cases  where 
after  li>ng  terms  of  ofl'u'inl  life,  the  communities  \\  here 
nun  live  are  still  ready  to  endorse  them  as  faithful 
and  honest  iu  the  discharge  of  responsibilities,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  examples  like  this  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  young  and  that  his  conduct  may  be  em- 
ulated by  them. 


CHAPTER  XL  VII  I. 
BEVERLY. 

BY  FP-EDK BICK  A.  OBEB. 


Its  Physical  Features. — The  township  of  Bev- 
erly is  locally  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wenham, 


east  by  Manchester,  west  by  Danvers,  south  by  the 
waters  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  the  channel  of  its 
own  harbor,  separating  it  from  Salem. 

The  centre  of  this  township  (which  has  a  length 
of  about  six  miles  and  an  average  breadth  of  three) 
is  in  north  latituJe  42°  34/  OS",  and  west  longitude 
70°  54'  5". 

Within  its  boundaries  are  included  surface,  soil 
and  vegetation,  in  greater  variety  perhaps  than  with- 
in the  limits  of  any  other  section  of  equal  area  in 
the  State.  Though  greatly  diversified,  the  general 
aspect  is  hilly,  with  no  elevation  approaching  the  al- 
titude of  mountains,  yet  without  any  considerable 
tract  of  level  land.  The  general  trend  of  the  surface 
towards  the  ocean  gives  a  southerly  exposure  to  its 
slopes  and  valley-lands,  of  material  advantage  to  its 
agriculturists. 

Geologically  considered,  Beverly  lies  very  close  to 
the  primitive  rock;  diorite  in  the  western  portion, 
and  its  eastern  half  the  granite  structure  that  forms 
the  hills  of  Cape  Ann,  beginning  here  and  culminat- 
ing in  the  headlands  of  Gloucester  and  Rockport. 
Its  geological  structure,  then,  is  granitic,  with  a  few 
shore  strips  of  older  and  more  thoroughly  crystal- 
line rocks. 

Some  of  the  numerous  out-cropping  ledges  contain 
rare  specimens  of  columbite  polymignite,  green  feld- 
spar and  ore  of  tin;  but  the  mineralogical  field  is 
necessarily  a  restricted  one,  though  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. A  peculiar  feature  of  the  scenery  are 
these  denuded  ledges,  as  well  as  the  great  superim- 
posed boulders,  giving  character  to  the  hills  and 
headlands.  These  furnish  a  coarse  quality  of  gran- 
ite, which  has  been  extensively  quarried  and  utilized 
in  the  construction  of  the  best  buildings. 

Although  there  is  much  rocky  land,  there  is  very 
little  absolutely  sterile  within  the  limits  of  the.  town. 
Even  the  rocky  pastures,  though  often  discouraging 
to  an  ambitious  ruminant,  are  rich  i  u  multitudi  nous 
examples  of  the  indigenous  flora. 

The  soil,  iu  the  main  clayey,  gravelly  or  sandy,  is 
strong  and  productive,  yielding  good  returns  when 
fertilized. 

Natural  elements  of  fertility,  such  as  peat  and  sea- 
weed, were  formerly  found  here  in  great  abundance. 

Valuable  strata  of  clay  give  much  material  for 
brick  and  pottery,  while  even  the  sand  of  the  sea- 
shore has  been — anciently,  at  least — a  source  of  profit 
to  those  who  engaged  in  shipping  it  to  other  parts. 
On  the  beach  near  Hospital  Point  is  a  deposit  of 
"black  sand,"  which  was  at,  one  time  much  sought 
after,  for  a  purpose  explained  by  one  of  the  writers  on 
New  England,  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  curious 
Josselyn  : 

"There  is  likewise  a  sort  of  glittering  Sand,  which 
is  altogether  as  good  as  the  glasse  powder  brought 
from  the  Indies,  to  dry  up  Ink  on  paper  newly  writ- 
ten." 

The  only  ore  which  has  been  discovered  in  quan- 
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tity  sufficient  for  export  is  an  inferior  quality  of  bog 
iron,  which  was  at  one  time  worked  in  the  primitive 
foundries  of  Rowley  and  Lynn. 

This  deposit  lies  near  the  present  railroad  station 
of  Montserr.it,  and  is  to-day  only  indicated  by  a 
chalybeate  spring,  locally  famous  as  "  Iron-Mine 
Spring,"  whose  waters  are  sufficiently  impregnated  to 
be  nauseous  without  being  positively  medicinal. 

But  one  other  mineral  spring  is  known  to  occur  in 
Beverly,  though  the  subterranean  flow  of  water  is 
copious  aud  pure,  and  can  be  reached  by  wells  with 
an  average  depth  of  thirty  feet. 

'  Beverly's  woods  and  water  are  its  chief  attractions, 
although  its  ponds  and  streams  are  few  and  small. 
The  largest  body  of  water,  lying  partly  within  its 
boundaries,  is  Wenham  Lake,  about  one-third  of 
which  pertains  to  this  township.  The  purity  of  its 
water  and  the  crystal  clearness  of  its  ice,  have  made 
this  beautiful  lake  famous,  even  beyond  the  seas.  It 
is  some  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  area,  lies 
at  an  elevation  of  thirty-four  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
supplies  Beverly  as  well  as  the  city  of  Salem  with 
water.  It  is  known  in  the  early  chronicles  as  the 
"Great  Pond,"  and  figures  prominently  in  deeds  and 
grants.  A  lesser  sheet  of  water,  though  in  some  re- 
spects more  interesting,  is  Beaver  J'ond  of  twenty 
acres,  which  is  still  secluded  within  the  embrace  of 
the  pine  woods,  not  far  from  the  "Wenham  line. 

Its  outlet,  a  small  stream,  winding  through  the 
woods,  connects  .with  Norwood  Lake,  a  submerged 
meadow-tract  of  some  forty  acres  additional,  which 
gives  a  large  head  of  available  water-power  at  a  point 
formerly  occupied  by  the  old  "Conant  Mill."  Both 
Wenham  and  Beaver  are  stocked  with  fish,  though 
not  to  an  extent  to  make  them  famous.  Their  shores 
are  in  places  well-wooded,  delightfully  adapted  to 
out-door  recreation,  and  hence  much  frequented  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  territory.  Round 
Pond,  in  North  Beverly,  and  Little  Pond,  not  far 
from  Beaver,  are  the  only  others,  and  scarce  worthy 
of  mention. 

To  its  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  and  to  its 
perfect  surface  and  subterranean  drainage,  Beverly 
owes  much  of  its  reputation  for  health  fulness.  Its 
streams,  though  neither  numerous  nor  large,  are  ex- 
cellently adapted  for  the  carrying  away  of  the  surplus 
water.  .  -. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  township  is  Bass  River 
Brook,  which  flows  into  the  arm  of  the  sea  known  as 
Bass  River.  Another,  which  pursues  a  course  nearly 
parallel  with  the  main  line  of  the  railroad,  and  empties 
into  Bass  River,  is  Tan  Yard  Brook,  while  y.et  another 
flow^  along  the  Gloucester  Branch  Railroad,  and  was 
formerly  known  as  Job's  Pond  Brook. 

A  region  lying  near  the  base  of  Brimble  Hill,  known 
as  Cat  Swamp,  and  adjacent  territory,  is  drained  by  a 
brook  variously  called  Cedar  Stand  and  Sallow's 
Brook,  which  enters  the  extreme  head  of  Mackerel 
Cove;  a  meandering  stream,  forked  and  branched, 


running  through  alder  swamps  and  open  meadows, 
alternate,  locally  famous  for  their  wild  flowers.  A 
tradition  of  trout  lurks  about  its  deeper  and  gloomier 
portions,  and  it  was  once  a  stream  of  importance 
enough  to  support  a  grist-mill  at  its  mouth,  though  in 
latter  times  it  is  prone  to  withdraw  within  itself  and 
disappear  almost  entirely  from  sight,  during  the  heat- 
ed months  of  midsummer.  Farther  to  eastward  is 
Patches'  or  Thissell  Brook,  where  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers,  Nicholas  Woodbury,  had  a  grist-mill.  Some 
distance  beyond  is  a  streamlet,  crossing  Mingo's 
Beach  and  another  flowing  into  Plum  Cove,  while  the 
largest  is  near  the  eastern  border  of  the  town  ;  Saw- 
mill Brook,  where  trout  are  said  to  have  been  caught 
within  the  memory  of  people  now  living.  No  one  of 
these  streams  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  the 
attention  of  a  stranger,  yet,  collectively,  these  water- 
courses play  an  important  part  in  giving  the  coast 
that  diversity  of  aspect  which  is  its  most  attractive 
feature. 

Of  the  elements  of  the  landscape  those  natural  fea- 
tures most  prominent,  arc,  of  course,  the  hills,  which, 
though  of  moderate  elevation,  afford  the  observer  from 
their  summits  views  unsurpassed  of  their  kind. 

One  of  the  finest  water  views,  perhaps,  is  that 
spread  below  and  beyond  "Josh's  Mountain,"  near 
and  to  the  west  of  the  bridge  connecting  Beverly  with 
Salem  ;  from  the  summit  of  Brown's  Hill  (the  crown 
of  which,  however,  is  now  in  Danvers)  the  most  ex- 
tensive view  is  afforded,  though  equally  good  may  be 
obtained  from  the  crests  of  Chipman  and  Brimble 
Hills,  especially  from  the  latter.  All,  indeed,  of  the 
numerous  hill-tops  favor  a  visitor  with  charming 
scenes,  such  as  are  afforded  by  the  contiguity  of 
wooded  hills  and  valleys  with  the  ocean. 

FLORA  AND  FAUNA. — To  obtain  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  this  region  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  visit 
of  the  first  settlers,  one  should  become  acquainted 
not  only  with  its  geological  aud  topographical  feat- 
ures, but  with  the  leading  types  of  its  flora  and 
fauna.  These  are,  to  a  great  extent,  interdependent, 
and  collectively  throw  light  upon  the  subsequent 
actions  of  the  settlers  themselves.  Tt  was  not  a  bar- 
ren country,  this,  when  first  seen  by  civilized  man; 
for  the  primitive  rock  was  covered  with  a  rich  soil 
clothed  in  an  attractive  and  exuberant  vegetation. 
Many  plants  and  fruits  were  found  here  indigenous, 
while  nearly  everything  brought  by  the  settlers  from 
their  own  country  took  root  and  flourished  sponta- 
neously. 

The  principal  native  trees  and  those  which  give 
color  to  the  woods  and  a  distinctive  tone  to  the 
masses  of  foliage  (especially  as  seen  from  the  sea)  are 
the  pines,  variously  intermixed  with  oaks,  maples, 
hemlocks  and  birches.  These  compose  mainly  the 
masses  or  "bulks"  of  trees,  while  there  are  numerous 
other  natives,  such  as  the  elm,  butternut,  ash,  cherry, 
red  and  white  cedar,  and  a  host  of  shrubs  and  bushes 
of  lesser  growth. 
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The  remarks  of  Captain  John  Smith  upon  the 
coast  productions  of  New  England  in  general  are 
particularly  applicable  here:  "First,  the  ground  is  so 
fertill  that,  questionless,  it  is  capable  of  producing 
any  Grain,  Fruits  or  Seeds  you  will  sow  or  plant, 
growing  in  the  region  afore-named;  but  it  may  lie 
not  eviry  kinde  to  that  perfection  of  delicacy,  or 
some  tender  plants  may  miscarie,  because,  the  sum- 
mer is  not  so  hot,  and  the  winter  is  more  cold,  in 
those  parts  wee  have  yet  tryed  neere  the  Seaside  than 
wee  rinde  in  the  same  height  in  Europe  or  Asia.  .  .  . 
The  hearbes  or  fruits  (native)  are  of  many  sorts  and 
kinds,  as  alktrmes,  currants,  mulberries,  raspices, 
gooseberries,  plummes,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  pumpious, 
gourds,  strawberries,  beans,  pease  and  mayze;  a  kind 
or  two  of  Max  (wherewith  they  make  nets,  lines  and 
ropes,  both  small  and  great).  Oke  is  their  chief 
wood ;  firr,  pine,  walnut,  chestnut,  birch,  ash,  el  me, 
cedar  and  many  other  sorts." 

Its  diversity  of  surface  gives  to  Beverly  a  flora 
equally  varied;  in  the  gloom  of  its  most  secluded 
dells  and  swamps  grow  plants  rare  in  localities  more 
to  the  southward,  while  the  southern  exposure  of  its 
coast  slopes  offers  a  congenial  habitat  for  several 
unknown  much  farther  norlb.  Its  fragrant  pasture 
lands  breathe  the  incense  of  spiciest  bloom  in  the 
season  of  inflorescence,  and  here  are  found  those 
plants  of  mystical  and  medicinal  virtues  so  beloved 
of  the  Indian  medicine-man  and  the  "yarb  doctor" 
of  early  times.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  a 
greater  variety  of  berries  and  native  small  fruits 
than  may  be  found  in  the  coast  country  of  New  Eng- 
land:  such  as  blueberries,  high  and  low,  blackberries 
of  several  varieties,  barberries,  cranberries,  whortle 
or  huckleberries,  elderberries,  strawberries,  raspber- 
ries, wild  currants  and  gooseberries,  cherries,  grapes, 
etc.,  to  which  may  be  added  many  other  kinds;  and 
the  nuts  and  fruits  of  various  trees. 

In  this  region,  favored  of  nature,  may  be  found 
most  of  the  flowering  plants  belonging  to  Massachu- 
setts, many  of  brightest  bloom  being  especially 
abundant;  as  the  laurel  (lalmia),  occasionally  the 
magnolia  (wi.  glaiwa),  uu  the  borders  of  Man- 
chester; the  cardinal  flower  {lobelia  cardinalis),  the 
bright  rhodora,  the  (ringed  gentian  (</.  crinifa),  late  in 
autumn,  the  fragrant  water  lily  (nymphcea  odorata), 
the  choicest  species  of  the  violet  family,  the  wild  rose 
and  clematis;  in  fact,  the  entire  range  of  flowering 
plants  peculiar  to  New  England.  Thatcarly  blooming 
plant  of  adjacent  regions,  the  mayflowcr  [epigcea 
repent),  is  rarely  found  here,  but  almost  cotemporary 
with  it  are  the  saxifrage,  dog-tooth  violet,  anemone 
and  Housatonia,  close  followed  by  the  columbine 
[aquUegia  Canadensis),  the  "  Solomon's  seal,"  "  ladies' 
slipper"  (cypripedium pubencens),  the  star  flowers  and 
a  constantly  augmented  troop  of  summer  flowers. 
Certain  meadows,  in  June,  are  red  with  that  delicate 
orchid,  the  arethusa  bullosa,  and  while  with  the 
buckbean,  while  along  the  water-courses,  later,  grow 


the  sagittaria  (the  arrow-heads),  the  thickets  are 
green  with  the  parasitic  dodder,  and  all  the  road- 
sides, later  yet,  lined  with  the  golden-rod.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  merely  enumerate  the  species>(in  this 
brief  introductory),  that  fill  the  months  of  spring, 
summer  and  early  autumn,  with  bloom  and  fragrance. 
It  was  of  this  (Cape  Ann)  coast  that  the  reverend 
Higginson  wrote,  when  on  his  voyage  to  Salem  : 

"  By  noon  wo  woro  within  three  leagues  of  Capo  Ann,  and  as  wo 
sayled  along  the  coast  wo  yaw  every  bill  and  dale,  and  every  island,  full 
of  gay  woods  and  high  trees. 

"The  nearer  we  came  to  tho  shore  the  more  flowers  in  abundance, 
BOtnetyiues  scattered  abroad,  sometimes  joyned  in  sheets  nine  or  ten 
yards  long,  which  wo  supposed  to  bo  brought  from  tliu  low  meadowes  by 
the  tyilo. 

"  Now,  what  with  fine  woods  and  gi  eene  trees  by  land,  and  these  yel- 
low flowers  paynting  the  sea,  made  us  all  desirous  to  see  our  new  para- 
dise of  New  England,  whence  we  saw  6uch  forerunning  signals  of 
fertilitie  affaire  off." 

There  is  in  Beverly,  growing  wild  in  the  fields,  a 
native  grass,  peculiarly  fragrant;  and  the  odors  from 
these  fragrant  fields,  mingled  with  the  balsamic 
breath  of  the  pine  woods,  and  borne  to  a  sea-stranger 
by  an  off-shore  breeze,  must,  indeed,  have  seemed  to 
him  like  favored  gales  direct  from  paradise. 

Having  glanced  at  Beverly  in  its  aspects  topograph- 
ical, geological  and  botanical,  it  only  remains  now 
(in  order  to  complete  our  picture  of  this  region  as  it 
existed  prior  to  the  European  visitation'1,  to  view  it 
in  its  aspect  zoological.  Its  elementary  features: 
rocks,  soils,  water-courses,  vegetation, — these  have 
been,  described  ;  from  them — from  their  relative  ar- 
rangements and  combinations — it  may  bo  deduced 
that  this  section  was  eminently  favored  by  nature, 
and  well  fitted  to  support  a  numerous  population. 

Nor  was  that  population  lacking,  although  com- 
posed principally  of  the  humbler  inhabitants  of  the 
woods  and  meads,  in  fur  and  feather.  Willi  a  few 
exceptions,  the  animals  found  here  by  the  early  set- 
tlers may  be  assumed  to  have  existed  here  from  time 
immemorial.  The  knowledge  acquired  by  the  early 
planters  was  necessarily  imperfect,  but  they  soon  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  larger  and  more  obtrusive 
members  of  the  lower  animals  that  ranged  the  wil- 
derness around  them.  Says  the  inquisitive  Higgin- 
son, writing  at  that  time,  and  of  it: 

1 '  For  bcastes,  there  are  some  beares,  and  they  say  lyonB  ;  for  they 
have  been  seen  at  Capo  Anne.  Here  are  several  sorts  of  deers.  also 
wolves,  foxes,  beavers,  otters,  martins,  great  wild  cats,  and  a  great  beast 
called  a  niolke  (moose)  ass  biggo  as  an  o\e." 

Fifty  years  later,  Josselyn  writes: 

"  There,  are  not  many  kinds  of  iieasts  in  .New  England;  they  may  be 
divided  into  Beasts  of  the  chase  of  the  stinking  foot,  as  lioos,  foxes, 
Jaccals,  Wolves,  Wild-cats,  Kaccoons,  Porcupines,  Squncks,  Musquashes, 
Squirrels,  Sables,  and  .Maltviei.es;  and  Beasts  of  the  chaoo  of  the  sweet 
loot :  Ituck,  Kail  Deer,  Main  Doer  Elk,  Marouse,  Bear,  Maccavib,  Heaver, 
Otter,  .Martin,  Hare." 

The  larger  quadrupeds,  such  as  the  bear,  deer,  bea- 
ver, otter,  martin,  wolf  and  wild-cat,  have  long  since 
been  exterminated  here  (though  the  locality  known 
as  Cat  Swamp  derived  its  name  from  the  abundance 
of  wild-cats  once  found  there),  but  several  of  the 
smaller  yet  remain.    The  fox  yet  haunts  the  hills  ot 
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the  northern  part  of  the  township,  leading  a  preca- 
rious existence,  even  though  the  feeling  towards  him 
is  friendly,  rather  than  otherwise,  as  the  survivor  of 
a  race  now  nearly  extinct. 

The  hunter  instinct  still  remains  in  the  breasts  of 
our  people,  and  many  here  would  gladly  reimburse 
the  farmers  the  loss  of  an  occasional  fowl  rather  than 
that  reynard  should  be  exterminated,  and  the  spark 
that  lingers  from  the  frontier  existence  of  our  ances- 
tors become  extinguished.  Scarce  a  clover-lield  on 
the  forest  border  that  has  not  still  a  resident  beneath 
its  surface,  in  the  shape  of  the  woodchuck — arctomys 
monax — that  gray  hermit,  indigenous  to  the  soil. 
This  animal,  likewise,  would  be  sadly  missed  aud 
even  lamented,  though  occasionally  destructive  to 
clover  and  early  vegetables. 

There  is  another,  however,  whose  presence  would 
be  gladly  dispensed  with  ;  a  small  animal  of  inoffen- 
sive  habit,  generally,  but  endowed  by  nature  with 
most  pungent  possibilities  when  thoroughly  aroused. 
"The  Squnck,"  says  Joselyn,  referring  to  the  skunk 
(mephitis  mephilica),  "is  almost  as  big  as  a  Raccoon, 
perfect  black,  white,  or  pye-bald,  with  a  bush  tail 
like  a  Fox — an  offensive  carion."  And,  of  a  truth, 
he  is  offensive  when  at  his  worst;  yet,  indirectly  of 
great  benefit  to  our  agriculturists  as  he  is  insectivo- 
rous in  his  habit.  "The  Musquash,"  says  the  same 
writer  just  quoted,  "is  a  small  Beast  that  lives  in 
shallow  ponds."  This  is  the  Indian  name  for  the 
rnusk-rat  (ondrata  zibethiaus),  which  still  inhabits  our 
shallow  ponds,  and  within  a  score  of  years  was  quite 
numerously  represented. 

That  the  beaver  once  dwelt  in  our  ponds  and  built 
his  dams  in  our  waters  there  yet  remain  tradition  and 
ocular  evidence  ;  yet  none  is  lound  here  to-day. 

Another  fur-bearing  animal,  the  mink,  is  occasion- 
ally seen,  as  also  the  weasel ;  the  other  has  long  been 
extinct.  But  Beverly,  even  to  the  present  day, 
constitutes  with  several  adjoining  towns,  a  fine  range 
for  the  unambitious  fur  hunter  to  trap  in  during  the 
w filter  months.  In  the  larger  swamps  the  hare  is 
Mill  found,  while  the  rabbit  is  a  denizen  of  every 
woodland,  and  moles,  rats  and  (icld-micc  are  in 
tin:  fields  in  modern  abundance.  The  squirrels,  red 
and  gray,  are  quite  numerous,  especially  the  former; 
occasionally  the  flying-squirrel  is  seen,  and  the 
striped  squirrels,  or  " chipmonks," are  everywhere  in 
the  woods  and  pasture  lands. 

BlKDS  or  BBVEKLY. — Although  the  number  of  fe- 
rous  quadrupeds  is  not  large,  the  territory  embraced 
in  this  township  contains  nearly  every  representative 
genus  of  the  avifauna,  or  bird-life,  of  the  Eastern 
States.  The  first  settlers,  though  not  particularly  ob- 
servant of  animated  nature,  could  not  avoid  noticing 
the  numerous  birds.  Captain  John  Smith  (1616), 
mentioned  some  of  the  many  birds  seen  in  coasting 
Cape  Ann,  as  "  Eagles/ iripes,  divers  sorts  of  IJawkes, 
Cranes,  Geese,  Brantz,  Cormorants,  Ducks,  Shel- 
drakes, Teals,  Meawes,  Guls,  Turkits,  Dive-hoppers, 


etc.,  and  divers  sorts  of  vermin  whose  names  I  know 
not." 

Higginson,  a  decade  later,  speaks  of  wild  ducks,  pig- 
eons, geese,  and  turkeys,  partridges,  eagles  and  hawks. 
But  their  attention,  though  called  to  the  coast  species 
and  water  birds,  and  such  as  from  their  size  or  habits 
were  conspicuous,  was  not  drawn  to  the  numerous 
species  resident  within  the  woods  and  secluded  meadow- 
lands.  The  species  resident  in  Beverly  to-day,  and  those 
found  here  at  some  season  of  the  year  as  migrants, 
number  about  two  hundred,  and  these  were  (at  least 
conjecturally)  identified  with  this  region  tbreehundred 
years  ago. 

Our  ancestors,  those  who  first  settled  here  and  re- 
claimed the  country  from  its  original  wildness,  gladly 
welcomed  the  birds,  especially  those  harbingers  of 
spring,  forerunners  of  the  coming  of  milder  air,  and 
the  relaxation  of  the  rigors  of  winter.  Our  best  lit- 
erature has  celebrated  the  softening  influence  of  the 
birds  and  flowers  upon  those  stern  settlers  who  were 
compelled  to  battle  with  nature  for  the  mere  elements 
of  subsistence.  Without  these  free  gifts  of  a  benefi- 
cient  Providence  there  would  be  little  tocheerthem 
at  their  toil.  That  they  appreciated  the  coming  of 
the  birds  and  looked  forward  anxiously  to  their  pres- 
ence among  them,  and  encouraged  it  in  every  way,  is 
well-known.  They  drew  from  the  ranks  of  their  feath- 
ered friends  only  such  as  were  necessary  for  food,  and 
allowed  the  harmless  ami  smulleV  members  of  the 
fraternity  to  flit  and  warble  unmolested.  But  even 
the  savage,  the  red  Indian,  equalled  them  in  this, 
never  slaying  except  for  sustenance  and  the  simple  de- 
mands of  ornamentation. 

With  a  few  slight  additions,  perhaps  through  the 
introduction  of  strangers — such  as  the  English  spar- 
row— the  avifauna  of  Beverly  is  essentially  the  same 
as  it  was  when  the  first  settlers  landed  here.  Assum- 
ing this,  then,  they  would  have,  found,  had  they  in- 
vestigated and  classified  the  results,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred species,  (li  the  hawks,  nine  or  ten,  besides  oc- 
casional visitants  in  the  bald-headed  eagle  and  the 
fish-hawk.  Of  owls,  there  are  eight  or  nine  species, 
including  the  great  Arctic  owl  (though  rarely  seen) 
and  the  great-homed. 

The  cuckoos  give  us  two  species,  the  woodpeckers 
six,  while  of  the  bumming  bird  there  is  one  species  as  a 
summer  resident  (the  ruby-throat),  whip-poor-will,  one 
night-hawk,  and  one  kingfi.-her. 

The  fly-catchers  are  represented  by  seven  species, 
which  include  the  "king-bird,"  pewees,  etc. 

The  thrushes,  also,  seven  species,  containing  our 
most  delightful  songsters:  the  brown,  hermit  ami 
wood-thrushes,  and  the  cat-bird,  as  well  as  the  robin. 
There  is  one  blue-bird,  one  gold-crested  and  one 
ruby-crowned  wren,  one  of  (he  tit-mice,  the  chicka- 
dee, two  nut-hatchers,  one  creeper,  three  wrens  (in- 
cluding the  house-wren),  aud  one  titlark.  Of  that 
large  family  termed  the  warblers,  we  have  at  least 
twenty  species.    They  comprise  a  considerable  num.- 
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ber  of  our  migrants ;  for  not  very  many  birds  are 
resident  here  throughout  the  year. 

Every  season  a  host  of  birds  may  be  noted  winging 
their  way  from  woodland  to  woodland,  copse  to 
thicket.  This  aerial  army  of  invasion  comes  to  ns, 
mainly,  from  the  far  South,  making  its  long  journey 
of  thousands  of  miles  by  progressive  stages,  never 
fairly  halting  at  any  one  place,  except  for  food  and 
short  intervals  of  rest,  until  its  ultimate  destination 
is  reached. 

The  advance  pickets  of  this  flying  column  arrive 
early  in  March,  their  posts  continually  being  occu- 
pied by  later  visitants,  and  finally  succeeded  by  the 
army  of  occupation. 

The  black-birds,  robins,  song-sparrows,  blue-birds, 
are  among  the  first  arrivals,  and  these  are  followed 
by  others  of  their  kind  so  obscure  of  coloration  (some 
of  them — though  others  are  of  beautiful  color),  and 
of  such  secluded  habits,  that  they  escape  the  obser- 
vation of  any  but  the  trained  eye  of  the  ornithol- 
ogist. 

These  are  the  warblers, — quiet  and  unobtrusive 
tree  inhabitants.  They  take  their  places  amongst 
the  ranks  of  the  winter  residents,  such  as  the  crows, 
jays,  snow-birds  and  chickadees,  while  some  of  these 
latter  retire  yet  further  north  to  make  room  for 
them. 

Thus  it  is  that  our  fields  ami  forests  are  occupied 
by  the  feathered  flocks.  The  shores  are  swept  by 
sand-pipers,  plover,  gulls  and  terns,  while  the  so- 
called  birds  of  prey,  the  hawks,  owls  and  eagles,  cir- 
cle in  the  ether  of  the  upper  air  or  lie  in  wait  in  the 
dim  recesses  of  the  wood. 

The  interesting  oven-bird,  or  golden-crowned 
thrush,  is  included  in  the  warbler  group.  In  the 
oak  woods  t lie  scarlet  tanager  is  found.  Of  the 
swifts,  swallows  and  martins,  there  are  six  species. 
Of  chatterers,  one,  the  cedar-bird,  one  shrike  (the 
butcher-bird),  five  vireos  and  one  skylark. 

Four  members  of  the  finch  family,  two  cross-bills 
and  two  red-polls  and  snow-buntings,  sparrows  and 
snow-birds  give  us  twelve  representatives;  there  is 
0110 grosbeak  (the  rose-breasted),  one  indigo-bird  and 
one  towlicc-bunting,  or  "chewink."  That  most  de- 
lightful melodist,  the  bobolink,  resid.es  in  our  mead- 
ows after  the  first  week  in  May,  and  we  are  favored 
with  the  presence  of  four  species  of  blackbirds. 

The  meadow-lark  is  found  occasionally,  and  two 
orioles;  one,  the  golden  robin,  builds  its  pensile  nest 
in  the  elms  of  our  principal  streets.  One  species  of 
crow  resides  here  throughout  the  year;  the  blue  jay, 
also;  and  a  specimen  of  the  raven  may  occasionally 
descend  to  this  latitude. 

The  wild  pigeon  once  visited  our  territory  in  im- 
mense flocks,  though  now  rarely  found,  since  the 
great  wheat  fields  of  the  West  olfer  it  food  nearer 
home.  Within  a  score  of  years,  however,  it  was  very 
abundant  in  the  month  of  September,  passing  over 
our  woods  in  great  flocks. 


That  it  was  equally  numerous  at  the  opening  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  we  have  testimony  from 
Higginson,  writing  of  Salem  in  1631 : 

"Upon  tho  oiglitH  of  March,  from  uftor  it  was  fuiro  daylight  until 
about  eight  of  tho  clock  in  the  forenoon,  there  flow  over  all  the  towns 
in  our  plantacorts  soe  many  llooko  of  doucs,  each  flock  contnyning  many 
thousands,  and  soo  many  that  they  obscured  the  light,  that  paesoth 
credit,  if  but  the  truth  should  be  written." 

One  species  of  turtle-dove  is  a  visitor  here,  "  par- 
tridges" (ruffed  grouse)  are  found  in  every  wood,  and 
quail  in  the  pastures.  Of  herons  and  bitterns,  live 
species  visit  our  meadows  and  marshes  ;  plover,  live 
species,  on  the  shore;  one  species  of  woodcock  and 
one  of  snipe.  Ten  species  of  curlew  and  sandpipers 
may  be  shot  here,  and  three  of  rails  and  coots. 

The  Canada  goose  sometimes  alights  here,  on  its 
way  to  the  far  north,  and,  in  olden  times,  doubtless 
bred  here.  Ducks  ami  sheldrakes,  to  the  number  of 
sixteen,  swim  along  shore  and  sometimes  penetrate 
our  creeks;  now  and  then  a  tew  remain  to  breed. 

Six  species  of  gulls  and  terns  visit  the  shore;  two 
breed  on  the  islands  in  the  harbor.  Two  of  the  pe- 
trels (or  "  Mother  Gary's  chickens  "),  may  be  delected 
by  the  more  observant,  in  the  winter.  Of  loons  and 
grebes  live  species,  the  most,  conspicuous  being  the 
great  northern  diver.  To  end  the  list,  mention  should 
be  made  of  four  sub-Arctic  birds  ;  the  auks  and  puf- 
fins, which  come  down  from  hyperborean  regions  in 
mid-winter.  That  species  now  extinct,  the  great  auk 
(alca  impennis),  doubtless  existed  here  in  the  time  of 
our  forefathers;  but  the  only  representative  of  I  he 
family  to-day  is  the  little  auk,  or  dovekie,  which  is 
sometimes  blown  upon  our  coast  during  severe 
storms. 

In  the  preceding  pages  are  enumerated  nearly  all 
the  higher  forms  of  animal  life  indigenous  here  at 
the  time  of  which  we  write.  Space  will  not  permit 
of  a  description  in  detail  of  these,  nor  even  mention 
of  those,  still  lower  families,  of  the  insect  world, 
which  are  numerous;  yet,  with  few  noxious,  or  even 
an noying,  rep rese n tati  ves. 

Tradition  has,  perhaps,  invested  some  reptiles  with 
fateful  attributes,  but  it  is  not  known  that  there  are 
many  harmful  here,  unless  they  have  been  introduced 
from  other  parts.  In  a  word,  then,  this  territory  was 
amply  provided  by  the  Creator  with  animals  neces- 
sary to  man's  subsistence,  and  even  to  minister  to 
his  tcsthetic  tastes;  but  with  none  noxious  so  numer- 
ous as  to  cause  him  excessive  apprehension. 

Tut:  A.BOIUGINES. —  Mention  ought  to  be  made, 
before  this  general  subject  is  dismissed,  of  the  origi- 
nal proprietors  of  this  territory,  at  least,  who  were 
found  in  possession  when  it  was  discovered  by  while 
men. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  region  was 
looked  upon  as  a  favored  abiding-place  by  the  red 
men,  the  American  aborigines.  Not  alone  tradition 
points  to  it  as  the  ancient  home  of  the  Indian,  but  the 
material  evidence  of  his  occupation,  in  the  shape  of 
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remains  of  his  feasts,  his  village  sites  and  specimens 
of  his  domestic  utensils  and  implements  of  war  and 
the  chase.  Banks  of  shells,  where  the  wigwam  was 
once  pitched,  and  the  refuse  of  the  kitchen  deposited, 
are  yet  found  here.  The  largest  yet  discovered  was 
near  the  head  of  Galley's  Brook,  doubtless  an  ancient 
estuary,  on  the  slope  leading  to  the  cemetery.  These 
ancient  encampments  were  always  at  or  near  the 
head  or  mouth  of  some  stream  contiguous  to  the  sea; 
for  almost  the  entire  subsistence  of  the  Indians, 
during  the  summer  months  especially,  was  drawn 
from  the  sea.  "They  hunted  in  the  winter,"  says  an 
ancient  writer,  "  the  moose,  bear,  etc.;  for  this  pur- 
pose making  long  excursions  into  the  interior,  but 
their  fishing  followes  in  the  spring,  summer  and  fall 
of  the  leaf;  first  for  Lobsters,  Clammes,  Flouke, 
Lumps  or  Toddlers,  and  Alewives,  and  afterwards  for 
Bass,  Cod,  Rock,  Bluefish,  Salmon,  etc." 

"  All  these,  and  diverse  other  good  things,"  says 
Captain  John  Smith,  "do  heere,  for  want  of  use,  in- 
crease and  decrease  with  little  diminution  ;  whereby 
they  growe  to  that  abundance  that  you  shalV  scarce 
find  any  Baye,  or  shallow  Cove  of  sand,  where  you 
may  not  take  many  Clampes  (clams)  or  Lobsters,  or 
both,  at  your  pleasure,  and  in  many  places  lode  your 
boat,  if  you  please  ;  nor  ilea  where  you  finde  not 
fruites,  birds,  crabs,  niuskles,  or  all  of  them,  for  the 
taking,  at  low  water.  And  in  the  harbors  we  fre- 
quented, a  little  boye  might  take  of  dinners  and 
Pinacka  and  such  delicate  fish,  at  the  ship's  sterne, 
more  than  sixe  or  tenne  can  eat  in  a  daie." 

They  are  not  quite  so  plentiful  to-day;  but  in  the 
season  our  forefathers  (like  the  Indians)  only  had  to 
go  forth  with  hook  and  line,  or  spade,  or  lobster  spear, 
to  be  assured  of  abundant  material  fora  dinner.  The 
shell-heaps  of  Ipswich  sand-hills  have  yielded  many 
a  specimen  of  Indian  relics,  and  the  fields  of  Beverly, 
likewise,  though  not  so  many  as  the  former,  where 
numbers  of  the  Aborigines  were  gathered  together, 
for  many  seasons,  to  feast  upon  the  products  of  the 
sea.  Skeletons  have  been  found  here,  in  different 
places,  which  wore  undoubtedly  (hoso  of  the  red  nu  n, 
sometimes  with  various  articles  of  atone  in  the  graves, 
as  arrow  ami  spear  heads,  stone  hammers,  pestles  and 
gouges.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  favorite  resort  of 
theirs,  but  not  held  in  so  high  estimation  as  the  sand- 
hills of  Ipswich.  It  was  one  of  the  outlying  posses- 
sions of  the  Sagamore  of  Agawam,  Masconomo,  some- 
times known  to  the  settlers  as  "Sagamore  John."  II is 
possessions  extended  from  the  Merrimac,  River  south 
to  the  Naumkeag,  and  from  Cochicewick,  or  Andover, 
to  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Being^well  dis- 
posed toward  the  English  who  sought  settlement  here, 
he  freely  granted  them  all  the  territory  they  desired. 
But  in  the  year  1700,  when  the  descendants  of  the 
Sagamore  were  very  few  in  number  and  without  pos- 
sessions, a  claim  was  set  up  by  his  grand  children  to 
the  township  territory.  Although  such  a  claim  could 
not  be  enforced,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Beverly  were 


well  aware  of  this  fact,  yet  they  exhibited  the  fair- 
ness of  their  intentions  towards  the  impoverished  In- 
dians by  settling  with  them,  giving  them  £G  (>s  8d., 
and  taking  a  formal  deed  of  the  property. 

The  fate  of  the  Agawams,  who  were  so  closely  con- 
nected with  our  earliest  history,  furnishes  an  illus- 
tration of  that  of  all  the  Eastern  tribes.  They  were 
at  enmity  with  the  Tarrantines,  or  wilder  Indians  of 
Maine,  in  conflicts  with  whom  they  lost  heavily  ;  but 
appear  to  have  wasted  gradually  away,  even  though 
kindly  treated  by  the  English.  In  1038  Masconomo, 
who  seems  to  have  been  high-minded  and  generous, 
sold  his  fee  in  the  soil  of  Ipswich  to  John  Winthrop, 
Jr.,  for  £20.  He  died  in  1058,  and  was  buried  on 
Sagamore  Mill,  in  Hamilton,  still  known  by  its  orig- 
inal name.  His  gun  and  valuables  were  buried  with 
him  ;  but  a  certain  vandal,  a  few  years  later,  dug  up 
his  bones  and  paraded  his  skull  through  Ipswich 
streets.  For  this  act  he  was  punished,  but  the  ancient 
home  of  the  Agawams  no  longer  afforded  them  more 
than  a  mere  tarrying-place  ;  the  last  record  of  the 
survivors  is  in  1726-30,  when  a  few  were  living  at 
Wigwam  Hill,  in  the  Hamlet,  or  Hamilton. 

1626.  Earliest  White  Inhabitants. — A  shore 
so  attractive  as  that  subsequently  called  "Cape  Ann 
Side,"  could  not  long  remain  unnoticed  by  the  first 
arrivals,  and  ic  must  have  early  drawn  the  attention 
of  those  fishermen  of  Cape  Ann  itself:  Roger  Conant 
and  his  associates  in  1624. 

When,  in  1626,  the  fishing  station  there  was  aban- 
doned, and  these  people,  removed  to  Naumkeag,  they 
coasted  the  Manchester  and  Beverly  shore,  which 
previously  had  seemed  so  beautiful  to  Capt.  Smith, 
that  lie  called  it  "the  paradise  of  all  these  parts," 
and  subsequently  won  the  admiration  of  Endicott 
and  Higginson,  They  passed  by  its  numerous  head- 
lands and  embayed  beaches,  seeking  a  site  nearer  the 
head  of  navigation  than  these  afforded,  and  landed 
on  a  rock  on  the  southwest  side  of  Beverly  Harbor. 

1  "Near  the  extromity  of  North  Point,  or  at  Capo  Ann,  or  Ipswich 
Ferry,  us  it  was  variously  railed,  now  a  littlo  west  of  the  junction  of 
Beverly  Bridge-,  nmy  In-  seen  tho  outcropping  of  a  motaiuorphic  rock,  us 
It  slopes  Its  fins  ;Uered  surface  to  tin1  sou,  that,  with  its  intersected  dikes 
and  veins,  nils  the  mind  of  (in1  geologist  with  wondering  interest,  as  he 
counts  the  deeply-graven  records  of  eleven  of  the  old  earth's  eruptions. " 

To  this  description,  by  a  son  of  Salem,  a  one-time 
resident  of  Beverly,  adds  : 

-  "  WVll  might  wc  wish — and  with  no  irreverence,  surely — that  tho 
Almighty  Being,  who,  in  His  wonder-working  caused  them,  had,  an  a 
twcllth  signature  of  His  dfcino  power,  affixed  the  very  footprints  of  tho 
worthy  company  that  first  stopped  on  that  rock,  to  make  hero  their  per- 
manent abode. 

"Hero  on  this  spot,  thus  scored  by  tho  hand  of  Deity,  wo  believe 
Conant  and  his  followers,  the  pilgrim  band  of  Massachusetts,  stayed 
their  wandering  feet,  and  commenced  their  permanent  abode  ;  and  here, 
too,  wo  believe,  they  welcomed  Endicott  and  his  company  to  their  wil- 
derness home  ;  thereby  tallying  another  epoch  in  the  world's  history; 
for  here  it  was  that  freedom,  long  confined  in  the  mother  country,  burst 
the  crust  of  oppression  that  bound  her  and  began  to  overflow  tho  land 
with  its  blessings,  and  spread  out  the  solid  foundations  on  which  our 
republic  rests." 

i  "Old  Planters  of  Salem,"  G.  D.  Phippen,  1S58. 
'-'  Rev.  C.  T.  Thayer's  Bi-Ccntenuial  Address,  1S08. 
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Their  first  settlement,  where  they  began  their 
plantation,  living  in  perfect  amity  with  the  resident 
Indians,  was  on  the  peninsula  lying  between  Collins 
Cove  and  North  River. 

i  "  Here  they  took  up  their  station,  upon  a  pleasant  and  fruitful  neck 
of  land,  environed  with  an  arm  of  the  sea  on  each  side,  in  either  of 
which  vessels  and  ships  of  good  burthen  might  easily  anchor." 

Nearly  two  years,  they  remained  here,  courageously 
clinging  to  the  soil  they  had  won  from  the  forest,  and 
portions  of  which  they  cultivated  in  common  with 
the  Indians ;  then  arrived  the  "Abigail,"  with  Gov- 
ernor Endicott  and  his  colonists,  who,  at  the  same 
time,  furnished  them  succor  and  superseded  their 
leaders  in  authority. 

The  new  arrivals  were,  in  point  of  numerical  strength, 
double  those  of  the  original  settlers;  but  the  latter 
were  of  seasoned  stock,  and  not  desirous  of  yielding 
up  their  hard-earned  territory  and  freedom.  A  con- 
troversy followed  which,  but  for  the  "'prudent  modera- 
tion of  Mr.  Conant,  agent  before  for  the  Dorchester 
planters,"  might  have  proved  a  serious  matter. 
These  good  people,  however,  "  who  came  so  far  to 
provide  a  place  where  to  live  together  in  Christian 
amity  and  concord,"1  finally  allowed  reason  to  pre- 
vail, and,  in  commemoration  of  this,  changed  the  I 
name  of  the  place  from  Naumkeag  to  Salem,  City  of 
Peace. 

With  the  "Old  Planters,"  however,  this  was  but  a 
compromise,  for  sake  of  peace;  they  cast  about  for 
another  location,  where  they  could  be  permitted  to 
exercise  a  portion  at  least. of  that  freedom  they  had 
previously  enjoyed. 

That  they  were  highly  respected  by  the  promoters 
of  the  new  company,  and  that  their  assistance  and 
counsel  were  desired,  is  shown  by  their  retention  in 
official  capacity  for  many  years,  as  also  in  a  letter 
from  Matthew  Craddock,  governor  of  the  company's 
alrairs  in  London,  to  Governor  Endicott,  in  April, 
1G29 : 

"As  to  the  old  planters  themselves,  .  .  .  wee  are  content  they 
shall  be  partakers  of  such  privileges  as  wee,  from  his  Majesty's  espctiul 
grace,  with  threat  Ojst,  favor  of  personages  of  note,  and  much  labor,  huvo 
obtained,  and  tliat  tlo-y  shall  be  Incorporated  into  this  society,  and  enjoy 
Dot  only  their  lands,  which  formerly  they  have  manured,  but  such  a 
further  proportion  as,  by  the  advice  and  judgment  of  yourself  and  the 
rest  of  the  council,  shall  be  thought  fit  for  them  or  any  of  them,"  etc. 

Certain  privileges  were  also  to  be  granted  them,  but 
their  leaders  concluded  to  change  their  residence. 

"The  legal  title  was  now  in  the  new  company,  who,  strong  in  wealth 
and  influence,  were  decidedly  aggressive  in  spirit,  and  the  only  alterna- 
tive for  their  leaders  in  the  forlorn  hope  was  dispersion,  and  an  aban- 
donment of  the  now  ri|>ening  fruits  of  their  labors.  They  submitted  to 
the  lesser  evil;  but  historic  impartiality,  upon  a  survey  uf  the  facts, 
will  yield  a  verdict  of  exact  justice,  unvitiated  by  superior  interests  and 
prejudices."5 

We  need  not  to  seek  for  any  other  cause  than  this 
feeling  of  insecurity  and  the  desire  to  occupy  the 
fertile  meadow  lands  about  the  bays  of  the  opposite 
coast. 

1628.  As  early  a3  1G2S  the  dwellers  at  Natimkeag 
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were  attracted  by  the  fields  of  natural  grass  on  Bev- 
erly side.  Says  one  of  them,  Richard  Brackenbury, 
in  a  deposition  : 

"The  same  yearo  wo  canto  over,  it  was,  that  wee  tooku  a  farther  pos- 
session on  t lie  north  side  of  Salem  Korryo,  commonly  call'd  'Cape  An 
Side,1  by  cutting  thatch  for  our  houses;  and  soone  after  laid  out  lotts 
for  tillage,  land  on  tho  said  Oapo  An  Side,  and  quickly  after  sundry 
houses  were  built  on  the  said  Cape  An  Side.*' 

"The  marshes  where  thatch  grew  were  reserved  for  roofing;  in  1G28, 
otto  in  Beverly  was  especially  mentioned  for  that  purpose."  3 

Most  of  the  dwellings  of  that  period  were  cottages, 
with  thatched  roofs  and  wooden  or  "catted"  (mixed 
clay  and  stick)  chimneys.  The  first  house  erected  in 
Salem  was,  probably,  that  of  Roger  Conant;  and  one 
he  had  occupied  at  Cape  Ann  was  subsequently  taken 
down  and  removed  to  Salem,  for  Endicott's  use. 

The  leaders  of  the  Cape  Ann  plantation,  and  the 
most  prominent,  men  of  the  first  Salem  settlement 
were,  doubtless,  the  founders  of  the  first  permanent 
colony  of  "  Cape  Ann  Side,"  later  incorporated  as  Bev- 
erly. 

Tradition  points  to  a  small  colony  of  fishermen  at 
Tuck's  Point  as  early  as  1628—  30  ;  hut  the  first  sub- 
stantial house  was  probably  erected  farther  down  the 
coast. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  determined,  the  first  settlers 
who  came  here  to  stay  were  the  Woodburys.  In  the 
spring  of  1628,  John  Woodbury,  who  had  come  to 
Naumkeag  with  Conant  in  returned  from  Eng- 

land (whither  he  bad  been  sent  for  assistance)  with 
his  son  Humphrey  and  his  brother  William.  Hum- 
phrey (probably  with  his  father's  aid),  located  at  or 
near  the  Cove,  between  two  rocky  points  directly  op- 
posite the  "  Willows"  of  the  Salem  shore. 

William  Woodbury  settled  near  the  lower  point  of 
the  name  (Woodbury),  and  here  was  built  (tradition 
st.'ttes),  the  first  dwelling,  a  large,  double,  oak-framed 
structure,  called  the  garrison  bouse,  about  the  year 
1030.  This  was.  says  an  old  resident,  built  with 
loopholes  and  scuttles,  open  underneath,  and  some  of 
its  oak  timbers  are  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  house 
afterwards  built  there  by  John  Prince.  The  first  set- 
tlers were  probably  as  above  mentioned,  the  first 
great  house  at  William  Woodbury's  Point  and  the 
first  town-born  child  (accepting  current  tradition), 
was  of  the  name  of  Dixey;  a  William  Dixey,  wP** 
followed  Conant  to  Bass  River  side,  was  admitted 
freeman  in  1C84,  and  died,  aged  eighty-two,  in  1690, 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  noticed,  that  the  settlement  of 
Gape  Ann  side,  afterwards  Beverly,  virtually  began 
with  the  arrival  of  those  sturdy  pioneers,  Roger  Co- 
nant and  his  associates.  They  were  but  temporarily 
located  at  Naumkeag,  the  leaders  of -.this  band,  styled 
the  "  Old  Planters  ;  "  and  removed  hither  as  soon  as 
grants  of  land  were  secured,  though  retaining  for  a 
while,  in  Naumkeag,  their  gardens  and  improved 
lots. 

1635.  In  the  original  "Book  of  Grants,"  yet  to  be 
seen  in  Salem,  is  found  the  following  entry: 

3  "  Felt's  Annals." 
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"On  the  2"th  of  the  11th  nionoth,  1635.V  Voted  that  "Capo  Trnsk, 
Jno.  Woodbery,  Mr  Conant,  Petor  Palfrey  iJohn  Billcli  are  to  )mve  5 
fearmes,  viz  ;  each  *200  acres  n' piece,  to  form  in  all  a  thousand  ncrOB  of 
Laml,  togeatber  lying,  and  being  at  tlio  head  of  Bass  River,  124  polo  in 
breadth  and  soe  runne  northerly  to  the  Kiver  by  tho  great  pond 
side,1  and  soe  in  bredth  making  Hp  tbo  full  quantitye  of  a  thousand 
lens,    These  limits  laid  out  and  surveyed  by  vs. 

John  Woodbery, 
John  Balch." 

Of  the  same  date  : 

"  Mem.  the  limits  of  a  foarmo  of  ground  granted  to  Henery  Ho  nick, 
between  two  and  three  acres  of  ground,  lying  on  the  north  side  of  Jeffry 
Mercy's  Cove,  bounded  by  the  Hock  on  one  side  and  Wooly  tons  (Porter's) 
Kiver  on  thu  other/' 

And  on  the  "  Sth  of  the  twelfth  month,  1635." 

"That  Israel  Burnet  may  have  a  tenne  acre  lott  at  the  upp.  end  of 
Bass  River." 

In  1G3P,  "23d  day  of  the  10th  moneth," 

"Granted  to  John  Woodberv,  John  Balcb  .V  Mr  Connaught  5  acres  of 
medow  a  piece  in  some  convenient  place." 

The  best  lands  were  then  found  at  the  heads  of 
creeks  and  the  margins  of  rivers,  the  higher  sections 
being,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with  dense  forest, 
while  these  meadow-lands  were  open,  or,  in  great 
part,  free  from  forest.  > 

There  were  no  roads  in  those  days,  there  being,  for 
many  years,  but  a  single  Indian  trail  between  Boston 
a;i'!  Agawam,  or  Ipswich ;  hence  all  communication 
between  different  settlements  was  by  water. 

It  is  related  of  the  origin  of  the  fust  road  in  Beverly 
that  it  was  laid  out  by  a  heifer,  which,  having  been 
driven  from  Woodbury's  Point  to  the  farms  at  the 
head  of  Bass  River,  by  a  circuitous  trail  along  the 
shore,  escaped,  and  made  her  way  back  home  directly 
through  the  woods.  This  trail  was  followed,  and 
subsequently  became  a  line  of  communication  be- 
tween the  two  places.  "Two  hundred  years,''"  says 
the  historian  of  Beverly  (Stone),  "still  leave  ns  in 
possession  of  many  highways  whose  numerous  wind- 
ings bear  ample  testimony  to  the  same  scientific 
origin." 

Regarding  means  of  travel  at  that  time,  a  contem- 
porary,2 writing  in  Jt)34  of  Salem,  says:  "Although 
their  land  be  none  of  the  best,  yet  beyond  the  rivers 
is  a  very  good  soylo,  where  they  have  their  Cannes 
and  get  their  Hay  and  plant  their  come;  there  they 
crosse  these  rivers  with  small  cannowes  (canoes), 
which  are  made  of  whole  pine  trees,  heing  about  two 
foot  and  a  half  over,  and  20  loot  long;  in  these  like- 
wise they  goe  a  fowling  sometimes  two  leagues  to 
sea;  there  be  more  cannowes  in  this  town  (Salem) 
than  in  the  whole  Patent,  every  household  having  a 
water-house  or  two." 

Of  the  lives  of  the  planters  of  that  time,  the  same 
writer  gives  us  a  glimpse:  "For  all  New  England 
must  be  workers  in  some  kinde;  and  wheresoer  it 
hath  been  reported  that  boyes  of  tenne  or  twelve 
yeares  of  age  might  doe  much  more  than  get  their 
living:  that  cannot  be,  for  he  must  have  more  than  a 


i  Wen  ham  I.ake. 

*  William  Wovd;  "New  England's  Prospect,"  London,  1034. 


boye's  head,  and  no  lesse  than  a  man's  strength,  that 
intends  to  live  comfortably;  and  he  that,  hath  under- 
standing and  Industrie,  with  a  stock  of  an  hundred 
pound,  shall  live  better  there  than  he  shall  doe  here 
(in  England)  of  twenty  pound  per  annum." 

This  pioneer  life  led  by  our  forefathers,  passed  in 
felling  forests,  clearing  land  and  opening  roads  and 
trails,  is  well  described  in  several  books  treating  of 
that  formative  period  of  New  England's  history. 

Of  the  "Old  Planters"  who  received  the  thousand- 
acre  grant  of  land  between  Bass  River  and  Wenham 
Lake,  three — Roger  Conant,  John  Balch  and  John 
Woodbury — soon  settled  on  their  respective  tracts. 
Captain  Trask's  grant  went  by  .exchange  to  Thomas 
Scruggs,  whose  daughter,  Rachel,  married  John  Pay- 
ment (Raymond),  by  a  descendant  of  whom  it  is  oc- 
cupied (or  a  portion  of  it)  to-day. 

The  two-hundred-acre  grant  to  Peter  Palfrey  was 
not  occupied  by  him,  but  subsequently  came  by  pur- 
chase (KJ44)  into  the  possession  of  William  Dodge, 
the  founder,  with  his  brother  Richard,  of  this  numer- 
ous family  in  Wenham  and  Hamilton.  He  was 
known  as  Farmer  Dodge;  his  son,  Captain  William 
Dodge,  married  a  daughter  of  Conant,  a  portion  of 
whose  grant  was  sold  by  one  of  his  descendants,  to 
John  Chipman,  the  first  minister  of  the  Second  So- 
ciety, ordained  December  28,  1715. 

3  "The  grant  of  a  thousand  acres,  comprising  tho  five  farms,  was 
always  known  as  tlio  'Old  Planters'  Farms.'  The  first  proprietors  of 
them,  and  their  immediate  successors,  appear  to  have  arranged  and 
managed  them  in  concert — to  have  had  homesteads  near  together  between 
the  bead  of  Bass  Biver  and  the  neighborhood  of  tho  'llorso  Bridge,' 
where  the  mooting-houso  of  the  Second  Congregational  Society  (or  of  the 
Precinct  of  Salem  and  Beverly)  now  stands.  Their  woodlands  and  pas- 
ture lands  were  farther  to  the  north  und  east  Tho  dividing 

line  between  Beverly  and  Salem  Village,  finally  agreed  upon  in  1703,  ran 
through  the  'Old  Planters'  farms,'  particularly  thu  portions  belonging 
to  the  Dodges,  Raymond,  and  Woodbury.  It  went  through  'Capt.  John 
Dodge's  dwell ing-houso,  six  feet  to  tho  eastward  of  his  brick  chimney  as 
it  now  stands.'  At  tin;  time  of  the  witchcraft  delusion  (10tl2),  the  Ray- 
monds and  Dodges  mostly  belonged  to  the  Salem  Village  parish  ami 
church.  Thoy  continued  on  the  rate-list  and  connected  w  ith  the  pro- 
ceedings entered  on  the  record-books  until  tho  mocting-huuse  at  tho 
horse-bridge  was  opened  for  worship,  in  171.0,  when  they  transferred 
their  relations  to  tho  'Precinct  of  Salem  &  Beverly.'  " 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  well  to  digress  from  tin'  fol- 
lowing of  events  in  chronologic  sequence  to  glance  at 
three  of  these  "Old  Planters,"  the  fathers  of  Bev- 
erly : — Conant,  Balch  and  Woodbury.  Roger  Conant, 
one  time  Governor  of  the  Plantation  at  Cape  Anne 
ami  at  Nautnkeag,  was  born  in  Budleigh,  England, 
in  Devonshire,  in  April,  1501.  lie  came  to  JS'ew 
England  (Plymouth  Colon)-)  in  1023,  removing  to 
Nantasket.  where  he  remained  a  while,  and  then  went 
to  Cape  Ann  as  superintendent  of  the  Dorchester 
(England)  Company's  venture  there,  being,  in  point 
of  fact,  "the  first  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts." Removing  to  Naumkeag  in  1626  (as  al- 
ready related),  he  was  instrumental,  through  his 
firmness  and  constancy  of  purpose,  in  keeping  his 
little  band  together  until  the  arrival  of  Endieott,  in 

s  "  Upbam's  Witchcraft,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  130,  131. 
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162S.  He  proved  himself,  according  to  Cotton 
Mather,  "a  most  religious,  prudent  and  worthy  gen- 
tleman, always  maintaining  an  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  town  to  the  last  of  his  life."  An  original  mem- 
ber of  the  first  church  in  Salem,  he  was  also  one  of 
the  founders  of  that  of  Beverly,  was  made  a  freeman 
in  1630,  and  represented  Salem  in  the  General 
Court.  In  addition  to  the  grant  of  lands  in  Beverly, 
he  received,  in  1671,  two  hundred  acres  more,  near 
Dunstable,  as  a  "  very  ancient  planter."  He  died  on 
November  10,  1079,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year,  leaving 
seven  children, — four  sons  and  three  daughters:  Lot, 
born  1024,  died  1074;  Eoger,  born  1626,  died  1672; 
Mary,  married  John  Balch,  and  afterwards  William 
Dodge;  Sarah;  Exercise  (son),  baptized  December 
24,  1037,  died  April  2S,  1722;  Elizabeth;  Joshua, 
died  165  9. 

The  ancestor  of  the  Beverly  branch  of  the  family 
was  Lot,  some  of  his  descendants  yet  residing  here. 
The  second  son,  Eoger  Conant,  Jr.,  enjoyed  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  the  first  child  born  in  Salem 
(in  1020),  and  was  granted  twenty  acres  of  Jand  in 
1039  in  recognition  of  this. 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  an  old  Bible,  once  the  property 
of  the  Conants  (according  to  Mr.  G.  D.  Phippen,  in 
his  memoir1),  is  this  entry  by  the  widow  of  Eoger, 
Jr.,  who  lost  both  son  and  husband  within  the  space 
of  six  weeks : 

"Tlie  4  day  of  May,  1C72,  being  Saturday,  my  dc-re  llttel  sone  Samuel 
Conant  dyed.  Tho  15  of  June  1072,  being  Saturday,  my  dero,  dure,  dere 
husband  Roger  Conant  dyed." 

A  most  pathetic  chronicle  of  the  old.  sad  story. 

John  Balch  descended  from  a  very  ancient  family  of 
Somersetshire,  England,  where  he  was  born  at  or  near 
Bridge-water  about  1579.  He  came  to  New  England 
in  September,  1023,  with  Captain  Robert  Gorges  and 
settled  at  Salem  with  Conant.  He  was  made  a  free- 
man May  18,  1031,  and  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  first  church  in  Salem,  also  holding  various 
offices  of  trust, — an  "intelligent,  exemplary  and  use- 
ful citizen." 

He  removed  to  his  Bass  River  grant  in  1638,  and 
there  raided  until  his  death,  in  June,  1648.  His  will, 
dated  May  15,  1048,  was  witnessed  by  Peter  Palfrey, 
Nicholas  Patch  and  Jeffrey  Massey,  and  proved  in 
the  same  court  a  fortnight  later. 

It  brings  in  a  vivid  manner  before  us  the  life  of  his 
times  to  read  in  his  inventory  of  the  "great  fruit 
trees,  the  young  apple-trees,  the  corn  that  is  growing 
upon  the  ground,"  and  two  of  his  cows  "Reddie"  and 
"  Cherrie."  Even  at  that  early  time  our  first  settlers 
were  firmly  rooted  in  the  soil  of  Beverly. 

Balch's  children  were:  Benjamin,  born  1029;  John, 
drowned  in  1002,  June  16th,  at  Beverly  Ferry  during 
a  violent  storm.  It  was  his  widow,  daughter  of  Roger 
Conant,  who  afterwards  married  Capt.  Wm.  Dodge. 

Freeborn  (who,  from  his  name,  is  believed  to  have 
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been  born  the  year  his  father  was  made  freeman,  in 
1031)  went  to  England  and  never  returned. 

The  willow  of  Balch  died  in  1657. 

The  most  numerous  family  in  Beverly  to-day  is  de- 
scended from  the  Woodburys. 

John  Woodbury,  the  first  of  the  name  in  America, 
came  from  Somersetshire,  England,  to  Cape  Ann  in 
1024,  afterward  removing  with  Conant  to  Salon,  in 
1020.  The  year  following  he  went  to  England  fur 
supplies,  returning  in  1028,  bringing  with  him  his 
son  Humphrey.  He  and  his  wife,  Agnes,  were  of  the 
original  members  of  the  first  church  in  Salem,  and  he 
was  made  a  freeman  May  18,  1031. 

It  is  stated  that  John  and  his  brother,  William,  went 
over  to  Cape  Ann  Side  about  1030,  where  the  latter 
settled  at  what  is  now  called  William  Woodbury's 
Point.  From  them,  it  is  thought,  are  descended  all 
of  the  name  in  New  England.  After  his  grant  at 
Bass  River,  John,  or  "Father  Woodbury"  (as  he  is 
called),  removed  thither  and  there  died,  "altera  life 
of  energy  and  faithfulness  to  the  colony,"  1641,  aged 
about  sixty  years. 

Humphrey,  son  of  John,  came  to  Naumkeag  with 
his  father  in  1028,  and  at  that  time  was  nineteen 
years  old,  having  been  born  in  1609.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Salem  Church  in  104S,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  first  church  in  Beverly,  of  which  he 
was  chosen  deacon  in  1008. 

(*ther  children  of  John,  whose  names  are  recorded, 
were  Hannah,  baptized  1030;  Abigail,  1037;  Peter, 
1040.  Humphrey  is  said  to  have  reached  the  age  of 
three-score  and  ten,  and  his  widow  died  about  1089. 
Peter,  son  of  John,  was  made  freeman  in  1008,  a  rep- 
resentative to  General  Court  in  1089,  and  died  July  5, 
1704. 

William  Woodbury,  John's  brother,  had  also  grants 
of  land  in  Salem,  ami  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of 
1039.  His  children:  Nicholas  (the  oldest),  William, 
Andrew,  Hugh,  Isaac  and  Hannah.  His  will  was 
dated  1st  Fourth  month,  1003,  and  he  died  in  1070. 
Nicholas  died  1080,  leaving  a  widow,  who  survived 
till  June  10,  17i.il.  His  daughter,  Abigail,  married 
Richard  Ober,  and  died  1727,  aged  eighty-six. 

It  is  an  honorable  as  well  as  ancient  family  of  Bev- 
erly. "Few  enterprises  of  'pith  and  moment' were 
set  on  foot  in  the  colony  except  a  Woodbury  was  of 
the  party,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  ready  early 
and  late,  whether  in  humble  or  conspicuous  station, 
and  whatever  might  betide,  to  bear  a  man's  part. 
Two  Beverly  Woodburys  piloted  the  little  fleet  in 
the  capture  of  St.  Johns  and  Port  Royal,  in  the  N.  E. 
expedition  of  1054.  And  a  full  century  later  a  Bev- 
erly AVoodbury  stood  by  the  side  of  Wolfe  as  he  fell 
in  victory  upon  the  plains  of  Abraham,  and  wore  that 
day  a  sword  which  is  still  an  heirloom  with  his  fam- 
ily." * 

Two  other  nanies,  equally  honorable,  and  linked 
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with  those  of  the  Old  Planters,  were  those  of  Brack- 
enbury  and  Lothrop.  Richard  Brackenbury  came  with 
Endicott  in  162S,  was  a  member  of  the  first  church, 
made  freeman  in  1G30,  and  was  granted  seventy-five 
acres  of  laud  in  1636. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  the  first  church  in 
Beverly,  where  he  lived  till  1685,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five.  The  family  long  ago  became  extinct 
here,  though  the  name  is  perpetuated  in  one  of  our 
streets,  Brackenbury  Lane,  which  runs  through  his 
former  farm. 

Captain  Thomas  Lothrop  was  another  man  of  force 
and  integrity  who  came  early  from  England,  and  who 
received  a  graot  of  land  on  Bass  River  Side  in  1636, 
in  which  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  first  church 
of  Salem.  He  was  a  representative  to  General  Court 
for  several  terms  from  Salem,  assisted  in  founding  the 
church  in  Beverly,  and  was  there  elected  selectman 
for  many  years. 

The  more  important  events  of  his  history  will  be 
narrated  in  proper  sequence,  but  it  will  be  well  to 
keep  in  mind  this  eminent  man  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  this  young  and  struggling  colony.  His  grant  of 
land  was  at  the  Cove,  not  far  from  Humphrey  Wood- 
bury's, where  traces  of  his  house-cellar  were  shown 
until  a  very  recent  period,  and  there  he  lived  for  forty 
years,  a  model  of  fidelity  to  all  his  public  and  private 
relations. 

"Brave  aiifl  pontic,  grcncrons  and  just,  confiding,  yot  cautious  and 
wise,  of  large  estate  for  the  time,  bountifully  as  skilfully  administered, 
never  sparing  of  It  is  own  exertions,  but  always  ready  for  every  pood 
word  or  work,  lie  had  a  rare  and  rcuiftrkable  hold  on  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  .  .  .  His  house  was  not 
only  the  abode  of  a  liberal  hospitality,  hut  an  asylum  for  the  orphan 
and  distressed.  .  .  .  Among  those  who  shared  hiB  fostering  caro  was  a 
sister,  Ellen,  whom  he  brought  with  him  mi  his  return  from  a  visit  to 
England.  She  became  the  second  wife  of  the  veteran  schoolmaster 
EzekicI  Cheever,  who  taught  for  more  than  seventy  yuars  in  New  1  laven, 
It-swkh,  Charlestown  and  Boston." 

Lothrop,  in  1654,  was  lieutenant  under  Captain 
Hawthorn,  and  a  captain  under  Major  Sedgwick  at  the 
capture  of  St.  Johns  and  Port  Royal.  From  the  latter 
place  he  brought  home  a  bell,  taken  Iron)  the  'New 
Friary"  there,  for  the  use  of  (lie  church  in  Beverly. 

We  will  return  now  to  the  chronological  narration  : 

1636. — "It  is  agreed,  December  2G,  that  John  .Stone 
shall  keep  a  ferry,  to  begin  this  day,  betwixt  his 
house  on  the  neck  upon  the  north  point  and  Cape 
Ann  side,  and  shall  give  diligent  attention  thereupon 
dureing  the  space  of  three  yeares,  unless  he  shall 
give  just  occatioD  to  the  contrary;  and,  in  considera- 
tion thereof  he  is  to  have  twopence  from  a  stranger 
and  one  penny  from  an  inhabitant.  Moreover,  the 
said  John  Stone  doth  engage  to  provide  a  convenient 
boat  for  the  said  purpose,  betwixt  this  and  the  first 
mouth  next  coming  after  the  date  hereof." 

In  1653  the  profits  of  the  ferry  "towards  Ipswich,'' 
were  allowed  to  Richard  Staekhouse's  family  provided 
be  find  boats  and  men.  He  continued  in  charge  till 
1686,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  John  Massey,  "the 


oldest  town-born  child  then  residing  in  Salem."  Two 
years  later,  Massey  had  charge  of  the  south  side,  and 
Rogers  Haskins  of  the  north  (or  Beverly)  side.  In 
1094  the  latter  was  succeeded  by  Edmund  Gale,  and 
he,  in  170],  by  the  widow  of  Hnskins,  who,  in  1708, 
leased  the  ferry  for  a  term  of  twenty  years.  In  1742, 
over  one  hundred  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
ferry,  the  rates  for  crossing  were  "  'id.  for  a  person, 
9d.  for  ahorse  and  3«.  for  a  chair  or  chaise." 

In  1749  it  was  leased  by  Robert  Hale,  of  Beverly, 
at  three  pounds  sterling  per  annum  for  seven  years. 
In]  700  B.  Waters,  of  Salem,  and  Ebenezer  Ellin- 
wood,  of  Beverly,  hired  the  ferry  for  three  years.  The 
rates  then  were,  "  Id.  for  an  individual,  2  half-pence 
for  ahorse,  4  half-pence  for  man  and  horse,  5d.  for  a 
chair,  Id.  for  two-wheeled  chaise,  and  9d.  for  a  four- 
wheeled." 

The  building  of  a  bridge  over  the  ferry  was  agi- 
tated in  1787,  the  principal  mover  in  the  matter  being 
an  eminent  merchant  of  Beverly,  George  Cabot. 
As  the  proposition  gave  rise  to  angry  discussion,  a 
certain  Mr.  Blyth  remarked,  that  he  "  never  knew  a 
bridge  to  be.  built  without  a  '  railing  '  on  both  sides.'' 
The  following  year,  1788,  the  bridge  was  built  by  a 
distinguished  contractor,  Lemuel  Cox.  It  rested 
upon  ninety-three  piles,  was  thirty-two  feet  span, 
fourteen  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  long,  entirely 
of  wood.  Its  cost  was  about  sixteen  thousand  dollars, 
which  sum  was  divided  into  two  hundred  shares, 
worth,  prior  to  1830,  five  times  the  original  value, 
but  steadily  declining  later,  after  the  railroad  was 
built,  and  in  view  of  its  approaching  reversion  to  the 
commonwealth. 

It  was  called  Essex  Bridge,  as  so  beneficial  to  the 
county,  and  its  cost  was  to  be  remunerated  by  tolls 
for  a  period  of  seventy  years,  after  which  it  became 
free  to  the  public. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  Salem  and  Bev- 
erly ferry  and  the  Essex  Bridge.  In  1789  General 
Washington,  then  on  his  famous  tour,  was  so  inter- 
ested in  it  that  he  dismounted  after  lie  had  crossed 
the  "  draw,"  which  was  hoisted  that  lie  might  examine 
it. 

1G38. — John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  having  settled  at  Aga- 
wam  (1633)  has  leave  to  set  up  salt-works  at  Ryal 
Side — then  part  of  Salem,  now  of  Beverly — and  to 
have  wood  enough  for  carrying  on  his  works,  and 
pasturage  for  his  cows.  The  name  of  Salt-bouse,  or 
Salter's  Point,  remains  to  this  day,  applied  to  the 
point  between  Danvers  River  and  Duck  Clove. 

1639. — "  At  genall  towne  meeting,  the  1  Lth  month, 
Granted  to  Roger  Conant.  the  sonne  of  Roger  Co- 
nant,  being  the  first  borne  childe  in  Salem,  20  acres 
of  Land." 

This  individual  was  Roger  Conant,  Jr.,  born  1626, 
died  June  15,  1672. 

1642, — "At  a  particular  meeting  of  the  seven  men, 
Granted  to  Samuel  Eclson  25  acres  of  Land  joyning 
to  Humphrey  Woodburys  farme  in  Mackerell  Cove, 
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&  2  acres  of  medow  where  lie  can  find  yt  there 
about." 

1643—  "8th  monetli:  John  Balch,  for  the  Basse 
River,  and  William  Woodbury  for  the  Mackerell  Cove, 
were  nominated  to  receive  donations  of  come  for  a 
certain  John  Moore." 

•'  It  is  ordered  that  all  those  that  have  land  granted 
them  at  the  great  pond,  shall  fence  with  the  rest  or 
els  leave  theirre  Lands.  And  all  that  have  lotts  at 
Bass  River  are  bound  to  the  like  conditions." 

1641— "The  29  of  the  2d  moneth, 

"  Ordered  that  Guydo  Bayly  shall  have  soe  much  of 
the  swamp  that  lyeth  along  by  his  lott  over  at  Cape 
Ann  side  as  lie  can  ridd  within  3  yearcs  next  insu- 
ing." 

Bayly  emigrated  to  Plymouth  colony,  and  sold  his 
lands  to  Humphrey,  the  son  of  John  Woodbury. 

These  extracts,  from  the  Salem  Book  of  Grants, 
give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  toiling  pioneers  and  enable 
us  to  localize  some  of  those  hitherto  in  doubt. 

1646.—"  The  2G  day  of  the  Sth  moneth, 

"  Ordered,  that  Willm  Woodbury  and  Riclu\  Brack- 
enbury.  Ensign  dixie,  Mr.  Conant,  Licftenant  Lo- 
throp,  Lawrence  &  Leech,  shall  forthwith  Lay  out.  a 
way  between  the  ferry  at  Salem  &  the  head  of  Jef- 
fryes  creek,  and  that  it  be  such  a  way  as  men  may 
travell  on  horse  back  &  drive  cattle  ;  and  if  .such  a 
way  not  be  found,  then  to  take  a  speedy  course  to  sett 
up  a  foote  bridge  at  Mackrcll  Cove." 

The  original  roads  were  merely  tracks  or  trails,  over 
the  beaches,  and  leading  from  one  house  or  settlement 
to  another,  not  having  a  well-defined  objective  point; 
hence  their  meandering  courses  at  the  present  day. 
From  foot-paths  and  bridle-trails,  those  most  in  use 
finally  hardened  into  roads,  which  were  ultimately 
extended  so  as  to  connect  distant  points,  or  with  the 
great  public  highways,  as  between  Boston  and  Ips- 
wich. 

Our  forefathers  came  here,  primarily,  for  religious 
freedom;  they  accepted  the  country  and  conditions 
of  life  as  they  found  them,  striving  hard  and  always 
to  improve  both.  They  could  not,  like  settlers  at  the 
present  day,  project  a  town  or  city  in  advance,  on  pa- 
per, laying  out  streets  and  highways,  broad  and 
straight,  and  defining  beforehand  the  position  of 
every  public  building,  park  and  station. 

A  home,  first  of  all,  they  sought;  a  farm,  where  the 
land  Was  most  fertile  and  its  surface  most  easily  pre- 
pared for  the  plough.  They  found  no  broad  acres  of 
prairie  land  lying  open  to  cultivation;  but  were 
obliged  to  labor,  for  many  months,  at  the  surface- 
work  of  preparation.  There  was  at  first  a  struggle 
for  mere  existence  ;  their  sustenance  was  to  bo'drawn 
from  the  soil,  supplemented  by  the  various  products 
of  the  sea.  Theirs  was  not  a  high  ambition,  yet  it 
was  the  noblest  man  can  conceive:  to  have  a  home 
of  their  own  for  the  possession  of  themselves  and 
their  descendants. 

This  characteristic  trait  has  descended  to  the  pres- 


ent generation  :  this  desire  to  retain  an  ownership  in 
the  soil;  and  perhaps  explains  the  thrift  and  pros- 
perity that  has  ever  attended  upon  the  town. 

As  the  founding  of  homes  was  tin-  main  occupation 
of  the  inhabitants  during  the  first  century  or  so,  and 
as  this  gave  them  little  leisure  for  visiting,  there  was 
not  much  attention  paid  to  the  means  of  intercom- 
munication. Thus  it  was  the  original  trails,  with  all 
their  sinuous  traceries,  became  indurated,  as  it  were, 
into  the  roads  of  the  present  clay.  The  cow  path  of 
the  "  stray  "  from  the  Woodbury  farm  at  the  Cove  to 
the  larger  farms  on  the  Bass  River,  is  now  crossed  by 
portions  of  Cross  and  Colon  (or  Cow  Lane)  Streets. 

It  may  be  well  to  note,  in  passing,  that  the  right  to 
traverse  the  ancient  bridle-trail  along  the  shore  is 
still  claimed  by  many  inhabitants. 

1647.— 27th  October:  The  inhabitants  of  Mackerell 
Cove  (as  the  coast  settlement  was  called),  were  re- 
leased from  watching  in  Salem,  except  in  seasons  of 
danger.  They  had  preaching  soon  after  at  Cape  Ann 
Side,  and  erected  a  house  of  worship.  Twelve  years 
later,  they  built  a  parsonage,  as  appears  from  the  cu- 
rious deposition  in  the  Salem  Records: 

1659— 9th  month,  29th  : 

"  Weo  wlioso  numes  lire  houreunder  written  being  desired  to  vew  and 
to  take  notica  what  work  is  yet  to  bo  done  to  the  house  which  John 
Norman  built  tor  the  use  of  tho  Miuislric  on  Cape  An  Side,  having 
vewed  tlio  same  uccordingo  to  our  best  vinlerstandingo  weo  doe  jndgo 
that  tile  work  yet  to  bo  domic  is  worth  alt  Icnst  fit'tio  shillings,  besides 
the  dividing  ot*  the  rooms. 

"The  2' murk  C  of  Thomas  Chuiib. 
"The  Z     "     of  Zacjiakiah  IlERiticii. 
"  M  U.LIASl  Searoknt.11 

This  house  was  built  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  oppo- 
site the  (Bancroft)  house  tit  present  standing,  which 
was  built  for  the  minister's  use  about  1G90. 

First  Church  of  Beverly. --The  records  of  the 
First  Church  contain  a  faithful  description  of  (he 
first  foundation  in  Beverly,  as  follows:  "  The  Lord  in 
mercy  alluring  and  bringing  over  into  this  wilder- 
ness of  New  England,  many  of  his  faithful!  serv- 
ants from  England,  who-e  nym.es  were  to  worship 
God  in  purity  according  to  his  word;  they,  in  pursu- 
ance of  that  woilc,  began  to  sett  up  particular 
churches;  and  the  First  Church  gathered  in  Massa- 
chusetts colony  was  in  the  town  of  Salem  ;  a  gratious 
beginning  of  that  intended  church  reformation,  which 
bath  beine  fan  her  prosecuted  and  prospered  through 
the  Lord's  mercy  in  divers  parts  of  the  land.  This 
church  of  Salem  entered  church  covenant  with  pub- 
lique  fasting  and  prayer  upon  the  sixth  day  of  the 
sixth  month,  1029  ;  their  number  att  the  beginning 
very  small,  was  soon  greatly  increased  and  inriehed 
with  divers  worthy  labourers  in  God's  vineyard  as 
Pastors  and  Teachers  successively,  viz.:  Mr.  Samuel 
Skelton,  Mr.  Francis  Higginson,  Mr,  Hugh  Peters, 
Mr.  Edward  Norris  and  Mr.  John  Higginson,  their 
present  Pastor. 

1650.  "As  their  church  increased,  divers  of  the. 
members  came  over  the  Ferry  to  live  on  Bass  River 
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side,  who,  on  tbe  10th  of  the  12th  ino.,  1040  (Ms. 
Norris  beinge  teacher),  presented  their  request  to  the 
rest  of  the  church  for  some  course  to  be  taken  for  the 
means  of  grace  among  themselves,  because  of  tedious- 
ness  and  difficulties  over  the  water  and  other  incon- 
veniences, which  motion  was  renewed  again e  the  22d 
of  1st  mo.,  1050,  and  on  the  2d  day  of  the  Stli  mo. 
they  returned  their  answer,  viz. :  that  we  should  look 
put  some  able  and  approved  teacher,  to  be  emploied 
amongst  us,  wee  still  holding  communion  with  them 
as  before. 

"  Rut  upon  farther  experience  wee,  uppon  the  23 
of  the  first  month,  1656,  presented  our  desires  to  be  a 
church  of  ourselves,  and  after  some  agitation  about 
it,  wherein  our  teacher  stood  for  us,  it  was  put  to 
voat  and  yielded  unto,  none  appeering  opposite,  we 
protesting  there  was  no  disunion  in  judgment  or  af- 
fection intended  but  brotherly  communion. 

"Our  desire  being  consented  unto,  wee  proceeded 
to  build  a  meeting-house  on  Bass  River  Side,  and  we 
called  unto  us  successively  to  dispense  the  word  of 
life  unto  us,  Mr.  Joshua  Hubbard,  Mr.  tferemiah 
Hubbard  and  Mr.  John  Hailes;  and  after  almost 
three  yearcs  experience  of  Mr.  John  Hailes,  our  mo- 
tion was  'again  renewed  the  23d  of  4th  mo.,  1007." 
The  uetition  follows  of  Mr.  Roger  Conant  and  some 
eighty  others,  to  be  set  off  from  the  First  Church  in 
Salem  to  form  the  First  Church  of  Beverly. 

Rev.  John  Hale  was  ordained  16G7,  with  John 
Higginson,  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Salem,  Thomas 
Cobbett,  of  the  Church  pf  Ipswich  and  Antipas  New- 
man,  of  the  Church  in  Wenham,  officiating. 

The  first  fast  day,  or  day  of  humiliation,  entered  on 
the  parish  records  is  in  1007,  8th  day  of  Tenth 
month.  On  the  20th  day  of  First  month,  1008,  "  The 
Councill  of  Magistrates  apoynt  a  General  Fast,  to 
mourne  for  prophainess,  superstition  &  herisio,  in 
ceasing  to  pray  for  the  encouragement  of  religion, 
disapoynting  of  its  Enemys,  yt  the  great  motions  of 
ye  world  bee  overruled  by  God's  glory.  That  He 
would  bless  it  direct  ye  King,  Counsel]  &  Parlamcnt, 
bless  yo  peace  with  rlollciul,  i\  sanctitio  ye  late  war, 
pestilence  &  burning  of  yc  city  of  London,  it  contin- 
ue to  New  England  peace,  liberty  &  ye  gospel,  &  pre- 
vent in  ye  ensuing  yeare  blasting  mildew  &  caterpil- 
lars, &  convert  the  rising  Generation." 

1669,  17th  day,  Ninth  month,  was  a  day  set  apart 
for  Public  Thanksgiving,  "to  bless  ye  Lord  for  stay- 
ing ye  immoderate  raines  wch  thretened  to  destroy  ye 
harvests  of  corne  &  fresh  hay,  &  for  ya  harvests  the 
Lord  has  given." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  first  records  of  tjie  growing 
settlement,  still  to  be  found  in  the  custody  of  the 
town  clerk,  and  in  excellent  preservation  : 

1665. — l't  month. — "  A  booke  of  such  publicke  con- 
cernements  as  appertaine  to  the  people  of  Bass  river 
or  Cape  An  side,  relating  bothe  to  theire  civill  &  min- 
isterial! affairs,  from  the  first  of  the  first  month,' 1665; 

"3d mo. '65. —  Whereas,  we  doe,  with  one  consent, 


invite  Mr.  John  Hayle  to  come  amongst  us,  in  order 
to  setling  with  us  in  the  worke  of  the  ministry  ;  for 
his  due  encouragement  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
amongst  ns,  according  to  2  Chron.  31,  4;  &  that  he 
may  attend  upon  the  worke  of  the  ministrie  without 
distraction,  we  doe  promise  &  engage  to  pay  unto  him 
£70  per  annum,  &  his  fierwood  raised  amongst  us  by 
a  rate  in  equal]  portions,  according  to  our  former 
custome;  &  for  the  manner  and  time  of  payment, 
that  he  may  not  have  to  doe  with  particular  men's 
portions  of  allowance,  the  bill  shall  not  be  delivered 
until  him,  nor  shall  he  lie  troubled  with  gathering  of 
it  in  ;  but  2  men  shall  be  chosen  yeere  by  yeere,  to 
take  the  care  of  bringing  it  into  his  house,  and  to 
make  up  the  account  at  the  time  appointed.  Also, 
whereas  we  have  built  a  house  for  the  ministrie, 
wherein  it  is  defective  to  be  finished  by  us.  And 
there  are  2  akcrs  of  home  lot  (to  be  fenced  in  by  us) 
&  as  much  meadow  land  belonging  to  it  as  commonly 
bears  about  lower  load  of  hay  ;  we  doe  agree  that  he 
shall  have  the  use  of  that  so  long  as  he  continues  in 
the  worke  of  the  ministrie  with  ns ;  yet,  because  we 
do  acknowledge  it  his  duty  to  provide  for  wife  and 
children,  that  he  may  leave  behind  him,  and  our 
duty  to  have  a  care  of  him  in  that  respect,  we  doe 
therefore  promise  and  engage  that  in  case  he  die  in 
the  mini-trie  with  us,  that  either  the  house  and  two 
aker  house  lot  forementioned  shall  be  his,  or  that 
which  is  equivalent,  to  lie  paid  (according  to  his  last 
will  and  testament)  within  the  compass  of  one  yeare 
after  his  decease,  and  for  the  repaire  of  the  house  and 
fenced  home  lot,  to  be  done  by  him  living  thereon  for 
the  time  being. 

"  Also,  it  is  agreed  that  Mr.  Hayle  shall  have  the 
use  and  benefit  of  a  pasturing,  the  time  lie  lives  with 
us. 

"  [William]  Dodge  &  Humphrey  Woodbury  be 
chosen  to  gather  the  rates  for  the  ministrie. 

"May  loth. — There  was  chosen  at  a  publick  meet- 
ing, for  to  make  the  rate  for  Mr.  1 1  ai Is  maintenance 
fortius  yeere  ('05),  as  followeth:  Captain  Lathrop, 
Mr.  Thorndick,  Roger  Conant,  Samuel  Corning,  .Jo- 
seph Rootes. 

"Mr.  John  Haile  his  year  begineth  with  us  for  his 
allowance  of  £70  and  his  fierwood." 

From  this  date  on,  through  a  long  period,  the  his- 
tory of  the  church  is  that  of  the  community. 

1867. — The  first  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1050, 
just  easterly  of  the  present  building;  but  the  first 
church  was  organized  in  1007,  September  2'),  and  the 
Rev.  John  Hale  ordained  as  pastor.  The  names  of 
original  members  are  here  given:  John  Hale,  Rich- 
ard Dodge,  William  Woodbury,  Richard  Bracken- 
bury,  John  Stone,  John  Dodge,  Roger  Conant,  Wil- 
liam Dodge,  Humphrey  Wcodbury,  Nicholas  Patch, 
John  Hill,  Thomas  Lothrop,  Samuel  Corning,  Robert 
Morgan,  John  Black,  Lot  Conant,  Ralph  Ellingwood, 
William  Dixey,  Henry  Herrick,  Peter  Woolfe,  Josiah 
Rootes,  Fxercise  Conant,  Edward  Bishop,  Elizabeth 
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Dodge.  Mary  Lovett,  Elizabeth  Haskell,  Mary  Wood- 
bury- Sarah  Leech,  Freegrace  Black,  Eliz.  Corning, 
Eliz.  Woodbury,  Ellen  Brackenbury,  Hannah  Wood- 
bury, Eliz.  Patch,  Hannah  Sallows,  Bethiah  Lothrop, 
Anna  Dixey,  Anna  Woodbury,  Eliz.  Woodbury, 
Martha  Woolte,  Hannah  Baker,  Mary  Hcrrick, 
Bridget  Luff,  Mary  Dodge,  Anna  Woodbury,  Ede. 
Herrick,  Mary  Dodge,  Jr.,  Abigail  Hill,  Lydia  Her- 
rick.  Mrs.  Rebekah  Hall  was  subsequently  admitted 
by  letter  from  the  Church  at  Salisbury,  and  a  month 
later  Humphrey  Woodbury's  wile,  Sarah,  Humphrey 
Jr.,  John  Clark,  Jr., Remember  Stone  and  Sarah  Conatit, 
were  received  into  full  communion.  The  first  sacra- 
ment was  observed  September  29th,  and  the  first  infant 
baptized  was  Abigail,  daughter  of  John  and  Hannah 
Sallows. 

1667. — "  At  a  generell  meeting  of  [the  inhabytants 
of  Cape  An  side,  the  11th  of  the  9th  month,  there  is 
chosen  to  make  the  rate  lor  Mr.  Hale  for  the  year 
Mr.  [I.]  Thorndike,  Thomas  Lowthropp,  Robert  Mor- 
gan, Richard  Brackenbury,  Ensigne  Corninge,  Wil- 
liam Ramond  &  John  Dodge  .Sen.,  to  see  it  brought 
in." 

Four  men  were  appointed  for  ihe  year,  to  sec  that 
the  cutting  and  hauling  of  wood  were  attended  to, 
viz.:  "(1)  Goodman  West,  from  his  house  to  Cedar 
Stan  (from  West  Beach  to  Sallow's  Bridge);  (2) 
Humphrey  Woodbury,  from  bis  bouse  to  the  ferry 
(probably  from  Humphrey  Woodbury's  point  to 
bridge),  and  soe  to  tlie  meeting-house  (ami  from  the 
ferry  via  Cabot  street  to  the  Old  South);  (3)  Ensigne 
Corning,  from  his  house  to  Mr.  Conant's  bridge  (or 
from  the  Old  South  to  Tan-yard  brook);  (4)  Mr.  Co- 
nant  is  for  all  the  rest"  (probably  all  north  of  Tan- 
yard  brook  to  the  Wenham  line). 

"Cart  waves.  It  is  agreed  that  the  waves  to  the 
meeting-house  &  mill  be  laide  out  wheare  it  is  most 
convenient,  &  those  that  arc  damnified  thereby  shall 
be  satisfied  by  those  that  make  use  of  the  same." 

The  first  mill  was  at  the  head  of  Bass  River,  near 
Balch  Street. 

THE  TOWN  Ix<"ORPOKATr:i>.— The  Bass  River  peo- 
ple were  allowed  by  General  Court  to  exercise  some 
of  the  powers  of  a  town  in  10G5,  a  step  preliminary  to 
final  separation  from  the  mother-settlement.  They 
were  still  subordinate  to  Salem  until  IOCS,  November 
23d. 

" WnERUS,  wee  the  Inhabitant*  of  Bane  Ttivcr  and  Capo  Ann  side, 
after  many  agitations  in  publique  meetings  what  might  bo  for  our  com- 
fortable fettloing,  made-  cboiso  of  soma  amongst  us  to  draw  upp  u "w  rit- 
ing specifying  our  do-ires  and  deputing  messengers  to  the  General  Court 
hel>l  att  Boston  the  29Ui  of  Aprill  1W8,  by  petition  to  our  Governor  & 
magistrates  to  invent  them  with  power  to  clioomi  yearly  a  tilt  number  of 
pi  raoiii,  who  might  have  power  within  thfms.  Ives  us  Selectmen  have  in 
other  places,  and  so  to  act  in  the  behalfe  of  the  place  hy  llliploying 
others,  officers  or  person*,  as  the  affairs  of  the  place  may  occasion. 

"Attthe  next  General  Court  att  Doe  ton  the  Ulh  of  October  1068, 
Wee  received  this  answer;  that  they  judged  lueeto  that  henceforth  wee 
should  be  a  towueahipp  of  ourselves,  uoniauating  itt  Beverly." 

The  County  (Essex)  was  incorporated  in  1613.  The 
eight  original  towns  were  Naumkeag,  1020 ;  Salem, set: 


tied  1628;  Lynn,  1629;  Ipswich,  1633-34;  Cochichew- 
ic  (Andover),  1634;  Enon  (Wenham),  1639;  Row- 
ley, 1639  ;  Newbury  (offshoot  of  Ipswich),  1635  ;  Glou- 
cester (Cape  Ann,  1624).  1642;  chronologically,  the 
settlements  were:  Cape  Ann,  1624-25;  Naumkeag, 
1626;  Salem,  1628;  Lynn,  1629;  Cape  Ann  Side 
(Beverly),  1630  ;  Ipswich,  1634,  etc. 

"It  was  not  long,"  says  Cotton  Mather,  in  his 
Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  "before  the  Massachu- 
setts colony  was  become  like  an  hive,  overstocked 
with  bees;  and  many  of  the  new  inhabitants  enter- 
tained thoughts  of  swarming  into  plantations  extended 
further  into  the  country." 

Thus  had  "Cape  Ann  Side"  and  "Bass  River" 
grown  from  its  small  beginnings  until  strong  enough 
to  set  up  a  hive  of  its  own,  and,  in  turn,  send  out  the 
avant  couriers  of  conquest  and  colonization.  And  re- 
garding the  name  selected,  "As  there  are  few  of  our 
towns  but  what  have  their  namesakes  in  England,  so 
the  reason  why  most  of  our  towns  are  called  what 
they  are,  is  because  the  chief  of  the  first  inhabitants 
would  thus  bear  up  the  names  of  the  particular 
places  there  from  whence  they  came.''  This  may  not 
have  been  the  case  with  Beverly,  though  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cape  Ann  Side  were  exceedingly  fortunate  in 
the  euphonious  appellation  bestowed  by  General  Court. 
The  name  may  have  been  suggested  by  Beverley  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  celebrated  for 
its  beautiful  minster  and  as  the  home  of  John  de 
Beverley,  Archbishop  of  York,  a  thousand  years  ago. 
The  name  also,  may  have  been  derived  from  "Beaver 
Lea  "  or  beaver  meadow,  as  we  have  "  Beaver  Pond  ;  " 
and  remains  of  beaver  dams  have  been  found  here. 
Notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  the  name  and  its  asso- 
ciations, some  of  tlie  settlers  were  dissatisfied,  as  ap- 
pears in  Kill  (May  28),  in 

"The  umblo  petition  of  Roger  Conant,  of  Bass  river,  alias  Beverly 
who  havo  hin  a  planter  in  New  England  fortic-eight  yeers  and  vpwarda, 
being  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  that  resolved  and  made  good 
my  settlement,  vndor  God,  in  matter  of  plantation  with  my  family,  in 
this  collony  of  the  Massaehusett  Bay,  and  hauo  bin  instrumental!,  both 
for  the  founding  and  carrying  on  of  t ho  same  ;  and  when  in  the  infancy 
thereof,  it  w  as  iu  great  hazard  of  being  deserted,  1  was  a  means,  through 
grace  assisting  me,  to  stop  the  lliglit  of  those  few  that  then  were  heere 
with  nie,  and  that  my  vtter  deniall  to  goo  away  with  Ihem,  who  would 
hauo  gon  either  for  England  or  mostly  for  Virginia,  but  thorovpou 
stayed  to  tho  hassard  of  our  lines. 

Now  my  viublo  suit  and  request  is  vnto  this  honorable  Court,  onlie 
that  the  name  of  our  town  or  plantation  may  he  altrod  or  changed  from 
Beucrly  and  bo  called  Budlolgh.  I  hauo  two  reasons  that  haue  moved 
mo  vnto  this  request.  The  first  is  the  great  dislike  and  discontent  for 
this  name  of  Heuerly,  becauso,  (wee  being  but  a  small  place)  it  hath 
caused  on  vs  a  constant  nickname  of  beggarly,  being  in  the  mouths  of 
many,  and  no  order  was  giuen  or  consent  by  tho  people  heere  to  their 
ugent  for  any  name  vntill  they  wore  shuro  of  being  a  town  granted  in 
tho  first  placo. 

"Secondly,  I  being  tlie  first  that  had  house  in  Salem  (and  nener  bad 
any  band  in  naming  either  that  or  any  other  towne)  and  myself  with 
fhose  that  were  then  with  me,  being  all  from  tho  western  part  of  Eng- 
land, desire  tliis  western  name  of  Budloigh,  a  market  town  in  Deuon- 
sbier  and  neeie  vnto  the  sea  as  wee  are  heere  in  this  placo,  and  whore 
myself  was  borne. 

"  Now  in  regard  to  our  firstnesse  and  antiquity  in  this  soo  famous  a 
colony,  wo  should  uinhlio  request  this  littell  priuelidg  with  your  fauors 
and  consent,  to  giue  (bis  nanio  aboucsaid  vnto  our  town. 
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"I  nsner  yet  m;ide  sute  Br  request  vnto  the  Generall  Court  for  the 
least  matter,  tho'  I  thinks  I  might  as  well  haue  done,  as  many  others 
haue,  who  haue  obtained  much  without  hassard  of  life  or  preferring  the 
publick  good  before  theiro  own  interest,  which,  I  praise  God,  1  hane 
duno.  If  this  my  sute  may  find  acceptation  with  your  worships,  I  shall 
rest  vmhly  thankful!  and  my  praires  shall  not  cease  vnto  tho  throne  of 
grace  for  God"s  guidance  and  hiih  blessing  to  be  on  all  your  miglitie  pro- 
ceedings aud  that  justice  and  righteousness  may  bo  curie  where  admiuis. 
tared,  and  sound  doctrine,  truth,  and  holiness  curie  where  taught  and 
practised  throughout  the  wilderness,  to  all  posterity,  which  God  giant. 
Ajuen. 

"Your worships  vuihle  petitioner  and  servant, 

"Hoar.it  Co.vant."1 

His  petition  was  not  granted,  fortunately,  though 
the  General  Court  gave  him,  in  recognition  of  his 
services,  two  hundred  acres  oi  land,  near  Dunstable. 

This  petition  is  inserted,  at  length,  owing  to  its 
great  value  in  authenticating  several  facts  in  Beverly's 
early  history. 

1668.  — November  23. — "Att  a  generall  meeting  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  Beverly,  this  23d  Nov.,  1668,  se- 
lectmen were  nominated,  &  by  vote  5  chosen,  to  or- 
der the  affaires  it  consernraents  of  the  town  for  this 
yeare  following,  viz. :  Csipt.  Thomas  Lothropp,  Win. 
Dixey,  Wm,  Dodge,  sen.,  John  West,  Paule*  Thorn- 
dike.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  ordered,  that  the  selectmen  shall  call  in  all 
old  accompts  &  see  them  rectified. 

It  is  also  agreed  at  this  present  meeting,  that 
Capt.  Lothropp,  Wm.  Dodge,  sen.,  John  llayment, 
Edw'd  Byshopp  &  Wm.  Rayment,  shall  meet  with  our 
neighbours  of  Salem,  to  divide  the  grounds  between 
us  .  .  .  in  tyme  convenient." 

A  little  previous  to  this  time,  in  1GG0,  Salem  had 
applied  to  the  Legislature  lor  a  grant  of  the  islands 
lying  olf  her  harbor,  though  nearer  the  Beverly  shore, 
Baker's  Island  and  the  Miserys. 

"  Whereas  there  are  certayne  Hands  neare  our 
townc  commonly  known  by  the  names  of  the  Miserys 
and  Baker's  Hand,  fit  for  fishing  employments,  etc." 
In  lGG2-6\3  Thomas  Tyler,  then  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, son  of  Masconomo,  the  Ipswich  sagamore,  sold 
his  claim  on  these  islands  to  Bartholomew  Gale;  but 
it  was  disallowed  by  Salem. 

They  were  then  covered  with  primitive  forest. 

The  "Misery"  was  so  called  from  a  disastrous 
shipwreck  happening  there. 

Baker's  Island  was  so-called  after  one  Robert  Baker, 
a  ship-carpenter,  ancestor  of  the  present  families  of 
the  name  in  North  Beverly  and  the  Cove,  who  was 
accidentally  killed  while  felling  timber  there. 

1669.  — June  11. — "At  a  generall  towne  meeting, 
legally  warned  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Beverly,  it  is 
agreed  upon  that  Mr.  John  Ifailes  shall  have  hold 
and  enjoy  that  parcel]  of  land  being  within  the  gen- 
erall fence  of  the  field  adjoyning  unto  his  pasture 
which  he  bought  of  Wm.  Dodge,  sen.,  for  him  and  his 
heirs  forever,  hee  maintaining  the  side  fence  King 
against  the  Common  without  the  field.  (This  land 
probably  lies  along  Essex  St.,  adjoining  Prospect 
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Hill,  which  was  Hale's  pasture).  It  is  allso  ordered 
this  present  tyme  by  a  generall  vote  that  no  man 
shall  fall  any  timber  in -the  Commons  without  order, 
except  it  be  lor  his  own  use;  but  he  shall  pay  the 
value  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  tree,  to  him  or 
them,  that  are  deputed  to  receive  it  for  the  publique 
good  of  the  place." 

1G70. — 29th  April.— Ordered  and  generally  voted, 
"that  there  shall  not  be  any  of  the  towne  land  King 
in  the  Commons  disposed  of  uppon  anyaccoumpt; 
but  by  the  consent  of  the  whole,  att  a  Generall  towne 
meeting,  legally  warmed." 

"  March  24th.  It  is  ordered  that  all  swyne  above  3 
month  shall  be  sufficiently  ringed  and  yoaked." 

1671.  —  It  is  ordered  that  the  country  highway 
from  Cederstand  up  to  the  meeting-house,  as  far  as 
the  ferry,  be  made  sufficient  for  horse  and  cart, 

It  is  agreed  with  Jonathan  Byles  to  make  a  pound 
for  the  town.  "And  the  said  Jonathan  is  to  have 
for  this  pound  aforesaid  &  to  make  a  payre  of  stocks, 
both  to  be  brought  in  anil  sett  up  in  '  Beverly,  50 
shillings/  part  of  it  in  trees  from  the  Commons. 

17th  Aug.  "It  is  ordered  that  their  shall  be  a  rate 
made  to  make  provision  for  powder  &  shott  it  ammu- 
nition, according  as  the  law  requires,  by  the  select- 
men. 

13th  Sept.  "  It  was  agreed  that  a  place  for  buriall 
should  be  provided,  and  an  acre  of  ground  to  be  got- 
ten,— which  was  bought  of  Lieut.  Wm.  Dixey,  lying 
by  the  country  highway  on  the  one  side,  bounded  on 
the  other  side  uppon  Nathaniel  Stone  &  Josias 
Bootes.''  (This  land  extended  from  Milton  to  Wallis 
sheets,  between  Cabot  street  and  Stephen's  hill,)  and 
was  not  used  for  burial  purposes,  but  exchanged  for 
land  of  John  Lovett. 

1672.  — The  town  contributed  (February  -  14th),  €13 
to  Harvard  College. 

The  bounds  between  Beverly  and  Manchester  were 
defined  and  settled  about  as  they  stand  to-day.  The 
land  bought  for  a  cemetery  was  "exchanged  with 
John  Lovett,  Jun.,  for  one  acre  of  Land,  on  part 
whereof  the  publiipic  meeting-house  standeth,  begin- 
ing  at  the  hound  tree  on  I  he  northeast  &  so  to  make 
up  the  acre  compleat  towards  the  house  of  the  said 
John  Lovett."  (This  latter  is  the  one  first  used  as  a 
cemetery,  on  a  portion  of  which  the  present  Old 
South  chapel  stands,  and  through  which  Abbott 
Street  now  runs.) 

1674.  — "It  was  agreed  upon  and  voted  that  there 
shall  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  a  school-house 
built  that  shall  likewise  be  for  a  watch-house  ;  and 
that  tin;  said  house  shall  be  set  upon  the  town's  land 
by  the  meeting-house."  Its  construction  was  de- 
layed, and  for  a  time  the  school  continued  to  be  held 
in  the  church. 

1675.  — "  It  is  agreed  at  a  publick  towne  meetinge, 
in  tin;  two  Sc  twentie  day  of  October,  that  they  should 
have  forthwith  a  forte  builte,  about  the  meeting- 
house, &  one  at  Bass  River,  &  one  at  Mackrill  Cove 
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&  another  at  John  Dodge's,  senior,"  near  the  Wen- 
ham  line. 

TheNarraganbett  War. — These  preparations  for 
defense  announce  that  the  mutterings  of  war  were  be- 
ginning to  disturb  the  calm  of  their  peaceful  occupa- 
tions. Philip  of  Pokanoket,  the  dreaded  sachem  of 
the  Wampanoags,  broke  the  peace,  which  had  existed 
between  his  tribe  and  the  settlers  for  fifty  years,  and 
began  the  series  of  massacres  that  alarmed  every  resi- 
dent in  the  colonies.  Xo  section  felt  safe  from  at- 
tack; all  the  towns  joined  in  sending  soldiers  to  the 
seat  of  operations  iu  the  Connecticut  Valley.  And 
even  Beverly,  though  remote  from  the  field  of  active 
warfare,  felt  the  necessity  for  not  only  defensive,  but 
aggressive  action. 

Her  favorite  son,  Captain  Lothrop,  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  company  of  infantry  in  the 
Massachusetts  forces,  and  with  them  hastened  to  the 
frontier.  The  town  of  Hadley  was  then  the  head- 
quarters of  the  troops  in  that  region,  and  at  that 
place  Captain  Lothrop  was  soon  found,  with  his  choice 
company  of  young  men,  selected  from  the  best  fam- 
ilies in  the  county,  and  styled  the  "  Flower  of 
Essex." 

The  provisions  and  forage  of  Hadley  ran  short,  but 
in  the  near  town  of  Deerfield  was  a  large  amount  of 
grain,  estimated  at  30o()  bushels,  stacked  in  the  fields, 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  farmers  when 
driven  out  by  the  Indians.  To  thresh  this  grain  and 
transport  it  to  Hadley,  Captain  Lothrop  and  his  com- 
pany were  detached,  and  set  out  lor  Deerfield  with  a 
number  of  teams  and  drivers. 

Having  secured  the  grain,  Lothrop  began  the  re- 
turn march  to  Hadley,  on  the  18th  of  September, 
without  apprehension  of  attack  from  Indians,  as  none 
had  been  seen.  But  the  wily  Philip  had  marked  him 
for  his  prey.  The  following  account,1  published  many 
years  ago,  describes  the  terrible  event : 

"for  the  distance  of  about  three  miles,  after  leaving  Deerfield  mea- 
dow, Lothrop' s  march  lay  through  a  very  lovel  country,  closely  wooded, 
where  lie  wus  every  moment  exposed  to  an  attack  on  eiiher  Hank  ;  at 
the  termination  of  tbis distance,  near  the  south  point  of  Sugar-loaf  bill, 
the  road  approximated  the  Connecticut  Rlvor,  and  the  loft  was  iii  some 
iura»uic»  uu|>roi«v(itl.  At  the  village  now  called  Muddy  llrook,  In  the 
Htntbmrly  purl  of  ltoeruetd,  the  mad  crossed  a  small  stream,  bordorcd  by 
a  narrow  luonus,  from  which  tho  village  lias  lis  name  ;  though  more 
appropriately  it  should  he  denominated  lilio-hj  Brook,  l>y  which  it  is 
sometime*  known,  ft  fore  arriving  at  the  point  of  intersection  with  tho 
brook,  the  roa'l  for  about  half  a  mile  ran  parallel  w  ith  the  morass,  then, 
crossing,  it  continued  to  the  south  point  of  Sugar-loaf  hill.  On  discov- 
ering Lothrop' s  inarch,  a  body  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  Indians 
planted  themselves  iu  siubuscadc  at  the  point  of  crossing,  and  lay  in 
waiting.  Without  scouring  the  woods  in  front  anil  llauk,  or  Suspecting 
the  snare  laid  for  him,  Lothrop  arrived  at  the  fatal  spot,  crossed  the 
morass  with  the  princi|ial  part  of  his  force,  and  probably  halted  to  allow 
bis  teams  to  drag  through  their  Wis.  The  critical  moment  had  arrived 
— the  Indians  instantly  poured  a  heavy  and  destructive  file  npon  the 
column,  and  rushed  furiously  to  the  ntt:u'k.  Confusion  and  dismay 
succeeded.  The  troops  broke  and  scattered,  fiercely  pursued  by  the 
Indians,  whose  great  superiority  enabled  them  to  attack  at  all  points 
Hopeless  was  the  situation  of  the  scattered  troops,  and  they  resolved  to 
sell  their  lives  in  a  vigorous  struggle.  Covering  themselves  with  trees, 
the  bloody  conflict  now  became  a  trial  of  skill  in  sharpeliootiDg,  in  which 


life  was  the  stake.  Difficult  would  it  he  to  describe  the  havoc,  barbarity 
and  misery  that  ensued.  The  dead,  the  dying,  tho  wounded,  strewed 
the  ground  in  all  directions;  the  devoted  force  was  soon  reduced  to  a 
small  number,  and  resistance  became  faint.  At  length  the  unequal 
struggle  terminated  in  tiie  annihilation  of  nearly  the  whole  of  tho  En- 
glish, only  seven  of  eight  escaping  to  relate  the  dismal  tale  ;  and  tho 
wounded  were  indiscriminately  butchered.  Captain  Lothrop  fell  in  iho 
early  part  of  the  action/' 

The  whole  loss,  including  teamsters,  amounted  to 
ninety,  and  among  the  slain  were  included,  from  Bev- 
erly, besides  the  lamented  Lothrop,  Josiah  Dodge, 
Peter  Woodbury  and  John  (Joseph)?  Balch,  John 
Bennett, (?)  Edward  Trask,  (?)Samuc!  Whitteridge.  (?) 
Unsuspicious  of  danger,  it  is  said,  the  soldiers  had 
laid  aside  their  arms  and  were  gathering  grapes  by 
the  roadside  when  the  destructive  volleys  were  poured 
into  their  ranks. 

2  "This  catastrophe  sent  a  thrill  of  terror  and  dismay  through  all  the 
New  England  colonies.  Especially  did  the  news  of  it  come  with  appall- 
ing force  to  this  county,  from  which  its  choicest  flowers,  all  culled  out 
of  its  towns,  and  blooming  so  lately  iu  manly  beauty  and  strength,  had 
been  thus  suddenly  cut  down  and  withered  as  by  untimely  frost. 
Throughout  its  length  and  breadth,  scarcely  was  there  a  village  or 
hamlet  left  unscathed  by  this  great  calamity.  .More  particularly,  and 
with  stunning  effect,  did  the  blow  tall  hero,  where,  besides  several  that 
were  deeply  lamented,  the  fallen  chief  was  best  known,  and  for  that 
reason  most  respected,  trusted  and  loved." 

In  the  year  1S35  the  burial-place  of  Lothrop  and 
his  thirty  men  was  identified,  and  a  monument  erect- 
ed (183S)  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Bloody 
Brook.  At  the  laying  of  its  corner-stone,  Edward 
Everett  delivered  a  memorable  address,  saying,  in  con- 
clusion, "The  '  Flower  of  Essex'  shall  bloom  in  un- 
dying remembrance,  as  the  lapse  of  time  shall  con- 
tinually develop,  in  richer  abundance,  the  fruits  of 
what  was  done  and  suffered  by  our  fathers."  In  order 
that  the  descendants  of  such  '  lathers  '  should  remem- 
ber one  of  the  most  valiant  of  their  deeds,  we  should 
acquaint  them  with  the  story,  ami  locality,  of  the 
famous  Bloody  Brook.  The  monument  erected  may 
be  seen  to-day,  standing  in  South  Deerfield,  overshad- 
owed by  the  towering  mass  of  sandstone  known  as  the 
Sugar-loaf,  where,  beneath  a  shelving  cliff,  is  shown 
the  hollowed  rock  known  as  King  Philip's  Seat, 
whence  he  overlooked  the  surrounding  country  and 
that  day  noted  the  movements  of  Captain  Lothrop's 
command. 

The  original  list  of  the  slain  at  "  Muddy  Brook, 
being  yc  18  of  Sept.,"  is  in  the  State-House,  Boston  : 
"A  List  of  Men  slain  in  the  county  of  Hamshire, 
tho'  we  cannot  gett  y°  names  of  all,  yet  as  many  its 
wee  can  gett  are  here  ynserted  ;  also,  the  time  when 
and  place  where  they  were  slain." — Mass.  Military 
Records,  v.  68,  p.  33. 

"  Ah,  gallant  fow  !    No  generous  foa 
Had  met  them  by  that  crimsoned  tide  ; 
Vain  even  despair's  resistless  blow, — 
As  bra  ve  men  do  and  die, — they  died  ! 
Yet  not  in  vain, — a  cry  that  shook 
The  inmost  forest's  desert  glooms, 
Swelled  o'er  their  graves,  until  it  broke 
In  storm  around  the  red  man's  homes  ! 
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"  But  beating  hearts,  far,  far  away, 
Broke  at  their  story's  fearful  truth, 
And  maidens  sweet,  for  many  a  day, 
"Wept  o'er  (he  vanished  dreams  of  youth  ; 
By  the  blue  distant  ocean-tide, 
AVept  veal's,  long  years,  to  hear  them  tell 
How  by  the  wild  wood's  lonely  side 
The  Flower  or  Essex  fell." 

In  the  same  year,  1G75,  in  the  expedition  against 
the  Narragansett  Fort,  when  Philip  met  his  Waterloo, 
Beverly  contributed  her  quota,  nothing  dismayed  at 
her  previous  losses.  We  find,  as  the  soldiers  engaged 
under  the  brave  Captain  Gardner,  of  Salem,  who  fell 
December  19th,  the  following  persons,  townsmen  of 
ours:  William  Allen,  William  Balch,  Wm.  Bonner, 
Joseph  Bayley,  Thomas  Blashfield,  Jonathan  Biles, 
Christopher  Browne,  Lot  Conant,  John  Clark,  Win. 
Dodge,  John  Dodge,  John  Ellingwood,  Wm.  Ferry- 
man, Samuel  Harris,  Richard  Hussband,  Moses  Mor- 
gan, Jos.  Morgan,  Elias  Picket,  Thos.  Payment,  Wm. 
Payment,  Christopher  Reed  (wounded),  John  Trask. 

At  the  capture  of  Port  Royal,  in  loo4,  where 
Lothrop  served  as  captain,  he  had  with  him,  from 
Beverly,  Lieut.  Thomas  AVhittredge,  Lieut.  Elias 
Payment,  Wm.  Woodbury,  Humphrey  Woodbury  and 
Peter  Wooden.  From  the  very  beginning  of  their 
settlement,  the  people  of  Beverly  furnished  their 
share  of  soldiers  for  the  common  defense  and  con- 
quest. 

In  addition  to  these  soldiers,  engaged,  there  were 
others,  in  a  company  on  the  eastern  frontier,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Frost.  These  were  John 
Ellingwood  (who  had  the  fore-finger  of  his  right 
hand  shot  away,  for  which  he  subsequently  received 
a  pen-ion),  Thomas  Parlor  and  Samuel  Collins. 

Previous  to  the  attack  upon  the  Narragansett  Fort, 
when  the  soldiers  were  assembled  on  Dedham  Plain, 
they  were  promised  a  reward  in  land  for  their  services 
in  addition  to  their  pay,  provided  they  "played  the 
man,  and  drove  the  Narragansotts  from  the  fort." 
This  promise  was  eventually  fulfiled,  but  not  until 
nearly  sixty  years  had  passed  away,  when  the  soldiers 
engaged  in  this  campaign  were  granted  several  town- 
ships of  land,  each  >ix  miles  square,  in  the  wild 
region,  now  included  in  the  States  of  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire.  The  township  shared  in  by  the  Beverly 
soldiers  or  their  heirs,  was  known  then  as  Souhegan 
West,  at  present  Amherst,  New  Hampshire.  The 
names  of  the  proprietors  from  Beverly,  in  1741,  when 
they  met  to  take  possession,  were  ls  Henry  Bayley, 
Henry  Blashfield  and  assigns,  *  Jonathan  Byles,  *Lott 
Conant,  Andrew  Dodge  for  J.  Ellinwood*Jona.  Dodge 
for  John  Dodge,  Wm.  Dodge's  heirs,  *  Ralph  Ellin- 
wood,  Sam!.  Harris'  heirs,  Joseph  Morgan  for  his 
father,  Joseph  Picket  for  his  father,  Elias,  *  Thomas 
Payment,  Wm.  Payment's  heirs,  and  *  Christopher 
Bead. 

1676. — At  a  public  meeting,  December  5th,  it  was 
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voted  to  employ  two  constables,  in  place  of  one,  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  troubles  of  the  times. 
And  "It  is  ordered  by  the  selectmen  that  the  hinder 
site  of  the  olders  galery  in  the  meeten  house  is  to  be 
altered,  and  the  Boise  ar  to  seete  there,  and  Robert 
Hibberd,  senior,  is  to  hafe  an  Eie  out  for  them,  and 
for  the  first  ofense  to  aquaiut  thar  parants  or  masters 
of  it,  and  if  they  do  ofend  again  to  aquante  the  Select- 
men with  it,  who  shall  dele  with  them  according  to 
lawe." 

1677. — May  12th,  "  It  is  agreed  between  the  select- 
men, in  behalf  of  the  towns,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Hardie, 
that  the  said  Mr.  Hardie  is  to  begin  to  teach  a  scoole, 
according  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  .  .  .  and 
the  said  Hardie  is  to  have  the  meeting-house  to  tench 
scoole  in  during  the  somer  tyme,  and  some  other 
place  against  winter."  He  was  to  receive  £20;  and 
it  is  explained  that  "  by  ordinary  learning  is  meant 
reading,  writing,  arethmetick,  and  Latin  according  to 
his  ability." 

June  25th,  "In  obedians  to  a  law  of  the  honored 
Jenerall  Corte  they  made  choise  of  ten  men  to  in- 
specte  thar  naibours  to  prevente  as  much  as  may  be, 
privet  tipling  and  Druuckenness,"  whose  names  be 
as  followeth:  Wm.  Dodge,  Robt.  Bradford,  Humph. 
Woodbury,  Josiah  Root,  Robert  Heberd,  Nath.  Hay- 
ward,  Exsersis  Conant,  John  Hill,  Richard  Ober, 
John  Dodge. 

1679. — 28th  April,  "  We  whose  names  are  under- 
written beeing  by  the  apointment  of  the  selectmen  of 
our  respective  towns,  mett  to  goe  a  perambulation  iu 
the  bounds  between  our  said  towns  from  the  Rock  at 
the  head  of  Bass  River  to  the  pine  stump  in  the 
swamp  that  runneth  out  of  Laurence  Leach's  meadow, 
have  acordingly  -gone  the  s.tid  preambulation,  and 
renewed  the  said  bounds  as  neere  as  one  could  guess," 
etc. 

Bkvf.iu.y.  K.u.km. 
John  Raiment.  John  Corwtn. 

Puul  Thorndiko.  Thomas  Putnam. 

John  Dudg.  Phillip  Cromwell, 

William  tiaitnetit.  Kichatd  Leach. 

Andrew  KUiott.  John  Putnam. 

Peter  Woodbery.  Israeli  Porter. 

1679.  — 25th  November,  "Leftenent  Thorndike  and 
William  Payment  was  chosen  to  manage  the  case  in 
ye  behalf  of  ye  towne  of  Beverly  at  the  present 
corte  held  at  Salem,  which  controversy  is  between  the 
town  of  Beverly  and  Captaine  Moore;  about  a  bell." 
(This  was  a  controversy  on  the  freight  on  the  bell 
brought  from  Port  Royal  in  1654.) 

1680.  — December  10,  The  selectmen  agreed  with 
William  Hoar  to  .  .  .  "sweep  the  meeting-house  as  is 
necessary  and  usual!,  keep  and  turn  the  (hour)  glass, 
&  doe  in  all  respects  as  Goodman  Bayly  hath  done 
before  him  ;  and  further,  the  said  Goodman  Hoar  is 
to  ring  the  meeting-house  bell  at  nine  of  the  clock 
every  night  a  sufficient  space  of  time,  and  as  is  usuall 
in  other  places.  In  consideration  whereof  the  said 
Hoar  is  to  have  for  his  pains  as  goodman  Bayley  had, 
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viz. :  of  every  family  in  the  towne  one  peck  of  corne 
per  year." 

It  is  said  that  the  town  was  troubled  by  wolves,  and 
in  167S  John  Edwards  was  allpwed  £3  for  killing; 
three  of  them.  These  creatures  were  numerous  and 
troublesome  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Ipswich,  so 
late  as  1750. 

Beverly  resisted  the  claims  of  the  Mason  heirs  to 
their  portion  of  the  territory  between  the  Nauinkeag 
and  the  Merrimac,  and  memorialized  the  king. 

After  reciting  their  loyalty  to  King  Charles,  etc. 

1681. — February  22<l,  "So  that  we  can  produce 
quires,  yea  Rheams  of  paper,  which  we  conceive  it 
would  be  presumption  for  us  to  desire  our  dread  sov- 
ereign to  bee  diverted  from  the  mighty  affairs  of 
three  kingdoms  for  the  hearing  of;  for  we  had  above 
fifty  years  possession,  &  entered  upon*  the  place  with 
the  good  liking  of  the  Indians,  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  this  country.  Wee  have  adventured  our  lives 
and  estates  &  worn  out  much  time  and  strength  in 
the  subduing  a  wilderness  J'or  the  increasing  his  Maj- 
esties dominions  &  customs;  and  in  the  late  wars  with 
the  heathen  have  carrk-d  our  lives  in  our  hands  to  de- 
fend our  possessions,  with  the  loss  of  about  12  English 
lives  of  our  towne,  it  and  expended  some  hundreds  of 
pounds  to  maintain  our  lands,  &  in  this  time  of  above 
fifty  years  neither  Mr.  Mason  nor  any  for  him  did 
either  take  possession  or  disburse  estate,  or  make  de- 
mand of  our  lands  or  expended  one  penny  to  defend 
them." 

Tlie  testimony  of  the  aged  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
as  Richard  Brackenbery,  William  Dixyand  Humphrey 
Woodbury,  to  the  effect  that  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
pany had  purchased  of  the  Dorchester  Company  all 
their  rights  and  property  at  Cape  Ann,  before  Gov. 
Endicott  arrived,  was  regarded  as  conclusive.  They 
further  declared  that  they  had  "free  lease  to  build 
and  plant  "  from  the  resident  Indians,  and  that  the 
same  year,  or  the  next  after  they  had  come  to  Salem, 
they  had  cut  hay  for  their  cattle  on  the  Cape.  Ann,  or 
Beverly  side,  and  "  had  been  in.  possession  of  Beverly 
side  ever  since." 

Although  the  occupants  of  the  soil  were  never  actu- 
ally molested,  it  was  not  until  17-10,  alter  nearly  a 
century  of  agitation,  that  the  .Mason  claimants  aban- 
doned this  pretension  and  left  the  settlers  in  peaceful 
possession. 

1683.  — Beverly  became  a  lawful  port  of  entry,  this 
year,  annexed  to  the  port  of  Salem. 

1684.  —  September  1st,  "  At  a  meeting  of  the  select- 
men it  was  agreed  with  Andrew  Elliott  fjfen.,  and 
Samuel  Hardie,  to  transcribe  all  that  is  necessary  to 
be  transcribed  out  of  the  old  town  book  iiito  the  new 
one  within  two  months  after  the  date  hereof ;  <fe  that 
when  the  work  is  completed  then  the  selectmen  in  the 
town's  behalfe  shall  pay  to  said  Andrew  Elliott  ten 
shillings  in  money,  and  unto  Samuel  Hardie  five  shil- 
lings in  money,  besides  ten  already  paid  him  on  the 
same  account."  The  second  volume  of  records  begins  :  ■ 


u  Third  Nov.  IG80,  then  this  bouk  was  improved  for  tho  town  of 
Beverly,  us  a  town  book  to  record  tho  town  concerns  by  tho  selectmen 
of  said  town  successively,11  etc. 

1686. — One  of  Beverly's  aged  and  worth)-  citizens, 
John  Lovatt,  died  this  year;  he  was  born  1010,  and 
was  "  one  of  the  eight  admitted  inhabitants  of  Salem,'' 
July  25,  1639.  At  the  "seven  men's  meeting,"  Nov. 
3,  1065,  he  received  a  grant  of  two  acres  of  marshland 
lying  near  the  old  planter's  meadow,  near  Wenham 
Common.  He  owned  much  real  estate,  and  his  de- 
scendants maintain  the  name  in  Beverly  to  this  day. 

1690. — The  town  had  no  regularly-appointed  clerk 
until  1090,  hence  the  fragmentary  character  of  the 
records,  which  were  begun  in  1005,  until,  in  April  of 
this  year,  Andrew  Elliott  was  elected  to  the  office  at  a 
salary  of  30  shillings  in  money  and  40s.  in  "  pay,"  or 
produce.  He  was  one  of  tin;  five  witnesses,  in  1080, 
taken  from  Beverly  to  attend  at  the  execution  of  the 
Indian  deed  of  the  town  of  Salem.  He  "  was  town 
clerk  until  his  death,  in  1703-4,  when  Robert  Wood- 
bury succeeded  to  the  office.  His  entries  in  the  rec- 
ord were  very  circumstantial,  as  witness  the  follow- 
ing: 

"John  Tovy,  sometime  of  Winserd  in  Old  England,  near  Bristow, 
afterward  apprentice  with  Andrew  Elliott,  shoemaker,  of  Beverly,  New 
England,  A,  nextly,  husband  unto  Mary  Iterrick  (now  widdow)  was  un- 
fortunately drowned  coming  from  Winter  Island  in  a  ('annuo  unto  said 
Beverly,  nut  to  be  forgotten,  on  tlio  24th  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  God  lCt*oV1 

"Andrew  Elliott,  tho  dear  and  only  son  of  Andrew  Elliott,  (whose 
mother's  name  was  Grace)  A  was  burn  in  East  C'oker  in  tho  County  of 
Somerset  in  Old  England,  being  on  board  of  a  vessel  appertaining  unto 
Phillip  English  of  Salem,  ono  Bavidge  being  master,  said  vessel  being 
then  at  Cape  Sables,  by  an  awful  stroke  was  violently  thrown  into  the 
sea  &  there  perished  in  the  water,  to  tho  great  grief  of  his  said  father, 
tho  penman  hereof  ;  being  aged  about  .'17  years  on  the  12th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, about  10  of  tho  clock  in  the  morning,  according  to  the  host  in- 
formation, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1CS8. 

"Deep  meditation  surely,  every  man  in  his  host  estate  is  wholly 
vauitie." 

The  year  1090  was  signalized  by  the  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition against  Quebec,  under  Sir  William  Phipps. 
The  town  borrowed  money  "to  buy  great  guns  and 
ammunition,"  and  a  company  was  raised  and  sent  with 
the  expedition,  under  Capt.  William  Rayment.  This 
adventure  is  said  to  have  cost  Massachusetts  £50,000, 
besides  many  men,  and  was  disastrous  from  the  be- 
ginning. Captain  Rayment  ami  his  command  were 
subjected  to  great  privations,  for  which  they  were 
"subsequently  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  a  township  of 
land." 

1692.  Witch  craft  Proceedings. — It  is  on  record 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hale  served  as  chaplain  in  this  cam- 
paign, and  that  on  his  return  he  found  the  country 
agitated  fiver  the  witchcraft  sensation.  Although 
none  of  Beverly's  inhabitants  perished  in  this  diaboli- 
cal cyclone,  yet  several  were  cried  out  against  by  the 
"Salem  wenches,"  the  "afflicted "  children,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  their  lives.  Four,  at  least:  Dorcas 
Hoar,  Sarah  Morell,  Susanna  Rootes  and  Job  Tuckey, 
were  accused,  arrested,  condemned  and  imprisoned. 
Sarah  Morell  and  Dorcas  Hoar  were  arrested  by  Mar- 
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*hal  Herrick,1  May  2.  1692,  on  a  warrant  issued  by 
Capt.  Jona.  Walcot  and  Sergt.  Thos.  Putnam,  of  Salem 
Village,  which  included  the  well-known  merchant  of 
Salem,  Philip  English.  So  far  as  we  may  judge  from 
the  records  of  the  trials,  Dorcas  Hoar  was  the  bravest 
and  most  outspoken  of  any  of  that  innocent  band  of 
accused,  penetrating  through  the  transparent  deceit 
of  the  "wenches,"'  and  promptly  characterizing  the 
proceedings  as  infamous.  When  she  was  brought  into 
court  the  aillicted  pretended  to  fall  into  tits  at  sight  of 
her.  "After  coming  out  of  them  they  vied  with  each 
oilier  in  heaping  all  sorts  of  accusations  upon  the 
prisoner;  Abigail  Williams  and  Ann  Putnam  charg- 
ing her  with  having  choked  a  woman  in  Boston  ;  Eli- 
zabeth Hubbard  crying  out  that  she  was  pinching  her, 
and  showing  the  marks  to  the  standers-by.  The  mag- 
istrate, indignantly  believing  the  whole,  said :  '  Dorcas 
Hoar,  why  do  you  hurt  these?'  She  answered, — 'I 
never  hurt  any  child  in  my  life!'  The  girls  then 
charged  her  with  having  killed  her  husband,  and  with 
various  other  crimes.  Mary  Walcot,  Susanna  Sheldon 
and  Abigail  Williams  said  they  saw  a  black  man 
whispering  in  her  ear.  The  spirit  of  the  prisoner  was 
raised,  and  she  said:  '  Oh,  you  are  liars,  and  God  will 
stop  the  mouth  ot  liars ! '  The  anger  of  the  magistrate 
was  roused  by  this  bold  outbreak.  '  You  are  not  to 
speak  after  this  manner  in  court.'  '  I  will  speak  the 
truth  as  long  as  I  live,'  she  fearlessly  replied."' 

Having  ventured  to  oppose  the  bigoted  and  insen- 
sate magistrate  and  those  inspired  idiots  the  "afflicted 
children,"  she  was,  of  course,  sent  to  prison.2 

Susanna  Bootes  was  arrested  the  21st  of  May,  Job 
Tookey  on  the  4th  of  .June.  Against  Job  it  was  de- 
clared that  he  could  "as  freely  discourse  with  the 
devil"'  as  with  his  accuser,  John  Lander;  that  he  had 
afflicted  three  of  the  "  children,"  and  bad  caused  the 
death  of  Andrew  Woodbury.  Job  Tookey  is  described 
as  a  "laborer,"  and  was  charged  with  having  said  that 
he  would  take  Mr.  Burroughs'  (the  accused  minister's) 
part,  and  that  "he  was  not  the  devil's  servant,  but 
that  the  devil  was  his."  When  charged  that  his  shape 
aillicted  persons,  lie  stonily  assumed  that  in  that  case 
"it  was  not  he,  but  the  devil  in  bis  shape,  that  hurt 
them."  The  three  girls,  Susanna  Sheldon,  Mary  War- 
ren and  Ann  Putnam,  then  cried  out  upon  him  and 
then  were  struck  dumb;  after  which  performance 
Mary  Warren  recovered  her  speech  .and  exclaimed : 
"There  are  three  men,  and  three  women,  and  two 
children,  all  in  their  winding  sheets;  they  look  pale 
upon  us,  but  red  upon  Tookey — red  as  blood."  Then 


•  "  Mnrelial  Herrick  does  not  appear  to  have  been  connecteJ  wild  Joseph 
Herrick,  who  lived  on  what  is  now  called  Cherry  Hill,  hut  was  a  man  of 
■A  entirely  different  stamp,  lie  was  thirty-foiir  yearn  of  age,  and  had 
not  been  Ion;;  in  the  country." — L'phani. 

*  Dorcas  Hoar  was  ths  w  ife  of  noMon  "Goodman  Hoar,"  and  their 
house  was  near  the  Hale  parsonage,  probably  not  far  from  West  Dane 
Street  fan  it  now  rang).  She  was  a  daughter  of  John  Galley,  free  of 
speech  and  independent  In  her  bearing.  A  friend  of  hern  had  been  ac- 
eoscd  of  Stealing  by  Mrs.  Hale,  and  this  fiiet  may  have  led  to  the  accusa- 
tion of  the  latter  by  the  afflicted  children. 


she  saw  "a  young  child  under  the  table,  crying  out 
for  vengeance,"  and  one  of  her  confederates  was  struck 
speechless,  pointing  in  horror  to  the  same  shape  under 
the  table. 

Poor  Job  may  well  have  been  struck  with  amaze- 
ment upon  hearing  himself  accused  of  murdering 
nearly  all  who  had  died  at  Ryal's  Side  for  the  year  or 
two  past,  and  the  magistrates — Bartholomew  Gedney, 
Jona.  Corwin  and  John  Hathorne — are  represented  as 
having  been  highly  incensed  at  his  obduracy  in  deny- 
ing the  charges,  and  promptly  committed  him  to  jail. 

That  these  people  were  eventually  released  does  not 
lessen  the  guilt  of  their  accusers  and  of  those  who 
lent  themselves  as  accessories  to  their  conviction. 
Even  the  revered  minister  of  Beverly,  the  Rev.  John 
Hale,  countenanced  the  proceedings  against  the  ac- 
cused Bridget  Bishop,  at  one  time  a  communicant  in 
his  church.  About  the  year  1687  there  resided  at 
Ryal's  Side  "A  woman  in  the  neighborhood,  subject 
to  fits  of  insanity,  who  had,  while  passing  into  one  of 
them,  brought  an  accusation  of  witchcraft  against  her ; 
but,  on  the  return  of  her  reason,  solemnly  recanted, 
and  deeply  lamented  the  aspersion."1' 

Rev.  Mr.  Hale  had  examined  into  the  ease  at  the 
time  and  exonerated  Sifter  Bishop  from  the  charge, 
yet  "under  the  malign  influence  of  his  friend,  the 
Rev.  Sam.  Parrish,"  he  went  into  court  in  1G92, 
"  without  any  pretence  of  new  evidence  touching  the 
facts  of  the  ease,  and  related  them  to  the  effect  and 
with  the  intent  to  make  them  bear  against  her." 
Bridget  Bishop,  innocent  of  crime,  was  condemned 
and  soon  after  executed,  June  10,  l'i'12. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Hale's  own  wife 
was  accused,  and  then  his  feelings  underwent  a 
change.  In  a  treatise,  subsequently  written  against 
the  "  delusion,"  he  says  :  "  I  have  had  a  deep  sense 
of  the  sad  consequences  of  mistakes  in  matters  capi- 
tal, and  their  impossibility  of  recovering  when  com- 
pleted ;  and  what  grief  of  heart  it  brings  to  a  tender 
conscience  to  have  been  unwittingly  encouraging  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  innocent." 

The  remarks  of  Cotton  Mather  may,  not  inaptly, 
be  quoted  here:  "They  now  saw  that  the  more  the 
afflicted  were  hearkened  unto  the  more  the  number 
of  the  accused  increased  ;  until  at  last  many  scores 
were  cried  out  upon,  and  among  them  some  who  by 
the  unblameableness,  yea,  and  serviceableness,  of 
their  whole  conversation,  had  obtained  the  just  repu- 
tation of  good  people  among  all  that  were  acquainted 
with  them.  The  character  of  the  aillicted,  also,  added 
unto  the  common  distaste  ;  for  though  some  of  them, 
too,  were  good  people,  yet  others  of  them,  and  such 
of  them  as  were,  most  llippant  at  accusing,  had  a  far 
other  character."  Setting  aside  this  labored  apology 
for  the  accusers,  this  admission  of  Mather's  shows 
that  the  "  aillicted  "  had  overreached  themselves, 
and  had  struck  too  high. 


3  [Jphani'e  Witchcraft,  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  25,  el  s-<;. 
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As  the  first  victim  executed,  Bridget  Bishop,  was  at 
one  time  a  resident  within  the  present  limits  of 
Beverly,  and  a  member  of  the  first  church  here ;  so 
likewise,  the  last  to  he  selected  was  a  shining  light 
in  this  same  church  and  community.  But  Mistress 
Hale,  of  Beverly,  was  one  whose  piety  and  "  1111- 
hlameahleness  "  was  known  to  all. 

"The  whole  community  became  convinced  that 
the  accusers,  in  crying  out  upon  Mrs.  Hale,  had 
perjured  themselves,  and  from  that  moment  their 
power  was  destroyed ;  the  awful  delusion  was  dis- 
pelled, and  a  close  put  to  one  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous tragedies  in  the  history  of  real  life."  1 

It  is  curious  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  one 
of  the  four  daughters  of  the  ill-fated  Giles  Corey, 
who  was  "pressed  to  death,"  was  the  wife  of  William 
Cleeves,  of  Beverly.  Two  of  the  wretched  man's 
sons-in-law  were  among  his  accusers,  but  the  other 
two  remained  constant  in  their  belief  in  his  inno- 
cence. To  them  he  willed  his  entire  property,  and 
(it  is  believed),  in  order  not  to  invalidate  their  right 
to  it,  endured  the  tortures  of  a  horrible  death;  since, 
if  he  had  come  to  trial,  his  property  would  have  been 
confiscated.  By  refusing  to  plead,  either  guilty  or 
not  guilty,  he  obliged  the  court  to  stay  li is  trial ; 
but,  in  order  to  force  him  to  speak  the  magistrates 
imposed  upon  him  the  terrible  sentence,  which  he 
suffered. 

Returning  to  the  town  records,  we  find  among  the 
entries  of  that  same  fateful  year,  one  that  will  lend  an 
additional  interest  to  investigation;  under  the  head 
of  "births"  is  recorded:  "  John,  son  of  Rev.  John 
Hale,  and  Sarah  his  wife,  December  24th,  1692.*' 

Following  along  a  little  later,  and  without  over- 
stepping a  strictly  chronological  record  of  events,  we 
may  note:  "Mrs.  Sarah  Hale,  wife  of  Rev.  John 
Hale,  pa3tor  of  the  church  in  Beverly,  departed  this 
life  on  the  20th  day  of  May  in  the  year  1695." 

A  loving  tribute  to  departed  worth,  is  the  poem  by 
our  towiiswoman,  Lucy  Larcom,  entitled,  "Mistress 
Hale,  of  Beverly,"  in  which  the  life  of  that  troublous 
witchcraft  year,  with  its  local  color  ami  environment, 
is  finely  delineated.  After  a  description  of  the  pro- 
ceedings ami  of  the  part  taken  in  them  by  the  minis- 
ter from  Beverly,  comes  the  denouement,  the  ac- 
cusation of  his  wife,  as  the  pastor  of  the  first  parish 
enters  the  court-house.  ***** 

"  '  Woe  !  Mistress  Ifale  tormentoth  mo  !  mIic  came  in  like  a  bird, 
Parched  on  her  husband's  shoulder  ! '    Then  silence  fell  ;  no  word 
Spake  either  judge  or  milliliter,  while  with  profound  annuo 
Each  fixed  upon  the  other's  fuce  bis  horror-stricken  gaze. 

"  But,  while  the  accuser  writhed  in  wild  contortions  on  the  lloor, 
Oiib  r.m:  and  said,  '  Let  all  w  itlidraw  !  the  curt  is  closed  ! 1  no  more  ; 
For  well  the  land  knew  >li«tre*s  Hide's  raic  loveliness  and  worth  ; 
Her  Tirtues  bloomed  like  flowers  of  heaven  along  the  paths  of  earth. 

"  The  minister  of  Be\erly  went  homeward,  riding  fast, 
His  wife  shrank  back  from  his  strange  look,  affrighted  and  aghast. 
'  iK-ar  Wife,  thou  ailest !    Shut  thyself  into  thy  room  !'  said  he, 
'  Whoever  cornel,  the  latch-string  keep  drawn  in  from  all  save  mo  ! ' 

1  Upham's  Witchcraft,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  340. 


"  Nor  his  life's  treasure  from  close  guard  did  ho  one  moment  lose, 
Until  across  the  ferry  came  a  messenger  with  news 
That  the  bewitched  ones  acted  now  vain  mummeries  of  woe. 
The  judges  looked  and  wondered  still,  but  all  the  accused  let  go. 

"The  dai  I;  cloud  rolled  from  Off  the  land,  the  goldon  leaves  dropped  down 

Along  the  winding  wood-paths  of  the  little  sea-side  town  : 

In  Salem  Village  there  was  peace;  with  witchcraft  trials  passed 

The  nightmare-terror  from  the  vexed  New  England  air  at  last. 

"  Again  in  natural  tones  men  dared  to  laugh  aloud  and  speak  ; 
From  Kaugus  Head  the  fisher's  shout  rang  back  to  Jcffry's  Creek  ; 
The  phantom  soldiery  withdrew,  that  haunted  Gloucester  shore  ; 
The  teamster's  voice  through  Wenham  Woods  broko  into  psalms  once 
more. 

"  The  minister  of  Beverly  thereafter  sorely  grieved 
That  he  had  imposition  held  with  counsellors  deceived  ; 
Forsaking  love's  unerring  light,  and  duty's  solid  ground, 
And  groping  in  the  shadowy  void,  where  truth  is  never  found. 

******  * 
'•  Truth  made  transparent  in  a  life,  tried  gold  of  character, 
Were  Mistress  Hale's  ;  and  this  is  all  that  history  says  of  her  ; 
Their  simple  force,  like  sunlight,  broke  the  hideous  midnight  spell, 
And  sight  restored  again  to  eyes  obscured  by  films  ot  hell. 

"  The  minister's  long  fields  are  still  with  dews  of  summer  w  et  ; 
The  roof  that  sheltered  Mistress  Hale  tradition  points  to  yet. 
Green  be  her  memory  ever  kept  all  over  Cape  Ann  Side, 
Whose  unobtrusive  excellence  awed  back  delusion's  tide  !" 

1700,  To  close  the  chapter  of  this  eventful  century, 
the  hist  decade  of  which  had  been  so  crowded  with 
sensations  and  horrors,  it  remains  only  to  transcribe 
here  the  last  pathetic  entry  in  the  records  pertaining 
to  the  honored  head  of  the  church.  "  The  Rev.  Mr. 
John  Utile,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Beverly,  &  ras- 
ter of  the  Church  of  Christ  there,  aged  about  sixty- 
four  years,  departed  this  life  on  the  loth  day  of  May, 
Anno  Domini,  1700."  Thus  went  out  with  the  cen- 
tury a  life  of  piety  and  broad  humanity. 

"The  storms  of  fanatical  excitement  and  of  war 
with  savages  and  civilized  men  had  subsided,  when, 
in  May,  1700,  the  primeval  epoch  of  this  parish  was 
closed,  and  Hale,  its  first  minister,  sank  peacefully — 
honored,  beloved,  deeply  lamented — to  his  final  earthly 
rest."  The  last  few  years  of  his  life  must  have  been 
full  of  sorrow,  and,  doubtless,  the  messenger  that 
summoned  him  hence  to  join  the  company  of  the  be- 
loved departed  was  welcomed  and  expected.  Horn  in 
Charleslown  in  1.G3G,  he  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1G57, 
and  thus  lived  through  the  crucial  period  of  New 
England's  existence.  It  is  a  matter  of  lasting  regret, 
that,  with  meh  great  abilities  as  be  possessed,  with 
such  opportunities  for  observing  the  growth  of  our 
town  from  its  veriest  inception,  with  such  intercourse 
as  he  had  with  the  great  men  of  his  day,  he  had  not 
chronicled  some  of  the  passing  events  and  preserved 
for  us  memoirs  of  his  contemporaries. 

In  the  family  enclosure  of  the  old  cemetery  stands 
the  grave-stone  with  this  inscription  : 

"  Here  lies  the'  body  of  the 
REV.  Mil.  JOHN  HALE, 
A  pious  and  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
And  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ  in  this  tow  n  of  Beverly, 
Who  rested  from  his  labors  on  the  1  jth  day  of  May, 
A  lino  Domini,  1700, 
In  the  04th  year  of  his  age." 
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In  169G  four  soldiers,  John  Burt,  Benj.  Carrill,  John 
Pickworth  and  Israel  Wood,  were  serving  in  Captain 
John  Hill's  company  at  Fort  St.  Mary,  near  Saeo. 

1700.  A  grammar  school  was  established  this  year, 
with  Mr.  Robert  Hale  as  master;  and  the  claim  of 
Sagamore  John's  grandchildren  to  the  township  terri- 
tory was  cancelled,  by  the  payment  to  them  of  a  sum 
of  money,  and  a  deed  taken. 

Prior  to  1700  something  had  heen  done  in  the  way 
of  ship-building  and  the  fisheries,  so  that  with  the 
opening  of  the  new  century  Beverly  was  well  em- 
barked upon  that  career  of  maritime  conquest  and 
adventure  which  so  distinguished  herduring  the  period 
of  the  Revolution.  Upon  the  land,  engaged  in  occu- 
pations mainly  agricultural,  was  a  steadily-growing 
community  of  sturdy  proprietors;  on  the  sea,  an 
equally  vigorous  floating  population,  with  rights  in 
the  ships  they  sailed,  as  well  as  an  attachment  for  the 
soil  of  their  fathers. 

Pioneek  Families  of  Bevejily. — In  reviewing 
the  eventful  epoch  closed  with  the  17th  century,  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  those  men  and  women  who 
labored  for  the  welfare  of  the  community.  Theirs 
was  a  struggle  with  elemental  forces,  from  beginning 
to  end.  They  were  sturdy,  intense,  giving  their  whole 
strength  to  the  overcoming  of  obstacles  such  as  their 
descendants  are  unacquainted  with.  They  brought  to 
their  administration  of  affairs  the  same  good  sense 
that  characterized  their  private  lite.  Their  object 
wits  to  live,  and  live  in  freedom,  in  this  new  land,  giv- 
ing to  every  man  an  opportunity  equal  to  that  of  every 
other.  The  excitements  of  those  distracted  times 
they  sometimes  shared  in,  but  of  themselves  they 
provided  no  fuel  for  the  baleful  fires  that  burned  so 
long  in  Salem  Village.  They  were  ready,  with  men 
and  weapons,  to  respond  to  every  call  in  defence  of 
the  frontier  towns,  and  joined  every  expedition  under- 
taken for  the  preservation  of  their  territory. 

Among  the  names  mentioned  in  this  connection 
tho.-e  accompanied  by  an  asterisk  (*)  have  descend- 
ants bearing  the  same  name  still  (1887)  living  in 
Beverly. 

The Old  Planters,"  Baleh,*  Conant,*  Woodbury,* 
and  their  associates  (whose  names,  doubtless,  have  not 
all  been  preserved),  deserve  first  mention,  as  having 
adventured  first  over  at  Cape  Ann  Side.  The  three 
above-mentioned  have  already  been  noticed  at  length  ; 
as  also  Brackenbury,  Dixey,  Palfrey,  Trask,*  Dodge  * 
and  Scruggs.* 

John  Woodbury*  (as  already  noticed)  took  posses- 
sion of  the  farm  granted  him  in  1635,  and  from  him 
descended  many  of  the  name  in  Upper  Beverly  and 
adjacent  territory.  William  Woodbury,*  Ins  brother, 
doubtless  first  built  upon  the  headland  now  known  as 
Woodbury's  Point,  just  east  of  Thissel's  Brook  and 
Patch's  Beach.  William  and  his  descendants  gradu- 
ally progressed  eastwardly,  obtaining  possession  of 
lands  on  the  shore  as  far  as  the  Paine  estate,  at  the 
westerly  head  of  West's  Beach.    His  son,  Nicholas, 


succeeded  to  his  estates,  which  later  fell  to  the  latter's 
son,  Benjamin,  whose  daughter,  Anna,  inherited  the 
property  now  known  as  the  Paine  place. 

John  Woodbury's  son,  Humphrey,*  settled  on  land 
extending  from  the  seashore  at  or  below  Mackerel 
Cove,  to  the  region  known  as  Snake  Hill,  back  of  the 
school-house  in  that  district.  He  probably  built  on 
the  slope  lying  between  Ober  Street  and  the  headland 
westerly  from  the  light-house.  In  contradistinction 
to  that  owned  by  his  undo,  this  should  be  called 
Humphrey  Woodbury's  Point,  in  order  to  properly 
localize  these  first  settlers.  Several  families  of  the 
name,  descendants  of  Humphrey,  are  still  living  in 
this  locality,  though  retaining  little,  if  any,  of  the 
original  grant  made  to  their  ancestor. 

The  first  projection  into  Beverly  harbor,  easterly 
from  the  bridge,  Tuck's  Point,  bears  the  name  of 
another  early  settler  in  Beverly,  Thomas  Tuck,*  who 
owned  estates  in  this  vicinity.  Ellingwood's  Point, 
the  bold  projection  west  of  the  bridges,  bears  the 
name  of  Ralph  Ellingwood,*  who  owned  all  the  land 
lying  along  Bass  River,  westerly  of  the  railroad,  as  it 
now  runs.  The  fust  ferryman,  John  Stone,*itis  said, 
kept  an  inn  or  "  ordinary  "  near  the  junction  of  Cabot 
and  Front  Streets;  and  a  neighbor  of  his  was  William 
Dixey  (who  was  captain  of  a  military  company),  and 
who  owned  land  extending  from  the  present  Bartlett 
and  Lovett  Streets  to  the  seashore.  The  land  granted 
Captain  Trask  (one  of  the  five  farms,  in  1635)  went  to 
Thomas  Scruggs,  by  exchange,  but  the  name  is  early 
identified  with  Beverly's  history  in  the  persons  of  Os- 
man  Trask  *  and  his  nephew,  John.  The  Trask  grant 
came  by  marriage  into  the  possession  of  John  1  lay- 
merit,*  whose  brother,  the  distinguished  military 
leader  of  that  period,  located  farther  eastward  towards 
Brimblo  Hill. 

Captain  Thomas  Lothrop,  who  fell  in  the  massacre 
at  Bloody  Brook,  left  no  direct  descendants. 

Andrew  Elliott*  lived  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
town  ;  his  connection  with  town  affairs  has  already 
been  mentioned.  His  descendants  have  made  the 
name  distinguished,  including  a  celebrated  divine, 
llev.  Dr.  A  ndrew  Elliot ;  an  ex-mayor  of  Boston,  Hon. 
Samuel  A.  Elliot,  and  a  president  of  Harvard  College, 
Charles  W..  Eliot. 

The  name  of  Blackleaeh  occurs  in  the  early  annals  ; 
John  Blackleaeh  was  made  freeman  in  1G35,  and  had 
a  grant  of  three  hundred  acres  and  more  at  what  is 
now  Beverly  Farms. 

.John  West,*  who  came  from  Ipswich  about  1050, 
bought  the  large  property  of  Blackleaeh,  extending 
from  the  Woodbury  (or  Paine)  estate,  westerly  to  Jef- 
frey's Creek,  or  Manchester  line,  and  beyond;  and 
also  a  tract  of  land  towards  Wenham  granted  to 
Gardner.  From  him  the  beautiful  West's  bleach  de- 
rived its  name,  as  bordering  bis  property. 

Robert  Woodbury,*  who  succeeded  Andrew  Elliot 
as  town  clerk,  in  170-1,  and  who  held  the  office  many 
years,  married  a  daughter  of  farmer  West  (Thomas, 
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sou  of  John),  and  the  house  he  lived  in  is  still  stand- 
ing, near  West's  Beach,  and  now  occupied  by  Dv. 
Curtis.  He  obtained  a  large  farm  by  this  marriage,  as 
also  did  Joseph  Woodbury,  who  married  another 
daughter  and  settled  on  the  Manchester  property. 

The  origin  of  the  Dodge*  family  has  been  already 
adverted  to,  the  first  one  of  the  name  here  being  far- 
mer William  Dodge,*  who  purchased  the  grant  to 
Peter  Palfrey,  and  resided  on  it  during  his  life-time. 
He  was  made  freeman  in  1637. 

Captain  William  Dodge,  son  of  William,  Sr.,  had 
an  enviable  military  record;  and  through  him  are 
descended  many  of  the  name  in  Beverly. 

A  nephew  of  these  brothers,  William  Dodge,  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Roger  Haskell  *  of  Beverly.  Wil- 
liam Haskell*  married  a  daughter  of  tanner  West, 
and  settled  at  the  Farms,  where  the  old  Haskell  house 
still  stands,  built  about  1090. 

An  early  immigrant  into  Beverly  from  the  contem- 
porary settlement  of  Ipswich,  was  John  Thorndike,* 
whose  son,  Paul,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  James 
Patch.*  These  two  names  are  perpetuated,  by  Paul's 
Point  and  the  contiguous  Patch's  Beach. 

Another  acquisition  from  Ipswich  was  Anthony 
Wood,*  who  located  in  that  part  of  the  town  known 
as  the  "  city,"  or  "  old  haymarket,"  above  the  Glou- 
cester crossing. 

John  Lovett*  was  the  first  of  this  name  here,  born 
1610.  died  16?G,  and  who  settled,  it  is  said,  near  the 
farm  at  present  owned  by  General  Pearsons. 

John  Lovett,  Jr.,  who  died  1727,  aged  about  ninety- 
one,  married  a  daughter  of  Josiah  and  Susannah 
Rootes,  and  owned  a  large  lot  of  land  extending  from 
opposite  the  present  Milton  Street  to  beyond  Central, 
and  from  Cabot  Street  to  the  sea. 

Peter  Pride,*  it  is  said,  received  his  house-lot  at  or 
near  the  present  Pride's  Crossing,  on  condition  that  he 
direct  travelers  passing  that  way. 

A  group  of  settlers  in  that  region  lying  between  the 
town  proper  and  the  Farms  contained  GeorgeStanley,* 
or  Standley,  Nicholas  Patch,*  Jonathan  Byles,  Richard 
Thissell,*  and  Richard  Ober.*  Joshua  liisson*  (from 
the  Isle  of  Jersey)  married  the  daughter  of  John 
Black  and  grand-daughter  of  Peter  Woolfe.  Cornelius 
Baker,*  a  blacksmith  and  grandson  of  Robert,  married 
Abigail  Sallows  and  settled  near  or  on  property  adja- 
cent to  Bisson.  The  name  Sallows  is  no  longer  found 
in  Beverly  and  has  been  long  extinct. 

A  name  prominent  at  that  time  was  that  of  Samuel 
Corning,*  made  freeman  1G41,  whose  estates  once  in- 
cluded land  in  different  parts  of  Beverly,  at  one  time 
near  the  meeting-house,  and  also  near  Bald  Hill,  where 
his  descendants  still  reside. 

The  first  Wallis*  was  Nathaniel,  from  Cornwall, 
England  (who  settled  first  at  Casco  Bay,  whence  he 
was  driven  by  Indians),  whose  son,  Caleb,  married  a 
grand-daughter  of  Corning.  A  street  of  this  name 
extends  from  Cabot  to  Rantoul, 

The  names  of  Slackhouse  and  Hoskins,  who  owned 


easterly  of  Ellingwood,  are  now  believed  to  be  extinct 
in  Beverly.  Another  which  has  shared  the  same  fate 
is  that  of  Robert  Briscoe,  brother-in-law  of  Samuel 
Stone,  who  came  here  between  1680-90,  and  who  held 
various  important  offices  during  thirty  years.  His 
house  stood  nearly  opposite  the  first  church,  and  was 
taken  down  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  He 
is  remembered  for  his  numerous  benefactions  and 
legacies,  and  the  principal  school-building  of  the  town 
now  bears  his  name. 

Richard  Ober*  founder  of  the  name  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  collateral  branches  in  other  States,  came 
from  "Absburg,"  Abbotsburg,  England  (where  he 
was  baptized  November  21,  1641),  to  these  shores 
about  1664.  In  1671  he  married  Abigail,  daughter  of 
Nicholas  Woodbury,  by  whom  he  had  five  children: 
John,  Anna,  Elizabeth,  Hezekiah  and  Richard,  Jr. 
The  Obers  and  the  Thissells  were  from  the  same  vil- 
lage in  old  England,  came  to  this  place  at  about  the 
same  time,  and  their  estates  joined  each  other.  The 
Obers'  property  was  between  Mingo's  Beach  and  Plum 
Cove  River.  In  later  times  Jeffrey  Thissell.  a  Revolu- 
tionary pensioner,  lived  in  a  house  west  of  the  hill, 
towards  town  from  Mingo's  Beach. 

Robert  Morgan  *  owned  the  estate  north  of  and  op- 
posite the  central  lire  station,  extending  thence  to  the 
Bancroft  estate  and  to  the  sea.  Many  descendants  re- 
side here  and  others  are  settled  throughout  the  West. 

The  estate  of  Robert  Briscoe  fell  to  Thomas  Steph- 
ens* (who  came  here  in  1700),  on  condition  of  his 
paying  several  legacies.  Lawrence  Leach,"  who  died 
1662,  aged  eighty-two,  came  to  Salem  in  the  fleetwith 
Higgiuson,  was  proposed  for  freeman  1630,  and  a 
member  of  Salem  church  before  1636.  The  Leach 
farm  was  at  Ryal  Side,  and  long  remained  in  the 
family. 

Conspicuous  among  these  first  citizens  was  Henry 
Herrick,*  one  of  the  thirty  who  founded  the  first 
Church  of  Salem,  1629;  and,  with  his  sons,  joined  in 
establishing  the  first  church  of  Beverly.  He  purchased 
several  farms  at  Cherry  Hill  and  Birch  Plain,  on 
which  be  settled  his  sons,  Zacharie,  Ephraim,  Joseph 
and  John.  His  wife  was  Edith,  daughter  of  Hugh 
Laskin.  In  the  times  of  religious  intolerance  he  and 
his  wife  were  fined  by  the  authorities  for  entertaining 
and  comforting  an  excommunicated  person.  He  died 
in  1671. 

The  first  of  the  Grover  family  was  Nicholas  Le 
Grove;  of  the  Smiths,*  llazadiah,  a  large  property 
owner,  who  came  from  the  eastward,  married  a 
daughter  of  Edmund  Grover  and  settled  near  the  old 
haymarket. 

Of  these  families  of  the  17th  century,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  more  than  enumerate  such  as  the  imperfect 
records  have  preserved  tons;  but  it  is  thought  that 
mere  mention,  even,  may  be  of  service  to  future  his- 
torian or  antiquarian,  seeking  to  trace  home  some  an- 
cestral name. 

Of  the  dwellings  erected  during  the  first  century  of 
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the  town's  existence  few  remain  in  their  entirety.  Por- 
tions of  the  original  structures,  as  of  the  Old  Planter's, 
and  of  the  garrison  house  on  "Woodbury's  Point,  still 
stand,  hut  incorporated  with  buildings  of  later  date. 
The  oak  frames  of  these  buildings  were  well-nigh  in- 
destructible, but  there  are  few  houses  in  town  typical 
in  their  architecture  of  that  of  those  early  times.  The 
homestead  of  Rev.  John  Hale  still  remains  in  the 
possession  of  the  descendants,  the  Bancroft  heirs; 
another  erected  about  that  time  (1090)  is  the  house  on 
Essex  Street,  lately  occupied  by  Wm.  W.  Baker,  long 
the  Putnam  property,  and  probably  the  ancient  Pic- 
ton  house. 

At  the  Cove,  the  Rea  house,  on  Hale  Street,  erected 
by  Thorndike,  gives  evidence  of  antiquity  beyond  any 
other;  at  the  Farms  are  two  of  the  past  century,  the 
Haskell  house  and  the  Robert  AVoTidbury,  both  dat- 
ing from  16S0-90.  In  Montserrat  are  the  Corning 
and  Morgan  houses,  the  former,  probably,  next  to  the 
Rc-a  house  in  age.  In  North  Beverly  the  "Dudley 
Dodge  "  house,  the  Cleaver  and  the  Woodbury  house, 
and  also  the  Chipnmn  parsonage  (1715),  residence  of 
the  first  minister  of  the  second  parish. 

Near  the  town  centre,  several  bearing  evidences  of 
age,  and  having  the  halo  of  antiquity  about  them.  At 
the  "  city,"  or  near  the  old  Haymarket,  are  two  or 
three,  as  the  Lovett,  the  Brown  and  the  Davis  houses. 
Just  beyond  is  the  locality  of  a  group  of  the  Old 
Planters  ;  William  Dodge's,  on  the  site  of  which  is 
the  house  of  Lyman  Mason  ;  farther  on  the  house 
lately  owned  by  Azor  Dodge  perpetuates  the  old 
Balch  homestead,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  which  was 
the  residence  of  Henry  Herrick. 

Houses  of  a  later  period,  built  by  our  famous 
merchants  of  the  Revolution,  as  the  Cabot  mansions 
(now  owned  by  Edward  Burley,  and  heirs  of  Seth 
Norwood)  stand  on  Cabot  Street,  fine  specimens  of 
the  architecture  of  that  time. 

That  we  have  so  few  examples  of  colonial  architec- 
ture is  because  the  citizens  of  Beverly  have  ever  been 
progressive,  lending  their  efforts  to  further  the  aims 
of  advanced  civilization,  and  thus  aiding  the  march 
of  progress,  which,  while  it  creates  the  new,  yet  ef- 
faces the  old. 

1701.  Events  or  the  Eighteenth  Century. — 
Succeeding  Mr.  Hale  in  the  ministry  came  Thomas 
Blowers,  "w)io  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  learning 
and  virtue,  and  particularly  for  his  devotedness  to  the 
duties  of  his  profession."  He  was  born  August  1, 
1G77,  graduated  at  Harvard,  1095,  and  was  ordained 
here  October  29,  1701 ;  his  salary,  eighty  pounds  per 
annum,  with  an  allowance  of  one  hundred  pounds  for 
a  settlement.  His  residence  was  near  Cbarnock 
Street,  which  takes  its  name  from  that  of  his  married 
daughter,  Emma  Cbarnock.  A  new  meeting-house 
had  been  erected  in  1082,  fifty  feet  in  length  by  forty 
feet  in  width,  with  a  tower  in  the  centre  from  which 
the  bell-rope  hung,  at  a  cost  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds  in  silver. 


1703-04.  The  town-clerk,  Andrew  Elliott,  who  was 
the  first  to  keep  the  records  in  a  systematic  manner, 
died,  aged  seventy-six  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Robert  Woodbury,  who  was  equally  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties. 

1705.  The  tract  of  land  known  as  the  training-field 
or  common,  was  deeded  to  the  town  March  13,  1705. 
"  The  said  town  of  Beverly  are  hereby  obliged  not  to 
convey,  exchange,  or  dispose  of  the  said  land  unto 
any  particular  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  but  it 
shall  lay  and  remain  for  the  publick  use  of  said  town, 
especially  for  military  exercise." 

1707.  A  negro  slave  named  Robin  Mingo,  the  pro- 
perty of  Thomas  Woodbury,  was  married  to  Deborah 
Tailor,  an  Indian  woman.  Before  the  ceremony  was 
performed  (says  Stone)  she  agreed  to  live  with  her 
husband's  master  and  mistress  during  her  life,  "  to  be 
then  discharged  with  only  two  suits  of  clothes  suitable 
for  such  persons."  This  seems  a  hard  bargain,  but 
the  claims  of  slavery  and  servitude  hung  lightly  upon 
the  servitors.  Fifty  years  later,  in  1754,  the  number 
or  slaves,  so-called,  was  twenty-eight.  On  July  15, 
1722,  Mingo  received  the  rite  of  baptism  and  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  church.  He  died  in  1773, 
by  which  time,  at  least  by  1770,  "public  opinion  had 
virtually  emancipated  the  slaves  of  Massachusetts." 

The  little  bay  on  our  coast  known  as  Mingo's 
Beach,  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
him.  There  is  a  tradition  extant  that  his  humble 
eottatre  was  near  and  above  it,  and  it  is  also  related 
that  hismaster  promised  him  his  freedom  when  the  tide 
should  recede  so  far  as  to  leave  a  dry  passage  between 
the  shore  and  "  Becky's  Hedge,"  lying  oil'  the  beach 
harbor.  That  event  occurred,  it  is  said,  but  once, 
and  that  was  the  year  of  his  death. 

1708.  The  population  this  year  is  given  at  sixteen 
hundred  and  eighty.  ^ince  the  period  of  King 
Philip's  War,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  witch- 
year,  very  little  had  occurred  to  disturb  the  peaceful 
growth  of  the  population. 

1710. — Peter  Wooden,  an  able  pilot,  is  sent  from 
Beverly  to  guide  the  expedition  to  Port  Royal. 

1711-12.— The  Ryal's-Side  people  were  allowed  to 
associate,  as  a  religious  society,  with  Beverly  ;  but 
were  not  united  with  them  until  September  11,  1753. 

This  year,  two  people  of  Beverly,  Nihil  Sallowe3 
and  Joseph  Gray,  were  killed  by  Indians  at  Winter 
Harbor.  At  Cape  Sable,  three  or  four  years  later, 
another  native  of  the  town,  Benjamin  Dike,  was  slain 
by  savages.  A  curious  entry  in  the  town  records, 
throwing  a  side  light  upon  the  customs  of  the  day,  is 
the  following:  March  24, 1711-12.  An  order  "  to  pay 
unto  Richard  Ober,  senr.,  9  shillings,  money,  out  of 
ye  town  rate,  yt  being  for  half  a  barrel  of  xiilcr,  for 
Laurence  Davis  his  burial  (6s.)  and  for  50  feet  of 
bords  for  sd  Davis  his  coffin  (3s.)." 

1713. — Land  was  granted  by  tin.'  town  to  the  Farms, 
on  which  to  erect  a  school-house. 

In  October,  the  Second  or  North  ParLh  was  incor- 
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porated,  and  a  meeting-house  erected,  fifty  by  forty 
feet, 

1715. — The  Second  Church  was  organized,  Decem- 
ber 2>th,  and  the  Rev.  John  Chipman  ordained. 
This  good  and  learned  man  was  born  in  Barnstable, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1711.  He  resided  here 
nearly  sixty  years,  and  left  a  name  and  posterity  yet 
well-known  in  the  town.  The  old  parsonage  in  which 
he  resided  still  stands,  not  far  distant  from  the  church 
at  North  Beverly. 

The  original  members  of  this  church,  and  signers 
of  the  covenant,  28th  December,  1715,  were  John 
Chipman,  Edward,  Joseph,  Jonathan,  Elisha  and 
John  Dodge,  John  Crcssey,  John  Brown,  Jacob 
Grigsrs.  Joseph  Herrick,  John  Leach,  Nehemiah 
Wood,  Josiah  Woodbury,  Jonathan  Rayment  and 
Moses  Fluant.  A  body  of  worshippers  were  after- 
wards admitted  from  Beverly  and  Wenham.  There 
were  appointed,  to  seat  the  worshippers,  persons  who 
were  "to  show  respect  to  ye  aged  people  amongst  us, 
as  allso  to  have  a  special  1  regard  unto  persons  that 
have  don  service  for  ye  benefit  of  ye  precinct,  have 
contributed  high  in  building  of  ye  hous  for  ye  pub- 
lick  worship  of  God,  and  purchasing  land  for  ye  .use 
of  ye  people  of  sd.  precinct,  and  are  likely  to  pay  con- 
siderable in  ye  charge  of  ye  ministry  amongst  us  ;  as 
allso  not  to  seat  above  two-thirds  so  many  persons  in 
any  seat  as  ye  seats  will  comfortably  hold."  March 
29th,  same  year,  it  had  been  voted  that  the  front  seat 
in  the  east  gallery  "be  parted  in  ye  middle"  lor  the 
accommodation  of  the  young  unmarried  women. 

1723. — The  records  of  Ipswich,  our  near  neighbor 
remind  us  that  wolves  were  so  abundant  there,  and 
even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  meeting-house,  that 
parents  would  not,  suffer  their  children  to  attend 
worship  without  some  grown  person  as  company.  A 
bounty  was  ofTered  for  heads,  and  many  were  taken 
by  means  of  wolf-hooka.  These  were  made  by  en- 
closing four  mackerel-hooks  in  brown  bread,  and  dip- 
ping them  in  melted  tallow  "till  they  be  as  big  and 
round  as  an  egg."  They  were  then  exposed  near 
some  dead  carcass,  where  they  were  found  and  swal- 
lowed by  the  wolves. 

A  noted  resort  for  bears,  at  that  period,  was  the 
great  swamp  along  Ipswich  River,  and  one  was  killed 
in  the  Hamlet  (Hamilton)  so  late  as  1757.  Deer 
were  abundant  in  Chebacco  woods  up  to  the  year 
1700,  but  soon  afterwards  disappeared. 

1727. — This  year  is  memorable  for  the  great  earth- 
quake, October  29th,  which  was  felt  throughout  the 
colonies  and  "made  strong  religious  impressions  on 
the  minds  of  many  in  this  town  and  other  places." 

Twenty-five  new  members  were  added  to  the  Second 
Church,  and  the  pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Chipman,  gave 
thanks  to  God  who  hath  shaken,  violently,  the  earth 
and  also  poured  out  his  Spirit  upon  the  people.  "Soli 
Deo  Lam,  qui  tl  terram  violenter  exagitavit  et  super 
populam  mum  spiriium  tuum  rffuclit." 

The  ancient  record-book  of  the  Second  Parish  mav 


yet  be  seen,  at  present  (1887)  in  charge  of  Henry 
Wilson,  now,  in  his  ninety-third  year,  the  oldest  male 
resident  of  Beverly.  Mr.  WiNon  came  here  in  1848, 
from  Gloucester;  his  wife,  who  died  in  1844,  was 
then  eighty-eight  years  of  age.  The  following  is  the 
first  entry  in  the  record-book  :  "  This  book  belongs 
to  the  Second  Church  of  Christ  in  Beverly,  gathered 
out  of  Salem  and  Beverly,  and  embodyed  into  a  dis- 
tinct .Society  on  the  28th  day  of  December  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1715.  .  .  .  That  part  of  the 
Precinct  of  Salem  and  Beverly  which  was  a  part  of 
Salem  was  by  an  Act  of  the  Great  and  General  Court 
annexed  to  Beverly  and  incorporated  in  the  one  real 
Town  therewith  upon  the  12th  day  of  Sept.,  A.D. 
1752."  A  note  is  added  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stone:  "  In  this 
Book  of  Records,  Salem  usually  signifies  the  territory 
west  of  Maj.  CoYiant's  brook,  and  embraced  Ryal 
Side,  all  of  which  was  set  oil' to  Beverly  in  1752." 

1729.  — The  second  minister  of  the  First  Parish, 
Rev.  Mr.  Blowers,  died  June  17,  and  .£50  were  ap- 
propriated for  his  funeral  expenses.  In  December 
of  this  year,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Champney  was  ordained, 
whose  period  of  service  extended  until  1773,  when  he 
was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  who  had 
been  his  colleague  lor  about  a  year. 

1730.  — Very  little  of  public  moment  occurred  to 
disturb  the  serenity  of  the  inhabitants  at  this  period, 
but  in  1730,  the  members  of  the  Second  Parish  were 
agitated  over  the  question  of  psalm-singing.  The 
older  members  wished  to  adhere  to  the  practice  of 
"lining  out"  the  hymns,  while  the  m  ire  progressive 
wished  to  sing  by  note.  A  compromise  was  at  first 
effected,  but  later  on  it  was  voted  that  they  would  in 
future  sing  "at  all  times  of  singing  in  public  worship 

I  the  psalm   tunes  by  rule,  according   to  the  notes 

I  pricked  in  our  psalm-books." 

1747. — ''At  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Com- 
mon Lands  in  Beverly,  legally  warned  and  assembled 
at  the  First  Parish  meeting-house  in  said  Beverly, on 
Monday  the  Seventh  day  of  September,  1747,  Cap- 
tain John  Thomdike  was  chosen  moderator  of  sd. 
meeting;  voted,  Isaac  Wood-bony,  clerk  of  the  pro- 
perty: voted  Captain  Henry  Herrick  and  Isaac 
Woodberry,  two  of  the  committee  in  the  mine  of  Cap- 
tain Robert  Woodbeny  and  Deacon  William  Lodge, 
deceased;  voted  that  the  same  meeting  be  adjourned 
unto  October  13,  at  3  o'clock,  afternoon. 

"At  the  adjournment,  Oct.  13,  of  the  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Common  Lands  in  Beverly,  ad- 
journed the  same  meeting  to  Jno.  Thomdike,  Jun., 
and  there  drank  two  and  a  half  Dubel  Boles  of  punch, 
and  put  it  to  vole  if  thcay  act  any  further  and  it 
passed  in  the  negative,  and  then  Desolved  the  meeting." 
1752. — That  section  known  as  Ryal  Side,  though 

'  of  the  first  to  receive  permanent  settlers,  was  not 
united  to  Beverly  till  1752.  At  the  time  Danvers  was 
made  a  town  all  that  territory  between  Bass  River 
and  Bass  River  Creek  on  the  east,  and  Frost-Fish 
brook  on  the  west,  was  annexed  to  Beverly. 
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One  huudred  years,  or  so,  later,  i  a  1S57,  a  portion 
ajaiu  was  set  off  and  joined  to  Dan  vers.  Within  this 
lection  so  recently  detached  from  Beverly  lies  Browne's  ' 
Fully  hill,  named  after  William  Browne,  a  native  of 
Salem,  bom  1709,  and  educated  at  Harvard  College. 
This  gentleman,"  about  1750,  selected  the  summit  of 
this  high  hill  as  the  site  for  a  noble  mansion,  which 
he  called  Browne  Hall,  a  costly  structure,  with  every 
appointment  the  wealth  of  the  owner  could  supply. 

The  great  hall  was  often  the  scene  of  revelry  on  a 
magnificent  scale,  and  tradition  states  that  on  at 
least  one  occasion  an  ox  was  roasted  whole,  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  guests.  Mr.  Browne  died  in 
1763,  and  the  mansion  was  disposed  of  by  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  estate,  William  Burley. 

The  exact  shape  of  the  great  house  may  be  traced 
in  its  sunken  cellar-walls  to-day.  The  hill  has  ever 
since  been  known  as  "Browne's  Folly,"  yet  the 
view  from  its  summit  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county. 

1753. — An  enumeration  of  the  population  gave 
two  thousand  and  twenty-three;  an  increase  of  about 
four  hundred  in  fifty  years.  Of  this  number  twenty- 
eight  were  negro  slaves.  Twenty  years  later,  there 
were  sixty  less. 

The  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  pretty 
well  epitomized  in  the  life  of  one  of  Beverly's  fore- 
most citizens,  the  physician  of  the  town  at  this  period, 
Dr.  liobert  Hale.  jr. 

Born  February  12th,  1702-3,  he  was  at  an  early 
age  (when  between  fifteen  and  sixteen),  employed  to 
teach  the  grammar-school,  which  was  established  in 
1700.  In  1721  he  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  imme- 
diately after  which  he  began  the  study  of  medicine 
with  Dr.  Manning,  of  Ipswich.  He  was  married  in 
1723.  and,  his  wife  dying  in  1730,  leaving  him  w  ith 
three  children,  contracted  a  second  marriage  in  1737. 
His  medical  practice  soon  brought  him  into  notice  in 
the  neighboring  towns,  even  as  early  as  1723,  and 
with  an  estate  of  above  £1000,  (part  of  which  was 
left  him  by  his  parents),  he  was  early  possessed  of 
independent  means.  The  energy  of  character,  sound 
judgment  and  business  capacity  of  Dr.  Hale,  (says 
Mr.  Stone,  from  whose  excellent  history  the  materials 
for  this  sketch  are  taken),  were  early  appreciated  by 
his  townsmen.  He  was  successively  chosen  to  fill  the 
various  offices  of  surveyor,  selectman,  assessor,  town 
clerk  and  treasurer ;  besides  the  duties  of  which  lie 
discharged  those  of  ju.-ticc  of  the  peace,  and  collector 
of  excise  for  the  county.  As  chairman  of  the  school 
committee,  he  took  an  active  and  efficient  part  in  the 
measures  adopted  to  improve  the  school  system  of  the 
town.  For  thirteen  years,  he  represented  the  town 
in  General  Court,  during  which  time  he  was  chair- 
man of  several  important  committees. 

In  172G  he  united  with  the  first  church,  and  for 
nearly  twenty  years  was  of  infinite  service  in  ecclesi- 
astical and  parochial  concerns. 

Ia  1740,  as  one  of  the  managers  of  the  "  land  bank," 
a  scheme  for  relieving  the  pecuniary  embarrassments 
44J  , 


of  the  colony,  he  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  famous 
Governor  Belcher,  who  persistently  opposed  him  until 
succeeded  by  Governor  Shirley. 

In  174o  Dr.  Hale  received  the  commission  of  colo- 
nel, and  commanded  a  regiment,  in  the  expedition 
projected  by  Governor  Shirley  against  Louisburg. 
The  land  force  employed  consisted  of  three  thousand 
two  hundred  men  from  Massachusetts,  three  hundred 
from  New  Hampshire,  three  hundred  from  Rhode 
Island  and  five  hundred  from  Connecticut,  all  under 
command  of  General  William  Pepperell.  The  co- 
operating naval  force  was  from  England,  and  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Warren.  A  company  for 
this  enterprise  was  enlisted  in  Beverly  under  Captain 
Benjamin  Ives,  Colonel  Hale's  son-in-law. 

1744. — The  soldiers  and  officers  engaged  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Louisburg  were  fifty  in  number: 

Capt.,  Benj.  Ives,  Jr. ;  Lieut.,  Geo.  Merrick  ;  Ensign,  Josiah  Batchel- 
dcr  ;  Scrgts.,  Job  Cressy  and  Samuel  Woodbury  ;  Clerk,  Benj,  Cleaver, 
Jr. ;  Corporals,  Barth.  Brown,  John  Picket  ;  Drummer,  Jos.  Raymond  ; 
Privates,  Chris.  Bartlett,  Win.  Badcock,  Thus.  Butman,  Israel  and  .Tuna, 
Bylos,  Edmund  Clark,  Samuel  Chute,  Benj.  Clark,  Samuel  Cole,  Edward 
and  Ebenczer  Cox,  Benj.  Dike,  Francis  and  Joseph  Elliot,  Israel  Ehvell, 
Kleazer  Giles,  John  Grover,  Ebenczer  Hudley,  Jona.  Harris,  Samuel 
Harris,  Andrew  Merrick,  Benj.  Ilervey,  Benj.  Howard,  William  James, 
William  Leach,  John  Morgan,  Jona.  Morgan,  Richard  Ober,  Caleb  Page, 
Elias  Picket,  John  Presson,  Joshua  Ilea,  John  ltoundy,  Benj.  Smith, 
Daniel  Stephens,  Ezra,  Benjamin  and  James  Xrask,  Israel  and  Josiah 
Woodbury. 

"There- were  not  wanting  (hose  in  influential  stations  who,  moved 
with  un  unworthy  jealousy  for  British  glory,  sought,  in  public  and  pri- 
vate, to  undervalue  the  services  of  the  provincial  troops.  .  .  .  Col. 
Hale  (who,  with  his  regiment,  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  dangers 
ami  fatigues  of  Mie  siege)  was  keenly  alive  to  American  honor:  and  this 
ungenerous  attempt  to  wrest  from  the  provincial  forces  the  tribute  of 
approbation  justly  their  due,  deeply  wounded  his  sensibilities.  lie  re- 
pelled the  insinuations  of  the  British,  and  pointed  nut  (in  a  letter  written 
at  the  time)  that  the  great  error  of  the  British  government,  in  all  their 
provincial  enterprises  which  failed  of  success,  consisted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  foreign  officers  to  the  command  of  troops  raised  bore,  when 
between  the  former  and  latter  there  was  no  reciprocity  of  respect  or 
confidence.1' 

While  at  Louisburg  Colonel  Hale  enclosed  a  piece 
of  ground  which  was  long  known  (and  may  be  still),  to 
our  fishermen  as  "Col.  Hale's  garden." 

"When  tlio  government  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  1755,  had  determined 
on  an  expedition  against  the  French,  and  the  reduction  of  Crown  Point, 
Col.  Hale  was  >ohvtid  l.y  Governor  Shirley  as  a  suitable  agent  to  lay  the 
subject  before  the  government  of  Now  Hampshire  and  solicit  their  aid. 
llis  commission  beats  date  IV  b.  22,  1755,  and  the  same,  day  ho  received 
from  the  governor  a  series  of  instructions,  by  which  he  was  to  conduct 
the  negotiation." 

These  instructions,  together  with  the  correspond- 
ence between  Governors  Shirley  and  Wentw'orth,  arc 
given  in  the  history  above  cited. 

He  was  successful  in  his  commission,  and  succeeded 
in  securing  five  hundred  men  as  the  quota  from  New 
Hampshire,  though,  for  some  reason,  he  did  not  him- 
self join  in  the  expedition. 

In  17G1  Colonel  Hale  received  a  commission  of 
sheriff  l'or  Essex  County.  In  17G7,  after  holding  near- 
ly every  office,  civil  and  political,  within  the  gift  of 
his  townsmen,  he  died,  full  of  honors  and  lamented 
by  all. 

Among  the  curious  memoranda  left  by  Colonel 
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Hale  are  several  of  value  to  the  local  antiquarians, 
as:  "A  list  of  deaths  in  Beverly,  1730-64;"  "An 
account  of  all  the  houses  in  Beverly,"  1723-51 ;  "Per- 
sons now  living  in  Beverly  who  have  had  the  small- 
pox ;  "  "A  list  of  Widows  and  Widowers  in  ye  First 
Parish."  which  begins  with  the  widow  of  Mingo  (the 
slave);  and  under  date  of  February  12,  1747— 48,  is 
this  remark  :  "  This  day  there  are  7  Widows  to  one 
Widower  in  this  Parish— (53  W.,  9  Widowers."  1 

1756.  — For  the  Crown  Point  expedition,  this  year, 
the  Beverly  soldiers  enlisted,  in  Captain  Andrew 
Fuller's  Company,  were : 

Benj.  Catch,  William  Eborn,  Daniel  Gloyd,  Corporal  John  Simonds, 
Joseph  Baker,  John  Clark,  Daniel  Butinan  (again  in  1709),  Eliezcr  El- 
lingwood,  Robert  Matthews,  William  Moneys,  Azor  Roundy,  Peter 
Stokes,  George  Spence  (re-enlisted  1759  and  1 7(31 ) ,  and  Andrew  Wood- 
bury, y 

In  another  company  at  Fort  Edward,  Moses 
Dodge. 

1757.  — In  Captain  Israel  Herrick's  company  of 
Eastern  Rangers,  are  enrolled  :  Osman  Baker,  Robert 
Baker  (also  in  the  Canada  expedition  1750),  Barth. 
Peart,  John  Simonds,  John  Trask,  Josiah  Trow.  * 

1758.  — In  Captain  John  Tapley's  company:  John 
Clark  (at  the  capture  of  Fort  William  Henry),  Wil- 
liam Herrick,  Wells  Stanley  and  Barth.  Taylor. 

In  various  other  companies:  John  Smith,  Samuel 
Tuck,  Jonathan  Thorndike,  Samuel  Woodbury,  Jo- 
siah Woodbury,  James  Woodbury,  Jonathan  Corning 
(seaman),  Zehulon  Putman,  David  Hill  (drummer), 
Jonathan  Dodge,  Nathaniel  Woodbury,  John  Hub- 
bard, Abraham  Hix  (again  in  1761),  William  Dodge 
(1701). 

1759.  — Robert  Elliott,  James  Giles,  Jonathan  Lar- 
com,  Corporal  Andrew  Woodbury,  Benjamin  Brown, 
William  Presson,  Richard  Standley,  Barebeel  Wood- 
bury, John  Wallis,  Samuel  Bean,  Josiah  Cressy, 
Aaron  Crowell,  Andrew  Elliot,  Amos  Hilton,  William 
Morgan,  Robert  Picket,  Nicholas  Standley. 

1761. — Benjamin  Presson,  Ralph  Tuck,  Wilka 
West,  Robert  Standley,  Joseph  Williams,  Benjamin 
Dike,  Jonathan  Dodge,  Timothy  Howard,  Jacob  Po- 
land, Nathaniel  Butman,  Samuel  Siickmy. 

1757. — Two  families  of  Acadians,  those  unfortu- 
nate people  who  were  expelled  from  their  homes  in 
Nova  Scotia,  were  cputtrtered  upon  the  town,  and  a 
house  hired  for  them.  They  were  partially  self-sup- 
porting, making  wooden-ware  and  baskets  ;  but  their 
stay  was  brief,  and  they  soon  wandered  on  and  were 
lost  to  the  view  of  their  Beverly  friends. 

1765.  Revolutionary  Period. — Troublous  times 
were  approaching,  and  the  records  of  the  day  show 
that  the  people  of  Beverly  were  alive  to  every  fateful 
prognostication  from  over  the  water. 

They  anticipated  every  movement  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment, and  while  conditionally  loyal  to  their  dis- 
tant sovereigns,  made  it  appear,  by  their  acts  in  town 
meetings  assembled,  that  they  would  suffer  no  infrac- 

1  See  Faeex  Inst.  Hiiit.  Collections  for  details. 


tion  of  their  liberties.  The  odious  stamp  act  was  as 
unpopular  here  as  in  Boston,  and  its  repeal  (17G5) 
was  heralded  by  bonfires  and  celebrated  by  patriotic 
speeches. 

The  proceedings  of  the  "  Boston  Tea  Party  "  were 
promptly  approved,  and  measures  taken  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  obnoxious  vehicle  of  taxation.  The 
men,  as  may  be  imagined,  were  more  in  favor  of  non- 
importation than  the  women,  and  amusing  stories  are 
told,  in  which  some  of  the  latter  evaded  the  strict  let- 
ter of  the  law  and  joined  together  for  private  tea- 
drinkings.  Some  of  these  meetings  are  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  cellars  of  their  respective  resi- 
dences, and,  on  at  least  one  occasion,  an  aerial  "  tea- 
drawing  "  was  held  on  the  roof-top  of  a  house. 

Thestory  of  a  parallel  occurrence,  with  all  attendant 
circumstances,  is  pleasantly  told  in  Miss  Larcom's 
poem,  "TheGambrel  Roof." 

"  In  this  old  house,  even  then  not  new, 
A  Continental  Colonel  true 
Dwelt,  with  a  blithe  and  wilful  wife, 
The  sparkle  on  his  cup  of  life  ; 

A  man  of  sober  mood, 
lie  felt  the  strife  before  it  eamo 
Within  him,  like  a  welding  flame, 
That  nerve  and  sinew  changed  to  steel  ; 
Anil,  at  the  opening  cannon  peal, 

Ready  for  tight  he  stood. 

"  Chenp  was  the  draught,  beyond  a  doubt, 
The  mother  country  served  us  out  ; 
And  many  a  housewife  raised  a  wail, 
Hearing  of  fragrant  chest  and  halo 

To  thirstiest)  mermaids  poured, 
And  Mistress  Audrey's  case  was  hard, 
When  her  tall  Colonel  down  the  yard 
Called,  '  Wife,  be  sure  you  drink  no  tea! 
I'or  best  Imperial,  prime  Bohea, 

Were  in  her  cupboard  stored. 

"  Young  Hyson,  too,  the  finest  brand  ; 
And  here  the  good  wifo  made  a  stand  ; 
'  Now,  Colonel,  well  enough  you  know 
Our  tea  was  paid  for  long  ago, 

Before  this  cargo  cam-1, 
With  threepence  duty  on  the  pound  ; 
It  won't  be  wasted,  I'll  be  bound  I 
I've  asked  a  friend  or  t  wo  to  sup, 
And  net  to  offer  thoul  a  cup 

Would  bo  a  stingy  shame.1 

"  Into  his  face  tho  quick  blood  Hew  : 
'Wife,  I  hare  promised,  so  must  you, 
None  shall  drink  tea  insido  my  house  ; 
Your  gossips  elsewhere  must  carouse  ; ' — 

The  lady  curtsied  low  ; 
'  Husband,  your  word  is  law,'  she  said  ; 
But  archly  turned  her  well-set  head 
With  roguish  poise  toward  this  old  roof, 
Soon  an  she  hoard  his  martial  hoof 
Along  tho  highway  go. 


"  15 u t  lightly  dined  tho  dame  that  day  ; 
Her  guests,  in  Sunday-best  array, 
Came,  and  not  one  arrived  too  soon, 
In  the  llrat  slant  of  afternoon  ; 

An  hour  or  two  they  eat, 
In  the  low-studded  western  room, 
Where  hollyhocks  threw  rosy  bloom 
On  sampler  framed,  and  quaint  Dutch  tile; 
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They  knit;  they  sowed  long  seams  ;  the  while 
Chatting  of  this  nod  that : — 

"  Of  horrors  scarcely  died  away 
From'memory  of  the  heads  grown  pray 
On  neighboring  farms;  how  wizard  John 
And  Indian  Tituba  went  on, 

When  sorcerers  were  believed  ; 
How  Tars  on  Parris  tried  to  make 
Poor  Mary  Sibley's  conjuring  cake 
The  leaven  of  that  black  witchcraft  curse, 
That  grew  and  spread  from  bad  to  worse, 

And  even  tho  elect  deceived. 

"  Dame  Audrey  said  :  '  The  sun  gets  low  ; 
Good  neighbors  mine,  before  you  go, 
Come  to  the  houso-top,  pray,  with  me  ! 
A  goodly  prospect  you  shall  see, 

I  promise,  spread  around. 
If  we  must  part,  ere  day  decline, 
And  if  no  hospitable  sign 
Appear,  of  China's  cheering  drink, 
Not  niggardly  your  hostess  think  ! 

We  all  are  patriots  sound.' 

"  They  followed  her  with  puzzled  air  ; 
But  saw,  upon  the  topmost  stair, 
Out  on  the  railed  roof,  dark-faced  Dill, 
Guarding  the  supper-board,  as  still  * 

Ad  solid  ebony. 
'A  goodly  prospect,  as  T  said, 
You  here  may  see  before  you  spread  ; 
Upon  a  house  is  not  witiiin  it ; 
But  now  we  must  not  waste  a  minute  ; 

Neighbors,  sit  down  to  tea  !'  " 

"The  women  were  all  liberty  men,"  quaintly  re- 
marked a  survivor  of  the  Revolution,  "  and  threatened 
to  scald  the  Tories ; "  yet  they  parted  with  their  tea 
with  great  reluctance. 

A  tale  was  current  in  town  some  years  ago  of  an  in- 
terrupted tea-drinking,  caused  by  the  lord  of  the 
house  happening  home  unexpectedly  and  surrepti- 
tiously dropping  a  quid  of  tobacco  in  the  teapot !  But, 
as  a  rule,  the  clandestine  meetings  for  indulgence  in 
the  fragrant  beverage  were  winked  at  by  the  pa- 
triots. 

The  right  of  women  to  hold  office  was,  this  year, 
recognized  by  the  appointment  of  Widow  Priscilla 
Trask  as  pound-keeper. 

The  eager  patriotism  of  our  forefathers  was  tempered 
by  commendable  moderation,  though  they  were  the 
very  first  to  apprehend  approaching  danger  and  pre- 
pare for  it. 

1765. —  October  21,  The  letter  of  introduction  to  their 
representative,  Col.  Henry  Herrick,  amply  defines 
this  position  : 

"We  cannot"  (they  write),  "  without  criminal  Injustice  to  those 
glorious  princes,  King  William  and  ','uecii  Mary,  or  U14  memory  of  our 
venerable  fathers,  nor  without  the  highest  injustice  to  ourselves  and  to 
posterity,  consent  to  yield  Obedience  t"  any  law  whatsoever,  which,  by 
its  na'ural  COMtitotion  or  just  construction,  deprives  in  of  the  liberty  of 
trial  by  juries  ;  or  of  our  choosing  meet  persons  to  represent  us  in  the 
assessing  or  taxing  our  estates  for  his  .Majesty's  service.  And  we  do 
accordingly  advise  ami  instruct  you,  our  representative,  to  refuse  your 
consent  in  any  such  ciuw*,  and  do  all  that  in  you  lies  to  prevent  any  un- 
constitutional drafts  upon  the  public  treasury." 

1769. — May  22,  In  another  letter  to  him,  they  re- 
affirm these  propositions: 


11  Wo  apprehend  that  no  power  on  earth  can  Justly  deprive  us  of  our 
essential  rights,  and  that  no  man  can  bo  safe,  either  ns  to  his  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  if  a  contrary  doctrine  should  prevail  ;  thoroforo,  wo 
recommend  to  you  a  firm  but  prudent  opposition  to  all  unconstitutional 
measures." 

A  powder-house  was  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the 
common  in  17G7,  to  contain  the  town  ammunition, 
which  had  heretofore  been  stored  in  the  basement  of 
the  first  parish  meeting-house.  Increasing  supplies 
necessitated  this. 

1770. — The  first  parish  meeting-house  was  taken 
down  and  a  new  edifice  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  £1300. 
During  its  construction  services  were  held  near  the 
big  elm  on  the  common. 

1772.  — December  21,  Tn  town  meeting  assembled, 
and  in  an  adjournment  of  January  5,  1773,  they  again 
assert  that  "  the  rights  of  the  colonists  in  particular  as 
men,  as  Christians,  and  as  subjects,  are  studiously, 
rightly,  and  justly  stated  by  the  committee  of  corres- 
pondence for  the  town  of  Boston  ;  and  Col.  Herrick 
is  instructed  to  "endeavor,  as  much  as  possible,  in  a 
legal  and  constitutional  way,  to  effect  the  redress  of 
the  intolerable  grievances,  and  secure  the. rights,  liber- 
ties and  privileges,  both  civil  and  sacred,"  guaranteed 
them  by  the  charier. 

1773.  — A  "  committee  of  correspondence  and  safety" 
was  appointed  the  latter  part  of  ibis  year,  consisting 
of  representative  citizens  as  follows:  John  Leach, 
Benjamin  Jones,  Henry  Herrick,  Joseph  Rea,  Samuel 
Goodridge,  Josiah  Batchelder,  J.  Batchelder,  .Jr., 
William  Taylor,  Joshua  Cleaves,  Larlcin  Thorndike, 
Joseph  Wood,  Isaac  and  Nicholas  Thorndike,  'William 
Bartlett,  Andrew  Cabot,  Joseph  Orne,  Benj.  Lovett, 
Jr.,  Nathan  and  Asa  Leach,Caleb  and  William  Dodge, 
Livermore  Whitteredge,  Benj.  Smith,  William  Long- 
dell,  Thomas  Stephens,  Edmund  Giles,  John  and 
Jona,  Grant,  Isaac  Chapman  ami  John  Lovett,  3d. 

The  following  letter  "to  the  committee  of  corres- 
pondence for  the  town  of  Boston,"  January  11,  1773, 
is  referred  to  above,  and  illustrates  their  alert  and  ac- 
tive interest. 

"GENTLEMEN  :  Inclosed  you  have  the  transactions  of  this  town,  in 
consequence  "f  the  resolves  ot  the  metropolis  of  this  province,  and  the 
letter  of  correspondence  herewith  transmitted,  whereby  you  will  perceive 
the  sentiments  of  this  town  with  regard  to  the  common  cause  in  which 
we  urc  all  concerned.  In  the  name  of  the  town,  wo  return  thanks  for 
tho  early  care  taken  by  the'  town  of  Boston  to  communicate  tho  most 
early  intelligence  of  any  alarming  circumstances  that  they  have  with 
regard  to  any  infringements  on  our  rights,  as  Christians,  subjects,  or 
colonists. 

"And,  gentlemen,  inasmuch  as  we  are  all  concerned  in  one  common 
cause,  wo  shall  esteem  it  as  a  favor  of  a  free  correspondence,  that  we 
may  have  ihe  most  early  intelligence  of  any  interesting  events  of  a  public 
nature,  its  you  live  in  the  metropolis,  that  we  may  concur  with  you  in 
any  salutary  constitutional  measures  for  the  good  of  all;  and  are,  gen- 
tlemen, with  tho  greatest  regards, 

"  l  our  must  humble  servants, 
"  John  Leach,  Samuki.  Goodripqk, 

Ben.t.  Jones,  Josiah  Hatciikldkr,  Jk., 

llr.Nnv  Merrick." 

1774. — Tn  the  town -meeting,  January  4,  it  was  re- 
solved : 

"  That  the  method  of  introducing  tea  into  this  province  in  the-  manner 
proposed  by  tho  British  .Ministry,  for  the  benefit  of  the  East  India  Co.,  is 
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jnstly  and  fairly  stated  by  the  inhabitants  of  tho  town  of  Boston  ;  and 
thai  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  meeting,  that  they  will  always,  in  every 
salutary  method,  cheerfully  join  with  our  brethren  of  the  town  of  Boston 
and  every  other  town  in  this  province,  in  withstanding  every  unlawful 
measure  tending  to  enslave  us,  or  to  take  our  money  from  us,  in  any  un- 
constitutional manner." 

At  a  county  convention  held  in  Ipswich  September 
6th  and  7th,  the  town  was  represented  by  three  of  its 
citizens:  Benj.  Lovett,  Saml.  Goodridge  and  Joseph 
Wood,  who  subscribed  to  the  report  ol*  the  committee, 
which,  after  asserting  their  continued  loyalty  to  the 
crown,  continued  : 

"  But  though,  above  all  things,  slavery  excepted,  wo  deprecate  the 
evils  of  a  civil  war;  though  we  are  deeply  anxious  to  restore  and  pre- 
serve harmony  w  ith  our  brethren  in  Great  Britain  ;  yet,  if  the  despotism 
and  violence  of  our  enemies  should  finally  reduce  ns  to  the  sad  necessity, 
we,  undaunted,  are  ready  to  appeal  to  the  last  resort  of  States;  and  will, 
in  support  of  our  rights,  encounter  even  death,  sensible  that  ho  can 
never  die  too  soon  who  lays  down  his  life  in  support  of  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  his  country  !" 

Abundant  assurances  of  their  sincerity  are  found  in 
the  minutes  of  the  numerous  meetings  of  citizens. 

1775. — February  11th,  Along  with  other  articles  in 
the  warraut  for  town-meeth.g  this  year,  are,  the 
following : 

"To  see  if  the  town  will  have  a  watch  kept  for  the  preservation  of 
the  town,  and  Come  into  such  measures  relative  thereto  as  may  then  be 
thought  best  J  and  there  vol  a  warrant  issued  out  to  tho  several  con" 
ttubh-s  to  warn  the  same,  as  follows  ;  viz.,  to  Samuel  Woodberry  lid,  to 
warn  Farms  and  Bald  1 1  j  1 1  Districts;  to  Joseph  Woodberry  to  warn 
Hoyal  Side  and  Bass  River  Districts,  and  to  Win.  Kiliott  to  warn  tho 
Ferry  District." 

It  was  later  voted  that  a  watch,  consisting  of  nine 
persons,  be  posted  at  three  different  places  ;  and  that 
"  if  the  watch  discover  that  any  Hoistilities  are  likely 
to  be  made  on  the  town  or  any  of  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  they  are  to  make  an  alarm,  by  the  lireing  of 
three  guns  and  the  ringing  of  the  bell." 

Voted,  also,  "that  the  town  will  raise  fifty-four 
minute-men,  including  officers.'' 

Voted,  "to  give  the  captain  of  the  minute-men 
three  shillings  and  four  pence  for  each  half  day  ser- 
vice in  laming  of  the  art  military  ;  the  lieutenants 
two  and  eightp.cnce,  the  en.-igu  two  and  sixpence,  and 
each  private  one  shilling,  eightpenee." 

Votvd,  "that  the  mimilc-mcn  turn  out  two  half 
days  in  a  week,  and  four  boms  each  half  day  be 
spent  in  laming  the  art  military,  Col.  Henry  Herri ck 
was  empowered  to  hire  £80,  with  interest,  to  pay  off 
the  minute-men." 

"  Boston,  Foby.  7th,  177S. 
"  Roceired  from  the  town  of  Beverly,  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Henry 
Ilerriek,  a  donation,  consisting  of  the  following  articles,  viz. :  Two  bar- 
rels of  sugar  four  hundred  one  quartet  of  sugar,  one  libl.  ruin,  five  and 
J/£  qtls.  of  fish,  103  ll»s.  of  coffee,  two  cheeses,  eight  pair  of  uamens  and 
fire  pair  of  mens  leather  boots,  olio  hide  upper  leather,  and  thin  calf 
skins  curried,  sixteen  i*oundH  chocolate,  ten  pounds  of  pork,  25  lbs.  flux, 
one  barrel  Bower,  «fc  ouo  and  bush,  corn  ;  for  the  rolief  and  support  of 
the  poor  of  the  town  of  Boston,  suffering  by  means  of  tho  Boston  Port 
Bill. 

"Samcki.  I'AiiTiunr.E, 
"one  of  the  committee  of  Donations." 

These  excerpts  from  tin;  records  of  the  town,  show 
that  our  people  were  ready,  with  money  and  musket, 
to  resent  the  first  invasion  of  their  rights.    Thus  it 


was,  the  eventful  nineteenth  of  April,  177">,  found 
them  not  unprepared.  Though  every  householder 
had  gone  forth  to  his  daily  occupation,  and  was 
peacefully  following  It  is  duty  for  the  day,  yet  the  ar- 
rival of  the  breathless  messenger,  announcing  the 
departure  of  a  British  detachment  from  Boston  to 
seize  the  military  stores  at  Concord,  was  a  spark  that 
kindled  into  flames  their  smouldering  fires  of  patriot- 
ism. The  business  of  the  day  was  abandoned,  each 
man  seized  his  musket  and  hastened  to  the  appointed 
place  of  rendezvous.  The  captains  of  the  militia 
companies,  Joseph  Rea,  Caleb  Dodge  and  others, 
mounted  their  horses  and  posted  to  the  Farms  and 
other  districts,  arousing  the  whole  population  along 
their  routes.  By  three  o'clock  that  afternoon  a  large 
proportion  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  Beverly  capable 
of  service  were  armed  and  ready  for  the  conflict.  No 
troops  engaged  in  that  memorable  fight  had  so  long  a 
distance  to  march,  yet  they  arrived  in  season  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  skirmishes  that  followed  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  and  assisted  in  driving  the  British  back  to 
Boston.  One  of  their  number  was  killed,  Reuben 
Kennison  ;  and  three  wounded,  Nathaniel  Cleaves, 
William  Dodge  (3d)  and  Samuel  "Woodbury. 

These  names  are  given  in  "George's  Almanac"  for 
1770,  though  Keunison's  name  is  spelled  as  Kinnyin. 
The  widow  ol' Kennison  (it  is  stated  by  Stone  in  1.842) 
retained  in  her  possession  till  her  death  (which  oc- 
curred October  22,  1S42,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine), 
the  shirt  worn  by  her  husband  when  killed. 

The  present  historian,  learning  that  a  portion  of 
that  interesting  relic  was  still  in  possession  of  con- 
nections of  the  widow  Keunison's  family,  was  per- 
mitted to  see  it,  August,  1887,  one  hundred  and 
twelve  years  after  the  fatal  bullet  had  pierced  it  that 
deprived  Reuben  of  his  life.  1  The  fragment  is  about 
a  foot  square,  of  striped  homespun,  with  a  jagged  hob.: 
in  it  that  may  have  been  made  by  the  bullet.  It  was 
wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  blue  paper  of  ancient  manu- 
facture on  which  was  written:  "Reuben  Kenniston 
of  Beverly,  killed  at  Lexington  April  1!),  177.").  Part 
of  his  shirt."  U  now  belongs  to  Mrs.  Hnldah  Mer- 
rick, whose  mother  was  niece  to  Reuben's  wile.  Mrs. 
Kennison  was  married  a  second  time,  to  Uriah 
Wright,  and  lived  at  Ryal  Side.  Reuben  lived  at 
Ryal  Side  previous  to  1775,  and  is  said  to  lie  buried 
in  the  old  Leach  burial-lot  near  Brown's  Folly  Hill. 

The  house  he  lived  in  has  disappeared.  Tradition 
states  that  his  body  was  brought  to  Ryal  Side  on  an 
ox-cart.    An  elm  tree,  which  was  planted  near  Kenin- 
j  son's  house,  April  19,  1775,  was  blown  down  a  lew 
I  years  ago. 

1  At  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  (April 
111,  ISS'i)  the  president  of  the  day  said  :  "  You  may  sec  on  tho  table  be- 
fore rue  the  powder-horn  of  Isaac  Parker,  of  Chelmsford,  who  wore  it  at 
the  North  Bridge,  and  a  fragment  of  the  shirt  in  which  lleubcn  Ken- 
niston of  Beverly,  was  killed,  which  was  preserved  with  pious  care  by 

.his  w  ife.    Tho  holes  through  It  have  decayed  from  the  bloodstains,  which 

'  were  left  uuell'aced." 
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A  valuable  lesson  iu  history  might  be  acquired  by 
tracing  the  route  of  our  first  Revolutionary  soldiers, 
as  they  so  eagerly  pressed  on  to  join  their  brothers-in- 
arms and  that  of  their  return,  bearing  with  them  their 
slain  and  wounded  comrades. 

Nathaniel  Cleaves,  who  was  wounded  in  the  fight, 
having  had  his  fingers  cut  oil'  and  ramrod  carried 
away  by  a  bullet,  is  included  in  the  "list  of  tlie  names 
of  the  provincials  who  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
late  engagement  with  his  Majesty's  troops  at  Con- 
cord." He  seems  soon  to  have  recovered  of  his 
wound,  for  he  was  in  the  Bunker  Hill  fight  of  June 
17th,  and  with  the  troops  at  Cambridge  within  a  month 
of  the  Lexington  engagement. 

An  extremely  interesting  relic  of  the  times  is  the 
journal  of  this  same  soldier,  which  is  now  in  posses- 
sion of  one  of  our  most  estimable  citizens.  It  com- 
mences : 

"  Thursday,  Shy  ye  25, 1775.  Captain  Low  marched  from  Beverly  to 
Cambridge;  took  up  onr  quarters  at  mister  bloggets  J  the  27,  Saturday 
(forenooiO,  plesent ;  at  night  a  Bcumiig  (skirniitili)  came  on  between  the 
regulars  and  our  peopel  on  the  island  (?)  ;  burnt  a  house  and  bam, 
killed — horses,  burnt  one  schooner  and  took  sum  plunder,  and  lost  no 
lives  on  our  side,  but  supposed  that  we  killed  a  number  of  them.  Sun- 
day, 2s,  Sonic  guns  fired  on  our  peopel  that  were  getting  Bum  guns  out 
of  the  racks,  but  no  damage.  Monday,  the  29,  brought  off  the  island  27 
bead  of  cattel,  20  od  horse*,  300  sheep  anil  InniB,  and  no  damage.  7'ats- 
d'iy,  lhe3Ut  great  movement  made  with  the  troops  in  Boston,  by  which 
ueans  the  country  was  alarmed,  and  no  men  to  go  out  of  the  camp. 
HViic.,  '-'A.  Cupt.  Cimbvl's  (Kimbal's  (V)  company  came  to  Cambridge. 

"  Thvnday,  June  1, 1775.  Cloudy  morning  ;  cleared  of  pleasant.  Ibid 
Slicti  r  Willard,  Mr.  Cutler  and  Mr.  Hichcoclt  in  the  afternoon.  [These 
were  the  ministers  of  First  Parish,  Beverly,  Hamilton,  and  Second 
Parish,  Beverly.  These  three  also  rode  to  Lexington  immediately  on 
receipt  of  the  alarm.]  A  meeting  concerning  our  field  officers  adjourned 
to  next  day.  Corneh*  Maurice  hanged  hissclf  with  his  Imnchirchif. 
The  next  day,  pleasant  morning ;  guns  were  fired,  supposed  to  be  at 
Kodeb  island  (Last  Boston),  and  so  continued  all  day  by  spnris  ;  sent  a 
jarty  of  about  200,  and  2  field  peises,  for  Chelsea.  The  day  ended  with 
tbo  meeting  of  the  officers;  had  the  nmger  before  us  and  had  a  full 
hearing;  so  that  day  ended.  The  same  night  a  scout  went  to  Dear 
Island,  took  of  400  shcap,  sum  cattel,  fore  prisoners. 

"  Hir  .'.d  day,  Saturday,  a  plesent  morning;  this  day  the  whole  army 
was  mustered  on  the  common  to  see  2  theives  whipped,  one  20  stripes, 
negro  10  ;  one  man  drumed  out  of  the  army  with  :si)  drums  ami  40  files, 
with  the  rogues  march.  Sunday,  the  III,  day,  fair  whether;  went  to 
meeting,  beard  2  sermons.  Monday,  the  5  day,  fair  wether  ;  nothing  rc- 
markiliel  Tht  "th  day  set  out  for  Beverly,  reached  it  about  12  o'clock, 
mat  r«*t*ll  to  Cambridge  Saturday,  the  10th. 

M  Monday,  the  12  day,  u  number  of  the  prisoners  under  the  main  gard 
ris  and  abused  the  captain  of  the  gard,  and  a  gineral  cort  marshel  was 
ordered  to  try  the  same  ;  the  common  report  for  this  day  is  that  their  is 
3  rigeraeut  and  a  company  of  horse  oft  in  the  Bay  ;  this  day  ended  with- 
out anything  new. 

"1".  day  Monday,  cool  morning  ;  cort  marshel  continued  till  Fryday  ; 
nothing  new. 

"lie  16  Dag,  apritty  not  Fire,  said  to  be  at  the  effege  of  Hancock. 
This  day  the  nusc  came  to  Cambridge  that  Philadelphia  hud  taken  a  ship 
with  750  Stand  fire-arms  and  quantity  of  ammunition.  This  is  good  nuso 
for  which  I  am  thankful.  About  0  o'clock  there  was  mustered  about 
1000  men  to  go  and  take  possession  of  Bunker  hill  (!),  which  they  did 
the  same  night  without  any  disturbance. 

Battle  of  Bcnkeh  Him,. 
"Till  Saturday  morning abont  sunrise  the  Lively  fired  on  our  men  ; 
killed  Asa  pollerd  of  Billerica  ;  Orders  for  our  rigeinctit  to  parade  at  5 
o'clock  with  :i  other  rigements  to  relieve  those  at  Bunker  hill,  but  was 
alarmed  at  12  when  the  troops  began  to  land,  w  hich  caused  a  hot  lire  on 
both  ride*,  which  our  side  left  the  ground  for  want  of  field  pciceil  and 
powder  (!).    Soon  after  the  engagement  began  they  set  Charlcstown  on  I 


firo  ;  our  rigement  returned  at  night  to  Prospect  hill  and  intrenched  all 
night. 

"  77/e  18  day,  Sunday,  they  fired  upon  our  peopel  but  did  no  damage. " 

In  this  brief  chronicle  of  the  soldier's  life  in  Cam- 
bridge is  given  his  share  in  the  important  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  which  he  treats  merely  as  a  skirmish  of 
little  consequence.  His  point  of  view  was  not  suffi- 
ciently removed  from  the  scene  of  conflict  lor  him  to 
appreciate  its  magnitude.  He  wastes  no  words  in  ex- 
cuses for  their  retreat,  nor  stops  for  gratulation : 

"  77k  24  day,  Saturday,  in  the  morning  was  alarmed  by  a  great  move- 
ment of  the  regulars  on  Bunkers  hill,  supposed  to  be  a  coming  out,  but 
did  not.  2.">,  Sunday,  in  the  forenoon  stayed  at  our  camp  at  Cambridge  ; 
about.  12  o'clock  went  down  to  the  hill  and  begun  our  brestwork.  There 
was  a  packet  of  letters  came  to  gineral  Putnam  from  our  prisencrs  in 
Boston  and  say  that  they  ate  treated  vary  wel.  Mister  Cleveland 
preached  on  the  hill,  from  John  20,  2"  ;  this  day  dug  up  the  bones  of  a 
man  buried  about  a  foot  under  ground. 

"AVent  up  to  see  ('apt.  Franccssis  men  Thursday;  went  to  breakfast 
without  butter  or  cheas  ;  had  Capt.  Batchelder  to  dine  with  us,  we  had 
Idled  vittels  and  cost  veal  .  .  .  the  sai  gents  went  to  supper  on  New 
England  grog,  and  then  went  to  our  logings  in  peace. 

"Fryda — this  day  cbool  and  clowdcy  ;  gineral  orders  to  be  on  the 
parade  at  o  o'clock,  and  William  Anderson  to  receive  29  stripes  and  one 
Itussel  80,  and  one  i  id  the  wooden  hors  and  then  went  down  to  Prospect 
hill  to  work  on  the  ilitrenchments.  A  whooman  was  drumed  of  the 
hill  for  playing  the  roge  with  a  drummer,  and  boh  Picket  was  as  focksey 
as  the  Divel.    .    .  . 

" July  the  3  Day,  this  morning  cloudy.  There  was  four  cannon  fired 
to  Itocksbnry  and  one  hous  sot  on  lire.  General  Washington  came  to 
Cambridge  about  twelve  o'clock  and  was  atended  with  a  great  number 
of  gentlemen  from  naberlng  towns!  Captain  Low  went  to  Beverly  this 
morning;  Knsign  llenery  Hcrrick  went  with  him." 

Leaves  of  absence  to  visit  Beverly  were  frequently 
obtained,  and  in  one  of  them  Lieutenant  Cleaves 
walked  home  on  a  Friday,  stopping  at  Colonel  Her- 
ricks  to  "  fix  up,"  and  "  brought  up  "  at  Mister  Chip- 
mans. 

"The  next  day,  'Saturday,'  in  the  morning  went  down  to  Mister 
Joshua  Herricks  ;  in  the  afternoon  to  the  Hamlet  (Hamilton),  from  there 
over  to  Topslitltl,  to  David  Perkinses,  from  there  to  Beverly, down  to  the 
lower  perrish  (parish).  Sunday  thed,  went  to  meaten  in  the  forenoon, 
Mister  Hichcoclt  preached  ;  ihen  sot  of  for  Cambridge." 

The  camp-life  seems  not  to  have  been  entirely  with- 
out its  relaxations,  as  witness  the  following  : 

"  Friday  tht:  I  I  Day,  Cap.  and  Capt.  Low  went  to  Watertown  after 

bonis  to  finish  our  barracks  ;  l  ad  a  very  plesent  time  ;  they  fel  in  com- 
pany with  n  very  bntifii!  Lady  and  took  her  into  the  shay  with  them; 
I  ho  recompense  she  gave  them  is  not  yet  none  (known)  for  carving  of 
her.  .  .  .  'Jhuday  the  18.  this  morning  warm  and  clear.  I  wont 
down  to  Chelsea  with  more  ofiset's  and  bio  men  after  a  mast  for  a  liberty- 
pole  ;  had  a  fine  prospect  of  the  enemy,  saw  83  horses  paraded  and  near 
40  more  in  the  paster.  I  went  into  a  house,  got  sum  biled  sider,  and 
kissed  the  old  whonians  Daughter  to  pay  for  it,  had  a  fine  frolick  ;  at  the 
tavern  drove  a  dog  out  of  the  windo,  and  sum  other  things  worthy  of 
note.  Coming  back  met  the  chief  general  aidecamp  from  Cambridge, 
w  ho  said  that  Ihero  was  a  great  movement  with  the  troops  at  ltockstery 
and  had  struck  a  number  of  tents,  supposed  to  be  going  somewhere- 
Arrived  a  little  after  sunset  very  much  fatigued,  went  to  bed  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  was  under  anus  by  half-past  two  the  next  morning.  Weus- 
duy  the  111,  Captain  Low  and  Lieut.  Herrick  went  to  Watertown  for 
bilgonets,  and  this  afternoon  I  secured  some  powder  and  ball." 

This  excerpt  gives  a  fair  picture,  probably,  of  the 
soldier's  life  at  that  period,  before  the  hardships  of 
war  had  begun.  The  brave  fellow,  whose  diary  we 
have  been  permitted  to  glance  tit,  was  lost  at  sea  in 
17S0,  so  he  must  have  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
army  before  the  war  was  over. 
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In  the  great  work  of  preparation  for  inevitable  war 
the  women  of  Beverly  ably  assisted  their  husbands 
and  brothers — weaving  cloth,  knitting  stockings, 
making  garments — and  dividing  with  the  soldiers 
their  household  supplies. 

1775.— April  22,  "  Col.  Henry  Herriek,  Capt. 
Benjamin  Lovett  and  Capt.  Win.  Bartlett  chosen  to  be 
a  committee  in  behalf  of  this  town  to  confer  with  the 
committees  of  the  several  seaport  towns  of  this  county 
what  steps  shall  be  most  expedient  for  them  to  take 
at  this  difficult  time,  and  for  to  meet  at  the  tavern 
near  Beverly  meeting-house  on  Monday,  the  24th 
instant,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning." 
"Also,  Col.  Henry  Herriek,  Capt.  Ebenezer  Francis, 
Capt.  Edward  Giles,  Capt.  Benj.  Lovett,  Jr.,  Capt. 
Nicolas  Thorndike,  Mr.  Peter  Pride,  and  Lieut. 
Elisha  Dodge,  were  chosen  a  committee  of  safety  for 
this  town,  for  to  act  in  that  affair  in  the  best  manner 
they  can  for  the  Publick  good." 

May  19,  A  town-meeting  was  warned  "  to  elect  and 
depute  as  many  members  as  to  them  shall  seem  neces- 
sary and  expedient  to  represent  them  in  a  Provential 
Congress,  to  be  held  at  the  meeting-house  in  Water- 
town,  on  the  31st  of  May  inst  to  consult,  delib- 
erate and  resolve  upon  such  further  measures  a<, 
under  God,  shall  be  effectual  to  save  this  people 
from  impending  ruin,"  etc. 

Their  representative,  Capt.  Josiah  Batchclder,  Jr., 
was  instructed  to  lay  before  Congress  the  exposed 
situation  of  the  town  and  ask  for  soldiers  to  defend  it, 
its  many  of  their  men  had  enlisted  in  the  army. 

October  12,  It  was  voted  that  the  committee  of  cor- 
respondence procure  "six  peases  of  cannon  ;"  two  six 
and  four  four-pounders,  mount  them  on  carriages  and 
place  in  position  ;  to  have  two  breastworks  thrown  up, 
one  at  Woodbury's  Point  and  the  other  at  Paul's 
Head.  It  was  later  voted  to  place  one  nine-pounder 
and  one  four  at  Woodbury's  Point,  the  other  nine  and 
one  four-pounder  at  Paul's  Head,  and  the  two  field- 
pieces  wherever  the  committee  should  judge  best  for 
the  public  safety. 

"  Afirr  lbs  collision,  which  extinguished  tlu>  last  lingering  hope  of 
reconciliation,  lliu  Count;  of  Gmox,  essentially  inn ri time  in  Imr  hablls, 
launched  bur  thunderbolts  on  tho  doep,  and  trailed  tho  flag,  that  for  ix 
thousand  jroanl  bad  braved  tbo  battle  and  the  breeze,  ignomiuiotisly  on 
many  a  conquered  deck,  whence  went  up  tbo  pino-tree  flag  of  tlie  rebels 
in  token  or  victory.  The  firtl  flag,  under  Ike  Continental  authority,  that 
extr  floaUd  at  nn  American  matt-head  in  defiance  of  British  supremacy, 
was  hoisted  on  board  the  •  Hannah,'  from  Beverly  !  Tbo  first  comman- 
der who,  under  Washington's  commisMon,  threw  down  the  gauntlet  of 
maritime  warfare,  was  Capt.  Manly  of  Marhlchead.  .  .  .  The  har- 
bors of  Salem,  Harblcheod  and  Beverly  swarmed  with  prizes.  The 
same  hardy  fishermen  of  the  seaports  of  Kssex,  driven  froih  the  theatre 
of  their  adventurous  Industry  by  tho  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  trod  the 
decks  of  these  little  wanderers  of  the  sea,  who  afterwards  manned  tho 
'  Constitution '  In  the  second  War  of  Independence,  when  St.  George's 
Cruse  went  down  befure  the  stars  and  strij.es  "  1 

A  dramatic  episode  of  the  conflict  was  witnessed  in 
Beverly  harbor,  this  same  autumn  of  1775,  which  is 
graphically  described  in  Stone's  "  History  of  Beverly." 


=  Bantoul's  Oration  at  Concord,  l'jth  April,  1850. 


One  pleasant  morning  a  privateer  schooner  sailed  out 
of  Beverly  on  a  cruise.  She  had  not  been  long  out 
when  she  was  discovered  by  a  British  sloop-of-war, 
the  "  Nautilus,"  of  twenty  guns,  which  immediately 
bore  down  upon  her.  The  superior  force  of  the  enemy 
induced  the  captain  of  the  privateer  to  put  back  ;  but 
in  the  confusion  of  the  chase  he  grounded  on  the  Hats. 
It  being  ebb  tide,  the  "Nautilus''  came  to  anchor 
outside  the  bar,  from  which  position  she  opened  lire  on 
the  town.  The  meeting-house  being  the  most  con- 
spicuous object,  several  shots  were  aimed  at  it,  one  of 
which  penetrated  the  chaise-house  of  Thomas  Steph- 
ens, destroying  the  chaise,  and  another  struck  the 
chimney  of  a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

The  worthy  man  whose  chaise  was  destroyed  did 
not  rest  an  idle  spectator,  but  seizing  his  musket  he 
hastened  to  the  beach,  returning  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
in  gallant  style.  Here  he  was  joined  by  several  other 
patriotic  inhabitants  of  the  town,  conspicuous  among 
them  being  Col.  Henry  Herriek,  an  active  member  of 
the  committee  of  correspondence,  in  full  military  cos- 
tume. Their  fire  may  not  have  been  very  effectual,  but 
it  at  least  showed  their  good  intentions,  and  warned 
the  commander  of  the  sloop-of-war  that  he  had  stirred 
up  a  veritable  hornet's  nest  of  rebel  musketeers.  The 
receding  tide  soon  left  the  "Nautilus"  in  an  awk- 
ward position  aground,  so  that  she  careened  and  could 
not  use  her  guns.  In  this  condition  she  lay  till  dark, 
the  target  for  the  cannon  of  Hospital  Point,  on  Salem 
side,  and  of  the  small  arms  of  the  Beverly  patriots. 
The  tide  rising,  after  dark,  the  baffled  commander 
weighed  anchor  and  stood  for  Boston,  "carrying  with 
him  no  very  pleasant  recollections  of  his  introduction 
to  the  citizens  of  this  town." 

Between  March  and  November,  1781,  52  vessels, 
carrying  74G  guns,  with  crews  of  3940  men,  were  fitted 
out  and  chiefly  owned  in  Salem  and  Beverly.. 

Beverly  has  the  honor  of  having  sent  out  the  first 
commissioned  privateer  of  the  Revolution.  This 
vessel  was  the  "  Hannah,"  the  papers  for  which  were 
issued  September  3,  1775,  and  signed  by  General 
Washington. 

'Jin'  first  to  commence  operations  against  Great 
Britain's  mercantile  marine,  Beverly  maintained  her 
privateers  throughout  the  war.  Our  most  noted  and 
most  successful  privateersman  was  Captain  Hugh  Hill, 
who,  as  early  as  1775,  brought  into  port  a  valuable 
prize,  the  British  schooner  "Industry,"  the  cargo  of 
which  was  sold  and  the  vessel  turned  over  to  the  pub- 
lic service.  Captain  Hill  (the  first  of  his  family  in 
this  town),  commenced  privateering  in  the  "  Pilgrim," 
of  twenty  guns,  which  was  built  under  his  superin- 
tendence in  Newburyport.  He  captured  numerous 
prizes,  and  nearly  all  were  sent  into  Beverly,  which 
was  then,  as  one  writer  has  expressed  it,  the  head- 
quarters for  our  infant  navy.  More  captured  vessels 
(it  is  said),  were  brought  into  this  port  than  into  any 
other  in  New  England.  The  first  navy  agent  was 
William  Bartlett  (after  whom  Bartlett  Street  was 
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named),  who  had  charge  of  the  captured  cargoes,  which 
were  of  such  material  aid  to  the  continental  army  in 
their  time  of  sorest  need. 

Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  our  great  privateer 
captain  Hill,  illustrating  his  sagacity,  bravery  and 
humanity. 

On  one  cruise,  while  sailing  with  the  English  en- 
sign at  mast-head,  as  a  decoy,  he  was  boarded  by  the 
captain,  of  a  British  man-of-war,  who,  unsuspicious 
of  his  host,  remarked  that  he  was  in  search  of  "  that 
notorious  Hugh  Hill."  Captain  Hill,  at  that  mo- 
ment unprepared  for  an  engagement,  answered  that 
he  was  on  the  lookout  for  the  same  individual,  and 
hoped  soon  to  meet  him.  The  officer  departed,  but 
in  a  few  days  they  met  again  ;  the  American  flag  was 
run  up,  and  an  engagement  followed,  in  which  the 
Englishman  was  captured,  and  the  prize  sent  into 
Beverly. 

Captain  Hill,  who  was  own  cousin  to  General  An- 
drew Jackson,  proved  himself  such  a  terror  to  British 
commerce,  that  his  capture  would  have  been  looked 
upon  as  a  great  achievement.  , 

Several  other  townsmen  shared  with  Captain  Hill 
the  honor  of  successful  commanders,  among  them 
Captain  Eleazer  Giles,  Elias  Smith,  John  Tittle  and 
Benjamin  Lovett.  Captain  Giles,  in  1770,  sailed  from 
the  port  of  Beverly  in  a  ten-gun  brig,  with  which  he 
captured  four  merchantmen  out  of  a  large  fleet,  two 
of  his  prizes  being  ships  of  four  hundred  and  three 
hundred  tons,  respectively,  and  the  other  two  brigs 
of  lesser  tonnage.  He  was,  however,  captured  on  a 
later  cruise  by  a  British  vessel  of  superior  force,  and 
sent  prisoner  to  Halifax. 

Captain  Elias  Smith,  commander  of  the  ship  "  Mo- 
hawk," of  twenty  guns,  cruised  mainly  in  the  West 
Indies,  where,  in  1781,  lie  captured  a  Guineaman 
fglaver)  of  sixteen  guns,  which  was  sent  into  Bev- 
erly. 

Captain  John  Tittle,  when  sailing  in  a  letter  of 
marque,  was  attacked  by  two  cruisers,  being  engaged 
with  them  for  three  hours.  All  his  canvas  above  the 
lowor  yards  was  shot  away,  and  his  crew,  looking  upon 
their  condition  as  hopeless,  began  to  abandon  their 
guns,  when  the  gallant  captain  drew  his  sword  and 
threatened  to  run  the  first  man  through  who  left  his 
quarters.  A  fortunate  shot  soon  taking  effect  upon 
one  of  the  enemy  and  night  coming  on,  he  was  en- 
abled to  escape. 

These  meagre  gleanings  from  the  annals  of  our  town 
indicate  the  spirit  of  this  little  community,  which  sent 
its  citizens  forth  to  battle  for  freedom,  on  land  and  sea. 

1776. — In  January  of  this  year  the  town  voted  to 
hire  twenty-four  men  as  night-watchers"  on  the  sea 
coast,  at  West's  beacli  and  near  Benjamin  Smith's 
house  at  Plum  Cove,  and  one  hundred  pounds,  to  de- 
fray these  expenses.  A  watch  at  the  fort  was  main- 
tained by  Colonel  Glover,  with  the  Fourteenth  Regi- 
ment of  the  Continental  army. 

At  a  town-meeting  June  13,  177G,  three  weeks  be- 


fore the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  was  voted 
that,  in  event  the  Continental  Congress  declare  the 
independence  of  the  colonies,  they  would  "  solemnly 
pledge  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  support  them  in  it." 
This  pledge  was  fulfilled  on  almost  every  battle-field 
of  the  Revolution  ;  yet,  in  1770,  a  line  of  five  thousand 
four  hundred  pounds  was  assessed  on  the  town,  by 
the  General  Court,  for  Jailing  to  furnish  a  prescribed 
number  of  men  for  the  militia. 

In  a  petition  for  its  remission  in  1780  the  town  ap- 
pealed to  the  records  in  evidence  that  (which  was 
strictly  true)  they  had  "  furnished  more  men,  and 
been  at  greater  expense  to  carry  on  the  war,  than  al- 
most any  other  town  in  proportion  to  their  abilities." 

1776.  — Town-meetings  were  held  with  increasing 
frequency,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion  de- 
manded the  building  of  breastworks,  the  purchase  of 
ammunition,  instructions  to  their  representatives  and 
protection  of  the  harbor  and  coast.  It  was  put  to  vote 
(November  7th)  if  the  town  would  stop  up  their  har- 
bor, and  it  passed  in  the  negative.  Voted  that  "  the 
selectmen  be  empowered  to  petition  to  General 
Washington,  or  any  other  department,  for  ammuni- 
tion and  men  for  the  safety  of  this  town  whenever 
they  shall  think  it  necessary  and  expedient."  They 
were  also  empowered  to  procure  two  hundredweight 
of  powder,  ''in  the  best  manner  they  can." 

Interleaved  in  the  volume  of  records  for  1774-83, 
opposite  the  entry  for  July  l2,  1770,  is  a  copy  of  the 
original  proclamation  of  independence  (July  4, 177G, ) 
in  accordance  with  the  order  accompanying  it,  that  a 
"copy  be  sent  to  the  ministers  of  each  parish  of  every 
denomination,  who,  after  reading  it  to  their  congre- 
gations, were  to  deliver  it  to  the  clerks  of  their  re- 
spective towns,  who  are  hereby  required  to  record 
it  in  their  respective  town  or  district  books,  there  to 
remain,  as  a  perpetual  manorial  thereof." 

The  town  records  for  1770  show  that  the  regular 
business  of  the  town  went  on  uninterruptedly,  but 
their  pages  throughout  indicate  active  preparation  for 
warfare  and  defense,  and  seem  to  smell  of  gunpow- 
der and  bristle  with  bayonets. 

1777.  —  Under  date  of  February  17th  is  a  list  of  men 
paid  for  watching  at  night,  comprising  twenty-six 
names.  The  chief  bills  of  the  town  are  for  watching, 
militia  service,  bounties  to  soldiers,  etc.,  as  "  to  time 
spent  in  making  Brestworks;  procuring  and  hauling 
cannon  ;  to  hauling  500  cwt.  of  powder  from  Ando- 
ver;  to  going  to  Dan  vers  to  procure  intrenching 
tools  ;  "  and  finally,  as  war's  bloody  returns  come  in, 
"  to  choose  a  committee  to  supply  the  soldiers'  fami- 
lies that  are  in  the  continental  army  ;  "  and,  "  or- 
dered the  treasurer  to  pay  the  several  persons,  soldiers 
in  the  continental  army,  the  sums  annexed  to  each  of 
their  names,  they  being  extremely  poor,  and  unable 
to  procure  things  of  the  committee  of  supply." 

1777.  The  town  voted  to  give  fourteen  pounds  to 
each  non-commissioned  officer  and  private  who  would 
enlist  in  the  Continental  army  for  three  years,  or  dur- 
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ingthe  war,  and  four  pounds  additional  to  such  as  had 
been  in  the  army  and  would  re-enlist.  Provision 
was  made  for  barracks  for  the  sea-coast  men  at  Wood- 
bury's Point.  Three  hundred  pounds  was  voted  for 
the  relief  of  families  of  soldiers,  and  the  next  year 
two  hundred  pounds  additional. 

In  1779  a  "sum  not  exceeding  twelve  thousand 
pounds  "  was  voted  for  procuring  men  for  the  army, 
and  in  succeeding  years  sums  varying  from  five 
thousand  to  fifty  thousand  pounds  were  provided  for 
the  same  purpose. 

In  1780 the  selectmen  were  authorized  to  procure 
five  horses  for  the  public  service,  and  a  bounty  w  as 
offered  to  soldiers  enlisting  of  100  pounds  sugar,  100 
pounds  coffee,  10  bushels  corn,  100  pounds  beef  and 
50  pounds  cotton  or  £1370  in  money,  to  which  was  later 
added  67  pounds  coffee,  and  the  money  bounty  in- 
creased to  £1011.  Price  of  labor  on  the  highway  was 
then  lixed  at  £12  per  day.  Salt  sold  for  £50  per 
bushel. 

1777.  A  prominent  man  in  military  affairs  at  this 
time  was  Colonel  Ebenczer  Francis,  born  at  Med  ford, 
in  1743,  and  removed  to  Beverly  in  1704.  He  received 
a  captain's  commission  in  the  Continental  Army, 
July  1,  1775,  the  year  following  was  colonel,  and  com- 
manded a  regiment  on  Dorchester  Heights.  By  com- 
mission of  November  10,  that  year,  he  was  authorized 
to  raise  a  regiment  in  Massachusetts,  and  at  the  head 
of  this  regiment,  the  Eleventh  Massachusetts,  lie 
marched,  in  January,  1777,  for  Ticonderoga.  His 
death  occurred  July  7,  1777,  at  Hubbardston,  X.  Y., 
near  Whitehall,  where  he  was  shot  while  leading  his 
troops  to  battle. 

Previous  to  setting  out  on  this  march  his  company 
was  assembled  in  the  first  parish  meeting-house,  at 
religious  service,  and  " associated  with  him  on  that 
perilous  expedition  into  the  wilderness,  were  many 
brave  and  noble  spirits,  and  some  of  them  highly  ed- 
ucated." 

His  brother,  John  Francis,  fought  by  his  side,  an  ad- 
jutant in  his  regiment  when  he  fell,  and  was  subse- 
quently in  several  battles,  was  wounded  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Burgoyne,  mid  retired  with  honor.  Eater,  in 
1786,  he  raised  a  company  in  Beverly  and  Danvers, 
and  marched  to  suppress  .Shay's  rebellion  ;  after  his  re- 
turn was  captain  of  the  militia  company  of  the 
second  parish,  and  commanded  the  Beverly  regiment, 
dying  in  1822,  aged  sixty-nine  years.  Two  other 
brothers  of  Colonel  Francis,  Aaron  and  Thomas, 
fought  in  the  Revolution.  As  chaplain  of  Colonel 
Francis'  regiment  went  the  minister  of  the  second 
parish,  Rev.  Enos  Hitchcock,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
in  1707,  colleague  of  Rev.  Mr.  Chipman  iir  1771, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1775. 

He  had  been  preceded  as  chaplain  in  the  regiment 
by  the  Rev.  Mamasseh  Cutler,  the  celebrated  minister 
at  Hamilton.  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  at  Valley  Forge, 
and  wrote  of  the  condition  of  the  army  in  1778  : 
"  Numbers  of  our  brigade  are  destitute,  even  of  a 


shirt,  and  have  nothing  but  the  ragged  remains  of 
some  loose  garments  as  partial  covering." 

This  brave  chaplain  survived  the  war;  was  dismiss- 
ed from  the  Second  Parish  in  1780,  and  became  pas- 
tor of  a  church  in  Providence,  in  October,  17S3.  He 
is  remembered  as  an  eloquent  preacher  and  as  the 
author  of  a  work  of  fiction  and  several  published  dis- 
courses. 

In  this  regiment  also  was  Henry  Herrick,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard,  and  a  successful  teacher  in  Beverly 
after  the  war,  and  Moses  Greeuleaf,  captain  of  a  com- 
pany, whose  private  journal  contained  incidents  of 
the  expedition. 

1777.  The  women  of  Beverly  "took  a  hand"  in  af- 
fairs this  year,  a  company  of  thorn  gathering  and 
leading  a  laid  upon  the  storehouse  of  one  of  the 
merchants  who  had  a  stock  of  sugar  on  hand  which 
he  refused  to  sell,  on  account  of  the  depreciation  of 
the  paper  money.  With  the  assistance  of  some  of  the 
men  one  cold  November  morning,  about  sixty  of  them 
marched  down  Main  (Cabot)  and  Bartlett  Streets  to 
the  wharves,  where  they  broke  open  the  warehouse 
and  loaded  up  two  ox-carts  with  sugar.  The  foreman 
of  the  establishment  offering  resistance,  he  was 
promptly  charged  upon  by  the  ladies,  one  of  whom 
seized  him  by  the  hair,  at  which  he  fled,  leaving  his 
wig  in  her  grasp 

The  sugar  was  carted  to  the  shop  of  the  leader,  who 
retailed  it  at  a  fair  price  to  customers,  and  rendered 
her  account  faithfully  to  its  owners. 

1778.  Out 'if  a  list  of  ten  abatements  for  taxes,  op- 
posite live  of  the  names  is  entered  "on  account,  of 
being  in  captivity;"  two  others  were  " long  absent 
abroad,"  and  one  "dead  and  left  nothing." 

Out  of  seven  such  abatements  in  1770,  two  were  for 
persons  who  bad  been  "long  in  captivity;"  one,  An- 
drew Ober,  "long  missing  if  alive;"  and  another, 
Joseph  Ober,  second,  "  died  in  captivity." 

1779.  At  the  March  town-meeting  it  was  voted  to 
bin.-  five  hundred  pounds,  for  the  use  of  the  commit- 
tee for  supplying  the  familes  of  soldiers. 

Fmty  men  were  lost  at  sea  this  year,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  town  petitioned  to  be  released  from  sup- 
plying its  quota. 

As  late  as  1783,  in  a  list  of  abatements  of  taxes, 
fourteen  were  on  account  of  the  persons  taxed  then 
being  or  having  been  in  captivity. 

The  following  names  of  soldiers  have  been  mostly 
copied  from  the  original  muster  rolls  in  the  State 
House  at  Boston  : 

Captain  Caleb  Dodge's  Muster-Roll  of  Minute  Men. 

Captain— Caleb  Dodge.  First  Lieutenant— Jona.  Batchelder.  Second 
Lieutenant— Xatlian  Smith,  Ensign — Bonj.  Shaw,  Sergeants— Jno. 
Batchelder,  Sanil.  Woodbury,  Peter  Woodbury,  Bonj.  Jones,  Jona. 
Forking.  Privates— Jacob  Dodge,  Benj.  Cressy,  Jr.,  Natiil  Creasy,  Win. 
Cammed,  Jus.  Raymond,  Eli/iha  Woodbury,  Steuh.  Felton,  Dea.  Wm. 
Dodge,  Win.  Woodbury  ;;J,  Ebenr.  Trunk,  Mark  Dodge,  Chas.  Dodge, 
Joshua  Dodge,  Saml.  Conant,  Israel  Greene,  Barth.  Trask,  John  Cressy, 
Nathan  Cressy,  Aaron  Salley  (?),  Robert  Dodge,  JoBhua  Cleaves,  Jona. 
Dodge,  Nathau  Wyniun. 
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"  These  may  certify  Uuu  this  list  above  is  a  true  list  of  tlio  commission 
officers,  noD-coroiuission  officers  and  Privates  in  yo  alarm  list  under  my 
command  in  ye  second  Parish  in  Beverly,  Wfcwent  to  assist  at  y«  alarm  at 
Lexington  A  Concord,  on  yo  r.i,h  &  SB)*  of  April  last. 

"Beverly,  Deer.  y«  16th,  1775. 

"  Caled  Uouiik,  Capt." 

Captain  Dodge's  company  arrived  in  season  t<> 
overtake  the  British  at  Lexington,  and  materially  re- 
tarded their  retreat. 

A  copy  of  the  "Muster  Roll  of  the  First  Foot  Company 
of  Beverly,  at  the  alarm  of  the  Concord  fght,  on  the 
19th  of  April  last." 

Captain — Larkin  Thorndike.  First  Lieutenant — Joseph  Wood.  Second 
Lieutenant — John  Dyson.  Ensign — Theophilns  Merrick.  Sergeants — 
Moses  Brown,  Henry  llerrick,  Uoiij.  Leech,  John  Low.  Corporal — 
Sewal  Tuck.  Privates — Robert  Rouudy,  Bcnj.  Lovott,  Jr.,  Sol.  Loafkin, 
Beoj.  Corning,  Jos.  Larkin,  Henry  (?)  Standley,  Wm.  llerrick,  Benj. 
Parsons,  Andrew  Smith,  Elisha  Woodbury,  Jonah  Ober,  Jos.  Lovett  2d, 
Jos.  llerrick,  Josiah  Woodbury,  Stepli.  Cabot,  Win.  Taylor,  Joseph 
Baker,  Xathl.  Lanisou,  Ezra  F.  Foster,  Jos.  GooJridge,  Robert  Stone, 
Jan.  Smith, Timothy  Leech,  John  Pickett,  Benj. Uriant,  Henry  Thorn- 
dike,  John  Low  2d,  Sand.  Dane,  Richard  Ober,  John  Morgan,  Benj. 
Bcckford,  Benj.  Adams,  Win.  Trask,  Uenery  llerrick  3d,  Jos.  Wyer, 
Benj.  B.  Lovett,  Hazadiuli  Smith,  George  Stephens. 

"Then  Capt.  LHrkin  Thorndike,  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  before 
me  and  made  solemn  oalli  that  the  foregoing  muster-roll  is  true  and 
just.    Before  me, 

'■  Benj.  Jo.nes,  J.  1'." 

In  Captain  John  Low's  Company,  August,  1775;  in 
Colonel  Hutchinson's  Regiment. 

Captain — John  Low.  Lieutenant — Xathl.  Cleaves.  Ensign — Jos. 
Herrick.  Sergeants — Luke  Roundy,  Geo.  Stcavens,  John  Low,  Ilenery 
Herrick.  Corporals  — Gid.  Batchelder,  Arch.  Dale,  John  Morgan,  An- 
drew \\  ood.  Drummer — Samuel  Cole.  Fifer — Hale  Hilton.  Privates — 
Benj.  Adams,  Saiul.  Arbuckcll,  Daul.  Bunker,  Benj.  Bootman,  Thos. 
Batman,  Jas.  Brazill,  Jas.  Bnchnian,  John  Cleaves,  Thos.  11.  Colo,  Alex. 
Caiico,  TJios.  Carry,  Sol.  Cole,  Mat.  Kuriiesso,  Jos.  Foster,  Edw.  Foster, 
Jona.  Foster,  Win.  GoodridgO,  Saml.  Giles,  Geo.  Cross,  Ceo.  Gallop,  Win. 
llub-s,  Thos.  ifoguns,  John  Derrick,  Jona.  Knowllon,  Jos.  Lovett,  Win. 
Lovett,  Mark  Morse  (last  survivor),  Win.  Lewis  (?),  Ashael  Moore,  An- 
drew ober,  Pickett,  —  ,  ltayiuoiid,  Robert  Stono,  

Staudley, —  Syniiiics,   Sharley,  Jona.  Setchel,  Kph.  Smith,  Israel 

Nosh,  Moses  Trask,  Wm.  Tuck,  Win.  Woddel,  Benj.  Woodman,  Caleb 
Wallis,  Lc-nj.  Woodbury,  Corn.  Woodbury,  Jona.  Young. 

Captain  Peter  Shaw's  Company  ;  sworn  to  before  Henry 
llerrick,  J.  P.,  January  1(J,  177G. 

Captain— Peter  Shaw.  Lieutenant — (abb  Balch.  Clerk— Jona.  Co- 
naut.  Serjeant — Satill,  Podge.  Privates — Joshua  Corning,  Simeon 
Dadgo,  Joseph  I'ulniiri,  Israel  Woodbury,  James  Podge,  John  Cressy, 
Abn,-r  Smith,  Pliinons  Hovcy,  Benj.  Woodbury,  John  Conaut,  Gideon 
Uea,  Julia.  Leach,  Saml.  Conaut,  Jr.,  Ebonr.  Waldroii,  Xathl.  Raymond 
Barnabas  Tra.sk,  Jona.  Raymond,  Kobt.  Baker,  Robert  Cainbel,  Aaron 
Putnam,  Ebenz.  Trask,  Jr.,  Lot  Conaut,  Win.  Trask  2d,  Prise  (?)  Dodge, 
Cornelius  Dodge,  Andrew  Eliot,  Israel  Perkins,  Ebenr.  Raymoud,  Benj. 
Raymond,  Win.  Syms,  Joseph  Sells,  Timothy  Hatchelder,  Saml.  Nurse, 
Xcbeiniah  Dodge,  Benj.  Shaw,  Jr.,  Edward  Dodge,  Joseph  Foster, 
William  Pearco. 

Muster-JRoll  of  the  Company  under  Captain  Ebeitezcr 
Francis,  in  Colonel  Mansfield's  Regiment,  August, 
177G.  . 
Captain—  El-enr.  Francis.  Sergeants— Nathl.  Ober  (Wenham)  and 
Benj.  Shaw.    Privates —Aaron  Francis  John  Smith,  Nathaniel  Ilyat  (?), 
Jos.  ltayiuoiid.  Timothy  Batchelder,  Jiio.  Bowles,  Win,  Cox,  Wm.  Creasy, 
Job  Creasy,  Edward,  Moliemiali,  Nathaniel,  Richard  (?)  ami  Cornelius 
Dodge,  Robert  Edwards,  Josiah  Foster,  Israel  Greene,  Joseph  Larkin, 
Stephen  Masury,  Joseph  Marble,  Baml.  Nurse,  Win.  Parico,  Jos.  Picket, 
Jos.  Potter,  Benj.  Raymond,  Benj.  Shaw,  Daniel  Twist,  Wllliam.Wood- 
bury,  Gideon  Woodbury. 
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From  the  Mileage- Roll  of  Captain  John  Gay's  Company, 
in  C'donel  Fra?icis'  Regiment. 

Lieutenant  — Hen.  Herrick.  Sergeants— Edward  Dodge,  Cornelius 
Dodge,  Jos.  Serlo  (?),  Peter  Trask,  .las.  Thistle,  John  Austin,  Joseph 
Standley. 

1776. — The  following  list  of  patriots  in  Captain 
Moses  Brown's  company,  raised  in  August,  177G,  is 
given  by  Historian  Stone  : 

Richard  Ober,  Jona.  Harris,  Freeborn  Tb.orudj.ko,  Jona,  Foster,  Sam- 
uel stone,  William  Crowther,  Cornelius,  Luke  and  Andrew  Woodberry, 
John  Cressy,  Amos  Crossy,  Robert  Lovett,  Thos.  Parker,  Barth.  Smith, 
Mihill  Woodberry,  Thomas  Cox,  Nath.  Batchelder,  Nathaniel,  Joseph 
and  James  Ober,  Will.  Cook,  Abner  Stono,  Benj.  Foster,  James  Patch, 
Homy  Poirco,  Asa  Larconi  (Salem?),  ltohert  Stone,  Esop  Hale,  Herbert 
Standley,  John  Biles,  Josiah  Woodberry,  Jacob  Poland,  Andrew  Elliot, 
William  Herrick,  Eben'r  Rogers,  John  Stone,  William  Cressy,  Israel 
Civciie,  Benj.  Porter,  Thos.  Morse,  Joseph  Hull,  William  Kimball,  Dan- 
iel Carleton,  William  Gage,  Jona.  Gage,  Caleb  Wallis,  Ebenezcr  Jlesser, 
Joseph  Cross,  Elisha  Webber,  William  Ilarriniati,  John  Berry,  Joseph 
Foster,  John  Swain.  Officers:  First  Lieutenant  —  Wm.  Glover.  Second 
Lieutenant— John  Wallis.  Ensign — John  Clark.  Sergeants— William 
Bowles,  Richard  Ober  and  Samuel  Crossy.  Corporals— Win.  Dike, 
Joshua  Ellingwood,  Francis  Ober  and  Ezra  Ober. 

Men  enlisted  November,  1776: 

Sergeants — Richard  Butman,  Isaac  Thorndike.  Corporals— Simeon 
Lovett,  Bai  l.  Wallis.  Privates— Benj.  Leach,  Richard  Ober  (2d),  John 
Pinter,  Josiah  Foster,  Nathan  Cressy,  Benj,  Ober,  Nathl.  Woodbury, 
Jeffrey  Thissell,  John  Woodbury,  Andrew  Eliot  (2d),  George  Standley, 
Kbcnezer  It.  a,  Joshua  Ellingwood,  Nicholas  Woodbury,  Edward  Smith, 
Obed  Woodbury,  Win.  Lovett,  John  Harmon,  Ezra  Lovett,  Benj.  Blash- 
Geld. 

1779. — In  Captain  Billy  Porter's  company,  and  in 
Colonel  Tupper's  regiment  at  West  Point  (Stone's 
History)  : 

Lieutenants  —  Thos,  Francis  aud  William  Bnrloy.  Ensign  —  Benj. 
Shaw.  Sergeant— John  Pickett.  Corporal— Jer.  Woodberry.  Drum- 
mer—B.  B.  Wood.  Privates— Asa  Batchelder,  Jona.  Conaut,  Benj. 
Corning,  .Mafhias  Cln\t"ii,  Alex.  Carrico,  Samuel  Dodge,  Simeon  Dodge, 
George  Grose,  Androw  Herrick,  CTuton  Jones,  Nathan  Jones,  John 
Kennedy,  Abner  ltayiuoiid,  IliMij.  Woodberry,  Benj.  Woodberry,  Jr., 
Israel,  Nathaniel  and  William  Woodberry. 

In  Captain  Page's  company  (of  Dan  vers) : 

Lieutenant  —  Samuel  Goodridge.  Sergeant — Jos.  Raymond.  Privates 
—  K..bi.  Edwards,  Scijiio  Barllott,  James  Hurley,  Joseph  Poland  and 
Priiuas  Green. 

Jonathan  C'onant,  Sr.,  was  paymaster  under  Colonel 
Francis,  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth ;  Joshua 
Twist  was  in  Gales'  army  at  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne  ;  William  and  Samuel  Cressy  were  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Trenton ;  Luke  Roundy,  a  lieutenant  in  Cap- 
tain Low's  company,  was  wounded  at  Saratoga,  and 
died  at  Albany,  and  Nathaniel  Cleaves  was  in  the 
same  engagement  (says  Mr.  Stone),  who  adds  further 
names  of  soldiers  in  the  service,  as: 

William  and  Robert  Goodridge,  Israel  Trask,  Benj.  Ellingwood,  Thos, 
Lovett,  Benj.  Bickl'ord,  Benj.  bickford,  Jr.,  John  Bickford,  Nath'l 
Friend,  Isaac  Smith,  Jona.  Woodberry,  Zachuriah  Morgan  and  Benj. 
Spriggs. 

From,  the  7>vister  roll  : 

Captain  —  Billy  Porter  (of  Wenham).  Thos.  Francis,  Jr.,  Luko 
Roundy,  Aaron  Put  nam,  Jona.  Bowles,  Robert  Twist,  Joseph  Foster, 
Jos.  Searle,  Abner  Raymond,  Benj.  shaw,  Jona.  Comint,  Edw.  Shaw, 

Sam' I  Dodge,  Si  on  Dodge,  Benj,  Corning,  William  Woodbury,  Benj, 

Woodbury,  Benj.  Wood,  Win.  Clark,  John  Kiuidy,  Job  Cressy,  Richard 
Lee,  Asa  Hatchelder,  Dun'l  Lampson,  Philip  Crush,  Wm.  Cook,  Win. 
Collins,  Francis  Thompson,  Matthias  Claxton,  John  Paris,  Peletiah  War- 
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ren,  Matthew  Tobin.  Jona.  Standly,  Jere.  Woodbury,  Israel  Woodbury, 
Alex.  Carico,  Joseph  rioket,  Jacob  Reed,  George  York,  Joseph  Freathey 
(?),  Andrew  Uerrick,  John  Carter,  Win,  Podge,  George  Gross,  Win. 
Cutler,  Wm.  Webber. 

1780. — Men  who  served  for  six  months  : 

Win.  Clerk,  Wccdcn  Cole,  Jona.  Conaot,  Joseph  Carr,  Richard  Craft, 

Asa  Leach,  Abner  Raymond,  Rob't  Standley,  John  Trask,  Trask, 

Joseph  Wood,  Benj.  Woodbury. 

Beverly's  sufferers  by  sea  were  not  few  during  the 
Revolution,  and  of  those  committed  to  Mill  Prison 
are  the  following : 

Benj.  Chi] man,  of  schooner  "Warren,"  taken  December  27,  1777. 

Michael  Pown,  of  brig  "Rambler,"  taken  October  21,  1779. 

Joseph  Leach,  taken  and  committed  to  Pembroke  Prison  in  1779. 

Joseph  Perkins,  Levi  V  oodbury,  Robert  Raymond,  Matthew  Cham- 
bers and  Andrew  Peabody, of  ship  1  Essex,"  taken  Juno  10, 1781 ;  also 
Janus  Lovett  and  Benjamin  Sprague. 

William  Haskell,  Alexander  Carrico  and  George  Groce,  of  brig 
"Eagle,"  taken  June,  17SU. 

John  Raker,  of  brig  "Black  Princess,"  taken  October  11, 1781. 

John  Tuck.  Thomas  Hadden,  Josiah  Foster,  Ilezckiah  Thissell,  Na- 
thaniel Woodbury  and  Zebulon  Ober,  of  snow  "  Diana,"  taken  June  15, 
1781,  and  committed  January  2i,  1782. 

William  Herrickwas  killed  at  sea,  off  Bermuda,  in  the  snow  "Diana," 
the  year  before;  Benj.  Bickford  was  mate  of  tho  "Diana"  when  ller- 
rick  was  killed. 

Tbe  "Diana"  was  a  letter  of  marque,  and  a 
"  snow  "  was  a  vessel  half  brig  and  half  schooner. 

1780.  In  the  annals  of  this  period  the  "  dark  day  " 
(May  10th)  held  a  conspicuous  place.  The  sun,  that 
morning,  rose  clear,  but  "soon  assumed  a  brassy 
hue,"  and  at  two  o'clock  was  totally  obscured.  Dur- 
ing three  hours  time  it  was  extremely  dark,  the 
birds  and  Jowls  went  to  roost  in  silence,  and  every- 
thing portended  an  awful  visitation.  Tbe  alarm  of 
the  people  was  universal,  many  supposing  that  the 
judgment  day  was  at  hand,  and  one  old  gentleman,  it 
is  said,  dressed  himself  with  great  care,  took  his  sil- 
ver-headed cane  with  him  into  the  field  and  calmly 
awaited  the  event.  The  darkness  became  dispelled 
during  the  afternoon,  but  the  night  succeeding  was  of 
such  intense  gloom,  until  midnight,  that  even  the 
horses  refused  to  go  out  into  it  from  their  stables.  In 
explanation  of  this  event,  it  is  said  that  the  smoke 
from  great  forest  fires  in  the  interior  bad  settled  over 
this  region,  thus  obscuring  the  sun  and  necessitating 
a  r<  sort  to  candle-light  by  the  frightened  inhabitants. 

From  tin- journal  ol'a  resident  of  Beverly  came  this 
quaint  record. 

"  Br.vi:m.Y,  Friday,  May  19,  1780. 
"  This  day  happened  something  very  Remarkable,  From  10  o'clock 
in  tho  forenoon  till  half  after  two  In  the  afternoon,  thero  was  Male 
Darkness.  But  about  1  o'clock  the  Darkest ;  the  sky  was  as  Bed  as 
though  tbe  Element  had  been  a  Fire.  This  was  Wrote  by  me  in  my 
Bed  chamber  in  the  bouse  of  coll.  Thorndike,  where  Joseph  Baker 
keeps  Tavern." 

The  first  town-meeting  under  the  new  constitution 
was  held  September  4th,  this  year,  for  the  election  of 
governor,  lieutenant-governor  and  councillors,  and 
the  fir^t  representatives,  Larkin  Thorndike  and  Jon- 
athan Conant,  were  then  chosen. 

1781.  The  constables  were  instructed  to  receive,  in 
the  payment  of  taxes,  one  silver  dollar  instead  of 
seventy-five  dollars  of  the  old  continental  paper,  and 


one  dollar  of  the  new  emission  instead  of  forty  dol- 
lars of  the  old. 

1781. — The  Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  who  had  been 
for  e'ght  years  pastor  of  the  First  Parish,  was  called 
to  the  presidency  of  Harvard  College,  a  position  he 
held  until  his  death,  in  1804,  "  after  the  longest  term 
of  service,  but  one,  in  the  series  of  Harvard's  presi- 
dents." His  loss  was  deeply  felt  in  Beverly,  where 
he  had  the  respect  and  love  of  every  inhabitant.  It 
was  he,  who,  during  the  darkest  hour  of  the  dark 
day,  acted  the  part  of  the  true  philosopher,  and  in- 
stead of  giving  way  to  fear,  calmly  made  observations 
of  the  attendant  phenomena.  As  he  was  thus  engaged, 
he  became  surrounded  by  frightened  citizens,  whose 
alarm  was  soon  allayed  by  bis  own  indifference. 
"When  one  of  them  rushed  up,  breathless,  with  the 
announcement  that  the  tide  bad  done  flowing,  he 
drew  out  his  watch  and  quietly  remarked:  "So  it 
has,  for  it  is  just  high- water." 

It  is  not  very  generally  known,  perhaps,  that  Mr. 
Willard  was  at  one  time  custodian  of  the  literary 
treasures  of  a  privateer.  In  1781,  the  famous  priva- 
teer, Captain  Hugh  Hill,  brought  a  prize  into  port, 
containing,  among  other  things,  the  celebrated  Kir- 
wan  library,  consisting  of  more  than  one  hundred 
scientific  works,  ancient  and  modern,  which,  when 
taken,  was  in  transit  from  England  to  its  proprietor 
in  Ireland.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Willard,  the 
owners  of  the  prize  generally  relinquished  their  title 
to  it,  allowing  it  to  be  sold,  in  compliance  with  law, 
to  an  association  of  gentlemen  resident  here  and  in 
Salem,  for  a  mere  nominal  price. 

11  To  the  honor  of  Itichnrd  Kirwan  it  should  l-o  mentioned  that  he 
declined  an  offer  of  compensation  for  his  property  in  it,  preferring  to 
have  it  pass  for  an  outright  gift  to  the  infant  cavtse  and  scanty  means  of 
scientific  progress,  in  a  country  not  yet  emerged  from  the  clouds  of  des- 
perate strife  with  his  own  for  separate  national  existence. 

"The  books,  so  fortunately  seemed,  were  first  committed  lo  Willard's 
keeping,  hut  upon  his  removal  from  Beverly  they  were  transferred  to 
Salem,  where  they  were  united  with  other  collections,  first  under  the 
name  of  the  Philosophic  al  Library,  then  that  of  the  Salem  Athcmeum, 
and  finally  of  the  Ksscx  Institute,  of  which  nourishing,  richly-endowed, 
greatly-valued  and  useful  institution  it  may  be  considered  as  tho  possible 
germ.  Fumi  that  germ  alone  great  advantage  has,  by  not  a  few,  been 
derived.  Our  famous  mathematician,  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  of  world- 
wide fame,  availed  himself  extensively  of  the  aid  of  the  Kirwan  books, 
especially  in  the  earlier  portions  of  his  remarkable  career,  when  such 
works  were  rare,  and  difficult  (at  least  in  this  country)  to  he  procured  ; 
and  his  sense  of  indebtedness  was  freely  and  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
him  while  living,  ami  testified  at  his  deceaso  by  a  libera!  legacy  to  the 
institution  in  which  they  are  deposited,  and  of  which  they  form  a 
part."  1 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  Beverly  con- 
tributed (though  perhaps  unwittingly  yet,  not  un- 
willingly), to  swell  the  stream  of  knowledge  that 
flowed  from  the  early  founts. 

1783. — French  troops  passed  the  night  in  the  Sec- 
ond Parish,  on  their  way  to  Portsmouth  to  embark 
for  France. 

Beverly  received  the  news  of  assured  peace,  pro- 
mulgated this  year,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

1  Thayer's  Bi-Coutcrinial  Address. 
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Having  performed  her  whole  duty  iu  the  perilous 
times,  throughout,  having  lost  many  of  her  noblest 
citizens,  and  having  freely  expended  of  her  substance 
to  bring  about  this  consummation,  it  was  with  joyful 
anticipations  for  the  future  that  she  entered  upon  the 
era  of  peace.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before  the 
tangled  web  of  debt  and  obligations,  woven  about  her 
by  the  war,  could  be  unraveled,  and  her  paralyzed 
commerce  regain  its  wonted  activity. 

In  17S6,  especially,  the  burden  of  debt  and  taxa- 
tion, together  with  the  weight  of  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency, bore  heavily  upon  Beverly,  in  common  with 
every  town  in  the  State.  It  was  in  this  year  that 
Shay's rebelliou  occurred,  to  aid  in  suppressing  which 
soldiers  from  Beverly  joined  the  Essex  company,  un- 
der Colonel  Wade,  of  Ipswich,  an  officer  known  and 
trusted  by  General  Washington. 

1785. — Rev.  Joseph  McKean,  who  was  born  in 
Londonderry,  X.  H.,  1757,  and  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  was  ordained  over  the  First  Parish 
May  11th,  on  which  occasion  a  large  number  of 
churches  were  represented.  His  salary  was  fix  ad  at 
two  hundred  pounds  and  his  settlement  at  three  hun- 
dred pound-",  to  which  two  hundred  pounds  was  added 
in  1801.  lie  was  a  man  of  great  piety  and  learning, 
honored  by  all  our  citizens.  In  1S()2  he  received  ami 
accepted  a  call  to  the  presidency  of  Bowdoin  College. 
Among  other  papers  published  in  the  Rantoul  Rem- 
iniscences is  the  following  bill,  for  entertaining  the 
council  and  delegates  at  .Mr.  McKean's  ordination  : 

i.   «.  d. 

"  30  Bowles  of  Punch  beforo  tlio  pcuplo  went  to  moetlng   3   <>  0 


SOPeoplr  Rating  in  llic  mvruiii^   6    0  0 

10  Lotties  of  Wine  before  they  went  to  meeting  ...  l  10  n 

08  Dinners   l'j   4  0 

44  Bowled  of  punch  while  at  dinner  and  after.  ...  180 

IS  Wiles  uf  Viuo   L'  14  0 

6  people  drank  tea   0  9  o 

40  Horses   30  0 

4  Hones  two  days  and  nights   0  10  0 

8  Bowles  of  Brandy   0  vi  0 

Cherry  Jinui   10  0 

3  of  the  gentlemen's  servants,  2  meals  each  un.l  ihink, 

the  Jay   0  12  0 


1.1    6    (i  " 

1737. — Beverly  cast  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
votes  for  Governor,  of  which  seventy-seven  were  for 
John  Hancock,  and  forty-eight  for  James  Bowdoin  ; 
George  Cabot,  Joseph  Wood  and  Israel  Thorndike 
were  this  year  chosen  delegates  to  the  convention  in 
Boston  January,  1788,  for  considering  the  framing  of 
a  constitution  for  the  United  States.  For  several 
years  later,  it  was  difficult  to  find  people  willing  i,o 
serve  the  town  in  official  capacity,  and  lines  were 
imposed  upon  those  who  refused  offices. 

1788. — The  first  fruits  of  peace  were  not  long  in 
showing  themselves,  and  the  most  important  step 
taken  in  the  securing  of  independence  of  the  mother 
country  was  the  establishment  of  a  cotton  factory. 
Thi.-  factory,  the  first  in  America,  was  erected  in  the 
Second  Parish,  near  Baker's  Corner,  at  the  junction 


of  Cabot  and  Dodge  streets.  A  company  of  proprie- 
tors was  incorporated  February  3, 1789  ■  but,  the  enter- 
prise proving  unprofitable,  it  was  afterwards  aband- 
oned. The  factory  attracted  much  attention  at  the 
time,  and  was  visited  by  General  Washington  when 
on  his  tour  through  the  country  in  1789. 

A  contemporary  periodical  said  of  it :  "  An  experi- 
ment was  made  with  a  complete  set  of  machines  for 
carding  and  spinning  cotton,  which  answered  the 
warmest  expectations  of  the  proprietors.  The  spin- 
ning jenny  spins  sixty  threads  at  a  time,  and  with  the 
carding  machines  forty  pounds  of  cotton  can  be  well 
carded  per  day.  The  warping  machines  and  the 
other  tools  and  machinery  are  complete,  and  promise 
much  benefit  to  the  public,  and  emolument  to  the 
patriotic  adventurers." 

The  Salem  Gazette,  of  1790,  says  :  "  The  wear  of  the 
Beverly  corduroys  is  already  become  very  common  ;  " 
yet  the  enterprise  failed,  and,  after  several  other  at- 
tempts, the  proprietors  suspended  operations. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  preceding  1800,  the  town 
was  agitated  over  the  spread  of  the  small-pox,  and  in 
178S,  even  threw  fences  across  the  roads,  to  prevent 
the  passing  of  persons  infected  with  the  disease, 
erecting  a  hospital  and  smoke-houses  for  fumiga- 
tion. 

1788.  — The  Essex  Bridge  was  built  this  year,  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  long  and 
thirty-two  feet  wide,  at  a  cost  of  sixteen  thousand 
dollars.  It  was  to  lie  a.  toll-bridge  for  seventy  years, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  period  it  reverted  to  the 
State.  Robert  Rantoul  states,  iii  his  reminiscences, 
that  (then  a  Salem  school-boy  often),  he  walked  over 
the  bridge  the  day  it  was  opened,  and  again  in  his 
eightieth  year,  in  1858,  on  tin.'  day  its  charter  ex- 
pired. 

Town  fire-wards  were  first  chosen  in  the  preceding 
year:  17S7,  Moses  Brown,  Andrew  Cabot,  George  Ca- 
bot, Joseph  Lee  and  Joseph  Wood. 

In  October,  1787,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Oliver  was  or- 
dained over  the  Second  Church,  continuing  here  for 
ten  years,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev,  Ste- 
phen Dorr,  w  ho  was  ordained  in  March,  1800. 

Several  of  our  inhabitants  joined  the  famous  expe- 
dition of  Dr.  Cutler  (of  Hamilton),  that  initial  migra- 
tion to  Ohio,  which  resulted  in  the  settlement  of  our 
vast  Western  prairies. 

1789.  — The  event  of  this  year  was  the  visit  of 
'Washington,  on  his  tour  of  the  North,  when  he  called 
on  his  friends,  William  Bartlett  and  George  Cabot; 
the  latter  then  occupying  the  mansion  now  owned  by 
Mrs.  Seth  Norwood.  In  the  Book  of  Records  of  the 
Second  Parish  is  a  note  by  Mr.  Stone  ofthe  following 
communication  made  to  him  by  Isaac  Babson  March 
13,  1835: 

"  Wlien  GenoraMVuBhiiik'ton  camo  to  visit  tho  cotton  factory  (near 
linker's  Tavern  corner),  ho  rode  from  Salem  on  horseback  and  was 
greeted  by  a  great  number,  Ah  ho  passed  tho  residence  of  Col.  Francis 
he  bowud  to  Mrs.  F.,  who  was  at  tlio  window.    In  tho  factory  u  number 
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of  females  were  arranged,  holdirg  pieces  of  cloth  in  their  laps  lor  in. 
spection.  The  General  stopped  opposite  Miss  Fmucis  (afterwards  Mrs. 
Low)  and  examined  the  cloth  in  her  lap.  On  leaving  the  factory  he 
entered  his  carriage  (his  servant  riding  his  horse)  and  went  on  to  Ips- 
wich." 

As  recently  as  1SG3  there  died,  one  who  was  con- 
versant with  these  details:  Mrs.  Beisey  Grant  (widow 
of  Joseph,  and  mother  of  Benjamin  D.  Grant),  a 
lineal  descendant  of  John  Balch,  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers. She  was  horn  in  the  "Tipper  Parish,"  Febru- 
ary 10,  1772,  and  was  seventeen  years  old  at  the  time 
of  Washington's  visit,  which  she  distinctly  remem- 
bered in  1861.  Washington  paused  at  her  side  and 
asked  her  several  questions  about  the  work,  ''  little 
realizing,  perhaps,  the  reverent  affection  with  which 
he  was  regarded  by  her,  and  which  would  embalm  his 
sentences  in  her  heart  forever." 

The  last  individual  living  in  Beverly  to  whom 
Washington  then  spoke  was  Captain  Peter  Homan 
(it  is  said),  who  died  in  1S71,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one. 
lie  was  then  a  boy  of  nine,  at  work  in  the  factory. 
As  a  child,  Mrs.  Grant  "assisted  in  laboring  for  the 
soldiers  of  freedom  at  that  early  day  of  our  nation's 
history;  when  a  woman,  wife  and  mother,  she 
worked  for  the  sons  of  America  in  1812,  and  as  an 
aged  grandmother,  she  knit  stockings  for  the  soldiers 
of  the  Union  in  1861." 

Her  eldest  sister  was  a  participant  in  the  famous 
female  riot  of  1777,  and  the  mother  of  Captain  Ho- 
nian  was  also  one  of  the  company. 

1791. — The  town  treasurer  was  directed  to  fund  the 
paper  money  on  hand,  and  in  1793  it  was  voted  that 
all  contracts  should  be  paid  in  hard  money,  instead 
of  town  orders. 

1793. — The  proclamation  of  neutrality,  by  the 
President,  was  warmly  approved  by  the  merchants  of 
Beverly. 

1795. — A  petition  was  presented  to  Congress,  drawn 
up  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  McKean,  William  Burley,  Israel 
Thorndike,  Moses  Brown  and  John  Stephens,  praying 
for  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

1798.  — A  health  officer  was  appointed,  for  the  first 
time,  and  in  1801  n  suinll-pox  hospital  was  built  at 
Paul's  Head.  This  promontory,  where  the  light- 
house now  stands,  and  where  the  breastworks,  erected 
during  the  Indian  wars  and  the  Revolution,  may  yet 
be  seen,  was  early  the  property  of  Paul  Thorndike, 
one  of  the  first  selectmen  of  the  town. 

The  hospital,  built  here  in  1801,  costing  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  was  destroyed  by  (ire,  and  the 
land  is  now  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
light-house  property.  The  residue  of  Paul's  Point  is 
now  occupied  by  some  of  the  finest  houses  on  the 
coast. 

1799.  — This  year,  departed  one  of  the  least  of  Bev- 
erly's population,  in  point  of  size,  yet  who  had  a 
wide-spread  provincial  reputation, — Miss  Emma 
Leach,  sixty-one  years  of  age  and  but  twenty-two 
inches  in  height.    She  was  the  daughter  of  William 


and  Tryphosa  (Herrick)  Leach,  and  was  born  here 
June  27,  1717.  She  measured  nearly  as  much  at  the 
age  of  two  years  as  at  her  death,  being  then  twenty- 
two  inches  in  height. 

In  the  almanac  for  1777,  published  by  Nathaniel 
Ames,  on 'the  cover  of  which  is  a  wood-cut  of  the 
"  prodigy,"  is  "  A  short  description  of  the  extraordi- 
nary person  that  lately  made  her  appearance  in  this 
town  (Boston),  which  may  not  be  disagreeable  to  our 
readers,  although  it  may  not  be  so  particular  as  the 
curious  may  desire,  as  she  would  not  admit  of  an  ac- 
curate examination."  From  this  it  is  learned  that 
"she  was,  at  her  birth,  as  well  a  shaped  child  as  any 
of  the  ten  which  the  same  mother  bore.  Her  friends 
early  discovered  her  bones  to  be  in  a  flexible  state, 
and  unable  to  resist  the  action  of  the  muscles,  which 
made  it  very  difficult  to  support  her  in  any  other  than 
a  horizontal  position.  After  two  years  the  bones  ac- 
quired some  considerable  degree  of  firmness;  but  they 
had  been  so  long  inflected,  by  the  action  of  the  mus- 
cles, that  they  never  recovered  their  proper  figure  or 
function." 

"  She  measured  in  a  right  lino  from  tin1  crown  of 
the  head  to  the  feet,  twenty-two  inches.  The  head 
was  as  large  as  is  usual  for  persons  of  a  common 
stature,  and  nut  at  all  deformed.  The  vertebra'  of 
the  back  were  somewhat  elevated.  Her  feet  were 
about  the  size  of  a  child's  of  four  or  five  years  old, 
and  not  at  all  deformed.  She  could  never  walk,  but  was 
either  carried  by  her  friends,  or  moved  herself  about 
with  the  assistance  id' a  small  chair  and  stick,  She 
enjoyed  a  tolerable  share  of  health,  free  from  most 
complaints  except  indigestion.  In  her  conversation 
she  discovers  a  vivacity  which  very  much  surprises 
all  who  hear  her.  She  now  enjoys  herself  very  Agree- 
ably at  her  native  place," 

The  Leach  homestead,  where  she  resided,  has  de- 
scended to  Benjamin  Goldsbury,  through  the  mar- 
riage of  his  grandfather,  Nicholas  Goldsbury,  to 
Tryphosa  Leach,  daughter  of  Benjamin,  brother  to 
Emma  Leach. 

fn  this,  (he  last  year  of  the  century,  a  schooner  of 
Beverly,  the  "Alert,"  was  set  upon  by  three  French 
privateers,  as  she  was  entering  the  harbor  of  Santan- 
der,  and,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  captured  and 
sent  into  Bayonne ;  an  outrage  upon  American  neu- 
trality deeply  resented. 

1800. — A  review  of  the  century  past  shows  a  con- 
tinued advance,  since  the  close  of  the  "primeval 
epoch,"  in  every  native  industry  and  all  the  elements 
of  prosperity. 

The  population  id'  the  town  had  doubled  in  the 
century:  from  1080  in  1708,  to  3300  in  1800. 

A  large  area  of  land  had  been  brought  under  culti- 
vation, remote  districts  connected  by  roads,  six  school 
districts  were  now  established,  and  two  flourishing 
churches ;  the  fleet  of  fishing-vessels,  numbering  thir- 
ty-two, employed  three  hundred  men,  and  foreign 
commerce  was  in  a  flourishing  condition. 


BEVERLY. 


For  a  short  period  of  the  nineteenth  century,  prox- 
imate, even  while  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  were 
distracted  by  ware,  employing  four  millions  of  their 
fighting  men,  our  people  were  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  peace. 

Some  Notable  Names  of  the  Century. — Many 
of  those  who  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  Beverly, 
either  on  land  or  sea,  some  who  aided  in  shaping  its 
destinies,  and  others  who  acted  as  the  conservators  of 
the  morals  of  the  community,  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  pages  preceding.  Yet  it  is  not  claimed  that 
many  may  not  have  escaped  mention,  through  the  in- 
complete chronicles  of  the  times.  A  distinguished 
merchant  of  the  war  period,  was  Moses  Brown,  born 
inl74S,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  17G8,  who  began 
business  here  in  1772.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
military  affairs,  raised  a  company  of  soldiers  in  1775, 
and  in  177G  joined  the  army  as  a  captain  in  Glover's 
regiment,  serving  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and 
being  present  at  the  battle  of  Trenton. 

Resuming  business  in  1777,  he  retired  in  1S00  with 
a  fortune,  and  died  in  1820,  after  a  life  of  acknowl- 
edged usefulness. 

Associated  with  him  in  business  at  one  time  was 
another  famous  merchant,  Israel  Thorndike  (born  in 
Beverly  in  1755),  who  owned  several  large  ships,  and 
through  extensive  trade  with  China  and  the  East 
Indies,  ama-sed  a  fortune  (immense  for  those  times), 
of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  lie  re- 
moved to  Boston  in  1810,  and  expired  in  1832.  He 
subscribed  live  hundred  dollars  for  the  founding  of 
a  professorship  of  Natural  History  in  Harvard,  and 
the  same  sum  for  the  library  of  the  Theological 
School.  In  1818  he  purchased,  in  Hamburg,  at  a 
cost  of  six  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  pre- 
sented to  Harvard,  a  large  library  "thereby  securing 
to  his  country  one  of  the  most  complete  and  valuable 
collections  of  works  extant  in  American  history." 

The  Cabot*,  George,  Andrew,  and  John,  left  an  en- 
during fame  as  great  merchants;  the  first,  who  was 
born  in  1751,  residing  here  nearly  forty  years.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  his  time,  a 
delegate  to  the  provincial  Congress  in  17711,  the  con- 
fidential friend  of  Washington  and  adviser  of  Ham- 
ilton. He  removed  to  Boston  in  1703,  where  he  died 
in  1823;  but  the  foundation  of  his  fortune  was  laid, 
and  his  most  brilliant  labors  performed,  while  a  citi- 
zen of  Beverly. 

Joseph  J^ee,  a  brother-in-law  of  the  Cabots,  was  also 
associated  with  them  in  business.  Hp  was  bom  in 
Salem  in  1744,  and  died  in  Boston  in  1831.  During 
hisresider.ee  in  Beverly,  and  throughout  his  life,  he 
gave  great  attention  to  the  designing  of  vessels,  being 
of  material  aid  to  naval  architecture.  He  gave  twen- 
ty thousand  dollars  to  the  Massachusetts  general  hos- 
pital. His  grandson,  Henry  Lee,  who  married  a 
granddaughter  of  Andrew  Cabot,  resides  on  a  line 
estate  at  Beverly  Farms. 

In  the  year  1780,  deceased  in  Beverly,  Henry  Iler- 


rick,  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  members 
of  the  "Committee  of  Correspondence"  in  the  Revo- 
lution, a  direct  descendant  of  the  first  American  an- 
cestor of  the  same  name.  He  was  an  active  agent, 
says  the  historian,  in  all  the  first  Revolutionary  move- 
ments, and  for  many  years  (twenty-four)  represented 
the  town  in  General  Court. 

From  his  relative,  Joshua,  have  descended  most  of 
the  name  still  residing  in  Beverly,  and  others  in 
Maine,  including  Horatio  G.  Harriet,  sheriff  of  Es- 
sex County  for  many  years  past;  and  Joshua  and 
Benjamin  Htrrick,  of  Maine.  The  Herrieks  are  inti- 
mately connected,  through  marriage,  with  several  of 
the  oldest  families  of  Beverly. 

In  1807  (March  27),  Captain  George  Raymond,  de- 
ceased, at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-nine  years, 
having  been  born  December  21,  1707.  This  aged 
citizen,  whose,  life  embraced  the  greater  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  influential  in  town  affairs, 
and  at  one  time  in  military,  having  taken  part  in  the 
Cape  Breton  expedition.  From  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  from  century  to  century,  as  in  the  Herriek 
and  Raymond  families,  the  military  prestige  has  been 
kept  alive. 

Another  eminent  citizen,  who  died  in  1S09,  was 
Josiah  Balchelder,  Jr.,  whose  father  served  in  the 
Port  Royal  expedition  of  1707.  1 1  is  early  years  were 
passed  at  sea,  and  in  17*>  1  he  had  the  misfortune, 
while  in  command  of  a  vessel,  to  be  captured  by  a 
French  privateer.  He  succeeded  in  having  the  ves- 
sel relea-ed,  but  was  detained  for  its  ransom  for  some 
time,  in  a  prison  at  Martinique.  His  name  appears 
frequently  in  the  Revolutionary  correspondence,  and 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  privateering;  he  was 
several  times  elected  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Congress,  and  during  his  declining  years  was  sur- 
veyor and  inspector  of  the  port  of  Salem  and  Bev- 
erly. 

William  Burley,  born  January  2,  1751,  died  Decem- 
ber 22,1822.  Was  a  native  of  Ipswich,  but  gave 
freely  of  his  wealth  to  the  poor  of  this  town,  leaving 
legacies  to  Beverly  and  Ipswich  to  promote  the  in- 
struction of  poor  children.  He  not  only  aided  the 
American  cause,  with  advice,  but  took  an  active  part, 
enlisting  as  a  soldier,  and  while'  a  lieutenant,  under 
Colonel  Thompson,  in  February,  1780,  was  taken  pri- 
soner near  White  Plains,  remaining  in  captivity  a 
year  and  nine  months.  His  son,  Edward  Burley,  is 
living  in  Beverly,  at  the  age  (1887)  of  eighty-four,  and 
two  grandchildren,  Mrs.  Cabot  ami  Mrs.  Susan  Howes. 

To  the  neighboring  town  of  Ipswich,  the  town  of 
Beverly  has  been  placed  under  deep  obligations 
lor  some  of  its  most  vigorous  and  brightest  intellects. 
Notable  above  all  his  professional  brethren  of  that 
time  was  Natlian  Dane,  born  in  Ipswich,  December  29, 
1752.  U  e  was  of  English  ancestry,  the  fust  of  the  name 
having  settled  in  Andover,  Ipswich  and  Gloucester.  It 
will  be  noticed, by  one  who  will  closelyscan  the  chroni- 
cles of  our  early  settlements  and  note  the  achievements 
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of  our  foremost  citizens,  that  no  Englishman  became 
!-o  truly  great  as  when  transplanted  to  America.  All 
the  inherent  nobility  of  character  of  long  lines  of  an- 
cestors, latent  for  generations,  first  finds  expression 
here. 

The  son  of  a  farmer,  Mr.  Dane  worked  on  his  fa- 
ther's farm  till  he  was  twenty-one,  acquiring  that 
physical  stamina  which  supported  him  through  the 
unremitted  labors  of  a  long  life.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  177S,  immediately  after  which  he  taught 
school  in  Beverly,  where,  in  17x2,  he  began  practic- 
ing law.  In  this  latter  year,  and  the  three  years  suc- 
ceeding, he  was  a  representative  at  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts ;  after  which  for  three  years  he  was  a 
delegate  to  Congress,  and  for  five  years,  beginning  with 
1790,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate.  He 
was  on  a  committee  to  revise  the  State  laws,  in  1795, 
and  a  presidential  elector  in  1S12.  His  enduring 
monument  is  the  celebrated  "  ordinance  of  1787,"  of 
which  Daniel  Webster  said,  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  1830  : 

"  We  are  accustomed  to  praise  the  law-givers  of  antiquity ;  we  help 
to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus;  but  I  doufet  whether  one 
Bingle  law  of  any  law-giver,  ancient  or  modern,  has  produced  effects  of 
a  more  distinct  and  marked  and  lasting  character  than  the  ordinance  of 
...  It  fixed,  forever,  the  character  of  the  population  in  the 
vast  regions  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  by  excluding  from  I  hem  involuntary 
servitude.  It  impressed  upon  the  soil  itself,  while  it  was  yet  a  wilder- 
ness, an  incapacity  to  bear  up  any  other  than  freemen.  It  laid  the  in- 
terdict against  personal  servitude,  in  original  compact,  not  only  deeper 
than  all  loea!  law,  but  deeper,  also,  than  all  local  constitution." 

The  great  labor  of  his  life  was  "  A  General  Abridge- 
ment and  Digest  of  American  Law,"  published  1823- 
'29,  the  material  for  which  he  began  to  gather  as 
early  as  1782;  the  first  general  code  of  American  law, 
and  of  incalculable  value  to  the  country.  The  pri- 
vate life  of  Mr.  Dane  was  exemplary,  his  public  life 
every  way  to  be  admired.  By  his  benefactions,  as 
well  as  by  his  literary  productions,  he  lias  caused  his 
name  to  bo  remembered.  By  a  donation  of  $15,000, 
he  established  the  "Dane  Professorship  of  Law,"  at 
Harvard,  and  was  a  donor  to  the  Dane  Law  Lib- 
rary, of  Ohio,  and  other  institutions. 

His  valuable  life  was  prolonged  to  eighty-three 
years,  during  sixty  of  which  he  pursued  bis  studies. 
Although  surviving  to  LSI55,  well  into  the  nineteenth 
century,  he  yet  belongs  to  the  eighteenth,  the  forma- 
tive period  of  our  political  history.  His  home  was 
opposite  the  old  South  Church,  in  the  house  (still 
standing)  built  by  Capt.  Benjamin  Ellingwood  about 
1784,  one  of  the  first  (four)  brick  houses  erected  in 
Beverly,  the  others  being  the  dwellings  of  Andrew, 
George  and  John  Cabot.  The  monument  to  Mr. 
Dane,  in  the  Hale  Street  Cemetery,  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion by  Judge  Story. 

In  the  year  1781,  Robert  Endicott,  a  descendant  of 
Governor  John  Endicott;  removed  from  Danvers  to 
Beverly,  where  he  died  in  1819,  aged  sixty-two  years. 
He  was  born  on  the  ancient  Endicott  farm,  now  be- 
longing to  William  Endicott,  of  London.  His  son, 
the  venerable  and  well  known  William  Endicott,  the 


only  survivor  in  the  seventh  generation  from  Gov. 
John  Endicott,  resides  in  Beverly,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-eight.  He  began  business  here  as  a 
clerk  with  "Squire"  Rantoul,  and  for  thirty-six  years 
owned  and  occupied  the  drug  store  at  the  corner  of 
Cabot  and  Washington  Streets.  He  retired  from  act- 
ive business  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  still  maintains 
relations  with  several  financial  and  charitable  institu- 
tions. 

We  have  seen  that  our  town  was  particularly  favor- 
ed in  its  ministers,  such  as  Hale,  Blowers,  Willard, 
McKean&ndiCldpman.  The  medical  profession  also  was 
adorned  with  names  whose  lustre  is  yet  undimmed. 
The  minister  and  the  doctor  of  early  times  exerted  a 
greater  influence  than  even  the  politician  ;  in  truth, 
he  who  attended  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  he  wdio  ministered  to  their  physical  well 
being,  was  considered  competent  also  to  shape  their 
political  alfairs. 

The  first  school-master,  Mr.  Ilardie,  was  also  a  dis- 
penser of  medicines,  and  succeeding  him  came  the 
Hales,  Robert  and  Robert,  Jr.,  the  latter  already  no- 
ticed. Robert  Hale  was  son  of  the  Jiev.  John  Hale, 
born  November,  IOCS,  died  1719. 

A  Dr.  John  Her  rich  was  here  in  1721,  and  a  resi- 
dent physician  was  Dr.  JJenj.  Jones,  a  native  of  Bev- 
erly in  the  second  parish,  who  had  an  extensive  prac- 
tice, and  died  in  1778.  lie  was  distinguished  for  his 
active  interest  in  public  affairs  ami  in  the  welfare  of 
the  community. 

Dr.  Timothy  Clement,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
Capt.  William  Dodge,  had  a  promising  practice,  but 
died  at  an  early  age.  His  successor  was  Dr.  Israel 
Woodbury born  1734j  died  1797,  who  resided  on  his 
ancestral  estate,  and  whose  life  was  a  blessing  to  the 
parish.  Dr.  haac  Spofford,  who  died  1786,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-live,  was  skilled  alike  in  his  pro- 
fession and  in  music,  and  was  very  popular.  His 
gravestone  in  the  old  cemetery  is  conspicuous  for  its 
Latin  inscriptions  and  Masonic  emblems.  Dr.  Larkin 
Thomdike,  another  native  of  this  town,  who  died  at 
Norfolk,  Ya.,  also  practiced  here,  and  was  appointed 
a  surgeon  in  the  navy  under  the  administration  of 
President  Adams.  Dr.  Dicker,  Dr.  Ome  and  Dr. 
Lakeman  (from  Hamilton)  all  died  without  achieving 
the  great  distinction  promised  in  early  life. 

A  man  of  prominence  was  Dr.  Elislia  Whitney,  born 
1747,  graduated  at  Harvard,  1700,  who  began  practice 
in  Ipswich.  After  several  voyages  as  surgeon  on 
board  the  privateers  under  Captains  Hill  and  Giles, 
he  returned  to  his  profession,  removing  to  Beverly  in 
1792,  where  he  resided  till  his  death,  in  1807,  beloved 
and  highly  respected. 

Dr.  Joshua  Fisher,  who  was  born  in  Dedham,  1749, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  170G,  came  to  Beverly 
in  early  manhood,  alter  practising  a  while  in  Ipswich 
and  Salem.  Like  Dr.  Whitney,  he  sailed  as  surgeon 
in  a  privateer,  but  was  unfortunate  in  his  maritime 
experiences,  the  vessel  being  driven  ashore  in  the 
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British  Channel,  and  he  with  difficulty  avoiding  cap- 
ture. Escaping  from  England  to  Fiance,  alter  a  num- 
ber of  dangerous  adventures,  he  embarked  in  another 
privateer  for  America,  which  lie  ultimately  reached. 
He  was  interested  in  that  first  cotton  factory  in  178S, 
and  his  public  spirit  always  led  him  into  similar  en- 
terprises for  the  good  of  the  people.  Through  bis 
great  talent  and  active  pursuit  of  his  profession,  he 
amassed  a  large  fortune,  much  of  which  he  expended 
in  charitable  works,  lie  endowed  the  Fisher  Pro- 
fessorship of  Natural  History  at  Harvard,  with  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  and  founded  the  Beverly  Charitable 
Society,  now  known  as  the  Fisher  Charitable  Society, 
which  has  been  so  beneficial  in  ameliorating  the. con- 
dition of  the  poor. 

Of  the  donation  to  this  society  one  hundred  dollars 
was  to  be  set  aside  to  accumulate  for  one  hundred 
years,  as  an  available  fund  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period.  Dr.  Fisher  died  in  1835,  aged  eighty-four. 

From  this  brief  biographical  excursion,  let  us  re- 
turn to  the  narration  of  events.  It  is  a  matter  of  re- 
gret that  we  cannot  much  more  than  enumerate  the 
names  of  those  departed  worthies,  whose  many  vir- 
tues adorn  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  The  best 
lessons  of  history  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  lives  of 
great  and  good  men  and  women,  who  worked  with 
singleness  of  purpose  and  high  aims  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  fellows.  Many  such — though,  from  the 
limitations  of  their  environment,  unknown  to  the 
world  at  large — we  find  living  in  the  pages  of  our  lo- 
cal history.  Their  lives  shine  with  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple and  religion  ;  they  had  faith  in  their  God,  iheir 
country  and  the  home  of  their  adoption  ;  and  the 
torch  they  lighted  at  the  fires  of  their  primitive 
hearth-stones  they  have  handed  down  to  us,  their  de- 
scendants. 

The  Mother  Churciies.— As  two  new  churches 
were  founded  in  the  opening  years  of  this  century,  and 
important  changes  took  place  in  the  first  and  second 
parishes,  at  this  point  it  would  seem  fitting  to  take  a 
survey  of  some  matters  ecclesiastical. 

What  was  the  origin  of  the  First  Church,  has  been 
shown  ;  that  its  growth  was  identical  with  that  of  the 
town,  and  their  affairs  inseparably  interwoven.  Its 
first  ministers  and  officers  were  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity, as  the  church,  indeed,  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  town. 

Its  ministers,  mentioned  in  order,  were:  Hale, 
Blowers,  Champney,  Willard,  McKcan,up  to  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  lastmamed  was 
called  to  the  presidency  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  was 
succeeded,  Dec.  13,  1803,  by  the  Rev.  Abiel  Abbott. 

The  following  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Abbott 
was  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  a  life- 
long friend  of  the  family,  and  is  entitled  to  the  read- 
er's thoughtful  attention  : 

"ARIEL  Ahbott,  the  youngest  son  of  John  and  Abi- 
gail Abbott,  was  born  at  Andover,  August  17,1771. 
Two  elder  brothers — John,  professor  of  ancient  lan- 


guages at  Bowdoin  College,  and  Benjamin,  the  so 
widely-known,  revered  andbeloved  principal  of  Phil- 
lips' Exeter  Academy — had  already  graduated  at  Har- 
vard. Abiel  was  the  pupil  of  Dr.  Pemberton,  at  Phil- 
lips' Academy,  in  Andover,  whence  he  entered  col- 
lege, graduating  the  second  scholar  in  his  class,  in 
1792,  He  maintained  ever  afterwards  a  close  connec- 
tion with  the  college,  where  he  was  held  in  high  re- 
gard, as  was  evinced  in  his  appointment  as  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  orator  in  1800,  his  being  invited  to  deliver  the 
Dudleian  Lecture  in  1819  and  his  receiving  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1821.  On  graduating  he  re- 
turned to  Andover  and  became  assistant  teacher, 
afterwards  principal  of  the  academy,  at  the  same  time 
pursuing  the  study  of  theology  under  the  direction  of 
his  pastor,  Rev.  Jonathan  French.  In  1795  he  was 
ordained  as  minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Haverhill. 
In  the  following  year  he  married  Eunice,  daughter  of 
Ebenezer  Wales,  of  Dorchester.  His  ministry  at 
Haverhill  was  eminently  successful.  Its  precious 
memory  long  survived  him,  and  was  lovingly  recalled 
by  old  people  who  had  him  for  their  pastor  in  their 
childhood  or  youth.  But  his  salary  was  inadequate 
to  the  support  of  his  family  and  he  was,  therefore,  and 
for  that  sole  reason,  compelled  to  resign  his  charge. 

On  his  release  from  his  engagement  at  Haverhill, 
Mr.  Abbott's  services  were  eagerly  sought  by  several  va- 
cant parishes.  He  preached  with  great  acceptance  at 
the  Brattle  Square  Church,  in  Boston,  and,  anticipat- 
ing the  probability  of  his  being  invited  to  its  pastor- 
ate, the  First  Church  in  Beverly  chose  him  as  its 
minister,  voting  him  as  salary  the  stipend  which  (with 
the  addition,  however,  of  a  parsonage-house  and  fuel 
for  its  fires,  and  the  education  of  his  sons)  would  have 
been  offered  him  in  Boston. 

This  salary  throughout  his  lifetime  was  larger  than 
was  paid  by  any  paiish  in  Massachusetts,  except  in 
Boston.  The  Beverly  parish  was  and  continued  to  be, 
during  his  entire  ministry,  very  large,  embracing  a 
population  at  the  outset  of  twenty-three  hundred,  and 
never  less  than  fifteen  hundred.  The  town  was  then 
the  Ion r.th  in  the  Slate,  in  point  of  wealth,  with  a 
better  harbor  than  that  of  Salem,  with  a  great  deal 
Of"  foreign  commerce  as  well  as  with  a  large  amount 
of  capital  lucratively  invested  in  the  fisheries.  It 
was  the  residence  of  several  merchants  of  distinc- 
tion, who  afterwards  removed  to  Boston,  and  whose 
ships  sailed  thence  and  brought  thither  their  return 
cargoes.  It  was  also  the  home  of  several  professional 
men  of  the  highest  eminence,  as  Nathan  Dane  and 
Joshua  Fisher,  and  the  parish  comprised  many  fam- 
ilies of  wealth  and  culture.  Hence,  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  the  place  was  especially  desirable,  while 
its  pulpit  had  been  filled  by  men  of  superior  ability 
and  merit,  his  two  nearest  predecessors  having  been 
called  to  the  presidency — one  of  Harvard,  the  other 
of  Bowdoin  College.  Such  a  pastorate  made  great  de- 
mands on  its  incumbent,  and  in  this  case  they  were 
more  than  fully  met. 
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No  ministry  can  ever  have  been  more  prosperous 
than  Dr.  Abbott's,  in  the  full  attendance  on  its  ser- 
vices, in  the  undivided  respect  and  affection  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  tokens  of  religious  interest  and 
spiritual  edification.  By  those  who  knew  Dr.  Abbott 
best  it  has  been  often  said  that  they  never  knew 
his  like,  or,  for  his  peculiar  life-work,  his  equal.  His 
personal  endowments  were  of  a  rare  order.  His 
countenance  bore  the  impress  of  his  character,  at 
once  grave  and  gracious,  commanding  and  winning, 
with  a  benignity  whose  attractions  none  could  re- 
sist, yet  with  a  dignity  which  would  keep  a  flip- 
pant tongue  in  silence.  His  manners  were  those  of  a 
born  gentleman,  who  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
courteous,  meek,  considerate  and  kind.  His  conversa- 
tional power  was  almost  unique.  In  whatever  society 
he  might  be,  without  assuming  the  leadership,  he 
could  not  bear  other  than  the  chief  part,  and  those 
who  were  else  the  most  ready  to  talk,  in  his  pres- 
ence subsided  into  greedy  listeners.  He  was  unsur- 
passed in  vivid  and  picturesque  description  and  nar- 
rative, and  he  possessed  the  rare  and  precious  art  of 
giving  religious  admonition,  counsel  or  consolation, 
without  seeming  to  give  it — of  virtually  preaching 
the  gospel  without  unseasonably  interlarding  his  con- 
versation with  conventionally  sacred  names  and 
phrases,  so  that  all  that  he  meant  to  say  reached  the 
inward  ear,  only  after,  sometimes  long  after,  his  voice 
had  died  upon  the  ouUvard  ear.  When  Monroe,  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  making  his 
northern  tour,  he  breakfasted  with  Israel  Thorndike, 
and  Dr.  Abbott  was  one  of  the  guests.  Some  time 
afterward  the  President  said  to  a  visitor  that  the 
best  talker  that  he  ever  heard  was  a  clergyman  who 
breakfasted  with  him  at  Mr.  Thorndike's.  While 
Dr.  Abbott  thus  adorned  the  choicest  society,  he  made 
himself  none  the  less  welcome  in  the  poorest  homes, 
and  with  persons  of  the  lowest  standard  of  intelli- 
gence and  culture.  Without  the  wretched  farce  of 
condescension,  he  so  identified  himself  with  all  the 
people  under  his  charge  that  he  felt,  and  therefore 
always  seemed,  at  his  ease  among  them,  ns  belonging 
with  thciiT,  and  they  had  no  experience  of  restrain  I  or 
awkwardness  a.->  with  one  who  stooped  to  them  from  a 
loftier  plane  than  theirs.  He  was  the  most  assiduous 
of  pastors.  Of  course,  in  so  large  a  parish  he  would 
not  be  a  frequent  visitor  in  every  house,  yet  there  was 
not  a  family  in  his  (lock  which  he  did  not  know 
intimately,  and  iti  which  there  was  not  a  correspond- 
ing sense  of  intimacy  with  him;  nor  was  there  a  child 
whom  he  did  not  know,  or  who  was  not  made  the  hap- 
pier by  meeting  him  and  having  his  unfailing  smile 
and  kind  word  of  recognition.  A  large  part  of  his 
time  was  devoted  to  the  sick,  infirm  ami  afflicted,  who 
received  his  most  tender  ministries  and  always  felt 
that  lie  caine  to  them  in  their  need  and  sorrow  as 
a  messenger  of  divine  support  and  comfort.  Nor 
was  he  less  mindful  of  the  poor,  and  while  gener- 
ous to  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  means,  he  knew 


how  to  stimulate  and  direct  the  charity  of  those 
who  had  ability  and  leisure  lor  the  work  of  Chris- 
tian love. 

Dr.  Abbott  was,  in  an  important  sense,  the  minis- 
ter of  the  town,  no  less  than  of  his  own  parish. 
There  was  no  public  occasion  on  which  he  did  not 
officiate,  nor  any  public  enterprise  that  tended  to  im- 
provement or  progress  in  which  he  did  not  bear  a 
foremost  part.  For  many  years  he  was  chairman  of 
the  school  committee,  and  his  reading  of  his  annual 
report  was  among  the  first  items  of  business  at  the  an- 
nual town-meeting,  which  he  always  opened  with  an 
impressive  prayer.  He  presided  at  the  school  exami- 
nations, and  the  pupils  listened  eagerly  on  those  oc- 
casions to  the  closing  address  which  he  always  gave. 

In  the  pulpit  Dr.  Abbott's  manner  was  impressive 
to  the  last  degree.  He  was  never  impassioned,  and 
never  cold  ;  but  there  was  a  calm,  equable  f  rvor,  in- 
dicating a  full  flow  of  devout  feeling,  without  ebb  or 
ripple,  sustaining  the  unflagging  attention  of  the 
audience,  and  adapted  to  make  the  entire  service  to 
the  serious  hearer,  as  it  manifestly  was  to  the  preach- 
er, a  continuous  act  of  devotion.  His  voice  was  clear, 
strong  and  flexible,  and  his  utterance  was  perfectly 
natural,  with  no  pulpit  tone,  but  as  it  might  have  been 
in  conversation  on  solemn  themes.  Nature  shaped 
him  for  an  orator,  and  he  remained  unspoiled  by  art. 
What  he  should  say  seemed  his  sole  concern  ;  his  un- 
studied saying  of  it  could  have  been  only  made  worse 
by  the  attempt  to  make  it  better.  His  sermons  were 
scriptural,  evangelical,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
in  a  style  elegant  without  being  ornate,  sufficiently 
simple  for  the  receptivity  of  any  person  of  ordinary 
intelligence,  yet  so  thoughtful  as  to  command  the  close 
attention  and  strung  interest  of  those  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced culture.  They  were  remarkable  for  so  strict 
an  appropriateness  to  time  and  space  that,  many  of 
the  best  of  them  could  have  been  preached  elsewhere 
or  at  a  later  time  only  with  large  omissions  or  c  hanges. 
No  phase  of  the  passing  day,  or  occasion  of  public  inter- 
est, or  striking  event  in  the  larger  or  smaller  circle, 
was  suffered  to  pass  without  being  made  to  yield  up 
its  fitting  lessons  of  truth  or  duty.  His  sermons  for 
the  Sunday  service  were  always  carefully  written,  and 
such  of  them  as  admitted  of  it,  especially  his  frequent 
expository  sermons,  bore  the  tokens  of  extended  l  ead- 
ing and  faithful  study.  He  had  at  the  same  time  a 
great  facility  of  extempore  utterance,  or  rather,  of 
thorough  preparation  without  writing;  and  some  of 
his  most  appreciative  hearers  thought  that  he  ap- 
peared at  his  very  best  in  the  unwritten  discourses 
sometimes  in  series  lasting  through  several  weeks  or 
months,  which  he  was  wont  to  deliver  in  a  chapel 
erected  expressly  for  evening  services. 

Dr.  Abbott's  devotional  services  {had  an  indelible 
and  cherished  place  in  the  memory  of  all  who  listened 
to  them.  They  were  not  preaching  prayers,  but  com- 
posed wholly  of  simple  and  lofty  forms  of  praise  and 
supplication.    It  was  the  custom  in,  his  church,  as  in 
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the  New  England  churches  generally,  to  send  in 
'notes,'  requesting  public  prayer,  or  thanksgiving,  in 
case  of  bereavement,  severe  illness,  or  recovery  there- 
from, the  birth  of  a  child,  being  '  bound  to  sea,'  or  re- 
turn from  a  voyage. 

Dr.  Abbott,  without  ever  compromising  the  digni- 
ty of  the  service,  or  entering  into  details  unfit  for  the 
sanctuary,  would  so  make  reference  to  every  individ- 
ual case,  that  he  would  seem  to  bear  heavenward  and 
to  lay  upon  the  heavenly  altar  the  burden  or  joy  of 
each  soul  in  a  form  denuded  of  all  earthliness,  and 
fully  fit  to  be  heard  on  high.  The  children  of  the 
parish  enjoyed  his  special  care.  The  old  institution 
of 'catechizing'  was  with  him  a  matter,  not  of  form, 
but  of  deep  concern,  and  he  made  it  such  a  service 
that  no  child  was  ever  willingly  absent  from  it.  He 
not  uii frequently  addressed  the  children  on  Sundays, 
and  sometimes  had  special  services  for  them  in  the 
chapel,  while  they  learned  very  early  to  listen  to  li is 
sermons,  and  many  a  dull  child  who  carried  home  no 
meagre  report  of  one  of  his  discourses,  would  com- 
mand neither  attention  nor  memory  when  anyone  else 
filled  the  pulpit. 

The  earliest  Sunday-school  in  New  England,  if  not 
in  the  United  States,  was  opened  in  1810,  by  two 
ladies  of  his  church,  after  the  example  and  method  of 
Robert  Raikes.  This  school,  which  had,  from  the 
outset,  their  pastor's  approval  and  furtherance,  was 
never  discontinued,  but  was,  after  a  few  years,  re- 
moved to  the  church,  and  was  the  nucleus  .n'  a  still 
flourishing  Sunday-school,  subsidized  by  a  considera- 
ble fund,  the  legacy  of  one  of  its  superintendents,  who 
was  trained  under  Dr.  Abbott's  nurture  and  influ- 
ence. 

Dr.  Abbott  added  to  his  distinctively  professional 
gifts  that  of  superior  musical  taste  ami  talent.  He 
had  the  best  voice  in  the  congregation.  The  old 
church  had  no  space  in  which  an  organ  could  be 
erected  till  it  was  remodelled  after  his  death,  and 
whenever  the  chorister  was  absent,  Dr.  Abbott  led  the  j 
singing  from  the  pulpit,  as  he  did  at  the  communion  ! 
service, at  the  monthly  iiiito-eonnminion  lecture, and  at 
the  chapel.  Dr.  Abbott  was  a  Unitarian,  of  the 
type  commonly,  though  incorrectly  denoted  under 
the  name  of  Arian.  But  while  he  explicitly  de- 
clared and  defended  his  own  opinions  in  the  pulpit, 
he  was  indisposed  to  controversy,  sought  peace  among 
the  churches,  was  at  many  points  in  close  sympathy 
»ith  clergymen  of  a  different  creed,  and  was  associated 
with  not  a  few  of  them  in  intimate  friendship  and  in 
the  interchange  of  professional  services. 

When  the  disruption  of  the  Congregational  body 
took  place,  probably  no  member  of  that  body  had  so 
much  reason  to  regret  it  as  he  had,  nor  was  there  any 
one  with  whom  his  friends  of  the  opposite  party  were 
so  sorry  to  part  fellowship.  In  his  family  and  in  all  the 
relations  and  intercourse  of  society  Dr.  Abbott,  by  bis 
sweetness,  gentleness,  unselfishness  of  spirit,  was  con- 
stantly dillusing  happiness, and  in  his  cheerful, sunny 
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temperament  received  largely  of  the  happiness  which 
he  gave.  His  home  was  rich  in  all  that  can  make  life 
beautiful,  and  that  can  render  the  Christian  house- 
hold at  once  a  centre  of  refining  and  beautifying  min- 
istries and  influences  for  this  world,  and  a  training 
school  for  heaven. 

In  181S  Dr.  Abbott's  health  had  become  so  far  im- 
paired by  incessant  labor  as  to  make  a  rest  and  change 
of  scene  desirable,  and  he  spent  the  winter  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  He  performed  the  return  jour- 
ney alone,  in  a  sulky,  driving  through  regions  where 
he  was  warned  of  serious  danger  from  the  savageness 
of  the  poor  whites;  but  all  along  his  way  making 
friends  and  receiving  civilities  and  kindnesses. 

In  LS27  he  was  again  an  invalid,  and  spent  the 
winter  principally  in  Cuba.  He  seemed  in  the  spring 
entirely  restored,  but  on  his  passage  homeward,  in 
the  harbor  of  New  York,  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
and  profuse  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  which  proved 
almost  instantlv  fatal,  leaving  him  but  a  few  moments 
for  some  last  directions  as  to  his  worldly  affairs,  and 
for  the  expression  of  his  cheerful  readiness  to  de- 
part in  the  full  assurance  of  a  blessed  immortality. 
His  death  occurred  on  the  7th  of  June,  1828. 

Dr.  Abbott  published  a  considerable  number  of 
sermons  and  other  pamphlets.  The  only  volume  that 
he  gave  to  the  press  was  of  '  Sermons  to  Seamen,' 
which  in  its  time  was  highly  prized,  especially  by 
shipmasters  and  sailors. 

After  his  death  his  '  Letters  from  Cuba,'  a  charm- 
ing record  of  travel  and  sojourn  in  an  island  then  lit- 
tle known  at  the  North,  were  edited,  with  a  memoir  of 
the  author,  by  bis  friend,  Judge  Story. 

A  volume  of  his  sermons,  edited  with  a  memoir, 
by  his  son-in-law,  Rev.  Stevens  Everett,  was  also 
published. 

Dr.  Abbott's  excellent  wife  survived  him  only  two 
years.  Of  his  nine  children  there  remain:  Emily, 
widow  of  Rev.  Stevens  Everett,  now  resident  at  Cam- 
bridge, Anne  Wales,  a  member  of  her  sister's  family 
and  Rev.  William  Ebenezer  Abbott,  formerly  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  in  Billcrica,  now  living  in  the 
Dorchester  district  of  Boston." 

Dr.  Abbott  was  everywhere  welcomed  in  the  town, 
and  his  good  offices  as  peacemaker  were  often  sought. 
He  had  one  parishioner  who  frequently  quarreled 
with  his  wife,  and  who,  disregarding  the  figurative 
meaning  of  his  pastor's  advice,  to  "throw  water  on 
the  fire,"  obeyed  it  literally,  drenching  his  wife  with 
a  full  bucket,  the  next  time  she  scolded. 

When  the  good  parson  eluded  him,  telling  him  the 
woman  was  the  weaker  vessel,  ami  should  be 
cherished,  he  retorted:  "The  weaker  vessel,  is  she; 
then,  blast  her,  let  her  carry  less  sail  !  " 

A  gradual  divergence  from  the  tenets  of  the  original 
church  took  place  during  Dr.  Abbott's  ministry,  and 
his  successor,  the  Rev.  Christopher  T.  Thayer,  was 
settled  over  the  first  parish  as  a  Unitarian,  by  a  vote 
of  two  to  one,  January  27,  1830.    Mr.  Thayer,  though 
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coming  to  Beverly  from  Lancaster,  was  a  descendant 
of  Andrew  Elliot,  our  first  town  clerk.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  (1824),  always  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  town  during  his  pastorate,  and  the 
author  of  a  valuable  contribution  to  its  history — a 
"  Bi-Centennial  Address,"  on  the  two  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  formation  of  the  First  Church.  He 
retired  in  1S59,  followed  by  the  best  wishes  of  all  his 
townspeople,  and  passed  his  remaining  days  in  Bos- 
ton, where  he  died  June  23,  1SS0,  at  his  residence  on 
Beacon  Street,  and  was  buried  in  Mount  Auburn  Ceme- 
tery. Mr.  Thayer  served  as  chairman  of  the  School 
Committee  many  years,  and  at  his  death  left  a  legacy 
of  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  church. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  John  C.  Kimball,  a 
native  of  Ipswich,  and  graduate  of  Cambridge  Theo- 
logical School,  the  period  of  whose  pastorate  was 
eleven  years,  and  who  has  since  preached  in  Oregon, 
Newport.  R.  I.  and  Hartford.  Conn. 

In  1S72  ('.March  7),  Rev.  Ellery  Channing  Butler 
was  settled  over  this  church,  the  ninth  in  the  line  ofdis- 
tinguished  ministers,  beginning  with  Rev.  John  Hale. 
Mr.  Butler  was  born  in  Otego,  N.  Y.,  and  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Meadville  College,  Pa.  Under  him  the  parish 
continues  in  a  prosperous  condition,  the  present  con- 
gregation numbering  two  hundred  and  eighty  fami- 
lies. 

The  First  Meeting-house. — The  first  house  of 
worship  was  erected  as  early  as  1656,  a  rude  structure, 
which  answered  the  needs  of  the  people  until  1082, 
when  a  new  building  was  raised,  fifty  by  forty  feet, 
which  .>to<d  on  the  site  of  the  present  church.  It  was 
used  as  a  town-house  also,  and  as  no  fires  were  allowed 
in  the  meeting-houses  of  those  days,  it  was  considered 
the  safest  depository  for  the  town  ammunition,  a  pow- 
der-room in  it  having  been  built  in  1727. 

In  1770  a  third  meeting-house  was  erected,  on  the 
site  of  t!ie  second,  and  is  at  present  standing,  having 
been  enlarged  in  17S5,  remodeled  in  1835  and  again 
some  twenty  years  ago. 

Its  first  bell  was  brought  by  Capt.  Lothrop,  from 
Port  Royal,  in  1656;  this  was  replaced  by  another  in 
1t'.s.'>,  by  yet  a  third  in  1712,  the  gill  of  Robert  Bris- 
coe, and  by  the  fourth  one,  which  remains,  in  1803, 
from  the  foundry  of  Paul  Revere  &  Son. 

The  lirst  town  clock  was  obtained  in  179G,  and  has 
done  good  service  for  ninety  years.  The  lirst  parish 
meeting-house,  the  "Old  South,"  is  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  the  town,  and  around  it  cluster  associations 
that  should  never  be  dispelled.  From  its  bell-tower, 
these  many  years,  have  rung  the  noon-day' hour  and 
the  vesper  peals,  proclaiming  the  hour  of  nine  and 
warning  the  youth  of  generation  after  generation  of 
the  time  for  retiring. 

The  venerable  sextons  of  the  church  have  been, 
at  times,  reckoned  as  personages  of  almost  as  much 
importance  as  the  ministers  themselves.  The  first  to  be 
mentioned  (1665),  is  Goodman  Bailey,  who  received 
for  his  services  a  peck  of  corn  annually  from  each 


householder;  and  to  the  emoluments  of  this  office,  in 
1GS0,  succeeded  Goodman  Hoar,  during  whose  term 
the  nine  o'clock  bell  was  introduced.  An  important 
service  of  these  early  sextons  was  the  turning  of  the 
hour-glass,  as  a  gentle  reminder  to  the  minister  that 
time  was  fleeting.  In  1748  Josiah  Woodbury  held 
the  office,  remaining  its  incumbent  for  forty-one 
years,  when  he  died.  Wells  Standley  came  next,  in 
1790,  dying  in  office  1797,  in  which  year  Joshua 
Wallis  fell  dead  wdiile  ringing  the  hell,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Thomas  Barrett.  This  faithful  servitor 
held  the  position  from  June,  1797,  to  1S44,  the  year 
hedied.  Ezra  Woodbury  was  appointed  his  colleague, 
in  1842,  and  for  over  thirty  years  attended  to  the  va- 
rious duties,  dying  in  January,  187G. 

The  first  meeting-house  of  the  Second  Parish  was 
erected  1713,  with  a  turret,  but  no  steeple  or  bell. 
The  Rev.  Mr,  Chipman  was  ordained  1715,  and  Janu- 
ary 11,  1716,  the  church  held  its  first  meeting.  As  a 
special  mark  of  honor,  in  1759,  Lieut.  Henry  Herrick 
was  invited,  when  he  attended  worship  there,  to 
"take  the  second  seat  on  the  lloor  before  the  pulpit." 
In  1771  Mr.  Enos  Hitchcock  was  settled  to  succeed 
itr.  Chipman,  who  died  in  1775,  ami  was  buried  in 
the  old  cemetery  of  the  parish. 

In  1787  Mr.  Daniel  Oliver  accepted  a  settlement 
here,  but  resigned  in  1797,  dying  in  Roxbury  in  1810, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-nine.  Mr.  Moses  Dow,  of  At- 
kinson, N.  II.,  was  the  next  minister,  called  here  in 
October,  1800,  ordained  March,  1801,  resigned  1818. 

The  Rev.  Humphrey  C.  Perley  was  settled  here  in 
1818,  leaving  in  June,  1821,  and  in  1823  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Pool',  who  retired  in  March,  1827. 

The  Rev.  Ebenezer  Robinson  succeeded  Mr.  Poor, 
in  October,  1830,  but  was  dismissed  in  January,  1833. 
Rev.  Edwin  M.  Stone  was  pastor  for  thirteen  years 
succeeding.  Rev.  Mr.  Stone  is  the  author  of  the  ex- 
cellent "  History  of  Beverly,"  published  in  1842,  a 
book  of  reference  to  which  all  writers  on  the  subject 
must  turn  for  exact  information.  Mr.  Stone's  pastor- 
ate began  March  21, 1834,  and  ended  in  1817.  For  a 
period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  there  was  no  settled 
minister  here,  and  the  church  dwindled  to  less  than  a 
score  of  members.  At  the  end  of  this  time  its  history 
was  joined  to  that  of  the  Fourth  Congregational,  in  a 
curious  manner.  This  latter  was  organized  1831,  and 
the  Rev.  John  Foote  installed  as  lirst  minister,  1S3G ; 
who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Allen  Gannet,  installed 
December  15,  1847,  and  dismissed  April  20,  1853. 

He  was  succeeded  by  J.  W.  Lounsbury,  and  he  by 
Eli  W.  Harrington,  in  1800.  Rev.  Mr.  Harrington 
continued  pastor  until  1800,  when  the  Fourth  Con- 
gregational was  merged  in  the  Second,  taking  the  name 
of  the  "Second  Congregational  Church."  Rev.  Mr. 
Harrington  continued  to  reside  here  till  1884,  though 
with  no  pastoral  charge,  active  in  educational  work, 
when  lie  removed  to  another  town.  In  1805  the 
church  celebrated  its  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary by  a  re-dedication,  and  began  its  worship  in 
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May,  1S66,  with.  Eev.  Clias.  S.  Porter  officiating. 
Th-.  the  Second  Congregational,  continues  to  occupy 
it*  original  church,  though  the  building  lias  several 
times  been  altered  and  improved. 

Rev.  Robert  Southgate  succeeded  Mr.  Porter,  and 
he  was  followed  by  Eev.  Win.  Phipps  in  1869,  Eev. 
T.  D.  P.  Stone  iu  1S70,  the  Rev.  Alexander  J.  Ses- 
sions, installed  as  acting  pastor,  in  1872,  and,  since 
1876,  various  preachers  have  occupied  the  pulpit,  it 
bring  filled,  at  present,  by  Rev.  William  Merrill. 
The  church  now  numbers  thirty-five  persons,  the 
parish  twenty,  with  one  hundred  in  the  Sunday- 
school.  The  locality  of  the  Second  Parish  (or  North 
Beverly)  is  a  historic  one,  with  its  old  house,  the  par- 
sonage of  John  Chipman  (the  first  minister)  erected 
1715.  still  standing  in  good  preservation,  and  the  old 
cemetery  with  its  ancient  head-stones. 

1801.—  March  2*th,  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Beverly  was  organized,  and  a  meeting-house  erected 
the  same  year,  on  Cabot  Street,  nearly  opposite 
Elliot,  with  the  Eev.  Joshua  Young  as  pastor,  lie 
departed  in  1802,  and .  in  1803,  in  June,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Eev.  Elisha  S.  Williams,  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College,  who  ministered  until  1812,  when  he  re- 
signed. In  early  life,  Mr.  Williams  had  served  under 
Washington,  on  Long  Island;  in  his  later  years  he 
returned  to  Beverly,  and  died  here  in  1845,  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Ober,  his  daughter,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven  years,  four  months. 

In  1814,  the  Rev.  Harvey  Jenks,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
was  called  to  the  society,  but  died  before  settlement; 
and  the  next  pastor  ordained  was  J\c*v.  Nathaniel  W. 
Willi  ams,  of  Salem,  whose  ministry  extended  from 
1810-24,  when  he  resigned;  in  1836  he  accepted  an- 
other call  to  the  church  and  continued  till  1840. 
His  successor,  in  1825,  was  Rev.  Francis  G.  Macomber, 
a  graduate  of  Waterville  College,  who  suddenly  ex- 
pired July  1,  1827,  and  there  was  again  no  settled 
pastor  until  1830.  Then  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Aldiich 
was  ordained  and  served  till  1833,  during  which  time 
twenty-six  members  of  the  church  were  dismissed,  to 
form  a  now  society  at  Weiiham.  LS34,  September 
l<Uh,  tlie  Eev.  John  Jennings  was  ordained  and 
continued  two  years,  followed  by  Rev.  Nathaniel 
V/.  Williams  a  second  time,  from  1836-40.  On 
November  11th,  this  year,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Flanders, 
a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  was  ordained.  He 
remained  ten  years,  but  in  1850  resigned  his  pastor- 
ate here  and  afterwards  occupied  pulpits  at  Con- 
cord, N.  EL,  Westboro',  Mass.,  and,  Kennebunk- 
port,  Me.  Finally  returning  to  Beverly,  he  built  here 
a  home,  doing  occasional  ministerial  work,  especially 
at  the  Farms,  in  the  Second  Baptist,  and  expired  here 
August  2,  1875,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 

In  1852  the  Eev.  Edwin  B.  Eddy  was  ordained,  re- 
signing three  years  later,  and  in  the  year  following, 
August  7,  185G,  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Foster  was  settled 
over  the  church. 

During  Mr.  Fosters  pastorate  of  sixteen  years, 


which  was  a  highly  successful  and  memorable  one, 
the  beautiful  church  was  erected,  now  occupied  by 
the  society,  at  the  corner  of  Abbot  and  Cabot  Streets. 

In  1837  the  original  church  building  had  been 
taken  down  and  a  new  one  erected  in  a  more  eligible 
locality  on  the  same  street.  This  was  several  times 
enlarged  and  improved,  and  a  chapel  built,  but  the 
needs  of  the  society  demanded  better  accommodations, 
hence  the  spacious  structure  now  in  use.  It  is  the 
finest  house  of  worship  in  the  town,  cost  forty-five 
thousand  dollars,  and  its  handsome  spire  is  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  feet  in  height. 

It  was  built  by  a  member  of  the  society,  master- 
builder  John  Meacom,  who  also  rebuilt  the  older 
structure  in  1854,  and  who  has  followed  his  honorable 
calling  here  for  nearly  sixty  years. 

Mr.  Foster  resigned  in  1872,  and  was  succeeded, 
for  one  year,  by  Eev.  E.  B.  Andrews,  late  president 
of  Denison  University,  Ohio,  and  now  professor  in 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.  The  present 
pastor,  Rev.  D.  P.  Morgan,  gallantly  served  (as  did 
Mr.  Andrews)  in  the  Union  army  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion. 

1802. — The  most  important  offshoot  of  the  First 
Church  was  the  Third  Congregational,  subsequently 
called  and  now  known  as  the  Dane  Street  Society. 
The  church  was  organized  November  9,  1802,  incor- 
porated March  7, 1803,  present  name  adopted  in  1837. 
Their  first  meeting-house  was  raised  in  1802,  finished 
in  December,  1803,  and  dedicated  by  the  Eev.  Samuel 
Worcester,  of  Salem.  This  building  was  altered  and 
improved  in  1831,  but  destroyed  by  fire  in  December, 
1832.  In  1833  the  present  commodious  building  was 
erected,  since,  from  lime  fo  time,  enlarged  and  beau- 
tified in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  times. 

The  first  minister  was  Eev.  Joseph  Emerson,  born 
in  Hoi  lis,  N.  11.,  October  13,  1777,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard, a  teacher  and  preacher  in  several  places  prior 
to  his  ordination  here,  September  21,  1803.  After 
thirteen  successful  years  he  resigned,  his  health  de- 
manding a  cessation  of  labor  for  awdiile,  and  for  some 
time  was  engaged  in  educational  work,  occasionally 
preaching  in  various  places.  1  le  established  a  liter- 
ary seminary  in  Byfield,  removing  thence  to  Saugus, 
and  later  to  Weathersfield,  Conn.,  where  he  died  May 
13,  1833.  To  Beverly,  where  he  was  highly  honored 
and  esteemed,  he  frequently  returned,  delivering  here 
several  courses  of  historical  lectures,  and  writing  a 
memoir  of  Miss  Fanny  Woodbury,  a  missionary  from 
this  town. 

His  successor  was  the  Eev.  David  Oliphant,  in- 
stalled February  18,  1818,  and  dismissed,  by  mutual 
council,  1833,  after  a  long  period  of  profitable  la- 
bor. He  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1871.  October 
13,  1834,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Abbot  was  ordained,  an 
occasion  which  witnessed  also  the  dedication  of  the 
present  house  of  worship.  After  a  pastorate  of  thirty 
years,  during  which  his  serene  and  beautiful  life  was 
ever  a  beneficent  presence  to  his  people  and  the  com- 
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munity,  this  beloved  minister  was  dismissed  in  De- 
cember, 1SG5.  He  was  removed  by  death  April  10, 
1867,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years,  eight  months. 
Mr.  Abbot  was  born  in  Philadelphia  August  lti, 
1S08,  and  graduated  from  Union  College,  N.  Y.  In 
early  life  he  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  McClellan, 
father  of  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan,  but  became  con- 
vinced that  the  ministry  should  be  his  calling,  and 
pursued  his  theological  studies  at  Andover.  He  early 
became  aware  that  he  was  subject  to  disease  of  the 
heart,  and  considered  himself  in  the  light  of  a  "min- 
ute man."  liable  to  call  at  any  moment.  This  con- 
sciousness served  to  restrict  his  labors  somewhat,  and 
gave  to  his  aspect  that  repose  and  serenity  which  were 
his  characteristics. 

Of  marked  piety  (says  an  obituary),  of  ripe  and  rare 
scholarship  and  culture,  of  a  peculiarly  social,  amia- 
ble and  genial  nature,  his  companionship  was  a  bene- 
diction at  all  times,  and  our  community  have  been 
favored  indeed  in  enjoying  so  much  of  the  blessing 
of  his  well-spent  life  and  labors.  Able  as  a  writer, 
and  instructive  and  discriminating  as  a  preacher,  yet 
he  published  tut  little,  although  there  were  but  few 
if  any  of  his  finished  productions  that  would  not 
have  well  stood  the  test  of  severe  criticism.  Feeling 
a  deej)  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  he  aided 
many  in  travelling  those  cherished  walks  of  literature 
in  which  he  was  so  much  at  home,  doing  public  serv- 
ice also  as  chairman,  and  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury as  member,  of  our  school  committee.  He  was, 
said  his  friend.  Rev.  J.  C.  Foster,  a  true  man.  "To 
this,  his  whole  life  was  a  beautiful  testimony,  lie 
was  genuine  and  sincere,  and  his  arllessness  and 
truthfulness  were  uncommonly  prominent.  He  was 
as  unselfish  as  unpretentious,  and  he  shrank  instinct- 
ively from  publicity.  He  did  not  appreciate  his  own 
claims  to  he  ranked  high  among  the  strong  men  in 
the  ministry,  and  his  remarkably  unobtrusive  spirit 
would  not  allow  him  to  gain  the  reputation  abroad 
which  he  could  have  easily  sustained  with  his  supe- 
rior abilities." 

"  Death  did  not  take  him  by  surprise;  but  he  had 
been  looking  for  the  event  which  at  length  came  un- 
noticed by  him  in  its  actual  coming,  permitted  as  he 
was  '  to  wake  up  in  glory  '  from  the  peaceful  slumber 
of  the  midnight  hour." 

It  wan  with  difficulty — so  attached  to  their  life-long 
teacher  had  become  his  parishioners — that  an  accept- 
able successor  was  found. 

In  I860  (February  15th)  Rev.  Eugene  H.  Titus  was 
ordained,  but  dismissed,  after  an  active  pastorate, 
June  16,  1807.  He  died  in  Georgetown,  Mass.,  July, 
1876. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Orpheus  T.  Lanphear, 
who  was  installed  October  23,  1807.  Dr.  Lanphear 
was  dismissed  June  3,  1880,  but  fixed  his  residence  in 
Beverly,  in  whose  prosperity  he  has  always  taken  a 
lively  interest.  In  1881  (July  7tb)  Rev.  Samuel  W„ 
Eddy,  a  graduate  of  Union  College,  N.  Y.,  was  or- 


dained, but  dismissed  April  8,  1887,  on  account  of  ill 
health,  to  the  great  regret  not  only  of  his  own  par- 
ishioners, but  the  entire  community  as  well. 

The  Dane  Street  Society  now  numbers  about  nine 
hundred  and  fifty,  with  three  hundred  and  forty-one 
in  the  church,  and  has  a  large  and  constantly  in- 
creasing membership  iu  its  Sunday  school.  Its  oldest 
living  member  is  Mrs.  Adeline,  the  widow  of  Rev. 
Francis  Norwood,  who  united  with  the  church  in 
1820. 

CIVIL  HISTORY  CONTINUED. 

1802.— -Having  thus  outlined  the  history  of  the 
four  oldest  churches  in  Beverly,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  mention  of  the  others  in  sequence,  attention 
will  now  be  given  again  to  civil  affairs.  The  Beverly 
Bank,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  town,  was 
incorporated  1802,  with  capital  at  §100,000,  reduced 
in  1815  to  §100,000,  but  increased  in  1830  to  81 25,000. 
Under  successive  charters  it  has  continued  in  corpor- 
ate capacity  to  the  present  time,  becoming  the  Bev- 
erly National  Bank  in  1SG5,  with  a  charter  for  twenty 
years,  renewed  for  twenty  more  in  1885,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  §200,000.  Its  first  president  was  Israel  Thorn- 
dike,  succeeded  by  Moses  Brown,  Joshua  Fisher, 
William  Leach,  Pyam  Lovett,  Albert  Thorndike, 
Samuel  Fndicott  and  John  Picket,  names,  all  of 
them,  synonyms  for  integrity,  and  identified  with 
the  town's  highest  interests. 

In  the  course  of  its  long  existence,  eighty-five 
years,  it  has  had  but  three  cashiers:  Josiah  Gould, 
Albert  Thorndike  and  Robert  G.  Bennett.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett succeeded  Mr.  Thorndike,  when  the  latter  was 
elected  president,  in  1844,  and  held  this  position  of 
trust  during  forty-one  years,  when  he  was  chosen 
treasurer  of  the  Savings'  Bank.  The  present  cashier, 
Mr.  Augustus  Stevens,  was  connected  with  the  bank 
thirty-one  years,  as  teller,  when  he  succeeded  Mr. 
Bennett  as  cashier. 

The  bank,  for  a  long  time,  occupied  a  portion  of 
the  brick  building  at  the  corner  of  Cabot  and  Central 
Streets,  built  by  John  Cabot  in  the  latter  year  of  the 
last  century,  and  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Ed- 
ward Burley.  It  was,  for  a  period,  located  in  the 
Masonic  building,  but  in  1885  entered  into  the  beau- 
tiful edifice,  corner  of  Cabot  and  Thorndike  Streels, 
which  it  now  occupies  conjointly  with  the  Beverly 
Savings'  Hank,  which  built  it,  This  latter  institution 
was  chartered  in  1807,  and  has  deposits  to  the  amount 
of  about  a  million  dollars.  Its  president  is  William 
Endicott,  who  has  held  this  position  since  1807,  as 
also  has  its  treasurer,  R.  G.  Bennett.  The  bank 
building,  elected  in  1885,  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  is  in  the  Queen  Anne  and  Colonial 
style  of  architecture,  of  brick,  with  trimmings  of 
freestone  and  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  complete  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  It  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  former  residence  of  Albert  Thorn- 
dike (long  time  cashier  and  president  of  the  old 
bank),  a  house  built  above  one  hundred  years  ago, 
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and  once  the  home  of  Joshua  Fisher,  the  third  presi- 
dent. 

1802. — January  20,  a  Social  Library  was  started, 
by  subscription,  with  thirty-two  shares  at  five  dollars 
eacli,  the  money  raised  being  invested  in  valuable 
books.  These  were  selected  by  Joshua  Fisher,  Na- 
than Dane,  Thomas  Davis  and  Rev.  Mr.  McKean, 
and  the  collection  steadily  augmented  by  purchase 
and  donation,  amounted  in  1S42  to  one  thousand  vol- 
umes. Other  libraries,  later  established,  were  those 
of  the  Mechanics' Association  and  the  "School  Dis- 
trict.'' In  1S51  the  Legislature  authorized  towns  to 
establish  public  libraries,  and  that  year  John  I.Baker 
introduced  a  petition  for  an  appropriation  in  the 
town-meeting,  by  which  one  hundred  dollars  was 
voted.  It  was  also  voted  that  the  library  be  located 
in  the  Social  Library  room  of  the  town  hall.  The 
first  library  was  in  the  Briscoe  Hall. 

Each  succeeding  year  the  town  appropriated  one 
hundred  dollars  more  towards  the  library,  until  18G0, 
when  the  amount  was  increased  to  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  since  1S70  to  one  thousand  dollars,  at  which 
figure  it  now  stands.  When  the  question  was  first 
discussed,  some  of  our  best  citizens  raised  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars  by  subscription;  donations 
were  later  made,  and  the  interest  in  the  subject  lias 
increased  to  the  present  day. 

The  tir.-t  trustee",  who  were  also  active  in  securing 
the  subscriptions  (aided  by  several  ladies),  were:  Dr. 
Chas.  Haddock.  Wm.  Endicott,  Jr.,  Chas.  W.Galloupe, 
Benj.  0.  Peirce,  Richard  1'.  Waters.  The  present 
trustees  are:  Win.  C.  Boyden,  president;  Franklin 
Leach,  secretary  ;  Joseph  D.  Tuck,  treasurer;  Edward 
(liddings  and  Win.  R.  Driver.  A  new  trustee  is 
elected  each  year;  Mr.  Tuck  has  been  re-elected  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  and  Mr.  Leach  twenty-five.  Un- 
der the  intelligent  supervision  of  its  trustees  the  li- 
brary has  prospered  exceedingly,  containing  to-day 
over  ten  thousand  volumes  and  proving  itself  a  ne- 
cessity to  all,  only  limited  in  its  beneficent  work  by 
the  scantiness  of  the  appropriations.  It  is  open  to 
the  public  every  week  tiny  afternoon,  nnd  Saturday 
evenings, 

1806. — Miss  Elizabeth  Chanipney,  daughter  of  the 
third  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  and  for  many  years 
a  successful  teacher,  died,  April  23d,  aged  sixty-six. 

1807—  The  Beverly  Charitable  Society  (already 
mentioned),  was  incorporated.  The  town  was  called 
to  lament  the  death  of  Dr.  Elisha  Whitney.  The 
sons  of  Dr.  Whitney  became  world-Jamous  as  mer- 
chants and  ship  owners,  and  his  descendants  to-day 
maintain  in  Beverly  the  honorable  name  of  their  dis- 
tinguished ancestor. 

An  old  soldier,  in  the  person  of  Capt.  Oeor<re  Ray- 
mond, died  this  year,  aged  ninety-nine  years,  having 
been  born  December  21,  1707.  He  was  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Cape  Breton,  and  in  1770,  as  appears  by  the 
records,  was  moderator  of  a  town-meeting  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  condemning  the  use  of  tea  by  patriots. 


1808.  — Joseph  Wood,  who  died  this  year,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-eight,  was  a  survivor  of  the  Committee 
of  Correspondence  during  the  Revolution,  in  1778  a 
member  of  the  convention  for  ratifying  the  United 
States  Constitution  ami  from  1771  to  the  day  of  his 
death  held  the  office  of  town  clerk,  discharging  every 
public  duty  with  conspicuous  fidelity. 

1809.  — The  Beverly  Marine  Insurance  Company 
was  chartered,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  Its  rooms  were  in  the  building  then 
occupied  by  the  bank, 

1809. — December  10,  Josiah  Batchelder,  jr.,  expired, 
aged  seventy-three.  From  his  tombstone  standing 
in  the  Second  Cemetery,  we  learn  that,  "The  whole 
assemblage  of  associate  virtues,  which  so  superlatively 
exalt  the  Christian  and  endear  him  to  society,  his 
friends  and  his  Cod,  conspired  to  portray  in  the  liveli- 
est colors  the  character  to  whose  memory  this  stone 
is  sacred." 

A  curious  official  paper  is  preserved  by  one  of  our 
citizens,  as  follows : 

"ToJosiah  Batchelder  jr.,  Esqr.  one  of  the  Justices  assigned  to  keep 
the  Peace  in  and  for  tlio  County  of  Essex. — Ebenezer  Woodbury,  of 
Beverly,  gentleman,  in  tin-  county  aforesaid,  on  oath  informs  the  said 
Justice,  that  on  Ihe  first  day  of  February,  instant,  and  on  divers  other 
days,  in  the  night  time,  the  following  Goods,  viz:  iivo  pocks  of  Indian 
Corn  &  one  canvas  hag,  two  bushels  &  one  half  Bushel  of  meal,  and  two 
Bags  (one  of  said  ba^s  being  of  plain  coarse  Cloth  and  marked  J.  It.)  all 
which  were  btolen  und  carried  away  from  the  Grist  Mil]  then  in  the*  euro 
A  occupation  of  the  paid  Ebenezer  Woodbury — the  first  mentioned  corn 
and  bag  the  property  of  Ilenj"  Btitman  ;  5  pecks  of  the  meal  tho  hag, 
marked  E  W.,  is  the  property  of  Elizabeth  Woodbury,  widow;  &  5 
pecks  of  Ihe  meal  and  the  hag  niark'd  J.  It.  was  the  property  of  Joseph 
Hea  of  s'd  Beverly,  Gentleman, — of  the  value  of  twenty  four  shillings  A. 
nine  pence,  the  property  of  the  said  l!u iij IL  Butman  KIi7.Q  Woodbury  &  J. 
Bay—  were  feloniously  stolen,  taken  and  carried  away  from  the  Grist 
Mill  of  the  said  Ebenezer,  .v.  others,  now  in  tho  occupation  of  s'd  Eben'r 
at  Beverly,  as  aforesaid,  and  that  they,  and  he,  hath  probable  cause  to 
suspect,  and  doth  suspect,  that  one  Jui'iTEn  Bl'NN,  of  Beverly,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  labourer,  did  steal,  take,  and  carry  away,  the  same 
goods,  as  aforesaid,  and  prays  that  be,  tho  said  Jupiter  Bunn,  may  he 
apprehended,  and  held  to  answer  to  this  complaint,  and  further  dealt 
with,  relative  to  the  same,  according  to  law  ;  and  (he  said  Eben'r  saith 
that  he  hath  cause  to  suspect,  and  doth  suspect,  that  tho  aforesaid  corn, 
meal,  etc.,  are  secreted  in  the  dwell ing-houso  of  one  Anthoney,  and 
prays  for  a  Warrant  to  search  there  for  the  same." 

"  lu  reived  and  sworn  to  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  February,  A.n.  1704, 
lie  lore  me,  Josi.  BATOiiEi.ny.it,  Jn., 

Justice  of  the  Peace." 

Ami  the  sheriff  of  said  County  of  Essex  is  instructed, 
forthwith  to  apprehend  said  Jupiter  Bonn,  and  bring 
him  before  said  Josi  Batchelder;  from  which  it  is  in- 
ferred that  said  Burin  was  apprehended,  and  had  good 
cause  to  repent  his  misdeed. 

There  are  some  grounds  for  believing  that  Jupiter 
Bunn  was  not  the  guilty  party,  since  he  was  at  one 
time  a  trusted  servant  in  one.  of  the  first  families  of 
Beverly.  In  the  possession  of  Mi>s  Hannah  Rantoul 
is  an  antique  chair,  which  once  belonged  to  the  fami- 
ly referred  to,  and  which  was  always  called  "  Jupi- 
ter's chair,"  because  this  individual  always  insisted 
upon  occupying  it,  refusing  to  sit  in  any  other. 

In  January,  1852,  there  died  here  a  native  of  Africa 
named  Phyllis  Cave,  aged  ninety,  who  was  the  sister 
of  Jupiter  Bunn.    She  is  remembered  as  a  faithful 
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and  devoted  servant,  by  Mr.  Rantoul,  in  his  "Remi- 
niscences," who  states  that  she,  when  a  child,  was 
sold  to  a  Mr.  Cave,  of  Middleton,  who  paid  for  her 
in  iron,  and  took  her  in  his  chaise  from  Salem  to 
Middleton. 

She  came  to  this  town  about  the  beginning  ot'  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  maintained  herself  by  labor. 
"She  resided  upon  that  portion  of  the  old  Gloucester 
road,  now  traversed  by  the  railroad,  between  Pride's 
Crossing  and  AVest's  Beach,  and  habitually,  within  a 
few.  years  of  her  death,  walked  by  starlight  from  this 
point  to  the  town,  some  four  miles  distant,  whenever 
she  had  a  day's  work  to  perform,  that  she  might  be 
ready  to  begiu  her  labors  with  the  sun." 

1810. — The  Earliest  Sunday-School  in  New 
England. — At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
that  sturdy  privateersnian  and  patriot,  Captain  Hugh 
Hill,  then  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  John  and  An- 
drew Cabot,  sailed  for  Ireland,  with  the  intention  of 
bringing  to  Beverly  his  brother  James  and  family. 
On  the  return  voyage  to  Philadelphia,  on  board  the 
ship  "  Rambler,'"  in  the  Delaware  River,  Hannah 
Hill  was  born,  September  17th,  1784.  And  this 
daughter  of  James  and  Elizabeth  Hill,  in  connection 
with  Miss  Joanna  B.  Prince,  established,  in  the  year 
1810,  the  first  Sunday-school  in  America,  for  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  young.  Misses  Hill  and 
Prince  both  taught  private  schools  during  the  week, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1 810,  thev  gathered  a  com  pan  v  ot 
about  thirty  neglected  children,  who  were  accustomed 
to  play  about  the  wharves  on  the  Sabbath,  in  a  cham- 
ber of  Miss  Prince's  house,  corner  of  L»avis  and  Front 
streets,  and  taught  them  that  knowledge  which  is  be-  i 
yond  all  price.  This  later  grew  into  a  school  for; 
children  of  all  families.  Miss  Hill  is  described  by  a 
person  who  knew  her  as  a  woman  of  great  originality, 
intellectual  and  scholarly,  possessing  a  lively  interest 
in  children.  It  was  said  by  Dr.  Peabody,  at  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  school,  that  he  was  a  pupil 
in  her  class  in  Sunday-school  for  several  years,  and 
that  later  in  life,  at  her  earnest  solicitation,  he  gave 
her  lessons  in  Greek,  so  that  she  had  the  satisfaction 
«>f  rending  the  New  Testament  in  the  very  language 
in  which  it  was  written.  Miss  Hill  continued  her 
connection  with  Sunday  school  work  until  her  death, 
which  occurred  in  1838,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three 
years.  She  lies  in  the  Dane  Street  Cemetery,  where 
her  grave-stone  may  still  he  seen. 

Miss  Joanna  B.  Prince  was  born  in  Castine,  Me., 
February  23,  1789,  and  removed  to  Beverly,  the  na- 
tive home  of  her  mother,  with  her  parents  during  her 
childhood.  She  was  a  person  of  entirely  different 
temperament  from  Miss  Hill,  but  like  her,  delighted 
in  doing  good.  In  1810  she  married  Ebenezer  Everett, 
and  removed  to  Brunswick,  Me.,  where  she  died,  Sep- 
tember 5, 1859.  Her  son,  Professor  0.  Carrol  Everett, 
is  now  Dean  of  Harvard  Divinity  School. 

The  school,  after  its  formation,  was  removed  to  the. 


brick  school-house  in  the  south  district,  the  Dane 
Street  Chapel,  the  Briscoe  School-house,  and  finally, 
about  1819,  to  the  First  Parish  Church.  It  is  proba- 
ble, says  Robert  11.  Endicott,  (from  whose  report  as 
superintendent  of  this  school  in  1885,  this  account  is 
mainly  taken),  that  the  children  who  attended  the 
school  at  the  start  had  no  church  connection,  but  as 
the  school  widened  its  sphere  and  increased  its  num- 
bers it  embraced  scholars  and  teachers  from  the  var- 
ious parishes  in  town.  In  the  year  1819,  the  Dane 
Street  and  the  First  Baptist  societies  organized  par- 
ish schools,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  the 
various  societies  have  formed  schools  under  their  own 
organizations. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1842,  a  union  celebration  was 
held  on  the  Town-Hall  square,  1,123  scholars  and 
teachers  being  present;  and  in  18G0  occurred  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary,  with  large  floral  processions, 
music,  a  collation  on  the  common,  under  a  mammoth 
tent,  and  addresses  by  distinguished  speakers.  The 
Eightieth  Anniversary,  doubtless,  will  find  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  100,000  .Sunday- 
schools,  10,000,000  scholars,  and  a  million  teachers. 

1812. — The  manufacture  of  Britannia  ware  was 
begun  here,  the  first  in  America,  by  Israel  Trask. 

Throughout  the  years  1809,  '10,  '12  and  '14,  the 
citizens  of  Beverly  entered  frequent  and  eloquent 
protests  against  the  embargo,  and  restrictive  laws  of 
that  period,  which  eventually  (as  they  had  foreseen) 
destroyed  the  commerce  it  had  taken  a  hundred 
years  of  self-sacrifice  to  found  and  maintain. 

In  the  petition  of  1812,  it  is  stated:  "They  find 
themselves  totally  deprived  of  their  commerce,  coast- 
ing-trade and  fisheries,  even  in  their  own  bays  anil 
harbors  within  the  Slate,  by  the  restrictive  laws 
of  the  Union,  and  another  embargo,  which,  for  sever- 
ity and  oppression,  is  without  precedent." 

But,  though  finding  themselves  plunged  into  a  con- 
flict they  could  not  conscientiously  approve,  they  yet 
contributed  soldiers  for  the  manning  of  the  ancient 
breastworks  and  sailors  for  service  by  sea. 

The  surviving  sailors,  some  of  them,  can  be  remem- 
bered by  the  present  generation,  the  last  having 
passed  away  within  the  past  decade. 

Under  act  of  Congress,  March  9.  1878,  pensions 
were  granted  to  those  who  had  served  in  the  war  of 
1812;  and  in  June,  1879,  the  venerable  Stephens 
Baker  wrote  an  account  of  the  militia  and  the  pen- 
sioners, from  which  the  following  is  an  extract:  In 
this  town,  the  first  coast  guard  consisted  of  a  ser- 
geant's guard  of  fifteen  men,  with  a  sergeant  and  two 
musicians.  The  place  of  meeting  was  in  front  of 
the  First  Parish  meeting-house.  On  the  alarm  being 
given,  their  location  was  at  Hospital  Point. 

There  were  three  companies  of  militia  in  the  time  of 
the  war,  in  which  were  enrolled  some  three  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  The  North  Beverly  Company  was 
commanded  by  Abraham  Lord,  with  Israel  Trask, 
second  lieutenant;  the  Cove  and  Farms  Company  by 
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Aaron  Foster,  with  Jona.  Foster,  lieutenant.  The 
company  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  in  which  were 
nearly  half  of  all  the  men  enrolled,  was  commanded 
by  Capt.  Nathaniel  Lamson.  John  Davis,  lieutenant  ; 
James  Hill,  ensign,  Isaac  Gallop,  Jonathan  Stickney, 
Thomas  Farris  and  Stephens  Baker,  sergeants,  with 
the  latter  recording  clerk.  Ehenezer  Trask  and  Rob- 
ert Cary  were  the  musicians.  This  company  attended 
a  regimental  muster  in  Danvers  numbering  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  muskets,  three  commissioned  oili- 
cers,  four  sergeants,  four  corporals  and  two  musicians. 

They  were  under  excellent  discipline  and  consid- 
ered one  of  the  best  companies  in  the  State.  But 
three  of  this  company  were  known  (by  Mr.  Baker)  to 
be  living  in  1S70, — Thos.  Farris  (died  1882,  aged 
ninety),  S.  P.  Lovett  (died  recently),  and  Stephens 
Baker  (died  1883,  aged  ninety-one  years,  ten  months), 
and  four  of  the  company  commanded  by  Capt.  Fos- 
ter,—Eben  Ray,  Peter  Corning,  Joseph  Russell  and 
Jesse  Woodbury.  The  following  persons  received 
pensions  under  the  act  of  "7S  :  Stephens  Baker,  Peter 
Corning,  Samuel  P.  Lovett,  Joseph  Russell,  Ebe.u 
Ray.  Fourteen  widows  are  enumerated  as  entitled  to 
pensions,  several  of  whom  died  after  application  had 
been  made,  and  several  other  applications  were  pend- 
ing. But  two  survive.  Many  sailors  from  Beverly 
were  taken  prisoners  in  that  war,  John  Bradshaw, 
who  died  1SS0,  aged  ninety-three  ;  and  James  Stone 
died  1881,  aged  ninety-one,  were  both  confined  as 
prisoners  at  Bermuda,  and  both  returned  to  Beverly 
to  live  many  years.  Peter  Homan  died  1871,  aged 
ninety-one,  Jacob  Grace  died  187(3.  aged  ninety-six, 
John  Bradshaw  iu  18S0,  at  ninety-three.  Of  the 
widows  of  1812  veterans  but  two  are  living.  One  of 
these,  Mrs.  Nancy  Trowt,  who  lives  at  the  Farms,  is 
active  and  cheerful,  at  ninety  years  of  age. 

The  Dartmoor  prisoners  surviving  in  1800.  from  a 
list  furnished  at  that  time  by  Mr.  James  Brazil  : 

Jamea  Itnixil,  died  1S7^  ;  Joseph  Robinson,  died  1SUS  ;  James  Jiri.int, 
died  \  f  ;  Nathaniel  Roberts,  Ui-.-d  Feb.  10th,  1S74;  Benj.  Brunt,  died 
Oct.  5,  1874  ;  Dixey  Woodbury,  died  1861. 

MICK  \SK1>. 

JotM  ltrlilgta,  Jufluin  Klliiigwnoil,  ilosofih  Ulvoiia,  John  1'ibjoii,  Ituiuc 
takuman,  John  Wyer,  John  Dviiirnsoy,  Mode*  Croon,  Ituiij.  Klllol,  Asa 
Amlrowa,  Ja*.  Anilrawra,  Jciledlnli  Stiles,  Willluni  Young,1  John  Avers, 

Sun'l  llartlett,   Ifodgilon,  Blw.  1'oiisliunl,1  Capt.  Jolwi  (lidding!), 

Amoa Sticknoy,  Tho».  Roberts,  Wm.  ((lover,  Kdw.  Stone,  HobortClnx- 
toD,J<wiah  Pickott,  Archibald  Dale,  Larry  Osborne,  James  Durke,  Scipio 
Barllett,  Jos.  Wyer,  Richard  Vickary,  Robert  Grimes, 

There  were  many  veterans  and  pensioners  scattered 
throughout  the  town,  and  of  the  local  "characters," 
"  Uncle  "  Peter  Woodbury  is  one  of  the  best  remem- 
bered. He  was  a  sailor  oil  board  the  "Constitution," 
and  lost  his  thumb  while  at  the  helm  during  a  fight, 
by  having  it  struck  by  a  splinter.  Another  veteran 
was  John  Crampsey,  who  had  both  arms  shot  off  at 
the  shoulders,  and  who  was  yet  an  expert  fisherman 
in  later  life. 

1814. — Of  the  momentous  events  ol  the  war-period, 

1  I>ied  in  prison. 


a  large  number  of  our  aged  citizens  yet  retain  vivid 
recollections.  The  battle  between  the  Chesapeake 
and  Shannon  was  witnessed  from  many  house-tops, 
and  the  excitement  in  town  was  intense.  An  inci- 
dent that  brought  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war  home 
to  our  doors,  was  the  chasing  ashore  of  a  schooner 
belonging  to  Manchester,  by  a  barge  load  of  sailors 
from  a  British  man-of-war,  who  destroyed  her  cargo 
and  set  her  on  lire.  The  flumes  were  extinguished 
by  the  rallying  inhabitants  of  the  shore,  but  vessel 
and  cargo  were  a  total  loss.  Great  alarm  spread 
throughout  the  country,  and  a  town  meeting  was 
promptly  called  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  our 
coast.  T!i is  event  is  remembered  and  vividly  narrated 
by  several  of  our  venerable  citizens. 

The  arrival  of  the  artillery  company  from  Danvers 
(which,  with  others  from  Haverhill  and  Methuen,  was 
stationed  here  for  a  period),  and  which  he  followed 
to  its  station  at  Hospital  Point,  is  distinctly  remem- 
bered by  one.  At  the  alarm,  his  grandfather  hastily 
entered  the  room  in  which  he  was  sleeping,  strapped 
powder-horn  and  accoutrements,  seized  his  musket 
and  ran  out  to  join  with  his  fellow-citizens  in  repell- 
ing the  anticipated  invasion.  He  was  followed  by 
the  boy  of  seven,  who,  now  a  man  of  eighty  years, 
gives  this  narrative  to  the  writer. 

The  affair  is  remembered  also  by  William  Endi- 
cott,  now  eighty-eight  years  old,  by  Richard  Clark, 
eighty-six,  and  by  several  others.  Mr.  Clark  was 
working  in  a  garden  above  the  beach  itself  when  the 
schooner  was  driven  ashore,  and  stayed  to  watch  pro- 
ceedings until  the  flying  bullets  drove  him  behind  a 
house.  He  saw  one  of  the  English  sailors  climb  the 
rigging  and  cut  a  strip  of  canvas  out  of  the  topsail, 
and  remembers  that  he  thought  him  an  excellent 
mark  for  a  bullet  and  wondered  they  had  not  shot 
him. 

Mr.  Clark's  father  \yas  in  a  privateer  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  commanded  by  Captain  Herbert  Wood- 
bury. Their  vessel  was  taken  by  an  English  brig  of 
fourteen  guns,  which  they  retook  and  brought  safely 
to  an  American  port.  The  first  American  ancestor 
ol  the  Trowts— the  widow  of  whose  son,  Mrs.  Nancy, 
over  ninety  years  old,  draws  a  pension  for  her  hus- 
band's services  in  the  war  of  1812 — came  here  as  one 
of  the  prisoners. 

Richard  Clark,  Sr.,  who  was  then  quite  young,  took 
his  share  of  the  prize  money  and  went  to  school.  It 
was  just  after  the  War  of  1812,  says  Mr.  Clark, 
that  the  most  money  was  made  by  the  fishermen,  as 
for  so  long  a  period  the  embargo  had  kept  their  ves- 
sels in  port  and  prices  were  high.  He  went  fishing 
twenty-five  summers,  beginning  when  a  mere  boy, 
and  distinctly  remembers  landing  at  "  Col.  Hale's 
garden,"  at  Cape  Breton. 

In  the  procession  on  Memorial  Day,  1874,  walked 
two  veterans  of  1812 — Thomas  Farris  and  Thomas 
Pickett, — who  were  once  shopmates  with  John  Smith, 
a  survivor  of  the  Chesapeake  engagement,  and  known 
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;is  "Chesapeake  John,"  who  lived  in  Beverly  and 
worked  at  cabinet-making. 

In  consequence  of  this  occurrence  (at  Mingo's 
Beach),  writes  Robert.  Kan toul,  in  his  "  Reminis- 
cences," "a  town-meeting  was  held  on  Saturday, 
June  11th,  and  measures  were  taken  to  procure  from 
the  State  field-pieces  of  cannon,  ammunition,  etc., 
for  the  defence  of  the  town.  A  number  of  persons 
were  associated  together  as  artillery  men,  and  on  the 
17ih  of  June,  at  a  meeting  held  for  the  purpose, 
Nicholas  Thorndike  was  chosen  captain,  I  was  chosen 
first  lieutenant,  and  Bcnj.  Brown,  Jr.,  2d  lieut.  Fre- 
cpuent  meetings  were  held  to  exercise  with  the  two 
brass  six-pounders,  which  the  State  hail  furnished. 
The  number  of  persons  associated  was  fifty-four. 
We  turned  out  twice  on  alarms  that  the  British  were 
landing,  which  proved  to  be  groundless,  and  met 
frequently  for  practice  until  February  13,  1815,  when 
information  was  received  that  a  treaty  of  peace  had 
been  signed  at  Ghent.  24th  Dec,  1S14.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  of  the  receipt  of  this  news,  the  com- 
pany assembled,  and,  dragging  the  cannon  to  the 
Watch-house  Hill,  near  Hale  Jft.,  fired  a  salute  of  18 
gnns,  under  my  command,  Capt.  Thorndike  being  out 
of  town." 

1815. — Celebration  of  the  peace,  February  22, 
1815  : 

"The  town  of  B-verly,  tho'  almost  bent  to  the  ground  by  the  pressure 
of  the  times,  has  not  lost  its  elasticity.  True  to  their  principles,  the  in- 
habitants have  never  engaged  in  a  War  which  they  believed  to  be  Im- 
politic and  unjust.  They  have  undergone  their  foil  share  or  suffering  in 
a  variety  of  forms,  from  the  interruption  of  business  and  loss  of  property, 
to  the  alarms  of  threatened  attack  and  actual  aggressions  on  their  shores 
by  the  enemy.  The  intelligence  of  the  Peace  found  them  almost  in  de- 
spondency, fur  that  blessing  was  supposed  to  be  still  distant.  The  change 
from  that  despondency  to  excess  of  joy  can  only  be  described  by  an 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  every  patriotic  bosom  on  the  occasion.  Indi- 
vidual pleasure  was  expressed  by  congratulations,  and  countenances  once 
more  illuminated  with  smiles,  whilst  reiterated  huzzas  were  at  once  the 
effect  and  stimulus  of  their  united  rejoicings.  A  large  sled  fancifully 
dressed  with  the  national  colours  was  wun  manned  with  a  crew  of  gal- 
lant seameu,  and  dispatched  through  the  street  with  the  intelligence. 

**The  assembled  j<eoplo  Hew  to  the  gnu-house,  dragged  the  heavy 
artillery  to  the  top  of  the  highest  hill,  and,  amidst  the  peals  of  bells,  fired 
saluies  which  proclaimed  the  pleasure  they  felt.  Iu  tho  evening,  the 
destruction  by  lire  of  the  dwelling-house  of  an  unfortunate  citizen,  sus- 
pe nd. d  for  u  while  the  natural  joy,  which  had  begun  to  flow  from  [he 
domestic  rirrlc. 

•*uu  Wednesday,  the  22d  inst.,  when  the  memory  of  Washington  was 
again  associated  with  peace,  in  conformity  to  previous  arrangements,  the 
inhabitants,  at  an  early  hour,  assembled  at  the  Bank,  where,  after  listen- 
ing to  the  official  declaration  of  Peace,  read  by  the  first  -Marshal,  they 
were  escorted  in  procession  to  the  South  Meeting-house.  A  largo  con- 
cunroe  of  people  was  assembled.  The  Kov.  Mr.  Emerson  read  appropriate 
scriptural  selections,  and  then  addressed  the  God  of  Peace  with  mingled 
effusions  of  patriotism  and  devotion.  An  elegant  and  interesting  address 
was  delivered  by  the  Bor.  Mr.  Abbot,  w  ith  his  characteristic  energy  and 
propriety  of  manner,  followed  by  a  pertinent  concluding  prayer  by  the 
Hev.  Mr.  Whiting.  .  Select  pieces  of  music  were  well  performed  by  an 
uncommonly  numerous  choir  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Isaac;  Klngg. 
The  bells  were  rung  and  salutes  fired  by  the  two  artillery  companies  of 
exempts,  at  sunrise  and  during  the  moving  of  the  procession.  The  escort 
honors  were  handsomely  performed  by  tho  Light  Infantry  company, 
commanded  by  '.'apt.  Wm.  Thorndike,  which  on  this  occasion  made  its 
first  public  appearance  ;  and  all  the  proceedings  were  conducted  w  ith  the 
attention  and  decorum  due  to  the  day.  After  tho  public  performances,  a 
Urge  number  of  the  citizens  dined  together  in  the  town  hall  ;  Moses 
Brown,  Kvp,  was  elected  their  President,  and  Nicholas  Thorndike,  Na- 


thaniel Goodwin,  aud  Josiah  Gould,  Esqrs.,  Vice-Presidents.  A  large 
number  of  patriotic  toasts  circulated  with  tho  glass,  and  the  company 
separated  at  a  seasonable  hour,  after  a  temperate  foretaste  of  the  blessings 
of  Peace.  In  the  ovening,  the  Bank  and  several  conspicuous  private 
buildings  were  neatly  illuminated." 

Among  the  twenty  "  patriotic  toasts  circulated  with 
the  glass,"  at  this  "  temperate  foretaste,"  are  a  few 
which,  like  the  above-quoted  description,  give  us  an 
insight  of  the  times,  the  motives  for  action,  and  the 
prevailing  condition  of  affairs. 

"  (1.)  The  Treaty  of  Ghent — The  last  seal  to  a  universal  Peace  through- 
out Christendom — Woo  to  its  wanton  disturbers  ! 

"(4.j  Tho  Union  of  tho  States— May  it  he  perpetuated  by  impartial 
laws,  and  a  communion  of  rights,  and  undisturbed  by  local  jealousies. 

"(5.)  LI  is  Excellency,  Caleb  Strong  — May  we  never  forget,  that 
though  we  have  felt  the  inconveniences  of  War,  it  is  to  him  we  owe  our 
preservation  from  its  horrors. 

"((1.)  The  Nations  of  Europe — Our  joy  at  their  emancipation  is  no 
longer  clouded  by  fear  for  ourselves. 

"  (8.)  The  Fisheries  :  tho  Grand  Bank — May  its  charter  he  perpetuated 
and  its  capital  unlimited. 

"  (rJ.)  The  American  Navy — Its  well-deserved  glory  points  to  the  only 
field  where  '.Sailors'  Rights'  should  ever  be  defended. 

"  (lu.)  Our  Army — Having  gathered  a  full  harvest  of  honor,  iu  defence 
of  our  own  territory,  may  it  never  have  occasion  to  ijlean  in  tho  field  of 
our  neighbors." 

Among  the  "  volunteers,"  we  find  : 

"  Jly  Joshua  Fisher :  The  Fisheries—'  Free-trade  and  sailors'  rights ' — 
Slay  they  nut  be  abandoned  by  our  Government,  although  forgotten  by 
our  Envoys. 

"  Hy  Ctl,  Francis:  May  party  spirit  subside,  and  true  patriotism 
revive. 

"KyEben'r  Everett,  Esq.:  The  Emperor  of  all  Elba — We  come  to 
bury  Caesar,  not  topraUc  him." 

1818. — The  town  voted  to  purchase  a  hearse. 

1820. — Four  delegates  were  elected  to  attend  the 
convention  of  five  hundred  met  for  amending  the  con- 
stitution,— Nathan  Dane,  Robert  Rantoul,  John  Low 
and  Rev.  Nathaniel  W.  Williams. 

1824,  August  31st.— The  great  event  of  this  year 
was  the  reception  to  General  Lafayette,  who  passed 
through  the  town  (August  31st)  on  his  grand  tour 
through  the  country.  A  salute  of  thirteen  guns  on 
Ellingwood  Point  announced  his  approach;  anarch 
spanned  the  bridge,  decorated  with  flowers  and  flags, 
and  inscribed:  "  Welcome,  Lafayette,  the  man  whom 
we  del ight  to  honor !  " 

He  was  welcomed  in  a  brief  but  eloquent  address  by 
the  Hon.  Robert  Rantoul,  to  which  he  feelingly  re- 
plied, and  then  continued  his  journey.  Many  people 
yet  residing  with  us  remember  the  visit  of  Lafayette, 
and  all  allude,  to  the  day  as  having  been  exception- 
ally rainy.  The  following  is  .Mr.  Rantoul's  account 
of  the  visit,  taken  from  bis  "  Reminiscences,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Essex  Institute  "Historical  Collec- 
tions :  " 

"A  committee  of  arrangements  was  constituted  to  prepare  for  his  re- 
ception. This  committee  invited  me  to  make  an  address  to  him.  He 
was  so  situated,  in  regard  to  his  stopping  at  Salem  and  at  Ipswich,  that 
he  could  not  alight  hero;  it  was  therefore  arranged  that  ho  should  stop 
with  the  escort  and  cavalcade  in  front  of  the  bank-house  on  Cabot  St., 
and  receive  the  address  in  his  coach.  When  he  arrived  at  tho  proposed 
place  there  was  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  ;  his  coach  stopped  abreast  the 
front  door  of  the  house,  the  door  of  his  carriage  was  thrown  open,  and 
I  proceeded  in  the  midst  of  the  heavy  rain  from  the  door  of  the  house  to 
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the  side  of  the  coach,  having  fii-st  secured  Nathaniel  Lamaon  to  hold  an 
umbrella  over  me.  I  stood  in  the  water  with  my  hat  under  my  arm,  and 
ren  1  tin-  address  I  had  prepared,  to  which  he  made  a  reply ",  but  his  for- 
eign accent,  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  and  my  perturbation  pie- 
rented  me  from  fully  understanding  it.  This  being  accomplished,  tho 
cavalcade  moved  on  for  Ipswich,  amidst  the  cheers  of  those  assembled 
around  the  bank,  and  the  pelting  of  a  drenching  rain." 

In  1824  was  established  the  Liberty  Lodge  of  Free- 
masons, with  Colonel  Jesse  Sheldon  as  its  first  master, 
and  Stephens  Baker  as  secretary.  This  lodge  has 
flourished  from  the  first,  and  now  embraces  many  of 
our  leading  citizens. 

In  1867  the  Masons  erected  a  large  brick  building 
at  the  corner  of  Cabot  and  Washington  Streets, 
which  was  then  considered  the  finest  of  its  class  in 
town,  and  cost  over  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The 
Amity  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  was  chartered 
subsequently,  and  occupies  the  hall,  while  stores  and 
numerous  offices  absorb  the  space  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond floors. 

1826.  — May  15th  the  town  lost  a  valued  citizen  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  Abner  Howe,  who  was  born  in  Jaf- 
frey,  2s.  H.,  1781,  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in 
1801.  He  was  eminently  successful  as  a  physician, 
and  interested  in  public  and  private  charities  and 
the  schools.  The  bouse  be  lived  in,  on  Washington 
Street,  is  now  occupied  by  his  son,  Captain  Octavius 
Howe. 

1827.  — Captain  John  Low,  a  one-time  resident  of 
Beverly,  who  died  in  Lyman,  Maine,  in  his  eighty- 
second  year,  raised  a  company  here  for  the  Continen- 
tal army  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and 
at  one  time  kept  a  public  house  near  the  ferry  land- 
ing. 

1829.  —At  the  Farms,  this  year,  a  church  was  or- 
ganized, and  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Knight  ordained 
pastor,  September  2d.  It  started  as  a  "Christian" 
Church,  but  afterwards  became,  under  the  lead  of 
Mr.  Knight,  united  with  the  Baptist  denomination  in 
1S34.  The  cost  of  its  first  house  of  worship,  which 
was  built  of  bricks  from  the  old  factory  at  North 
Beverly,  was  one  thousand  six  hundred  dollars,  and 
it  was  dedicated  February  23,  1 830.  In  1831  it  was 
presented,  by  the  First  Church,  with  a  silver  tankard, 
as  a  token  of  its  love  and  good-will.  Mr.  Knight 
severed  his  pastoral  relations  with  the  church  in  1S34, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert,  then  by  Rev. 
P.  1'.  Sanderson,  March,  1840-42;  Rev.  Sumner 
Hale,  1842-47 ;  Rev.  C.  W.  Bedding,  1848-56;  Rev. 
Samuel  Brooks,  18G7-G0  ;  various  "supplys" 
from  1800-07;  Rev.  J.  W.  Lothrop,  1867-70 ;  Rev. 
Chas.  W.  Flanders,  1870-74;  Rev.  C.  W.  Redding. 
1874-81,  when  he  resigned,  on  account  of  ill  health, 
but  still  resides  at  the  Farms;  Rev.  E.  M.  Shaw,  1881 
-84;  Rev.  J.  I).  Smith,  18K5-K6 ;  Rev.  T.  R.  Reed, 
stated  supply  from  October,  188(1,  to  present  date. 
The  present  church  was  erected  in  1843-44,  at  a  cost 
of  five  thousand  dollars. 

1829-30. — About  this  time,  says  the  annalist  of 
Salem,  the  spirit  for  lyceums  broke  forth,  and  a  con- 
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vention  was  held  in  Topsfield  to  found  a  county  ly- 
ceum.  This  most  valuable  method  of  disseminating 
knowledge  was  publicly  advocated  in  this  town,  and 
the  Beverly  Lyceum  was  one  of  the  very  first  estab- 
lished, by  independent  effort  of  its  citizens.  As 
early  as  1830,  '31  and  '32,  Robert  Rantoul,  Sr.,  deliv- 
ered before  it  his  lectures  on  local  history,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  Stone's  work  on  Beverly.  During 
the  twenty  years  and  more  of  its  existence,  it  was 
ably  supported,  and  many  famous  names  appear 
among  the  lecturers  on  its  platform.  It  is  recorded 
that  Horace  Greeley  and  Elihu  Burritt  each  re- 
ceived fifteen  dollars  for  a  lecture,  and  that  the 
former  was  very  much  surprised  to  receive  an  invita- 
tion to  appear  a  second  time.  George  Bancroft, 
Wendell  Phillips,  Chas.  Sumner  and  Theodore  Park- 
er, received  twelve  dollars  each.  Ex-President 
John  Q.  Adams  lectured  here,  as  also  Miss  Lucy 
Stone,  Wilson  Flagg,  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  Mr.  Thorn- 
dike,  Dr.  W.  C.  Boyden,  Dr.  Augustus  Torrey  and 
others  of  our  townsmen. 

Owing  to  the  rise  of  rival  associations,  the  old  Ly- 
ceum lost  support,  but  the  impulse,  toward  this  form 
of  intellectual  recreation  continued,  and  has  been 
sustained  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  Athemeum  course  of  1860  lectured  Nath'l 
P.  Banks,  Josiah  Quiney,  Jr.,  Dr.  R,  H.  Neale  and 
six  others,  while  invitations  were  extended  to  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  Dr.  T.  D.  Anderson  and  John  G.  Saxe. 

Of  late  years,  the  most  active  promoter  of  lectures 
here  have  been  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Arcanum, 
led  by  Austin  D.  Whitcomb. 

The  earliest  lyceiim  lectures  were  held  in  the  Bris- 
coe Hall,  and  the  later  ones  principally  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  town-house. 

1830-31. — The  introduction  of  coal  into  this  town 
began  about  this  time.  In  October,  1831,  Messrs. 
Pickett  &  Edwards  carted  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety  pounds  of  coal  to  the  hay-scales 
near  the  Old  South,  to  be  weighed,  and  then  to  the 
house  of  Jonathan  Batchelder;  and  also  other  small 
lots  to  a  few  other  individuals.  October,  1834,  forty- 
seven  tons  were  landed  here  from  a  vessel,  of  which 
Capt.  Stephen  Woodbury  was  master.  This  lot  was 
sold  to  forty-three  different  persons  in  the  space  of 
eleven  and  one-half  months.  It  came  in  large  blocks, 
and  had  to  be  broken  up  with  the  top-maul  or  axe, 
to  prepare  it  for  the  stove.  Many  weary,  fretful  hours 
(says  Mr.  Pickett),  were  spent  in  trying  to  make  the 
"strange  stuff"  burn ;  some  would  finally  give  it  up 
in  despair,  but  others  persevered  and  made  it  a  suc- 
cess. At  present,  it  is  estimated,  twelve  thousand 
tons  are  annually  consumed. 

Fuel  at  first  came  (after  the  home  supply  became 
diminished)  from  the  forests  of  Maine;  but  even 
these  are  now  exhausted,  and  wood  is  brought  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

1833. — The  Beverly  Academy,  projected  as  a  pri- 
vate school  by  an  association  of  gentlemen  became, 
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although  its  existence  was  relatively  brief,  an  impor- 
tant- factor  in  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
town. 

In  May  of  this  year,  the  association  purchased 
land  on  the  northeasterly  side  of  Washington  Street, 
and  erected  a  building  in  which,  June  17th,  a  school 
was  opened,  with  Abiel  Abbott,  of  Wilton, N.  II.,  as 
principal,  and  Miss  Mary  11.  Peabody  assistant. 

Chas.  A.  Peabody,  of  Tamworth,  N.  H.  (since  a 
judge  and  a  prominent  citizen  of  New  York  City), 
succeed  Mr.  Abbott  for  one  term,  next  year,  when  Ed- 
ward Bradstreet  assumed  the  position,  retaining  it 
till  June  30,  1S3G. 

A  year  previous,  January  30,  1835,  an  act  of  incor- 
poration had  been  obtained  by  Elliot  Woodbury,  Jo- 
siah  Lovett  2d,  Michael  Whitney  and  their  associates 
and  successors,  as  the  Beverly  Academy. 

The  officers  of  the  Institution  elected  February 
18,  1835,  as  trustees,  were :  Robert  Rantoul,  Josiah 
Lovett  2d,  Elliott  Woodbury,  Albert  Thorndikc, 
William  Endicott,  with  Win.  Endicott  treasurer,  and 
Stephens  Baker  clerk. 

Between  the  years  1836-41,  Thos.  B.  Wtebb  was 
principal,  followed  by  Edward  Appleton,  a  Cam- 
bridge graduate  of  1835.  Valued  assistants  under 
Mr.  West  were:  Miss  Ann  W.  Abbott,  Miss  Mary 
Williams  and  Miss  Mary  T.  Weld. 

After  Mr.  Appleton  came  John  F.  Nourse,  from 
January,  1814,  to  August,  1847,  with  exception  of  two 
terms,  taught  by  James  W.  Boyden. 

From  September,  1817,  to  November,  1854,  Issachar 
Lefavour  was  principal,  with  Miss  Phoebe  E.  Abbott 
as  assistant.  Mr.  Lefavour,  a  graduate  of  Amherst 
College,  who  began  teaching  in  Beverly,  in  1834,  in 
the  old  school-house  at  the  Cove,  purchased  the 
Academy  building  in  1848.  The  building  was  then 
situated  on  the  corner  of  Brown  and  Washington 
Streets,  but  was  removed  thence,  and  is  now  occupied 
as  a  shoe  factory,  on  Park  Street.  Mr.  Lefavour  was 
the  last  to  maintain  the  Academy  here,  and  in  1855 
accepted  a  situation  as  principal  of  the  Ipswich  Gram- 
mar School,  where  he  taught  without  interruption 
nineteen  years.  He  always  remained  a  citizen  of 
Beverly,  however,  and  still  maintains,  after  half  a 
century  of  valuable  service,  an  undiminished  interest 
in  the  cause  of  education.  A  short-lived  academical 
school  was  opened  previous  to  the  above  mentioned, 
in  a  building  on  Washington  Street,  since  removed  to 
Beckford  Street,  where  it  was  used  as  the  Ryal-Side 
School-House,  but  now  owned  and  occupied  as  a 
dwelling-house.  , 

1834— February  21st,  the  Beverly  Anti-Slavery 
Society  was  formed.  There  died  in  Camden,  Maine, 
December  10,  1S34,  a  native  of  Beverly,  Mr.  Robert 
Thorndike,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years  and  five 
months. 

1835. — On  February  5th  Nathan  Dane  departed 
this  life,  who  was  born  in  Ipswich  December  27, 1752. 
Another  lawyer  of  local  eminence,  who  at  one  time" 


studied  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Dane,  closely  followed 
him  at  his  departure, — William  Thorndike,  bom  in 
Beverly  January,  1705,  died  July  12,  1835.  He  fitted 
for  college  at  Phillips  Academy  in  Exeter,  and  grad- 
uated with  distinction  from  Harvard  in  1813.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Essex  bar  in  1811),  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law  in  Bath,  Me.,  but  in  a 
few  years  returned  to  his  native  town  to  engage  in 
mercantile  pursuits.  Here  he  was  elected  to  Jill  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  honor;  he  pronounced  the  Fourth 
of  July  oration  of  181(5,  was  a  representative  at  Gen- 
eral Court  in  182G  and  '27,  and  a  senator  in  1828  and 
four  years  succeeding,  during  the  last  of  which  he 
was  president  of  the  Senate.  He  was  for  several 
years  superintendent  of  the  First  Parish  Sunday- 
school,  and  at  his  death  at  the  head  of  financial  in- 
stitutions in  Boston. 

A  noteworthy  celebration  of  America's  independ- 
ence was  that  of  this  year's  anniversary,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  which  Edward  Everett  delivered  the  oration, 
taking  for  his  theme  the  early  life  of  George  Wash- 
ington. 

An  immense  audience  greeted  him  in  the  Dane 
Street  Church  meeting-house,  where,  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  they  had  tin.'  enviable  pleasure  of  listening  to 
this  distinguished  orator.  After  the  intellectual  feast 
had  concluded,  the  citizens  of  the  town,  with  invited 
guests,  repaired  to  the  Common,  where  a  pavilion  had 
been  erected,  and  there  sat  down  to  a  substantial  din- 
ner. Robert  Rantoul,  Sr.,  presided,  and  among  Unas- 
sembled participants  were  twelve  Revolutionary  sol- 
diers, probably  the  last  survivors  of  those  gallant  sons 
of  liberty  our  town  bail  provided  in  such  numbers. 
Although  many  toasts  were  drunk,  it  is  related  that 
the  president  of  the  occasion  ami  many  influential 
citizens  set  a  commendable  example  of  total  absti- 
nence from  intoxicants. 

Among  the  toasts  was  one  to  the  "  orator  of  the 
day,"  responded  to  by  Mr.  Everett  in  bis  happiest 
vein : — 

"  The  orator  of  the  iluy  :  Tin1  union  of  genius,  talents  anil  industry, 
regulated  by  virtuous  principle,  will  always  command  respect  und  es- 
teem from  a  fiee  mid  enlightened  community.  '1  he  power  of  eloquence, 
when  employed  to  promote  harmony,  union  und  pence  among  frlonda 
anil  neighbor*),  excites  the  must  grateful  feelings  und  merits  the  warm- 
est praise." 

Josiah  Lovett,  2d,  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  fourteen  who  so  wisely  conceived  and  ably  elabor- 
ated the  plan  of  the  celebration,  and  the  Beverly 
Light  Infantry  did  escort  duty  on  the  occasion.  There 
is  a  tradition  current,  now,  at  this  date  fifty  years  re- 
moved from  the  event,  that  there  was  prospect  of  the 
festivities  being  interrupted,  early  in  the.  day,  by  the 
appearance  of  a  "suspicious-looking  Southerner," 
armed  with  pistols.  As  this  gentleman  made  earnest 
enquiry  for  Mr.  Everett,  some  zealous  officials 
promptly  arrested  him  and  took  his  pistols  away  from 
him.  But  when  lie  was  permitted  to  send  a  note  to 
Mr.  Everett,  his  identity  was  established  as  a  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Herald,  at  all  events  not  an  enemy 
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thirsting  for  his  blood,  and  lie  was  promptly  discharg- 
ed and  invited  to  the  dinner. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  August  20,  1835,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  secure  the  change  of  location 
of  the  Eastern  Hail  road,  from  the  east  side  of  Essex 
Bridge  (as  projected)  to  the  west,  and  this  was  com- 
plied with  in  1S37. 

The  old  ways  of  traveling  were  now  to  give  way  to 
the  new  method  with  propulsion  by  steam,  and  at 
the  advent  of  the  iron  horse  came  the  edict  of  ban- 
ishment for  the  antiquated  coach  and  stage,  with 
their  numerous  and  interesting  retinues  of  attendants. 
But  various  stage  and  transportation  lines  were  kept 
up  until  very  recent  times,  the  last  (or  oue  of  the 
last)  being  Trask's  stage  to  Gloucester,  terminated 
within  the  memory  of  many  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion. 

Even  this  solitary  representative  of  the  past, — this 
lumbering  stage  with  its  four  prancing  horses  and 
jolly  driver,  making  its  daily  trips  between  Salem  and 
Gloucester,  awoke  great  interest  all  along  the  line, 
and  gave  us  a  hint  of  what  the  stage-coach  must  have 
been  in  the  hey-day  of  its  existence. 

It  is  a  tradition,  firmly  believed  in  by  all  who  were 
favored  with  a  glimpse  of  Trask  and  his  "turn-out," 
that  the  stage  of  ancient  times  was  a  most  glorious 
thing,  bright  with  varnish,  with  gorgeous  landscapes 
painted  on  its  panels,  numerous  straps  dangling 
temptingly  just  out  of  reach  of  the  small  boy,  and 
mysterious  recesses  within  its  spacious  interior.  And 
the broad-visaged,  rubicund  driver,  with  his  expansive 
smile  and  hearty  ways,  his  long-lashed  whip  that 
could  easily  reach  a  "cut  behind" — but  rarely  did — 
he  was  a  king  on  a  throne,  and,  if  he  were  conscious 
of  the  envy  and  admiration  he  excited,  would  cer- 
tainly have  put  on  kingly  airs. 

The  last  stage  coach  has  now  been  relegated  to  the 
most  neglected  corner  of  shed  and  barn,  its  only 
occupants  the  feathered  bipeds  of  the  farm-yard  ;  for, 
even  in  regions  remote,  that  were  wholly  unknown 
in  the  days  of  its  glory,  such  as  Texas,  California 
and  the  highlands  of  Mexico,  it  has  been  steadily 
pursued  and  persistently  demolished  by  the  iron 
monster — that  first  entere  I  our  territory  as  a  humble 
servitor,  but  now  threatens  to  crush  us  beneath  the 
steel-shod  hoofs  of  monopoly.  The  last  of  the.  old 
stage-drivers  of  the  Boston  line  was  Woodbury  Page, 
who  was  also  the  first  station  agent  here  of  the  rail- 
road company.  His  old  stage,  " The  Rambler,"  was 
for  a  long  time  stored  in  a  barn  on  the  Bancroft  estate, 
which  was  burned  to  the  ground,  with  all  its  contents, 
about  1850.  Woodbury  Page,  though  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  connected,  through  his  mother,  with 
the  Woodburys,  of  Beverly. 

1836- — A  body  of  its  members  retired  from  the 
Dane  Street  Church,  and  organized  as  a  distinct  so- 
ciety, February  8,  1837,  by  the  name  of  the  "  Wash- 
ington Street  Church." 

A  house  of  worship  was  erected,  and  dedicated 


March  29,  1837,  on  which  occasion  religious  services 
were  performed  by  He  v.  David  Oliphaut,  formerly 
pastor  of  the  Third  Congregational. 

The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  William  Bushnell,  in- 
stalled January  3,  1S38,  and  dismissed  May  9,1842. 
Rev.  George  T.  Dole  was  ordained  October  6,  1842, 
and  dismissed  July  1,  1851. 

Rev.  Alonzo  B.  Rich,  installed  December  8,  1852, 
was  dismissed  August  0,  1867.  During  his  ministry 
the  greatest  number  (one  hundred  and  fourteen)  were 
added  to  the  church. 

Rev.  Charles  Van  Norden  was  installed  March  18, 
1868,  and  dismissed  April  14,  1873. 

Rev.  Benson  M.  Frink  was  installed  October  1, 1873, 
and  dismissed  September  30,  1S7G. 

Rev.  William  H.  Davis  was  ordained  July  5,  1877, 
and  dismissed  May  1,  18S4. 

Rev.  William  E.  Strong  was  ordained  July  15,1885, 
and  is  the  present  pastor. 

1840. — The  first  Universalist  Society  was  organized 
February  17,  1840,  with  Daniel  Hildreth,  Stephen 
Iiomans,  Jeremiah  Wallis,  Benjamin  D.  Grant  and 
William  A.  Foster  as  parish  committee.  Among  its 
early  preachers  were  Revs.  John  Prince,  Henry  Ba- 
con, William  Hooper  and  Sylvanus  Cobb,  but  the 
first  settled  pastor  was  Rev.  E.  11.  Webster,  in 
1S43. 

In  184G  a  church  was  erected,  which  was  enlarged 
and  beautified  in  1S63,  and  every  demand  anticipated 
of  the  increasing  needs  of  its  congregation.  After 
Mr.  Webster  came  Rev.  W.  G.  Cambridge,  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  followed  by  Rev.  John  L.  Stephens, 
who  remained  a  year  and  then  withdrew  from  the 
ministry  and  entered  political  life.  He  was  after- 
wards editor  of  the  Kennebec  Journal  and  subsequent- 
ly was  appointed  1 1  nited  States  Minister  to  Uruguay 
and  Paraguay;  and  later  to  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Rev.  Mr.  Washburn «came  to  the  pastorate  in  1847, 
and  continued  till  May,  1851,  when  he  resigned,  on 
account  of  ill-health,  and  died  the  same  year.  Rev. 
Stillman  Barden  occupied  the  pulpit  two  years,  re- 
signed in  1S53,  and  died  in  llockport  in  18115. 

Rev.  L.  W.  Collin  was  pastor  for  two  years,  between 
1853  and '55,  then  resigned  ;  died  in  Barnardston  in 
187!). 

September  19,  1856,  Rev.  John  Nichols  was  settled 
Over  the  church,  ami  continued  in  service  here  for 
eleven  years,  impressing  the  entire  community  with 
the  purity  of  his  life  and  sincerity  of  purpose.  The 
day  of  his  valedictory  sermon  was  also  the  day  of  his 
death,  as  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis  of  the  brain 
that  afternoon,  ami  died  the  same  evening. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Whitney  was  ordained  July  24,  1867, 
and  resigned  in  April,  1872.  In  November,  1872, 
the  Rev.  J.  N.  Emery  was  installed,  remaining  here 
until  1884,  and  is  now  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  Like  his 
predecessors,  he  acquired  the  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  and  exerted  an  influence  for  good.  From 
1884-85  Rev.  E.  W.  Prebble  preached  here,  and  Rev. 
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Charles  S.  Nickerson  in  18S6.J  but  at  present  (1887) 
there  is  no  settled  pastor. 

The  present  congregation  numbers  about  three 
hundred  individuals.  There  is  a  well-attended  Sun- 
day-school, of  which  one  of  our  influential  citizens, 
Samuel  Porter,  was  (until  1SSG)  superintendent  for 
thirty  years. 

1840. — In  the  great  Whig  campaign  of  this  year 
Beverly  partook  of  the  general  excitement.  The 
population  of  the  Farms  and  Cove  marched  to  the 
Centre  in  procession,  with  banners  flying,  and  on  the 
day  of  the  great  convention  at  Charlestown  the  town 
seemed  almost  entirely  deserted,  so  universal  was  the 
attendance. 

1S41. — All  town-meetings,  previous  to  179$,  had 
been  held  in  the  First  Parish  meeting-house,  but  in 
this  year  a  building  was  erected  as  a  town  and  school- 
house  combined.  In  town-meeting  March  12,  1798, 
"  the  committee  appointed  to  view  and  report  the  dis- 
position of  the  rooms  in  the  new  Grammar  School- 
house  find  the  large  chamber  in  the  upper  story  in 
said  house  (with  another  row  of  benches),  will  accom- 
modate one  hundred  and  forty  persons,  and  therefore 
recommend  that  this  chamber  in  future  be  appropri- 
ated to  and  occupied  for  the  purposes  of  town-meet- 
ings and  town  affairs,  and  that  the  western  room  be 
appropriated  more  immediately  for  the  use  of  the 
selectmen  and  assessors. 

"X.  B. —  In  case  of  a  very  full  meeting  it  may  be 
adjourned  to  the  meeting-house." 

It  was  then  voted  that  "  All  future  town-meetings 
shall  be  warned  and  holden  in  the  chamber  in  the 
new  Grammar  School-house,  known  by  name  of  the 
Town  Hall,  instead  of  the  place  they  are  now  held.'' 

This  old  town  hall  stood  on  the  hill  back  of  the 
present  Briscoe  school-house,  was  of  two  stories  in 
height,  with  a  cupola  and  bell.  In  1S42  it  was  given 
over  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Grammar  School,  and 
was  thereafter  known  as  P.riscoe  Hall,  until  1874. 
In  1841,  with  a  portion  of  the  United  States  surplus 
assigned  the  town  it  purchased  the  Thorndikc  man- 
sion, which  was  built  by  Andrew  Cabot  some  sixty 
years  previously,  and  lilted  it  up  for  the  uses  of  the 
town  officials,  with  a  large  hall  for  public  meetings. 
This  edifice  was  a  beautiful  example  of  the  best 
buildings  of  the  period  of  its  construction,  and  long 
stood  an  ornament  to  the  business  centre  of  the 
town. 

It  was  opened  to  the  public  October  2G,  1841,  with 
religious  exercises  and  an  address  by  Robert  Rantoul, 
Jr.,  who,  though  at  first  opposed  to  its  purchase, 
gracefully  admitted  his  mistake.  The  work  of  alter- 
ation was  ably  supervised  by  a  committee  of  citizens, 
of  whom  the  only  survivor  is  Augustus  X.  Clark,  who 
lias,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  been  prominent  in  works 
for  the  welfare  of  the  town.  This  hall,  at  various 
times  enlarged  and  improved,  answered  the  needs  of 
the  community  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Put  the 
growing  demands  for  hall  ami  library  space,  for  rooms 


in  which  to  transact  town  affairs,  and  greater  security 
of  property,  necessitated  its  enlargement  in  1874. 
The  lines  of  the  original  structure  were  obliterated, 
but  ample  accomodations  were  secured  for  all  t lie 
purposes  of  town  business.  The  cost  of  the  later 
alteration  was  about  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

The  Thorndikc  property,  which  included  a  garden 
of  great  attractiveness,  and  extended  from  Cabot  to 
Lovett  Streets,  was  thrown  open  to  occupation,  at  the 
time  of  its  purchase  by  the  town,  and  is  now  covered 
by  some  of  our  finest  estates, 

A  grandson  of  Rev,  Thomas  Blowers  (second  minis- 
ter of  the  First  Parish)  died  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1842,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years.  He  was 
the  oldest  surviving  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and 
had  long  occupied  an  eminent  judicial  position. 

1845-46. — The  Mexican  war  was  more  unpopular 
in  Beverly  than  the  War  of  1812,  and  there  were  few 
enlistments  of  our  citizens.  These,  it  is  believed, 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army  :  Thos.  J.  Pous- 
land  (who  was  among  the  missing  in  the  last  war  ot 
the  rebellion) ;  Joseph  Bradshaw  and  Charles  F. 
Dodge.  Mr.  Bradshaw  (now  seventy-two  years  old, 
and  Mr.  Dodge,  who  is  about  ten  years  his  junior,  re- 
ceive pensions  from  the  general  government,  under 
the  new  law.  Mr.  Dodge,  who  is  still  hale  and 
hearty,  and  who  diligently  pursues  his  vocation,  as  a 
builder,  retains  vivid  recollections  of  the  most  event- 
ful scenes  of  the  Mexican  invasion.  He  enlisted  in 
December,  184G,  in  the  battery  of  mountain-howitzers 
which  became  so  famous  as  ".Reno's  Battery  "  in  the 
operations  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  As  he  was  with 
the  troops  under  General  Scott,  he  was  at  the  bom- 
bardment of  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  first  landed  on 
Mexican  soil,  ami  marched  thence  up  the  mountain 
slopes  to  Cerro  Gordo.  In  this  famous  pass  of  Ccrro 
Gordo  the  Mexicans,  under  Santa  Anna,  were  strong- 
ly posted,  with  a  numerous  force,  and  guns  guarding 
every  possible  approach.  Contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  enemy,  General  Scott  did  not  inarch  di- 
rectly into  the  yawning  jaws  of  the  gorge,  where  cer- 
tain destruction  awaited  him  and  his  army,  but  spent 
several  days  in  opening  a  road  along  one  of  the  high 
and  apparently  inaccessible  hills,  in  this  manner 
flanking  the  strongest  batteries  and  forcing  the  Mexi- 
cans to  retreat  in  confusion. 

This  masterly  move  won  the  admiration  of  all  the 
old  soldiers,  many  of  whom  had  been  with  the  dash- 
ing Taylor  at  Monterey  and  Bucna  Vista,  and  were 
disposed  to  murmur  at  Scott's  slow  advances.  But 
this  was  the  secret,  perhaps  of  his  success,  for  the 
lives  of  his  men  were  precious  to  him,  not,  only  for 
their  own  sakes,  but  on  account  of  the  small  force 
with  which  he  was  making  this  invasion. 

Mr.  Dodge  was  detailed  to  go  back  to  communicate 
with  the  lieutenant  of  his  company,  and  in  doing  so 
saw  the  brave  General  Shields,  who  was  lying  on  a 
hillside  desperately  wounded,  lie  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  General  Shields  thirty  years  later,  in  1S7S, 
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on  the  occasion  of  a  lecture  delivered  here  by  the  lat- 
ter, when  they  spent  several  hours  in  recounting  the 
scenes  through  which  they  had  passed  together,  and 
Mr.  Dodge  occupied  a  place  on  the  platform,  while 
the  General  gave  his  lecture  on  the  war.  In  the  great  ! 
inarch  up  the  slopes  of  the  plateau  to  the  table-laud, 
through  Jalapa,  Perote  and  Fuebla,  and  in  the  .strat- 
egic operations  about  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  Mr. 
Dodge  was  in  constant  service.  In  addition  to  Cerro 
Gordo,  he  was  in  the  battles  of  Contreras,  Churubusco, 
Chapultepec  and  the  city  of  Mexico. 

When  the  brave  Reno  was  wounded  the  command 
of  the  battery  devolved  upon  Beauregard,  for  whom, 
as  well  as  Pillow  and  Scott,  he  had  great  admiration. 
For  General  Scott,  indeed,  he  had  that  fervent  admi- 
ration understood  only  by  one  who  participated  in 
the  desperate  conflicts  on  Mexican  soil,  when  the 
great  general  so  successfully  led  that  little  army  of 
ten  thousand  against  such  overwhelming  odds  and 
into  the  heart  of  a  country  swarming  with  enemies. 
Our  townsman  was  one  of  the  first  through  the  breach 
in  the  western  wall  of  Chapultepec,  but  declares  that 
General  Scott  was  on  the  castle  esplanade  almost  as 
soon,  looking  about  solicitously  for  the  wounded  and 
complimenting  the  boys  on  their  gallant  ami  success- 
ful charge. 

After  Chapultepec  had  been  carried,  the  city  of 
Mexico  was  virtually  in  Scott's  possession,  for  the 
guns  of  the  castle  on  its  rock-ribbed  hill  commanded 
every  portion.  Put  the  enthusiastic  soldiers  dashed 
down  the  sides  of  the  hill  and  along  the  great  aque- 
duct away  from  Chapultepec  to  the  city,  charging  in 
and  out  its  hundred  arches,  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
ancient  Aztec-stronghold.  They  carried  thegatesand 
overcame  some  of  the  barricades,  when  night  fell 
about  them  and  necessitated  a  halt ;  but  they  held 
what  they  had  captured,  and  completed  the  conquest 
on  the  morrow.  One  of  the  guns  of  the  battery  to 
which  Mr.  Dodge  was  attached  was  taken  by  General 
(then  Lieutenant)  Grant  into  the  tower  of  a  church, 
and  this  mountain  howitzer  figures  conspicuously  in 
the  account  of  the  doings  of  Grant  at  that  time.  Dur- 
ing the  American  occupation  of  Mexico  Mr.  Dodge 
twice  performed  the  journey  between  Vera  Cruz  and 
the  city  of  Mexico  and  return  ;  once  in  doing  e.-xort 
duty  after  the  Mexican  surrender.  This  is  but  one 
episode,  briefly  sketched,  of  a  single  soldier  of  Bever- 
ly; could  the  history  of  each  one's  adventures  be 
given,  it  would  fill  a  volume. 

1848-49.—"  The  Ca  lifomtca  Fever."— Through 
the  acquisition  of  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  California, 
a  vast  territory  was  thrown  open  to  exploration,  as 
the  outcome  of  the  Mexican  War.  The  great  excite- 
ment over  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  was  felt 
in  Beverly  as  in  few  other  places,  the  majority  of  its 
male  inhabitants  being  fishermen,  or  connected  in 
some  way  with  maritime  affairs. 

It  was  at  least  twenty  years  prior  to  this  event  that  gold 
was  brought  from  the  Pacific  coast  by  Capt.  John  Brad- 


shaw,  who  got  it  of  the  Indians  in  trade.  It  was  in 
the  form  of  gold-dust,  of  a  coarser  grain  than  the  Af- 
rican gold,  and  of  a  different  color.  Capt.  Bradshaw, 
who  claimed  to  be  the  first  to  hoist  the  American  flag 
on  the  Northwest  coast,  traded  there  for  many  years  ; 
he  used  to  refit  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  Dana's  "Two  Years  before  the  Mast."  Mr. 
Joseph  D.  Tuck  was  postmaster  during  this  period, 
and  says  the  great  event  of  this  time  was  the  arrival  of 
the  first  mail  acros-  the  Isthmus  from  California.  The 
rate  for  letter  postage  was  forty  cents  per  ounce,  yet 
smnc  gold-dust  and  even  grains  of  the  precious  metal 
found  its  way  through  the  mails  to  expectant  friends 
of  the  far-distant  miners.  Although  the  gold  country 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent  and  in  a  region 
almost  inaccessible,  yet  neither  distance  nor  prospec- 
tive danger  deterred  our  hards'  population  from  mak- 
ing the  venture.  They  had  faced  the  dangers  of  the 
seas  for  years,  and  a  voyage  around  the  Horn  was  to 
them  a  matter  of  small  moment. 

Of  those  who  had  determined  to  seek  the  golden 
country,  many  united  in  purchasing  and  fitting  out 
vessels.  One  party  started  on  the  overland  journey 
across  Texas,  but  some  of  them  died  of  cholera  at 
Corpus  Christ!,  and  the  others  were  obliged  to  return 
and  seek  a  more  practicable  route. 

There  was  then  norailroad  reaching  out  westwardly 
across  the  .Mississippi,  and  only  the  trail  was  known 
across  Texas  and  New  Mexico  opened  by  American 
soldiers  a  year  or  two  previously.  Even  this  was  lit- 
tle known,  the  territory  through  which  it  led  having 
then  but  recently  been  acquired  from  .Mexico.  The 
first  vessel  to  lit  for  California,  it  is  said,  was  the  brig 
"Sterling,"  Capt.  Edmund  Gallop,  whose  residence 
was  at  the  Cove. 

The  second  party  sailed  from  Salem  in  the  "  Eliza- 
beth ; ''  in  1850  the  "  Metropolis,"  Capt.  Jolyi  C-  Ben- 
nett. Various  parties  were  fitted  out,  in  fact,  Bev- 
erly's population  being  greatly  depleted.  If  a  man 
could  not  go  himself,  he  would,  perhaps,  invest  in 
another's  venture,  and  sometimes  two  or  more  would 
combine  to  lit  out  a  man  who  had  no  capital  other 
than  his  brain  and  muscle.  A  frequent  question  of  those 
times  was:  "  Don't  you  want  half  a  man?"  meaning 
a  half-interest  in  some  miner's  adventure. 

The  most  important  venture  was  made  by  forty  men 
of  the  county,  thirty-six  of  whom  belonged  to  Beverly, 
who  purchased  and  fitted  for  a  long  sea-voyage,  the 
new  and  fine  barque  " San  Francisco,"  of  320  tons, 
then  just  built  in  Portland. 

They  chose  Capt.  Thomas  Remmonds  as  master, 
John  G.  Butman  as  chief  mate,  and  Andrew  Larcom 
second  mate.  They  set  sail  from  Beverly,  these  later 
Argonauts  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece,  with  as  lit- 
tle concern  for  the  vast  voyage  ahead  of  them  as  now 
we  of  the  present  generation  would  take  palace-car 
for  "  Frisco."  They  were  five  months  on  the  voyage, 
doubled  the  Horn, .coasted  the  western  shore  of  the  two 
continents,  and  arrived  at.  their  destination  without, 
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mishap,  for  they  were  sailors  all,  and  nearly  every 
man  capable  of  taking  charge  of  the  vessel. 

They  landed  first  in  San  Francisco,  and  then  went 
up  to  Sacramento,  where  they  shared  out  their  provi- 
sions, sold  their  vessel  at  a  great  sacrifice,  and 
went  into  the  mines.  The  story  of  their  adventures 
has  been  practically  repeated  a  thousand  times;  in 
fine,  they  did  not  find  the  golden  treasure  they  had 
dreamed  of,  and  few  of  them  returned  with  much  to 
show  for  their  labors.  They  could  have  made  more 
in  California  at  labor  in  the  woods  and  fields,  for  wood 
that  anyone  might  cut  brought  sixteen  dollars  a  cord, 
and  labor  was  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per  day. 

Many  of  them  remai  ned  two  years ;  some  even  stayed 
from  ten  to  twenty  years;  but  the  homeward  migra- 
tion soon  commenced.  Most  of  them  returned  via 
the  Isthmus,  and  suffered  terribly.  One  of  our  citi- 
zens. Samuel  O.  Gallop,  broke  his  leg  on  the  Isthmus, 
aud  died  of  the  accident  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Larcom  and  a  companion  came  across  Nicara- 
gua, in  an  ox-cart,  with  two  Indian  guides,  who 
couldn't  speak  a  word  of  English.  As  they  spoke  no 
Spanish,  their  course  was  sometimes  a  difficult  one 
and  their  adventures  amusing,  as  well  as  sometimes 
dangerous.  Mr.  Larcom,  who  is  now  living  at  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  who  i.s  one  of  our  keenest  sportsmen 
yet,  was  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  in  ISol,  when  the 
ship  "  Friendship  "  was  taken  by  native  pirates  who 
killed  some  of  the  crew  and  drove  the  rest  overboard. 
The  crew  of  his  skip,  the  "  James  Monroe,''  retook 
the  abandoned  vessel  after  a  lively  light  with  the 
pirates  and  brought  her  home.  Mr.  Larcom  is  prob- 
ably the  only  survivor  who  participated  in  this  light  ; 
and  there  are  but  seven  others,  living  in  town,  who 
went  in  the  "San  Francisco"  around  the  Horn; 
Albert,  Charles  and  Edward  Perry,  Charles  Pickett, 
Daniel  Wallis,  Thos.  D.  Davis  and  Josiah  Bennett. 
Many  of  the  original  "Forty-niners"  died  on  the 
voyage  or  at  the  mines,  and  but  few  are  left  of  those 
who  returned. 

1851. — Bass  River  Lodge  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  installed  at  Bell's  Hall,  February  21st, 
by  XI.  W,  ll.  Master  Usher.  A  hall  built  for  its  use  in 
1S57  was  destroyed  by  fire  187o,  but  in  1S74-7.5,  the 
line  block  now  owned  by  the  Order  was  erected,  at  a 
COBt  of  about  sixty-five  thousand  dollars.  It  is  sit- 
uated opposite  the  town-hall,  is  of  brick,  with  trim- 
mings of  granite,  and  contains,  besides  the  halls  used 
by  the  lodge,  some  of  the  most  eligible  store-space  in 
town.  The  post-oflice  occupies  the  entire  rear  half  of 
the  lower  floor,  with  entrances  from  Wallis  and 
Thorndike  Streets. 

The  lodge  now  numbers  about  four  hundred  mem- 
bers, its  receipts  during  its  existence  have  been  large, 
and  its  expenditures  for  benefits  and  charities  on  a 
generous  scale- 

The  auxiliary  Friendship  Lodge  of  the  Daughters 
of  Rebecca  was  installed  January  10,  1870,  and  the 
Summit  Encampment  September  20,  1870. 


1852. — August  7th,  this  year,  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr. 
died,  in  Washington,  a  biographical  sketch  of  whom 
is  elsewhere  given  in  this  volume.  It  needs  no  mention, 
perhaps,  that  the  greatest  in  the  land  brought  their 
tributes  here  and  laid  them  on  Rantoul's  grave.  In 
the  United  States  Senate,  Charles  Sumner  sketched 
his  career  and  pronounced  his  eulogy: 

"IIo  was  bciii  August  13th,  1805,  at  Beverly,  the  homo  of  Nathan 
Dune,  author  of  the  immortal  ordinance  by  which  freedom  was  made  a 
perpetual  heirloom  in  the  broad  region  of  the  Northwest.  Here,  under 
happy  auspices  of  family  and  neighborhood,  lie  commenced  life.  Hero 
his  excellent  father,  honored  for  his  public  services,  venerable  also  with 
years  and  flowing  silver  locks,  yet  lives  to  mourn  his  last  surviving  son. 

"The  wul  fortune  of  Curko  is  renewed  :  ho  who  should  have  been  as 
posterity  is  now  to  this  father  in  tho  place  of  ancestor. 

"The  death  of  such  a  man,  so  suddenly,  in  mid-career,  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  arrest  attention  and  to  furnish  admonition.  From  the  love  of 
family,  tho  attachment  of  friends  and  the  regard  of  fellow-citizens  he 
has  been  removed.  Leaving  behind  the  cares  of  life,  the  concerns  of 
State  and  the  wretched  strifes  of  party,  he  has  ascended  to  those  man- 
sions where  there  is  no  strife,  or  concern,  or  care.  At  last  he  stands  face 
to  face  in  Ilis  presence  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom.  You  and  I,  sir, 
and  all  of  us,  must  follow  soon.  God  grant  that  we  may  go  with  equal 
consciousness  of  duty  well  done." 

Tlie  offering  of  Whittier  has  become  a  part  of  the 
permanent  literature  of  our  country,  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  his  poetry;  yet  we  must  be  pardoned  if 
we  quote  it  here  entire  ;  for  it  belongs  to  us,  who 
dwell,- 

Here,  "where  his  breezy  hills  of  home 
Look  out  upon  hit.  sail-white  seas — " 

this  noble  poem ;  a  joint  legacy  of  tho  bard  of  free- 
dom and  its  eloquent  advocate. 

"  RANTOUL." 
11  One  <lay,  along  tho  electric  wire 

His  manly  word  fur  Freedom  sped  ; 
"We  came  cext  morn  :  that  tongue  of  firo 
Said  only,  "  Ho  who  spake  is  dead  I  " 

Dead  !  while  his  voice  was  living  yet, 
In  echoes  round  the  pillared  dome  ! 
Dead  !  while  his  blotted  page  lay  wet 
With  themes  of  state  ami  loves  of  home  ! 

Dead  !  in  that  crowning  grace  of  time, 

That  triumph  of  life's  zenith  hour ! 
Dead  !  whjte  we  watched  his  manhood's  prime 
Break  from  tho  -low  bud  into  flower  ! 

Dead  I  he  so  great,  and  strong,  and  wise, 

While  the  mean  thousands  yet  drew  breath  ; 
How  deepened,  through  Iho  dread  surprise, 
The  mystery  aud  the  awn  of  death  ! 

From  tho  high  place  whereon  our  votes 

Had  borne  him,  clear,  calm,  earnest,  fell 
His  first  words,  like  the  prelude  notes 
Of  some  great  anthem  yet  to  a  well, 

Wo  seemed  to  see  our  flag  unfurled, 

Our  champion  waiting  in  his  place 
Fur  the  last  bat  (Jo  of  the  world,— 
The  Armageddon  of  the  race. 

Through  him  we  hoped  to  speak  tho  word 

Which  wins  the  freedom  of  a  land  ; 
And  lift,  fur  human  right,  tho  sword 
Which  dropped  from  Hampden's  dying  hand. 

For  ho  had  eat  at  Sidney's  feet, 

And  walked  with  I'ym  aud  Vane  apart  ; 
And,  through  the  centuries,  felt  the  beat 
Of  Freedom's  march  in  Cromwell's  heart. 
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He  knew  the  paths  the  worthies  held, 

Where  England's  host  and  wisest  trod ; 
Ami,  lingering,  ilnmk  the  springs  that  welled 

Beneath  the  touch  of  Milton's  rod. 

No  wihl  enthusiast  of  the  right, 

Self-poised  ami  clear,  he  showed  ulway 
The  coolness  of  his  northern  night, 

The  ripe  repose  of  autumn's  day. 

His  steps  were  slow,  yet  forward  still 
He  pressed  where  others  paused  or  failed  ; 

The  calm  star  clouth  with  constant  will, — 
The  restless  meteor  flashed  and  paled  ! 

Skilled  in  its  subtlest  wile,  he  knew 

And  owned  the  higher  ends  of  Law  ; 
Still  rose  majestic  on  his  view 

The  awful  Shape  the  schoolman  saw. 

Her  heme  the  heart  of  God  ;  her  voice 

The  choral  harmonies  whereby 
The  stars,  through  all  their  spheres,  rejoice, 

The  rhythmic  rule  of  earth  and  tky  ! 

We  saw  his  great  powers  misapplied 

To  poor  ambitions  ;  yet,  through  all, 
We  saw  him  take  the  weaker  side 

And  right  the  w  ronged,  and  free  the  thrall. 

Now,  looking  o'er  the  frozen  North 

For  one  like  him  in  word  and  act,  " 

To  call  her  old,  free  spirit  forth, 

And  give  her  faith  the  life  of  fact, — : 

To  break  her  parly  bunds  of  shame, 

And  labor  with  the  zeal  of  him 
To  make  the  Democratic  name 

Of  Liberty  the  synonyme,— 

We  sweep  the  land  from  hill  to  strand, 

We  seek  the  strong,  the  w  ise,  the  brave, 
Aud,  sad  of  heart,  return  to  stand 

Iu  silence  by  a  new-made  grave  ! 

There,  where  his  breezy  hills  of  homo 

Look  out  upon  his  sail-white  seas, 
The  sounds  of  winds  and  waters  come, 

And  shape  themselves  to  words  like  these  : 

H  Why,  murmuring,  mourn  that  he,  whose  power 

Was  lent  to  party  over-long, 
Heard  the  still  «  hisper  at  the  hour 

He  set  his  foot  on  Party  w  rong  ? 

"  The  human  lifu  that  closed  so  well 

No  la j  Be  of  folly  now  can  stain  ; 
The  lips  whence  Freedom's  protest  fell 

No  meaner  thought  can  now  profane. 

"  Mightier  than  living  voice  hl«  grave 

That  lofty  protest  litters  o'er  ; 
Through  roaring  wind  and  smiling  wave 

It  speaks  his  hate  of  wrong  once  more. 

"Men  of  the  North  !  your  weak  regret 

Is  wasted  here  ;  arise  and  pay 
To  freedom  and  to  him  your  debt 

liy  following  where  he  led  the  way  !" 

1853. — The  Beverly  Insurance  Company  was  incor- 
porate'!, with  a  capital  of  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Frederick  W.  Choate  was  president  lor  many  years. 
About  1880  the  stock  was  sold  at  par  to  gentlemen  of 
Boston,  and  the  name  changed  to  the  Merchants'  In- 
surance Company,  with  C'has.  H.  Fuller,  president, 
and  Elisha  Whitney,  secretary,  doing  business  in 
Boston  till  1886. 

The  Last  Survivok  ok  the  Revolution. — In 
the  year  18-34  expired  the  last  (as  diligent  inquiry, 


and  thorough  examination  of  the  records  and  muster- 
rolls  inform  us)  of  Beverly's  Revolutionary  heroes. 

Mark  Morse,  who  died  March  IS,  1854,  at  the  great 
age  of  ninety-six,  was  a  private  in  Capt.  John  Low's 
Company,  in  Col.  Hutchinson's  Regiment,  August 
1,  177."),  according  to  the  muster-roll  of  that  date, 
which  is  still  preserved  at  the  State  House  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Morse  was  a  respected  resident  of  that  part  of 
Beverly  known  as  the  Cove,  and  lived  in  the  house 
(still  standing)  on  Ober  Street,  just  west  of  its  junc- 
tion with  Woodbury  Street.  It  is  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  spot  on  which  Humphrey  Woodbury 
(about  1(330)  built  one  of  the  first  houses  in  Beverly; 
a  section  rich  in  reminiscence,  and  the  home  of  many 
of  the  hardy  fishermen  that  once  materially  contri- 
buted to  the  wealth  of  Beverly. 

It  is,  the  historian  is  well  aware,  contrary  to  the 
popular  opinion  that  any  survivor  of  the  Revolution 
abode  with  us  beyond  1850.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
seventy-filth  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington, 
in  18-30,  but  two  survivors  of  that  fight  are  mentioned 
as  among  the  living:  Jonathan  Harrington,  of  Lex- 
ington, aged  ninety-two,  and  Amos  Baker,  of  Lincoln, 
aged  ninety-four.  These  honored  men  sat  on  the 
platform,  the  chief  guests  of  the  occasion,  and  were 
feelingly  alluded  to  by  the  speakers. 

In  the  town  records,  between  1S20-30,  are  many  al- 
lusions to  the  demise  of  Revolutionary  veterans,  be- 
coming less  and  less  frequent  beyond  the  thirties  and 
forties,  and  ceasing  entirely  within  forty  years  of  the 
present  time.  In  1822  (to  cite  a  lew  illustrious  names) 
Col.  John  Francis  died,  aged  sixty-eight;  he  was 
wounded  in  the  war  ami  received  a  small  pension. 
Aaron  Francis,  his  brother,  died  1825,  aged  seventy- 
four,  an  officer  in  the  Revolution.  The  year  follow- 
ing died  Teter  Glover,  aged  eighty-five.  In  1821  Asa 
Herrick,  aged  seventy-nine.  Capt.  Hugh  Mill,  our 
famous  privateer,  deceased  182'J,  at  the  ripe  old  age 
of  eighty-eight.  The  same  year,  Jeffrey  Thissell,  at 
seventy-four. 

In  1833,  at  the  ago  of  ninety-one,  departed  Surah 
Wycr,  a  sister  of  tin-  brothers  Francis.  Sergt.  William 
Taylor  Manning,  a  Virginian  by  birth,  but  long  a 
resident  of  Beverly,  died  in  J  S.'JS,  aged  eighty-one. 
f?ergt.  Manning  served  throughout  the  war,  and  tit  the 
close  received  an  honorable'  discharge  signed  by 
Washington,  bespeaking  his  worth  and  merit.  In 
1842,  the  year  Stone's  "  History  of  Beverly  "  was  pub- 
lished, casual  mention  is  made  of  a  Revolutionary 
soldier,  Ebenczer  Rea.  According  to  the  muster-roll 
of  November,  1776,  he  was  then  enlisted.  He  died 
November  11,  1843,  aged  eighty-three.  Upon  his 
tomb-stone,  to  be  seen  in  the  second  cemetery,  is  in- 
scribed:  "He  was  beloved  and  honoured  all  his  life 
and  lamented  in  death  as  the  true  friend,  the  upright 
and  patriotic  citizen,  the  enlightened  and  devoted 
Christian  ;  "  but  no  mention  is  made  of  his  war 
record.  He  lived  in  the  old  house  at  the  Cove,  on 
Hale  Street,  still  known  as  the  Rca-house,  the  oldest 
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in  that  neighborhood,  perhaps  in  the  town,  built  by 
one  of  the  first  Thorndikes,  and  a  fine  example  of 
the  colonial  architecture.  Ebenezer  Ilea's  father 
was  Capt.  Joseph  Rea,  who  was  one  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary committee  of  correspondence,  and  commanded 
the  company  enlisted  in  Beverly  and  Lynn  which 
went  to  the  aid  of  Washington  in  New  Jersey.  Capt. 
Ebenezer  was  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington,  and,  it  is  said,  used  to  relate  many 
anecdotes  of  events  that  transpired  in  town  during 
the  war. 

After  serving  in  the  army,  be  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies,  in  the  "Resource,"  with  Capt.  Richard  Ober, 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  and  car- 
ried into  Jamaica.  He  was  not  confined  closely,  but 
was  transferred  with  other  sailors  to  the  "Pelican,"  a 
British  man-of-war  which  foundered  at  sea,  four  of 
the  crew  being  lost.  He  obtained  his  liberty  in  17S2, 
and  arrived  safely  home,  to  dwell  with  his  neighbors 
during  sixty  years  of  comparative  peace. 

Rev.  Elisha  S.  Williams,  at  one  time  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  who  died  in  Beverly  in  184"), 
aged  eighty-seven  years,  four  months,  was  a  soldier 
under  Washington.  The  last  of  these  patriots,  prob- 
ably, next  to  Mark  Morse,  was  Josiah  Foster,  who 
died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  in  1849.  Mr.  Foster 
was  one  of  the  captured  crew  of  the  snow  "Diana," 
imprisoned  in  Mill  Prison,  England,  in  1781.  By  no 
means  complete,  this  scattering  record  of  "Revolu- 
tioners"  is  given  merely,  to  indicate  the  probable 
survivors,  at  different  periods,  of  that  most  important 
epoch  of  our  history. 

1858. — October  24th,  Robert  Rantoul,  deceased,  in 
his  eightieth  year. 

To  the  faithful  portraiture  following,  from  the 
skilled  and  loving  hand  of  Be  v.  Dr.  A.  P.  Pi  a  body,  who 
knew  so  intimately  the  departed,  little  may  be  added. 

"Robert  Rantoul  was  the  son  of  Robert  Rantoul  (a 
native  of  Scotland,  who  early  became  an  American 
citizen,  was  a  shipmaster, and  was  lost  at  sea  in  17*3), 
and  of  Mary,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Mary  (Lam- 
bert) Preston,  of  Salem.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
wii>  lmrn  in  .Salem,  November  2:i,  1778.  The  eldest 
child  of  a  family  left  with  a  scanty  competence,  it  was 
the  ambition  of  his  boyhood  to  relieve  his  mother's 
burdens,  and  to  minister  to  her  support  and  comfort, 
and  after  a  short  but  thorough  apprenticeship,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  he  invested  bis  small  patrimony  in 
the  establishment  of  a  druggist's  shop  in  Beverly. 
He  understood  his  business,  was  diligent,  frugal  and 
enterprising,  obtained  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
his  townsmen,  and  remained  in  his  original  calling 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  till  forced  to  abandon  it 
by  the  pressure  of  various  public  trusts  and  duties 
which  demanded  and  filled  his  whole  time,  till,  in  a 
late  old  age,  lie  yielded  to  disabling  infirmity.  Mean- 
while lie  had  acquired  not  wealth,  but  property  amply 
sufficient  for  his  comfortable  living,  and  bis  never 
stinted  charities. 


In  1801  he  married  Joanna,  daughter  of  John  ami 
Elizabeth  (Herrick)  Lovett,  of  Beverly,  whose  pre- 
eminently lovely  character  gave  grace  and  happiness 
to  bis  home  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  whose  pre- 
cious memory  has  an  enduring  place  in  the  hearts  of 
all  that  knew  her. 

Shortly  after  his  marriage  he  built,  on  a  beautiful 
site  near  the  seashore,  the  bouse  in  which  be  lived  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  and  which  is  still  in  the  posses- 
sion and  occupancy  of  his  only  surviving  daughter. 

Of  Mr.  RantouFs  public  life  the  following  synopsis 
is  an  authentic,  and  probably  a  full  record.  It  would 
hardly  permit  of  being  fuller:  He  was  an  overseer  of  the 
poor  of  Bev  erly  from  1804  to  18/34,  when  he  resigned, 
having  written  fifty  consecutive  annual  reports;  a 
justice  of  the  peace  and  acting  trial  justice  for  the 
town  from  1808  until  his  death  in  1858,  as  well  as 
parish  clerk  of  the  First  Parish  for  the  same  period, 
and  deacon  of  the  First  Church,  for  forty-six  years 
before  bis  death  ;.  an  original  and  life-long  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Temperance  Society  from  its  incep- 
tion in  1812;  was,  from  1830  to  1S51  inclusive,  an 
original  trustee,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Education  of  the  Blind;  represented 
the  town  in  the  General  Court  for  the  years  from 
1800  to  1S19,  from  1823  to  1827  and  from  1828  to  1833 
inclusive,  having  been  chosen  a  Senator  from  Essex 
County  for  the  years  1820,  '21  and  '22, — a  total  legis- 
lative term  of  twenty-five  years;  was  captain  of  the 
Light  Infantry  Company  of  Beverly  from  1805  to 
1809;  and  first  lieutenant  of  the  Coast-guard  Artillery 
Company  in  1814—1.5;  was  for  sonic  years  one  of  the 
county  commissioners  of  highways,  and  presented,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  town,  August  SI,  1824,  an  address 
to  Lafayette  on  his  tour  through  Beverly;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  committee  lor  forty  years;  a  member 
of  two  State  Conventions  which  have  been  held 
(1820  and  1853)  for  amending  the  Constitution  of 
Massachusetts,  and  called  the  latter  to  order;  and, 
after  reaching  his  majority  in  1700,  attended  every 
annual  town  meeting  but  one,  and  nearly  every  town 
meeting  held  in  Beverly,  until  LS54,  a  period  of  fifty- 
live  years. 

It  may  well  be  inferred  from  this  list  that  bis  was  a 
pre-eminently  busy  life,  especially  as  it  was  his  uni- 
form habit  to  do  thoroughly  to  the  full  measure  of  his 
ability  whatever  he  undertook  to  do.  For  many 
years,  as  justice  of  the  peace,  he  had  probably  ninc- 
tenths  of  the.  business  of  Beverly  and  the  smaller 
adjacent  towns,  and  his  office  became  a  well-known 
and  frequented  court-room.  At  tin;  same  time,  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  laws  actually  in  force  made 
him  a  safe  and  wise  counsellor,  and  he  was  constantly 
called  upon  for  his  opinion  and  advice,  which  was 
always  given  gratuitously,  and  always  with  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  disputes  and  superseding  litigation. 
During  the  greater  part  of  his  service  in  the  Legisla- 
ture he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts, 
and  in  that  capacity  it  was  bis  wont  to  audit  the 
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entire  .accounts  of  the  State,  and  to  report  against 
every  charge  that  wi>s  not  reasonably  fair,  fully  author- 
ized and  legally  due.   In  his  care  of  the  poor  he  kept 
the  almshouses  under  constant  supervision,  while  the 
merits,  claims  and  needs  of  outside  pensioners  were 
made  the  subject  of  careful  enquiry.    He  took  great 
interest  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  teachers  and 
pupils  found  in  him  a  judge  of  their  work  equally  dis- 
criminating and  kind.    These  various  offices  he  bore, 
not  because  he  sought  them,  but  because  they  sought 
him.    His  public  life  lay  chiefly  within  the  period 
when  fitness  was  deemed  the  prime  qualification  for  a 
public  charge.    He  would  not  have  lifted  his  finger 
to  obtain  the  highest  place  in  the  government  of  the 
State  or  the  nation,  and  had  he  been  elected  to  the 
humblest  post  of  civic  duty,  he  would  have  accepted 
it,  and  have  put  into  it  the  best  work  that  could  be 
done  for  and  in  it.   He  belonged  (as  long  as  it  existed) 
to  the  Federalist  party,  and  had  the  singleness  and 
tenacity  of  aim  and  purpose  which  constituted  the 
enduring  praise  of  its  leader,  yet  undoubtedly  led  to 
its  inevitable  defeat  and  disorganization.    In  the  lat- 
ter years  of  his  life  he  voted  with  the  Democratic, 
then  with  the  Free  Soil  party,  but  took  no  active  part 
in  the  measures  of  either.    In  addition  to  his  public 
and  official  duties,  Mr.  Rantoul  had  a  large  and  benefi- 
cent life-work.    Private  trusts  seemed  to  gravitate 
spontaneously  in  his  direction,  and  no  man  can  have 
had  them  in  greater  number  or  diversity  than  he,  if 
we  except  those  who  make  the  management  of  them 
a  profession.   As  executor,  administrator,  guardian  or 
trustee,  he  had  in  his  hands  a  large  proportion  of  the 
estates  in  Beverly,  especially  when  such  a  charge  was 
a  charity.    If  there  was  a  small  or  heavily-encum- 
bered estate  from  which  there  was  a  possibility  of 
saving  a  pittance  for  a  widow  or  children,  he  was 
almost  always  solicited  to  assume  its  management, 
and  there  were  many  instances  in  which  a  family  that, 
but  for  hiin,  would  have  been  left  in  utter  penury, 
had  their  slender  means  secured,  invested  and  hus- 
banded by  him,  without  cost,  and  without  ever  being 
reminded  of  their  indebtedness  to  him.   His  widowed 
sister  and  her  children  were  hardly  less  under  his 
assiduous  and  generous  charge  than  if  they  had  lived 
under  his  own  roof.    Of  the  two  orphan  children  of  a 
brother-in-law,  he  adopted  one  as  his  own  daughter, 
and  so  managed  the  patrimony  of  both  as  to  surrender 
it  on  their  majority  with  an  incredibly  large  increase. 
The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson  and  his  two  brothers 
were  the  step-sons  of  his  sister-in-law,  and  the  sons 
of  a  clergyman  who  left  them  a  very  scanty  inherit- 
ance, which  Mr.  Rantoul,  as  their  guardian,  so  admin- 
istered as  to  make  it  suffice,  so  far  as  they  were 
informed,  for  their  college  and  professional  education. 
Two  of  the  brothers  died  young,  but  the  venerable 
purvivor  never  ceased  to  speak  with  the  warmest 
gratitude  and  affection  of  his  early  care-taker  and 
benefactor. 

Mr.  Rantoul  wa.3  Hiiiong  the  pioneer  rcfonijo1!'?-*  of 


his  time.  When,  as  a  military  officer,  several  years 
before  the  existence  of  the  earliest  temperance  society 
in  the  world,  he  received  the  company  under  his 
command  at  his  own  house,  he  omitted  the  usual 
supply  of  intoxicating  liquors,  taking  care  to  add  to 
the  entertainment  more  than  a  full  equivalent  for 
their  cost.  From  that  time — how  long  before  we  do 
not  know — he  never  tasted  such  liquors,  or  had  them 
in  his  house,  and  for  a  long  time  he  found  himself,  at 
public  tables  and  on  festive  occasions,  the  only  water- 
drinker. 

He  was  the  first  person  in  Massachusetts  to  stir  the 
question  of  capital  punishment,  which  he  kept  con- 
stantly before  the  Legislature,  and  toward  the  discus- 
sion of  which  he  contributed  largely  by  legislative 
reports  and  through  the  public  press. 

Always  opposed  to  slavery,  yet  equally  opposed  to 
philanthropy  of  the  denunciatory  type,  he  was  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  advanced  opinions  of  wise  and 
patriotic  men  in  favor  of  emancipation. 

Of  Mr.  Rantoul's  private  character  it  is  impossible 
that  any  eulogy  should  exceed  the  truth.  His  firm 
religious  faith  and  principle  were  made  manifest  in  a 
rigid  conscientiousness  which  could  not  neglect  or 
slight  any  known  duty.  His  integrity  was  not  only 
strict  and  unswerving,  but  often  transcended  its  own 
proper  measure,  so  that  in  what  he  meant  as  simple 
justice,  he  was  not  unapt  to  wrong  himself,  sometimes, 
indeed,  at  a  very  serious  loss  and  sacrifice,  assuming 
responsibilities  which  no  one  else  would  have  regarded 
as  in  anywise  belonging  to  him.  While  always  ready 
to  meet  every  legitimate  call  of  charity,  he  was,  in 
fact,  much  more  generous  than  he  seemed.  He  obeyed 
in  full  the  evangelic  precept  of  reticence  as  to  li is 
good  deeds,  and  there  were  many  cases  in  which  funds 
inadequate  for  the  needs  which  they  were  to  meet 
could  have  been  made  sufficient  only  as  supplemented 
by  his  unostentatious  kindnesj. 

In  his  family,  as  a  neighbor,  as  a  friend,  as  a  citizen, 
no  man  could  have  been  more  trusted,  honored  and 
revered  than  he  was,  or  more  deservedly. 

Of  church  and  Stale  he  was  one  of  the  strong  pil- 
lars, that  are  never  replaced  in  the  public  esteem  and 
confidence  till  the  generation  that  relied  on  their  sup- 
port has  passed  away.  Mr.  Rantoul  was  never  in 
vigorous  health,  but  seldom  ill  ;  his  mind  retained  its 
unimpaired  vigor  till  his  last  illnes-1.1  v 

1859. — The  first  local  paper,  The  Citizen,  estab- 
lished on  a  sure  foundation  was  started  this  year,  af- 
ter several  previous  but  unsuccessful  attempts.  The 
first  paper  to  bear  this  name  was  published  by  An- 
drew F.  Wales,  now  deceased,  the  first  number  bear- 
ing date  of  March  17,  1851,  with  Rev.  Ira  Washburn 
as  editor. 

The  later  Citizen  was  founded  by  John  Batchelder 


lFmther  details  of  Mr.  Rantoul's  life,  and  his  connection  with  town 
affairs,  may  be  found  in  his  *'  Reminiscences,"  published  in  the  "  His- 
torical Collections  of  the  Es>ox  Institute." 
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Cressy,  who,  during  twenty-three  years  of  ownership, 
wisely  maintained  it  as  a  valued  depository  of  local 
news  and  history.  In  1882  it  became  the  property  of 
Irving  W.  Allen,  under  whose  management  it  has 
been  enlarged,  but  with  the  main  features  preserved 
that  conduced  to  its  success. 

1860. — In  the  presidential  election  of  this  year  the 
vote  of  Beverly  is  recorded  :  for  Lincoln  and  Ham- 
lin, 730;  Bell  and  Everett,  120;  Douglas,  72;  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  23;  total,  054. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  people  of  Beverly 
were  not  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
movement,  although  its  principles  had  won  with  the 
majority.  The  struggles  and  triumphs  of  the  friends 
of  the  cause  are  a  part  of  yet  unwritten  history. 

One  of  them,  Mr.  A.  X.Clark,  kindly  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing data  regarding  the  formation  of  the  Beverly 
Anti-Slavery  Society:  Although  the  plan  of  coloniz- 
ing Liberia,  as  a  means  of  civilizing  and  Christianiz- 
ing Africa,  as  well  as  helping  to  rid  our  own  country 
of  the  curse  of  slavery,  had  been  earnestly  presented 
to  the  people  of  Beverly,  in  their  churches,  and  con- 
tributions sought  in  aid  of  that  endeavor,  it  was  not 
till  about  the  year  1832  that  immediate  emancipation 
began  to  be  advocated  and  the  rights  of  the  slave  to 
his  freedom  and  citizenship  upon  the  soil  where  he 
was  born.1  Lectures  were  frequently  delivered  upon 
this  exciting  theme  and  earnest  debates  held  before 
the  Beverly  Lyceum. 

The  universal  sentiment  was  opposed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  but  very  few,  then,  were  in  favor  of 
complete  emancipation.  The  temper  of  the  public 
mind  at  that  time  is  well  known.  By  some,  Garrison 
and  his  immediate  followers  were  denounced  as  dan- 
gerous to.  the  well-being  of  the  nation  ;  while  they,  in 
turn,  accused  the  northern  churches  of  being  in  fel- 
lowship with  the  South — the  "Bulwark  of  American 
Slavery " — and  declared  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  a  "covenant  with  hell." 

There  were  other  advocates  who  were  listened  to 
with  more  of  patience,  and  who  did  good  service  in 
correcting  and  moulding  public  opinion :  such  men 
as  Pierpont,  May,  Staunton,  Leavitt,  Phelps  and 
Phillips. 

The  church  doors,  however,  had  become  barred 
against  the  Anti-Siavery  advocates,  and  the  Old 
Town  Hall  became  the  battle-ground;  and  this  only 
was  secured  by  some  of  the  citizens  giving  a  bond  for 
its  security  against  violence. 

As  early  as  1833  an  Anti-Slavery  Society  was 
formed  in  Beverly,  not  numerous,  for  it  required 
courage  to  "  stand  up  and  be  counted."  The  object 
of  the  society  was  to  educate  public  sentiment  >n  re- 
gard to  the  great  evil  of  American  slavery  and  the 
safety  to  both  races  in  its  immediate  overthrow.  A 
library  was  established  for  the  circulation  of  tracts 


1  S«:*,  alw,  Wilaoii'a  "  Rise  and  Fallot  the  Slave  Power,"  vol.  i.,  p. 
2>A.  uq. 


and  other  literature  on  the  question  of  slavery  as  was 
then  available.  This  library,  as  a  matter  of  conve- 
nience, was  located  at  the  drug-store  of  Augustus  N. 
Clark,  on  Cabot  Street,  the  proprietor  of  the  store 
acting  us  librarian.  The  library  case  was  made  by 
John  Tuck,  2d,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  society; 
it  has  been  carefully  preserved,  while  the  library, 
made  up  as  it  was  mostly  of  pamphlets  and  unbound 
books,  has  disappeared. 

Of  the  original  members  of  the  society,  Augustus 
N.  Clark,  John  I.  Baker,  Charles  Moulton  and  Eben 
H.  Moulton,  still  survive. 

The  society  continued  during  six  years,  when  slav- 
ery becoming  (1840)  an  issue  in  politics,  it  ceased  to 
exist;  but  the  impetus  of  the  movement  could  not 
be  arrested ;  the  result  the  world  knows. 

BEVERLY  IX  THE  CIVIL  AVAR. 

It  has  been  fully  shown,  in  the  pages  preceding, 
that  the  people  of  Beverly  were  ever  animated  by 
highest  principle,  and  were  never  wanting  in  military 
spirit.  A  well-trained  militia  was  always  to  be  found 
here  at  call;  as  early  as  1662  there  was  a  foot  com- 
pany under  Captain  Thomas  Lothrop.  After  his 
lamented  death,  at  Bloody  Brook,  Lieutenant  William 
Dixey  was  appointed  to  the  command,  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Paul Thorndike. 
A  company  of  horse  had  been  organized  previous  to 
16S0,  with  William  Rayment  as  captain,  William 
Dodge  as  lieutenant,  John  Dodge,  Jr.,  cornet,  and 
Thomas  West  quartermaster. 

They  were  on  the  point  of  being  disbanded,  by  or- 
der of  General  Court,  in  1690,  but  at  their  earnest 
request  were  allowed  to  continue,  provided  they  could 
furnish  "forty  able-bodied  troopers,  equipped  accord- 
ing to  law,"  which  they  did.  The  services  of  our 
soldiers  in  the  various  lights  with  the  Indians,  and 
during  the  Revolution  and  the  war  of  1812,  have 
been  detailed.  Between  the  peace  of  1783  and  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  military  spirit  was 
at  an  ebb,  but  rose  promptly  with  the  exigencies  of 
the  occasion. 

In  1800  (October  17th)  the  first  voluntary  associa- 
tion of  men  as  a  light  infantry  company  was  formed, 
but  'not  organized  Junder  the  law  till  June  2,  1801. 
They  were  then  regularly  enlisted  under  an  order 
from  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Burnham,  of  the 
Third  Regiment.  Jonathan  H.  Lovett  was  chosen 
captain,  Josiah  Gould  lieutenant,  and  Robert  Rau- 
toul  ensign. 

This  company  was  disbanded  in  1814,  but  in  1815 
another  light  infantry  company  was  organized,  which 
has  existed  to  the  present  time.  Its  first  captain  was 
William  Thorndike,  and  his  successors  various  re- 
spected citizens  eminent  in  different  walks  of  life. 
This  organization  kept  alive  the  spark  (hat  might 
otherwise  have  become  extinguished  during  the  long 
period  of  peace ;  especially  at  the  annual  "  May  train- 
ings" and  "Fall  musters." 
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During  nearly  fifty  years  of  peaceful  life,  the  Bev- 
erly militia  had  fought  its  bloodless  battles  on  the 
training-field  ;  the  monotony  of  its  existence  seemed 
likely  to  continue  unbroken  during  an  equal  period, 
when  suddenly  there  came  the  occasion  for  its  ser- 
vices. 

1S61. — It  is  significant,  that,  though  there  were 
formerly  three  military  companies  in  Beverly,  these 
had  dwindled  to  one  in  1S00,  and  that  one  a  volun- 
tary association.  But  this  one,  Company  E.,  Beverly 
Light  Infantry,  was  alert  and  prepared  for  action  ; 
its  commander  had  his  "  ear  to  the  ground  "  for  the 
first  premonitions  of  war. 

In  the  Citizen  for  January  19th,  1801,  is  printed 
the  official  order  by  Governor  Andrew,  for  Beverly  to 
be  ready  at  all  times  to  furnish  her  quota  of  troops 
upon  any  requisition  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  original  of  this  order  is  now  in  posses- 
sion of  Colonel  Francis  E.  Porter,  then  captain  of 
Company  E.  The  paper  adds :  "  In  accordance  with 
this  order,  Captain  Porter  has  notified  Company  E. 
to  meet  at  the  armory  on  Monday  next,  ^at  seven 
o'clock." 

The  sequel  is  thus  stated  :  "  Company  E.  at  a  spec- 
ial meeting,  in  response  to  the  order  of  Governor 
Andrew,  had  a  full  and  enthusiastic,  rally,  and  sLvfy- 
sevc?i  readily  volunteered  for  any  service  that  might 
be  required  of  them  by  the  government." 

And  two  months  later  the  following  : 

"The  order  fur  the  meeting  of  the  Eighth  Regiment  was  received 
here  on  Monday,  April  lGth,  and  early  on  Tuesday  morning  the  Hag  of 
the  Beverly  Light  Infantry  was  waving  on  their  armory.  The  compa- 
ny mustered  in  full  ranks,  and  with  music,  marched  to  the  station  to 
take  the  1050  train  for  Boston,  being  frequently  greeted  by  the  waving 
of  handkerchiefs  by  the  young  ladies  iu  the  shoe  factories  on  Railroad 
Avenue.  Some  time  elapsed  before  the  arrival  of  the  train,  during 
which  the  company  went  through  the  drill  exercise  quito  satisfactorily. 
Befon-  leaving,  each  officer  waa  the  recipient  of  a  splendid  sword  and 
revolver,  gifts  from  friends  hero." 

"  After  they  had  entered  the  train,  and  as  it  loft,  cheer  after  cheer 
rose  from  the  assembled  multitude  who  had  gathered  to  witness  their 
departure.  The  company  is  composed  of  young  men  who  are  called 
away  from  the  scenes  of  home  and  cherished  associations  to  serve  the 
land  of  their  bit  th  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  most  cheerfully  have  they 
responded  to  the  call.  The  wishes  of  every  loyal  citizen  and  lover  of  his 
country  go  with  tht-ui. 

"  While  the  company  wero  drilling  at  tint  station.  Mr.  William  .1. 
Smith,  not  a  member,  but  whose  breast  was  tilled  witli  patriotism,  and 
win;  has  experienced  some  of  the  hardships  of  Texan  life,  hearing  the 
sound  of  the  drum,  dropped  his  axo  and  hastened  to  respond  to  the  call 
to  arms.    He  left  with  the  company  anil  his  name  appears  en  the  roll. 

"On  arrival  at  Boston  the  company  inarched  to  T'aneuil  Kail,  where 
they  quartered  until  Thursday,  when  they  left  for  Washington  at  U 
P.  M." 

The  same  paper  announcing  their  departure  con- 
tained, also,  the  President's  proclamation  for  75,000 
troops,  dated  Washington,  April  15th,  the  surrender 
of  Sumter,  April  13th,  the  attack  on  the  Sixth  Regi- 
ment by  the  Baltimore  mob,  and  the  additional  in- 
formation that  the  Eighth  had  safely  reached  Phila- 
delphia and  was  quartered  in  the  Continental  hotel. 

"On  the  loth  of  April,  1801,  (says  Sehouler's  'Massachusetts  the 
Rebellion')  Governor  Andrew  received  a  telegram  from  Washington  to 
send  forward  at  once  15,000  men.  The  drum-beat  of  the  long  roll  had 
been  struck. 


"On  tho  morning  of  the  lUth  the  companies  began  to  arrive  in  Bos- 
ton, and  boforc  nightfall  every  company  that  had  received  its  order  in 
time  reported  at  headquarters  for  duty." 

Company  E.  was  the  first  in  Massachusetts  to  re- 
port for  duty  ;  Captain  Porter  received  his  orders  at 
five  r.  M.,  April  15th,  when  he  immediately  notified 
his  men  in  person,  reporting  ready  for  duty  that 
night.  It  was  the  second  to  arrive  in  Boston,  and 
could  have  been  the  first,  had  not  Adjutant-General 
Hinks  sent  word  that,  the  company  was  not  needed 
before  twelve  o'clock. 

Subscriptions  were  started  for  a  relief  fund  for  sol- 
diers' families  in  town,  and  had  reached  the  amount 
of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  on  the  morn- 
ing of  their  departure. 

April  20th,  a  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  town- 
hall,  and  patriotic  speeches  were  made  by  many  citi- 
zens. The  relief  fund,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting 
amounted  to  three  thousand  dollars. 

The  ladies  of  Beverly  organized  a  society  for  the 
furnishing  of  clothing  and  other  necessaries  to  the 
militia  of  the  State.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  la- 
dies attended  the  first  meeting;  Miss  Hannah  Ran- 
toul  was  chosen  president,  with  an  able  corps  of  as- 
sistants. 

Military  companies,  formed  in  various  parts  of  the 
town,  received  over  one  hundred  members  during  the 
first  week. 

Following  Sehouler's  "Massachusetts  in  the  Civil 
War,"  we  find  that  the  Eighth  Regiment,  which  had 
arrived  in  Boston  on  the  Kith,  did  not  leave  the  city 
till  the  18th,  when  it  marched  to  the  State-House  and 
was  presented  with  a  set  of  regimental  colors  by  Gov- 
ernor Andrews,  who  also  addressed  the  soldiers  in 
spirited  terms.  The  regiment  left  Boston  at  four 
o'clock  that  afternoon,  greeted  everywhere  along  the 
route  to  Philadelphia  "  with  the  same  unbounded 
enthusiasm  the  Sixth  had  received.  General  Butler 
accompanied  it  as  commander  of  the  Massachusetts 
brigade.  The  regiment  reached  New  York  on  the 
morning  of  the  eventful  19th  of  April, — when  the 
soldiers  of  the  Sixth  were  attacked  by  the  Baltimore 
mob, — and  inarched  down  Broadway  amid  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  vast  multitude.  This  was  the 
second  Massachusetts  regiment  that  had  marched 
through  that  city  in  advance  of  all  others,  while  two 
other  regiments  were  on  the  seas  for  Fortress  Monroe." 

It  was  in  Philadelphia,  where  they  arrived  that 
evening,  that  they  received  details  of  the  attack  upon 
the  Sixth,  that  day,  in  Baltimore. 

"This  intelligence  gave  new  energy  and  enthusiasm 
to  the  men,  and  made  them  more  eager  to  press  for- 
ward to  Washington.  They  had  expected  to  reach 
the  capital  by  way  of  Baltimore;  but  that  route  was 
now  closed,  and  a  new  one  had  to  be  opened,  which 
served  as  the  military  highway  to  Washington  for 
Eastern  troops,  until  sedition  was  suppressed  in  Bal- 
timore, and  that  city  assumed  a  loyal  attitude.  The 
new  route  was  by  the  Susquehanna  and  Chesapeake 
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Bay  to  Annapolis,  the  capital  of  Maryland.  A  branch 
railroad  of  seventeen  miles  connected  Annapolis 
with  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  Railroad.  By 
this  route,  Washington  could  be  reached  without 
touching  Baltimore  The  railroad  from  An- 
napolis to  the  Junction,  where  it  connects  with  the 
Baltimore  and  Washington  Railroad,  had  in  part  been 
destroyed,  and  the  engines  and  cars  partially  dis- 
abled. After  considerable  delay,  the  track  was  re- 
laid  and  the  engines  and  cars  put  in  order  by  the  men 
of  the  Eighth.  To  the  Eighth  Regiment  will  ever  be 
the  honor  of  having  opened  the  route  to  Washington 
by  the  way  of  Annapolis,  and  of  having  saved  from 
possible  loss  the  frigate  '  Constitution,' the  '  Old  Iron- 
sides' of  the  War  of  1812." 

The  regiment  arrived  in  Washington  on  the  after- 
noon of  Friday,  April  26th,  eight  days  after  its  de- 
parture from  Boston. 

Referring  to  the  achievements  of  this  regiment  at 
Annapolis,  the  NaHonal  Intelligencer  of  the  next 
morning  remarked : 

"  Wo  doubt  whether  any  other  single  regiment  in  the  country  could 
furnish  such  a  ready  contingent  to  reconstruct  a  steam  engine,  lay  a 
railroad  track  and  bend  the  sails  of  a  man-of-war." 

One  of  the  company  wrote  home  that  week,  that 
President  Lincoln  appeared  on  their  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington, and  said  : 

"Three  cheers  for  the  Eighth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts,  who  can 
bnild  locomotives,  lay  railroad  tracks  and  re-tako  the  Constitution." 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Eighth  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment at  Annapolis,  General  Butler  found  the  rail- 
road engine-house  locked  up.  He  broke  it  open, 
and  discovered  the  engine  all  in  pieces.  "  Who 
knows  anything  about  an  engine?"  was  the  ques- 
tion. 

One  man  stepped  out  of  the  ranks  and  said  :  "  I  do, 
General,  I  made  that  locomotive,  and  can  repair  her 
in  two  hours," — and  he  did. 

This  was  Chas.  S.  Homans,  a  native  of  Beverly. 
When  in  Washington  he  was  visited  and  congratula- 
ted in  person  by  President  Lincoln. 

A  member  of  the  New  York  Seventh  writing  of 
this  event at  tho  timo,  said  that  Ohftrles  S.  Homans, 
of  the  Beverly  Light  Infantry,  was  the  deus  ex  ma- 
china,  who  found  his  mark  written  on  the  disabled 
locomotive  at  Annapolis,  and  superintended  its  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  William  Isaac  Smith,  who  volunteered  as  fire- 
man on  this  occasion,  was  the  gentleman  who  left  his 
labors  to  join  the  company  in  the  depot  at  Beverly. 

He  is  now  living  at  Ryal  Side,  and  Mr.  Homans  is 
still  living,  though  an  invalid. 

A  letter  from  Capt.  Porter,  dated  May  8,  1861,  des- 
cribes the  regiment  as  in  good  condition,  undergoing 
thorough  drill  and  quartered  in  the  House  of  "Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Sixth  Massachusetts  Volunieers,  he  adds, 
were  the  first  to  reach  Washington,  and  the  Eighth 
opened  the  military  route  from  Annapolis.  "We 


should  have  been  the  next,  had  we  not  received  a 
despatch  from  General  Scott  to  stop  at  Annapolis, 
and  guard  that  post  until  the  arrival  of  another  regi- 
ment." 

The  first  man  of  the  regiment  injured  was  Lieut. 
Moses  S.  Ilerrick,  of  the  Beverly  Company,  who  was 
shot  in  the  foot  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  mus- 
ket, in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  The  muskets, 
loaded  with  ball  cartridges,  were  stacked  around 
near  the  wall,  and  as  some  men  were  bringing  in 
mattresses,  they  knocked  a  stand  down,  one  of  the 
guns  being  discharged  into  Lieut.  Herrick's  foot, 
mutilating  it  terribly.  The  limb  was  amputated  by 
the  surgeon  of  the  Sixth,  and  Lieut.  Herrick  bore  his 
great  misfortune  bravely,  only  lamenting  that  he 
could  not  have  received  the  wound  while  fighting  in 
the  field.  Attentions  of  every  sort  were  showered 
upon  him  as  he  lay  in  hospital,  and  also  en  route 
home  and  in  Beverly.  He  is  residing  in  Beverly  to- 
day, in  the  Upper  Parish,  the  house  of  the  Chipmans 
and  Herricks. 

1861. — j\fay  If),  At  a  town-meeting  in  aid  of  the 
Beverly  soldiers,  the  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted : 

11  Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  tho  officers  and  soldiers  now  absent  in  the 
service  of  the  country,  our  warmest  meed  of  praise  for  their  noble  and 
manly  self-sacrifice.',  in  so  readily  responding  to  the  national  call,  ami  for 
the  skill,  energy,  perseverance,  courage  and  ability  which  they  so  faith- 
fully evinced  iti  their  triumphal  progress  and  inarch  to  the  nation's 
capital. 

"  llisolved,  'that  wc- tender  to  tho  far-famed  Seventh  Regiment  of  Now 
York,  our  heart-felt  thanks  for  their  many  kindnesses  to  our  Eighth 
Massachusetts  Regiment,  and  especially  f"r  their  liberality  towards  our 
wounded  fellow-citizen,  Lieut.  Moses  S.  Ilerrick. 

"Retained,  That  our  warmest  sympathies  be  tendered  to  Lieut,  Her- 
rick in  his  misfortune,  and  that  wo  pledge  ourselves  to  Mm  and  to  all 
his  associates  ill  our  Beverly  Company,  and  our  other  Beverly  soldiers, 
and  to  their  respective  families,  to  render  all  tho  material  aid  and  com- 
fort that  we  can  legitimately  bestow." 

The  last  of  August,  1801,  Lieut.  John  W.  Raymond, 
who  had  returned  with  the  Eighth,  proposed  to  re- 
cruit a  company  in  Beverly,  to  be  attached  to  the  old 
regiment,  if  revived,  otherwise  to  some  other  Massa- 
chusetts regiment. 

In  less  than  a  month  he  had  raised  over  sixty  men, 
who  were  encamped  under  his  command  on  the  com- 
mon. The  name  proposed  for  the  company  was  the 
"  Rantoul  Guard."  The  first  of  October  the  company 
chose  as  officers :  Captain,  John  W.Raymond;  first 
Lieutenant,  Henry  P.  Woodbury  ;  Second  Lieutenant, 
Daniel  \V\  Hammond. 

On  the  Sunday  succeeding  (October  5lh),  they  at- 
tended, in  a  body,  divine  services  at  the  Washington 
Street  Church,  in  the  morning,  and  at  the  Baptist  in 
the  afternoon. 

October  15th  the  gallant  captain,  with  nearly  his 
full  complement  of  one  hundred  of  the  picked  men  of 
thetown,  went  into  camp  at  Lynnfield.  Before  they 
had  fairly  departed  from  the  town  a  new  movement 
was  on  foot  for  the  recruiting  of  another'  company, 
with  the  promise  of  more  than  members  enough  to  help 
fill  it  at  the  outset. 
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This  Company  G  was  attached  to  the  Twenty-third 
Regiment,  Col.  Kurtz,  and  in  November  we  find  them 
encamped  at  Annapolis. 

The  interdependence  of  soldiers  and  citizens  is  well 
shown  in  one  little  incident  of  this  period.  A  request 
was  sent  from  Capt.  Raymond  to  Capt.  F.  E.  Porter, 
at  home,  for  a  supply  of  such  shifts  as  the  Ladies'  Aid 
.Society  had  furnished  them.  The  letter  arrived  on 
Monday,  on  Tuesday  the  ladies  were  industriously  at 
work,  and  on  Friday  they  packed  and  forwarded  over 
one  hundred  of  the  required  garments  to  their  brave 
brothers  at  the  front. 

The  history  of  the  Twenty-third  Regiment  has 
been  carefully  written  by  Dr.  James  A.  Emmerton,  of 
Salem:  "  A  Record  of  the  Twenty-third  Regiment," 
Boston,  1SS6. 

"  Hardly  had  the  year  (18G2)  opened,  says  the  his- 
torian, when  these  new  made  soldiers  found  them- 
selves amid  the  dangers  and  privations  of  Hatteras, 
and  in  early  February  they  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  battle  of  Roanoke  Island — one  of  the  eompletest 
as  it  was  one  of  the  first  of  Union  victories.  , 

"The  capture  of  Newbern  soon  followed,  and,  after 
that,  the  regiment,  though  by  no  means  inactive,  saw 
little  of  pitched  battle  for  two  years. 

"In  the  Virginia  campaign  of  1864,  it  was  in  the 
forefront  of  the  almost  uninterrupted  fighting  which 
followed  the  landing  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  and  cul- 
minated in  the  stubborn  and  bloody  repul-e  of  Beau- 
regard at  Drury's  Bluff;  it  gained  the  foremost  ground 
reached  and  held  by  the  Eighteenth  Corps  at  Cold 
Harbor,  and  bore  its  full  share  of  the  dangers  and  pri- 
vations of  the  early  days  of  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  A 
remnant  of  its  veterans  and  recruits  was  employed  in 
picket  and  outpost  duty  till  the  campaign  of  1885, 
when  they  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  column  which 
opened  communication  with  Gen. Sherman.'' 

The  first  week  in  May,  1864,  the  Beverly  boys  of 
the  Twenty-third  lost  heavily  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Captains  Raymond  and  Woodbury,  of  Companies  G 
and  F,  were  captured  and  wounded,  but  the  former 
effected  his  escape  by  cutting  his  captor  nearly  in 
twain  with  his  sword,  while  the  hitler  shot  his  assail- 
ant with  liis  revolver.  Officers  and  privates  all  sus- 
tained the  honor  of  their  native  town  at  the  peril,  and 
many  with  the  sacrifice,  of  their  lives. 

An  episode  of  the  Drury's  Blaffbatfcle  (May  1G,  'G4) 
in  which  Captain  Raymond  was  a  participant,  is  nar- 
rated in  the  "Record  of  the  Regiment." 

"  Captain  Raymond,  of  '  G,'  following  the  retreat- 
ing regiment,  stopped  to  help  a  wounded  man,  Bray, 
of  his  company.  Concluding,  from  the  bloody  torrent 
gushing  from  bis  breast,  that  he  could  do  "no  good,  he 
rose  to  leave  him,  and  found  the  rebel  line,  with  col- 
ors, close  upon  him.  His  contemptuous  refusal  to 
surrender  brought  a  volley  upon  him  which  tore  his 
clothes,  carried  away  his  sword-belt  and  almost  blinded 
him  with  the  dust  and  bits  of  bark  torn  from  neigh- 
boring trees.    Yielding  to  first  impulse,  he  opened  a 


return  fire  from  his  revolver,  but  speedily  recognizing 
the  odds  against  him,  he  left  the  field  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  and  escaped  into  the  favoring  fog." 

And  again,  of  the  fighting  before  Petersburg,  the 
regiment  historian  says : 

"  About  tlio  1st  of  July,  Captivin  Raymond,  of  "  G,"  who,  since  we  hml 
lost  Colonel  Chambers,  and  Major  Brewster  was  disabled  by  liis  wound, 
was,  practically,  in  command  of  the  regiment,  had  another,  and  perhaps 
the  closest  of  his  escapes  from  serious  injury.  I  do  not  forget  that  tho 
bullet  which,  hitting  him  in  the  head  at  Drury's  Bluff,  left  him  for  a 
time  unconscious,  or  tho  mi.ssilo  which  passed  just  below  his  right  arm- 
pit, grazing  liis  thorax  and  arm,  at  Cold  Harbor,  camo  very  near  his 
life.  This  time  the  immediate  disability  was  more  lasting,  and  the  re- 
mote effects  have  never  disappeared,  lie  was  sitting  on  a  trench,  read- 
ing a  letter,  when  a  shot  or  shell  from  some  rebel  gun  plunged  through 
the  heaped  earth,  struck  the  log  on  which  the  captain's  shoulder  rested, 
and  threw  him  against  tho  sharp-angled  abutment  of  the  stairs.  Exam- 
ination showed  a  rib  broken,  another  bent,  and  a  third  bruised  ;  but 
Captain  Raymond  would  not  go  to  the  hospital,  insisting  that  he  could 
not  be  spared,  and  that  liis  euro  would  progress  as  well  in  tho  trenches 
as  anywhere  else." 

Letters  from  the  front,  from  our  brothers  encamped 
before  the  enemy  throughout  the  South,  from  on 
board  men-of-war  and  gunboats,  were  for  three,  years 
prominent  in  our  local  papers.  They  all  breathe  the 
same  spirit,  of  fervent  patriotism,  disregard  of  danger 
and  high  devotion  to  principle,  that  infused  their  an- 
cestors under  similar  circumstances  a  hundred  years 
before. 

Until  the  latter  pail  of  '61,  Beverly  had  been  for- 
tunately exempt  from  grave  casualties,  but  as  the 
next  year  opened  began  the  list  of  dead  and  wounded 
that  soon  lengthened  portentously. 

The  lir-t  Beverly  soldier  who  died  during  the  Re- 
bellion, private  Levi  F.  Larcom,  was  buried  with  mil- 
itary honors. 

The  religious  services  were  held  in  the  First  Baptist 
Church  by  Rev.  J.  0.  Foster,  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott  pro- 
nouncing the  benediction. 

1862.— The  fir.st  soldier  killed  in  conflict  with  the 
enemy  was  private  William  Wallis,  who  was  fatally 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Newbern,  on  the  14th  of 
March,  and  died  on  the  16th.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
thousands  of  soldiers'  letters  ni  w  speeding  back  to 
the  north  with  their  sad  tidings,  the  following  is 
quoted;  written  by  a  comrade  of  the  deceased  to  his 
widow. 

"DKAR  I'aip.N'n  : — I  now  take  up  my  pencil,  with  a  sad  heart,  to  Inform 
you  of  the  death  of  your  beloved  husband.  T  was  close  by  him  when  ho 
fell.  I  carried  him  back  to  the  rear,  out  of  tho  range  of  the  shot,  and 
left  him  in  tho  care  of  the  doctor,  lie  was  willing  to  die,  but  you  and 
the  children  were  all  that  seemed  to  trouble  him.  lie  gave  mo  your 
likeness  mid  his  Bible,  and  asked  me,  if  1  lived  through  the  battle,  to 
write  to  yon  and  let  you  know  all  about  it.  I  then  had  to  leave  him,  as 
the  battle  was  raging  with  fury.  Wo  drove  the  rebels  out  of  their  dens, 
and  took  possession  of  the  city.  It  was  then  night  ;  tho  next  morning  I 
made  enquiries  for  him,  but  ho  had  passed  away,  witii  a  good  faith  in 
God.  lie  gave  his  life  for  his  country's  cause,  and  ho  now  lies  in  his 
silent  grave,  fur  from  home.  May  God,  in  bis  tender  mercy,  watcli 
over  the  little  ones  he  has  left  behind  !  I  shall  send  tbo  likeness  und 
Bible  to  you  as  soon  as  f  can. 

"No  more  at  prcsunt,  from  your  friend, 

"  Wm.  F.  Early." 
The  chaplain  of  his  regiment,  and  also  his  captain, 
pausing  in  the  heat  of  conflict,  sent  home  loving 
tributes  to  his  worth. 
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On  the  19th  of  April,  just  a  year  from  the  Balti- 
more massacre,  died,  private  James  Williams,  an- 
other of  the  soldiers  wounded  in  the  Newbern  tight. 
He,  with  two  other  comrades,  James  Dodge  and  John 
Glidden,  had  been  badly  wounded,  he  in  the  leg,  by 
a  ball  which  passed  through  the  knee  and  dropped 
into  his  boot;  Glidden  was  shot  through  the  thigh, 
and  Dodge  through  the  shouldi-r.  Funeral  services 
were  held  in  the  Dane  Street  Church,  Rev.  Dr.  xibbott 
preaching  an  impressive  sermon.  The  coflin  was  de- 
posited in  the  church,  and  upon  its  lid  the  fatal 
bullet. 

Thus  were  we  reminded  of  the  terrible  consequences 
of  war.  Scarce  a  week  passed,  now,  that  some  name 
was  not  added  to  the  death-roll,  or  that  did  not  wit- 
ness the  return  of  some  disabled  patriot.  Williams 
was  the  first  man,  as  Dr.  Abbott  said,  who  had  died 
among  us  from  a  wound  received  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

At  a  town-meeting,  July  10th,  which  was  a  full  and 
enthusiastic  one,  it  was  voted  : 

"That  the  selectmen  of  this  town  be  authorized  to  allow  and  pay,  in 
addition  to  the  customary  allowance  for  the  benefit  of  tbo  families  uf 
Toluntecrs,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  each  person  who,  iu)  u 
]wrt  of  the  quota  of  this  Commonwealth,  shall  within  twenty  days  be 
duly  enlisted  in  tin's  town  into  tlio  volunteer  service  of  the  U.  S.  ;  paya- 
ble when  mustered  into  service.  The  selectmen  are  authorized  to  use 
the  credit  of  the  town  fully  to  cany  this  into  elTect." 

At  the  same  time,  recruiting  was  going  on  vigor- 
ously, with  the  prospect  of  a  full  company  of  one 
hundred  and  one  men  being  raised  in  a  short  time. 

The  Beverly  company  raised  at  this  time,  Company 
K.  was  attached  to  the  Fortieth  Massachusetts,  with 
Edward  L.  Giddings  as  captain,  John  F.  Piper,  first 
lieutenant,  Leonard  G.  Dennis,  second  lieutenant, 
and  left  for  the  seat  of  war  September  4,  18G2.  , 

Company  E,  of  the  Eighth,  was  mustered  out 
August  1,  1861.  The  next  call  was  made  May  26, 
1802.  Banks  having  been  driven  back  into  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  the  government  called  for  more 
men.  Ninety  men  responded  in  two  hours  after 
orders  were  received.  They  proceeded  to  Boston 
where,  after  remaining  two  days,  they  found  they 
were  not  wanted  at  that  time  and  returned  home. 

On  the  19lh  of  September,  Company  E  was  again 
mustered  in  for  nine  months,  with  three  officers  and 
ninety-eight  men.  They  departed  for  Newbern,  the 
day  before  Thanksgiving,  and  arrived  there  on  the 
4th  of  December.  The  next  day,  before  the  company 
received  its  arms  and  equipments,  it  was  ordered  with 
Company  A  of  Newburyport  to  Roanoke  Island 
where  it  remained  till  June  28th.  It  then*  received 
orders  to  join  the  regiment  at  Newbern.  On  reach- 
ing Newbern,  the  company  found  that  the  regiment 
had  been  ordered  to  Baltimore  and  followed  on,  ar- 
riving there  July  12th,  only  to  learn  that  the  regi- 
ment had  gone  to  Maryland  Heights  where  the  com- 
pany found  it  finally.  The  same  day,  the  company 
started  with  the  regiment  for  Funkstown  Md.,  where 
it  arrived  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  just  in 


season  to  see  the  rear  of  Lee's  army  across  the  Poto- 
mac. After  following  it  down  the  Potomac  to  Beal- 
ton's  Station  on  the  Rappahannock,  the  company  was 
ordered  to  report  at  Massachusetts,  its  term  of  service 
having  expired,  arriving  about  the  first  of  August. 

1864. — April  2Sth,  another  call  was  made  on  Com- 
pany E,  this  time  for  garrison  duty  at  forts  in 
Massachusetts.  It  proceeded  at  once  to  Read vi lie. 
It  was  mustered  into  service  with  three  officers  and 
eighty-eight  men  who  served  ninety  days  and  were 
then  mustered  out  and  re-enlisted  for  one  hundred 
days'  service.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  they 
were  mustered  out  and  nearly  all  the  men  re-enlisted 
again,  for  a  year,  in  the  Second  Unattached  Com- 
pany, Massachusetts  Volunteers.  The  company  was 
reorganized  at  once  in  Beverly  with  three  officers  and 
one  hundred  men  and  was  ready  for  service  during 
the  winter  of  1864-65. 

On  the  21st  September,  1887,  Company  E  held  a 
reunion  of  its  surviving  members,  at  which  were 
present  many  who  had  served  during  the  Rebellion. 
With  the  field  music  marched  drummer  George  M. 
Tucker,  beating  the  old  drum  which  he  brought  from 
Washington  in  the  summer  of  '61,  with  the  same 
sticlcs  which  sounded  the  calls  and  the  long  roll,  not 
only  for  Company  E,  but  for  three  years  in  the  First 
Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery. 

The  following  is  the  original  roll  of  the  company, 
stars  indicating  those  who  have  since  died  : 

Captain,  Francis  E.  Porter. 


1st  Lieut.,  John  W.  Raymond. 
3d  Lieut.,  *Albert  Wallis. 
1st  Sen,-.,  *Hcnry  P.  Woodbury. 
3d  Scrp;.,  Benjamin  P.  Herrick. 
1st  Corp  ,  *SamncI  Bell. 
3d  Corp.,  *GcorgO  U.  Sands. 

Drummer,  Georg 


2d  Lieut., *Eleazor  Giles. 
-Itli  Lieut.,  Moses  S.  Ilerrick. 
2d  Serg.,  *Heiiben  Herrick,  .Ir. 
•lth  Scrg  ,  Alfred  Porter. 
2d  Corp.,  Hugh  J.  Munsey. 
•1th  Curp.,  *Jobn  Low. 
;  M.  Tin  ker. 


Charles  13.  Allen. 
*W,  A.  Andrews. 

Jess*  A.  lllalto. 
•A,  J.  Blanchard. 

James  Brown. 

Thomas  I>.  llrown, 

William  R.  Choato, 
♦William  A .  Cleaves. 

Fred.  A.  Currier. 
*Juhn  II.  Chipimui, 

*  Ihnrlcs  L.  Darling. 
♦John  Dean. 

John  II.  Dennis. 
♦Leonard  G.  Dennis, 

Alon/o  1'.  Dodge. 

('bus.  11.  Ferguson. 

William  A.  Friend, 

Tliom&H  Gavin. 
*Kzra  A.  Glidden. 


*Gcovge  II.  Goodridg 
*Salint''|  ( ><>  Iridic. 

Samuel  Gordon. 
*  William  l<;  Grant. 


Edward  H.  Oher. 
*Moscs  A.  Pcdrlck. 
George  II.  Pickett. 
John  I1'.  Piper. 


Daniel  W.  Hammond.  *George  W.  Pevfer, 


*IIunry  A.  Hale. 

Francis  1'.  Haskell. 
■Mosiali  T.  Hitchings, 

Georgu  (!.  Itolden. 

Charles  S  Ilotnans. 
*Henry  P.  Larcoui. 

Samuel  0,  Lee. 

Charles  A.  Lord. 

John  W.  Stasury. 

Arthur  Meldram. 

Chas.  W.  Mitchell. 

John  E.  .Moses. 

George  A.  M'lWiitt. 

John  Neville. 


V  ni.  II.  11.  Polaud. 
*J.  S  S.  Rogers. 
♦Godfrey  Scott. 

Thomas  J.  Smith. 

William  I.  Smith. 
*Joseph  G.  Stone. 

Charles  Story. 

Edwin  SoutHwick. 
*William  A.  Tcague, 

A  mos  B.  Trask, 

Ebon  Trask. 

Fred.  A.  Wallis. 

William  H.  Warren. 

William  W.  Warren. 
*Shcriblah  S.  Webber. 


1864.— On  the  26th  of  April,  the  Fifty-ninth  Regi- 
ment left  the  State,  to  join  the  command  of  General 
Burnside.  In  this  regiment  were  thirty-one  soldiers 
from  Beverly,  in  Companies  A,  B,  C,  G  and  II.  Com- 
pany C  was  commanded  by  Captain  John  H.  Chip- 
man,  who  had  returned  to  recruit  for  the  regiment. 
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The  Fifty-ninth  went  into  active  service  at  once,  and 
within  a  month  were  coming  back  the  sail  returns  of 
killed,  wounded  and  missing. 

Beverly  Men  in  Company  E,  23c?  Regiment. 
Captain,  John  W.  Raymond. 
1st  Lieut.,  Henry  P.  Woodbury.       2d  Lieut.,  Daniel  W.  Hammond. 


Wra.  E.  Choate. 
Samuel  Goodridge,  Jr. 
Charles  W.  Mitchell. 


Sergeant*. 
■William  G.  Munsey. 
Joseph  II.  Baker. 
Charles  It.  Dennis. 


William  F.  Earley. 
Charles  Friend,  2d. 


Q>rporaU. 

Charles  R.  Allen.  Thomas  P.  Davis. 

Dennis  Carney.  James  Dodge.1 

John  W.  Clayton.  Charles  G.  Fernald.l 

John  J.  Dalton.1  Austin  Gliddeu. 

Musicians,  Alfred  J.  Hall  and  Charles  II.  Webber 
Wagoner,  George  F.  Bragdon. 
Privates. 
Dennis,  Charles  R.* 
Dow,  John  K. 
Ibipee,  Antoine.* 
Elliott,  Charles,  2d.; 
Elliott.  Israel,  Jr.* 
Ferguson,  Alfred  W 
Floyd,  Joseph  31. 
Gavin,  Thomas. 
Goodwill,  Joseph  D. 
Glidden,  Austin.* 
Glidden,  John. 
G'over,  Charles  F. 
Crush,  Addison  E. 
llandley,  Michael.* 


Abbott,  Stephen  W.* 
Agent,  Joseph  F.* 
Allen,  Joseph  C. 
Alli-n,  Stephen  B. 
Arnold,  James  H. 
Ayers,  Jacob  E. 
Barry,  Patrick,  Jr. 
Bassett,  Thaddeus. 
Batchelder,  Ira  D. 
Berry.  Thomas. 
Blancliard,  Andrew  J 
Boden,  James  W. 
Bray,  Benjamin.* 
Bradbury,  Jacob. 
Brcndon,  Robert.* 
Brow  n,  Robert  W. 
Burke,  Edward  K.* 
Burke,  Thomas.* 
Caldwell,  Augustus. 
Caldwell,  Jacob. 
Carrico,  Charles. 
Carey,  Robert,  Jr. 
Caswell,  Joseph  W. 
Clark,  Nathaniel  W.* 
Clark,  William  T. 
Cramj'sey,  Israel. 
Cressy,  Benj.,  oil. 
Crombie,  Enoch. 


Edward  B.  Perry, 
i  leoi  ge  H.  Pickett. 
Thomas  J.  Smith,  Jr. 
Joseph  P.  Wallis.1 


Maxcy,  William. 
McGnith,  Lewis. 
.Morgan,  Edmund  C. 
Ober,  Edward  11. 
Parker,  Charles  F 
Pickett,  George  A.* 
Randall,  Lewis  J. 
Reed,  Perrin  W.* 
Sands,  Stephajl  B. 
South  wick,  Lakeman. 
Stocker,  Charles  II. 
Taylor,  Charles  W.* 
Taylor,  William  K* 
Thissell,  Ebonczer. 


Iliggiiiboltoiu,  Joseph.  Thissell,  Levi  A. 


Iloldcu,  Charles. 
Jewctt,  George  S. 
Johnson,  Joseph  II. 
Jones,  Charles  W. 

Kennison,  Benjamin. 
Lefavour,  James  A. 
Leach,  John. 
Lillin,  John. 
Lufkin,  William  H. 
Lull,  John. 
Marshall,  John  I). 
Vasury,  George,  2d. 

*  I><  ceased. 


Trask,  Albert." 
Trask,  Amos  B. 
Trust,  Peter. 
Vickery,  Joseph  F. 
Wallis,  William,  2d* 
Webber,  Eleazer  A* 
Weeks,  Stephen  L. 
Whiddon,  David.* 
Williams,  James  E.* 
Williams,  Oscar  P. 
Woodbury,  Levi  .1. 
Young,  Isaac  T.* 


Beverly  3  fen  in  Com  puny  K,  4S)th  Reyimcnt. 

Captain,  Edward  L.  Ciddings. 
1st  Lieut.,  John  F.  Piper.  2d  Lieut.,  Leonard  G.  Dennis. 


Reuben  Merrick,  Jr.* 
Joseph  W  Stocker. 
John  M.  Brown.* 


Alfred  Corning.* 
Benjamin  F.  Creasy, 
Dexter  II.  Fuuvctl. 
Georgu  W.  Glidden." 


Sergeant*. 
William  II.  Brown.* 
David  M.  Carter. 
Albert  W.  Haskell. 

CWjt'inifa. 
Samuel  W.  Greer." 
Kpll  Hathaway,  Jr. 
(  has.  11.  Henderson.* 


J.  Francis  Jenncss. 
Varnuni  S.  Pedrick. 
J.  Lewis  Preston.* 


George  W.  Howard. 
Kdmiind  G.  Josephs. 
George  J.  Nutter. 


Hlisician,  Addison  A.  Center.* 


Andrews,  Asa. 
Blanchard,  Henry  J. 
Blanehard,  Wni.  H. 
Bry  ant,  George  W. 
Burchstead,  John. 
Butnian,  William  A. 
Cranii»sey,  Isaac. 
Crafts,  Samuel  0.* 
Donegan,  Thomas  J. 
Ferguson,  Jere.  W. 
Crush,  Joseph.* 
Hall,  Benjamin  D. 
Harwood,  Francis. 
Haskell,  George  E. 


Vrioulti. 
Holdcn,  Elbridge  J. 
Howe,  George  P.* 
Jenness,  Charles  II. 
Lord,  Charles  W* 
Lovett,  Francis  S. 
Lovett,'  Josiah  W. 
Marshall,  George  W. 
Pickett,  Charles  11. 
Pierce,  George  W. 
Pierce,  George  W.,  2d. 
Pierce,  Thomas  L. 
Poland,  William  EL  B. 
P.ior,  William  H.* 
Porter,  Nathaniel,  Jr.* 
*  Deceased. 


Prince,  George  W. 
Selfo,  William  A.* 
Seeley,  George  S. 
Stickney,  Charles.* 
Taylor,  John  M. 
Teague,  William  A. 
Thissell,  Jonius.* 
Thissell,  Nicholas  S. 
Tuttlc,  C. •Frank.* 
Webber,  Timothy  R. 
Webber,  Tristam  L. 
Wentworth,  Charles  A. 
Wilbur,  Henry.* 
WooJbury,  Benjamin.* 


Beverly's  War  Record.2 — The  whole  number  of 
men  furnished  to  the  army  during  the  Civil  War,  un- 
der the  various  calls,  was  as  follows: 

April  16,  ISCd  — Three  months'  men.   75 

June  17,  1861. — -Three  .veal's'  men  (rec.  as  bounty  $17,1110)...  172 

July  1,  1S62, — Three  years'  men  (rec.  as  bounty  SO, 901))   HO 

August  4,  1802. — Nino  months'  men  (rec.  as  bouil'y  $10  000)  101 
March  14,  July  8  and  December  19,  IS64. — Three  years'  men 

and  one  two  years  (received  as  bounty  824,020)   127 

Also  three  years,  including  re-enlisted,  who  received  no 

bounty   118 

In  addition  to  the  above  wo  have  furnished,  for  ninety  days  80 

For  one  hundred  days   77 

Making  a  total  of  890  meu,  and  SCI, 120  in  bounties,  of  which 
the  State  refunded  518,000. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  some  hundred  at  least  of  the 
Beverly  men  have  served  in  the  army  for  other  pla- 
ces, and  nearly  as  many  more  have  served  in  the 
navy. 

The  whole  number  of  Beverly  men  who  have  died 
in  the  army  ami  navy  is  about  ninety,  or  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  enlisted, — a  much  less  percent- 
age than  that  of  our  early  California  emigration. 

A  reception  to  our  esteemed  veterans  was  given 
August  4,  1865;  when  the  day  was  observed  as  a  gen- 
eral holiday.  Soldiery  and  citizens  marched  in  pro- 
cession to  Standley's  Grove  (where  the  tables  were 
spread),  marshalled  by  Col.  John  W.  Raymond,  of 
the  military  veterans,  and  Masters'  Mates  George  P. 
Abbott  and  George  Woodbury,  of  the  navy. 

Recapitulation.— The  number  of  enlistments 
from  Beverly  in  the  United  States  army  during  the 
Rebellion  was  608;  in  the  navy,  74;  total,  (182.  The 
v:hole  number  of  enlistments,  counting  re-enlistments 
for  nine  months,  one  hundred  days  and  three  years, 
was  y.88.  The  several  calls  of  the  government  for 
men  were  promptly  met,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war 
Beverly  stood  credited  with  a  surplus  of  90  men,  suf- 
ficient to  meet  her  quota  on  a  call  of  300,000  men, 
had  it  been  given.  Beverly  furnished  32  com- 
missioned officers  from  the  army,  most  of  whom  were 
promoted  from  the  ranks.  A  large  number  in  the 
naval  service  also  received  commissions  as  volunteer 
officers. 

Three  military  organizations  represented  our  town 
in  the  army:  Companies  10,  of  the  Eighth  Regiment; 
G,  of  the  Twenty-third;  and  K,  of  the  Fortieth, 
while  the  rolls  of  almost  every  regiment  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  bore  the  names  of  Beverly 
men. 

The  effects  of  the  war  did  not  cease  with  the  sur- 
render of  Lee  ;  indeed,  they  may  be  traced  to-day  in 
the  battle-scarred  and  maimed  veterans  yet  in  our 
midst. 

1863. — The  street  railway  lines  of  Salem,  introduced 
there  in  18G2,  were  extended  through  the  business 
portions  of  Beverly. 

In  July,  a  mission  service  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
was  opened  at  Union  Hal],  under  the  charge  of  the 


1  Holding  this  rank  on  their  return. 
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rector  of  St.  Peter's,  of  Salem,  the  Rev.  Wm.  R. 
Pickman.  The  following  year  Rev.  S.  H.  Hilliard 
had  it  in  charge,  and  in  1865  the  church  was  erected 
at  the  corner  of  Cabot  and  Bow  Streets,  with  Rev. 
Mr.  Pickman  as  rector,  until  his  removal  to  Michigan 
about  a  year  later.  Rev.  F.  M.  Cookson  was  rector 
till  1S70,  and  Rev.  George  Denham  till  Easter,  1872. 
From  May  13,  1S73,  to  1878,  the  Rev.  William  G. 
Wells,  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Wellwood.  In  1SS5, 
Rev.  Roland  C.  Smith. 

1866.  — June  15th,  Capt.  John  H.  Chipman  died  of 
disease  contracted  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
through  exposure,  wounds,  and  the  cruelties  of  the 
infamous  Libby  prison.  He  was  scarcely  twenty- 
eight  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  yet  had  won 
for  himself  and  the  place  of  his  birth  the  highest 
honors.  He  was  a  descendant  in  the  third  generation 
from  the  Rev.  John  Chipman,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Parish  Church,  1715-75. 

Captain  Chipman  volunteered  with  the  Eighth  at 
three  hours'  notice  and  left  behind  him  a  bride  of  but 
two  months.  He  participated  in  the  march*  to  the 
capital,  but  was  prostrated  by  hemorrhage  from  the 
lungs,  and  returned  home.  Rapidly  recovering,  he 
once  more  enlisted  for  nine  months,  serving  which  he 
returned,  but  was  soon  commissioned  a  captain  in 
the  Fifty-ninth  Regiment,  raising  a  company,  and 
was  assigned  to  Burnside's  corps.  At  Cold  Harbor 
he  was  accidentally  wounded  in  t lie  hand,  came  home 
on  a  furlough,  but  soon  recovered,  resumed  his  com- 
mand, and  entered  the  rifle-pits  before  Petersburg. 
Soon  after  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  confined  in  sev- 
eral of  the  horrible  pens  in  which  the  rebels  kept 
their  captives,  and  was  not  released  until  February, 
18G0.  His  constitution  was  now  undermined  by  sick- 
ness, but  he  reported  to  his  regiment  as  soon  as  re- 
covered sufficiency,  only  to  be  honorably  discharged. 
A  year  later  he  sank  beneath  his  infirmities  and  soon 
was  carried  to  the  grave,  having  been  preceded  there- 
to, two  months  before,  by  his  young  and  devoted 
wife. 

Thi-  school  district  system  was  abolished,  and  an 
improved  order  of  things  educational  inaugurated. 
The  first  steam  fire-engine  was  purchased  this  year. 

1867.  — The  first  Methodist  Church  was  organized 
April,  1867,  with  Rev.  Allen  J.  Hall  a3  pastor.  Ser- 
vices were  held  in  the  town-hall  at  first,  but  a  church 
and  parsonage  were  built  on  Railroad  Avenue  in  1869, 
during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Bailey.  The 
church  building  was  enlarged  to  its  present  dimen- 
sions in  1880,  and  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  sec- 
tion in  which  it  stands.  In  1870  Rev.  C.  S.  Rogers 
was  settled  here;  in  1872,  Rev.  S.  C.  Jackson;  in 
1874,  Rev.  M.  E.Wright;  in  1877,  Rev.  A.  P.  Adams; 
in  1878,  Rev.  Daniel  Waite;  in  1881,  Rev.  Beth  C. 
Gary;  in  1883,  Rev.  John  Capen  ;  in  1885,  Rev. 
James  W.  Barter. 

1867. — A ncient  as u  Modern  Cemeteries.— 
An  important  addition  was  made  to  our  cemetery 


grounds  in  the  purchase  by  the  selectmen  of  about 
ten  acres  of  the  Bancroft  estate,  known  as  Walnut 
Hill.  This  hill,  which  commands  one  of  the  finest 
prospects  in  town,  lies  immediately  east  of  Galley  3 
Bridge. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  eight  burial  places 
in  the  township, — two  near  the  second  parish  church, 
one  in  Dodge's  Row,  one  at  Ryal  Side,  one  at  the 
Farms  and  the  three  in  the  town  proper.  The  oldest 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  records  is  that  near 
the  vestry  of  the  First  Parish  and  intersected  by  Ab- 
bott Street,  in  which  lie  the  remains  of  the  first  three 
ministers  of  Beverly, —  Hale,  Blowers  and  Champney. 
This  was  the  only  burial-place  within  the  limits  of 
the  First  Parish  until  1790. 

The  earliest  decipherable  dates  on  stones  in  the  an- 
cient burial-place  are  1G78,  1686,  1683,  the  last  of 
which  .is  at  the  grave  of  Rebecca,  wife  of  Rev.  John 
Hale. 

The  old  graveyard  of  the  Second  Parish  shows  as 
its  most  ancient  stone  that  at  the  grave  of  Joseph 
Herrick,  bearing  date  1717.  It  was  opened  1715,  and 
the  first  occupants  were  a  child  of  John  Dodge,  Jr., 
anil  the  wife  of  John  Trask.  The  second  cemetery 
here  was  laid  out,  near  the  meeting-house,  in  1803. 
In  the  old  Leach  burial-lot  at  Ryal  Side,  is  the  un- 
marked grave  of  Reuben  Kennison,  the  first  Beverly 
soldier  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

In  1788  a  lot  of  land  was  purchased  near  the  com- 
mon, and  the  first  grave  there  was  that  of  Mary  Allen, 
widow  of  Capt.  Barnabas  Allen,  in  January,  1700. 
Other  stones  here  indicate  the  last  resting-places  of 
many  famous  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  first  part 
of  the  nineteenth. 

An  extension  of  the  second  cemetery  was  made  in 
1829,  easterly  towards  the  beautiful  Walnut  Hill, 
with  which  it  was  joined  in  1867,  forming  one  contin- 
uous tract  of  about  forty  acres. 

Longevity. —  It  may  be  interesting,  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  note  some  of  the  examples  of  longevity  in  the 
past,  as  shown  by  the  grave-stones  and  the  records  of 
the  town.  On  one  stone  in  the  Dane  Street  ceme- 
tery are  the  names  of  five  members  of  the  Appleton 
family,  whose  combined  ages  reach  four  hundred  and 
four  years,  among  them  one  who  died  at  one  hundred 
and  three. 

Beverly  has  had  a  good  many  nonogenarians, 
among  those  of  the  past  half  century  being: 

Hilldah  Davis,  who  died  in  1843,  aged  96  years ;  Lydia  Appleton,  1845, 
103  years,  8  months,  4  days  ;  Amos  Trask,  1840,  04  ;  Mrs.  Judith  Pick- 
ett, 1840,  92  ;  LncyGago,  1840,  98;  Mollie  Dodge,  1845,01;  Elizabeth 
Trask,  1849,  92 ;  Anna  Woodbury,  4819,01;  Anna  Miller,  1851,  03  ; 
Sarah  Truek,  4851,  95  ;  Abigail  Tarbell,  1851,  96  ;  Phyllis  Cane  (colored), 
1852,  00;  Elizabeth  Lowe,  1853,  96;  Rose  Larcom,  1853,  04  ;  Mark 
Morse,  4854,  96  ;  Susanna  Standley,  4855,  93  ;  Joanna  Prince,  1856,  90  ; 
Asa  Osier,  1857,  91  ;  Molly  Trask,  1858,  90  ;  Elizabeth  Prince,  1858,  90; 
Miss  Judith  l'ickett,  1858,  93  ;  Chloe  Turner,  1859,  95  ;  Susanna  Stone, 
1859,  91  ;  Hannah  Moulton,  1859,  91  ;  Charity  Glover,  1863,  93;  Detsey 
Grant  (who  saw  Washington  on  his  visit  to  Beverly),  18G3,  91 ;  Eliza- 
beth Standley,  1864,  02  ;  Moses  Howard,  1866,01;  Mary  Pierce,  1867, 
93;  John  Falls,  1887,  92 ;  David  Tarbox,  4868,  96  ;  John  Cressy,  1869, 
94  ;  Samuel  Thisse',1,  1h70,  02;  Catherine  Lane,  1870,  04  ;  Peter  Hoinan 
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(who  also  stw  Washington  I,  1S71,  91;  Sally  Adams,  1873,90;  Jacob 
Croc*,  1S7G,  90;  Nancy  Reynolds,  1ST«,  91;  Mary  Hoard,  1S7T,  in  ; 
William  Dodge,  1877,92;  John  Coleman,  IS" 8,  94;  Elizabeth  Pago, 
1878,  95  ;  Betsey  Morse,  1S7S,  93  ;  T.ydia  Stone,  1S78,  90  ;  Elizabeth 
Woodbury,  1S73,  90;  Nancy  Stocker.  1879,90;  John  Bradshaw,  1SS0, 
93  ;  Jesse  Woodbury,  1881,  94  ;  James  Stone,  1881,  91 ;  Mary  Connolly, 
1SS2,  90;  Thomas  Ferris,  1882,  90;  Charlotte  Smith,  lSS:i,  93  ;  Judith 
Sands,  1SS3,  90  ;  Margaret  Brady,  1883,94;  Stephens  Baker,  1883,91; 
Margaret  Roundy,  1S84,  96;  Elizabeth  Wilkinson,  1SS4,  93;  Nancy 
Morgan,  1SS5,  90;  Joseph  K.  Russell,  1885,  nearly  95  ;  Abigail  Young, 
IsSG,  93  ;  Lucinda  Howard,  1SSG,  90  ;  Jaue  Hill,  18SG,  90. 

There  nre  nearly  sixty  residents  of  Beverly,  eighty 
years  old  and  upwards,  as  follows  : 

Paniel  Foster   80 

Andrew  Larcom   SO 

Mrs.  Louisa  Foster   So 

Mrs.  Elsiu  Kent   80 

John  Ticket   80 

Mrs.  Lucy  K.  Shaw   SO 

31  rs.  Johanna  1*.  Foster.   80 

Mrs.  Adalino  A.  Wallis   So 

Israel  Trask   SO 

Piral  H.  Obcr   80 

John  Chirk   si 

Mrs.  EU'ti  Smith   81 

Mrs.  Serena  Ingcrsoll   82 

David  P.  Roberts  S  k 

Mrs.  Robert  Goodwin   81 

Sullivan  Brown   SI 

Francis  A.  Smith   81 

Mrs.  Abigail  Prince   81 

John  0.  Standley   82 

William  Ferguson   82 

Mrs.  Mary  Preston   82 

Oliver  I).  Kinsman   82 

Samuel  Odell   S2 

Franklin  Haven   82 

Mrs.  Nancy  Webb   82 

Lyman  Mason   82 

Mrs.  Betsey  Lefavour   82 

Hiram  Preston   83 

Mrs.  Emetine  Caldwell   83 

Israel  Elliott   84 

Mr.  Corson   84 

Mrs.  Nabby  Sheldon   84 

Edward  Hurley   84 

George  BabcocU   84 

Mrs.  Mary  Victory   81 

Ebenezer  Bogers   84 

Mrs.  Theresa  Haskell   84 

Sirs.  Sarah  0.  Perry   8-1 

M.s  Abby  Pedrick   st 

Charles  Marshall    85 

3lrs.  Mary  Glidilon    85 

John  Porter  (died  September  7, 18S7)   85 

Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Tracy   85 

Robert  Coodwin   85 

Mrs.  Augusta  Goodrich   80 

Richard  Clark   80 

Benjamin  Ludden   80 

Benjamin  Preslon  (born  the  last  day  of  the  last 

month  of  the  last  century)   87 

Sirs.  Mary  Kendall   87 

Mrs.  Nancy  Sargent  .'   87 

William  Endicott   88 

Mrs  Hannah  Leach   89 

Mrs.  Nancy  Woodbury  .".  90 

Sirs.  Nancy  Trowt   90 

Thom?s  Hauliers   90 

Hannah  Batchelder   91 

Henry  Wilson   93 

Mrs.  Lydia  Elliott  nearly  93 

1868. — Miss  Joanna  Quiner,  who  was  born  August 
17,  1706,  and  died  September  20,  18C8,  acquirer!  more 
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than  local  fame  as  a  sculptor,  after  she  was  forty  years 
of  age.  Said  the  editor  of  the  North  American  lie- 
view,  July,  18-13 : 

"  In  a  town  more  remarkable  for  the  sobor  good  sense  and  unostenta- 
tious manners  of  its  inhabitants  than  for  their  tastes  in  the  lino  arts,  the 
discovery  of  an  undoubted  genius  is  a  remarkable  ovent  and  deserving 
of  record.  Miss  Quiner,  of  Beverly,  with  proper  patronage  anil  advan- 
tages, would  take  no  meau  rank  among  American  artists.  Without  in- 
struction or  cultivation  of  any  sort,  her  talent  for  modeling  in  clay  has 
already  attracted  much  notice.'' 

She  tlied  in  poverty  without  having  secured  that 
recognition  of  her  genius  it  so  richly  deserved.  Her 
portrait,  painted  by  Frothingham,  was  presented  to 
the  public,  library,  and  a  highly  appreciative  sketch 
of  her  life  and  work  appeared  in  the  Citizen  of  about 
the  date  of  her  death. 

Memorial  Day,  1SGS,  Post  89,  G,  A.  R.,  placed  iron 
"markers"  at  the  head  of  every  soldier's  grave.  They 
then  identified  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  all ;  a  list  of 
names  is  given  in  the  Citizen  of  November  2,  1SG8. 

1869. — The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  organized  this 
year,  purchased  and  remodeled  the.  house  of  worship 
formerly  occupied  by  the  First  Baptist  Society,  and 
built  a  parsonage  adjoining.  It  was  dedicated  in  1870 
by  the  Very  Rev.  P.  P.  Lyndon,  Vicar  General  of  the 
Diocese  of  Boston,  assisted  by  Rev.  Fr.  Singer,  of  St. 
Patrick's,  Montreal,  Rev.  Fr.  Haskins,  of  Boston, 
Rev.  Fr.  Delehanty,  Rev.  Fr.  Higgins  and  Rev.  J.  J. 
Gray,  of  Salem.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Fr.  Sha- 
han,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Fr.  Keiley,  lit;  by 
Rev.  W.  J.  J.  Denvir  and  he  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Ryan. 

At  the  Farms,  in  1887,  a  handsome  church  was 
built  for  the  Roman  Catholics  in  that  section,  at  a  cost 
|  of  eleven  thousand  dollars.  It  is  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  long,  sixty-live  in  width,  with  seats  for  five 
hundred  people. 

It  was  dedicated  October  9,  1887,  by  the  Very  Rev. 
Archbishop  John  J.  Williams,  assisted  by  several 
others,  and  is  known  as  St.  Margaret's. 

1870— January  14-th.  This  date  died  Charles  Da- 
vis, at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  a  prominent  and 
wealthy  citizen  who,  at  his  death,  left  bequests  to  the 
Essex  Institute,  of  Salem,  and  to  the  First  Parish 
Sunday  School,  live  thousand  dollars  each.  lie  pass- 
ed most  of  his  life  on  the  homestead  farm,  inherited 
through  his  mother,  near  the  head  of  Bass  River. 
The  old  house  here  has  a  connection  with  witchcraft 
times,  its  having  been  the  residence,  in  1692,  of 
Thomas  Gage,  who  made  deposition  against  one  Dr. 
Toothaker.  It  is  related  that  during  the  War  of  1812 
a  brick  oven  containing  rows  of  bean-pots  stored  full 
of  Spanish  dollars  was  bricked  up,  and  the  treasure 
there  secreted  was  not  disclosed  till  many  years  had 
passed.  Not  far  away  lies  the  homestead  farm  of 
Roger  Conant,  who  came  here,  in  1635,  one  of  the 
"Old  Planters." 

1871.— Israel  Whitney,  a  son  of  Dr.  Elisha  Whit- 
ney, died  November  12th,  aged  seventy-four  years; 
one  of  Boston's  most  respected  merchants,  and  of 
Beverly's  cherished  sons.    As  a  shipmaster,  he  was 
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for  many  years  in  the  employ  of  Israel  Thorndike. 
His  adventures  as  merchant  captain  were  sometimes 
perilous,  as  when  his  ship  "Beverly"  was  burned  at 
sea,  despite  his  heroic  efforts  to  save  her,  and  when 
he  was  exposed  to  great  suffering  in  an  open  boat,  for 
several  days.  Leaving  the  sea,  he  became  interested 
in  manufacturing,  was  for  thirty-four  years  director 
in  the  Massachusetts  Bank  and  for  thirty  years  a  di- 
rector in  the  National  Insurance  Company,  besides 
having  otber  interests  in  Boston. 

He  left  nine  children,  six  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. His  appreciation  of  the  natural  beauties  of  his 
native  place  was  emphasized  by  early  residence  here, 
after  his  retirement  from  maritime  life,  in  one  of  the 
most  delightful  retreats  on  the  shore,  near  the  mouth 
of  Sallow's  Brook. 

1S72. — On  the  2Sth  January,  died  an  old  and 
highly-respected  shipmaster  of  Beverly, Capt.  Samuel 
Endicott,  for  a  long  time  president  of  the  Bank,  and 
for  forty  years  one  of  its  directors. 

Capt.  Endicott  was  the  seventh  in  the  line  of  di- 
rect descent,  from  Gov.  John  Endicott,  who  came  to 
Salem  from  England  in  1G29,  as  follows: 

(1)  Gov.  John  Endicott,  (2)  Samuel,  (3)  Samuel, 
(4)  Samuel,  (5)  John.  (G)  Robert,  (7)  Samuel.  He 
was  born  July  18.  1793,  and  was  tbe  son  of  Robert 
and  Mary  (Holt)  Endicott, bis  mother  being  a  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  Nathan  Holt,  of  Danvers.  Capt.  Endi- 
cott was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  shipmasters  cf  the 
old  school,  and  sailed  for  many  years  in  the  employ 
of  that  eminent  Salem  merchant,  Joseph  Peabody. 
He  was  for  several  years  in  command  of  the  famous 
ship  "George,"  whose  arrival  from  Calcutta  in  the  j 
spring  was  as  regularly  looked  for  and  realized  as  the 
recurrence  of  the  months,  and  which  was  largely 
manned  by  Beverly  sailors. 

Two  worthy  citizens,  whose  lives  of  probity  and 
industry  as  mechanics  endeared  them  to  all,  passed 
away  in  January  ;  Deacon  Joseph  Wallis,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five,  long  connected  with  the  First  Baptist 
Church  and  Sunday-school,  and  Reuben  Herrick,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-seven  years.  Doncon  Wnllis  livid  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Herrick,  who  bail  three  sons  in  the 
Civil  War:  Reuben,  Jr.,  who  lost  his  life,  and  two 
others,  Benjamin  T.,  and  Frank  S.,  who  served  in  the 
Union  Army. 

The  new  almshouse  was  finished  in  February, 
which  is  located  on  the  side  of  the  cedar-covered  hill 
near  Essex  Street,  commanding  delightful  prospects 
by  sea  and  land.  The  main  structure  [a  fifty  by 
sixty  feet,  with  three  stories,  mansard  roof  and  base- 
ment. It  contains  every  convenience  of  the  times, 
thirty-six  furnished  rooms  for  inmates,  offices,  etc. 

The  town  owns  real  estate  adjoining,  to  the  extent 
of  twenty-seven  acres,  the  cost  of  which,  with  the 
buildings,  was  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
Owing  to  its  eligible  location,  and  its  natural  ad- 
vantages, thi3  property  could,  probably,  be  sold  at 
any  time  at  a  price  exceeding  its  total  cost. 


The  town  early  gave  attention  to  the  condition  of 
its  poor,  and  the  few  paupers  lived  well,  "  boarding 
around"  after  the  manner  in  which  teachers  of  coun- 
try schools  are  even  yet  entertained.  One  of  thecon- 
ditions  of  contract  with  a  pauper,  in  L723,  was  that 
he  should  be  "kept  as  a  Christian  ought  to  be  kept," 
and  doubtless  be  was.  Tbe  name  of  a  certain  Joshua 
Turland  frequently  appears  in  the  town  records  as 
the  first  supported  at  the  town  charge,  being  enter- 
tained first  by  one  substantial  citizen,  and  then  by 
another.  The  first  almshouse  was  built  in  1803, 
though  the  town  voted  to  provide  one  nearly  a  cen- 
tury earlier.  This  was  situated  in  Charity  Court, 
near  Essex  Bridge,  and  during  the  latter  years  of 
its  existence  its  hospitalities  were  severely  taxed  by 
numerous  representatives  of  the  genus  "  tramp."  It 
was  a  comfortable  old  house,  and  gave  a  pleasant 
home  to  tbe  poor  and  friendless,  who  bad  acquired  a 
right  of  residence. 

A  notable  character  deceased  January  17,  1872,  in 
tbe  person  of  a  life-time  inmate  of  the  almshouse, — ■ 
Hector  Ross.  This  "child  of  natural  and  unbiased 
affection ''  was  born  in  the  poor-house,  October  9, 
1809 ;  his  mother,  Joanna  Stoutly,  and  his  father,  a 
French  West  Indian  of  color,  reported  of  fabulous 
strength.  Hector  himself  was  of  great  strength  (im- 
agining himself  a  Hercules),  and  though  a  little  "off 
color,"  and  in  intellect  a  "  little  below  the  average," 
he  was  yet  a  great  favorite  with  the  children.  Two 
or  three  generations  have  been  amused  by  his  vagar- 
ies, his  droll  stories  and  his  comic  songs.  He  had  a 
quick  wit  and  retentive  memory,  but  his  hallucina- 
I  tions  possessed  him  completely.  He  claimed  to  re- 
semble the  great  Bonaparte  (and  his  profile  was  in- 
deed markedly  Napoleonic),  although  his  color  was 
that  of  rich  mahogany,  lie  firmly  believed  himself 
the  rightful  heir  to  immense  wealth,  which  various 
citizens  of  the  town,  now  one  individual  and  now  an- 
other, retained  from  him  in  their  possession. 

Schools  and  Education. — There  is  nothing  on 
record  in  regard  to  the  education  of  tbe  young  prior 
to  1050,  when  a  meeting-house  \v:is  built  and  used  as 
a  school-room,  which  arrangement  continued  for 
eighteen  years.  In T 07-1  a  school-house  was  built  on 
the  town's  land  near  the  meeting-house,  twenty  by 
sixteen  feet  and  nine  foot  stud,  which  was  also  used 
for  a  watch-house.  Samuel  Hardie  was  the  first 
school-master,  at  a  salary  of  twenty  pounds.  He  kept 
the  school  several  years. 

In  1680  an  agreement  was  made  with  Corporal  Per- 
kins to  furnish  a  school-room,  with  a  fire-room  in  it, 
for  tbe  space  of  six  months,  for  ten  shillings,  and 
John  Perley  was  engaged  for  the  term  ensuing;  his 
salary,  twenty  pounds  "  in  pay"  or  ten  pounds  in 
money  per  year. 

In  1700  a  Grammar  School  was  established,  ami 
Robert  Hale,  son  of  the  first  minister,  appointed 
teacher  at  a  salary  of  ten,  pounds.  In  1701  Daniel 
Dodge  was  the  teacher,  and  in  1704  James  Hale, 
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brother  of  Robert,  taught  writing,  reading,  casting 
accounts,  Latin  and  Greek  grammar,  at  a  salary  of 
thirty  pounds. 

In  1720  this  school  was  kept  by  Pyaui  Blowers,  son 
of  the  second  minister. 

In  1732  the  Grammar  School  was  discontinued,  for 
which  the  town  was  presented  to  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sions, when  it  was  resumed  and  kept  till  1S25.  It  was 
held  in  various  places  till  1708,  when  it  was  estab- 
lished in  a  new  house  on  Watch  Hill,  the  second 
story  being  fitted  up  for  town  purposes. 

About  the  middle  of  the  century  the  teacher  was 
required  to  return  a  list  to  the  selectmen  of  the 
names  of  parents  and  masters  and  the  number  of 
children  and  servants  instructed  by  him.  The  select- 
men were  to  tax  the  parents  and  masters  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools,  and  the  children  and  servants  of 
persons  refusing  to  pay  their  proportion  of  fuel 
were  not  allowed  to  warm  themselves  by  the  school- 
house  fire. 

In  1740  the  sum  of  thirty-two  pounds,  old  tenor, 
was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  town,  towards  a  school,  during  four  months,  and 
in  1752  a  Grammar  School  was  kept  there  a  time  pro- 
portionate to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid.  From  1754- 
1825  various  changes  were  made,  until  the  Grammar 
School  was  abolished,  and  it  was  voted  to  divide  the 
school  money  raised  among  the  teu  school  dis- 
tricts. 

In  1836  these  school  regulations  were  revised,  and 
a  list  of  books  for  study  prescribed. 

In  1707,  "  considering  the  populous  and  increasing 
state  of  the  town,  and  the  decayed  state  of  the  school- 
house"  on  the  common,  the  town  voted  it  expedient  to 
build  a  new  Grammar  School-house,  43x32!  feet,  of 
two  stories,  each  about  ten  feet  stud,  with  room  below 
of  about  thirty -one  feet  square  for  the  school,  and  the 
same  above  for  town-meetings  and  other  purposes, 
with  room  convenient  for  selectmen  and  assessors, 
witli  one  below  for  a  library  and  with  a  convenient 
entry  and  stairway." 

Tin'  site  on  Watch  Hill  was  bought  of  the  heirs  of 
Lnrkin  Tliorndike,  by  the  building  committee,  and 
the  next  year,  1798, school  was  opened  here  under  the 
tuition  (it  is  believed)  of  Andrew  Peabody,  father  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody,  whose  successor  was  Silas 
Stickney,  who  was  succeeded  by  Isaac  Flagg. 

Until  1841,  when  the  town,  having  bought  the 
Tliorndike  mansion  and  litted  it  for  a  town-house,  the 
hall  in  this  building  was  used  for  municipal  pur- 
poses. 1 

Then  the  district  bought  the  school-house  and  land 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Briscoe,  in  honor  of  Robert 
Briscoe.  In  187:'  the  school-grounds  were  enlarged 
by  the  addition,  by  purchase,  of  the  lands  of  several 
adjoining  estates,  and  the  old  school-house  removed 
to  the  lot  on  the  common,  where  it  now  stands,  but 
little  distant  from  the  site  of  the  original  school 
building  of  1074. 


In  1875  the  Central  Grammar  School  was  opened 
in  this  building,  the  name  of  which  was  changed  to 
the  Hardie  School,  in  honor  of  the  first  school-mas- 
ter, Samuel  Hardie. 

Just  after  the  Revolution  a  school  was  established 
by  a  few  of  the  citizens  in  Dike's  Lane  (now  Klin 
Square).  It  was  in  a  small,  plain  building,  heated  by 
a  large  open  fire-place,  and  about  forty  scholars  was 
the  maximum  attendance.  The  price  of  tuition  was 
four  dollars  per  quarter,  and  none  of  the  teachers,  all 
of  them  college  graduates,  received  over  five  hundred 
dollars  salary.  There  was  a  class  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  the  English  scholars  were  divided  into  three 
classes.  The  sexes  were  about  equally  represented. 
This  school  lasted  about  thirty  years,  Isaac  Flagg 
being  the  last  teacher,  who,  when  this  was  discon- 
tinued, took  charge  of  the  Grammar  School  in  Bris- 
coe Hall. 

Among  the  early  teachers  of  this  school  was  Wil- 
liam Prescott,  a  son  of  Colonel  Prescott,  of  Bunker 
Hill  fame,  afterwards  a  distinguished  judge,,  who 
came  to  Beverly  to  study  law  with  Hon.  Nathan 
Dane.  He  established  his  first  law-office  in  Beverly  ; 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Franklin  Dexter,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  sea-shore  residents. 

The  High  School  was  not  established,  until  after  a 
conflict  of  several  years,  the  opposition  being  not  so 
much  against  the  establishment  of  the  school  itself 
as  from  a  fear  that  the  money  devoted  to  its  support 
would  be  proportionately  taken  from  the  various 
district  schools,  all  of  them  being  popular  local  in  - 
stitutions,  and  each  with  its  special  neighborhood  at- 
tractions. 

The  towns  had  become  large  enough  to  be  liable  in 
law  to  support  a  High  School,  and  some  of  its  friends 
got  so  far  out  of  patience  in  waiting  for  the  town  to 
establish  it  that  they  bad  it  indicted.  This  but  in- 
tensified the  opposition,  which  was  then  a  decided 
majority,  and  they  at  first  attempted  to  defend  the 
town;  but  eventually  yielded,  though  the  school  was 
at  first  established  at  the  W-st  '"arms,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  population. 

It  was  established  in  October,  1857,  under  John  R. 
Baker  as  master,  the  scholars  mostly  going  to  it  by 
railroad. 

In  1860  it  was  voted  to  discontinue  the  school,  but 
in  180 1.  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  one 
from  each  school  district,  who  reported  in  favor  of 
locating  it  in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  then  on  Railroad 
Avenue.  Afterwards  the  town  bought  the  present 
armory  building  on  Cabot  Street,  where  the  school 
was  held  until  the  completion  of  the  Briscoe  Build- 
ing, in  which  excellent  accommodations  had  been 
provided  for  it.  The  principals  have  been  John  R. 
Baker,  Joseph  Hale  Abbott,  Leroy  N.  Griffin,  Wil- 
lard  G.  Sperry,  Edwin  C.  Colcord,  Enoch  C.  Adams, 
Benjamin  S.  Hurd,  who  have  always  had  the  services 
of  valuable  assistant  teachers. 

Within  the  past  twenty  years  the  greatest  improve- 
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ment  has  been  made  in  the  schools  and  buildings. 
Anticipating  for  several  years  the  abolition  of  the 
district  system  in  1866,  the  school-houses  throughout 
the  town  had  fallen  into  decay;  and  this  condition 
of  things  necessitated  vigorous  measures  when  the 
town  took  charge.  New  buildings  were  erected  in 
every  district  save  one  (at  the  Cove),  where  the  house 
was  enlarged  and  beautified. 

1S75. —  In  January  of  this  year  the  finest  school 
building  in  town  was  dedicated,  standing  in  the  place 
of  the  Hardie  school-house,  and  known  as  the  Bris- 
coe. The  total  cost  of  this  brick  structure,  the  arch- 
itect of  which  was  J.  Foster  Oher,  a  son  of  Beverly, 
was  about  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  school  census  of  Beverly  recently  completed, 
shows  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-four  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years — an  increase 
of  twenty-eight  over  last  year, — 

In  the  South  District  nbout   479 

In  Hie  Briscoe  L'istricl  about   417 

Iu  the  Washington  District  about   304 

In  the  Cove  District  about   H'2 

In  the  Farms  District  ubout  J'JO 

In  lite  liass  River  District  about   <■"> 

In  the  Centreville  District  about   fi2 

In  the  Dodge's  Row  District  about   3."> 

In  1873,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  Joseph  Hale 
Abbot  deceased,  in  Cambridge.  Mr.  Abbot  was 
well  known  to  the  people  of  this  town  through  his 
long  connection  with  the  High  School,  and  his  mar- 
riage with  the  only  daughter  of  a  prominent  citizen, 
Captain  Henry  Larcoin.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the 
first  minister  of  Beverly,  Rev.  John  Hale,  and  a  rela- 
tive of  Kev.  Abiel  Abbott.  He  left  a  widow,  who  sur- 
vived him  but  a  short  time,  and  several  children. 
One  of  his  sons,  Edward  S.  Abbot,  is  buried  here, 
having  died  in  his  country's  service. 

Of  Beverly's  place  in  literature,  it  is  yet  early  to 
write.  Of  the  published  productions  of  the  earlier 
writers — Hale  (tract  on  witchcraft,  and  sermons), 
Champney,  Hitchcock,  Willard,  McKean  (published 
sermons),  Dr.  Abiel  Abbott  and  Kev.  Joseph  Emerson 
(sermons  by  the  former,  and  "Letters  from  Cuba;" 
scientific  and  educational  essays  by  the  latter) — men- 
tion has  been  made.  The  greatest  contribution  to  legal 
lore  was  by  Hon.  Nathan  Dane,  in  his  "  Digest  of 
American  Laws,"  etc. 

A  daughter  of  Dr.  Abbott,  Miss  Anne  W.  Abbott 
(still  living,  at  nearly  eighty  years  of  age),  wrote 
many  charming  story-books  for  children,  as:  "  Kate 
and  Lizzie,"  1845;  "The  Tamed  and  the  Untamed," 
''The  Olncys,"  etc.;  and  a  popular  game  of  her 
invention  forty  years  ago,  "  Dr.  Busby,"  is  still  pub- 
lished for  the  delight  of  the  youth  of  to-day.  • 

One  of  the  first  books  descriptive  of  the  islands  of 
the  South  Sea  was  written  by  a  Beverly  lady,  Mrs.  M. 
D.  Wallis,  under  the  title  of  "  Life  in  Fcjec." 

One  who  wrote  throughout  a  long  life  was  Wilson 
Flagg,  whose  delightful  descriptions  of  nature  are 
unsurpassed.    His  first  observations  were  conducted 


in  Beverly,  and  his  first  literary  productions  ema- 
nated hence.  The  books  that  have  made  his  reputa- 
tion, as  a  poetic  and  thoughtful  student  of  nature, 
are  "  Birds  and  Seasons,"  and  "  Woods  and  By-ways 
of  New  England."  Besides  these,  he  published  other 
books  and  contributed  lor  many  years  to  the  maga- 
zines and  papers. 

Another  eminent  author,  whom  we  may  claim  as  a 
native  of  Beverly  by  right  of  birth,  is  Kev.  Dr.  A. 
P.  Peabody,  whose  valued  works  on  Christianity  and 
Ethics  are  familiar  to  all  readers.  His  most  popular- 
ly-known books,  perhaps,  are  "  Conversation"  and 
"  Keminiscences  of  European  Travel." 

Of  America's  distinguished  women,  one  who  has 
modestly  won  an  enviable  position  in  the  world  of 
letters,  is  Miss  Lucy  Larcom,  another  descendant  of 
Beverly's  pioneer  families.  Miss  Larcom  began  to 
write  verses  while  running  about  the  fields  and  hills 
of  Beverly,  as  a  child,  and  continued  to  do  so  during 
her  earlier  years,  while  a  mill-girl  at  Lowell.  She 
was,  perhaps,  the  youngest  contributor  to  the  Lowell 
Offering,  published  by  the  workiug-girls  of  that  city, 
many  years  ago.  She  continued  to  write  for  publica- 
tion dining  the  years  that  followed,  while  studying 
and  teaching  in  young  ladies'  schools. 

Her  first  volume  of  poems  was  published  by  Fields, 
Osgood  &  Co.,  about.  1868.  This  was  followed  by 
other  volumes  of  verses  :  "  An  Idyl  of  Work,"  "  Child- 
hood Songs"  and  "Wild  Roses  of  Cape  Ann."  A 
complete  collection  of  her  poems  has  recently  been 
added  to  their  "Household  Edition,"  by  Houghton. 
Mifflin  it  Co.  She  has  also  compiled  several  works, 
as,  "  Breathings  of  a  Belter  Life,"  "Roadside  Poems 
for  Summer  Travelers,"  " Hillside  and  Seaside  in 
Poetry,"  etc. 

To  travel  ami  history,  Frederick  A.  Ober,  a  native 
of  Beverly,  has  contributed  "Camps  in  the  Carib- 
bees,"  a  personal  narrative  of  adventure  in  the  West 
Indian  forests.  "Travels  in  Mexico,"  a  "History  of 
Mexico,"  the  "  Silver  City,"  and  other  stories  of  ad- 
venture. 

Yet  another  descendant  of  the  first  of  his  name  iu 
Beverly,  is  George  E.  Woodberry,  author  of  a  "  His- 
tory of  Wood  Engraving,"  a  "  Life  of  Edgar  A.  Poe," 
of  a  threnody  entitled,  "The  North-Shore  Watch," 
and  of  other  poems,  which  have  won  the  admiration 
of  scholars  and  critics. 

In  1849  deceased,  at  West  Nccdhani,  William  B. 
Tappan,  who  was  born  in  Beverly,  the  author  of  that 
beautiful  hymn,  "There  is  an  Hour  of  Peaceful  Rest." 
Of  other  writers,  mention  maybe  found  in  the  pages 
preceding  ;  but  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  list  is  an  ex- 
haustive one,  and  the  historian  craves  the  reader's  in- 
dulgence. 

In  January,  1875,  Rev.  George  Trask,  the  anti-to- 
bacco philanthropist,  died  in  Fitchburg,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven.  Mr.  Trask  did  battle  for  principle 
throughout  a  long  and  active  life,  and  was  an  honor 
to  Beverly,  the  town  of  his  birth. 
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1S76.— The  oldest  inhabitant  of  Beverly  died  April 
20th,  this  year — Jacob  Groce,  who  was  born  February 
12,1780.  In  early  life  he  followed  the  sea,  making 
many  trips  to  the  West  Indies,  Europe  and  elsewhere. 
In  1800  or  1801,  while  on  a  passage  to  the  West 
Indies  in  the  schooner  "  Sally,"  with  Capt.  Gideon 
Ray,  his  vessel  was  chased  by  a  French  privateer, 
captured  and  taken  into  Guadaloupe;  sailing  thence, 
on  board  the  privateer,  they  were  again  captured,  by 
a  British  man-of-war,  and  afterwards  sent  home  on 
an  eastern  lumber  vessel,  after  remaining  a  while  in 
Martinique.  In  1  SI 2  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a 
British  sloop-of-war,  carried  into  Bermuda  and  thence 
to  Halifax,  where  he  and  bis  companions  were  nearly 
starved.  Mr.  Groce's  life  was  unambitious  though 
serene  in  his  latter  years,  and  his  example  was  one  of 
goodness  and  charity  to  his  fellow-men. 

1878.  — March  \~<b.  passed  away  the  then  oldest  in- 
habitant, in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Whitney 
Page,  at  the  age  of  ninety-live  years  and  three  months. 
Her  husband  was  Josiah  Page,  who  was  drowned  oil' 
the  coast  of  Sumatra,  1810  ;  and  she  was  a  daughter 
of  Dr.  Elisha  Whitney,  whose  wife,  Eunice,  was 
daughter  of  General  Michael  Farley,  of  Ipswich ,  a 
descendant  of  the  Farley  who  came  from  England  in 
1075. 

1879.  — Dr.  Wyatt  C.  Boyden  deceased,  after  a  long 
residence  in  Beverly,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  He 
was  born  in  Gardner,  Mass.,  in  1794,  but  reared  in 
Tam worth,  X.  H.,  where  his  early  life  was  passed  on 
a  farm.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1819,  a 
class-mate  with  Bufus  Choate,  and  he  was  the  last 
survivor  of  his  class.  Dr.  Boyden  came  to  Beverly 
Farms  in  1823,  where  he  first  taught  school,  and 
there  married  and  began  practice  as  physician.  In 
1S2"»  he  removed  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  in 
1820  succeeded  to  the  practice  of  Dr.  Abner  Howe. 
As  citizen  and  physician  he  was  held  in  high  esteem; 
he  took  a  lively  interest  in  local  affairs,  and  especially 
in  the  cause  of  education  ;  was  a  trustee  of  the  Fisher 
Charitable  Society  for  fifty-one  years. 

18S0. — November  Dr.  Augustus  Torrey.json  of 
Dr.  .Joseph  Torrey,  a  well-known  physician  of  Salem, 
and  in  his  later  years  of  Beverly,  and  a  grandson  of 
the  famous  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  of  Hamilton,  died, 
this  date,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1821,  and  from  its  medical  school  in 
1827.  He  married  a  niece  of  Nathan  Dane,  and  left 
a  family  of  live  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  is  re- 
membered as  a  worthy  citizen,  a  man  of  fine  literary 
tastes  and  a  skilled  practitioner.  In  the  same  profes- 
sion as  his  father  and  grandfather  is  Dr.  Samuel  Tor- 
rey, son  of  Dr.  Augustus  Torrey,  who  maintains  the 
prestige  of  the  family  to-day. 

Two  physicians  long  identified  with  the  town  were 
the  Drs.  Kitteredge,  father  and  son,  who  are  men- 
tioned elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

1881.— There  died  in  Philadelphia,  March. 31st, 
where  he  had  resided  since  1807,  Dr.  Isaac  Rea,  at 


the  age  of  seventy-four.  He  was  a  son  of  Beverlyj 
educated  at  Phillips  Academy  and  Bowdoin  College, 
and  studying  medicine  at  the  Harvard  Medical  Col- 
lege. He  practiced  medicine  in  Portland  ami  Fast- 
port,  Me.,  and  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Maine  State  Lunatic  Hospital  in  1841,  and  of  the 
Butler  Hospital  for  Insane,  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  in 
1S4G,  where  he  remained  till  1867.  He  won  high 
recognition  for  bis  practice  and  theory  of  the  medical 
treatment  of  insanity,  and  published  many  valuable 
books  on  the  subject,  which  are  recognized  as  author- 
ities. The  physicians  practicing  in  Beverly  to-day 
maintain  the  reputation  of  their  predecessors.  The 
oldest  practitioner  is  Dr.  Chas.  Haddock,  who  has 
had  thirty-five  years  of  service  here,  and  with  whom 
is  now  associated  his  son,  Dr.  Chas.  W.,  the  next 
being  Dr.  Oscar  F.  Swazey,  with  thirty  years  of  prac- 
tice in  our  midst. 

September  28th,  James  Stone,  long  prominent  in 
maritime  offairs.  and  a  prisoner  of  1S12,  deceased,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-two  years. 

1882. —  October  lB/h,  the  soldiers'  monument  was 
dedicated,  which  stands  on  the  triangular  lot  of  land 
at  the  junction  of  Abbot,  and  Endieott  Streets.  It 
was  erected  by  the  comrades  of  "John  II,  Chipman  " 
Post  89,  G.  A.  P.,  from  the  proceeds  of  various  fairs, 
during  several  years,  and  subscriptions  by  our  towns- 
people. Four  years  previously,  after  advertising  for 
designs  for  a  soldiers'  and  sailors'  monument,  the 
post  accepted  the  design  submitted  by  the  Hallowell 
Granite  Company,  of  Maine,  at  the  price  of  four 
thousand  eight  hundred  dollars. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  October  10,  1882,  and  a 
box  deposited  beneath  it  containing,  among  other 
papers,  a  brief  sketch  of  each  full  company  furnished 
by  Beverly  for  the  war:  Company  E,  Eighth  Regiment, 
Capt.  F.  F.  Porter;  Company  G,  Twenty-third  Regi- 
ment, Capt.  ,lolm  W .  Raymond;  and  Company  K, 
Fortieth  Regiment,  <  'apt.  E.  L.  Giddings,  as  also  their 
memorable  battles,  etc. 

The  dedicatory  exercises  were  held  on  the  13th,  and 
called  lo  Beverly  many  distinguished  people  as  par- 
ticipants, among  them  the  Governor,  John  B.  Long, 
and  stall',  and  veterans  from  other  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  organizations. 

The  procession  formed  was  the  largest  the  town  had 
ever  witnessed  within  its  limits,  containing  twenty- 
six  hundred,  with  delegates  from  all  the  county  posts, 
members  of  the  entire  Fire  Department  of  Beverly, 
and  no  less  than  fourteen  bands  of  music  and  drum 
corps.  A  section  of  Battery  C,  of  Melrose,  fired  the 
salutes  of  the  day,  opening  with  seventeen  guns  for 
the  Governor,  and  closing  with,  a  national  salute  of 
thirty-eight  guns,  at  the  end  of  the  exercises  at  the 
monument. 

The  chief  marshal  was  Col.  John  W.  Raymond,  of 
Beverly,  with  Col.  H.  P.  Woodbury  as  chief  of  staff, 
anil  Dr.  Chas.  Haddock  surgeon-general.  Col.  F.  E. 
Porter  commanded  the  First  Brigade,  which  con- 
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tained  Post  SP  with  its  one  hundred  and  fifty  mem- 
bers, led  by  Win.  H.  Morgan,  commander.  The  mon- 
ument was  dedicated  by  Post  Commander  Win.  EL. 
Morgan;  prayer  was  offered  by  Wm. Stafford,  chap- 
lain of  the  post,  and  an  address  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Lover- 
ing,  of  Worcester.  Owing  to  an  accident,  by  which 
the  platform  on  which  were  the  invited  guests,  seventy- 
five  in  number,  was  thrown  to  the  ground  and  several 
people  injured,  the  exercises  here  were  interrupted 
and  the  procession  moved  to  the  common,  where  a 
dinner  was  served  in  the  mammoth  tent,  and  toasts 
were  responded  to  by  the  eminent  guests  of  the  oc- 
casion. 

Many  buildings  along  the  route  of  the  procession 
were  handsomely  decorated.  At  one  point  was  sta- 
tioned an  old  war-horse,  thirty-four  years  of  age, 
from  whose  back  was  killed  Col.  Wells,  of  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  and  in  whose  body 
were  several  bullets  received  in  battle. 

The  monument  was  cut  from  fine  white  granite,  is 
thirty-six  feet  in  height,  with  a  square  base,  twelve 
by  twelve  feet.  The  plinth  is  six  feet  (jix  inches 
square,  and  on  the  dies,  five  feet  four  inches  square, 
are  the  inscriptions: 

"To  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Beverly  ; 

"Erected  iu  behalf  Ol  the  citizens  of  the  tovrn  hy  Post  SO, 

'  DaimrtniDDt  of  MaDSachiiButtu,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  1KS2  ; 

"  Embalmed  in  the  memories  of  the  succeeding  generations,  the  heroic 
dead  Mill  live  on  in  immortal  youth  ; 

"Teaching  iu  eloquent  silence  the  lesson  of  the  Citizen's  doty  to  the 
State." 

The  corners  of  the  dies  are  ornamented  with  carved 
cannon.  The  shaft  is  surmounted  by  tite  figure  of  a 
soldier  loading  at  will. 

Post  89,  Beverly,  G.  A.  R.,  was  organized  June  G, 
I860,  and  took  its  name  from  John  II.  Chipman,  who 
went  out  a  second  time  to  the  war  as  captain  of  Com- 
pany C,  Fifty-ninth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teers, which  was  recruited  in  town  and  composed  in 
part  of  Pevcrly  men. 

The  Post  has  a  membership  of  200,  and  has  paid 
out,  for  the  benefit  of  comrades  and  families  of  de- 
ceased members, in  the  past  six  years,  over  s/li, HIM).  ( )u 
lite  1st  of  November,  lsS2,  the  monument  was  for- 
mally presented  by  the  Post  to  the  town,  with  public 
exercises  in  the  town  hall,  presented  by  Commander 
Morgan,  and  accepted  by  John  I.  Paker  in  behalf  of 
the  town,  and  a  list  was  published  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  had  died  in  service  since  the  war.' 

In  April,  of  this  year,  died  Capt.  Jona.  H.  Lovett,a 
retired  sea-captain,  and  David  Lefavour,tat  the  age  of 
seventy-six,  one  of  the  first  shoe  manufacturers  of  the 
town. 

The  Beverly  Times,  a  valuable  local  paper,  was  es- 
tablished this  year  by  Messrs  Morgan  &  Pates. 

1883. — The  Rev.  Edwin  M.  Stone,  formerly  minis- 
ter of  the  Second  Parish  Church,  18.'U-47,  representa- 
tive 1842  and  1844,  and  the  author  of  a  "  History  of 

1  Pub.  In  CUhen  of  Nov.  4,  1884. 


Beverly,"  died  in  Providence  December  22d,  aged 
seventy-eight  years.  Thelatter  part  of  his  life  was 
passed  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  for  some  years  he 
was  a  city  missionary.  He  had  done  much  literary 
work  in  the  course  of  his  life,  his  latest  and  most  val- 
uable publication  being  "Our  French  Allies  in  the 
Revolution." 

Miss  Elizabeth  Manning  Hawthorne,  the  last  sur- 
viving sister  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  died  January 
1st,  aged  eighty  years  and  nine  months.  For  the 
thirtv  vears  then  past  she  had  lived  a  very  retired  life 
in  a  farm-house  at  Monserrat,  almost  unknown  to  her 
neighbors.  She  was  two  years  the  senior  of  her  gifted 
brother,  who,  it  is  said,  often  declared  that  she  could 
attain  fame  if  she  would  devoteherself  to  literary  pur- 
suits. Hawthorne's  grandmother,  daughter  of  Jona- 
than and  Lydia  (Cox)  Phelps,  was  born  in  Beverly, 
June  1, 1734,  in  the  house  that  stood  on  or  near  the 
site  occupied  by  the  Roman  Catholic  parsonage. 

In  excavating  for  the  foundation  of  the  Lawrence 
Pottery,  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by  fire,  an  an- 
cient brick  kiln  was  unearthed.  The  bricks  were 
somewhat  longer  and  wider  than  those  now  in  use,  and 
thinner. 

November  17,  Benjamin  0.  Pierce, aged  seventy-one, 
died  in  Beverly,  well  known  as  a  public  educator, 

1884. — January  9,  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  P.  Woodbury 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  years.  One  of  the  first 
to  respond  to  the  call  for  three  months'  men,  in  1SG1, 
as  first  sergeant,  under  Col.  Porter,  he  re-enlisted  at 
the  expiration  of  (bis  term  of  service  as  first  lieu- 
tenant under  Capt.  Raymond,  in  Company  G,  Twenty- 
third  Regiment.  JJe  fought  gallantly  to  the  end  of 
the  war  in  18G5,  sustaining  injuries  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  He  left  a  widow  and  two  sons,  and 
an  aged  mother,  Mrs.  Nancy  Woodbury,  who  is  now 
living  (1887),  in  excellent  health,  at  ninety  years  of 
age.  Colonel  Woodbury  represented  the  town  in  the 
Legislature,  in  1  877. 

May  6,  at  Cambridge,  died  Wilson  Flagg,  aged 
seventy-eight  years  and  six  months.  Mr.  Flagg  was 
an  ardent  lover  of  nature,  and  the  author  of  several 
books  on  birds  and  dees:  ''Studies  in  Field  and 
Forest,"  1857;  "  Woods  and  Byways  of  New  Eng- 
land," 1872,  and  other  books,  as  well  as  many  arti- 
cles in  the  Atlantic  Magazine.  His  rare  musical 
talent  he  inherited  from  his  father,  Isaac  Flagg,  the 
school-master  and  choir-leader  of  the  old  South  for 
many  years.  ''One  of  his  most  wonderful  feats  in  the 
musical  line  was  his  arrangement  of  the  songs  and 
notes  of  the  birds  to  music,  as  given  in  their  grand 
anthems  of  May  and  June,  particularly  the  song  of 
the  vesper  bird,  the  peculiar  trilling  notes  of  the 
'veery'and  the  solemn  tones  of  the  wood-thrush 
with  its  strange  cadence.  One  can  say,  in  the  words 
of  Emerson,  as  he  wrote  of  Thoreau  :  'His  soul 
was  made  for  the  noblest  society ;  wherever  there  is 
knowledge,  wherever  there  is  virtue,  wherever  there 
is  beauty,  he  will  find  a  home.'  " 
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In  December,  1584,  the  South  School-house  was 
destroyed  by  fire  with  a  loss  to  the  town  of  £2.000. 
A  new  building  was  erected  in  1SS5  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000. 

1SS5. — In  June  this  year  the  old  mill  at  the  head 
of  Bass  River  was  burned.  It  is  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  since  the  first  mill  was  erected  in 
Beverly,  probably  by  John  Friend,  who  had  a  grant 
of  land  (ten  acres)  in  1<>37,  and  one  hundred  more 
in  1638.  In  1G<>5,  after  Friend's  death,  his  heirs 
granted  and  confirmed  to  John  Leach,  son  of  Law- 
rence, "the  mill  and  mill-house  standing  in  Bass 
River,  with  all  the  appurtenances,  with  two  acres 
of  land  adjoining  and  twenty  acres  a  little  dis- 
tance off,  all  on  Ryall's  Neck  side.  "  This  was  re- 
ognized  as  the  property  of  Lawrence  Leach  by 
the  town  of  Salem,  in  1627,  when  it  decided  that 
the  way  from  the  meeting-house  to  said  mill  shall 
be  directly  in  the  country  way  to  Edmund  Grover's 
(near  the  present  comer  of  Cabot  and  Beckford), 
etc.,  substantially  as  Mill  Street  to-day,  but  crossing 
the  mill-pond  farther  up  the  stream  than  the  present 
road  over  the  dam.  Belies  of  the  old  dam  and  gate- 
way may  still  be  seen,  and  the  course  of  the  ancient 
roadway  may  yet  be  traced. 

The  original  mill  was  probably  much  nearer  the 
head  of  the  stream  than  the  last  one.  At  the  point 
where  Bass  Liver  Brook  meets  the  tide-water  is  a 
high  embankment,  which  once  served  as  a  dam  and 
another  still  farther  up.  One  of  these  dams  was 
used  to  confine  the  water  for  the  cotton-mill  erected 
there  in  the  last  century. 

The  oak  frame  of  the  old  mill,  or  a  portion  of  it,  is 
in  one  of  the  barns  formerly  owned  by  Aaron  Dodge, 
near  the  mill-dam.  In  1G69,  John  Leach,  miller,  sold 
to  John  Dodge,  Jr.  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
all  the  lands,  dwelling-house,  mills  and  privileges. 
This  Capt.  John  Dodge,  Jr.,  was  a  son  of  William 
Dodge,  the  first  of  the  name  here.  In  1702  In-  deeds 
to  his  son-in-law,  Ebenczer  Woodbury,  for  two  hun- 
dred pounds  in  silver,  "all  my  grist-mill,  alias  corn- 
mill,  in  Salciu,  with  2  acres  of  land  in  Salem  &  11 
acres  in  Beverly,  with  all  streams,  water  tools,  imple- 
ments, etc." 

Bass  River  was  then  a  boundary  between  Salem 
and  Beverly.  The  heirs  of  Ebenezer  Woodbury,  in 
1798,  sold  the  mill  property  to  Thomas  Davis,  Jr., 
who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Israel  Woodbury. 

This  property  was  purchased  in  1848  by  Aaron 
Dodge,  who  in  1851  enlarged  it  and  added  the  eleva- 
tor and  tower,  said  to  be  the  first  in  the  State. 

This  well-known  mill  was  run  by  tide-water  as  a 
grist-mill  until  1882,  when  it  was  purchased  by  a  Bos- 
ton man  and  used  for  grinding  rubber. 

In  1882-83  a  son  of  .Mr.  Dodge,  Israel  W.,  and  as- 
sociates, erected  the  large  structure  known  as  the 
Eastern  Elevator  and  Mills,  four  stories  in  height, 
surmounted  by  a  tower  three  stories  higher,  or  ninety 
feet  from  summit  to  basement.    This  is  one  of  the 


best  establishments  of  its  kind,  and  is  furnished  with 
every  known  appliance  for  discharging  and  loading 
cars,  grinding  grain,  etc. 

In  1885  there  were  in  Beverly  nine  claimants  en- 
titled to  reparation  for  French  spoliation,  on  account 
of  the  losses  to  brig  "Nancy"  in  1798,  and  to  the 
schooner  "Esther"  in  1799. 

The  oldest  persou  in  Beverly,  Joseph  K.  Russell, 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  years,  seven  months. 
He  was  a  soldier  and  pensioner  of  1812,  and  had 
lived  for  seventy  years  in  the  same  house  in  Black 
Swamp,  from  which  he  had  not  been  absent  a  month. 

In  August  one  of  the  most  promising  of  Beverly's 
daughters,  Miss  Alice  L.  Moulton,  died  in  Steelen- 
bosch,  South  Africa,  whither  she  had  gone  as  a  teach- 
er in  February,  1884.  Miss  Moulton  was  a  graduate 
of  Wellesley  College,  where  she  had  won  high  honors 
Her  ideals  aud  aspirations  were  pure  and  elevated, 
and  her  young  life  was  consecrated  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity. 

Fire  Department  and  Water-Works. — In 
August  and  September,  1885,  the  town  voted  to  accept 
the  act  of  Legislature  giving  it  permission  to'erect 
water-works  and  maintain  an  independent  water  sup- 
ply, at  a  cost,  exclusive  of  land  damages,  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

A  committee  of  sixteen  was  appointed,  who  made 
a  report  in  November,  recommending  a  pumping  sta- 
tion at  Wetiham  Lake,  with  two  pumps,  each  of  two 
million  gallons  daily  capacity,  a  reservoir  on  Brimble 
Hill  capable  of  holding  three  million  gallons,  an 
eigbtecn-inch  main  to  connect  with  the  street  pipes 
already  laid,  and  a  twelve-inch  main  to  the  Farms. 
|  Brimble  Hill  is  one  hundred  and  seventy  seven  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  is  thirty  higher  than  the  Salem 
reservoir. 

(iron nd  was  broken  for  (he  reservoir  on  Brimble 
Hill,  the  highest  elevation  in  town,  in  May,  1.886, 
land  having  been  bought  here  and  on  the  shore  of 
Wenham  Lake,  where  a  pumping-station  and  a  cot- 
tage lor  the  engineer  have  since  been  erected.  The 
sy-teni  was  completed  within  the  appropriation,  and 
went  into  full  operation  on  t he  1st  day  of  October, 
18S7,  and  the  town  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water, 
both  highlands  and  lowlands,  having  over  fifty  miles 
of  pipes  extending  throughout  its  length  and  breadth. 
I  Beverly  had  been  served  with  water  from  the  Salem 
system  of  supply,  which  was  established  in  1807,  its 
reservoir  and  pumping-station  being  within  the  town- 
ship limits.  • 

Wenham  Lake,  from  which  Beverly  and  Salem  ob- 
tain their  water  supply,  is  from  forty  to  fifty  i'eet'in 
depth,  and  is  fed  by  springs  beneath  the  surface.  The 
bottom  of  the  lake,  is  composed  of  white  quartz  or 
sand,  and  the  water,  from  analysis  by  our  best  chem- 
ists, has  been  pronounced  remarkably  pure.  The  ice 
formed  here  is  so  clear  that  it  has  been  used  success- 
fully as  a  lens  in  igniting  powder  by  the  sun's  rays. 

The  pond  was  once  famous  among  the  Indians  as 
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the  local  fishing-ground  of  the  Naumkeags,  a  stream 
flowing  from  it  being  a  tributary  of  the  Ipswich 
River,  on  the  banks  of  which  their  principal  settle- 
ment was  located. 

The  first  murder  committed  in  colonial  times,  of 
which  we  have  anv  record,  was  near  its  shore,  on  the 
main  road  from  Salem  to  Ipswich,  and  the  famous 
Hugh  Peters  (who  was  afterwards  executed  by  Arch- 
bishop Laud)  preached  here  from  the  summit  of  a 
conical  hill  (now  removed)  from  the  text,  "At  Enon, 
near  Salim,  for  there  was  much  water  there." 

At  a  town-meeting  in  1774  it  was  voted  that  if  a 
Dumber  of  men,  not  exceeding  thirty-live,  would  pur- 
chase a  good  fire  apparatus  and  engine,  and  contract 
to  improve  the  same  for  extinguishing  fires,  they 
should  be  exempt  from  serving  in  any  town  office,  or 
as  jurymen.  This  vote  was  carried  into  effect,  a  com- 
pany formed  and  engine  purchased.  The  company, 
in  1705,  gave  up  their  apparatus  to  the  town,  and  in 
1805  it  was  voted  to  raise  §1,000  and  purchase  a  new 
fire-engine,  and  in  182S  another. 

The  fire  apparatus,  in  1843,  consisted  of  three  en- 
gines, with  hose,  buckets,  axes,  etc.,  one  coiripany  in 
the  North  Parish  and  two  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

Fire  hooks-and-ladders  were  placed  convenient  lor 
use.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Union  Fire  Society, 
formed  in  1S04,  had  ladders,  fire-hooks,  sails  and  axes, 
each  member  being  provided  with  two  leather  buck- 
ets, a  two-bushel  bag,  a  bed-key  and  a  screw-driver. 
For  furnishing  a  supply  of  water  for  fires,  four  cis- 
terns had  been  built.  The  Union  Fire  Society  had  a 
fund  of  $4,000,  which  was  divided  among  its  members 
when  they  disbanded,  their  services  becoming  of  less 
importance  as  public  facilities  increased. 

The  first  steam  fire-engine  was  purchased  by  the 
town  in  18GG,  and  on  the  introduction  of  Wenham 
water  int  >  the  town,  hydrants  were  established  exten- 
sively, hose-houses  were  built  and  efficiently  equipped, 
and  the  most  approved  system  of  apparatus  purchased. 
In  all  six  hose-houses  were  erected,  so  that  every  sec- 
tion, no  matter  how  remote  from  the  town-centre, 
was  thoroughly  protected.  In  addition  to  these 
was  the  steam  iire-engine  at  the  central  station  ;  and 
in  November,  1885,  the  building  known  as  the  Cen- 
tral Fire  Station  was  dedicated,  which  cost  nearly 
$20,000,  and  is  provided  with  a  tower,  with  perfect  ap- 
paratus, two  engines,  trained  horses  and  efficient  en- 
gineers. 

At  the  Farms,  in  addition  to  the  hose-house,  is  a 
new  building  containing  a  fine  steamer -and  appoint- 
ments equally  good  with  those  in  the  central  dis- 
trict. 

1836. — An  electric  fire-alarm  was  established  in 
February,  beginning  in  the  manufacturing  district, 
and  extending  thence  into  the  outlying  sections  of  the 
town.  It  started  with  ten  boxes,  two  in  the  manufac- 
turing centre,  two  on  Cabot  Street,  and  one  each  in 
the  South,  Washington,  Cove,  Montscrrat,  North 
Beverly  and  Farms  Districts. 


An  indicator  and  a  two-circuit  repeater  was  put 
into  the  Central  Station,  a  striker  attached  to  the 
First  Baptist  bell,  and  a  whistle-blower  on  one  of  the 
I  factories. 

In  July,  1S8G,  electric  lights  were  introduced  into 
the  town,  under  the  management  of  the  parties  con- 
trolling the  gas  company,  superseding  gas  for  street 
lights  in  the  most  densely-populated  parts. 

The  Beverly  Gas-Light  Company  was  incorporated 
in  1859,  furnishing  gas  to  light  the  streets  and  to  pri- 
vate consumers. 

The  street  railway  system  was  extended  in  one  di- 
rection  to  Chapman's  Corner,  at  the  Cove ;  in  another, 
through  North  Beverly,  to  Wenham. 

Temperance  and  other  Societies. — We  may  say 
of  Beverly  to-day,  as  was  said  of  her  by  the  historian 
of  forty  years  ago,  that,  "  on  the  subject  of  temper- 
ance she  has  kept  in  the  van  of  enlightened  public 
sentiment." 

The  customs  of  early  times  prescribed  "drinks" 
upon  nearly  all  public  occasions,  but  this  town  was 
one  of  the  first  to  abolish  that  custom.  By  a  vote  of 
March  9th,  1807,  the  selectmen  were  requested  "  not 
to  approbate  or  recommend  for  the  renewal  of  their 
licenseany  person,  in  the  future,  as  an  innholder,  who 
was  not  provided  with  accommodations  for  entertain- 
ing travelers." 

Such  popular  educators  as  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson 
and  Dr.  Abiel  Abbott  used  their  influence  in  promot- 
ing the  cause  of  temperance  ;  but  the  first  temperance 
society  was  not  formed  until  about  1830,  up  to  which 
time  nearly  every  grocer  in  town  was  licensed  to  sell 
intoxicating  liquors. 

The  Beverly  Baptist  Temperance  Society  was  or- 
ganized in  1832,  as  also  was  a  similar  association  at 
the  Farms.  A  Temperance  Association  was  formed 
in  the  Second  l'arish  in  1833,  the  Union  Temperance 
Society  in  1835,  and  a  Total  Abstinence  Society  in 
1838.  In  1840  the  Washingtonian  movement  swept 
over  the  land,  the  beneficial  influence  of  which  Ik'V- 
erly  experienced. 

In  1844  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  Franklin  Division, 
organized  ami  contained  a  large  and  influential  mem- 
bership, which,  after  many  years  of  valued  service, 
finally  disbanded  ;  the  new  division  of  the  same  name 
in  1882. 

The  YoungMen's  Catholic  Temperance  Society  was 
organized  in  1872,  the  Woman's  Christian  Total 
Abstinence  Union  organized  in  1875,  and  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  at  the  Farms,  in  1885. 

The  Crystal  Fountain  Lodge  of  Good  Templars  was 
organized  in  1882. 

Other  societies  of  various  kinds,  which  illustrate 
the  intellectual  and  industrial  life  of  the  town,  are 
numerous,  as  follows : 

The  Female  Charitable  Society  was  incorporated 
1836  ;  Beverly  Fuel  Society,  already  mentioned;  Sea- 
man's Widows'  and  Orphans'  Friend  Society,  organ- 
ized 1833  ;  Fisher  Charitable,  organized  1810  ;  Old 
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Ladies'  Home  Society,  organized  1SS6  ;  New  England 
Industrial  School  for  Deaf  Mutes  (on  a  farm  of  fifty-six 
acres,  at  Ryal  Side),  organized  1S7G ;  Woman's  Re- 
lief Corps,  John  H.  Chipman,  Jr.,  No.  30,  organized 
1883  ;  Knights  of  Honor,  organized  1S77 ;  American 
Legion  of  Honor,  Reuben  Kennison  Council,  organ- 
ized 1SS1 ;  Beverly  Gas-Light  Company,  capital 
stock,  $40,000,  par  value  $100  ;  Light  Infantry  Com- 
pany, organized  1S14;  Beverly  Co-operative  Associa- 
tion, organized  1879;  Grand  Army  l'ost,  organized 
1S69;  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association,  organized 
1805;  Lasters'  Protective  Union,  organized  1S82; 
United  Order  American  Mechanics,  organized  1SS3  ; 
Independent  Order  of  Red  Men,  Chicataubut  Tribe, 
organized  1886;  Royal  Arcanum,  Roger  Conant 
Council,  organized  1S70;  Sons  of  Veterans,  Camp 
John  Low,  organized  1382  ;  Thorndike  Bicycle  Club, 
organized  1SS1 ;  Daughters  of  Liberty,  Mayflower 
Council,  organized  18S5 ;  Golden  Rule  Alliance,  or- 
ganized, 18S5  ;  Beverly  Fireman's  Relief  Association 
has  a  fund  of  $4,500. 

The  Post-Office. — Owing  to  its  contiguity  to  Sa- 
lem, Beverly  did  not  possess  distinct  postal  facilities 
so  early  as  some  other  towns  in  the  county.  The 
first  postmaster  was  Asa  Leech,  before  the  building 
of  Essex  bridge,  who  also  had  charge  of  the  ferry  and 
kept  a  public-house  at  the  corner  of  Cabot  and  Davis 
Streets.  He  was  postmaster  for  many  years.  Previous 
to  the  establishment  of  the  office  here  our  citizens, 
as  well  as  those  of  some  other  towns,  obtained  their 
mail  from  the  Salem  office. 

Dr.  Josiah  Batch  elder  succeeded  Mr.  Leech,  at  his 
death,  and  kept  the  ollice  in  a  house  on  the  comer  of 
Davis  and  Front  Streets.  On  his  removal  to  Maine, 
John  Burley  was  appointed,  who  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  John  Lemon,  he  by  Farnham  Plum- 
roer,  who  removed  the  ollice  to  a  building  next  to  the  i 
Thorndike  mansion,  now  the  town-hall.  Jonathan 
Smith  was  the  next  postmaster,  who  held  the  ollice 
nine  years,  until  Stephens  Baker  was  appointed,  in 
18:;:;.  Mr.  Baker  held  office  sixteen  years,  at  fust  in 
•  Ilia  store,  where  the  [  I  ink  ley  Block  now  stands,  and 
during  his  last  ten  years  in  the  building  he  erected 
on  the  corner  of  Cabot  and  .Milton  Streets.  Joseph 
D.  Tuck,  who  succeeded  him,  kept  the  ollice  in  the 
same  place,  until  another  change  of  administration 
gave  it  in  charge  of  Gilbert  T.  Hawes,  who  established 
it  at  the  corner  of  Cabot  Street  and  Railroad  Avenue. 
Thomas  A.  Morgan  succeeded  him,  under  whom  the 
office  was  opened  in  the  Masonic  Block,  where  his 
successor,  Thom:is  D.  Davis,  continued  it.  Mr.  Davis 
was  a  soldier  of  the  late  war,  whose  health  was  seri- 
ously shattered  by  barbarous  treatment  fn  the  pris- 
ons of  Richmond  and  Andersonville.  His  successor 
was  another  veteran  of  the  war,  Colonel  Francis  E. 
Porter.  Under  him  and  his  predecessor  the  ollice  had 
been  brought  into  a  high  state  of  efliciency  ;  but  the 
accession  to  power  of  a  Democratic  administration 
caused  the  removal  of  Colonel  Porter,  and  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  the  present  incumbent,  Jeremiah  Murphy. 
Within  the  year  past  the  post-office  was  removed  to 
the  Odd-Fellows'  Block,  at  the  instance  of  the  inspec- 
tor from  Washington,  and  fitted  with  every  ap- 
pointment, so  that  it  is  now  second  to  none  of  its 
class  in  the  State. 

Beverly's  Representatives. — Of  the  early  lead- 
ing settlers  of  Beverly,  Roger  Conant  was  one  of  the 
Representatives  for  Salem  to  the  first  General  Court 
in  1034;  John  Woodbury  in  1035,  '38  and  '39;  John 
Blackleach  and  Thomas  Scruggs  in  1030;  Captain 
Thomas  Lothrop  in  1053,  '02  and  '04,  and  from 
Beverly  in  1G72,  '73,  '74  and  '75.  The  other  Repre- 
sentatives from  Beverly  have  been  Lieutenant  John 
Dodge,  son  of  Richard  Dodge,  in  1676,  '78,  '79,  '80, 
'81,  '83,  '89  and  '90  ;  John  West,  1077  ;  William  Dodge, 
Sr.,  1G80  ;  Lieutenant  Paul  Thorndike,  1G81 ;  Exercise 
Conant,  1G82,  '83  and  'S4  ;  Captain  William  Raymond, 
1083, '85  and  'SO  ;  Thomas  West,  1687  (he  was  also  the 
first  Representative  from  Manchester) ;  Sergeant  Peter 
Woodbury,  1G90 ;  Lieutenant  Andrew  Elliott,  1691, 
'92,  '94,  '95  and  '97;  Captain  John  Dodge,  son  of 
William,  Sr.,  1G93,  '90  and  1702;  Deacon  Samuel 
Balch,  1G9S.  '99,  1700, '01,  '05/06,  '07,  09,  '10,  '13,  '14, 
'15,  '10,  '19;  Isaac  Woodbury,  1703,  '04;  Robert  Hale, 
Sr.,  1708;  Lieutenant  John  Balch,  1711,  '12,  '27; 
Captain  Joseph  Herrick,  1717,  '18,  '2U,  '21  ;  Lieutenant 
Robert  Briscoe,  1721, '22;  Lieutenant  John  Thorn- 
dike, 1723;  Deacon  Jonathan  Payment,  1724,  '25; 
Captain  Robert  Woodbury,  1  720,  '30  ;  Andrew  Dodge, 
1728,  '29;  Lieutenant  (afterwards  colonel)  Robert 
Hale,  1731,  '32,  '33,  '34,  '35,  '38,  '40,  '41,  '42,  '43,  '44, 
'45,  '40,  '47,  '48,  '51,  '56,  '57;  Captain  Henry  Herrick 
(of  the  French  and  Indian  War),  1736,  '37,  '39,  '51, 
'52, '53  ;  Lieutenant  Daniel  Conant,  1749, '50  ;  Captain 
John  Leach,  1755  (who  hail  been  Representative  from 
Salem  in  1750  and '51,  before  Ryall's  Side  was  annexed 
to  Beverly);  Lieutenant  (afterwards  colonel)  Henry 
Herrick,  son  of  Captain  Henry,  1758,  '59, 'GO,  '61,  '62, 
'63,  '04,  '05,  'GO,  '07,  '68,  '09,  '70,  '71,  '72,  '73  ;  Captain 
Josiah  Batchelder,  1774,  '75,  '70,  '77,  '78,  '79  (and  in 
the  Provincial  Congress  for  three  of  those  years); 
Jonathan  Conant,  1779,  '81;  Colonel  Larkin  Thorn- 
dike, 1780,  '82,  '80,  '87, '90,  '91, '92;  Nathan  Dane, 
1782,  'S3,  '84,  '85  (also  Senator,  1790,  '94,  '90,  '97,  '98. 
Representative  to  Congress,  1785, 'SO, '87;  Presidential 
elector,  1812,  in  Constitutional  Convention,  1820); 
Joseph  Wood,  1780,  '87,  '88,  '89,  '92,  '93,  '94,  '95,  '90, 
'97,  '98,  1802,  '03,  '04,  '05,  '00;  Captain  (afterwards 
colonel)  Israel  Thorndike,  1788,  1802, '03,  '04, '05, '00, 
'08  (also  Senator,  1807,  '08,  TO,  and  in  State  Conven- 
tion, 1788,  to  consider  the  Federal  Constitution) ;  John 
Cabot,  1792;  Captain  Moses  Brown,  1799,  1800,  '01 
(and  elector  of  President,  1808) ;  John  Stephens,  1800, 
'01;  James  Burnham,  1800,  '01;  Abner  Chapman, 
1804,  '05, '06,  '07,  '08,  '09,  '10,  '11,  '12,  '13,  '14,  '15; 
Thomas  Davis,  1805,  '00,  '07,  '08,  '09,  TO,  '11,  '12,  '13, 
'14,  '15,  TO,  '17,  '19,  '20,  '22,  '23;  Thomas  Stephens, 
1  1808, '09,  TO  (and  Senator,  1811,  '12,  '13,  '14,  '15); 
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Robert  Rantoul,  1809,  '10,  11,  '12,  '13,  '14,  '15,  '1(3, 
;17,  'IS,  '19,  '23,  '24,  '25,  '26,  '28,  '29,  '30,  '31,  '32,  '33 
(Senator,  1S21,  '22,  23,  and  in  Constitutional  Conven- 
tions of  1S20  and  1S53);  Isaac  Rea,  1809,  '10,  Ml,  '12, 
13;  Nathaniel  Goodwin,  1811,  '12, '13,  '14,  15, '16, 
17;  Nicholas  Thorndike,  1814,  15,  16,  17;  Josiah 
Lovett,  1816,  '20,  '21  ;  Oliver  Obear,  1S23,  '24,  '25,  '26 ; 
William  Thorndike,  1S24.  '25,  '26  (in  the  Senate,  182S, 
'29,  '30,  and  its  President  in  1S31) ;  Pyam  Lovett,  1823, 
'37;  Henry  Larcom,  1S27,  '28,  '29,  '30;  Thomas  Ste- 
phens, Jr.,  1829,  '30;  Josiah  Lovett  2d,  1S29  (Senator 
'1852);  Amos  Sheldon,  1829,  '30;  John  Safford,  1833, 
'34,  "35,  '36,  '38,  '39  (and  in  Senate,  1S42,  '44) ;  Charles 
Stephens,  1833,  '57;  Jesse  Sheldon,  1S33,  '34;  Cotton 
Bennett,  1S34,  '35,  '3(3;  Nehemiah  Roundy,  1834,  '35, 
'36;  Stephen  Nourse,  1835, '36;  John  Conant,  1S35, 
'36;  David  Larcom,  1837;  Ezra  Dodge,  18:37;  Daniel 
Cross,  1837;  Jonathan  Batchelder,  1836,  '38;  Andrew 
Ober,  1S38;  Edwin  M.  Stone,  1839,  '42,  '44;  Thomas 
B.  Smith,  1S39,  '40;  William  Lamson,  1840,  '41 ;  Ed- 
ward Stone,  1841;  John  Pickett,  1842,  '44;  Albert 
Thorndike,  1845.  '46,  '47  (and  Senator,  1850,  '51); 
John  I.  Baker,  1840,  '45,  '4(3,  '47,  '52,  '56,  "6V>,  '66,  '69, 
'71,  '75,  '78,  '79,  'SO,  '81,  '82,  '83,  '84  (Councillor,  1860, 
'61,  Senator,  1S63,  '64);  William  H.  Lovett,  1848,  '49, 
'50;  Paul  Hildreth,  1S48,  '49,  '50 ;  Levi  A.  Abbott, 
1852, '54;  William  Endicott  and  Joseph  E.  Ober,  and 
the  latter  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  ;  John  15. 
Hill,  1855,  '74,  '76;  Richard  P.  Waters,  1856  (and  in 
the  Peace  Congress  of  1861) ;  John  Knowlton,  1857  ■ 
Robert  S.  Rantoul,  185b';  Thomas  A.  Morgan  and 
James  Hill,  1859;  Andrew  F.  Wales,  I860  ;  Augustus 
N.  Clark,  1861  (and  Presidential  elector,  1880) ;  Elijah 
E.  Lummus,  1861;  John  Meacom,  1862 ;  Robert  R. 
Endicott  and  Robert  S.  Foster,  1863;  Benjamin  I). 
Grant,  1864;  Charles  H.  Odel),  1865;  John  W.  Ray- 
mond, 1866,  '67;  Joseph  Wilson,  1868;  Freeborn  W. 
Cressy,  186'J, '72;  Henry  P.  Moulton,  1870 ;  Nathan 
H.  W'ebb,  1870,  '71,  '72;"  Francis  E.  Porter,  1873,  '74; 
John  H.  Woodbury,  1875;  David  A.  Preston,  1876; 
Henry  P.  Woodbury,  1877;  Charles  L.  Dodge,  1885, 
'86,  '87.  Senators  who  have  not  been  Representatives : 
Joshua  Fisher,  1805;  Warren  Tilton,  1859, '60;  Fred- 
erick W.Clioate,  I860,  '67;  Francis  Norwood,  1881,  '82. 

Bbv  EltLY's  In  DUST  iu  ES. —  The  Fisheries. — The  ear- 
liest industries  of  Beverly  were  farming  and  fishing. 
From  the  sea  came  the  principal  subsistence,  until 
the  meadows  and  forests  were  cleared  and  planted. 
The  fust  settlements  in  Beverly  were  located  with 
special  reference  to  their  contiguity  to  the  fishing- 
grounds,  as  the  bouses  erected  by  William,  and  Hum- 
phrey Woodbury  and  their  people.  After  the  fish- 
eries were  established  nearly  every  male  inhabitant 
old  enough,  and  not  too  old,  went  off  for  the  sum- 
mer's fishing.  Few  were  left  at  home,  except  the 
old  men  and  young  boys,  women  and  girls.  Even 
the  boys  were  taken  away  at  a  very  early  age,  some 
at  eleven,  and  nearly  all  of  them  at  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen. 


At  the  outset  the  voyages  were  greatly  prolonged 
by  the  custom,  then  prevailing,  of  drying  the  fish  be- 
fore the  return  of  the  vessel  to  port,  on  the  Mag- 
dalen or  the  coast  of  Labrador,  which  they  after- 
wards took,  in  the  same  vessels,  to  the  West  Indies, 
etc.  Later  on,  and  for  the  past  hundred  years  or  so, 
the  fish  were  salted  in  the  hold  and  brought  home  to 
he  "  cured."  Then  it  was  possible  to  make  two  voy- 
ages each  season,  sailing  on  the  1st  of  March  or 
April,  and  returning  about  the  4th  of  July, — this 
was  the  "  first  fare ;  "  the  "  second  fare  "  would  keep 
them  out  till  cold  weather  had  commenced,  into  No- 
vember, and  sometimes  even  December.  In  all, 
from  six  to  eight  months  were  taken  for  the  two 
fares;  sometimes  three  fares  were  made.  Every  avail- 
able headland  on  the  coast,  from  Tuck's  Point  to 
Paine's  Head,  was  covered  with  fish-flakes,  where,  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  months,  thousands  of  tons 
offish  were  cured  for  market. 

These  fish-drying  places  have  nowbecometoo  valu- 
able as  real  estate  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
but  a  few  fish-flakes  can  be  seen  on  our  shores.  Most 
of  tlie  fishermen  resided  on  the  coast,  between  the 
Old  South  and  the  Manchester  line.  When  the  cod 
fishery  was  at  its  best,  which  was  probably  between 
the  years  1840-50,  there  were  seventy  or  eighty  vessels 
engaged,  and  all  manned  by  natives  of  this  town. 
Each  vessel  carried  from  six  to  nine  men,  and  rarelv 
exceeded  eighty  or  ninety  tons  burthen.  The  prin- 
cipal vessel-owners  were  Thorndike  &  Endicott, 
Stephen  Nourse,  Foster  &  Lovett,  Pickett  &  Ed- 
wards, James  Stone,  (Japt.  Bradshaw,  Ezra  Batchel- 
der, Samuel  Ober,  John  Morgan;  and  some  vessels 
were  owned  by  the  crews. 

But  the  co-operative  system  did  not  work  very 
well,  as  all  the  "combined  powers''  wanted  to  be 
skippers,  and  could  not  ngree. 

The  average  cost  of  a  new  schooner  was  about  four 
thousand  dollars.  A  good  season's  receipts,  even  for 
tht'  "skippers,"  was  five  hundred  dollars,  and  an  av- 
erage of  two  hundred  quintals  of  fish  was  considered 
a  ''great  catch."  The  fishermen  did  remarkably  well- 
immediately  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  embargo,  in 
1815,  and  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  as 
prices  were  very  high  in  the  first  instance,  and  crews 
scarce  in  the  second. 

The  fishermen  led  a  hard  life  at  the  best,  and  in 
the  early  times  lacked  the  many  conveniences  that 
their  .-uccessors  enjoy,  some  even  being  subject  to 
piracy.  Until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period 
they  carried  no  stoves,  but  in  each  vessel  was  a  capa- 
cious fire-place,  in  cabin  as  well  as  in  forecastle.  1 11 
descending  into  the  fo'castle  the  sailors  were  obliged 
to  go  "down  the  chimney,"  as  they  expressed  it, 
there  being  no  other  aperture  for  the  escape  of  the 
smoke  than  that  by  which  their  quarters  were  reached. 
But  they  had  "  lots  of  comfort"  with  theirgreat  wood- 
fires,  especially  in  the  autumn  months,  even  though 
the  smoke  was  annoying.    At  first,  every  man  was 
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his  own  cook,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  fare  was 
hard. 

With  the  advent  of  a  special  cook,  or  a  man  drafted 
from  the  crew  for  that  purpose,  the  "grub''  w;is  im- 
proved a  little,  the  staple  articles  of  diet  being  beef, 
salt  pork,  beans  twice  a  week,  potatoes,  bacon,  fish, 
"duff,"  doughnuts  and  pies.  Duff  and  doughnuts 
were  great  luxuries,  however,  and  "  duff  day  "  was 
always  looked  forward  to  with  pleasurable  anticipa- 
tions Although  the  distance  traversed  by  the  fish- 
ing schooners  was  not  vast,  yet  the  length  of  the  voy- 
age made  it  wearisome,  especially  as  land  was  rarely 
sighted  after  Cape  Ann  had  been  left  astern  until  it 
hove  in  sight  again  four  months  later;  on  the  return 
the  government  gave  a  bounty  of  four  dollars  per 
ton  for  each  voyage  of  four  months  and  over,  and 
even  if  a  full  fare  was  secured  in  half  that  time,  the 
requisite  numbers  of  days  must  be  passed  at  sea  be- 
fore port  could  be  entered.  The  great  event  of  the 
voyage  was  "  washing  out  day,"  when  the  fish  had 
been  landed  and  the  crew  were  given  a  royal  dinner. 
As  winter  came  on,  the  vessels  were  hauled  u^>  at  the 
wharves  and  the  crews  dispersed  to  seek  employment 
at  shoe-making,  or  to  spend  their  hard-earned  money 
iu  completing  their  education.  Many  a  boy,  taken 
from  home  at  an  early  age,  returned  to  the  village 
school  on  successive  winters,  to  acquire  what  learn- 
ing he  could  in  the  time  at  his  command.  It  was  a 
wholesome  discipline  they  got  at  sea.  and  a  school 
in  which  were  reared  many  who  afterwards  served 
faithfully  their  country  when  volunteers  were  needed 
for  the  navy. 

At  tbe  present  day  our  fisheries  are  of  little  im- 
portance. The  great  fleet  of  schooners  has  disap- 
peared, and  scarcely  half  a  dozen  vessels  sail  from 
our  port  for  the  Banks  each  season  ;  and  these  are 
manned  by  strangers.  How  far  the  policy  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  has  contributed  to  this  result  is 
one  of  the  debated  questions. 

Between  the  years  1828-40  there  were  two  full- 
rigged  ships,  the  ''Shamrock"  and  "Malabar,"  and 
nine  brigs,  making  a  total  of  eleven  " square-riggers," 
owned  in  Beverly,  besides  one  hundred  and  twenty 
schooners.  In  1859  the  schooner  "  J  >ove  ''  was  sold  to 
Eastern  parties.  This  vessel  was  built  in  1817,  and  was 
the  last  of  her  class,  of  half-deck  vessels,  in  Beverly. 

In  180l>,  just  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  fifty-four  ves- 
sels from  Bev.rly  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  with 
4072  tonnage,  a  valuation  of  $100,800,  carrying  457 
men,  and  Using  5306  bushels  of  salt  and  1172  bush- 
els of  bait.  In  1801  the  amount  offish  bounty  paid 
wa»  §15,000.  In  1803,  when  the  greatest  number  of 
our  fishermen  were  away,  serving  in  the"  navy,  but 
thirty-seven  vessels  were  engaged.  The  value  of  fish 
and  oil  obtained  that  year  was  about  8200,000.  The 
"  catch "  was  large,  but  fishermen  were  scarce.  In 
1875  some  twenty-four  vessels  were  fitted  out  here; 
in  1877  twenty-two,  besides  smaller  craft,  carrying 
about  300  men. 


But  even  this  small  number  has  been  reduced  in 
the  past  ten  years,  so  that  the  present  year  finds  but 
four  fishing-vessels  employed  at  the  Banks,  and  one 
of  these  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  with  all  on 
board.  A  hundred  years  ago,  in  1786,  Beverly 
owned  sixty  vessels,  manned  by  492  men;  nineteen 
of  these  were  in  the  West  Indian  trade.  In  1788 
thirty-two  vessels,  with  271  men. 

Shoes  and  Shoemaking. — For  nearly  two  centuries 
the  industries  of  Beverly  were  essentially  agricultural 
and  maritime;  farming,  fishing,  coastwise  and  for- 
eign commerce  engaged  the  attention  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, with  an  occasional  digression  to  repel  the  In- 
dians or  beat  off  foreign  invaders.  It  has  been 
already  shown  thai,  the  town  took  active  part  in 
every  affair  of  national  importance  from  the  Pequod 
W  ar  in  1037  to  the  Rebellion  of  1801.  The  growth 
of  the  town  was  slow,  and  resulted  more  from  the  nat- 
ural increase  of  its  native  population  than  from  alien 
accessions.  The  early  industries  were  few  in  number, 
and  newer  forms  of  occupation  were  adopted 
cautiously.  Unlike  Lynn,  which  seems  to  have  been 
predestined  to  traffic  in  leather  from  earliest  times, 
Beverly  did  not  choose  deliberately  that  which  has 
now  become  its  chiefest  industry.  Resident  shoe- 
makers were  scarce  within  its  borders  before  the  close 
ol  the  seventeenth  century.  One  of  the  first  re- 
corded cordwainers  is  Andrew  Elliot,  who  was  also 
our  first  town  clerk,  who  lived  in  that  part  of  the 
town  known  as  the  "Haymarket"  or  "City,"  where 
also  resided  another  shoemaker — John  Smith,  son  of 
James,  born  in  1002.  He  probably  winked  upon  the 
low  bench,  having  the  "kit" — knives,  hammer,  lap- 
stone,  awls,  etc. — on  one  end  and  the  seat  at  the 
other,  and  with  the  shoe  held  by  a  strap  over  the 
knee. 

Of  those  who  first  carried  on  shoemaking  as  a  busi- 
ness, Joseph  Foster,  who  removed  hither  from  Ips- 
wich just  before  the  Revolution,  is  most  conspicuous. 
He  supplied  shoes  to  the  Continental  army  and  to 
the  various  grocery-stores  of  this  town  and  others, 
and  later  shipped  shoes  to  the  Southern  Slates  and 
the  West  Indies.  Descendants  of  shoemaker  Foster 
are  still  engaged  in  the  business  here,  in  which  they 
were  prominent  for  nearly  a  century.  Others  who 
learned  their  trade  of  Joseph  Foster's  son,  Daniel, 
may  be  remembered  by  our  citizens  as  Captain  Dan- 
iel Cross,  Olphert  Tuttle  and  Osman  Gage. 

A  leading  manufacturer  of  a  later  period  was  Dea- 
con Nehemiah  Roundy,  whose  three  sons  assisted 
him,  and  who  supplied  shoes  to  the  trade  in  Boston 
and  shipped  to  Africa  and  other  countries.  Captain 
Thomas  B.  Smith  in  182'J  built  a  factory  in  which  he 
manufactured  large  numbers  of  heavy  boots  and 
shoes.  In  1830  Daniel  Lefavour  began  the  manu- 
facture of  women's  shoes  at  the  Cove,  in  which  also  his 
brother  John  engaged  some  fifteen  years  later.  The 
business  established  by  them  has  since  been  contin- 
ued respectively  by  their  sons.    Another  manufac- 
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turer  of  that  period  was  Ebenezer  Moses,  who,  it  is 
said,  first  introduced  the  system  of  division  of  labor, 
and  first  used  tin  patterns  for  the  shaping  of  the  soles 
of  shoes.  The  Herricks  and  Trasks,  fathers  and  sons, 
Wm.  D.  Crossfield,  Wm,  Larrabee,  the  Walliscs  (de- 
scended from  the  first  deacon)  and  the  Norwoods,  are 
names  prominent  in  the  history  of  shoe  manufacture 
here.  One  of  the  last  century  Wallises  was  the  aged 
shoemaker  Henry  Wallis,  well  remembered  by  the 
middle-aged  of  our  community,  who  worked  at  his 
trade  for  nearly  seventy  years  in  the  same  shop, 
which  was  over  two  hundred  years  old  when  it  was 
removed  from  its  location  at  the  corner  of  Cabot  ami 
Bow  Streets. 

Heal  .Estate  and  Improvements. — The  era  of  progress 
may  be  said  to  date  from  the  advent  of  the  railroad, 
and  the  largest  and  most  important  transaction  in 
real  estate  took  place  at  the  time  the  railroad  station 
was  removed  from  its  original  site  to  its  present  location 
on  Park  Street,  about  1S52.  Nearly  all  the  large  sec- 
tion between  Cabot  Street  and  Bass  River,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  Gloucester  cros-ing  to  the  southerly 
junction  of  Cabot  and  Rantoul  Streets,  was  open 
field,  without  house  or  factory.  To-day  hundreds  of 
dwellings  are  seen  here,  and  the  numerous  shoe  facto- 
ries, in  which  are  conducted  the  leading  industry  of  the 
town.  An  impulse  was  given  to  business  that  has  been 
continued  to  the  present  day. 

Twenty  years  ago,  or  in  18G8,  a  section  of  territory 
lyinghetweeu  Lovett,  Lothrop  and  Washington  Streets 
which  had,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  lain  unde- 
veloped, and  used  as  fish-yards,  was  purchased  by  Israel 
Lefavour,  and  thrown  open  for  building  purposes.  Mr. 
Lefavour,  then  quite  a  young  man,  divided  the  property 
into  lots,  some  of  which  he  sold,  and  upon  others 
erected  houses,  and  to-day  it  is  covered  with  some  of 
the  most  attractive  residences  in  town.  He  also  pur- 
chased and  improved,  more  recently,  the  Wilson  land 
and  Pickett  tish-yards,  on  Lothrop  Street,  and  has 
built  thereon  houses  commanding  beautiful  outlooks 
over  the  sea. 

In  the  past  twenty  years  Cabot  Street,  which  was 
formerly  lined  mainly  with  dwellings,  has  undergone 
must  radical  changes,  nearly  forty  stores  and  places 
of  business  having  been  erected  there. 

Jn  1807  the  Masonic  Association  erected  the  fine 
three-story  brick  block  at  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  Cabot  Streets;  in  1875  the  Odd  Fellows  built,  at 
the  corner  of  Cabot  and  Broadway,  the  finest  block  in 
town;  in  1877  Israel  Lefavour  purchased  the  Little 
estate,  corner  of  Cabot  and  Vestry  Streets,  and  en- 
larged and  altered  the  house  there  into  a  three-story 
block,  witli  a  commodious  Opera  House  more  lately 
added  ;  in  1883  Rich  and  Newcomb  built  a  very  large 
and  convenient  wooden  block  on  the  property  ad- 
joining and  extending  to  Railroad  Avenue,  and  in 
1885  Webber  Brothers  erected  a  fine  brick  building 
of  three  stories  adjacent  to  the  Masonic  structure. 

In  1881  Augustus  N.  Clark  altered  the  store  and 


house  of  the  Smith  estate,  owned  by  him,  on  the 
corner  of  Cabot  and  Broadway,  into  a  large  block  for 
stores  and  dwellings,  and  added  much  to  the  beauty 
of  Broadway. 

In  1SS5  the  Savings  Bank  built  its  beautiful  struc- 
ture at  the  corner  of  Cabot  and  Thorndike;  in  1SS15 
Robert  R.  Endicott  reconstructed  and  enlarged  the 
buildings  corner  of  Cabot  and  Washington  Streets. 

George  Butman  erected  a  large  building  of  three 
stories  on  Cabot,  near  Essex  Street.  A  dozen  years 
before,  Messrs.  Lee  and  Cressy,  George  H.  Southwick 
and  William  W.  Hinkley  had  put  up  line  business 
blocks.  These  facts  but  indicate  a  steady  and  rapid 
growth  in  the  business  of  Beverly. 

Beyond  the  more  densely  populated  portion  also 
important  improvements  have  been  wrought  within 
twenty  years  and  less. 

The  extension  of  Central  and  Abbot  Streets,  and 
others,  was  followed  by  active  building  of  houses, 
until  nearly  all  were  lined  with  comfortable  and  ele- 
gant dwellings.  The  extension  of  Lothrop  Street  to 
Cross  Lane,  the  extension  of  Ober  and  Corning 
Streets,  the  improving  of  Common  Lane,  etc.,  gave 
an  impetus  to  building,  even  in  remote  places. 

In  1874  Andrew  K.  Ober  purchased  a  portion  of 
the  woodland  known  as  Snake  Hill,  laying  out  drives 
and  walks,  and  building  there  a  stone  mansion,  which 
improvements  were  followed  by  the  construction  of 
Lake-shore  Avenue,  ami  the  elegant  station-building 
at  Montserrat.  Within  ten  years  past  radical  changes 
have  been  made  at  Hospital  Point,  so  that  this  bleak 
and  once  desolate  promontory  is  now  the  abode  of 
some  of  our  wealthiest  citizens. 

One  of  the  largest  land-owners,  whose  purchases 
have  been  made  mainly  within  a  few  years  past,  is 
Henry  W.  Peabody,  wdio  owns  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  principally  near  the  Montserrat  Sta- 
tion, and  including  such  line  property  as  Hibbert 
and  Laurel  Pastures,  Turtle  and  Prospect  Hills.  At 
the  Farms,  after  the  shore  margin  had  been  absorbed, 
summer  residents  purchased  much  of  the  hill  prop- 
erty in  the  interior,  especially  wherever  commanding 
views  were  afforded  of  the  sea.  Hence  it  is  that, 
with  Beverly's  unrivaled  possession  of  hillside  and 
seaside,  it  is  not  necessary  that  land  should  be  of 
great  fertility  to  command  high  prices.  In  truth, 
the  poorest  land  as  to  production  is  often  that  which 
is  held  the  dearest. 

What  is  known  as  the  "shore  movement,"  when 
the  manifold  attractions  of  the  Beverly  coast  drew 
hither  an  appreciative  population,  began  nearly  fifty 
years  ago. 

About  this  time  Beverly  began  to  receive  acces- 
sions in  people  who  came,  at  first,  merely  for  a  sum- 
mer's stay,  but  who  eventually  purchased  property 
here  and  obtained  a  foothold  as  owners  of  real  estate. 
Attracted  by  the  beauties  of  the  shore,  several  resi- 
dents of  Salem  and  Boston  sought  and  obtained  board 
with  the  farmers  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  in 
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the  section  known  as  Beverly  Farms.  This  region 
was  always  a  rural  one,  and  thinly  populated,  though 
early  settled:  the  Wests.  Woodburys,  Ilaskells,  This- 
sells,  Ohers  and  Lareoms  being  among  the  first ;  the 
Woodburys  especially  numerous,  descendants  of  the 
original  William  and  Humphrey,  who  located  at 
Woodburys'  Points  about  1630.  By  direct  inherit- 
ance, by  grants  and  by  intermarriage,  they  had  ac- 
quired a  great  deal  of  the  coast  property. 

Throughout  several  generations  these  farmers  and 
fishermen  of  Beverly  had  contentedly  tilled  the  soil 
and  ploughed  the  sea,  leaving  their  ancestral  homes 
only  to  participate  in  the  business  affairs  of  the  town, 
or  when  summoned  by  the  imperative  calls  of  war. 
By  intermarriage,  by  the  ties  of  constant  association, 
and  by  family  tradition,  they  were  one  with  the  peo- 
ple at  the  Centre.  During  the  first  century  of  its 
corporate  existence  the  town  relied  upon  them  as 
upon  those  who  lived  in  the  shadow  of  the  First 
Parish  meeting-house,  and  they  were  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  church  itself.  The  short  distance  that 
separated  them  from  the  business  centre  of  the  town 
did  not  prevent  a  frequent  interchange  of  visits  on 
Sundays,  when  all  gathered  at  the  Old  South,  and 
on  training  days  and  town-meetings. 

"A  town  becomes  a  true  home  for  men  through  its 
history,  not  less  than  by  reason  of  its  physical  and 
social  features."  Every  family  native  to  the  Farms 
had  historical  traditions  in  common  with  every  other 
at  the  Centre,  and  thus,  though  in  a  measure  territori- 
ally distinct,  the  people  resident  here  were  individu- 
ally members  of  one  and  the  same  great  family;  their 
interests  and  their  traditions  were  identical.  But  the 
time  had  come  when  a  new  element  was  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  this  was  when  the  first  ''summer-boarder" 
appeared,  about  the  year  1840.  It  does  not  appear 
that  our  ancestors  were  heedless  of  the  attractions 
nature  had  so  lavishly  spread  aiound  them;  but,  in 
the  stress  of  their  life  of  toil,  these  may  have  seemed 
of  secondary  importance.  At  all  events,  though  the 
superlative  beauty  of  their  environment  may  have 
lUHTti'd  itself,  and  they  may  have  unconsciously 
imbibed  that  love  lor  nature  now  inherent  in  their 
descendants,  yet  they  did  not,  perhaps,  attach  the 
importance  to  it  that  should  have  prevented  them 
from  parting  with  their  priceless  heritage.  The 
consequent  hardships  of  successive  wars,  and  the 
perpetual  struggle  for  existence,  inevitably  the  lot 
of  the  pioneer,  had  impressed  upon  them  rather  the 
value  of  substantial  gain,  than  that  of  a  beautiful 
landscape.  In  a  word,  this  "  fatal  gift  of  beauty," 
which  was  to  them  a  thing  imponderable,  attracted 
btrangers  to  their  birthright,  and  it  passed"  from  their 
possession. 

The  first,  or  one  of  the  first,  who  took  up  resilience 
at  the  Farms  for  the  summer  season  was  John  G. 
King,  as  early  as  1840,  who  bought,  in  1844,  the 
John  M.  Thissell  place  at  Mingo's  Cove.  He  bo;irded 
with  Isaac  Prince,  then  occupying  the  farm  now 


known  as  the  "  Paine  Place."  Early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  this  one  hundred-acre  farm  was  inherited 
by  Anna  Woodbury,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Wood- 
bury, who  married  Rev.  John  Barnard,  of  Mar- 
blehead.  She  willed  it  to  the  children  of  her  kins- 
woman, Anna  Woodbury,  wife  of  Samuel  Swett,  who 
sold  it  to  Josiah  Ober,  whose  heirs  sold  it  to  Isaac 
Prince,  and  he  to  Cha*.  C.  Paine,  whose  wife  was  one 
of  the  Swett  family  above  mentioned.  Mr.  Paine 
subsequently  bought  the  entire  property,  paying  six 
thousand  dollars  for  it.  From  this  farm,  it  is  said, 
have  been  sold  estates  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  with  a  portion  of  perhaps  equal 
value  still  remaining. 

Nearly  cotemporary  with  Mr.  Paine  was  Charles 
G.  Loring,  who  bought  the  farm  of  Benjamin  Smith, 
and  built  the  first  house  thereon  for  summer  resi- 
dence. 

Patrick  T.  Jackson  and  Franklin  Dexter  were 
other  early  visitors  who  purchased  shore  estates  about 
this  time,  and  in  1846  Messrs.  Haven,  Neal,  Cabot 
and  Lee.  A  little  later  the  Sohiers,  Lowells,  Pick- 
mans,  Lawrences  and  Burgesses  became  dwellers  here. 

Thus  the  Beverly  shore,  says  a  recent  writer,  "  was 
probably  the  first  in  New  England  to  be  sought  for 
summer  homes.  Its  southerly  exposure,  the  coast 
line  trending  nearly  east  aiid  west,  gives  it  a  matchless 
summer  climate.  The  prevailing  winds  of  the  warm 
months — those  from  the  southwest — elsewhere  bearing 
a  parching  heat,  are  here  wafted  across  the  salt  floods 
of  Salem  Bay,  filled  with  a  delicious  and  invigorating 
freshness. 

The  hills  and  woods,  rising  directly  from  the  shore, 
also  break  the  force  of  the  harsh  winds  from  the 
northerly  quarters.  In  consequence,  many  of  the 
summer  residents  come  as  early  as  possible  in  thesea- 
son  and  often  linger  late  in  the  fall,  enjoying  the  quiet 
drives  amidst  the  autumnal  glories  of  the  Essex 
woods,  until  even  the.  rich  hues  of  the  oaks  have 
changed  to  a  uniform  dry  brown,  under  the  blighting 
touch  of  the  frost. 

Sailing  along  the  coast  on  a  pleasant  summer  day, 
one  sees  a  moderately  high  reach  of  hills  sloping 
gracefully  back  from  the  sea.  The  deep  water  per- 
mits a  near  approach  to  the  land,  so  that  in  the  dense 
foliage  masses  which  often  come  close  down  to  the 
water's  edge  and  give  to  this  shore  a  luxuriant  aspect 
quite  exceptional  in  New  England  coast  scenery  south 
of  the  spruce-clad  capes  of  Maine,  may  be  distin- 
guished the  intermingling  hues  of  pines  and  oaks  and 
the  other  deciduous  trees,  whoso  light  leafage  relieves 
the  sombreness  of  the  evergreen  masses.  Bold  pro- 
montories jut  out  into  the  water,  the  waves  ceaselessly 
tossing  up  white  greetings  at  their  feet,  and  between 
the  cliffs  stretch  intervals  of  glittering  beach,  with 
smooth,  green  lawns  reaching  far  back  into  the  shad- 
owy recesses  of  forest  glades.  All  along  this  shore 
stand  the  beautiful  villas;  not  huddled  in  vulgar 
promiscuousness,  as   at   popular  shore  resorts,  nor 
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drawn  up  in  showy  dress  parade,  as  at  Newport ;  but 
disposed  in  the  easy  attitudes  of  a  high-bred  com- 
pany, thoroughly  assured  of  its  place  in  the  world,  and 
neither  eager  for  prominence  nor  solicitous  about 
privacy.  Embowered  in  the  woodlands,  occupying 
castle-like  heights,  or  standing  out  amid  sunny  lawns 
with  the  dignified  repose  surrounding  them  of  broad 
verandas,  there  are  few  of  these  houses  that  are  not 
in  admirable  keeping  with  their  surroundings. 

A  drive  over  the  beautiful  roads  that  meander  in 
easv  grades  over  the  diversified  region  has  a  charm 
equally  great  with  sailing  the  shore.  Not  so  much  is 
seen  of  the  villas  themselves  as  from  the  water,  for 
they  mostly  stand  retired  from  the  highways,  and 
only  approached  by  pleasant  avenues. 

Few  places  could  be  found  affording  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  romantic  sites;  there  might  be  almost  a 
surfeit  of  picturesqueness,  were  not  the  variety  so 
great  that  every  turn,  every  new  view,  reveals  a  fresh 
charm.  In  short,  the  lavish  disposition  of  nature 
aud  the  costly  efforts  of  art  have  together  made  of 
the  Beverly  shore  a  region  that  approaches  the  ideal 
of  an  earthly  paradise  as  nearly  as  is  possible  in  this 
part  of  the  world. 

One  rolls  over  the  smooth  roads  among  blooming 
gardens  and  wide  lawns,  with  broad  reaches  of  the 
bay  visible  between  splendid  houses.  A  turn  of  the 
way,  and  the  natural  forest  incloses  the  scene,  and 
the  air,  just  redolent  with  the  fragrance  of  blossoming 
shrubs,  is  now  filled  with  the  tonic  breath  of  the 
pines.  Again,  reaching  a  slight  elevation,  the  sea 
comes  into  sight,  framed  by  a  wild  margin  of  rocks 
and  trees. 

And  so  the  enchanting  picture  continues  in  scores 
of  lovely  glimpses,  until  it  seems  as  if  nature's  port- 
folio would  be  exhausted  of  its  novelties.  Life  on  the 
Beverly  shore  during  the  season  has  a  character  quite 
distinctive,  and  very  different  from  that  of  the  usual 
summer  resort,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  character 
of  its  population.  This  is  composed  chiefly  of  lead- 
ing Boston  families,  with  a  few  from  neighboring 
Salem,  and  some  permanent  residents  of  Beverly — 
whose  nnccstry,  like  (hat  of  the  Endicotts,  is  identi- 
fied with  the  rounding  of  the  town — nearly  all  more 
eminent  for  social  position  and  culture  than  for 
wealth  ;  which,  however,  needs  be  considerable  to  en- 
able residence  in  such  a  place." 

Census  of  Town  of  Beverly  for  1885.1 

(Courteously  furnished  in  advance  of  publication  by  tlio  Chief  of  tlio 
Bureau  of  Statistics.) 
OCCUPATIORB.  NuiinEIt. 
Male: 

Government  a  32 

Professional   53 

Clergymen   14 

Other  '"professional  "   30 

1  Thin  table  ohows  the  arrangement  by  " Classified  Occupations"  (in 
Holies),  with  detail  for  certain  classes  by  principal  lines  of  occupation. 
Also,  the  "Explanatory  Note,"  defining  the  distribution  of  the  people 
into  classes  of  occupation*,  that  is,  tho^c  having  related  occupations,  irs, 
for  Census  purposes,  all  persono  are  supposed  to  be  "occupied." 


Occupations.  Nvmbf.r. 

Domestic  Service   04 

Coachmen  and  servants  (in  families)   53 

Other  "domestic  service  "   11 

Personal  Service   44 

Trade   30G 

Merchants  and  dealers   1 11 

Salesmen   43 

Book-keepers  and  clerks   111 

Other"  trade  "   58 

Transportation   208 

Drivers  of  delivery  wagons   25 

Livery  stable  keepers  and  employes   29 

Officials  and  employes  of  express  companies   2G 

Teamsters   32 

Steam  railroad  employes   01 

Mariners  (sailing)    23 

Other  "transportation"   12 

Agriculture   355 

Farmers   122 

Farm  laborers     174 

Florists   10 

Gardeners  and  garden  laborers   47 

Other  "agriculture11   2 

Fittteries   57 

Fishermen   55 

Other  "fisheries"   2 

Manufactures   1,509 

Shoe-factory  operatives   1,001 

Carpenters   Kit 

Masons   02 

Masons  and  plasterers   13 

Painters   4H 

Bakers   *   22 

Morocco  Workers   30 

Blacksmiths   24 

Other  "  manufactures 11   2t>7 

Mining   2 

Laborers   153 

Apprentices   7 

Children  at  Work   4 

Scholars  and  Students   79* 

Jtetired   130 

Afflicted,  etc   20 

Unemployed  (12  months)   19 

Dependents   32 

At  Home   420 

Not  Given  ■.   20 


Total  males   4,349 

Females. 

Government   I 

JYo/eMional   01 


Other  " professional 11   9 

Domestic  Service   2,751 

Housekeepers   39 

Housewives   2,009 

Housework   175 

Servants  (in  families)   214 

Other  "  domestic  service  "   14 

Personal  Service   37 

Trude   32 

Book-keepers  and  clerks   25 

other  "  trade  "   7 

Transportation   1 

Manufactures   511 

Shoe-factory  operatives   401 

Dressmakers   47 

Milliners   9 

Oil-clothing  makers   20 

Seamstresses   12 

Tailoresses   9 

Other  *' manufactures 11   10 

CJtildren  at  Work   1 

Scholars  and  Students   7u7 
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Occupations. 


nctired  

Af'.icted,  etc. 
Dependent.... 

At  Borne  

\ot  Given.... 


Number. 
24 
29 
38 

..  430 
...  112 


Total  female 


4,837 


Exi'LANATORY  NOTE. 

Government. — Persons  engaged  in  llie  service  of  the  national,  state  and 
City  governments,  or  in  the  U.  S.  army  and  navy. 

Professional. — Persons  connected  w  ith  religion,  law,  medicine,  litera- 
ture, art,  music,  amusements,  education  and  science. 

Domestic  Serrice. — Persons  concerned  or  employed  in  the  hotel,  hoard- 
ing and  lodging  service,  housewives,  persons  engaged  in  house  work 
(without  remuneration,  generally  in  ow  n  family),  housekeepers  and  do- 
mestic servants. 

Pew  >nai  Service. — Persons  who  render  personal  service,  as  barbers, 
boot-blacks,  carpet-cleaners,  companions,  janitors,  matrons,  nurses,  stew- 
ards, ushers,  valets,  washer-women,  watchers,  watchmen,  etc. 

Trade. — Merchants  and  dealers,  salesmen,  hook-keepers,  clerks,  agents, 
bankers,  brokers,  messengers,  porters,  etc. 

Trutuportation. — Curriers  on  roads,  steam  railroads,  seas  and  rivers. 

A griculture.—  Farmers,  farm  laborers,  gardeners,  persons  engaged  in 
the  care  of  animals,  etc. 

Kuhcri'S. — Persons  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 

HdHufacturet. — As  specified. 

Vitiuig. — Persons  employed  in  mines,  quarries,  pits,  etc.  • 
Lalurtrt. — Genera!  day  laborers. 
Apprentice!  — Learning  trades. 

Children  at  Work. — Children  of  legal  school  ugo  (ten  to  thirteen)  who 
both  work  and  go  to  school  or  work  only. 

Sch»lvrt  and  StudenU. — Public  and  private  school  scholars,  persons  at 
college,  or  studying  special  branches,  as  law,  dentistry,  medicine,  etc. 

Uetired — Persons  retired  from  active  business. 

Afflicted,  etc — Persons  suffering  with  acute  or  chronic  diseases,  blind, 
deaf,  dumb,  maimed,  lame,  insane,  idiotic,  and  otheratllicted  persons  and 
paupers  and  homeless  children. 

Unemployed  (\2  monUa). — Persons  not  employed  at  their  accustomed 
occupation  at  all  during  the  census  year. 

Dependent*  (in  iYicute  Familke). — Relatives  or  other  persons  more  or 
less  dependent  for  support. 

At  Home — Children  too  young  to  go  to  school. 

Sot  Given — Young  persons  or  adults,  of  working  age,  who,  for  some 
reason,  have  no  occupation. 

Manufactures  of  Beverly,  m.oM  Census  or  1885. 

Capital  invested  (value)  $1,327,218 

Stock  or  material  used  (value)   12,401,807 

Cloud*  made  and  work  done  (value;   4,412,017 

Stales  employed  (number)   1,727 

females  employed  (number)   9S7 


Total  

Average  Iimiiih,  day's  work,  adult  male 
Average  yearly  Working  llmo  (days)..... 
]>ay  liamU  (number)  

Piece  bauds  (number)  

Salaries  \  >;  !  (amount)  

Wages  paid  (amount). 


2,714 
10.1 
■2113 14 
812 
1,779 
834,954 
$1,174,539 


Machinery  (value)    122,510 

LIBRARIES. 
Number  and  value  of  books  and  circulation. 


'T  i     NCMREK  OK  BOOKS. 


KiM>  or  Libraries. 


!  Hound 

' Book* 


Beverly   12 

Secular   2 

Town  public   1 

Private  circulating   1 

lieltnious   10 

Sunday -school  j  10 


...  27  10,01'J 


Total. 


10,070 
11,017 


10,01 
l.ooo 


11,017 
l»,017 

1,000 

5,032  ]  5, 650 

5,032'  5,059 
I 


Value 

of 
Hooks 


Circula- 
tion. 


10,354j 
12,400 
i2,0nti 
4001 

3,954 
3,954 


54,220 
25,000 
22,000 
3,000 

29,'  '10 
29,220 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


School  Builmnus. 

Number 

of 
Buildgs 

Value. 

Buildings. 

Property. 

9 

8100,1  H  ill 

£1,000 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


Kind  of  School. 


Beverly  

Incorporated  

Uiiineorportited . 


Number  of  School 

liUILDIXGS. 

Value. 

Bnlld'gs 
Owned. 

School 
property 

Total. 

Owu'd 

Hired. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

5,100 
5,100 

110 
10 

loo 

1  One  si  hool  kept  in  a  hired  room. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 
By  name  and  dates  of  establishment  and  incorporation. 


Name  ok  School. 


Kindergarten  (Fannie  It.  Killiani).. 
New  England  Industrial  School  for 
Beat  .Mutes  


Bate  of 

Bate  of 

Establishment. 

Incorporation. 

1881 

1879 

1*79 

MARRIED  WOMEN  AND  MOTHERS:  CHILDREN,  ETC. 


.omen 

Marries  Women 

IIA  VIM 

Children, 

Native  ami 

o  tj 

Total  Number  of — 

Average  No.  of 

Foreign  Born. 

v. 

i 

"a 

e% 

1  ? 
r?i  ' 

o  = 

Beverly  

Native  born.. 
Foreign  born 

2,319 
1,815 
471 

:j.98 

30G 
92 

1  ,021 
1,539 
382 

7,21  I 
1^058 

5,013 
3,837 
1,170 

2,198 
1,710 
482 

3.75 
3.01 
4.34 

2  i 'd  111 

2.49  1  12 
3.081  1.20 

TOTAL  ILLITERACY. 


Sex. 

Population : 
Ten  years  of  age  and  over. 

Il.LITK.ll  ATKS. 

Native. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Number 

Per  cent 

0,401 
3,082 
3,319 

1,302 
527 
775 

7,703 
3,009 
1,094 

211 

73 
136 

2.74 

2.02 
3.37 

DEGREE  OE  ILLITERACY,  ETC. 


Born  in 

Other 

Massachu- 

Native 

Foreign 

Age  Periods. 

setts 

Born 

Born. 

M 

F 

T 

M 

1 

T 

M 

F 

T 

M 

Beverly  

14 

21 

3i 

A 

5 

55 

IP 

107 

73 

Cannot  write  

3 

3 

0 

1 

1 

8 

35 

12 

20  to  29  years  

2 

2 

1 

l1 

3 

3 

3 

'  30  to  49  years  

"i 

1 

"i 

1 

"(S 

14 

20 

li 

50  years  and  over... 

"i 

2 

3 

li, 

& 

3 

Neither  read  nor  write 

ii 

18 

23 

'ii 

"4 

1 

47 

85 

01 

10  to  13  years  

l 

1 

1 

14  to  19  years  

3 

3 

0 

1 

3 

4 

2 

3 

9 

8 

IT 

In 

30  to  49  years  

1 

1 

2 

2 

"1 

3 

10 

37 

53 

I'.l 

50  years  and  over... 

|  5 

10 

15 

1 

1 

3 

4 

20 

38 

58 

20 

F  T 


138  211 
31 1  43 
3  G. 
10  22 
12]  15 
107  108 
2  4 
5  9 
10  20 
39 1  58 
51;  77 
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IIIST011Y  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  AND  FROTE  11TY. 
PRODUCTS. 

Quantity.  Value, 

Animal  Products.  £13,076 

Beeswax  (use)  pounds,  5  1 

Calf-skins   10  8 

Hides   9  14 

Honey  ..pounds,  371  04 

Manure  cords,  1,C71J4  12,955 

Pelts   5  4 

Chilling,  Xcedle-tcork,  ete.  87,513 

Boots  (including  "  work  on  ")  pairs,  9,070  3,612 

Crocheted  goods  (sale)   ...  5 

Mats  (sale)   2  1 

Kittens  (ale)  pairs,  15  8 

Shoes  (including  "work  on  ")  pairs,  9,950  3.8S7 

Dairy  Products.  £57,729 

Butter  (sale)                                                 pounds,  2,805  .  999 

Butter  (use)  pounds,  2,470  910 

Cheese  pounds,  40  4 

Cream  gallons,  332  934 

Milk  gallons,  303,719  54,882 

food  Products.  82.8S8 

Canned  fruit  (sale)  pounds,  50  8 

Canned  fruit  (use)  pounds,  49  8 

Ice  tons,  500  2,500 

Pickles  (use)  barrels,  \±  5 

Vinegar  (sales)  ,  gallons,  1,5*)  330 

Vinegar  (us**)  ".  gallons,  175  37 

Greenhouse  Products.  $3,900 

Flowers.  leaves,  and  vines,  cut   ...  7()0 

Plants,  llowering  and  other   ...  3,200 

Hothouse  ami  Hotbed  Products.  $135 

Cabbage  plants   31,400  191 

Tomato  plants   733  214 

Litjuort  and  Meterages.  $854 

Cider  (sale)  gallons,  3,848  406 

Cider  i tine)  gallons,  4,017  IIS 

Xursery  Products.  £27 

Trees,  fruit   2  2 

Tr«-<ss,  ornamental   100  25 

Poultry  Products.  812,291 

Eggs  dozen,  37,299  9,115 

Eggs,  fancy  dozen,  loo  400 

Feathers  pounds,  14  4 

Manure,  hen  and  bird  bushels,  1,007  0(17 

Poultry,  dressed  t  cbickens  pounds,  8,841  2,143 

Poultry,  dressed:  other  than  chickens,  geese,  and  tur- 
keys pounds,  95  22 

Wood  Products.  (2,030 

Ashes  (sales)  bushels,  20  5 

Ashes  (use)  bushels,  4:;1  209 

KirfAt-ttd  dial-')  cord*,  214  1,1(16 

K»r»'««*"I  (Use)  cords,  325  1,559 

Hoop  poles  (use)   200  2 

Lumber  (use)  thousand  feet  2  30 

Posts,  fence  'sale)    25  15 

Posts,  fence  (ube)   40  4 

Wooden  Goods.  {0 

Axe  handles  (use)   14  1 

Ox-yokes  (use)   1  2 

Other  Products.  8951 

Hops  pounds,  »     5  1 

Hotbed  mats  (sale)   0  C 

Hotbed  mats  (use)   90  95 

Manure,  sea  cords,  37"ob£  790 

Seeds,  garden,  field,  and  flower  pounds,  02  59 

Cereals.  82,010 

Barley  bushels,  87  72 

Corn,  Indian  bushels,  2,502  1,510 

Corn,  pop  bushels,  229%  305 

Oats  bushels,  127  83 

Kye  bushels,  90  "70 


Pi-uils,  Berries  and  Kills.  80,104 

Apples  bushols,  7,401  2,314 

Barberries  bushels,  1J4  3 

Blackberries  quarts,  1,1:19  174 

Blueberries  quarts,  3,390  295 

Cherries  bushels,  12b£  23 

Citron  pounds,  150  15 

Crab-apples  bushels,  7  11 

Cranberries  barrels,  52).£  225 

Currants  quarts,  916  87 

Grapes  bushels,  -48}.^  54 

Grapes  pounds,}  2,025  487 

Huckleberries  quarts,  071  G3 

Melons   5,312  001 

Peaches  bushels,  5  7 

Bears  bushels,  772%  058 

Plums  bushels,  3  5 

Quinces  bushels,  15b£  35 

Raspberries  quints,  4  0  81 

Shellbtirks  '.  bushels,  2  4 

Strawberries  quarts,  8,270  1,012 

Tliy,  Straw  and  Fodder.  833,751 

Hay,  clover                                            ...   tons,  24  419 

Hay,  English  tons,  1,308  24,850 

Hay,  meadow  tons,  130^  1,600 

Hay,  millet  tons,  64  509 

Hay,  salt  tons,  43b£  401 

Hay,  not  classified  tons,  4  75 

Straw  tons,  4  82 

Fodder,  barley  tons,  34  303 

Fodder,  corn  tons,  071  2,871 

Fodder,  dry  tons,  25  274 

Fodder,  oat  tons,  122;,'^  1,115 

Fodder,  rye  tons,  13bj[  172 

Beets  (for  stock)  bushels,  2,o52  481 

Turnips  (for  stock)  bushels,  1,093  413 

Meats  and  Game.  83,003 

Beef  pounds,  8,395  017 

Turk   pounds,  29,055  2,895 

Veal  pounds,  785  51 

Game,  wild  pounds,  25  10 

Vegetables.  857,917 

Asparagus    bunches,  4,130  471 

Beans  bushols,  ICC  400 

Beans,  string  and  shell  bushels,  500  53G 

Beet  greens  bushels,  25  Go 

Beets   bushels,  1,530  780 

Cabbage  greens  bushels,  20  10 

Cabbage  heads,  379,080  25,001 

Carrots  bushels,  3,072  1,122 

Cauliflower  heads,  560  110 

Celery  bunches,  8,710  714 

Corn,  green  bushels,  4,3S2  2,382 

Cucumbers  bushels,  \       80  84 

j  20,400  388 

Dandelions  bushels,  518  418 

Lettuce  heads,  1,904  137 

Onions  bushels,  3,989  3,038 

Parsley  bushels,  37  37 

Parsnips  bushels,  293  207 

Pease  bushels,  66  72 

Pease,  green  bushels,  72G  684 

Peppers  bushels,  30  14 

Potatoes  bushels,  21,351  11,304 

Pumpkins  pounds,  5,400  29 

Radishes  bunches,  100  4 

Rhubarb  pounds,  690  40 

Spinach  bushels,  330  83 

Squashes  pounds,  437,920  4,081 

Tomatoes  bushels,     1,109  574 

Turnips,  table  bushels,  901  415 

Not  classified   3,381 
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Cultivated :                        Land.            noros,  5,512}  $585,991 

Hay  (usod  tor)  acres,  1,-I05J^  199,635 

l*riiiciiVLl  crops  (used  for)  acres,  *i  l:i Vl>  57,180 

Market  gardens  acres,  226%  32,305 

Nurseries  acres,  1  150 

Orchards  acres,  99  15,950 

Otbcr  cultivated  acres,  96%  17,485 

Uncultivated : 

Permanent  pasture  acres,  1,581  107,093 

Other  unimproved  acres,  401%  37,14-1 

Unimprovable  acres,  53J4  2,700 

Mines,  quarries,  pits,  etc  acres,  V.j'  25 

Woodland  : 

Over  thirty  years'  growth  acres,  30S  112,300 

Of  thirty  years  nr  less  acres,  027  83,655 

Unit-lings.  (563,866 

Dwelling-houses   184  395,850 

Barns   174  1  24,1137 

Carriage-houses   34  9,085 

Granaries   15  72(1 

Greenhouses   9  7,550 

Ban-houses   126  4,011 

Outbuildings   113  3,105 

Sheds   65  0,7(15 

Shoi*   42  4,135 

Stables   15  5,535 

Storehouses   12  1,885 

Other  buildings   ...  288 

Jfuc/.mc*,  Implements,  ebi.  $.15,479 

Carts,  wugons.  harnesses,  etc                                   ...  ...  26,190 

Cultivators   104  545 

Feed  cullers   23  170 

Harrows   115  1,120 

Uav-cuttera   54  207 

Ilay  tedders   12  3ul 

ll.irse  hoes   20  207 

IIoi>*  powers     4  220 

Horse  n»l.es   02  808 

Iinulemvuui   ...  1,699 

Manure  spreaders   4  225 

Mowing  machines   57  1,920 

Hows   208  1,208 

Seed  sowers   23  104 

Other  machines   . ..  357 

Domestic  Auimut*,  ela,  (TOO, 610 

Bees  (swnnns  of )   30  208 

Bulls   11  505 

Calves   54  445 

Dogs     01  498 

Bucks   Ill  73 

Guinea  Cowls   16  8 

|l*ifers   us  1,936 

Ileus  and  chickons   9,174  7,014 

Hogs   131  1,858 

Horses   250  25,505 

Milch  cows   580  20,230 

Oxeu   9  700 

Pigeons   250  18 

Pigs     108  507 

Turkeys   12  25 

Other  animals   ...  800 

Vmil  Tree*  and  Vmn.          ■  $26,208 

Apple   4,805  36,092 

Apricot   1  5 

Butternut                                                         ...  •    6  47 

Cherry   130  639 

Chestnut   2  6 

(Vab-npplf     54  110 

Fig   14  140 

Hickory   159  101 

Mulberry   4  4 

Pea/d   469  .  40C 

Pear   2,040  6,954 

48 


Plum   102  252 

Quince,   160  33  ) 

Shellbark   2  5 

Walnut   10  23 

Grape  vines   072  038 

AUG  UEGATKS. 

Products.  8206,111 

Animal  products   13,070 

Clotbing,  needle-work,  etc   7,513 

Dairy  products     57,720 

Food  products   2,888 

Greenhouse  products   3, 900 

Hothouse  and  hotbed  products   435 

Liquors  and  beverages   854 

Nursery  products   27 

Poultry  products   12,291 

Wo  >d  products   2,030 

Wooden  goods   o 

Other  products   951 

Cereals   2,04G 

Fruits,  berries  and  nuts    6,164 

Hay,  straw  and  fodder    33,751 

Meats  and  game   3,603 

Vegetables   57,947 

Property.  51,278,000 

Land   585,901 

Buildings   503,886 

Machines,  implements,  etc   35,479 

Domestic  animals,  etc   00,516 

Fruit  trees  and  vines   20,208 

Population — valuation. — A  resume  of  popula- 
tion given, — 

In  1770,  2754;  1790,  32011;  1800,  3881  ;  1810,  4008;  1820,  4285;  1830, 
4033  ;  1810,  4689  ;  1850,  5370  J  1800,  6151  ;  1806,  6012  ;  1870,  G5U7  ;  1875, 
7271  ;  1880,  8450  ;  1885,  0180. 

The  assessors'  valuation  of  the  public  property  of 
the  town  in  May,  18S7,  was  as  follows  : 

School-houses   8145,000 

Public  library   10,000 

Other  public  buildings   115,000 

Public  grounds   25,000 

Cemeteries   20,000 

Other  real  estate   4,900 

Water-works   565,451.85 

Fire  apparatus   25,000 

Trust  l'u mis   4,300 

Sinking  fund   215,947.16 

Other  assets   25.000 

Total  51,115,500.01 

Aggregates  for  1887, — 

Number  of  persons  assessed   3405 

Number  puying  poll-tux  only   1C02 

Paying  property  tax   1833 

Polls  assessed   2725 

Total  value  of  personal  estate   85,200,325 

Total  value  of  bank  stuck   111,375 

Total  valuo  of  buildings,  excluding  land   3,856,645 

Total  valuo  of  land,  excluding  buildings   5,010,775 

Total  valuation   81-1,287,11)0 

The  tax  on  personal  estate   800,205.30 

The  tax  ou  real  estate   113,679.52 

The  tax  on  polls   5,450.00 

Total  tax   8188,324.88 

Kate  of  taxation  
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ISRAEL  THORNDIKE. 

Israel  Thorndike  was  born  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  in 
lT-^O.  He  was  tilth  in  descent  from  John  Thorndike, 
who  came  to  this  country  in  1033,  and  returned  in 
1668  on  a  visit  to  his  brother,  Herbert  Thorndike,  ill 
England,  where  he  soon  alter  died,  and  was  buried  on 
November  3d  of  that  year  in  the  Cloisters  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  Rev.  Herbert  Thorndike,  above 
referred  to,  was  prebendary  of  Westminster  and  a 
profound  scholar  and  theologian.  He  wrote  many 
ecclesiastical  works  in  English  and  Latin,  some  of 
which  are  still  of  so  much  interest  that  they  have 
been  recently  republished.  He  died  in  1672  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  his  will  he  left 
property  to  his  nieces,  Martha  and  Alice,  daughters 
of  John,  who  had  accompanied  their  father  on  his 
visit  to  England,  on  condition,  however,  "that  they 
should  neither  return  to  New  England,  their  birth- 
place, nor  yet,  remaining  in  England,  marry  Vith  any 
who  went  to  mass  or  to  the  new  Licensed  Con- 
venticles." 

These  brothers,  John  and  Herbert,  were  sons  of 
Francis  Thorndike,  who  in  1034  signed  the  pedigree 
for  the  first  visitation  of  Heralds  recorded  in  the 
family,  and  were  fifth  in  descent  from  William 
Thorndike,  who  lived  at  Little  Carlton,  County  of 
Lincoln,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  died  in 
1539.  The  arms  borne  by  the  family  were  "Argent, 
six  gutteea,  three,  two  and  one,  gules,  on  a  chief  of 
the  last  three  leopards'  faces,  gold." 

President  Quincy,  in  his  'History  of  Harvard 
University,"  speaks  of  Israel  Thorndike  as  follows: 
"  He  had  in  youth  no  advantages  of  education,  ex- 
cept those  which  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town  afforded,  but  he  possessed,  in  the  vigor  of  his 
own  mind,  a  never-failing  spring  of  self-advancement. 
The  war  of  the  American  Revolution  was  an  event 
adapted  to  call  into  activity  his  powers  and  spirit  of 
enterprise,  Embracing  with  zeal  the  cause  of  his 
country,  he  became  part-owner  and  captain  of  an 
armed  ship,  and  t  lie  judgment  with  which  he  planned 
]iis  cruises,  and  the  intrepidity  and  diligence  with 
which  he  conducted  them,  were  rewarded  with  dis- 
tinguished success.  Having  entered  into  partnership 
with  his  brother-in-law,  the  late  Moses  Brown,  lie 
engaged,  after  the  peace  of  17S3,  in  an  extensive  and 
most  profitable  commerce  with  the  East  Jndies  and 
China.1  Sagacity,  judgment,  industry,  strict  at- 
tention to  business,  and  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  details  of  every  commercial  enterprise  in  which 
he  engaged,  were  the  chief  causes  of  his  success.  He 
was  also  an  early  [nitron  of  manufactures,  and  in- 


'  Thin  partnership  begun  during  tbo  War  uf  tlie  Involution,  ami  ap- 
].ar<  Mly  continued  till  the  close  of  tho  century.  See  also  the  biography 
of  Hum  Brown  in  this  work. 


vested,  it  was  said,  a  greater  amount  of  capital  in 
them  than  any  other  individual  in  New  England. 

"  Mr.  Thorndike  was  at  different  periods  of  his  life  a 
member  of  the  convention  called  for  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  a  Repre- 
sentative and  Senator  in  the  Legislature  of  his  native 
State.  He  was  a  generous  contributor  to  all  patriotic 
and  charitable  objects,  and  often  gave  tut  active 
agency  in  their  support.  In  180(3  he  subscribed  five 
hundred  dollars  for  the  foundation  of  the  Natural 
History  Professorship  in  the  University,  and  also  the 
same  amount  in  181S  for  the  library  of  the  theological 
school.  In  the  same  year,  being  informed  that  the 
library  of  Professor  Ebeling,  of  Hamburg,  was  for 
sale,  and  that  an  agent  of  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
negotiating  for  it,  Mr.  Thorndike  ordered  it  to  be 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  six  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  presented  it  to  Harvard  University, 
thereby  securing  to  his  country  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  valuable  collections  of  works  extant  on 
American  history." 

In  1810  Mr.  Thorndike  removed  to  Boston  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  carrying  on  his  now  immense 
business  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  until  his  death 
resided  in  Summer  Street,  in  that  city.  "He  was 
eminently  social  in  his  feelings,  and  none  more  than  he 
delighted  in  dispensing  a  princely  hospitality."  But 
he  still  retained  his  mansion  in  Beverly,  afterwards 
the  Town  Hall,  passing  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  there,  ever  manifesting  a  warm  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  native  town,  and  the  first  parish  of 
Beverly  received  from  his  estate  an  addition  to  its 
funds  of  about  twenty-six  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Thorndike  died  in  May,  1832.  He  retained  to 
the  last  his  great  energy  and  activity,  and  left  a  large 
fortune.  Mr.  Quincy,  in  allusion  to  an  obituary  no- 
tice of  Mr.  Thorndike  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser 
in  May,  1832,  after  referring  to  his  remarkable  men- 
tal powers,  says  that  "  when  their  influence  is  united, 
as  was  his,  with  high  moral  powers,  and  exerted 
during  a  long  life  on  the  side  of  virtue,  ami  in  pro- 
moting the  best  interests  of  society,  it  is  enduring, 
and  serves  to  give  a  character  to  the  age  in  which 
they  live." 

Mr.  Thorndike  was  married  three  times.  His  first 
wife  was  Mercy,  daughter  of  Osmyn  Trask,  of  Beverly. 
By  her  lie  had  one  son,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  a 
daughter,  wife  of  Ebenezer  Francis,  an  eminent  mer- 
chant in  Boston.  Mr.  Thorndike's  second  wife,  the 
mother  of  his  twelve  other  children,  was  Anna, 
daughter  of  George  Dodge,  of  Salem,  lie  married 
thirdly,  in  1818,  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Dana,  of  Newbttryport.  She  survived  him,  and  died 
in  1845. 

The  accompanying  engraving  of  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
Thorndike  was  made  from  the  oil  painting  by  Gilbert 
Htuart,  taken  towards  the  end  of  his  life.2 

2  For  most  of  tlio  above  see  "  Quincy's  History  of  Harvard  University," 
und  "  Stouu'u  History  of  Beverly." 
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MOSES  BROWN. 

Moses  Brown,  of 
Beverly,  was  born  in 
Waltliam,  formerly  a 
part  of  Watertown, 
Massachusetts,  April 
4,  1748.  He  was  the 
eldest  surviving  son  of 
Isaac  Brown,  a  very 
active  business  man, 
who  resided  on  Wal- 
tham  Plain,  and  who 
descended  in  the  fifth 
generation  from  Ab- 
raham Browne,  one  of 
the  original  settlers  of 
„  t    t  ,  Watertown.  Abraham 

*' T  herebv  certify  that  the  above  Arms  nna 

Crest  are  "those  of  christooher  Browne,  of  was  admitted  freeman 

Stamford,  Co.  Lincoln,  nrnl  of  Tolethorpe, 

Co.  Rutland,  and  of  bis  descendants.  ,~,f    Uo  cc  <i  f*]i  n  epH« 

(Vide  c  Si,  folio  77,  and  Grama  II.,  027.)"     01    M  ft  S  S  «IC  n  U  S  e  US 

March  6,  1031-2,  and 
soon  became,  promi- 
nent in  the  place  of 
his  adoption,  receiv- 
ing, as  is  manifest 
from  the  early  records 
of  the  town,  "import- 
"  ant  appointments  and  trusts  more  numerous  than 
"  were  conferred  upon  any  other  person."  He  was 
descended,  in  the  fifth  generation,  through  the 
Brown's  of  Swan  Hall,  Hawkedon,  in  Suffolk,  Eng- 
land, from  Christopher  Browne  of  Stamford,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  of  Tolethorpe,   Rutlandshire,  who, 


HvoJJj)  CalfJ-QA  "Vrw^jv^ 


again,  was  descended,  in  the  fifth  generation,  from 
John  Browne,  a  merchant  of  Stamford,  and  Alderman, 
or  chief  magistrate,  of  that  town  in  137G,  the  office  of 
Mayor  not  having  been  created  till  1663.  Several 
mortuary  brasses  of  the  family,  called  by  Fuller,  in 
his  Worthies,  "the  ancient  family  of  Brownes  of  Toll- 
Thorp,"  still  remain  on  the  walls  of  the  Church  of  All 
Saints  in  Stamford,  and  on  the  floor  of  a  chapel  of  the 
same  ''  proper  to  the  family  ",  and  also  in  the  church 
at  Little  Casterton,  near  Tolethorpe.  The  church  of 
All  Saints,  itself,  was  in  great  part  rebuilt  about  the 
year  1465  at  the  expense  of  John  Browne,  father  of 
Christopher  Browne,  above  named  ;  and  its  beautiful 
steeple  was  erected  by  William  Browne,  uncle  of 
Christopher.  This  William  Browne,  under  a  charter 
dated  1485,  also  founded  the  "Browne  Hospital  or 
Bead  House  "  for  the  support  of  "  twelve  poor  men," 
and  endowed  it  liberally  by  grants  of  lands.  This 
institution  still  flourishes  in  StaTnford,  and,  by  the 
large  increase  in  the  value  of  its  laud,  the  scope  of 
its  charities  has  been  greatly  extended.  The  Manor 
of  Tolethorpe,  near  the  village  of  Little  Casterton,  in 
Rutlandshire,  about  three  miles  from  Stamford,  was 
purchased  by  Christopher  Browne,  above  named,  of 
the  Burton  family  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  centu- 
ry, and  thenceforth  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  the  head 
of  the  family  until  into  the  present  century,  a  period  of 
nearly  four  hundred  years.  About  thirty  years  ago  it 
was  sold,  and  the  ancient  stone  manor  house  is  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Charles  Ormston  Eaton, 
Esq.,  a  prominent  banker  of  Stamford,  who  kindly  en- 
tertained there  the  writer  of  this  article  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1886.     Mr.  Eaton  has  added  wings  to  the 
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original  mansion,  but  lias  otherwise  carefully  pre- 
served this  venerable  structure,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, iu  the  condition  in  which  be  found  it.  A 
wood-cut  copied  from  a  photograph  of  the  bouse, 
before  its  recent  alterations,  is  inserted;  together 
with  wood-cuts  from  photographs  of  the  church  of 
All  Saints,  and  of  the  Head  House.  The  two  large 
windows,  at  the  further  end  of  the  latter  building, 
are  those  of  the  little  chapel  in  which  the  "twelve 
poor  men"  are  required  to  attend  daily  services. 
The  rest  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  two  large 
halls,  the  whole  structure  forming  one  side  of  an 
interior  quadrangle  on  which  are  the  residences  of 
the  beneficiaries. 

The  three  mascles,  in  the  coat  of  arms  given  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  were  granted,  together 
with  the  crest  and  motto,  to  Christopher  Browne,  above 
mentioned,  July  20,  1-iSO ;  but  are  here  combined 
with  a  still  earlier  grant  to  the  family  of  the  three 
mallets  with  a  slightly  different  crest,  which  latter 
coat  and  crest  are  cut  in  stone  on  the  walls  of  the 
Bead  House.  The  original  parchment  grant  to  .Chris- 
topher still  exists,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  Freder- 
ick Sayres  Browne  of  Norwich,  England.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous bit  of  old  French,  and  is  printed  in  full  in  the 
Heraldic  Journal,  Vol.  IV.,  page  146.  The  herald, 
Mr.  Alfred  Scott  Gatty,  of  the  Heralds'  College, 
London,  stated  to  the  writer  that  he  knew  of  but 
one  other  instance  where  two  grants  of  arms  had 
been  made  to  the  same  family. 

Moses  Brown,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  fitted 
for  Harvard  College  by  his  maternal  uncle,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Balch  of  Dedham,  and  graduated  in  1708. 
He  taught  school  for  three  or  four  years  in  Framing- 
ham,  Lexington  and  Lincoln,  and  then  settled  in 
Beverly  its  a  merchant,  in  the  autumn  of  1772.  The 
cause  of  American  Independence  was  warmly  es- 
poused by  him,  and  a  commission,  dated  August  7, 
177o,  signed  by  James  Warren,  1'resident  of  the  Fro- 
vincial  Congress,  appointed  him  Captain  of  a  com- 
pany enlisted  by  him  in  Beverly,  under  a  commission 
dated  July  11th  <>f  the  same  year.  In  January  1776 
lie  joined  the  line  of  tho  American  army  as  Captain  in 
the  fourteenth  regiment.  Colonel  John  Glover,  under 
a  commission  dated  January  1,  1776,  and  signed  by 
John  Hancock,  President  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
This  regiment,  of  which  many  of  the  privates  were 
seamen,  and  which  is  accordingly  called  the  "  Am- 
phibious Regiment "  by  Irving  in  his  Life  of  Wash- 
ington, did  good  service  at  Brooklyn  in  ferrying  over 
the  army  to  New  York  when  it  was  obliged  to  evacu- 
ate Brooklyn  Heights.  It  also  performed  similar  ser- 
vice for  the  army  on  its  crossing  the  Delaware"  pre- 
liminary to  the  battle  of  Trenton,  in  which  it  took  a 
prominent  part.      Captain  Brown's  Orderly  Book  ' 


1  The  following  extract  from  this  book,  in  commendation  of  Col. 
Glover's  command  for  its  gallant  attack  ufion  Sir  William  Howe  Oct.  IS, 
1T7<>,  on  his  march  to  New  Bochelle,  may  he  of  intercut,  as  allowing  the 


beginning  in  January  1776,  kept  with  his  characteris- 
tic neatness  and  exactness,  is  still  preserved  by  his 
descendants,  together  with  bis  sword,  field-glass  ami 
commissions.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  enlist- 
ment of  his  company  he  returned  to  Beverly,  wherehe 
resumed  his  business  with  his  partner  and  brother  in 
law,  Israel  Thorndike,  and  some  of  the  vessels  of 
"Brown  and  Thorndike,"  transformed  from  their 
peaceful  character  as  merchantmen  into  armed  ships, 
continued  the  patriotic  work  which  Captain  Brown 
bad  begun  in  the  field,  and  did  good  service  to  his 
country. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  .Mr.  Brown  continued  to 
be  energetically  and  successfully  engaged  in  com- 
merce until  the  year  1800,  when  he  retired  from  ac- 
tive business  with  what  was,  lor  those  days,  ait  am- 
ple fortune.  His  house  on  the  main  street  of  Bev- 
erly, in  which,  together  with  Mr.  Thorndike,  he 
resided  for  several  years,  and  until  the  latter  erected 
a  separate  mansion,  afterwards  the  Town  Hall,  i  uill 
standing,  is  a  good  specimen  of  (he  Colonial  resi- 
dences of  the  better  class.  Of  (his  also,  a  wood-cut, 
taken  from  a  photograph,  is  inserted.  Here,  for  many 
years,  Mr.  Brown  dispensed  a  generous  hospitality, 
and  paid  much  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
ami  flowers  in  the  ample  garden  belonging  to  bis 
house.  The  noble  elms,  which  still  adorn  the  main 
streetof  Beverly,  were  also  set  out  by  him.  He  was 
largely  instrumental  in  the  construction  of  Essex 
Bridge,  between  Beverly  and  Salem,  and  also  of  the 
Salem  and  Boston  Turnpike,  the  latter  having  been 
constructed  under  his  personal  supervision.  In  both 
of  these  enterprises  lie  was  among  the  largest  orig- 
inal proprietors.  He  was  a  Federalist  of  the  Wash- 
ington school,  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  and  one  of  the  Presidential  Electors  in 
1808.  "His  manners  were  dignified  and  courteous. 
He  always  took  an  important  pari  in  public  enterpri- 
ses." 1'resident  Quincy,  in  his  History  of  Harvard 
University,  says  of  him  that  "  He  united  integrity  with 
benevolence,  was  exemplary  in  all. social  and  domestic 


character  and  usefulness  of  the  Essex  troops  and  Hip  esteem  in  which 
they  were  held. 

"Orders  for  Gen.  I.oe's  Division,  Mile  Square,  Oct.  10,  1 770.  Gen.  Leo 
"  returns  his  wannest  thanks  to  Col.  (Jlover  ami  Lhe  Brigade  tinder  his 
"  command,  not  only  for  their  gallant  behavior  yesterday,  1ml,  for  their 
"  prudent,  cool,  orderly  and  soldierlike  conduct  in  all  respects,  he  as- 
"  snres  these  bin  v«  men  that  he  shall  omit  no  opporl  unity  of  shewing  his 

"  gratitude.    All  tho  «  tided  to  he  sent  immediately  to  Valentine's  hill 

"  at  the  second  Liberty  Polo,  where  surgeons  should  repair  to  dress  Ilium. 
"They  are  afterwards  to  he  forwarded  to  Veti  Washington."  And,  two 
"days  later,  Washington  issued  general  orders  as  follows,  "Headmuir- 
"  ters  ^1  Oct.  177H.  The  hurried  situation  of  tho  General  for  the  hist  two 
"  (lays,  having  proven  ted  him  from  paying  that  attention  [o  Col,  Glover 
"and  tho  officers  and  soldiers  who  were  with  him  in  the  skirmish  on 
"  Friday  last  thai  their  merit  and  good  bebavior  deserved,  he  flatters 
"himself  that  his  thanks,  tho' delayed,  will  nevertheless  he  acceptable 
"  to  them,  as  they  are  offered  with  great  sincerity  and  cordiality.  .\  t 
"  the  same  time  ho  hopes  that  every  other  part  of  lhe  army  will  do 
"  their  duty  with  eipial  bravery  and  steal  whenever  culled  upon  ;  and 
"  neither  dangers,  nor  difficulties  nor  hardships  will  discourage  soldiers 
"engaged  In  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  while  we  are  contending  for  all 
"  that  freemen  hold  dear  ami  valuable." 
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relations,  and  a  generous  contributor  to  public  and 
private  charities  and  associations."  [n  his  will  he 
bequeathed  two  thousand  dollars  to  the  Theological 
School  at  Cambridge  connected  with  the  College,  to 
be  applied  in  any  way  that  '"will  best  promote  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  and  the  design  and  utility  of 
this  religious  establishment.''  He  deceased  June  loth, 
1820,  and  his  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  his 
friend  and  pastor,  the  Rev.  Abiel  Abbott  of  Beverly. 
He  married  first  Oct.  16,  1774,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Osmyn  Trask  of  Beverly.  She  died  without  issue, 
and  he  married  secondly,  May  3d,  1789,  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Bridge  of  Framingham,  Har- 
vard College  1741,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Perkins  of  Bridgewater,  Harvard  College  1717. 
His  children  were  first,  Charles,  born  in  Beverly,  May 
24,  1793,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1812. 
He  then  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but 
never  practised  his  profession.  He  soon  removed  to 
Boston,  where,  for  some  years,  he  was  engaged  in  busi- 
ness. During  the  hitter  part  of  his  life  he  was  much 
interested  in  genealogical  pursuits,  and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  tracing  his  ancestors  in  this  country 
to  their  origin  in  England.  He  returned  to  the  for- 
mer spelling  of  the  name  by  resuming  the  final  e.  He 
married  Dec.  14,  1825,  Elizabeth  Isabella  Tildeti,  and 
died  in  Boston,  July  21,  1850,  leaving  three  children, 
Harriet  Tildcn,  Francis  Perkins  and  Edward  Inger- 
soll  Browne  (Harvard  College  1855)  all  now  living. 
The  name  of  the  old  firm  has,  of  late  years,  been  re- 
vived by  the  association  of  Edward  Ingersoll  Browne 
with  Charles  Thorndike,  grandson  of  Israel,  as  part- 
ners in  the  law  business,  under  the  name  of  Browne 
and  Thorndike  of  Boston,  in  which  city  they  have 
long  been  established. 

The  second  and  only  other  child  of  Moses  Brown, 
except  one  who  died  in  infancy,  was  George,  born 
Nov.  24,  1799.  For  several  years  he  was  a  captain  in 
the  merchant  service.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  Com- 
missioner to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and,  with  his  eld- 
est son,  was  lost  at  sea  on  a  voyage  to  China  in  August, 
18-10.  lie  married,  Pec.  9,  1821,  his  cousin,  Harriet 
Bridge  by  whom  he  had  several  children,  all  of  whom 
have  deceased,  his  two  sons  Samuel  and  Moses  alone 
leaving  issue.' 


ANDREW  PRESTON  PEA1IODY,  I'.U.,  LL.1). 
Dr.  Peabody  is  descended  from  Lieutenant  Francis 
Peabody,  who  was  born  in  1614  in  St.  Albans,  Hert- 
fordshire, England,  and  came  to  New  England  in  the 
ship  "Planter""  in  1635,  settling  iu  Lynn,  and  later, 
in  1038,  in  Hampton,  Old  Norfolk  Comity,  subse- 

•  S"<-  Hotel'*  Genealogies  and  H ietory  of  Watertown  ;  stone's ' 'History 
of  Beverly  "  ;  Qufncy's  "  Uiitory  of  Harvard  University"  ;  the  New 
KugUffl  Hist,  and  Genealogical  Kegieter  fur  January  lsso  ;  the  Heraldic 
Journal,  Huntou  1865;  Wright's  "History  of  Rutlandshire";  Blore's 
"  dietary  of  Rutlandshire  ;"  ami  Drakard's  "  History  of  Stamford,"* 

*  liy  Edward  L  Browne. 


quently  to  which  time  he  became  an  inhabitant  of 
Topsfield,  where,  in  1657,  he  married  Mary  Foster, 
dying  February  19,  1697-98.  He  is  the  American 
ancestor  of  a  numerous  and  honorable  posterity  in 
Essex  County  and  elsewhere,  among  whom  the  dis- 
tinguished philanthropist,  George  Peabody  of  London , 
is  especially  to  be  named. 

Lieutenant  'Francis  Peabody's  son '^Joseph,  born  in 
1644,  who  lived  in  Boxford,  was  the  lather  of  3Zeru- 
babel,  born  February  26,  1707,  who  lived  in  Middle- 
ton,  married  Lydia  Fuller  February  21, 1733,  and  was 
the  father  of  'Andrew,  born  July  21,  1745,  married 
Ruth  Curtis  December  13,  1769,  lived  in  Middleton, 
and  died  October  14,  1813.  His  son  &Andrew,  born 
February  29,  1772,  married  Mary  Rantoul,  sister  of 
Hon.  Robert  Rantoul,  Sr.,  of  Beverly,  at  Salem, 
May  30,  1S0S,  lived  in  Beverly,  where  he  kept  the 
grammar  school  and  was  a  teacher  of  repute,  and  died 
December  19,1813.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
bom  in  Beverly  March  19,  1811.  In  a  reminiscence 
contributed  to  a  series  of  autobiographical  articles  by 
eminent  men  (published  in  the  Forum  for  July,  1887) 
he  has  himself  unconsciously  disclosed  the  dominant 
chord  in  his  own  character,  while  describing  the 
Spartan  educational  methods  of  the  earlier  years  in 
this  century  : — 

"I  learned  to  read  before  I  was  three  years  old,  and  foremost  among 
the  hooks  that  have  helped  me  I  must  put  Webster's  'Spelling-book.'  1 
knew  the  old  lexicographer,  lie  was  a  good  man,  hut  hard,  dry,  unsen- 
timental. I  du  not  suppose  that  in  his  earliest  reading-lessons  for  chil- 
dren ho  had  any  ulterior  purpose  beyond  shaping  sentences  composed  of 
words  consisting  of  three  letters  and  less.  But  while  I  believe  in  the 
inspiration  of  prophets  and  apostles,  I  agree  with  the  Christian  fathers 
of  the  Alexandrian  school  in  extending  the  theory  of  inspiration  far 
beyond  the  (,nu  called)  canon  of  Scripture,  and  I  cannot  hut  think  that  a 
divine  alliums  breathed  upon  the  soul  of  Noah  Webster  when  he  framed, 
;is  the  first  sentence  on  which  the  infant  mind  should  concentrate  its 
nascent  capacity  of  combining  letters  into  words,  and  which  thus  by 
long  study  and  endless  repetition  must  needs  deposit  itself  in  undying 
memory,  '  No  man  can  put  oil  the  law  of  God.'  When  I  toiled  day  after 
day  on  this  sentence,  I  .probably  had  no  Idea  of  its  meaning  ;  hut  there 
is  nothing  better  fur  ft  child  than  to  learn  by  rote  and  to  tix  in  enduring 
remembrance  words  which  thus  sown  deep,  will  blossom  into  fruitful 
meaning  with  growing  years.  Since  I  began  to  think  and  feel  on  sub- 
jects within  the  province  of  ethics,  this  maxim  has  never  been  out  of  my 
mind.  I  havu  employed  It  us  a  text  for  my  experience  and  observation. 
It  is  a  fundamental  truth  in  my  theology.  It.  underlies  my  moral  phi- 
losophy. It  has  molded  my  ethical  teaching  in  the  pulpit  and  the  class- 
room, in  utterance  and  print." 

From  his  sixth  year  until  he  entered  college,  he 
supplied  himself  "with  books  from  a  library  of  sev- 
eral hundred  very  good  books,  the  proprietors  of 
which  were  assessed  fifty  cents  a  year.''  His  earliest 
teacher,  to  whom  he  owed  much,  was  Miss  Joanna 
Prince,  who  later  married  Ebenezer  Everett,  of  Bruns- 
wick, Me.,  ami  was  the  mother  of  Prof.  Charles  Car- 
roll Everett.  He  was  also  a  pupil  of  Miss  Hannah 
Hill  in  the  first  Sunday-school  in  the  United  States, 
which  these  two  ladies  had  gathered  in  Beverly,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  later  of  teaching  Miss  Hill  Greek 
in  her  old  age,  in  fulfillment  of  her  desire  to  read  the 
New  Testament  in  the  original  tongue.  A  child  of 
precocious  promise,  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  sent 
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to  Exeter  Academy,  when  the  wise  minister,  Dr. 
Abbot,  persuaded  his  mother  to  have  him  prepared 
for  college  at  home  under  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Whitman,  who  was  then  pursuing  his  studies  for  the 
Unitarian  ministry  with  that  distinguished  clergy- 
man, and  he  was  fitted  for  college  in  a  year,  passing 
the  examinations  for  the  Freshman  class  in  1823,  and 
returning  to  live  in  Beverly  under  the  same  teaching 
another  twelvemonth,  in  which  he  went  over  the 
studies  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  college  course, 
returning  again  to  Cambridge  to  join  the  Junior  class 
in  August,  1824,  and  graduating  in  1S2<!,  in  the  same 
class  with  his  cousin,  Hon.  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.  No 
less  than  fourteen  members  of  this  class  entered  the 
Christian  ministry,  among  them  the  theologian  Oliver 
Stearns,  the  eloquent  preacher  George  Putnam,  and 
Nehemiah  Adams,  the  Calvinistic  divine.  His  father 
had  set  him  apart  for  the  ministry,  as  far  as  it  could 
he  done,  by  a  request  on  his  death-bed,  but  the  boy 
who  had  graduated  at  fifteen,  finishing  his  academic 
course  at  an  earlier  age  than  any  other  graduate  of 
Harvard  College,  with  the  possible  exception  t>f  Paul 
Dudley  and  Cotton  Mather,  was  too  young  to  begin 
his  theological  studies,  and  the  following  three  years 
were  spent,  the  first  in  study  at  Beverly,  teaching  in 
the  winter  the  same  district  school  in  Middleton 
where  his  father  had  first  taught,  the  second  as  private 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Huidekoper,  of  Meadville, 
Pa.,  where  not  a  few  eminent  men  have  both  given 
and  received  much,  in  a  home  of  patriarchal  simplic- 
ity and  manorial  beauty,  and  the  third  in  teaching  in 
the  academy  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  In  1829  he  en- 
tered the  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  graduating  from 
itin  1832.  The  next  year  was  spent  as  college  tutor  of 
Hebrew  and  mathematics  at  Cambridge.  At  this  time 
his  first  publication  appeared,  "Address  on  Taxation," 
being  No.  1,  Vol.  1,  of  the  "  Workingnien's  Library." 

President  Quincy  desired  to  secure  Mr.  Peabody 
for  permanent  academic  service.  He  had,  however, 
been  preaching  in  various  places  during  the  year,  be- 
ing called  to  settle  over  churches  in  Fall  Biver  and 
Fruminghnni,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  become 
minister  of  the  South  Parish  in  Portsmouth,  N.  II., 
as  colleague  with  the  Rev.  Nathan  Parker,  D.D.,  one 
of  the  most  honored  clergymen  of  his  time  in  New 
England,  whose  lofty  character,  distinguished  alike 
for  wisdom  and  for  goodness,  has  left  an  abiding  mark 
upon  that  intelligent  Christian  community.  Mr. 
Peabody  took  charge  of  that  pulpit  September  1, 
1833.  His  previous  year  spent  in  Portsmouth  ;is  a 
teacher  had  brought  him  into  such  personal  relations 
with  Dr.  Parker  as  to  make  him  appreciate,. as  a  spe- 
cial privilege,  the  opportunity  of  laboring  in  such 
companionship,  but  the  hope  was  sadly  disappointed, 
as  Dr.  Parker's  rapidly  failing  health  did  not  even 
permit  him  to  take  part  in  the  ordination  of  his  col- 
league and  successor  in  October,  1833,  and  his  death 
a  few  days  later  left  the  young  clergyman  alone  in 
charge  of  a  most  important  parish. 


The  South  Church,  which  was  the  second  in  Ports- 
mouth, had  its  origin,  as  was  the  case  in  many  of  the 
older  parishes  in  New  England,  in  a  dissension  about 
the  best  locality  for  a  new  meeting-house.  It  early 
leaned  to  Arminianism,  while  the  North  Church,  long 
under  the  ministry  of  the  elder  ISuckiniustcr,  held 
fast  to  the  more'strict  theology  ;  and  at  the  separation 
of  the  Congregational  body  in  the  earlier  years  of 
this  century,  the  former  had  become  a  leading  parish 
in  the  "Unitarian  movement."  Under  the  serious 
evangelical  preaching  of  Dr.  Parker,  it  had  been 
strengthened  and  increased  in  numbers  till  not  long 
before  his  death  it  had  built  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  costly  stone  churches  of  the  time  in  New  ling- 
land,  which  was  filled  with  worshipers.  This  respons- 
ible charge  was  borne  by  the  young  minister,  and 
prospered  in  his  hands.  The  further  increase  of  the 
congregation,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
families,  made  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  church  ;  a 
handsome  chapel  was  built  for  the  large  and  flourish- 
ing Sunday  school,  and  all  the  signs  of  professional 
success  in  a  high  degree  were  evident. 

On  September  12,  1836,  Mr.  Peabody  was  married 
to  Catherine  Whipple,  daughter  of  Edmund  Roberts, 
of  Portsmouth,  who,  as  Envoy  of  the  United  States 
Government,  negotiated  the  first  treaty  between  this 
country  and  Siam  and  Cochin  China,  the  journal  of 
whose  travels  in  remote  Eastern  lands,  at  that  time 
almost  un visited,  was  published  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1837,  while  abroad  on  public  business. 
Of  the  eight  children  of  this  marriage,  two  sons  and 
two  daughters  died  in  early  childhood,  ami  (bur 
daughters  are  living.  Mrs.  Peabody  died  in  Novem- 
ber, 18(39. 

The  Portsmouth  pulpit,  as  filled  by  Mr.  Peabody, 
was  metropolitan  to  New  Hampshire.  While  the 
most  important  part  of  a  faithful  minister's  labors  is 
silent  and  hidden  in  the  endless  round  of  pastoral 
duty,  the  rails  to  public  services  outside  his  parish 
multiplied  upon  him  in  the  educational  and  charita- 
ble duties  which  fall  in  such  a  community  to  the 
minister  of  a  prosperous  and  influential  congregation. 
He  early  became  a  trustee  of  Exeter  Academy,  hold- 
ing that  position  for  forty-three  years.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  the  many  addres-es  which  he  gave  on  aca- 
demic occasions,  that  on  "Conversation:  its  faults 
and  its  graces,''  delivered  before  the  Newbury  port 
Female  High  School,  and  first  printed  in  184G,  be- 
came a  classic  on  the  subject.  Meantime,  in  the  re- 
ligious discussions  which  were  being  earnestly  carried 
on  in  the  Unitarian  Church,  Mr.  Peabody  soon  be- 
came a  recognized  leader,  in  1845  giving  the  address 
before  the  Senior  class  in  the  Cambridge  Divinity 
School  on  "  Anti-Supernafuralisin,"  and  being  widely 
known  as  a  preacher  of  positive  spiritual  Christianity. 
In  1844  he  published  "  Lectures  on  Christian  Doc- 
trine," which  became  a  handbook  of  the  belief  of  the 
evangelical  portion  of  the  religious  body  to  which  he 
belonged,  while  a  wider  congregation  than  his  Ports- 
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mouth  parish  was  addressed  by  his  "  Christian  Con- 
solations: sermons  designed  to  furnish  comfort  and 
strength  to  the  afflicted,"  of  which  the  first  of  many 
editions  was  published  in  184ii,  and  by  his  "Sermons 
to  Children,"  published  in  1S67.  He  also  was  an  ed- 
itor of  the  Christian  Register  for  two  years. 

In  1So2  he  received  from  Harvard  College  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  During  all  this  period 
he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Christian  Exam- 
iner and  the  North  American  Review,  and  in  18f>2  he 
became  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  latter  publica- 
tion, which  duties  hi;  retained  till  1S63,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Professors  Lowell  and  Norton. 

The  invitation  to  the  Plummer  professorship  of  the 
heart  and  of  Christian  morals  in  Harvard  College 
found  Dr.  Peabody  in  a  happy  and  successful  ministry 
at  Portsmouth,  over  a  parish  to  whom  he  was  bound 
by  ties  of  mutual  attachment,  such  as  no  other  call 
could  have  been  strong  enough  to  break.  He  had 
seen  the  first  generation  of  his  people  pass  away  and 
give  place  to  children  and  grandchildren,  whose  feel- 
ing toward  him  was  not  lessened  by  his  removal  to 
the  large  sphere  of  duties  which  Cambridge  offered. 
On  September  1,  1860,  he  assumed  the  Plummer  pro- 
fessorship, and  when,  after  a  generation  had  inter- 
vened, on  September  1,  1S83,  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  settlement  at  Portsmouth  was  celebrated  by  his 
former  parish,  it  was  with  a  joy  and  sympathy  not 
dimmed  by  the  lapse  of  time. 

The  new  work  on  which  Dr.  Peabody  now  entered, 
as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Frederick  Dan.  Hunting- 
ton, D.D.,  was  waiting  to  be  shaped  by  him  into  a 
large  and  unique  opportunity  of  service  and  influ- 
ence. The  wise  munificence  of  Miss  Caroline  Plum- 
mer, of  Salem,  had  been  led  to  endow  the  "Professor- 
ship of  the  Heart  and  of  Christian  Morals,"  by  the 
conviction  that  the  "  dry  light "  and  unsympathetic 
methods  of  college  training  needed  to  be  suffused 
with  the  warmth  and  glow  of  a  personal  influence, 
exerted  by  a  Christian  minister  of  wide  and  ready 
sympathy,  hearty  interest  in  young  men  and  belief 
in  them,  not  a  teacher  only  nor  a  preacher  only, 
though  both  of  these  he  was  to  be,  but  one  who 
should  find  what  possibilities  existed  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege for  the  function  of  pastor  to  the  most  difficult 
class  of  persons  in  the  world  to  reach, — youths  of  the 
student  age.  It  had  been  the  conviction  of  this  ex- 
cellent lady  that  such  a  place  could  be  created  and 
filled  by  a  wise,  devout  scholar,  in  whom  the  weight 
of  genuine  character  and  the  persuasiveness  and  charm 
of  Christian  faith  should  be  a  "  living  epistle,  known 
and  read  of  all  men,"  but  no  one  could  have  ventured 
to  anticipate  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Peabody  was  to 
grow  into  the  place  and  the  place  to  grow  round  him, 
or  the  degree  in  which  his  influence  was  destined  to 
pervade  the  Cambridge  atmosphere  like  sunshine,  do- 
ing more  perhaps  than  any  other  single  cause  to  sof- 
ten and  change  the  temper  of  mutual  antagonism  .and 
mutual  distrust  which  largely  affected  the  relations  of 


the  faculty  and  the  students.  This  condition  of 
things  was,  of  course,  not  without  shining  exceptions 
on  both  sides,  and  as  a  survival  from  the  semi-me- 
devial  conditions  of  the  college  in  Puritan  times. 
The  years  of  Dr.  Peabody's  incumbency  of  the  one 
position  which  was  created  to  be  mediatorial  between 
the  two  elements,  witnessed  a  change  for  the  better 
gieater  than  had  been  wrought  in  the  two  previous 
centuries.  This  process  went  on  side  by  side  with  the 
great  enlargement  of  the  college  on  all  sides,  trans- 
forming it  into  a  veritable  university,  with  the  free- 
dom and  opportunity  of  the  elective  system  ;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  Dr.  Peabody's  presence  and 
influence  at  Cambridge  did  more  than  any  other 
thing  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  whole  community 
that  these  changes  would  only  give  opportunity  for 
growth  in  Christian  manhood,  and  leave  the  college 
freer  to  become  a  training-school  in  virtue  and  good- 
ness and  faith.  The  proper  official  work  of  the  Plum- 
mer professorship  had  included  the  duties  of  preacher 
to  the  university  and  some  slight  teaching  of  each 
class  at  the  beginning  of  the  Freshman  and  at  the 
end  of  the  Senior  year.,  while  the  pulpit  services  were 
lightened  by  being  assumed  by  the  president  (when 
he  was  a  clergyman)  on  one  Sunday  of  each  month. 
Except  during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Hill,  however, 
the  burden  of  the  University  pulpit  now  fell  wholly 
upon  Dr.  Peabody,  and  for  twenty-one  years  was  so 
borne  as  to  keep  that  distinguished  place  at  the 
height  of  its  reputation,  as  the  voice  in  sacred  things 
of  the  mother  and  chief  of  American  colleges. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon 
Dr.  Peabody  by  the  University  of  Rochester  iu  18<J3. 

The  publications  of  Dr.  Peabody  during  the  period 
after  his  removal  to  Cambridge  may  be  in  part  noted 
here.  In  18(51  he  delivered  and  published  acourseof 
lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  entitled  "  Chris- 
tianity the  Religion  of  Nature,"  and  in  1873  a 
volume  of  sermons  on  "  Christian  Belief  and  Life." 
Besides  a  multitude  of  single  sermons,  lectures,  ora- 
tions, discussions  in  the  influential  reviews  of  great 
questions  of  public  interest  and  memoirs  of  distin- 
guished persons,  the  following  volumes  have  also  been 
given  to  the  public  by  him:  "Manual  of  Moral 
Philosophy,"  1872;  "Christianity  and  Science,"  a 
serios  of  lectures  delivered  in  New  York,  in  1874,  on 
the  lily  foundation  of  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1874.  The  Baccalaureate  sermons  which  he 
preached  to  successive  classes  on  the  Sunday  before 
commencement,  and  which  were  long  a  marked  lea- 
Lure  of  the  academic  life,  were  gathered  up  in  a  vol- 
ume embracing  those  preached  in  successive  years, 
from  1861  to  1883,  when  the  emeritus  professor  might 
well  have  supposed  that  his  long  service  in  the  inter- 
esting duty  was  ended,  but  in  1885  and  188G  the  grad- 
uating classes  still  felt  that  from  no  other  could  they 
ask  the  farewell  word  in  behalf  of  their  alma  mater.  A 
part  of  the  fruit  of  his  ethical  instruction  in  the  divinity 
school  and  in  the  college  appeared  in  his  translations 
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of  Cicero's  Do  Officiis.  De  Senectute,  De  Amieitia, 
and  the  Tusculan  Disputations,  published  in  1883, 
1884  and  1SS6,  and  of  Plutarch's  De  Sera  Numinis 
Vindicta,  published  in  1885.  Iu  1SS7  lie  published 
further  fruits  of  his  college  teaching  in  the  valuable 
work  on  Moral  Philosophy,  which  embodies  a  portion 
of  the  lectures  given  by  him  to  the  senior  class  in  col- 
lege and  in  the  Divinity  School  at  Meadville,  Pa. 

The  Cambridge  life  devolved  upon  Dr.  Peabody,  be- 
yond the  duties  of  his  professorship,  not  a  few  such 
obligations  as  seek  a  public-spirited  citizen  with 
heavy  demand  upon  bis  time.  On  the  school  com- 
mittee he  gave  many  years  of  service,  and  in  other 
matters  which  furthered  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment of  the  city,  he  was  never  backward.  Only  an 
exceptional  endowment  of  health  and  a  bodily  frame 
strong  as  iron  which  was  able  to  bear  habitual  labor 
far  into  the  small  hours  of  the  night,  could  have  en- 
dured the  toil. 

As  a  teacher,  the  work  which  fell  into  his  strong 
and  willing  hands  naturally  broadened  more  and 
more.  The  subject  of  ethics  belonged  strictly  to  his 
department  as  religious  teacher  to  the  university,  but 
in  addition  he  taught  logic,  political  economy  until 
the  appointment  of  Professor  Dunbar,  and  had  the 
care  of  the  senior  forensics  for  some  years,  also  filling 
gaps  when  they  occurred  in  the  college  and  in  the 
divinity  school.  A  portion  of  this  labor  bore  fruit  in 
several  of  his  printed  works. 

Meantime,  the  friendly  and  fatherly  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  the  students  had  beneficent  re- 
sults. When  the  wise  generosity  of  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Thayer  provided  the  means  for  reviving  in  a  better 
form  the  old  "  Commons,"  furnishing  good  food  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  students  for  a  moderate  sum, 
the  task  of  organizing  this  large  enterprise  and  of  its 
supervision  for  a  considerable  time  was  undertaken 
by  Dr.  Peabody  until  he  had  proved  that  it  was  a 
wise  experiment  and  had  established  it  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  at  the  public  tables  of  Memorial  Hall.  The 
thoughtful  and  abounding  private  charities  which 
sought  his  aid  as  almoner  in  finding  and  relieving 
needy  students  who  deserved  such  aid,  a  form  of  col- 
lege benefit  which  escapes  all  public  record,  were 
very  great  in  amount  and  were  alone  sufficient  to  oc- 
cupy much  of  the  time  of  a  busy  man.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  overstate  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his 
service  in  personal  and  private  relations  as  adviser 
and  confidential  friend  to  the  multitude  of  young  men 
who  sought  his  help  in  any  kind  of  trouble  and  never 
sought  in  vain.  For  all  this  the  unsolicited  reward 
of  a  love  and  veneration,  such  as  it  is  the  privilege  of 
few  to  win,  was  poured  forth  upon  him.  No  one  can 
have  heard  without  a  thrill  the  cheers,  ringing  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and  of  personal  affection  and 
rising  again  and  again  as  if  they  would  never  cease, 
which  greeted  the  mention  of  his  name  or  welcomed 
his  presence  on  all  public  occasions  of  the  university. 

The  Plummer  professorship  also  offered  an  oppor- 


tunity to  bring  the  university  into  religious  relations 
with  the  whole  community  by  making  its  pulpit  not 
the  property  of  a  single  sect,  but  hospitable  to  all 
branches  of  the  Protestant  Church,  which  Dr.  Pea- 
body's  large  and  sympathetic  Christian  temper  ful- 
filled to  the  utmost.  While  himself  recognized  as  a 
leader  in  bis  own  denomination,  he  had  the  gift  of 
winning  the  Christian  fellowship  and  conciliating  by 
his  own  reconciling  spirit  the  friendly  respect  of 
churchmen  of  all  names,  welcoming  I  hem  to  the  col- 
lege chapel  and  being  welcomed  as  a  preacher  in 
their  pulpits,  while  he  was  sought  to  give  addresses  on 
the  public  days  of  the  theological  schools  of  Newton, 
Bangor  and  Andover,  representing  various  Christian 
bodies;  and  the  catholic  system  of  administration  of 
religion  in  Harvard  University,  introduced  in  1885, 
in  which  a  group  of  the  ablest  preachers  of  different 
churches  are  associated  in  the  care  of  spiritual  interests 
which  are  recognized  to  be  so  large  and  various  as  to 
demand  their  united  care,  is  the  legitimate  outgrowth 
of  the  spirit  in  which  Dr.  Peabody  admitted  this  great 
religious  opportunity. 

The  most  important  pail  of  Dr.  Peabody's  public 
services  at  Cambridge  still  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
The  death  of  President  Pel  ton,  in  February,  18G2,  not 
only  removed  his  closest  personal  friend  in  the  col- 
lege, but  devolved  upon  him  most  laborious  and  re- 
sponsible duties  as  head  of  the  university,  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  corporation  acting  president,  and  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  that  ollice  until  the  installation 
of  President  Hill  late  in  the  following  autumn.  On 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Hill,  in  September,  1868,  he 
was  again  called  to  the  same  responsibility,  and  con- 
tinued to  preside  over  the  university  until  the  inaug- 
uration of  President  Eliot.  His  administration  as 
acting  president  thus  covered  two  periods,  amounting 
in  all  to  about  two  years,  while  he  was  specially  as- 
sociated with  the  counsels  of  his  immediate  prede- 
cessors in  the  office,  and  in  the  plans  which  marked 
their  administrations  and  which  resulted  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  old  "hazing"  system  and  the  introduction 
of  a  healthier  spirit  of  mutual  regard  in  the  instruc- 
tors and  students,  and  the  first  broadening  out  of  the 
college  curriculum  beyond  its  narrow  limit  by  intro- 
ducing the  elective  system.  The  success  of  Dr.  Pea- 
body as  an  administrator  was  marked,  and  it  seemed 
natural  that  he  should  have  been  elected  to  the  per- 
manent incumbency  of  the  oflice  which  he  adorned  ; 
the  strong  secular  tendency  in  college  affairs  had, 
however,  predetermined  that  the  oflice  should  not  be 
held  in  any  event  by  a  clergyman. 

In  these  very  important  duties  Dr.  Peabody  re- 
mained at  his  post  for  twenty-one  years,  with  an  in- 
terval of  travel  in  Europe  from  June,  1867,  to  March, 
18o8,  which  he  accomplished  by  compressing  the 
work  of  two  terms  into  that  of  a  single  one  after  his 
return,  and  of  which  he  published,  in  1868,  a  record 
in  his  "Reminiscences  of  European  Travel."  A 
briefer  visit  to  Russia,  and  the  neighboring  countries 
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in  which  he  shared  the  hospitalities  enjoyed  by  Gen- 
eral Grant,  was  made  by  him  in  the  summer  of  1870, 
and  a  longer  sojourn  in  Europe  with  his  family  after 
resigning  the  Plummer  professorship,  from  June, 
1881,  to  September,  18S2.  His  resignation  had  gone 
into  effect  after  tbe  commencement  of  1SS1,  but  he 
was  at  once  appointed  professor  emeritus,  retiring 
from  the  burdens  of  his  official  position,  but  in  no 
sense  from  his  place  in  the  heart  of  the  college  nor 
from  the  opportunities  of  service  which  awaited  him. 

The  key-note  of  Dr.  Peabody's  public  services  is 
given  in  the  paper  already  quoted,  where  lie  men- 
tions three  biographies  to  which  he  has  been  specially 
indebted.    The  first  is  that  of  Niebuhr  : 

"  If  I  have  been  able,  in  things  secular  and  sacred,  as  to  reports  of  cur- 
rent and  records  of  past  events,  to  steer  a  «ife  way  between  credulity 
and  skepticism,  I  owe  it  iu  great  part,  uot  to  Xiebuhr's  'History  of 
Rome-,'  but  to  the  virtual  autobiography  that  gives  shape  and  vividness 
to  his  '  Memoir.'  If  I  remember  aright,  he  expressed  li is  confidence  iu 
the  substantial  authenticity  of  our  canonical  gospels,  and,  however  this 
Diay  be,  I  owe  largely  to  him  my  firm  faith  and  trust  in  them. 

"  I  would  Dext  namo  the  'Life  of  Thomas  Arnold.'  When  T  read  it  I 
was  pastor  of  a  large  parish,  w  ith  many  young  persons  under  my  cbargo 
and  influence,  and  I  was  at  the  same  time  chairman  of  a  school-board. 
I  had  no  need  of  Arnold  to  awaken  my  sympathy  with  young  life,  tint 
he  has  helped  me  to  uuderstand  it  better,  and  to  minister  more  intelli- 
gently and  efficiently  to  its  needs  and  cravings.  His  1  Kngby  Sermons' 
have  a  great  charm  for  me,  and  while  I  have  not  been  guilty  of  the  ab- 
surd and  vain  attempt  to  imitate  them,  I  have  felt  their  inspiration  both 
iu  the  pulpit  and  in  the  lecture-room.  I  have  also,  in  a  large  and  diver, 
sitied  experience  in  educational  trusts  and  offices,  felt  myself  constantly 
instructed,  energized  and  encouraged  by  Aruold. 

"My  third  biography  is  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  fruitful  of  beneficent 
example  in  more  directions  than  could  be  easily  specified,  but  to  me  of 
peculiar  service  in  his  relation  to  poverty  in  Glasgow,  with  its  attendant 
evils  and  vices  In  his  mode  of  relieving  want  in  person  and  in  kind, 
of  bringing  preventive  measures  to  bear  on  the  potential  nurseries  of 
crinie,  and  of  enlisting  the  stronger  in  the  aid  and  comfol't  of  the  feebler 
member*  of  the  ctiniiuuoity,  I  round  many  valuable  suggestions  fur  the 
local  charities  which  came  under  my  direction  while  I  wits  a  parish 
minister." 

It  is  allotted  to  few  men  to  fulfil  with  conspicuous 
ability  so  many  and  various  kinds  of  public  service  as 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Dr.  Feabody.  As  a  parish 
minister,  building  up  his  church  in  the  prosperity  of 
numbers  and  in  the  better  welfare  of  a  spiritual  growth, 
never  stronger  in  his  hold  on  the  affections  of  his 
people  than  when  he  purled  from  them,  and  always 
remaining  the  pastor  of  their  affectionate  regard  ;  as 
a  preacher,  devout,  earnest,  persuasive,  a  powerful 
expounder  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  never  more 
effective  or  listened  to  with  more  interest  than  in  the 
years  after  he  had  passed  threescore  and  ten ;  as  a 
theologian,  strong  in  his  grasp  and  luminous  in  his 
statement  of  the  central  verities  of  Christianity  ;  as  an 
ethical  and  moral  teacher,  lucid,  eloquent  and  con- 
vincing;  as  the  incumbent  of  the  most  difficult  posi- 
tion in  Harvard  College,  turning  its  difficulties  into 
unrivalled  opportunities  and  creating  an  exceptional 
work  ;  as  a  successful  administrator,  numbered  among 
the  honored  heads  of  the  university;  it  has  been  his 
to  win  the  love  and  reverence  of  the  successive  gen- 
erations among  whom  his  work  has  been  wrou.ht 
from  youth  to  age. 
"  4H>> 


WILLIAM  AND  ALBERT  THORNDIKE. 

The  Thorndikes  of  America  are  descended  from  a 
Lincolnshire  family,  tit  one  time  lords  of  the  manor 
of  Little  Carlton.  The  first  recorded  signature  of 
pedigree  was  made  at  the  visitation  of  Heralds,  in 
the  year  1G34;  but  the  pedigree  itself  is  traced  at  least 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  earlier,  to  the  middle  or 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  ancestor  of  the 
American  family  was  John  Thorndike,  who  was  one 
of  the  twelve  associates  of  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  by 
whom  the  first  permanent  settlement  at  Ipswich  was 
commenced,  in  1033.  John  Thorndike  was  the 
brother  of  Herbert  Thorndike,  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster, a  distinguished  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  not  probable  that  John  Thorndike's 
emigration  proceeded  from  religious  motives.  He 
never  joined  a  New  England  Church,  he  sent  his 
only  son  to  England,  to  be  baptized  by  his  uncle,  the 
prebendary,  and  he  himself  went  back  to  England  to 
die,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  brother,  in  the 
cloisters  of  Westminster.  He  had  passed  thirty- 
years  in  America.  From  Ipswich  he  went  to 
"  Brooksby  "  (now  Feabody),  where  he  is  mentioned 
in  1636  as  a  grantee  of  a  hundred  acres  of  land.  This 
grant  he  relinquished  the  same  year  for  one  of  a 
hundred  acres  in  Beverly,  then  a  part  of  Salem,  and 
in  the  following  year  his  holding  was  enlarged  to  a 
bundled  and  eighty-live  acres,  extending  back  from 
the  shore  at  the  point  afterwards  called  "Paul's 
Head,"  from  his  son  Faul. 

Paul  Thorndike  was  prominent  in  the  town  affairs 
of  Beverly,  and  discharged  the  various  offices  of  se- 
lectman, captain  of  the  military  company,  deputy  to 
the  General  Court  and  the  like.  But  he,  like  his 
father,  never  became  a  member  of  a  New  England 
Church,  and  not  until  ten  years  after  his  death  did 
his  oldest  son,  John,  the  first  Puritan  in  the  family, 
make  "  public  profession."  Paul's  three  sons,  John, 
Paul  and  Herbert,  probably  lived  upon  the  land 
which  had  come  to  them  through  their  father  from 
their  grandfather.  But  they  till  had  numerous  chil- 
i  dren,  and  the  parental  acres  gradually  departed  from 
the  family  under  a  series  of  petty  subdivisions  and 
alienations.  Nothing  now  remains  to  indicate  the 
original  ownership  but  the  mere  name  "Paul's 
Head." 

Of  the  generations  which  followed  the  first  two  in 
Beverly,  most  of  the  members  were  sailors.  As  Haw- 
thorne picturesquely  says  of  his  own  ancestors, 
"From  father  to  son  for  above  a  hundred  years 
they  followed  the  sea;  a  grey-headed  shipmaster  in 
each  generation  retiring  from  the  quarter  deck  to  the 
homestead,  while  a  boy  of  fourteen  took  the  heredi- 
i  tary  place  before  the  mast,  confronting  the  salt  spray 
and  the  gale  which  had  blustered  against  his  sire  and 
grandsirc.  The  boy  also,  in  due  time,  passed  from 
the  forecastle  to  the  cabin,  spent  a  tempestuous  man- 
hood and  returned  from  his  world-wanderings  to  grow 
ohl  and  die  and  mingle  his  du-,t  with  his  natal  earth." 
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Nicholas  Thorndike,  the  father  of  the  subjects  of 
the  present  sketch,  was  born  in  1764.  He  began  his 
seafaring  life  early  enough  to  be  captured  in  the 
Revolution  by  a  British  cruiser,  and  to  have  a  short 
experience  of  the  Jersey  Prison  Ship.  He  passed  his 
youth  as  a  sailor  and  shipmaster,  retired  in  middle 
life  with  a  moderate  competency  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Bever- 
ly. Except  that  he  commanded  a  volunteer  company 
of  artillery  during  the  War  of  1812,  and  that  he  occa- 
sionally represented  Beverly  in  the  General  Court,  he 
held  no  public  office.  He  was  a  man  whose  strong 
sense  and  sound  judgment  in  affairs  commanded  the 
respect  of  the  community.  He  was,  moreover,  like 
many  shipmasters  of  his  day,  not  without  a  smack  of 
literary  cultivation.  The  deck  of  a  ship  in  the  trade 
winds  gives  great  opportunity  for  general  or  special 
reading,  and  one  is  sometimes  astonished  at  discover- 
ing the  sort  of  books  which  accompanied  our  sailors 
on  their  voyage. 

Captain  Thorndike's  wife  was  Mehetabel  Rea, 
whom  he  married  in  1780.  She  was  the  daughter1  of 
Captain  Joseph  Rea,  a  man  of  some  local  note  in  the 
Revolution,  an  efficient  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence  and  the  commander  of  a  company 
from  Beverly  and  Lynn,  sent  to  the  aid  of  Washing- 
ton in  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Thorndike  passed  the  cpuiet, 
uneventful  life  of  a  sailor's  wife,  occupied  at  home 
with  the  care  and  education  of  her  children,  while 
her  husband  was  employed  abroad.  She  lived  until 
her  youngest  son  was  nine  years  old,  and  died  at  the 
early  age  of  forty.  She  was  little  known  beyond  her 
own  family,  but  the  remembrance  of  her  pure  relig- 
ious character,  her  love  and  her  many  virtues,  con- 
stantly appears  in  the  affectionate  allusions  of  her 
children.  Of  this  marriage  there  were  four  children, 
of  whom  two  were  daughters;  Hitty,  who  married 
Thomas  Stephens,  Jr.  (Harvard  1810),  a  well-known 
lawyer  and  town  officer  of  Beverly,  and  Clara,  the 
wife  of  Asa  Rand  (Dartmouth  1806),  a  clergyman  of 
some  prominence  as  a  preacher  ami  editor,  and  of 
more  as  an  early  Abolitionist  and  friend  of  Garrison 
aud  George  Thompson. 

William  Thorndike,  the  oldest  son  of  Nicholas  and 
Mehetabel,  was  born  in  Beverly  January  22,  1795. 
His  earliest  book  learning  was  obtained  in  the  excel- 
lent schools  of  his  native  town.  In  the  formation  of 
his  character,  kindly  and  manly,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  a  certain  strictness  which  sat  upon  him  not 
ungracefully  in  after  life,  one  may  trace  the  precepts 
and  example  of  his  excellent  mother.  From  Beverly 
he  passed  to  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  in  1807,  where  j 
he  spent  three  years  under  the  tuition  of  the  famous 
teacher,  Dr.  Benjamin  Abbot.  He  entered  Harvard 
College  as  a  Sophomore  in  1810,  and  was  graduated 
in  1813.  He  was  faithful  in  his  studies  as  in  all 
things,  took  an  excellent  rank  in  his  class  and  was  a  j 
member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  whose  rib-  J 
bon  was  then,  as  now,  a  badge  of  scholarship.    But  he  ' 


was  also  of  social  disposition,  and  his  name  appears 
on  the  rolls  of  several  of  the  clubs  devoted  to  good 
fellowship  and  conviviality.  On  leaving  college  he 
entered  his  name  as  a  student  in  the  office  of  the  emi- 
nent jurist,  Nathan  Dane,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Essex  Bar  in  1816.  "While  a  law  student  he  gave 
some  attention  to  military  art,  and  was  the  first  cap- 
tain of  the  Light  Infantry  Company,  which  succeeded 
in  1814,  the  Artillery  Company,  commanded  by  his 
father  during  the  war.  In  1810,  the  year  of  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar,  he  delivered  in  Beverly,  the 
Fourth  of  July  oration.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year 
he  opened  an  office  in  Bath,  Me.,  and  commenced  the 
practice,  so  often  discouraging,  of  a  young  lawyer. 
Maine  was  not  a  wealthy  State,  commerce  was  dull 
and  there  were  more  lawyers  than  business.  But  he 
persevered,  and  probably  had  a  fair  share  of  what 
business  there  was.  He  also  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  politics,  history  and  political  economy,  wrote 
articles  for  the  newspapers,  delivered,  in  1818,  the 
Fourth  of  July  oration  at  Brunswick  and  published 
a  series  of  essays  upon  the  constitutional  struggles  in 
the  Pyrenrcan  Peninsula  and  Italy.  The  death  of 
his  father  in  1S21  left  him  in  comfortable  pecuniary 
circumstances,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he 
married  Nancy  Stephens,  a  sister  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Thomas  Stephens. 

His  wife,  a  most  lovely  person,  to  whom  he  was  de- 
votedly attached,  died  in  less  than  two  years  from 
their  marriage.  Her  death  was  followed  by  a  period 
<if  depression,  during  which  he  was  completely  un- 
fit for  active  life.  He  abandoned  his  profession, 
never  to  resume  it,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1823  re- 
turned to  his  old  home  in  Beverly. 

Here  his  interest  in  affairs  gradually  revived.  With 
the  means  inherited  from  his  lather,  he  pursued  with 
success  various  mercantile  enterprises.  He  was  upon 
the  board  of  the  banking  and  insurance  corporations 
of  the  place  and  active  in  its  charities.  He  also  gave 
much  time  to  town  affairs,  as  selectman,  overseer  of 
the  poor,  moderator  of  town-meetings  and  the  like. 
In  matters  of  education  he  was  especially  earnest,  did 
much  good  work  upon  the  School  Committee  aud  was 
one  of  the  early  promoters  of  the  Debating  Society 
and  Lyceum,  before  which  he  delivered  several  care- 
fully prepared  lectures. 

In  1826  and  1827  he  represented  the  town  in  the 
General  Court.  In  the  House  he  rarely  spoke,  but 
his  intelligence,  clear  judgment  and  familiarity  with 
business,  made  him  valuable  as  an  adviser  and  as  a 
member  of  committees.  In  1828  he  was  chosen  Sena- 
tor for  Essex,  and  was  re-elected  in  the  four  following 
years.  His  popularity  in  the  County,  as  in  his  own 
town,  was  very  great,  though  he  was  by  no  means  a 
good  politician  in  the  way  of  strict  party  allegiance. 
In  the  Senate  he  joined  in  debate  ofteHer  than  in  the 
House,  and  always  spoke  and  voted  from  his  own 
judgment  and  conscience,  rather  than  from  regard  to 
the  expectations  of  his  friends  or  his  constituents.  In 
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short,  as  his  distinguished  contemporary,  Mr.  Choate, 
once  said  of  him,  "He  was  not  ahlo  enough  to 
agree  with  any  set  of  men  to  succeed  in  politics." 
But  his  steadfast  integrity  and  purity  of  motive  cer- 
tainly carried  him  a  great  way  towards  success.  In 
National  affairs,  which  got  into  the  debates  and  reso- 
lutions of  the  Legislature  more  frequently  than  now, 
he  probably  would  have  called  himself  a  Federalist, 
but  still  he  was  heretical  upon  some  of  the  old  Fed- 
eralist articles  of  faith.  His  name  was  upon  the  Na- 
tional Republican  ticket  after  that  party  was  formed, 
but  he  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  tenet  of  protection, 
which  was  its  criterion  of  orthodoxy,  and  remained  a 
free  trader  to  the  end.  And  upon  the  question  of  re- 
moval of  the  Cherokees  beyond  the  Mississippi,  he 
drew  down  upon  himself  a  storm  of  indignation  be- 
cause he  believed,  as  afterwards  proved  true,  that 
their  removal  was  not  only  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try, but  for  their  own  good.  In  1830  there  was  talk 
in  the  County  of  sending  him  to  Congress,  but  he  was 
too  poor  a  politician  for  this,  and  the  contest  fell  be- 
tween Mr.  Choate  and  Mr.  CrowningshieU,  the  for- 
mer being  triumphantly  elected  and  beginning  at  this 
time  his  brilliant  public  career.  In  1832  he  was  elec- 
ted president  of  the  Senate,  and  filled  the  chair  with 
great  ability,  dignity  aud  impartiality.  His  public 
life  ended  here.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made  presi- 
dent of  two  Boston  corporations,  the  Hamilton  Bank 
and  the  National  Insurance  Company,  and  to  the  du- 
ties of  these  offices  he  devoted  with  his  wonted  faith- 
fulness and  industry  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  died  of  consumption  on  July  12, 1835,  at  the  early 
age  of  forty. 

It  remains  only  to  speak  of  his  religious  character 
and  relations.  Brought  up  by  a  mother  who  was  a 
Puritan  of  the  Puritans,  he  retained  through  life  a 
certain  spirit  of  that  stern  faith.  His  mind  always 
tended  towards  independence  'in  things  spiritual  of 
all  human  authority,  implicit  reliance  upon  Divine 
Revelation,  constant  regard  for  moral  and  religious 
principle  and  the  reference  of  every  daily  action  to 
the  tribunal  of  conscience.  Further  than  this  he  was 
no  Puritan,  or  rather  he  carried  the  Puritan  spirit  to 
it.s  logical  outcome,  and  threw  oil'  the  authority  of 
that  church  in  matters  of  dogma,  as  that  had  rejected 
the  authority  of  its  predecessors.  On  his  return  to 
Beverly  betook  prominent  and  active  part  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  First  Parish,  and  spent  much  time  and 
pains  in  bringing  those  affairs  into  a  satisfactory  fi- 
nancial condition.  His  interest  in  the  church  be- 
longing to  that  parish  was  constant  and  unflagging, 
and  he  heartily  sympathized  with  its  tendency  to- 
wards Unitarianisin  under  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Ab- 
bot, and  its  open  profession  of  the  Unitarian  faith  at 
the  settlement  of  Mr.  Thayer.  The  Sunday-school  of 
that  church  he  found  a  most  congenial  sphere  of  la- 
bor and  usefulness.  His  zealous  services  as  teacher 
and  superintendent  are  gratefully  acknowledged  in 
the  appreciative  memoir  of  his  life,  contributed  by 


Mr.  Thayer  to  Reverend  Mr.  Stone's  History  of  Bev- 
erly. 

Albert  Thorndike,  the  younger  brother  of  William, 
was  born  March  18,1800.  lie,  like  his  brother,  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  home,  and  afterwards, 
in  1813,  went  to  Exeter.  He  had  a  desire  to  go  to 
college,  but  did  not  wish  to  become  afterwards  either 
a  lawyer,  a  doctor  or  a  minister.  His  father  had  the 
old  notion  that  college  is  a  place  to  learn  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  that  Latin  and  Greek  are  of  little  use  except 
in  the  three  so-called  learned  professions.  The  idea 
that  a  college  education  has  less  to  do  with  earning  a 
living  than  with  the  true  life  which  lies  beyond  and 
apart  from  getting  means  to  live,  is  of  later  growth. 
So  Albert  spent  his  three  years  under  Dr.  Abbot,  and 
then  returned  home  to  commence  a  business  life.  At 
first  he  assisted  his  father  and  kept  his  books.  In 
1810  he  took  a  clerkship  in  the  Beverly  Bank,  and 
was  promoted,  in  1822,  to  the  office  of  cashier,  which 
he  retained  lor  twenty-four  years.  During  this  time 
he  did  many  things  beside,  at  first  in  connection  with 
his  brother  William  and  afterwards  with  the  late 
Samuel  Eudicott.  They  owned  shares  in  coasting 
and  fishing  craft  and  in  larger  vessels  -for  foreign 
trade,  sent  adventures  to  India  and  the  Mediterranean 
and  engaged  in  the  manifold  enterprises  open  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  thriving  sea-port  town;  for  Beverly, 
as  a  part  of  the  port  of  Salem,  had  then  much  more 
to  do  with  the  world  beyond  the  ocean  than  now. 

In  1823  he  married  Joanna  Batchelder  Lovett, 
daughter  of  Joliii  and  Hannah  (Batchelder)  Lovett. 
Her  parents  had  died  in  her  infancy,  and  she  had 
grown  to  womanhood  in  the  home  and  under  the  pa- 
ternal care  of  her  uncle,  the  late  Robert  Rantoul.  Of 
this  marriage  there  were  born  nine  children,  of  whom 
two  are  still  living,  Samuel  Lothrop  Thorndike,  of 
Cambridge,  and  Charles  Francis  Thorndike,  of  Bev- 
erly. There  are  also  living  three  sons  of  another 
child,  the  late  Dr.  William  Thorndike,  of  Milwaukee. 
Mrs.  Thorndike  survived  her  husband  sixteen  years, 
and  died  in  1874. 

In  LS46  Mr.  Thorndike  took  the  presidency  of  the 
Bank,  which  he  kept  until  1853.  In  addition  to  its 
local  transactions,  the  Bank  did  a,  considerable  busi- 
ness with  Boston,  of  which,  during  his  eashiership 
and  presidency,  he  had  entire  charge.  This  carried 
him  often  to  (he  city,  and  after  the  Railroad  made 
communication  easy,  he  spent  much  of  his  time 
there. 

For  the  routine  of  the  affairs  of  the  town  Mr.  Thorn- 
dike was  too  busy  a  man,  but  he  always  found  time 
for  its  charities  and  for  its  higher  interests.  He  was 
an  early  officer  of  the  Lyceum,  and  always  an  active 
member  of  the  Fisher  Charitable  Society. 

From  1845  to  1847  he  represented  Beverly  in  the 
General  Court,  anil  in  1850  was  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. He  seldom  took  tin;  floor,  except  to  make  a  re- 
port or  a  motion.  Oratory  was  not  one  of  his  gifts. 
But  his  familiarity  with  commerce  and  with  financial 
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matters  in  general,  made  him  an  important  member 
of  the  Mercantile  Committee,  as  well  as  of  the  State 
Valuation  Committee  of  1850. 

During  this  period  he  was  a  director  of  the  Eastern 
Railroad,  and  spent  much  time  upon  its  affairs;  and 
in  1852  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency.  In  the  du- 
ties of  this  office,  which  he  held  until  1855,  and  that 
of  auditor,  to  which  he  was  afterwards  appointed,  he 
passed  the  rest  of  his  vigorous  business  life.  Into 
these  duties  he  put,  as  was  his  wont,  his  whole  ener- 
gy, not  content  to  be  simply  the  head  of  a  board,  but 
familiarizing  himself  with,  and  actively  directing,  all 
the  operations  of  the  road.  More  than  one  important 
reform  in  railway  management  was  either  originated 
by  him  or  received  early  adoption  upon  his  line.  He 
was  esteemed  and  beloved  by  those  under  him,  and 
with  his  associates  he  formed  warm  and  lasting  friend- 
ships. But  a  shadow  fell  upon  his  term  of  office  from 
the  crime  of  a  trusted  subordinate.  Honest  himself, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  beyond  the  conception  of  be- 
ing otherwise,  he  had  little  suspicion  of  the  possibility 
of  dishonesty  in  another;  and  the  blow  which  he  re-  I 
ceived  saddened  the  whole  remainder  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Thorndike's  religious  feelings  were  strong,  his 
faith'  liberal,  his  charity  universal.  He  succeeded  his 
brother  William  as  superintendent  of  the  Parish  Sun- 
day-school in  1833,  and  for  several  years  carried  on 
the  good  work  his  brother  had  begun.  From  1842 
until  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  deacons  of  the 
church. 

His  favorite  recreation  was  music.  He  was  a  sing- 
er from  boyhood,  and  kept  his  fine  bass  voice  to  the 
end.  A  pupil  of  Keller,  one  of  the  first  German  in- 
structors who  came  to  this  country,  he  was  no  mean 
proficient  upon  the  organ  and  piano.  He  attended 
all  the  concerts  far  and  wide,  was  a  member  of  the 
various  musical  societies  of  the  neighborhood  and  led 
the  parish  choir  for  thirty  years. 

If  space  permitted,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  speak  at 
length  upon  Mr.  Thorndike's  disposition  and  tastes, 
as  they  showed  themselves  at  home, — his  fondness  for 
children,  his  love  of  books  and  pictures,  his  admira- 
tion of  the  beauties  of  nature,  his  skill  in  horticul- 
ture, his  deft  handiness  as  an  amateur  mechanic.  But 
with  all  this  a  brief  public  record  has  little  concern. 

He  died  after  a  half  year's  illness,  which  he  bore 
with  patience  and  fortitude,  June  14,  1858,  mourned 
by  all  who  knew  him,  and  affectionately  remembered 
by  those  who  knew  him  best. 


CAPTAIN  JOHN'  E.  GIDDI NGS. 

John  Endicott  Giddings  was  born  in  Danvers, 
Mass.,  October  6,  1704.  His  father  was  Solomon 
Giddings,  born  in  Ipswich  in  17G7,  a  descendant  of 
George  Giddings,  who  settled  in  Ipswich  in  1635; 
and  his  mother  was  Anna  Endicott,  born  in  Danvers 
in  17C9,  and  a  descendant  of  Gov.  John  Endicott. 
His  family  removed  to  Beverly  when  he  was  about 


eleven  years  of  age,  and  he  soon  after  commenced 
sea  life,  accompanying  his  father  to  the  West  Indies. 
During  the  "War  of  1S12  he  enlisted  in  a  privateer, 
and  was  captured  by  an  English  sloop  of  war,  off 
Halifax,  and  he  was  taken  to  Dartmoor  Prison,  in 
England,  where  he  was  confined  for  nearly  two  years. 
After  his  release  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Hon. 
Win.  Gray,  of  Salem,  and  soon  rose  to  the  po-ition  of 
captain.  Entering  the  employ  of  Joseph  Peabody, 
of  Salem,  he  had  command  of  the  noted  ships,  "Car- 
thage" and  ''Augustus,"  making  voyages  to  China 
ainl  Bombay.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Peabody  he 
commanded  the  ship  "Duxbury,"  owned  by  Mr. 
John  L.  Gardner,  of  Boston,  in  the  Cuba  and  Russia 
business  until  he  retired  from  active  sea  service. 

As  a  shipmaster  he  was  prudent  and  skilful,  never 
meeting  in  his  long  sea  life  with  any  disaster  entail- 
ing loss  upon  the  Insurance  Companies;  and  he  was 
a  worthy  representative  of  that  remarkable  class  of 
men  justly  termed  "merchant  captains." 

He  married,  in  April,  1824,  Martha  Thorndike 
Leach,  descended  from  Lawrence  Leach,  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Beverly.  He  had  five  sons, — two  of 
whom  died  in  infancy.  His  oldest  son,  Charles 
Stephens,  died  February  9,  1856. 

Two  sons,  John  E.  and  Edward  L.,  are  still  living. 
Capt.  Giddings  died  April  28,  1849,  and  is  buried  at 
Beverly. 


DR.  INGALLS  KITTKEDGE,  SR. 
Ingalls  Kittrcdge,  who  was  horn  at  Amherst,  N.  H., 
on  the  10th  of  December,  1709,  and  died  at  Beverly 
June  17,  1S56,  was  one  of  the  sixth  generation  in 
descent  from  John  Kittredge,  of  Billerica,  who  re- 
ceived grants  of  land  in  1660,  and  in  1663  in  Biller- 
ica, and  in  1661  in  Tewksbury,  where  his  descendants 
were  located. 

He  was  the  son  of  Solomon  and  Tabitha  (Ingalls,  of 
Andover),  who  removed  about  1766,  to  Amherst,  N. 
H.  (now  called  Mount  Vernon),  and  was  one  of 
twelve  children.  He  married  Sarah  Conant,  daugh- 
ter of  Jonathan  and  Mary  Conant,  who  was  in  direct 
descent  (of  the  sixth  generation),  from  Roger  Conant, 
the  first  settler  and  founder  of  Salem,  which  at  that 
period  (1626)  was  called  Naumkeag,  and  included  the 
territory  between  Portsmouth  and  Salem. 

Their  children  were  Ingalls,  who  was  born  at 
Townsend  May  30,  1 798,  and  Sarah,  born  at  Town- 
send  October  1,  1800.  Ingalls,  Jr.,  who  followed  the 
profession  of  his  father,  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College  of  the  class  of  1820,  and  studied  medicine  (in 
I  company  with  Dr.  D.  Humphreys  Storer),  with  the 
!  celebrated  Dr.  John  0.  Warren.  His  children  were 
seven  in  number  (all  daughters),  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Sarah,  married  Charles  W.  Galloupe,  Esq.,  of  Boston 
(a  native  of  Beverly),  and  another,  Susan,  married 
Captain  Edward  L.  Giddings,  of  Beverly. 
.  Dr.  Kittredge's  opportunities  of  an  early  education 
were  exceedingly  limited,  but  a  hereditary  genius  for 
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the  practice  of  medicine  seem-!  to  have  existed  in  the 
Kittredges  for  generations,  and  the  tendency  is  still  a 
remarkable  one  in  the  family,  the  name  of  Kittredge 
being  almost  synonymous  with  doctor. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Kittredge,  of  Tewksbury,  had  eight 
sons  who  were  doctors,  and  Ingalls  had  four  brothers 
who  practiced  the  healing  art,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Dr.  Zephaniah,  who  lived  in  Mount  Vernon,  was  a 
man  of  famous  skill,  and  with  him,  no  doubt,  Ingalls 
studied. 

The  name  of  Ingalls  Kittredge  first  appears  in  the 
tax  list  of  1S03,  but  as  no  poll  lax  was  included,  he 
probably  did  not  become  a  resilient  until  August  0, 
1804,  when  his  first  poll  tax  was  asse-sed,  indicating 
him  at  that  date  a  citizen  of  Beverly.  It  is  said  that 
he  occupied  the  so-callpd  "Asa  Woodbury"  house, 
lately  demolished,  which  stood  upon  the  site  of  the 
house  since  built,  and  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
Mr.  Mark  B.  Avery. 

In  April,  1803,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  four- 
teen hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  he  purchased  of  "  Si- 
meon Brown,  Gent,"  a  tract  of  land  consisting  of  nine 
acres,  bounded  by  the  county  road,  a  portion  of  the 
grant  of  two  hundred  acres,  made  by  the  Colonial 
Government  to  the  "Old  planter,"  Roger  Conant 
(Mrs.  Kittredge's  paternal  ancestor),  upon  which  he 
erected  a  large  mansion  house,  with  suitable  outbuild- 
ings for  agricultural  purposes.  It  is  a  portion  of  the 
well-known  ''Kittredge  Farm,"  and  through  t lie 
present  proprietor,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Galloupe,  still  re- 
mains in  the  family. 

In  the  deed  of  purchase  of  the  nine  acres,  he  is 
mentioned  as  "a  physician  of  Townsend,  Middlesex 
Co.,"  and  his  superior  intelligence  and  ability  soon 
gained  for  him  in  his  new  home  a  large  and  successful 
practice,  particularly  in  surgery,  which  extended 
widely  to  the  surrounding  towns,  where  he  was  well 
known,  as  the  most  skilful  surgeon  of  the  vicinity. 
His  early  visits  were  made  on  horseback,  but  a  largely 
increasing  practice,  soon  compelled  a  more  convenient 
means  of  communication,  and  he  adopted  the  so- 
called  "  Sulky,"  a  narrow,  high-hung,  old-fashioned 
"Chaise,'"  barely  two  feet  in  width  and  only  capable 
of  holding  one  person,  furnishing  scanty  enough 
accommodation  for  even  a  single  person  of  ordinary 
size.  The  quaint  old  vehicle  was  known  as  the 
"  Doctor's  Sulky,"  and  was  soon  as  familiar  to  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  towns  as  was  the  face  of  the 
sturdy  doctor  himself.  After  his  death  the  vehicle 
speedily  fell  intodisuse,  and  but  few  of  the  present  day 
are  aware  that  it  ever  had  an  existence. 

In  his  practice  Dr.  Kittredge  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
part from  the  established  regulations  of  the  "  Facul- 
ty," w  henever,  in  his  judgment,  the  condition  of  his 
patients  could  be  improved  by  such  treatment.  This 
course  subjected  him  to  the  unfavorable,  andofteu  un- 
kind criticism  of  his  contemporaries,  but  his  remark- 
able successes  sustained  and  secured  to  him  the  public 
confidence,  which  during  his  whole  lifetime,  he  never 


forfeited.  He  was  often  urged  to  accept  membership 
in  the  "  Medical  Faculty,"  but  his  independent  na- 
ture could  brook  no  rules  inconsistent  with  his  own 
conclusions,  and  during  the  length  of  his  active  pro- 
fessional life,  he  declined  associating  himself  with  any 
society.  Later  in  life,  however,  after  repeated  solici- 
tations, he  consented  to  permit  his  name  to  be  pre- 
sented for  membership. 

The  death  of  his  esteemed  wife,  which  occurred 
October  7,  1833,  and  his  marriage  in  April,  1836,  in- 
duced him  to  change  his  residence  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  town  to  a  more  central  location,  and  he 
purchased  the  "Chapman  Estate,"  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  elegant  of  the  old  Colonial  mansions,  which 
was  situated  at  the  corner  of  Federal  and  Cabot 
Streets.  Here,  with  a  constantly  increasing  practice, 
he  lived  until  the  month  of  June,  1844,  when  a  most 
disastrous  fire  occurred,  which  reduced  the  beautiful 
building  to  ashes,  entailing  aheavy  and  discouraging 
loss  upon  its  proprietor;  but  under  his  indomitable 
will  and  perseverance,  the  ashes  were  hardly  cold  be- 
fore he  commenced  the  erection  of  the  sightly  and  ele- 
gant mansion  which  still  stands  upon  the  same  site, 
one  of  the  finest  and  best  residences  within  the  limits 
of  the  town,  and  a  fitting  monument  to  his  energy 
and  enterpri-e. 

Dr.  Kittredge  was  a  man  of  ideas  greatly  in  ad- 
vance "f  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  A  man  of 
deep  and  penetrating  thought,  w  ith  clear  convictions 
ba-ed  upon  reasonable  deductions,  upon  which  he 
acted  so  frequently  without  consulting  the  opinion  of 
others,  that,  as  a  natural  consequence,  lie  was  often 
upon  the  unpopular  side  of  the  public  issues. 

As  a  temperance  man  he  advocated  total  abstinence 
from  the  first,  and  devoted  his  best  energies  to  recov- 
er society  from  the  abuses  of  unlimited  liquor  selling, 
which  in  that  day  required  no  small  amount  of  moral 
courage. 

In  politics  he  was  an  outspoken  adherent  of  the 
"  Anti -Slavery  "  party,  a  companion  of  Sumner,  Gar- 
rison, Phillips,  Whittier  and  other  notable  men,  and, 
though  not  an  active  public  advocate,  he  was  always 
ready  with  his  purse,  and  an  ever  generous  contributor 
to  its  treasury.  He  was  an  indefatigable  manager  in 
the  so-called  "  under-ground  railroad,"  and  his  house 
as  well  as  his  purse,  were  always  open  to  the  unfortu- 
nate refugees,  in  their  attempts  to  escape  from  the 
servitude  of  the  South  to  the  freedom  of  the  North. 

The  well-known  escaped  slaves,  George  Latimer 
and  the  since  famous  Fred.  Douglas,  were  both  aided 
by  him,  and  by  him  introduced  to  a  public  audience 
in  Beverly  very  soon  after  their  escape  from  slavery. 
George  Thompson,  the  noted  English  philanthropist, 
Member  of  Parliament  and  Abolitionist,  found  in  him 
a  friend,  who,  without  fear  or  favor,  espoused  his  then 
unpopular  cause  and  gave  him  substantial  support 
and  efficient  aid.  Actuated  by  a  desire  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Beverly  should  hear  the  distinguished  man 
speak,  the  doctor  applied  to  a  religious  society  of  which 
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he  was  a  prominent  member,  for  the  use  of  their  edi- 
fice for  a  public  lecture.  The  favor  was  refused. 
Later  on  the  society  had  a  meeting,  and,  anticipating 
some  trouble  t'rom  the  doctor,  in  order  to  propitiate 
him,  chose  him  moderator  of  the  meeting.  He  never 
failed  to  improve  his  opportunities,  and  before  the 
adjournment  he  had  secured  the  adoption  of  a  series 
of  Anti-Slavery  resolutions,  which,  much  to  the  cha- 
grin of  the  officers,  but  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  members  of  the  audience,  committed  the  society 
to '  the  support  of  the  unpopular  "Anti-Slavery 
party." 

A  descendant  of  two  eminent  families,  he  was  a 
vigorous  representative  of  New  England  character. 
Quick  in  his  decisions  and  as  quick  to  act,  fearless  in 
the  discharge  of  all  his  duties,  prompt  and  punctual 
in  all  his  professional  engagements,  exact  in  his 
dealings,  somewhat  imperious  in  bis  manner,  he 
quickly  decided  between  the  good  and  the  evil,  al- 
ways extending  a  hearty  encouragement  to  the  right, 
and  administering  to  the  wrong  a  deserving  rebuke. 
He  was  a  man  of  activity  in  the  pursuits  of  .human 
life,  and  reverent  in  his  relations  to  the  Deity.  The 
citizens  of  the  town  heartily  accord  to  him  an  emi- 
nent place  in  their  history. 


JOHN  I.  BAKER. 
John  I.  Baker  was  born  in  Beverly  August  1C>, 
IS! 2.  He  left  school  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  al- 
ter store-keeping  in  Salem  and  Beverly  for  two  years, 
served  a  fourteen  months'  apprenticeship  at  the  trade 
of  shoemaking,  and  worked  thereat  for  several  years 
thereafter,  with  a  large  shop's  crew,  and  did  more  or 
less  manufacturing  on  his  own  account,  lie  was  af- 
terwards engaged  in  rubber  manufacturing,  and  in 
store  trade,  and  did  much  as  land  surveyor,  scrivener 
and  in  the  settlement  of  estates.  His  business  of 
late  years  has  been  in  real  estate.  He  has,  during  all 
these  years,  been  much  in  public  life.  Chosen  town 
clerk  in  1831,  he  continued  in  that  position  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  serving  also  nearly  half  of  that  time  as 
selectman.  He  was  Representative  in  1S40,  and  in 
seventeen  Other  years  between  that  and  1884;  Sena- 
tor in  I  >0o  and  't)4 ;  councillor  with  Governor  Banks 
and  Governor  Andrew;  County  Commissioner  from 
1847  to  IS55.  He  has  also  held  several  appointments 
from  different  Governors  of  the  commonwealth,  serv- 
ing now  as  a  harbor  and  land  commissioner,  to  which 
he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Butler  in  1883,  and 
reappointed  in  1880,  by  Governor  Robinson.  When, 
in  18o'8,  the  town  entered  upon  the  project  of  build- 
ing its  water  works,  in  connection  with  Salem 'he  was 
again  chosen  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  and  its 
chairman  for  seven  years  continuously,  and  when,  at 
the  abolition  of  the  school  district  system,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  provide  new  school-house  accom- 
modations throughout  the  town,  he  was  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  carry  out  this  purpose,  and 


was  also  chosen  on  the  school  committee  (a  service  he 
had  repeatedly  declined),  and  has  been  chairman  of 
that  board  to  this  time.  In  1881  be  was  again  chosen 
on  the  Hoard  of  Selectmen,  and  made  its  chairman, 
and  co-operated  with  others  in  securing  the  Legisla- 
tive right  to  secure  an  independent  water  supply,  and 
is  chairman  of  the  large  committee  that  has  now 
those  works  substantially  and  successfully  completed 
He  has  also  co-operated  in  carrying  forward  other  of 
the  important  public  works  in  town,  and  has 
done  something  himself  to  demonstrate  the  capacity 
of  the  town  for  growth  and  improvement.  He  is 
president  of  Liberty  Masonic  Association,  which 
built  .Masonic  Block  ;  was  president  during  its  active 
existence,  of  Bass  River  Association,  which  built 
Odd  Fellows'  Block.  He  is  likewise  president  of  the 
Beverly  Gas  Light  Company,  and  of  Beverly  Co-op- 
erative Store :  vice-president  of  the  Beverly  Savings 
Bank,  whose  charter  he  obtained  in  1867,  and  which 
now  has  deposits  amounting  to  one  million  dollars. 
He  was  an  early  Abolitionist  and  teetotaller,  and  re- 
ported the  platform  of  the  first  preliminary  Republi- 
can State  Convention  in  favor  of  "  equal  rights"  and 
of  "the  right  and  duty  of  the  people  to  prohibit  by 
law  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage." 
He  was  an  active  worker  in  the  Republican  party  till 
1870,  when,  dissatisfied  with  the  uncertain  course 
of  that  party  on  the  liquor  question,  he  united  in  an 
Independent  Temperance  Convention,  which  nomi- 
nated a  full  State  ticket,  on  which  In;  was  a  candidate 
for  State  Treasurer,  receiving  about  eight  thousand 
votes.  He  again  united  in  conventions  in  1875  and 
'76,  which  put  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  ticket  for 
Governor,  receiving  the  first  year  over  nine  thousand 
votes,  and  the  second  year  over  twelve  thousand 
votes.  In  1877  Hon.  Robert  0.  Pitman,  whom  Mr. 
Baker  supported,  received  over  sixteen  thousand 
voles.  The  election  of  Governor  Talbot  that  year 
divided  the  Temperance  forces,  and  this  movement 
was  retarded  thereby.  Since  then  Mr.  Baker  lias  oc- 
cupied somewhat  of  an  independent  position  in  poli- 
tics, hut  has  frequently  been  elected  Representative 
during  that  time  by  very  Haltering  votes. 

In  the  Legislature  he  has  served  on  some  of  the 
most  important  committees,  often  as  chairman,  and 
has  always  given  faithful  attention  to  the  work  of  the 
sessions.  It  has  been  his  fortune  for  eight  different 
years,  as  the  oldest  member  who  had  served  there  be- 
fore, to  call  the  House  to  order,  and  to  preside  until 
an  organization  was  effected,  He  is  connected  with 
the  First  Baptist  Society,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  had  charge  of  building  the,  spacious 
and  elegant  house  of  worship  of  that  society,  and 
was  also  actively  instrumental  in  budding  the  former 
neat  chapel  of  said  society  now  occupied  by  the  Bev- 
erly Light  Infantry,  one  of  the  neatest  and  best  pro- 
portioned buildings  in  town.  He  was  many  years 
connected  with  the  Beverly  Light  Infantry  and  with 
the  Beverly  Fire  Department,  and  has  actively  co-op- 
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erated  with  the  latter  in  securing  its  modern  advanced 
equipment  throughout  the  town,  and  retains  his  in- 
terest in  the  military,  continuing  a  member  of  the 
Veteran  Associates.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
he  was  not  only  in  active  work  with  Governor  An- 
drew at  the  State  House,  but  also  did  much  of  home 
work  in  co-operation  with  the  Union  Committee  and 
nil  other  loyal  helpers  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
And  he  constantly  insists  upon  the  public  duty  of 
fulfilling  the  promises  then  made,  "that  as  those  who 
went  into  the  perilous  service  of  that  war  were  loyal 
to  the  country  in  their  service,  so  would  we  be  faith- 
ful to  them  and  those  dependent  upon  them  for  all 
time  to  come." 


REV.  WILLIAM  E.  ABBOT. 

Eev.  William  E.  Abbot,  seventh  child  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Abie]  and  Eunice  Abbot,  was  born  in  Beverly,  Mass., 
May  2,  1810. 

He  was  prepaied  for  college  at  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  Exeter.  N.  LL,  under  Benjamin  Abbot, 
brother  of  Dr.  Abiel  Abbot.  He  entered  the  sopho- 
more class  of  Bowdoin  College  in  1S27,  and  graduated 
in  1830.  In  September  of  the  latter  year  he  entered 
the  Cambridge  Theological  School,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1S33. 

Mr.  Abbot  was  settled  as  pastor  over  the  First 
Church  in  Billeriea,  Mass.,  in  1837,  where  he  re- 
mained uutil  1^30,  when  he  resigned  and  went  to 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

April  20,  1837,  Mr.  Abbot  united  in  mariage  with 
Ann  S.  Wales,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Betsey  Wales, 
who  still  survives. 


JOUN  PICKETT. 

Mr.  John  Pickett  was  born  on  Central  Street,  in 
Beverly,  November  0,  1307.  His  father,  Thomas,  was 
born  in  Beverly  December  10,  1775,  and  died  at  St. 
Pierre  in  the  West  Indies,  when  master  of  the  brig 
"Alice"  of  Beverly,  January  4,  1817.  He  was  son  of 
Thomas  of  Marblehcad,  born  172o,  and  lost  at  sea 
1750;  and  he  a  s«>n  of  John,  born  in  Marblehcad 
about  ItiSO,  who  died  in  May,  1763,  a  fisherman  and 
shoreman.  The  father  of  John  was  Nicholas  who 
was  of  Marblehcad,  and  forty-three  years  old  in  ltj'J2. 
The  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  Annis, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Thankful  (Larcom)  Pres- 
ton:  said  Benjamin,  a  son  of  Nehemiah  and  Annis 
(Bradford)  Preston  ;  said  Nehemiah,  a  son  of  Nehe- 
rniah  and  Abigail  (Allen)  Preston  ;  this  Nehemiah,  a 

son  of  William  and  Priscilla  (  )  Preston,  whose 

early-home  was  at  Preston  Place  at  Beverly  Farms, 
where  some  of  their  descendants  still  live.  One  son 
of  theirs  was  Randall  Preston,  wdio  married  a  Stone, 
and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Rantouls  and  other 
honored  posterity.  Thankful  Larcom  was  daughter 
of  David  and  Lucy  (Downing)  Larcom  ;  he,  a  son  of 
Cornelius  and  Abigail  (Balch)  Larcom;  said  Cor- 


nelius, a  son  of  Mordeeai  Larcom,  who  came  from 
Ipswich  with  John  West,  when  the  latter  bought  his 
great  farm  extending  from  near  the  present  Pride's 
crossing  into  Manchester;  a  portion  of  which  was 
bought  by  said  Cornelius,  who  built  a  home,  where  F. 
Gordon  Dexter's  summer  place  now  is.  Annis  Brad- 
ford was  daughter  of  John  and  Annis  (Lovett)  Brad- 
ford, whose  home  was  by  Essex  Street,  at  the  present 
site  of  the  Hardie  School-House.  He  was  a  son  of 
William  and  Rachel  (Raymond)  Bradford,  whose 
home  was  at  North  Beverly,  where  her  parents,  John 
and  Rachel  (Scruggs)  Raymond,  resided  on  the  origi- 
nal grant  to  her  father  Thomas  Scruggs,  a  leading 
citizen  w  ho  had  the  courage  of  his  theological  opin- 
ions, and  was  among  those  disarmed,  therefor,  in  1037. 
This  last  named  Annis  was  daughter  of  Simon  and 
Agnes  (Swetland)  Lovett,  whose  homestead  was  on 
Cabot  Street,  extending  northerly  from  Franklin 
Place.  He  was  son  of  John  and  Bethiah  (Bootes) 
Lovett,  wdiose  home  was  on  Cabot  Street,  next 
northerly  of  Simon's,  extending  to  about  opposite 
Milton  Street,  and  a  part  of  the  great  estate  of  her 
father  Josiah  Rootes,  who  owned  from  the  sea,  on 
both  sides  of  Cabot  Street,  nearly  down  to  Bartlett 
Street.  His  wife,  Susanna,  was  one  of  those  accused 
of  witchcraft  and  lodged  in  Boston  gaol  in  1G92,  where 
as  her  grandson,  John  Lovett  testifies,  he  visited  her. 
After  some  months  her  innocence  was  acknowledged 
by  her  discharge  from  prison.  She  was  manifestly  a 
person  of  independent  character,  who  would  not  con- 
form her  opinions  to  those  of  some  of  her  more  illib- 
eral neighbors,  and  hence  came  the  false  accusations 
against  her  ;  but  her  excellent  and  numerous  poster- 
ity may  well  honor  her  memory.   Her  husband,  John 

Lovett,  was  son  of  John  and  Mary  (  )  Lovett, 

whose'  early  home  was  near  where  now  is  General 
Pierson's  farm  on  Boyles  Street,  and  where  their  sou 
Joseph  succeeded  to  that  homestead,  which  continued 
to  his  posterity  for  many  years.  Of  other  ancestry 
named  it  is  believed  that  Abigail  Allen  was  of  .Man- 
chester stock;  Lucy  Downing,  of  Ipswich;  Abigail 
Balch,  a  daughter  of  Deacon  Benjamin,  who  was  son 
of  John  Balch,  the  ancient  planter  whose  home  was  at 
the  southerly  corner  of  Cabot  and  Balch  Streets.  Agnes 
Swetland  may  have  been  of  the  Swetland  family  who 
owned  the  estate  at  the  corner  of  Cabot  and  Hele 
Streets,  now  the  home  of  Peter  E.  Clark. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  John  Pickett  lived 
with  his  uncle  Richard  Pickett,  and  before  he  was 
thirteen  years  old  began  his  apprenticeship  at  sail 
making,  in  the  sail-loll  of  the  old  Bartlett- Haskett 
store,  where  his  grandfather,  Thomas,  first  established 
the  business,  and  where,  at  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
John  joined  in  partnership  with  his  uncle,  who  be- 
came also  largely  interested  in  the  coasting  and  fish- 
ing trade,  and  their  partnership  ultimately  extended 
so  as  to  include  this,  as  well  as  the  grocery  and  fuel 
trade.  More  or  less  of  anthracite  coal  was  consumed 
here  experimentally,  down  to  1834,  when  the  first 
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cargo  brought  to  Beverly  of  about  forty-eight  tons 
was  landed  on  the  WMftredge  wharf,  and  distributed 
to  forty-three  different  persons,  of  whom  there  now 
survive,  only  Edward  Burley,  Augustus  N.  Clark, 
William  Lord  and  Calvin  Tuck.  The  price  was  eight 
dollars  a  ton  on  the  wharf,  and  all  of  it  had  to  be 
carted  to  the  public  hay-scales,  by  the  old  South 
Church,  to  be  weighed.  At  the  death  of  his  uncle 
Capt.  Richard  Pickett,  in  18U5,  Mr.  John  Pickett 
succeeded  to  the  large  business  of  the  firm,  and  while 
the  coasting  and  fishing  trade,  in  which  he  has  been 
owner  in  twenty-eight  different  vessels,  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  pretty  small  factor,  the  coal  trade  has  been 
steadily  growing,  and  the  facilities,  therefor,  have 
been  largely  increased.  The  Whittredge  wharf  and 
the  old  sail-loft  wharf  have  been  consolidated  into 
one,  and  large  buildings  erected  there  for  the  storage 
of  Cumberland  coal,  the  demand  lor  which,  for  steam, 
purposes  constantly  increases.  In  1S55,  the  present 
coal  wharf,  by  the  junction  of  Water,  Front  and  Cabot 
Streets,  was  built,  and  enlarged  to  its  present  propor- 
tions in  1875. 

During  all  these  years,  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  his  business  contemporaries  and  fellow-townsmen, 
has  been  manifested  in  his  election  as  assessor  in 
1838  and  '39,  as  Representative  in  1842  and  '44, 
selectman  in  lb'45  and  '40,  and  in  the  war  period  of 
1801  and  '02,  director  of  Beverly  Bank  since  1851,  and 
its  president  since  1872,  and  vice-president  of  the 
Beverly  Savings  Bank  from  its  start  in  1807,  to  the 
present  time.  He  has  always  been  interested  in  mat- 
ters designed  to  promote  the  public  welfare,  serving 
as  a  fireman  witli  Engine  No.  2,  when  eighteen  years 
old,  and  many  years  thereafter,  and  afterwards  of  the 
board  of  firewards.  He  was  early  a  member  of  the 
Beverly  Light  Infantry,  and  in  its  ranks,  in  its  escort 
service  at  the  independence  celebration  in  1835,  when 
Edward  Everett  delivered  the  oration  in  the  Dane 
•Street  Church,  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Beverly 
Young  Men's  Temperance  Society  in  1835,  and  always 
on  the  side  of  good  morals  and  good  conduct.  Early 
a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Society,  he  took  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  its  progrc-s,  especially  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  its  meeting-house  in  1830,  and  serving  upon 
the  committee  who  purchased  the  present  site  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  took  down  the  old  church,  and 
rebuilding  it  somewhat  enlarged  in  1837,  and  still 
farther  interested  in  its  enlargement.  After  this, 
Mr.  Pickett  connected  himself  with  the  Dane  Street 
Society,  where  ho  has  continued  his  interest  in  good 
works.  His  memory  of  the  waning  days  of  the  an- 
cient commerce  of  Beverly,  is  quite  interesting,  and 
gives  glimpses  of  what  was  once  a  great  business. 
Among  the  historic  events  of  his  day,  which  he  recalls 
with  interest,  are  his  presence  when  Robert  Rantoul, 
Sr.,  welcomed  Lafayette  to  Beverly  on  his  journey 
through  the  town  in  1824;  and  also  being  at  Bunker 
Hill  when  Daniel  Webster  delivered  the  oration  at 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  monument. 


December  13,  1832,  he  married  Martha,  daughter 
of  John  and  Rachel  Forms,  who  died  in  1834,  leaving 
an  infant  daughter,  Martha  Preston,  who  survived 
her  mother  only  about  a  month.  Mr.  Forms  was  a 
builder,  whose  lather  was  David  Fornis,  also  from 
Marblehead,  who  built  by  himself  and  his  sons  a 
large  number  of  the  noted  Fornis  houses,  with  their 
three  rooms  to  a  floor,  which  have  made  so  many  of 
the  pleasant  homes  of  Beverly.  In  1838  Mr.  Pickett 
married  Susan,  daughter  of  Seth  Clark,  a  leading 
citizen  of  Salisbury,  whose  record  may  be  found  in 
that  portion  of  the  county  history  relating  to  that 
town.  After  nearly  half  a  century  of  happy  married 
life,  she  passed  away  in  1882.  Mr.  Pickett,  despite 
his  four-score  years,  gives  his  constant  attention  to 
his  many  responsibilities,  with  the  same  courtesy, 
diligence  and  intelligence  which  has  characterized  all 
of  his  career. 


SETH  XOKWOOD. 

Seth  Norwood  was  born  in  Rockport,  Mass.,  June 
23,  1815,  a  son  of  Major  Francis  Norwood,  a  deacon 
of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  a  man  of  good 
standing  in  the  community,  and  of  his  wife  Lucy 
(daughter  of  Caleb  Pool),  whose  services  in  the  cause 
of  religion  and  morality  entitle  her  to  remembrance 
as  a  "  Mother  in  Israel."  She  was  a  descendant  of 
John  Pool,  a  carpenter.,  who,  before  1690,  worked 
near  Corning  Street  at  Beverly  Cove,  with  Richard 
Woodbury,  who  died  that  year  in  returning  from  the 
Canada  military'expedition,  and  whose  widow,  Sarah 
(Haskell)  Woodbury  married  said  Pool,  and  emigrated 
to  Sandy  Bay  (now  Rockport).  Major  Francis,  hus- 
band of  said  Lucy,  was  descended  in  part  from  Ed- 
mund Grover,  whose  early  home  was  in  Beverly,  near 
the  junction  of  Cabot  and  Beckford  Streets.  When 
Seth  Norwood  was  live  years  old,  his  father  died,  and 
two  years  later  he  went  to  live  with  the  family  of  J. 
0.  Drown,  a  shoe  manufacturer  at  Rockport,  learn- 
ing of  him  a  shoemaker's  trade,  and  attending  school 
at  intervals.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  having  mastered 
the  trade,  he  opened  a  shoe-shop  at  Rockport  on  his 
own  account  and  secured  a  moderate  success.  Here 
he  continued  till  1839,  when  he  sold  out  his  interest 
there,  and  removed  to  the  wider  field  of  Beverly, 
where  he  obtained  employment  as  a  journeyman 
shoemaker,  and  continued  therein  for  about  five  years. 
About  1844,  with  the-  small  capital  thus  far  acquired, 
he  began  the  manufacture  of  American  Isinglass,  at 
Warner's  Mills,  in  Ipswich,  which  business  he  carried 
on  there  until  1855,  when  he  sold  it  out  to  the  Rock- 
port Isinglass  Company.  In  1856  he  bought  out  the 
factory  and  business  of  Friend  &  Lord,  shoe  manu- 
facturers in  Beverly,  at  the  corner  of  Rantoul  Street 
and  Railroad  Avenue,  where  the  Norwood  family  now 
have  their  large  factory;  and  here  he  continued  the 
shoe  business,  taking  in  as  partner,  in  1857,  Joshua 
W.  Carrier,  who  retired  from  the  firm  after  about  two 
years  connection  therewith,  and  Mr.  Norwood  con- 
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tinned  the  business  iu  his  own  name  until  1SG5,  when 
his  eldest  son  Francis  became  a  partner,  and  the  firm 
name  became  Seth  Norwood  &  Co.  This  name  is 
still  retained  by  his  sons,  who  have  continued  and 
much  increased  the  business,  the  factory  having  been 
quadrupled  in  size  to  supply  the  necessary  room  for 
their  trade.  A  portion  of  the  factory  was  burned  in 
1S73,  but  soon  restored  and  enlarged. 

Soon  after  he  came  to  Beverly.  Mr.  Norwood  be- 
came interested  in  real  estate,  and  many  marked  im- 
provements grew  out  of  his  operations  therein,  lie 
became  a  prominent  citizen  of  Beverly;  was  on  the 
board  of  selectmen  for  three  years  when  the  water- 
works were  built  and  other  important  public  improve- 
ments were  made.  He  was  also  a  director  in  Beverly 
National  Bank,  a  trustee  of  Beverly  Savings  Bank,  a 
leading  member  of  the  Dane.  Street  Congregational 
Society,  and  interested  in  other  good  works.  Having 
just  about  completed  sixty  years  of  an  honored  and 
useful  life,  he  died  of  consumption,  June  20,  1875,  at 
his  home  on  Cabot  Street  in  Beverly,  the  former  his- 
toric homestead  of  Hon.  George  Cabot;  a  mansion 
hallowed  by  the  belief  that  George  Washington  had 
there  sought  and  obtained  rest  and  refreshment  from 
iiis  trusted  friend,  Mr.  Cabot. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 
METHUEN. 

BY  JOSEPH  S.  HOWE. 


The  town  of  Methuen  is  situated  in  the  westerly 
part  of  Essex  County,  bordering  on  New  Hampshire, 
and  contains  within  its  limits  about  twenty-two 
square  miles. 

Before  the  incorporation  of  the  City  of  Lawrence, 
it  was  a  section  of  land  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Merrimack  River,  about  nine  miles  long  and  three 
miles  wide,  following  the  curve-;  ol'  the  river.  The 
north  part  of  the  City  of  Lawrence  was  taken  out  ol' 
Methueii,  on  the  side  next  the  river,  near  the  middle 
of  the  town,  thus  leaving  the  two  ends  three  miles 
wide,  and  the  middle  of  the  town  little  more  than  a 
mile  at  its  narrowest  part. 

The  towns  surrounding  Methuen  are  the  City  of 
Lawrence  and  the  town  of  Andover  on  the  South, 
Dracut  and  Salem,  X.  H,  on  the  West, "Salem,  N. 
H.,  and  Haverhill,  on  the  North  and  Haverhill  and 
Bradford  on  the  East.  The  Spicket  River,  a'narrow 
and  crooked  stream,  flows  from  Island  Pond,  in 
Derry,  X.  EL,  through  Methuen,  into  Lawrence,  and 
empties  into  the  Merrimack  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
City.  The  village  of  Methuen  is  situated  upon  both 
sides  of  the  Spicket,  between  Lawrence  and  the  Xew 
Hampshire  line,  thus  dividing  the  farming  portions 
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of  the  town  into  two  not  unequal  sections.  The  sur- 
face of  the  town  is  uneven,  somewhat  hilly  and  pic- 
turesque, though  not  ledgy  and  abrupt.  The  soil  in 
the  main  is  strong,  and  good  for  ordinary  agricul- 
ture, but  like  most  New  England  land,  more  or  less 
rocky,  requiring  much  labor  to  insure  agricultural 
success,  but  capable  of  producing  excellent  crops  un- 
der judicious  management. 

There  is  a  strip  of  intervale  land  of  varying  width 
on  the  bank  of  the  Merrimack,  free  from  stone,  easy 
to  cultivate  and  excellent  for  tanning  purposes. 
Leaving  this  level  intervale,  the  land  rises  into  ridges 
and  hills,  much  of  it  covered  with  a  growth  of  wood. 
There  are  extensive  peat  meadows  in  both  sections  of 
the  town,  which  not  only  contain  large  quantities  of 
alleged  fuel,  but  when  drained  and  cultivated,  prove 
to  be  the  most  valuable  lands  for  the  production  of 
many  crops. 

The  hill  formerly  known  as  "Bare  Hill,"  near  the 
house  of  Joel  Foster,  is  the  highest  elevation  in  the 
east  part  of  the  town,  and  affords  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  country  in  every  direction  for  miles  around. 
As  many  as  fifteen  towns  and  cities  may  be  seen 
from  its  summit.  It  overlooks  Lawrence  on  the 
South,  with  the  two  Andovcrs  beyond,  and  the  spires 
of  Haverhill  and  Bradford  may  be  seen  on  the  Fast. 
Par  off  to  the  North  can  be  seen  the  Nottingham 
Hills,  and  in  the  West  the  Uneanoon ticks,  the  Peter- 
boro'  Hills,  Monad  nock  and  Wachuset,  "Like  giant 
emerald.-,  in  the  Western  sky."  The  view,  besides 
being  extensive,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  to  be 
found.  In  the  west  part  oi  the  town,  the  highest 
land  is  the  hill  on  which  is  the  residence  of  Stephen 
W.  Williams,  Esq. 

The  view  from  its  top  is  nearly  as  extensive,  and 
quite  as  beautiful,  as  that  from  Hare  Hill,  and  it  is  a 
favorite  resort  for  lovers  of  fine  scenery. 
;     The  ponds  in  Methuen  are  few  in  number. 

Harris  Pond,  in  the  extreme  west  part  of  the  town, 
contains  about  fifty  acres,  and  drains  through  "  Lon- 
don Meadow"  into  Spicket  Itiver.  Mystic  Pond,  a 
little  west  of  Methuen  village,  drains  into  Spicket 
River.  Worlds  End  Pond,  a  mile  or  more  north  of 
.Methuen  village,  lies  mostly  in  Salem,  N.  II.,  although 
a  very  small  part  of  it  is  within  the  limits  of  Methuen, 
and  drains  into  the  Spicket.. 

There  is  also  a  small  pond  in  Strong  Water  Mead- 
ow, known  as  ".Strong  Water  Pond,"  which  is  un- 
doubtedly a  small  remnant  of  what  was  once  a  large 
body  of  water.  Bloody  Brook  runs  from  Strong  Wa- 
ter Meadow  southerly  into  Lawrence,  and  empties 
into  the  Spicket.  Hawkes  Brook  is  in  the  extreme 
northerly  part  of  the  town,  rising  near  Avers  village, 
in  Haverhill,  and  emptying  into  the  Merrimack, 
where  Methuen  and  Haverhill  join.  Bartlett  Brook, 
in  the  west  part  of  Methuen,  runs  from  Mud  Pond  in 
Dracut,  into  Methuen,  and  empties  into  the  Merri- 
mack. 

There  are  no  stone  quarries  or   ledges  that  are 
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worked  in  the  town.  A  bed  of  secondary  rock  for 
the  most  part  underlies  the  town  a  short  distance  be- 
low the  surface,  and  crops  out  in  a  few  places,  par- 
ticularly in  the  neighborhood  of  the  village,  but  the 
quality,  of  the  stone  is  not  such  as  to  make  it  specially 
valuable  for  building  purposes.  The  rocks  found  in 
the  soil,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  are  mainly 
boulders,  many  of  them  primary  rock,  and  nearly  all 
of  a  different  kind  of  stone  from  the  underlying  ledge, 
indicating  that  the  mass  of  gravel  and  stones,  resting 
upon  the  ledge,  has  been  brought  there  from  a  dis- 
tance by  glacial  action. 

There  are  in  Methuen  some  very  marked  examples 
of  glacial  action  in  the  ridges  known  to  geologists  as 
"Kanies,"  and  to  the  unscientific  as  "Hogbacks." 
One  of  these  ridges  extends  from  Tower  Hill,  in  Law- 
rence, through  the  west  part  of  Methuen  village  into 
New  Hampshire,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  series 
of'  Kanies-'  running  through  Andovcr  and  Heading, 
and  known  in  Andover  as  "  Indian  Ridge."  There  is 
also  another  line  of  "Karnes,"  extending  from  the 
easterly  part  of  the  City  of  Lawrence  through  "'  Ger- 
mantown "  northward.  In  the  early  times  these 
ridges  were  thought  by  many  to  be  the  remains  of 
ancient  fortifications,  but  the  investigations  of  ge- 
ologists have  determined,  beyond  question,  that  they 
were  deposits  formed  in  the  great  ice  age,  from  ac- 
cumulations of  gravel  in  the  melting  ice.  Methuen 
contains  few  natural  objects  of  special  interest,  Spick- 
et  Falls  being  perhaps  the  most  prominent.  The 
Nevins  Memorial,  and  grounds  of  Henry  C.  Nevins, 
near  by,  and  the  extensive  grounds  of  Chas.  II.  Ten- 
ney,  are  beautifully  laid  out  and  kept,  contain  many 
rare  and  costly  trees  and  shrubs,  and  are  all  places 
which  would  attract  .attention  anywhere. 

It  is  not  now  known  who  the  first  white  man  was 
who  settled  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  Methuen, 
nor  exactly  when  or  where  he  settled.  We  have  no 
historic  record  of  what  occurred  here  previous  to  that 
time.  Undoubtedly  the  land  was  inhabited  for  cen- 
turies by  the  red  men,  who  were  as  familiar  with  all 
its  natural  aspects,  and  as  strongly  attached  to  their 
favorite  haunts,  as  the  native  children  of  the  town 
an:  now. 

When  the  country  first  became  known  to  the  white 
race,  the  hills  and  uplands  were  mainly  covered  by  a 
heavy  growth  of  timber.  The  meadows  were  mostly 
cleared  and  covered  with  a  thick,  heavy  growth  of 
grass,  which  the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  burn  in 
the  autumn.  These  meadows  were  favorite  haunts  of 
deer,  who  came  there  to  feed  on  the  young  grass  in 
the  spring,  and  could  easily  be  killed  by  the  Indians 
from  their  hiding-places  on  the  wooded  bushy  edges. 
It  U  said  that  some  of  the  hills  were  bare,  and  others 
had  only  a  growth  of  small  wood.  This  would  natur- 
ally result  from  the  fires  set  by  the  Indians  in  dry 
weather,  which  might  spread  from  the  meadows  to 
the  npland,  and  kill  the  standing  wood  and  timber. 
It  would  also  appear  that  the  Indians  cultivated  corn 


to  some  extent,  and  for  that  purpose  selected  the 
lands  free  from  stones,  easily  worked,  on  the  river 
intervales  or  sandy  plains.  We  can  easily  imagine 
the  appearance  of  this  town  as  the  earliest  settlers 
saw  it : 

The  meadows  on  Hawke's  Brook,  in  the  east  part  of 
the  town,  Bare  meadow,  Strong-water  meadow,  Mystic 
meadows,  London  meadows,  and  the  meadows  on  the 
banks  of  the  Spicket,  mostly  bare,  ami  producing  a 
heavy  crop  of  grass ;  the  intervale  land  on  the  Mer- 
rimack, more  or  less  cleared,  and  a  few  spots  of  plain 
bind  here  and  there,  bare  of  trees  and  grass,  and  bear- 
ing marks  of  the  rude.  Indian  agriculture,  the  rest  of 
the  lands  covered  with  wood  and  timber.  The  only 
paths  traversing  this  wilderness  were  Indian  trails,  of 
whose  location  we  have  now  no  knowledge,  though  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  our  oldest  roads  were 
developed  from  an  Indian  path. 

The  earliest  settlers  found  very  few  Indians  living 
in  this  vicinity.  Some  years  before  the  first  settle- 
ment of  this  country,  a  violent  war  broke  out  among 
the  Indians  living  in  what  is  now  New  England, 
which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  a  large  number. 
This  war  was  followed  by  a  pestilence  which  carried 
oil' many  more,  and  was  especially  fatal  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Xew  England.  This  destruction  of  the 
Indians  was  particularly  favorable  to  the  occupation 
of  the  country  by  the  white  settlers.  The  native 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Merrimack,  so  far  as 
we  know,  were  the  Pennacooks  or  Pawtucket  Indians. 
These  were  subdivided  into  smaller  tribes  or  families. 
The  Agawams  had  their  home  on  the  coast  from  the 
Merrimack  to  (Jape  Ann;  the.  Wamcsita,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  where 
Lowell  now  stands;  the  Pawtuekets,  at  the  mouth  of 
Little  River  in  1  laverhill. 

No  historic  evidence  appears  that  any  Indian  tribe 
had  a  permanent  home  in  Methuen,  but  it  is  known 
that  liodwell's  Fal  Is  (at  the  Lawrence  da  in),  the  region 
around  the  mouth  of  Bartlett's  Brook,  and  the  shores 
of  the  Spicket,  as  far  as  Spicket  Falls,  were  favorite 
resorts  of  the  Indians,  especially  during  the  fishing 
season.  There  are  also  strong  indications  that  there 
were  once  permanent  Indian  settlements  near  Spicket 
Falls  and  near  tin;  mouth  of  London  Brook.  The 
stone  fire-places  or  hearths  of  their  wigwams  were 
found  years  ago,  before  the  ground  was  disturbed,  on 
the  hillside  where  the  east  part  of  Methuen  village  is 
now  built.  Arrow-points,  spear-heads  and  other  In- 
dian relies  were  found  while  digging  the  cellars  of 
Woodbury's  Block,  the  hotel  stable  ami  in  other 
places.  A  large  stone  pot  was  discovered  while  exca- 
vating for  the  foundation  of  Tenney's  hat-shop  and 
an  Indian  grave  was  found  in  the  fall  of  1S.SG,  while 
digging  on  Union  Street,  which  contained  eight  very 
fine  spear-heads,  besides  arrow-heads  and  pottery,  in- 
dicating that  the  occupant  of  the  grave  was  a  person 
of  distinction.  The  early  records  of  Haverhill  speak 
of  an  old  wigwam  near  the  "  foot  of  far  west  meadow," 
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which  was  probably  what  is  now  known  as  "  London 
Meadow."  The  Indian  fire-places  can  be  found  there 
now,  where  the  land  has  not  been  cultivated  and  the 
stones  disturbed.  These  old  hearths  and  graves  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  spots  where  they  are  found 
were  at  some  time  the  sites  of  permanent  Indian  vil- 
lages, and  not  merely  a  transient  place  of  abode  for  a 
few  weeks  while  fishing. 

The  rivers  in  those  early  times  swarmed  with  ale- 
wives,  shad,  salmon,  bass  and  sturgeon.  The  salmon 
was  the  principal  fish  used  as  food,  and  the  shad  and 
alewives  were  used  by  the  Indians  to  manure  their 
corn.  These  fish  were  caught  by  them  around  the 
falls  and  rapids  in  the  rivers.  It  would  be  natural, 
therefore,  for  them  to  settle  about  such  a  spot  as 
Spieket  Falls,  which  must  have  afforded  an  excellent 
fishing-place,  while  the  land  south  and  east  of  the 
foils  was  easy  for  them  to  cultivate  for  corn.  The 
neighborhood  of  London  Brook  and  Policy  Brook — 
up  which  the  alewives  and  suckers  must  have  run  in 
great  numbers — would  also  have  been  an  excellent 
place  for  an  Indian  village,  particularly  as  there  was 
plenty  of  land  easy  to  work  near  by. 

Probably  the  white  man  first  set  foot  in  Mcthuen 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The  settlers 
at  Ipswich  and  other  towns  along  the  coast  explored 
the  country  before  its  settlement  to  find  the  most  de- 
sirable places  to  locate.  In  lol<i  about  a  dozen  colo- 
nists from  Newbury,  headed  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Ward, 
settled  at  Haverhill,  where  the  city  proper  now  stands. 
Two  years  later  they  purchased  from  the  Indians  a 
tract  of  land  embracing  the  greater  part  of  what  is 
now  Mcthuen.  The  original  deed  is  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  city  of  Haverhill,  and  reads  as  follows : 

"  Know  am.  Mi  s  r:y  tiiksc  Presents,  that  we,  Piussaqno  and  Sagga- 
hew,  with  ye  con-tut  of  Pasaaconiiuwny :  have  Bolt)  unto  ye  inhabitants 
of  Peutuckett  all  yo  lands  wo  have  in  Peutuckett ;  that  is  oyght  miles  in 
length  from  ye  little  Rivrer  in  Pentutkett  Westward  ;  Six  inylcs  in 
length  from  ye  aforesaid  Jllvver  northward;  And  six  mylcs  in  length 
from  yo  foresaid  Itivver  Eastward,  with  ye  llcaud  anil  ye  rivver  that  ye 
Hand  stand  111  as  far  in  length  as  ye  land  lyes  by  as  formerly  expressed  : 
that  is  fourteen  inyles  in  length  ; 

'•And  u. a  in  taid  PtlsaUtiiilo  and  Sagga  Hew  wl'li  yo  rollout  of  Posstl- 
tonoaway,  luvre  sold  niitoyasuM  inhabitants  all  ye  right  thai  ivuo  or 
any  of  us  have  in  yo  said  ground  mil]  llealld  ami  Hirer. 

"And  we  warrant  It  against  all  or  any  oilier  Indians  whatsoever  unto 
ye  said  Inhabitants  of  Peutuckett,  and  to  (heir  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 
Dated  ye  fifteenth  day  of  noveniher  Ann  Dom  1G4Z 

"  Witness Our  lunda  and  sealed  to  this  bargayne  of  sale  yo  day  and  year 
above  written  (in  ye  presents  of  lis)  wo  yo  said  I'assauuo  &  Sagga  Hew 
have  received  in  band,  for  &  in  consideration  of  ye  same  three  pounds  A- 
ten  shillings. 

"John  Waud, 

"  KollLUT  Clejif.N1*,  ye  marko  of 

"  Tkistiiak  Corns,  PassaQI'O  (a  bow  and  arrow) 

"  11(1611  Sheruatt,  Tassiiquo.  [Seal] 

"  William  White, 

yo  sign  of  ( I )  ye  marke  of 

Saoia  Hew  (a  bow  and  arrow) 
"  Thomas  Davis.  Sagga  Hew.  [.Seal]  " 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  exactly  what  the  In- 
dians intended  to  convey  by  this  deed,  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear to  have  been  clear  to  the  early  settlers.  .No'reg- 
ular  survey  was  made  until  1666,  when  a  committee 


was  appointed  by  the  General  Court  to  "  run  the 
bounds  of  the  Town  of  Haverhill."  They  began  at 
the  meeting-house  which  was  situated  about  half  a 
mile  east  of  Little  River,  near  the  cemeteries  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  present  city  of  Haverhill,  and  ran 
due  west  eight  miles,  and  "  reared  a  heap  of  stones." 
Then  they  ran  from  that  heap  of  stones  due  south 
until  they  reached  the  Mcrrimac  River,  and  due 
north  from  the  heap  of  stones  until  they  struck  Uje 
northern  line  of  the  town.  The  shape  of  Haverhi  f, 
as  finally  determined,  was  triangular.  .Starting  from 
Holt's  Rock  (Rocks  Village),  the  line  ran  due  north- 
west until  it  met  the  north  and  south  line  from  Mer- 
rimac  River,  as  mentioned  above.  There  is  an  old 
plan  in  the  County  Records,  made  previously  to  1700, 
and  probably  as  early  as  1675,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  Haverhill  line  started  from  the  little  island 
in  the  Mcrrimac,  situated  nearly  opposite  the  junc- 
tion of  Lowell  and  North  Lowell  Streets.  From 
thence  the  line  ran  due  north,  very  near  the  house  of 
A,  W.  Pinney,  across  Policy  Pond,  and  struck  the 
Haverhill  north  line,  northwest  of  Island  Pond,  in- 
cluding most,  if  not  all,  of  that  tine  sheet  of  water 
within  the  limits  of  I  faverhill.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  title  to  all  that  portion  of  Methuen  east  of  the 
above-described  line,  came  directly  from  the  aborigi- 
nal owners. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  Indian  deed  conveyed  the 
river  and  the  islands  in  it,  and  thus  that  Haverhill 
and  Methuen  are  bounded  by  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  Mcrrimac,  instead  of  the  centre  or  channel.  It 
will  also  be  noticed  that  this  land  was  conveyed  to 
"ye  inhabitants  of  Pentuckett,"  and  consequently 
was  owned  by  Llie  inhabitants  of  the  town  or  colony 
in  common.  Here  was  an  example  of  the  common 
ownership  of  land  by  a  community,  the  practical 
working  of  which  is  interesting  to  follow  now,  when 
so  many  reformers  (?)  are  holding  forth  the  idea  that 
such  ownership  of  the  land  would  be  the  chief  rem- 
edy for  the  evils  of  modern  civilization.  But  the 
early  settlers  were  evidently  not  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  this  would  be  good  for  them,  and  did  not 
long  cultivate  the  land  in  this  way,  but  took  steps  to 
let  every  man  have  his  own  land  in  severalty.  The 
records  of  the  town  of  Haverhill  show  that  no  one 
was  admitted  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  colo- 
ny unless  first  voted  in  by  the  town. 

In  1G43  it  was  voted  that  "there  shall  bee  three 
hundred  acres  laid  out  for  house  lotts  and  no  more; 
and  that  he  that  was  worth  two  hundred  pounds 
should  have  twenty  acres  to  his  house  lot t ,  and  none 
to  exceed  that  number;  and  so  every  one  under  that 
sum,  to  have  acres  proportionable  to  his  house  lott, 
together  with  meadow,  and  common  and  planting 
ground,  proportionality." 

The  site  of  these  "  house  lotts"  was  where  the  city 
proper  of  Haverhill  now  stands,  a  short  distance  east 
from  Little  River.  Here  all  the  colonists  had  their 
houses,  from  which,  as  a  centre,  they  sought  out  the 
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meadows  and  planting  grounds  in  the  more  distant 
part  of  the  town.  The  meadow-lands  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  highly  valued,  and  sought  after  on  ac- 
count of  the  grass,  which  was  the  principal  subsist- 
ence for  their  cattle.  They  cut  and  stacked  the  hay 
iu  the  summer,  and  in  the  winter  drew  it  home  on 
sleds.  The  planting  grounds  were  probably  patches 
of  upland  which  had  been  cultivated  by  the  Indians, 
and  were  free  from  trees.  An  early  writer  says  of 
Haverhill :  "  the  people  are  wholly  bent  to  improve 
their  labor  in  tilling  the  earth  and  keeping  of  cattel 
whose  yearly  increase  encourages  them  to  spend  their 
days  in  those  remote  parts.  The  constant  penetrat- 
ing further  into  this  Wilderness  hath  caused  the  wild 
and  uncouth  woods  to  be  filled  with  frequented 
waves,  and  the  large  rivers  to  be  overlaid  with  Bridges 
passeable  both  for  horse  and  foot;  this  Town  is  of 
large  extent,  supposed  to  be  ten  miles  in  length,  there 
being  an  overweaning  desire  in  most  men  after  Mead- 
ow-land, which  hath  caused  many  towns  to  grasp 
more  into  their  hands  than  they  could  afterward  pos- 
sibly hold." 

L'.t  layers  were  chosen  by  the  town  to  divide  the 
meadows  and  planting-grounds  among  the  inhabit- 
ants, from  time  to  time,  as  these  lands  became  access- 
ible and  in  a  condition  to  cultivate.  The  records  of 
these  divisions  show  that  the  lots  set  olf  at  first  were 
small,  often  not  more  than  two  or  three  acres  in  a 
lot,  and  the  meadow-land  seems  to  have  been  taken 
up  first.  So  it  happened  that  a  inan  would  own  lots 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Haverhill,  and  on  Spicket 
River  and  might  be  obliged  to  travel  several  miles  to 
his  planting-ground  in  another  direction.  The  dis- 
tribution of  land  went  on  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
natural  result  was  that  land-owners  desiring  to  have 
their  lands  as  much  as  possible  in  one  body,  traded 
with  each  other  until  they  became  possessed  of  a 
compact  body  of  land  sufficient  for  a  farm.  The  next 
step  was  to  build  and  settle  on  the  farm  for  greater 
economy  and  convenience  in  cultivation  of  the  land, 
and  so  the  settlers  gradually  scattered  from  the  first 
compact  settlements  out  over  the  town.  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  lots  us  set  oil"  by  the  lot  layers  are  re- 
el r  ii  l  in  the  Haverhill  r.  cords,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  exactly  locate  them  now,  because  the  bounds  were 
usually  marked  trees,  stumps  or  other  perishable 
monuments. 

These  old  descriptions  show,  however,  that  some  of 
on r  local  names  are  of  very  ancient  date.  In  1658 
five  acres  of  meadow  were  laid  oil  in  "Strongwater," 
near  a  little  pond.  In  1666  a  parcel  of  meadow  was 
laid  out  to  Matthias  Button,  on  the  south  side  of 
"Spicket  Hill."  Iu  1659  there  was  a  division'of  the 
land  we.-t  of  the  Spicket  River,  with  a  provision  that 
"if  more  than  two  acres  meadow  be  found  on  any 
one  lot,  it  shall  remain  to  the  town."  In  the  same 
year  we  find  a  record  of  the  laying  off  three  acres  of 
land  in  "Mistake  .Meadow"  in  the  western  part  of 
Haverhill,  whence  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  our 


present  name  "  Mystic,"  was  once  "  Mistake."  In  1678 
"  eleven  score  acres  of  upland''  were  laid  olf  to  James 
Davis,  Sr.,  bounded  on  the  west,  by  Spicket  River, 
Spicket  Falls  being  the  southwest  bound.  In  1083 
we  find  that  a  lot  adjoining,  on  the  southerly  side, 
running  from  Spicket  Falls  to  "  Bloody  Brook  "  on 
the  cast  was  taken  up  by  .Tames  Davis,  Jr. 

These  two  lots  included  the  land  now  occupied  by 
the  east  part  of  Methueu  village.  The  family  of  Mr. 
David  Nevins  have  in  their  possession  a  grant  from 
the  "  proprietors"  of  the  Islands  in  the  Spicket  above 
the  falls,  to  Asa  and  Robert  Swan,  for  two  pounds  ten 
shillings,  and  hearing  the  date  of  1731.  The  di-tri- 
bution  of  the  common  lands  was  continued  from  time 
to  time,  until  finally,  after  much  contention  between 
the  town,  ar»d  the  original  settlers  and  their  heirs, 
the  "proprietors''  or  owners  of  the  common  land 
organized  separately  from  the  town,  and  disposed  of 
the  remaining  land  as  they  saw  fit.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  titles  to  the  land  in  Methnen,  east  of  the  old 
Haverhill  line,  have  all  come  from  the  Indians,  Pas- 
saquo  and  Saggahew,  through  the  "  proprietors."  The 
strip  of  land  iu  Methuen,  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  width,  between  Haverhill  line  and  "  Draweut"  or 
Dracut  line,  seems  to  have  been  granted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  to  individuals.  Major  Den ison,  w  ho  had  a 
grant  of  six  hundred  acres  from  the  General  Court  iu 
16G0,  owned  more  than  a  thousand  acres  on  the  river 
above  the  Haverhill  line,  including  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Bartlett  farm,  and  lands  south  and 
west.  West  of  that  was  Colonel  Higginson's  farm  of 
over  three  hundred  acres.  A  little  north  of  these  was 
Marshall  Nicholson's  tract  of  three  hundred  acres. 
Printer  Green  had  three  hundred  acres  lying  on  each 
side  of  the  brook,  which  runs  from  "  White's  Pond, 
then  called  "  North  Pond." 

As  we  have  already  stated,  we  can  find  no  record 
showing  when  the  first  settlement  was  made  within 
the  present  limits  of  Methuen,  or  who  made  it. 

It  is  certain  that  the  east  and  south  parts  of  the 
town  near  the  river,  were  first  occupied,  doubtless 
because  they  were  nearer  the  villages  of  Haverhill 
and  Andover.  It  is  said  that  when  repairing  the  old 
"Bodwell  House,"  now  in  Lawrence,  some  years  ago, 
a  brick  was  found  bearing  the  date  1GG0,  which  had 
been  marked  upon  it  before  the  brick  was  burnt. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  house  was  built  iu 
the  neighborhood  near  that  date.  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  there  were  many  settlersin  Methuen  until  near 
the  time  it  was  set  oil' from  Haverhill.  The  Indian 
troubles  which  extended  over  many  years  previous  to 
1700,  must  have  seriously  checked,  if  they  did  not 
entirely  prevent,  the  settlement  on  farm-.  Andover 
and  Haverhill  were  both  made  frontier  towns  by  act 
of  General  Court,  and  both  towns  suffered  severely 
during  the  Indian  War.  But  we  have  never  seen  a 
record  of  an  Indian  attack  on  settlers  living  upon 
territory  which  afterwards  became  Methuen.  There 
were  many  attacks  on  the  scattered  settlers  in  West 
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Haverhill  and  in  Andover,  and  if  there  had  been 
many  inhabitant?  in  Methuen,  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  the  Indians  would  have  passed  them  by.  The 
incursions  of  the  Indians  seem  to  have  come  sometimes 
from  the  North,  by  way  of  Dover  and  Saco,  and 
sometimes  from  the  West,  down  the  Merrimack  val- 
ley, as  was  the  case  when  Hannah  Duston  was  taken 
captive,  and  sometimes  the  depredations  were  com- 
mitted by  small  parties  of  Indians  who  had  lived 
among  the  whites  and  were  acquainted  with  their 
victims.  In  February,  USPS,  Jonathan  Haynes  and 
Samuel  Ladd,  with  their  sons,  had  been  to  London 
Meadow  from  their  homes  in  West  Haverhill  for  hay, 
each  with  a  team  consisting  of  a  pair  of  oxen  and  a 
horse.  The  path  lay  along  between  World's  End 
Pond  and  what  is  now  Howe  Street.  When  returning 
home,  just  northeast  of  the  pond,  they  were  suddenly 
attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians  who  had  concealed 
themselves  in  the  bushes  on  each  side  of  the  path. 
These  Indians,  fourteen  in  number,  were  returning 
from  Andover,  where  they  had  killed  and  captured 
several  persons.  They  killed  Haynes  and  Ladd  with 
their  hatchets,  took  one  of  the  boys  prisoner  and  kept 
him  for  some  years;  the  other  boy  cut  one  of  the 
horses  loose,  jumped  on  his  back  and  got  away.  The 
Indians  then  killed  the  oxen,  took  out  the  tongues 
and  best  pieces  and  went  on  their  way.  This  is  the 
only  authentic  instance  we  can  find  of  an  Indian  out- 
rage happening  on  Methuen  soil. 

In  1712  nine  persons  living  in  that  part  of  Haver- 
hill which  is  now  Methuen,  petitioned  the  town  to 
abate  their  rates  for  the  'support  of  the  ministry  and 
the  schools,  "on  account  of  the  great  distance  they 
lived  from  the  town,  and  the  difficulty  they  met  with 
in  coming,"  and  the  town  voted  to  abate  one-hull' the 
ministry  rates. 

The  names  of  these  persons  were  Henry  Bod  well, 
John  Gutterson,  Thomas  Austin,  Joshua  Stephens, 
Robert  Swan,  John  Cross,  William  Cross,  Robert 
Swan,  Jr.,  Joshua  Swan. 

In  July,  171!',  a  petition  was  presented  the  Town  of 
Haverhill  by  Stephen  Barker,  Henry  ISodwell  and 
others  "  to  grant  oi  set  them  oil' a  certain  tract  of  hind 
lying  in  the  township  of  1  lavcrhill,  that  so  they  might 
be  a  township  or  parish,"  but  this  request  was  de- 
nied. 

At  the  next  March  meeting  the  following  petition 
was  presented  :  "Whereas  there  is  a  certain  tract  of 
land  in  the  west  end  of  Haverhill  containing  fifty  or 
sixty  acres,  lying  on  the  south  and  -southwest  of  a 
meadow  commonly  called  bare  meadow,  which  land, 
together  with  a  piece  of  land  lying  on  n  hill  called 
rneeting-house  hill,  in  times  passed  reserved  by  our 
forefathers  for  the  use  of  the  ministry,  might  in  hard 
times  make  a  con  venient  parsonage ;  if  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  the  gospel  might  so  flourish  amongst  us,  and 
we  grow  so  populous  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  the  gos- 
pel ministry  amongst  us.  We  therefore  humb'ly  pray 
that  you  would  take  into  consideration  the  circum- 


stances we  are  in,  and  the  difficulty  we  may  here- 
after meet  with  in  procuring  a  privilege  for  (he  min- 
istry ;  and  that  you  would  grant  and  settle  and  record 
the  above  said  lands  in  your  Town  book,  for  the  above 
said  use,  and  you  will  gratify  your  humble  petitioners 
and  oblige  us  and  our  posterity  to  serve  you  hereafter 
in  what  we  may."  This  petition  was  signed  by  Joshua 
Swan  and  twenty-six  others.  "  was  granted  according 
to  the  proposals  therein  made,"  and  in  July  following 
a  committee  was  chosen  to  layout  the  land. 

It  seems,  from  this  petition,  that  the  proprietors  of 
the  common  land  had  some  time  previously  "reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  ministry"  two  tracts  of  land  in  what 
was  afterwards  Methuen,  but  that  this  land  had  not 
been  formally  laid  out.  In  1724  Lieutenant  Stephen 
Barker  ami  other  inhabitants  of  the  western  part  of 
Haverhill,  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  a  new 
town,  to  be  formed  by  setting  off  that  part  of  Hav- 
erhill above  Hawke's  Meadow  Brook. 

The  town  of  Haverhill  voted  to  oppose  the  petition, 
and  chose  Captain  John  White  agent  for  that  pur- 
pose. Opposition,  however,  was  unavailing,  and  the 
act  was  passed  December  8,  1725,  and  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  An  act  for  Dividlngthe  Town  of  Haverhill  ami  erecting  a  new  Town 
there  unci  in  parts  adjacent,  by  the  name  of  Mi  thuen.  Whereas  the  West 
part  of  tho  Town  of  Haverhill  within  the  County  of  Essex,  and  parts  ad- 
jacent not  included  within  any  Township  is  Competently  filled  with  In- 
habitants, who  labor  voider  great  Difficulties  by  their  remoteness  from 
the  place  ofPublick  Worship,  &c,  ami  they  having  made  their  applica- 
tion to  this  Court  that  they  may  bo  set  off  a  distinct  and  separate  Town 
I  and  he  vested  with  all  tin-  Powers  and  I'm  ilegeH  of  a  Tow  n.  )!,.  it  there- 
fore enacted  by  the  Ijionlenanl  Governor,  Council  and  Xlepvesetitatives 
in  General  Court  assembled  and  by  tin-  authority  of  the  same.  That  the 
''.  st  part  of  Ihe  i  I  I  vVJl  if  Haverhill  will  lie  land  ad]  Ir.iag  bo  and 
hereby  are  set  off  and  constituted  a  separate  Township  by  the  name  of  Me- 
thuen, the  bounds  of  the  said  Township  to  be  as  follows,  viz: — Begin- 
ning at  the  month  of  [lawke'a  Meadow  Urook,  so  called,  in  Merrimack 
River,  and  from  thence  lo  run  half  a  point  lo  tho  northward  of  the 
northwest  to  an  heap  of  .-tones,  or  till  it  intersect  Haverhill  line  ;  from 
thence  upon  a  straight  course  to  the  head  of  Dunstable  line,  and  so  upon 
Dracut  lincabout  four  miles  to  a  [line  southeast,  from  thence  six  miles  or 
thereabout!)  upon  Dracut  line,  .South  to  Merrimack  liivo.r,  and  from 
thence  to  run  clown  said  river  ten  mile  and  forty  pole  till  it  come  to  th« 
first  mentioned  bounds.  And  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  wild  binds  as 
hefoiv  diM'ribed  ami  bounded,  lie  and  hereby  are  invested  with  the  Pow- 
ers, Privileges  and  1  mnmnilies  that  the  Inhabitants  of  any  of  the  towns 
of  this  Province  by  law  are  or  ought  tube  vested  with. 

"Provided,  That  the  Inhabitants  of  the  said  Town  of  Methuen,  do 
w  ithin  the  space  of  Three  Years  from  the  Publication  of  this  Act,  erect 
and  finish  a  suitable  bouse  for  the  Public);  Worship  of  Cod,  and  procure 
and  settle  a  Learned,  Orthodox  minister  of  good  conversation  and  make 
provision  tor  bis  comfortable  and  honorable  support,  and  that  they 
set  apart  a  lot  of  Two  Hundred  acres  of  land  in  some  convenient  Place 
in  the  said  Town,  for  the  use  of  the  ministry,  and  a  lot  of  fifty  acres  for 
tin-  use  of  a  School.  And  that  thereupon  they  bo  discharged  from  any 
further  payments  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry  in  Haverhill. 
And  be  if  further  enacted  by  the  authority-aforesaid,  'That  the  Inhab- 
itants, of  the  said  Town  of  Metliuen,  be  and  hereby  are  empowered  to 
assess  all  the  lauds  of  Noil  Residents  lying  within  the  said  town,  Two 
pence  per  acre  towards  the  building  of  tho  Meeting  House,  and  settling 
of  a  minister  there.  Provided,  nevertheless  that  there  be  and  hereby  is 
made  a  Reservation  or  Saving  of  the  Right  and  property  of  the  Province 
Lands  (if  any  there  tie)  within  the  bounds  aforesaid,  to  this  Province," 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  other  town  in  the  country 
bears  the  name  of '" Methuen,"  How  this  name  orig- 
inated has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  speculation. 
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Some  lave  thought  that  it  took  its  name  from  a  town 
in  Scotland  called  "  Methvcn,"  and  others  have  sup- 
posed that  this  town  was  named  in  honor  of  Lord 
Methven  of  Scotland.  But  Methuen  was  not  settled 
by  Scotch,  nor  does  there  appear  any  reason  why  the 
town  should  have  received  its  name  from  a  Scotch 
town  or  nobleman.  A.  C.  Goodell,  Esq.,  of  Salem, 
who  is  engaged  in  preparing  the  Provincial  Laws  for 
publication,  suggests  a  theory  which  seems  most 
likely  .to  be  the  true  one.  It  was  a  common  thing 
in  those  days,  when  a  new  town  was  incorporated,  for 
the  Governor  to  give  it  a  name.  The  act  of  incorpo- 
ration was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  engrossed  on 
"parchment  and  sent  to  the  Governor  for  his  signature, 
with  a  space  for  the  name  of  the  new  town  in  blank. 
When  he  signed  the  act,  he  gave  the  town  its  name 
and  inserted  it  in  the  proper  place.  The  original  act 
of  incorporation  of  the  Town  of  Methuen,  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  clearly  shows  that 
the  name  was  inserted  by  a  hand  different  from  the 
one  that  engrossed  the  bill.  The  act  is  written  upon 
the  parchment  in  a  large,  full  hand,  while  the  name 
"  Methuen"  is  written  in  a  small,  running  hand,  and 
with  ink  of  a  different  color,  but  similar  to  that  used 
by  Governor  Dummer,  in  writing  his  signature. 
Had  the  name  been  suggested  by  the  petitioners  for 
the  act  of  incorporation,  it  would  have  been  likely  to 
be  inserted  in  the  bill  and  so  copied  by  the  engrossing 
clerk.  But  a  careful  examination  of  the  writing 
leaves  little  doubt  that  Governor  Dummer  wrote  the 
name  with  his  own  hand,  when  he  attached  his  sig- 
nature. Of  course  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain 
with  certainty  the  reason  which  suggested  the  name 
t-i  him.  But  at  that  time  there  was  one  Lord  Paul 
Methuen,  who  was  Privy  Councillor  to  the  King,  and 
who  w.as  for  some  years  prominent  in  the  English 
Government.  It  is  very  likely  that  Governor  Dum- 
mer was  a  personal  or  political  friend  and  admirer 
of  this  nobleman,  and  so  named  the  town  in  his 
honor. 

The  town  of  Methuen,  as  originally  set  off,  must 
have  included  more  than  double  the  territory  now 
within  its  limits.  Starling  from  i  he  mouth  of  Hawke's 
Meadow  Brook,  the  line  ran  where  it  now  does, 
through  Avers  Village,  and  continued  on  until  it  met 
the  west  line  of  Haverhill,  which  must  have  been 
somewhere  southwest  of  North  Salem  Village;  thence 
it  ran  straight  to  the  "  head  of  Dunstable  line," 
which  was  in  Pelham,  "  in  sight  of  Beaver  Brook," 
and  a  little  to  the  west  of  it;  thence  it  ran  southeast 
about  four  miles  to  Dracut  line,  at  a  point  about  six 
miles  from  Merrimack  River.  The  easterly  Hue  of 
Dracut  has  not  been  materially  changed,  and  there- 
fore the  present  line,  prolonged  to  six  miles,  would 
indicate  the  old  corner  of  that  town.  The  old  plan 
in  the  County  Records,  already  referred  to,  shows  that 
this  corner  was  west  of  Policy  Pond,  and  must  have 
been  in  the  vicinity  of  "Spear  Hill,"  almost  between 
the  most  southern  parts  of  Policy  and  Cobbett's 


Ponds.  From  this,  it  would  seem  that  Methuen,  as 
originally  incorporated,  included  nearly  all  of  Salem, 
Windham  village  and  perhaps  two-thirds  of  that 
town,  and  a  little  of  Pelham.  Cobbett's  Pond  and 
Policy  Pond  were  both  in  Methuen.  The  old  plan 
referred  to  gives  the  name  of  Policy  Pond  as  "  Poliss' 
Pond,"  which  tact  may  possibly  furnish  a  clue  to  the 
origin  of  the  name  "Policy."  The  lands  in  the 
westerly  part  of  Methuen  were  evidently  disputed 
territory. 

Londonderry,  settled  by  the  "Scotch-Irish,"  was 
incorporated,  in  17:!:!,  by  the  General  Court  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  act  incorporating  that  town 
included  quite  a  slice  of  land  set  off  to  Methuen  by 
the  Massachusetts  General  Court.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  territory  claimed  under  both  acts 
was  mil  much  settled  upon,  or  considered  of  much 
value,  until  alter  the  line  between  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  was  established  in  1740. 

To  organize  the  new  town,  it  was  ordered  by  the 
Court  "that  Mr.  Stephen  Barker,  a  principal  inhab- 
itant of  the  Town  of  Methuen,  be  and  hereby  is  em- 
powered and  directed  to  notifie  and  summons  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  town,  duly  qualified  for  voters, 
to  assemble  and  meet  sometime  in  the  month  of 
March  next,  to  choose  town  officers  according  to  law, 
to  stand  for  the  year."  In  compliance  with  this  order, 
a  meeting  was  appointed  for  the  0th  of  March,  17^(i. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  record  of  the  first 
town  meeting  held  in  Methuen  : 

"  Att  our  first  annual  meeting  in  Ihc  town  of  methuen,  march  ye  inli 
172"./'  Lieutenant  Stephen  Parker  was  leaguly  chosen  moderator  for  ye 
meeting. 

•'All  the  same  meeting  William  whittier  was  chosen  town  clerk  A 
sworn  for  ye  yer  insewing. 

n  were  lciguly  chosen  for  yo  yer. 

")  Selectmen  sworn 
j   to  tin-  faithful  discharg 
y  of  the  ofiea  of  assesers 
|   august  ye  second  172G 
J  before    me    William  Whittier 
town  dark. 

Swim  is  leaguly  chosen  cunslalile  for 


Att  the  same  meeting  selec 

1  .Ions  Baii.ky, 

2  EhKNZI'.U  1S.\  HKEH 

3  AstE  Swan 

4  JJaxiki.  IiODWKL, 

a  Thomas  Whittier. 


"utt  yo  sumo  meeting  llichard  Swan  is 
the  year  insewing. 

11  voted  that  the  constable  or  colector  shall  ho  paid  one  shilling  for 
each  twenty  shillings  of  money  that  ho  shall  colect  or  gather  of  the 
Taxes  which  shall  bo  laied  upon  the  nonra/edance  or  people  which 
belong  to  other  towns.  March  ye  Oth  1725, G  the  fcoun  voateel  that 
Thomas  silver  should  ho  expected  to  servo  constable  or  colector  instead 
of  Jtiehard  swan  for  ye  yeur  insewing  and  ye  same  day  thomas  silver 
was  sworn  to  the  faithful!  discharge  of  Hie  office  of  a  constable  by  the 
selectmen  of  Methuen.  Robert  swan  is  leaguly  chosen  town  treasurer 
;itt  the  same  meeting  inarch  ye  Oth  for  yo  year  insewing.  town  treasu- 
rer sworn. 

I  ItoiuaiT  Swan.  |  of  highway© 


Scrvelrs  of        2  Kcimi aim  Clark, 

high  ways.  :i  liENZAMIN  STEPHENS, 

2  Thomas  MaSSER. 


servcirs  all  sworn. 


fenco  vewers 


John  Cross, 

Samuel  Stephens.  2  Both  sworn. 


Tlthen  men    1  James  How, 

2  Wii.i.iam  Guttkhson.    lloth  tithen  sworn. 

field  drivers   1  John  Hastings, 

2  Zkhadiaii  Acstino. 
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att  the  same  meeting;  March  ye  9  1725,0")   Samuel  Smith 

hog  riefs 

hoge  riefs  was  leagoly  chosen  f  Thomas  Avstinu 

Both  sworn, 

"Att  ye  same  meeting  inarch  ye  9  voted  yt  hogs  should  go  att  large 
according  to  law. 

"  Att  a  town  meeting  march  ye  0  1725, G. 

"Voted  that  the  select  men  should  have  power  to  a  grto  with  an 
athadoxt  mincster  to  serve  in  the  work  of  the  inintstry  for  ye  year  in. 
sewing  and  not  to  exceed  five  and  forty  pownds  and  find  the  minesler 
his  diat. 

The  records  of  the  town-meetings  held  since  that 
time  appear  to  be  complete,  and  the  early  records 
quite  as  full  as  such  records  usually  are.  The  first 
business  done  by  the  new  Board  of  Selectmen  was  to 
lay  out  a  road  "  three  rods  wide,  beginning  at  a  white 
oak  tree  marked,  near  Ephraim  Clark's  land;  from 
thence  across  Thomas  Eaton's,  and  by  the  west  side  of 
Samuel  Clark's  cellar;  thence  by  the  west  side  of  a 
white  oak  tree  marked  with  IT,  by  Hawks'  meadow, 
and  so  along  said  meadow,  as  near  as  is  convenient,  to 
the  lower  end,  crossing  the  brook  between  two  maple 
trees  marked ;  from  thence,  as  the  trees  an*  marked, 
to  a  white  oak  by  Haverhill  path,  running  from  the 
east  side  of  the  tree  in  the  path  until  we  come  to  a 
stake  by  James  How's  well,  and  thence  to  a  white  oak 
marked  with  If,  the  way  being  to  the  east.''  This  was 
undoubtedly  the  road  north  of  the  Taylor  farm,  on 
Howe  Street,  and  the  above  description  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  recorded  descriptions  of  the  ancient 
ways.  The  records  of  the  town  of  Haverhill  show 
that  previous  to  this  time  a  large  number  of  town-ways 
had  been  laid  out  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  prob- 
ably for  convenience  in  reaching  the  meadows  and 
woodland.  At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  trace  them  unless  they  happen  to  touch 
some  well-known  point.  They  generally  commence 
at  a  marked  tree  by  some  path,  thence  to  some  other 
tree,  thence  to  a  stump  marked,  and  finally  come  out 
at  another  path,  and  are  almost  invariably  two  rods 
wide. 

The  roads  of  those  days  were  probably  little  better 
than  an  ordinary  cart-path  in  the  woods.  Occasion- 
ally we  find  a  record  of  money  paid  to  the  owners  of 
land  over  which  a  public  way  passed,  but  no  money 
appears  to  have  been  paid  by  the  town  for  building. 

In  fact,  scarcely  more  than  a  path  was  necessary, 
for  there  were  no  vehicles  but  ox-carts  and  sleds. 
People  traveled  on  horseback,  and  went  to  market 
with  their  goods  in  saddle-bags.  Persons  are  now  liv- 
ing in  the  town  who  say  they  can  remember  when  there 
were  no  wagons  of  any  kind,  or  pleasure  carriages, 
except  a  few  chaises,  which  were  introduced  about 
the  beginning  of  the  century. 

On  the  J4th  of  June,  172f>,  the  second  town-meet- 
ing was  called  at  the  house  of  Asie  Swan,  "  to  prefix 
a  place  whereon  to  build  a  meeting-house"  and  make 
other  necessary  arrangements  for  religious  service. 
At  this  meeting  a  bitter  controversy  began  about  the 
location  of  the  meeting-house.  Votes  being  called 
for,  the  following  persons  voted  for  "a  place  between 


James  Davis'  and  Samuel  Smith's  house,"  supposed 
to  be  on  what  is  now  known  as  "  Powder-House  Hill:" 


John  Hustings. 

Thomas  Whlttier. 

Samuel  Clark. 

Samuel  Currier, 

J. ili ii  Mcsser. 

Robert  Swan. 

Daniel  Lancaster, 

Ephraim  Clark. 

Thomas  Mcsser. 

James  Emery. 

Bobert  Corgill. 

Joseph  Pudney. 

Samuel  Smith. 

John  Uue, 

John  Cross. 

Asio  Swan, 

William  Cross. 

James  How. 

John  Bailey. 

Abraham  Masters. 

Ilk-hard  Mcsser. 

James  Wilson. 

Thomas  Silver. 

Abiel  Messer. 

Nathaniel  Measer. 

Daniel  Peas! co. 

Thomas  Eaton, 

Richard  Swan. 

The  following  persons 

entered  their  dissent  against 

the  meeting-house 
house  land  or  hill,- 

Stepben  Barker. 
Henry  Bodwoll. 
John  Gutterson. 
Joseph  Morse. 
Henry  Bodwcll,  Jr. 
Daniel  Bodwoll. 
Samuel  Iluse. 
James  Bodwell. 
John  Harris. 
John  Gutterson. 
William  Gutterson, 


being  carried  from  the  meeting- 


Benjamin  Stevens. 
James  Barker. 
Samuel  Stevens. 
Zobediah  Austin. 
Joseph  Gutterson. 
Zobcdinh  Barker. 
Thomas  Austin. 
Thomas  Richardson. 
Abel  Merrill. 
Ebonezor  Barker. 
Joshua  Swan. 


Jt  is  likely  that  these  two  lists  comprise  the  names 
of aboul  all  the  persons  entitled  to  vote  then  living  in 
Methuen.  Wc  infer  also  that  this  dispute  was  one 
concerning  convenience  of  access  to  the  meeting- 
house, and  that  the  voters  cast  their  ballots  for  the 
location  that  was  nearest  or  would  best  accommodate 
them. 

On  the  2Ctli  of  August  another  meeting  was  called 
to  perfect  the  arrangements  for  building  the  new 
meeting-house.  Tt  was  voted  that  the  meeting-house 
should  be  built  forty  feet  long,  thirty-five  feet  in 
width  and  twenty  feet  stud. 

It  was  also  voted  to  choose  a  committee  to  procure 
land  to  set  the  meetinghouse  on,  to  provide  timber, 
and  hire  a  carpenter  and  other  workmen,  and  provide 
for  the  raising,  "all  upon  the  town's  cost  and 
charge."  The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  Sep- 
tember Gth.  At  this  meeting  the  dissenters  above 
named  presented  the  following  quaint  and  vigorous 
protest, — 

"  We,  the  subscribers,  dissent  against  the  proceedings  pursuant  to  sun- 
dry of  the  particulars  as  mentioned  in  the  warrant  for  this  meeting, 
first,  for  that  in  the  warrant,  the  day  being  prefixed,  but  the  year  is  not. 
•J.  Ifor  the  bigness  of  the  meeting-house  according  to  the  warrant,  to 
this  we  dissent,  for  the  bigness  cannot  bo  known  until  a  committee  bo 
chosen  and  bound  oui  the  land,  for  the. particulars  being  placed  in  the 
warrant  agreeably  to  the  old  saying  'the  cart  before  the  horse,'  there- 
fore irregular.  3.  To  choose  a  committee  to  procure  bo  much  land  as 
they  shall  think  convenient  for  to  set  the  meeting-house  on,  to  this  wo 
dissent,  for  that  there  is  no  land  to  bo  purchased.  Our  fathers  in  time 
past,  whilst  we  belonged  to  Haverhill,  voted  and  granted  a  piece  of  land 
for  u  parsonage  for  I  ho  west  end  of  said  town,  which  since  by  an  act 
of  incorporation  of  the  General  Court,  is  constituted  by  the  name  of 
Methuen  a  township;  and  the  aforesaid  parsonage  Joeing  most  snitublu 
and  convenient  for  the  inhabitants  to  build  tho  mecting-bouso  on, 
although  in  a  former  meeting  of  this  town,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  town 
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book,  and  a  n timber  of  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants,  did,  by  a  pre- 
tended Tote,  contrary  to  law,  or  rather  by  a  petition,  carry  the  meeting- 
bouse  to  another  place,  which  we  then  gave  our  dissent  against,  and  do 
now  dissent  against  the  proceedings  consequent  upon  said  vote  or  peti- 
tion. For  n  Committee  to  have  the  disposal  of  our  estates  after  the 
manner  as  is  set  forth  in  the  warrant  to  purchase  any  land  is  unreason- 
able, for  that  by  the  warrant  they  are  invested  with  a  power  too  great. 
Our  estates  ought  not  to  lie  at  their  will  and  doom.  Tbo  great  Charter 
of  England  lately  confirmed  to  us  by  our  sovereign  lord,  king  George, 
wherein  is  contained  liberty,  right  and  property,  refereuce  thereto  be- 
ing bad,  gives  us  the  dis|>osal  and  ordering  of  our  estates,  all  debts  aud 
demands  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  being  paid  first.  What  commit- 
tee then  shall  assess  our  lands  by  tax  to  pay  for  the  purchase  of  land 
without  our  free  consent  ?  I.  That  tho  said  committee  may  procure  ono 
acre  of  land  in  some  convenient  place  for  a  burying-place, — to  this  wo 
dissent.  Our  right  ami  property  that  we  have  in  voting  and  procuring 
such  a  place,  we  deny  the  giving  of  it  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  in 
the  manner  as  is  expressed  in  the  warrant.  For  that  it  is  every  man's 
right  and  property  that  belongs  to  tho  town  to  have  his  vote  in  the 
choice  of  a  committee,  or  rather  to  vote  the  place  where,  and  not  to  have 
them  appointed  by  the  Selectmen.  5.  The  said  committee  are  to  provide 
timber  and  to  draw  it  to  the  place,  or  hire  it  drawn  ;  we  dissent ;  for  that 
there  is  no  need  of  making  a  land  tax  for  such  a  thing,  when  every 
man  by  consent  may  draw  his  own  proportion  of  timber,  carting,  kc. 
6.  To  see  whether  the  town  will  agree  that  every  man  in  this  town 
eball  have  an  equal  proportion  of  the  common  land  within  this  town, 
according  to  what  rates  he  shall  pay  in  the  town  ;  we  dissent  first,  for  it 
is  unreasonable  that  an  hired  servant,  who  is  rated  only  for  his  head, 
and  hath  no  freehold,  shall  have  an  interest  in  our  right  and  property; 
and,  farther,  the  Province  law  provides  that  all  persons  that  A  side  in 
any  town  for  the  space  of  twenty  days,  if  they  trade,  shall  be  rated.  i!y 
this  you  will  give  our  right  and  land  to  strangers.  To  tho  particulars 
rb  above,  and  for  the  reasons  annexed,  we  offer  our  dissent  as  freoborn 
subjects  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  having  an  interest  in  tho  \  de- 
some  laws  and  liberties  by  and  from  which  we  expect  to  be  protected. 

It  seems,  however,  that  this  protest  failed  to  con- 
vince the  obstinate  majority  of  their  injustice,  but 
work  on  the  meeting-house  went  on,  and  the  building 
was  raised  on  Powder  House  Hill.  As  a  last  resort, 
tlie  minority  then  appealed  to  the  "  Great  and  Gen- 
eral Court,"  in  a  petition  that  the  town  be  ordered  to 
set  the  meeting-house  on  Meeting-House  Hill.  It. 
seems  that  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  was  then 
commissioned  to  visit  Methuen  to  examine  the  im- 
portant question.  The  only  record  we  find  of  their 
visit  is,  that  Richard  Swan  was  afterwards  allowed  by 
the  town  one  pound,  ten  shillings  tor  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  visiting  statesmen.  But  the  result  of  it 
all  was,  that  the  town  was  ordered  by  the  General 
Court  to  set  the  meeting-house  on  Meeting-House 
Hill,  and,  accordingly,  in  1727  the  town  voted  tore- 
move  the  frame  to  that  spot,  and  the  minority  tri- 
umphed. We  Bud  from  the  town  records  that  nine 
town-meetings  were  held  during  the  first  year,  and 
that  the  principal  business  was  locating  the  meeting- 
house, and  perfecting  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
religious  service.  At  that  time,  and  for  many  years 
after,  the  minister  and  meeting-house  were  supported 
by  a  town  tax,  as  schools  and  highways  are  now.  The 
town  records  show  that  the  Sunday  services,  as  well 
xs  the  town-meetings  were  held  at  the  house  of  Asie 
Swan  until  the  meeting-house  was  ready  for  occu- 
pancy. Asie  Swan  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
men  prominent  in  town  affairs,  and  his  house  is  said 
to  have  been  situated  a  little  east  of  Prospect  Hill. 
The  meeting-house  frame  was  moved  in  the  fall  of 
1727,  and  raised  on  "  Meeting-House  Hill''  on  the" 


common,  a  little  south  of  the  "  Frye  place,"  where  it 
stood  for  nearly  seventy  years.  It  was  finished  in  the 
spring  of  1 7 li ^ ,  and  it  appears  from  the  town  records 
that  a  town-meeting  was  held  in  the  new  meeting- 
house on  Wednesday,  August  28,  1728,  among  other 
purposes, ''To  see  if  the  Town  will  order  thai  the 
public  worship  of  God  should  be  exercised  in  said 
meeting-house,"  and  it  was  voted  "that  the  meeting 
for  public  worship  should  be  removed  from  the  house 
of  Asie  Swan,  and  held  sit  the  meeting-house  next 
Sabbath."  It  strikes  one  now  as  a  little  strange  that 
a  community  so  devout  should  have  begun  to  use 
their  house  of  worship  without  any  dedicatory  exer- 
cises. 

The  next  business  of  the  town  was  to  get  a  minister 

To  that  end  a  town-meeting  was  culled  December 
]o\  1728,  of  which  the  first  business  was  to  "appoint 
a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  to  spread  our  united  sup- 
plication before  the  Lord,  for  bis  o-raciuus  assistance 
and  conduct  in  our  endeavors  to  settle  a  minister 
amongst  us,  and  to  act  such  things  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  order  thereunto."  and  Wednesday,  January 
2d,  was  appointed  for  that  purpose.  A  committee 
was  also  appointed  to  agree  with  the  neighboring 
ministers  concerning  keeping  this  fast.  The  records 
do  not  tell  us  how  the  fast  was  kept,  but  Robert  Swan 
was  paid  twelve  shillings  for  providing  for  the  minis- 
ters on  the  day  set  apart  for  lasting  and  prayer. 

( )n  the  third  of  .Match,  1721),  it  was  voted  "  That  a 
committee  be  chosen  to  discourse  with  Mr.  Christo- 
pher Sargent  in  order  to  his  settlement  with  us  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry."  Mr.  Sargent  was  a  young 
man,  then  twenty-six  years  of  age,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard, and  had  been  acting  pastor  of  the  congregation 
for  some  time. 

It  is  a  fact  of  interest  showing  how  permanent  the 
pastoral  office  was  regarded  in  those  days,  that  at  the 
annual  town  meeting,  held  on  March  12th,  it  was 
voted  to  give  Mr.  Sargent  eighty  pounds  a  year  for 
the  first  four  years,  ninety  pounds  a  year  for  the  next 
four  years  and  after  that  one  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Mr,  Sargent's  proposal  was,  that  they  should  pay 
eighty  pounds  a  year  for  the  first  two  years,  ninety 
pounds  a  Near  for  the  next  two  years  and  one 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  aud  also  thirty  cords  of  wood 
yearly  from  the  time  he  began  to  keep  house.  After 
considerable  discussion  between  Mr.  Sargent  aud  the 
people,  (he  terms  of  settlement  were  agreed  upon, 
and  he  was  ordained  pastor  over  the  church  Novem- 
ber 5,  1729.  Of  the  festivities  which  attended  that 
occasion  we  have  no  record,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  day  was  celebrated  according  lo  the  customs 
of  the  time,  with  great  rejoicing,  and  by  all  the  peo- 
ple round  about. 

The  new  town  now  seems  to  have  fairly  started  on 
its  career,  and  little  is  to  be  found  in  the  records 
worthy  of  notice.  The  town  meetings  were  frequent, 
aud  the  business  transacted  in  those  meetings  in  the 
different  years  much  the  same.    The  ollicers  of  the 
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town  were  chosen  then,  as  now,  in  the  month  of 
March. 

The  officers  were  about  the  same  as  now,  with  the 
addition  of  tithing  men  and  the  exception  of  School 
Committee. 

Persons  were  annually  chosen  "  to  clear  the  fish- 
ways"  and  "to  take  care  that  the  fish  have  a  con- 
venient course  over  Mr.  Huse's  Mill  Dam  that  is  in 
Spicket  River." 

Two  persons  called  deer  reeves  were  also  chosen 
annually  for  many  years,  to  take  care  of  the  deer,  and 
a  reward  was  generally  offered  each  year  for  the 
killing  of  a  grown  wolf,  and  a  smaller  one  for  "a 
bitch  wolf's  whelp." 

Each  bill  against  the  town,  however  small,  seems 
to  have  been  presented  to  the  town  meeting  for  al- 
lowance;  and  there  was.  nearly  every  year,  one  or 
more  roads  laid  out  by  the  selectmen  and  accepted 
by  the  town. 

The  amount  of  money  annually  appropriated  for 
town  charges,  outside  of  the  minister  rate,  for  the 
first  fifty  years,  ranged  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds.  This  does  not  include  the  highway 
tax,  which  was  paid  in  labor,  and  of  which  we  find  the 
first  record  in  1736. 

In  1735  Henry  Saunders  and  twenty-eight  others 
living  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,- prob.Aly  most 
of  them  in  what  is  now  Salem,  N.  IT.,  presented  a  pe- 
tition to  the  town  setting  forth  that 

*'  IFkenm  k>;  the  subscribers,  In o  at  Bo  great  a  distance  from  tlio  pub- 
lic worship  oft;  A  in  t:  1  ■  i  —  place,  that  we  cannot  attend  upon  it  with  our 
families  without  a  peat  deal  ur difficulty,  we  have  therefore  boon  at  the 
charge  to  hire  a  minister  to  preach  to  us  in  a  more  convenient  place, 
which  we  think  in  lin.nl  fir  us  to  do,  so  long  as  we  are  obliged  to  pay  our 
full  proportion  towards  the  support  "f  the  public-  worship  of  God  in  thin 
place ;  and  although  wo  have  of  late  made  our  application  to  this  town 
foraome  help  under  our  difficult  circumstances,  we  have  been  denied 
any.  We  therefore  pray  thai  you  would  set  us  off  a  distinct  precinct  by 
ourselves.  .  ,n 

This  petition  was  presented  to  the  town  December 
1">,  1735,  and  the  record  says  : 

"  That  the  town,  by  a  majority  vole?,  manifested  tln  ir  willingness  to 
ft  off  the  north  |iurt  of  this  town  for  a  precinct  by  themselves,  viz.: 
It*  ginning  at  the  north  side  of  the  World's  Klid  Pond,  so  running  easter- 
ly to  Ilia  south  lido  of  I'olor  Merrill's  land,  and  so  to  Haverhill  line,  and 
from  V  urhl's  Knd  Pond,  to  a  wailing  plan-  in  Spieket  Itiver  by  Jonathan 
Corliss*,  and  so  running  with  a  straight  lino  to  a  pine  tree  standing  in 
the  line  hetween  i>raeut  and  Stethueu,  on  the  south  side  of  Porcupine 
Brook.' ' 

The  territory  north  of  this  line  formed  what  was 
afterwards  known  as  the  North  Parish  of  Met  linen,  and 
most  of  it  soon  after  fell  within  the  limits  of  New 
Hampshire. 

The  relative  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  two 
parishes  at  that  time  cannot  be  exactly  determined. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  correct  estimate  may 
perhaps  be  made  from  the  statement  that  the  number 
of  highway  tax  payers  in  178b*,  in  the  whole  town, 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty-six.  The  number  of  tax 
payers  of  the  minister  rate  in  the  First  Parish  in  that 
year  was  ninety-eight,  leaving  thirty-eight  iu  the 
North  Parish. 
49* 


The  next  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
town  occurred  in  1741,  when  the  State  line  was  run, 
thereby  depriving  Methuen  of  a  large  part  of  her  ter- 
ritory.   Previous  to  1740  there  seems  to  have  been 
much  controversy  between  the  Province  of  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire  about  the  boundary  line 
between  them.    The  charter  first  given  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony  granted  "all  that  part  of  New  Eng- 
land lying  between  three  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
Merrimack  and  three  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Charles 
river,  ami  of  every  part  thereof  in  the  Massachusetts 
Bay;  and  in  length  between  the  described  breadth 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  South  Sea."  Under 
the  charter  the  Massachusetts  colony  claimed  that 
their  northern  boundary  was  three  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  northernmost  point  of  the  Merrimack,  and  they 
fixed  upon  a  rock  near  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnipis- 
seogee,  as  the  must  northern  part  of  the  river.  This 
would  have  given   to  Massachusetts  a  large  part  of 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and  a  large  section  in 
Maine.    The  New  Hampshire  grantees  claimed  that 
under  the  Massachusetts  charter  the  line  could  not 
extend  iu  any  place  more  than  three  miles  from  the 
river.    The  territory  between  these  lines  became  dis- 
puted ground  concerning  which  there  was  constant 
contention. 

In  17-0  the  N'ew  .Hampshire  colonists  modified  their 
claim,  so  far  as  to  propose  that  the  line  should  begin 
at  a  point  three  miles  north  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Merrimack,  and  thence  run  due  west  to  the  South 
Sea.  The  Massachusetts  colony  refused  to  agree  to 
this,  and  the  contention  became  more  violent,  until 
finally  the  Legislatures  of  the  two  colonies  met— the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature  at  Hampton  Falls  and 
the  Massachusetts  at  Salisbury — for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  difficulty.  They  appointed  committees 
of  conference,  but  were  unable  to  agree,  and  after 
several  weeks  of  angry  discussion  by  agreement  of  both 
parties  the  whole  subject  was  referred  to  the  Xing  of 
England  for  decision.  The  matter  was  decided  by 
the  king  in  council  in  1740,  and  it  was  decreed  that 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Province  of  Massachu- 
setts Pay  "  is  and  be  a  similar  curved  line,  pursuing 
the  curve  of  Merrimack  Itiver  at  three  miles  distance, 
on  the  north  side  thereof  and  beginning  at  the  Atlantic 
Ocean."  The  king  also  decreed  that  the  line  should 
be  run  and  established  by  the  (wo  Provinces,  but  if 
either  should  refuse  to  act  the  other  might  fix  and 
establish  it. 

Massachusetts  was  dissatisfied  with  this  decision, 
and  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  about  runningthe 
new  line.  New  Hampshire  appointed  George  Mitchell 
to  run  the  line  from  the  ocean  to  a  point  three  miles 
north  of  Pawtucket  Falls,  and  the  line  was  thus  es- 
tablished by  New  Hampshire  as  it  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  border  towns  on  both  sides  of  the  line 
ever  since.  Massachusetts  has  never  formally  agreed 
to  this  line,  and  theold  controversy  has  been  recently 
revived.     Commissioners  were  appointed  by  both 
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States  in  1SS5  to  settle  this  question,  if  possible,  and 
they  have  not  yet  completed  their  work.  Tradition 
says  that  this  decision  was  brought  about  by  sharp 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  agent  appointed  by  New- 
Hampshire  to  lay  the  subject  before  tbe  king;  and  it 
gave  to  New  Hampshire  seven  bundled  sip.  re  miles 
more  than  she  asked  for.  It  cut  off  a  large  slice  of  tbe 
original  territory  of  the  town  of  Methuen,  and  nearly 
a  third  of  the  population.  The  northern  and  western 
boundaries  of  the  town  have  remained  unchanged 
from  that  time  to  the  present.  From  1740  to  1775  we 
find  record  of  very  few  important  events. 

There  was  no  census  until  17*55,  but  we  judge  from 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  tax-payers,  that  tbe 
growth  was  simply  the  slow  and  steady  increase  of  an 
exclusively  agricultural  population.  As  the  land  grad- 
ually became  cleared,  it  became  more  thickly  dotted 
with  dwellings.  The  produce  raised  upon  the  farms, 
and  food  taken  from  the  river  supplied  nearly  all  tbe 
wants  of  the  inhabitants.  The  money  necessary  for 
their  few  purchases,  and  tbe  payment  of  taxes,  was 
obtained  partly  by  the  sale  of  wood  and  timber  which 
was  rafted  to  Newburyport,  partly  by  the  production 
of  flax  which  was  sold  to  tbe  inhabitants  of  London- 
derry, and  partly,  probably,  by  tbe  sale  of  some  pro- 
ducts, such  as  they  could  canyon  horseback  to  Salem. 
We  find  little  information  of  the  part  Methuen  bad 
in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars.  Two  or  tbree  extra 
appropriations  for  powder  and  flints,  some  taxes 
abated  to  those  who  were  in  the  service,  and  pay- 
ments of  money  by  the  town  for  "taking  care  of  tbe 
French  "  seem  to  be  all  that  shows  action  on  tbe 
part  of  the  town.  Tradition  has  it  that  .Methuen 
sent  her  share  of  soldiers  at  that  time,  but  whether 
there  was  a  company  from  the  town,  or  whether  the 
soldiers  were  scattered  among  different  companies 
from  neighboring  towns  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing. 

There  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  a  remarkable 
reluctance  to  hold  office,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Methuen  was  fined  in  1770,  '72  ami  '715,  for  not 
chousing  a  Representative  lo  the  Legislature.  Possi- 
bly, however,  this  may  bave  resulted  more  from  a  dis- 
inclination on  the  part  of  the  tax-payers  to  pay  for 
the  service,  than  from  a  disinclination  to  serve  on  the 
part  of  the  possible  candidates.  In  1774  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  west  part  of  Methuen  petitioned  to  be  set 
off  with  the  easterly  part  of  Dracut  to  make  a  new 
township,  "so  that  both  the  above  said  towns  may  be 
better  accommodated  to  attend  public  worship."  The 
division  line  of  the  proposed  new  town  commenced 
"on  the  bank  of  the  Merrimack  River  about  four 
poles  to  the  east  of  Mr.  Daniel  Bod  well's  ferry  (at 
the  foot  of  Tower  Hill),  thence  running  northwesterly 
to  the  province  line,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
poles  to  the  west  of  Spicket  River,  including  all  to 
the  west  of  said  line,"  thus  cutting  off  a  large  portion 
of  the  town.  There  was  a  strong  opposition  on  the 
part  of  Methuen,  and  the  scheme  failed.    About  this 


time  we  begin  to  find  indications  of  the  coming  con- 
test. The  first  record  wc  find  of  any  action  by  the 
town  in  relation  to  tbe  questions  then  stirring  the  pub- 
lic mind,  is  a  vote  passed  in  August,  1774,  to  pay  one 
pound,  sixteen  shillings  and  seven  pence,  lawful 
money  to  defray  tbe  charges  of  the  Congress  held  at 
Philadelphia.  In  December,  1774,  it  was  voted  that 
Mr.  Enoch  Merrill,  former  constable  should  pay  the 
remainder  of  the  province  money  to  Henry  Gardner, 
and  also  "that  the  Selectmen  should  conduct  them- 
selves respecting  the  Constable's  warrants  according 
to  the  Provincial  Congress  instructions."  At  that 
time  the  constables  collected  the  taxes,  and  paid  them 
over  under  instructions  of  the  selectmen,  and  the 
meaning  of  these  votes  probably  was.  that  the  prov- 
ince tax  was  to  be  paid  under  the  instructions  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  rather  than  the  English  Govern- 
ment. 

No  other  record  of  action  at  that  time  appears  in 
the  regular  records  of  the  town,  but  on  one  of  the  last 
leaves  of  the  book  of  records  then  in  use,  we  find 
the  following : 

"At  a  leggcl  meeting  of  11m  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  Uio 
Town  of  Methuen  hold  by  adjournment  Iron)  the  nil) 111  of  August,  1771, 
to  the  20th  of  September,  1771.  Taking  into  .serious  consideration  the 
Statu  of  public  allairs,  Vote-!,  thai  a  Committee  he  chosen  to  consult  and 
Advise  wilh  Each  oilier.  Likewise  with  Committees  of  other  Tow  int,  and 
if  need  bo  to  communicate  to  any  other  Town  any  measure  (hat  may  ap- 
pear to  be  conducive  to  ibe  put. lick  Itanonte,  more  Kspeclay  to  bo 
Watch-full  that  no  Encroachments  arc  not  made  on  our  Constitutional 
Rights  and  Liberties,  that  we  may  enjoy  the  Messing  we  have  Left  in 
peace  and  not  be  Deprived  of  them  from  any  quarter  but  may  Devise 
prosecute  the  most  vigorous  and  resolute  mesuros  as  far  as  Lyes  io  our 
sphere,  retrieve  our  invaluabl  privileges.  Voted  that  this  Committee 
consist  of  fifteen  persons. 


"  Stephen  llarker,  Ks<]. 
John  Bodwoll. 
Nathaniel  I'etteugill. 
Samuel  llodwell. 
Cutting  Marsh. 
David  Whilticr. 
Jonathan  Swan. 
Janu  s  Jones. 

"  VoteJ,  that  tbe  above  should  be  entered  In  the  Town  Clerk's  office. 


John  Huso. 
James  Malleoli. 
John  I'ottougill. 
I, i. oil.  .loin,  Sargent, 
Hid, aid  \\  hittior. 
Ebonezer  '  iolteii. 
John  Masten. 


That  the  people  began  to  contemplate  the  possibil- 
ity of  war  with  Great  Britain  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is  an  exact  copy  of  tbe  original  now  in 
possession  of  A.  C.  Goodell,  Esq.,  of'Salem. 

"Whbheas,  milartrary  Exercise  hath  been  much  nclickod  We  the 
Subscrbers  being  tho  first  comptrey  in  Mcthueu  Do  Covenant  and  En- 
gage to  form  our  sevels  in  to  a  Itoduy  in  order  to  Lain  the  manual  Kx- 
ercise,  To  be  Snbegat  To  Such  officers  as  the  Comptrey  shall  cliuso  by 
Voat  in  all  constutenal  uiarshe r  according  to  our  Chattaet'fl. 


".Mi  Union  ye  0th  of  octr.  1771 
"  .lames  Jones. 

Ichahod  Perkins. 

James  Wilson. 

Timothy  Eaton. 

Ebcne/.er  Calton. 

Thomas  Runnels. 

Henry  Morss. 

Samuel  Mcsser. 

1  laniel  Mcsser. 

Natld  Haseltino. 

Richard  iiaii 

Samuel  l'arker. 


William  Rumiols. 
Asa  Currier. 
Nathaniel  Mosser. 
Kbenezer  Messcr. 
Nat  ban  lYrley. 
John  Keley. 
Asa  Messer. 
John  Eaton. 
John  Davison. 
William  Stevens. 
Silas  Brown. 
William  Whittier. 
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Stephen  Webster,  .Jr. 
Jacob  Messer. 
Daniel  U.  Wliiltiar. 
Samuel  Wehlier. 
Jacob  Hall. 
Amos  Gage. 
John  Cross. 
Nathan  ltuss. 
Richard  Jai|iic3. 
Robert  Hastings. 
James  Chase. 
Nath.  Derrick. 
Joseph  Hustings. 
Kiinb&ll  Chilton. 
Hit-hard  Currier. 
ISuenexer  Raton. 
Simeon  Uastteus. 
Johu  How,  Jr. 
Farnuni  Hall. 
EplirsJtu  Clark. 


John  Marstcn,  Jr. 
Nathaniel  Smith  Mosscr. 
James  Silver,  nn. 
Abie]  How. 
Timothy  Emerson. 
Joshua  Emerson,  Jr. 
Oliver  Emerson. 
Timothy  IIo\> 
Isaac  Darker. 
Simeon  Cross. 
Francis  Swan,  Junr. 
James  Da>  ison. 
Jacob  How. 
K.lijah  Carlton. 
Joseph  How. 
Jonathan  How. 
Asa  Moi-ss. 
Nttth'l.  Clark. 
John  Merrill. 
Aliiol  Cross. 
Theodore  Emerson. 
"  the  ferst  Compyney  in  Methucn  meat  att  Mr.  Kbcn.  Carlton's  in 
order  to cluisc  officers,  and  tbay  Chose  IJcut.  lleuj'm.  Hall  Moderator, 
they  chose  Mr.  James  J.ines  for  thar  Capt.    Mr.  Ichobied  Perkins  turst 
1/ent.    Mr.  James  Wilson  Sonent  Lout.    Mr.  Sum'  Megger  Ens.  Mr. 
Nath11  Messer  Jr.  Clark  for  slid  Compyiioy. 

Clark 

"  Wit, iiAst  Pack   for  sd. 

*  Mctten. 

"  Mcthnen  ye  Oof  Octor  177-1." 

In  January.  177"),  the  town  voted  to  give  to  the 
poor  of  the  town  of  Boston  by  subscription,  and  chose 
a  committee  to  receive  donations.  At  the  same  meet- 
ing it  was  voted  that  the  minute-men  "  drawn  out  or 
exposed  to  train,  should  have  eight  pence  per  day  for 
their  trouble  to  the  last  of  .March." 

Mr.  John  Bodwell  was  also  chosen  at  that  meeting 
to  meet  the  Provincial  Congress  on  the  hist  day  of 
February  at  Cambridge.  At  the  annual  meeting  in 
March  it  was  voted  to  provide  bayonets,  "  which 
should  be  brought  to  Captain  John  Davis,  and  after 
the  service  was  over  said  Davis  is  to  return  said  bayo- 
nets unto  the  selectmen  of  said  town."  Jt  was  also 
voted  that  the  committee  of  safety  or  correspondence 
should  continue  a  committee  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  also  that  John  Masters  and  Jonathan  Barker  be 
a  committee  to  make  up  the  "  cartrages "  for  those 
persons  who  were  not  able  to  provide  for  themselves, 
out  of  the  town  stock.  Soon  lift  or,  the  town  voted  to 
provide  guns  for  all  minute  nun  unable  to  furnish 
themselves;  also  to  provide  blankets  and  cartridges. 

Another  interesting  document,  dated  about  this 
time,  is  also  found  out  of  place  on  one  of  the  last 
leaves  of  the  book  of  records,  as  follows : — 

"We,  the  snlawrihers,  being  appointed  a  committee  by  the  town  of 
Methucn  to  give  some  instructions  to  a  certain  Committee  of  .Safety  and 
Correspondence,  that  w;is  chosen  l.y  this  town  in  September  lust  or  may 
hereafter  be  chosen  us  above,  that  it  Is  recommended  that  the  above 
committee  do  hirictly  observe  ami  conform  to  the  Instructions  hereafter 
mentioned. 

"First.  That  you  will  be  vigilant  in  this  time  of  public  distress ;  that 
no  infractions,  violation*  be  made  on  the  good  and  wholesome  laws  of 
this  province,  whereby  the  morals  of  the  people  are  endangered  of  being 
Corrupted,  and  in  caw;  you  should  be  unsuccessful  in  your  endeavors  in 
all  i>ro|>er  ways,  then  to  publish  their  names  that  the  public  may  see  and 
know  them  to  be  enendes  of  their  country  and  the  privileges  of  the 
same. 

"Secondly.  That  you  correspond  with  committees  of  oilier-towns,  if 
you  see  it  needful,  as  may  is;  necessary  on  all  Important  occasions. 


Thirdly.  As  a  Committee  of  Inspection  wo  recommend  to  you  that  you 
Hill  not  liny  or  purchase  any  British  manufactures  or  fcupertlutties  in 
your  families  but  such  as  are  of  absolute  necessity,  and  likew  ise  that 
you  recommend  to  others  to  do  the  same,  for  wo  think  that  a  reforma- 
tion of  this  w  ill  greatly  tend  to  lessen  our  private  expense  and  the  better 
enable  ns  to  bear  the  publick  charges  and  prevent  those  mischiefs  that 
may  ensue  thereupon. 

"  fourthly.  That  you  will  suppress  as  much  as  possible  those  persons, 
if  any  such  there  he,  who  (ravel  us  podlers  to  introduce  Urilish  goods 
and  impose  on  the  inconsiderate,  which  may  impoverish  us.  And  where- 
as, it  is  said  that  our  enemies  are  sending  out  spies  in  order  to  get  infor- 
mation of  our  schemes  and  plana  w  hich  are  contrived  for  our  defence  so 
as  they  may  frustrate  them,  it  is  recommended  that  you  take  care  that 
they  receive  that  resentment  due  to  their  deeds. 

"  fifthly.  If  any  trader  or  other  person  within  this  town  shall  take 
the  advantage  of  the  present  distressed  circumstances  in  America  and  by 
an  avaricious  thirst  after  gain  shall  raise  the  price  of  any  commodity 
whatsoever  beyond  their  usual  reasonable  ju  ice,  or  shall  use  their  inllu- 
olice  by  words  or  actions  to  weaken  the  measures  advised  by  the  Grand 
Continental  Congress  when  made  to  appear  to  you  that  he  or  they  persist 
in  the  same,  you  are  to  publish  their  names  that  they  may  he  publickly 
known  and  treated  as  enemies  to  their  country. 

J.4MKS   iNOAI.tS,  1 

Jonathan-  Swan  L  Coimititiec. 
John  Husk, 

MET1UIKN,  April  ilk,  1775." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  paper  was  dated  about 
two  weeks  before  the  battle  of  Lexington.  It  shows 
the  resolute,  deep-seated  earnestness  with  which  our 
fathers  entered  the  contest,  and  that  the  men  of  Me- 
thuen  were  as  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  tyranny  as  the  more  widely  known  men  of 
the  lime.  As  might  be  expected,  the  town  records 
are  silent  in  regard  to  the  events  at  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  town 
as  a  body  should  lake  action  in  reference  to  those 
battles.  Nevertheless  the  men  of  Merhuen  had  an 
active  share  in  those  great  events,  and  we  are  not 
without  an  official  record  of  the  part  they  took. 

The  archives  at  the  State  House  contain  the  names 
of  those  who  went  from  Methtien  on  the  memorable 
1 9th  of  April,  and  also  the  names  of  the  Methucn 
Company  who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Hunker  Hill. 

There  were  lour  Methucn  companies  at  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  and  the  following  is  a  lull  list  of  the 
names  just  as  they  are  found  on  th  e  original  muster 
rolls  now  on  (He  in  the  ofllce  of  the  Secretary  of 
State: 

Caj>tain  John  Paris  Company  in  Colonel  Fry e' s  Regi- 
ment,  enlisted  Feb.  Wh,  1,775. 


Cupt'ti 

ml,  Nathl.  Iieirick, 


ill,  Kliphah-t  Bodwt 


Seryeunts, 


Eleanor  Carlctun. 
Krancis  Swan. 

Jonathan  Ha  \  lei' 
John  Davison 

James  Campbell 
Silas  Brown. 
Enog  Kings. 
Asa  Morse. 
Kbcnr.  Pingrief. 
Simeon  Tyler, 
Amos  IlulT'imon. 


Corporals, 


Richard  Hall. 
Jona.  Barker, 

William  Stevens. 
Joshua  Eiuurson. 

Daniel  Jennings. 
Win.  Whih  hcr. 
Nathan  Swan. 
Peter  Barker. 
Joseph  Jackson. 
Aaron  Nuyes. 
Parker  Bodwell, 
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Daniel  Morse. 
James  Ordway. 
Ebenezer  Herrick. 
Daniel  Messer. 
Nathan  Russ. 
James  Ingalls, 
James  Davison. 
Auios  Gage  (drummer). 
Joseph  Morse. 
Dinlley  Noyes. 
Joseph  Hibbard. 
Prince  Johnnot. 


Solomon  Jennings. 
Joshua  Bodwell. 
Dudley  Bailey. 
James  Silver. 
P.  ter  Webster. 
John  Swan. 
Daniel  Bailoy. 
Thomas  Bace. 
Jeremiah  Stevens. 
Ebeuezer  Sargent. 
John  -Merrill. 
Samuel  Barker  (lifer). 

nil  pith.   Sworn  lo 

Jons  Davis. 


This  muster  roll  made  for  seven  days,  from 
Total,  49. 

Muster  roll  of  the  following  number  or  party  of 
men  that  belonged  to  Methuen,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  on  the  alarm  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  and 
never  joined  to  any  particular  commanding  officer: 

James  Mallou. 
Privates. 

Abner  Morrill.   Bodwell,  2d. 

Isaac  Austin.   Austin,  Jr. 

Isaac  Austin,  Jr.   Parker,  Jr. 

Benj.  Herrick.  Obudiall  Morse.  % 

Peter  Harris.  Win.  Uuss,  Jr. 

Joseph  Griffin.  Win.  McCleary. 

Francis Richardson.  Ilczekiah  Parker. 

Eli -hi  Parker.  Jesse  Parker. 

John  Parker,  Jr.  Moses  Morse. 

Isvu.c  Hughs.  James  Dennis. 

Timothy  Chellis. 
Total,  22. 

The  pay  roll  of  the  company  under  the  command  of 
Major  Samuel  Bodwell,  exhibited  in  consequence  of 
the  alarm  on  the  19th  of  April  : 

Itt.  Had.,  David  Whittier.  2d  l.iml..  Nathl.  Pettengill. 

Emgu,  Kuocli  Merrill.  Clerk,  John  Hughs. 

Sergeant,  Jollll  Mansur. 
PrivuitM. 

Joshua  Stevens. 


Wm.  Gutlcrson. 
Nathl.  Pettengill. 
Thomas  Pettengill. 
Dudley  Pettengill. 
Daniel  Tyler. 
John  Pettengill,  Jr. 
Sand.  Crofts. 
John  Bodwell. 
Parker  RirtiarttHin 

Th.llllns  I  t.iw . 

Win.  Bodwell. 
Wm.  Morse. 
John  Barker. 
Simeon  Dow. 
Samuel  Cole. 
Samuel  Hughs. 
John  Pettengill. 
John  Webber. 
Benj.  Mairtin. 
Elijah  Sargent. 
Total  45. 


John  Whittier,  Jr. 
Abel  Merrill. 
Joseph  Morrill. 
John  Itichardson. 
Wm.  RfcliHrdifou. 
Nathl.  Ilibbard. 
James  Hibbard. 
Itu.lw.ll  Udd. 
.(••hit  l.nd.1. 
Stephen  Barker. 
Mitchell  Davis. 
Ebenr.  Barker. 
Xehemiah  Parker. 
Sand.  Richardson. 
Enoch  Cheney. 
Jona.  Parker,  Jr. 
Bonj.  Stevens,  Jr. 
John  Ilibbard. 
Wm.  Ilibbard. 


Nathl.  Hazeltino. 

John  Kelly  (drummer). 
Ahiel  Cross. 
William  Pago. 
Moses  Sargent. 
James  Fry. 
Thomas  Merrick. 
Joseph  Granger. 
Isaac  Barker. 
Day  Emerson. 
Joseph  Perkins. 
Jona.  How. 
Nathl.  S.  Clark. 
Total  32. 


Corporals. 
Elijah  Carlton. 


Simeon  Cross. 


Private. 


Job n  Tippets,  3d. 
Oliver  Emerson, 
James  Mcsser. 
Henry  Mors. 
Stephon  Wehstor, 
Elisha  Perkins. 
Job  Pingrey. 
Joseph  Cross. 
Asa  Cross. 
John  Morris. 
Kimball  Cai'leton. 


Iii  the  Company  of  Captain  Charles  Fwrbush. 


Private* 


Theodore  Emerson. 
Isaac  Miloon. 
Jos.  Pettengill. 
Abraham  P.  Silver. 
Total  8. 

Graud  Total  15G. 


James  Silver. 
John  Hancock. 
Nohemiah  Kidah. 
Daniel  Pettengill. 


Captain  James  Jones'  pay  roll  for  the  campaign  in 
the  defence  "f  the  country  at  the  battle  of  Concord, 
made  at  the  rate  of  twenty-eight  days  per  month,  four 
days'  service. 

Captain,  James  Jones. 
Lieutenant,  Ii  habod  Perkins. 
SergeuuU. 

Timothy  Eaton.  Nathan  Pcrley. 

Epbraim  Clack.  Jacob  Meaner. 


The  number  of  inhahitauts  in  Methuen  in  1 770,  ac- 
cording to  the  colonial  census,  was  thirteen  hundred 
and  twenty-six. 

The  tax  book  of  that  year  gives  the  names  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty-two  poll-taxpayers.  It  is  surprising 
that  a  town  of  so  small  population  could  have  sent  so 
many  men  at  the  first  call  to  meet  the  British.  Noth- 
ing could  more  forcibly  impress  us  with  the  universal, 
deep-seated  determination  of  our  fathers  to  protect 
their  rights  til.  all  hazards,  than  this  simple  list  of 
names.  When  we  consider  that  they  were  not  called 
out  by  any  order  of  the  authorities,  that  their  enthu- 
siasm had  not  been  stirred  by  appeals  from  the  daily 
press  or  by  public  speakers,  that  they  only  knew  from 
the  signal  guns  and  fires  on  the  hills  that  the  British 
were  in  motion,  and  that  the  war  had  actually  begun, 
anil  that  nearly  every  aide  bodied  man  in  town,  more 
than  half  the  poll-tax  payers,  must,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, have  shouldered  their  muskets  and  marched  at 
a  moment's  warning  to  meet  the  foe,  those  of  us  w  ho 
claim  descent  from  those  men  cannot  help  feeling  the 
blood  tingle  in  our  veins  with  an  honest  pride  in  such 
an  ancestry.  Such  facts  show  better  than  anything 
else  can,  the  quality  of  (he  Revolutionary  spirit,  and 
how  it  was  that  the  colonies  were  finally  successful. 
The  next  important  event  was  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  on  the  17th  of  .June  following,  in  which  it  is 
certain  that  a  .Methuen  company  bore  an  important 
part.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  original  muster- 
roll  on  file  at  the  State  House. 

"Oamiiiiiixjk,  Oct.  5,  17V.''. 
"  Return  of  the  men's  names,  when  they  enlisted  and  u  here  they  be- 
longed.   Belonging  lo  Captain  John  Davis'  Company,  in  Colonel  I'rye's 
Regiment : 

Captain,  John  llavis. 
Fiml  Lieutenant,  Nathl,  Uomelt.     Second  Lieutenant,  Elinlmlot  Bodwell. 
Major,  Jonathan  Parker. 
Sergeants. 

Ebcnezer  Carllton.  Francis  Swan. 

Richard  Mall.  Peter  Parker. 


METHUEN. 


Jonathan  Baxter. 
William  St*veus. 

Abraham  Aiiiicss. 
John  Aston. 
Silas  Brown. 
Parker  Bodwell. 
David  Bailey. 
Dudley  Bailey. 
Timothy  Chellis. 
David  Corliss. 
Jamas  Ordway. 
Jeremiah  Stevens. 
J  allies  Silver. 
Simeon  Tyler. 
Amos  Gage  (dniinmer). 
Samuel  Barker  (filer). 
James  Campbell. 
James  Davison. 
Mitchel  Davis. 
Amus  llariiman. 


Joshua  Emerson. 
John  Davison. 

T.a/.nrus  Hubbard. 
Eboue'/.er  Herrick.1 
Joseph  iribhaid.s 
James  IngllllB.11 
Dudley  Noyea. 
Aaron  Nbyefl. 
I'elel  Webster. 

James  Woodbury. 
tibeneKer  Sargent. 
Samuel  Parker. 
Thomas  Pace. 
Nathan  Kuss. 
John  Swan. 
Nathan  Swan. 
Kbene/.er  Pingrief. 
Joshua  BodwclM 
Solomon  Jennings.5 


It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  list  includes  the 
names  of  all  Methuen  men  engaged  in  the  battle  ;  there 
may  have  been  some  in  companies  from  the  neigh- 
boring towns.  Tt  is  known  that  the  Methuen  company 
was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  that  it  was  stationed 
in  the  redoubt,  and  was  among  the  last  to  leave  it.  It 
i^  -aid  that  it  came  near  being  surrounded  towards 
the  end  of  the  battle,  and  that  as  the  enemy  came  tip 
on  each  hand  a  British  soldier  ran  up  to  Captain 
Davis,  saying,  "  You  are  my  prisoner." 

Captain  Davis,  who  was  a  resolute,  powerful  man, 
replied,  "  I  guess  not,"  at  the  same  time  running  the 
soldier  through  with  his  sword.  The  blood  spurted 
over  his  breeches  :is  he  drew  back  the  sword,  but  he 
made  his  escape.  It  is  also  said  that  Captain  Davis 
took  one  of  his  wounded  men  upon  his  back  just  after 
escaping  from  the  redoubt,  and  carried  him  out  of  the 
reach  of  danger.  As  lie  w:is  crossing  the  hollow  be- 
tween the  hills,  which  was  swept  by  the  fire  from  a 
British  vessel,  he  saw  before  him  a  board  fence.  Cap- 
tain Davis,  tired  by  excitement  and  the  weight  of  his 
comrade,  said  :  "  I  don't  see  how  we  can  get  over  that 
Fence."  But  in  an  instant  after,  a  cannon  ball 
knocked  it  in  pieces  and  left  the  way  clear. 

Mr.  Asa  M.  IJodwell  tells  a  story  of  James  Ordway, 
who  afterwards  lived  on  the  west  s-ide  of  Tower  Mill. 
Mr.  Ordway  was  in  poor  circumstances  in  his  old  age, 
and  had  a  bad  ulcer  on  his  leg.  Mr.  Bodwell  says 
that  his  father  sent  him  one  day  to  Mr.  Ordway  with 
a  gallon  of  nun  to  bathe  his  lame  leg,  and  with  it 
a  message  saying  that  the  rum  was  sent  to  pay  for 
throwing  stones  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The 
story  being,  that  when  the  ammunition  gave  out,  at 
the  close  of  the  battle,  Ordway  laid  down  his  gnu  and 
threw  stones  at  the  British  until  driven  out.  Methuen 
lost  three  men  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Ebenezer 
Herrick  was  killed  in  the  battle,  Joseph  Hibbard 
was  wounded  and  died  June  20th,  James  Ingalls  was 
wounded  and  died  July  8th.    It  is  impossible  to  as- 


•  Died  June  17th. 

*  Died  June  iSUth. 


'  Died  July  Hth. 

*  lu  train  Jiina  17th. 


6  In  train  June  17th 


certain  the  exact  number  of  soldiers  Methuen  had  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  The  town  records  give  us 
no  information  on  this  point,  and  the  State  records 
are  imperfect,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Methuen 
kept  her  quota  in  the  field.  After  the  evacuation  of 
Boston  by  the  British,  the  seat  of  war  was  so  far  away, 
that  probably  lew  of  the  soldiers  from  this  town 
were  actively  engaged  with  the  enemy. 

There  are  stories  told  of  Methuen  men  who  went 
to  fight  Burgoyne,  and  helped  to  conduct  the  captured 
soldiers  to  Cambridge,  and  guard  them  while  there; 
other  soldiers  from  this  town  were  stationed  at  dif- 
ferent points  on  the  coast  exposed  to  attack. 

During  those  years,  the  town  business  went  on  as 
usual.  A  Committee  of  Safety  and  Correspondence 
was  appointed  each  year,  and  in  February,  1778,  the 
town  voted  that  the  Selectmen  should  supply  the 
families  of  soldiers  in  the  Continental  Army  with  the 
necessaries  of  life.  At  the  same  meeting  the  town 
was  called  upon  to  see  what  instructions  it  would 
give  to  their  Representative,  relative  to  a  resolve  of 
the  Continental  Congress  for  all  the  United  States  of 
America  to  join  in  a  perpetual  union  with  one 
another.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Major  Bodwell,  Captain  .lames  Jones, 
Colonel  Thomas  Boor,  Lieutenant  John  Huse  anil 
Mr.  Enoch  Merrill.  At  tin  adjourned  meeting,  the 
question  was  put  whether  the  town  would  receive 
and  accept  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  per- 
petual union,  and  "voted  in  the  affirmative.'1 

The  currency  question  seems  to  have  been  as  trou- 
blesome in  those  days  as  it  has  been  later.  At  a 
meeting  held  April  2,1778,  there  was  an  article  in 
the  warrant  "To  see  what  the  town  will  do  with  those 
persons  who  refuse  to  take  our  paper  currency, — and 
passed  a  resolve  to  treat  them  as  enemies  to  their 
country,  and  voted  to  publish  the  same  in  tin.'  Boston 
newspaper."  The  rapid  decrease  in  value  of  this 
currency  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  while,  in  1777,  £30 
was  raised  for  the  ordinary  repairs  of  the  highways, 
in  1781  £0000  was  raised  for  the  same'  purpose. 

In  1 770,  Lieut.  John  Sargent  was  chosen  delegate 
to  represent  the  town  in  the  convention  to  be  held  at 
Cambridge,  to  form  a  new  constitution.  In  1780,  the 
new  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  took 
effect,  ami  iii  that  year  we  find  the  first  record  of  a 
vote  for  Governor  and  Senators.  It.  is  evident  that 
party  feeling  did  not  run  very  high,  from  the  fact  that 
for  the  ofiice  of  Governor,  John  Hancock  had  sixty- 
four  votes  and  James  Bowdoin  two. 

In  that  year  the  town  furnished  8780  pounds  of 
beef  for  the  army,  anil  hired  sixteen  men.  The  next 
year  they  furnished  (J9f>7  pounds  of  beef,  ami  raised 
twelve  men  to  serve  as  soldiers. 

We  find  nothing  in  the  town  records  to  indicate  the 
end  of  the  war,  except  a  vote  to  sell  the  entrenching 
tools  belonging  to  the  town,  and  the  frequency  of 
military  titles,  indicating  that  the  soldiers  were  at 
home  and  active  in  town  matters. 
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From  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  there  is 
little  of  interest  to  he  gleaned  from  the  town  records 
for  many  years.  About  this  time  we  find  that  the 
town  voted  "not  to  give  liberty  for  inoculation  for 
small-pox,"  and  to  "choose  a  committee  of  live  to 
take  care  of  those  persons  lately  inoculated  with  the 
small-pox,  and  prosecute  them,  and  take  effectual 
care  that  the  distemper  spread  no  further." 

In  ITi'o,  a  company  was  organized  to  build  a  bridge 
over  the  Merrimack  at  Bodwell's  Falls.  Up  to  that 
time  ferries  had  furnished  the  only  means  of  crossing 
this  river.  We  find  mention  of  five  different  ferries, 
as  follows : 

Gage's  Ferry,  near  the  end  of  Pleasant  Valley 
Street. 

Swan's  Ferry,  at  YY'ingate's  farm. 

Marston's  Ferry,  at  the  Alms-house,  Lawrence. 

Bodwell's  Ferry,  at  the  Pumping  Station,  Lawrence. 

Harris'  Ferry,  a  little  east  of  Dracut  line. 

The  early  inhabitants  did  not  dream  that  a  bridge 
could  he  built  across  so  broad  a  stream,  and  a  common 
way  of  expressing  the  impossibility  of  doing  a  thing 
was  to  say,  "It  is  as  impossible  as  to  build  a  bridge 
over  the  Merrimack  River."  It  seems,  too,  that  some 
of  the  inhabitants  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  new 
project,  probably  deeming  it  a  base  scheme  on  the 
part  of  the  proprietors  to  make  money  out  of  the 
public  ;  for  a  meeting  was  held  soon  after  to  sec  if  the 
town  would  send  a  remonstrance  to  the  General 
Court  against  its  erection.  This  proposition  was 
decided  in  the  negative.  The  opponents  of  the 
bridge  then  called  a  meeting  to  see  if  the  town  would 
petition  the  General  Court  to  order  the  proprietors  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  town  roads  leading  to  the  bridge. 
This  also  was  voted  down,  and  the  town  decided  to 
repair  the  road  over  Currant's  Hill  to  the  New 
Hampshire  line. 

The  bridge  was  built  shortly  after,  and  for  some 
years  the  travel  from  thence  to  New  Hampshire 
passed  over  Currant's  Hill,  curving  around  over  the 
old  road — now  discontinued — on  the  hill  in  the  rear 
of  the  house  of  Janus  Tngalls. 

Tin*  "Tnnipiku"  (now  Broadway)  was  buill  in 
ISOfMi,  by  an  incorporated  company.  A  system  of 
toll  was  established,  but  it  caused  such  dissatisfaction 
that  in  a  few  years  the  "Turnpike"  was  made  a 
public  highway  by  the  County  Commissioners. 

The  town  first  voted  for  a  Representative  to  Con- 
gress and  for  a  Presidential  Elector,  December  18, 
1788,  the  highest  candidate  voted  for  receiving 
twenty-three  votes.  It  seems  that  at  the  first  Presi- 
dential election?,  the  town  voted  for  only  one  elector; 
but  in  18<»4  votes  were  cast  for  nineteen  electors: 

The  change  from  the  use  of  English  money  to 
Federal  currency  took  place  about  1795-%.  The 
last  time  we  find  "pounds"  used  in  making  up  the 
town  records  was  in  1795. 

In  1805,  the  town  voted  that  the  Annual  Town 
Meeting  should  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in 


March,  lor  the  future;  and,  at  the  same  meeting,  for 
the  first  time  voted  that  swine  should  not  go  at  large. 
Previous  to  that  time,  the  town  had  always  voted  the 
largest  liberty  to  swine,  except  that  lor  a  few  years 
this  liberty  had  been  coupled  with  the  condition  that 
they  should  be  "yoaked  and  ringed." 

In  the  War  of  1812  Methuen  sen!  her  proportion  of 
men  to  meet  the  old  enemy.  The  only  reference  to  that 
war  in  the  town  records,  is  a  vote  passed  '"  to  give  the 
detached  soldiers  a  sum  to  make  them  up  twelve  dollars 
a  month  while  in  active  service  with  what  Govern- 
ment gives  them."  We  have  been  told  by  veterans 
of  that  war,  now  dead,  that  the  number  of  men  called 
for  from  Methuen  was  not  large.  They  were  mostly 
stationed  to  defend  the  forts  along  the  coast.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  a  small  number  of  soldiers  went 
from  Methuen  to  meet  the  British  in  Canada,  and 
that  they  were  present  at  the  surrender  of  Hull.  It 
appears  from  the  census  returns  and  the  tax  lists  that 
Methuen  grew  but  little  in  wealth  and  population, 
during  the  forty  years  subsequent  to  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  J i j  1770'  the  population  of  the  town  num- 
ber one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-six,  and 
in  1820  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
one. 

There  was  no  village  in  the  town  at  that  time,  and 
no  neighboring  markets  to  induce  growth.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  there  were  only  six  houses 
in  the  now  thickly  settled  part  of  Methuen  Village. 
The  Miller  Cross  house,  coiner  of  Hampshire  and 
Lowell  Streets  ;  Sargent  house,  where  Exchange 
Hotel  stands;  Deacon  Fry  house,  Butters  farm  ; 
Swan  place,  Nevins  farm;  Jonathan  ('lull'  house, 
Mill-yard;  John  Sargent  house,  at  elm  tree  by  mill- 
yard. 

There  was  then  one  grist-mill,  a  little  south  of 
Fisher's  grocery  store,  another  on  the  opposite  side  ol 
the  river,  and  a  fulling-mill  just  below  the  foot-bridge 
at  the  falls.  From  1820  to  1840  the  town  gained 
about  seventy  per  cent,  in  population,  with  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  wealth.  This  was  in  consequence 
of  the  building  of  the  cotton  mills,  and  increase-  in 
t lie  manufacture  of  shoes  and  hats.  During  that  time 
there  were  few  events  of  special  interest  to  this  gen- 
eration. In  1837  it  appears  that  a  new  town-house 
was  talked  about,  and  a  committee  was  chosen  at  the 
March  meeting  to  select  a  location  and  prepare  esti- 
mates. The  committee  reported  at  an  .adjourned 
meeting,  and  the  town  voted  to  build.  A  week  or 
two  afterwards  another  meeting  was  called,  the  vote 
reconsidered  and  committee  discharged.  The  same 
year  the  selectmen  were  authorized  to  hire  the  vestry 
of  the  Baptist  meeting-house  for  holding  town-meet- 
ings, and  that  house  continued  to  be  the  place  for 
town-meetings  until  the  present  town-house  was  built 
in  185:3.  In  1844  rumors  began  to  circulate  of  a  pro- 
ject to  dam  the  Merrimack,  and  build  factories  at 
Bodwell's  Falls.  The  town  voted  to  give  Daniel 
Saunders  and  his  associates  a  refusal  of  the  town- 
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farm,  which  was  situated  on  Broadway,  the  buildings 
being  on  the  east  side,  south  of  Haverhill  Street,  at  its 
cost,  with  an  addition  of  thirty-three  per  cent. 

The  terms  on  which  the  Essex  Company  bonded 
the  land  now  occupied  by  the  principal  parts  of  the 
city  of  Lawrence  were,  a  fair  cash  value,  with  an  ad- 
dition of  thirty-three  per  cent.    The  land  was  bought 
in  due  time,  and  the  "New  City"  as  it  was  then 
called,  grew  with  wonderful  rapidity.    When  opera- 
tions lirst  began  there  were  only  nine  or  ten  houses 
standing  on  what  is  now  the  thickly  settled  part  of 
North  Lawrence.    There  was  a  paper-mill,  operated 
by  Adolphus  Durant,  on  the  Spicket,  a  little  above 
its  mouth.    In  1847  Chas.  S.  Storrow  and  others  peti- 
tioned for  an  act  of  incorporation  of  a  new  town  to  be 
called  Lawrence.    There  was  a  strong  opposition  to 
this  seheine  on  the  part  of  Methuen,  a  town-meeting 
was  called,  and  John  Tenney  and  George  A.  Waldo 
were  chosen  to  oppose  the  petition  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature.    They  were  unsuccessful  in 
this  opposition  ;  Lawrence  obtained  an  act  of  incor- 
poration, and  Methuen  lust  a  large  section  uf  her  ter- 
ritory.   Another  small  slice  was  subsequently  taken 
from  Methuen  and  added  to  Lawrence,  since  which 
time  the  boundaries  of  Methuen  have  remained  un- 
changed-   Doubtless  old  residents  of  the  town  will 
recall  many  matters  of  much  interest  in  their  day, 
such  as  the  bickerings  about  the  enforcement  of  the 
liquor  laws,  the  efforts  made  to  suppress  the  liquor 
traffic  in  Salem,  the  contests  over  the  dividing  lines  of 
school  districts,  and  the  disputes  over  the  building  of 
new  roads,  but  they  would  hardly  be  of  general  inter- 
est now.    From  1850  to  18(50  there  was  little  change 
in  population,  and  few  events  of  general  interest.  In 
lKiil  came  the  war  which  laid  its  hand  so  heavily  on 
the  whole  land.    When  the  first  note  of  war  was 
Bounded,  and  President  Lincoln  called  for  seventy- 
five  thousand  troops  to  protect  Washington  in  April, 
1861,  Governor  Andrew  ordered  the  Sixth  Massa- 
chusetts  Regiment,  with  others,  to  start  at  once. 
Company  F  of  that  Regiment,  Capt,  Chadbourne,  bad 
its  armory  in  Lawrence,  and  eight  members  of  that 
company  belonged  in  Methuen  as  follows: 

Henry  ' 'iirtiiiilhfpf.  Knmk  Sunburn. 

Alliort  L.  Daunu.  George  Xhtirluw, 

Amos  O.  Junes.  jAMed  Troy, 

tieorgo  Kent.  Henry  Ttirkfiigton. 

They  were  notified  of  the  call  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  immediately  reported  for  duty,  and  the  next 
morning  they  all  left  Lawrence  for  Washington.  <  hi 
the  19th  they  made  the  memorable  passage  through 
Baltimore  where  they  met  the  first  resistance  to  the 
Federal  troops.  Thus  Methuen  has  had  the  honor  of 
seeing  her  sons  foremost  in  the  light  in  both  of  our 
great  wars;  for  as  Lexington  and  Concord  were  the 
initial  events  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  so  was  Bal- 
timore in  the  Civil  War. 

The  lirst  action  taken  by  the  town  was  immediately 
afterwards  on  April  30th,  when  a  town-meeting  was 
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held,  and  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  yoted  for 
the  purpose  of  arming,  equipping  and  furnishing  vol- 
unteers. A  committee,  consisting  of  the  selectmen, 
Eben.  Sawyer,  J.  I'.  Flint,  John  0.  Webster  and 
Daniel  Currier  was  appointed  "  to  disburse  the 
money."  A  company  was  at  once  formed,  all  of  vol- 
unteers from  Methuen  and  vicinity,  and  most  of  them 
from  Methuen,  and  they  were  uniformed,  equipped 
and  drilled,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  action.  This  com- 
pany became  Company  B,  Fourteenth  Massachusetts 
Infantry,  and  for  some  time  were  stationed  at  Fort 
Warren,  and  went  to  Washington  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer  of  1861.  In  August  id'  that  year,  the 
town  voted  to  pay  State  aid  to  the  families  of  volun- 
teers according  to  law. 

In  July,  lSl!2,  forty-seven  men  were  called  for,  and 
the  town  voted  t<>  pay  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars to  each  volunteer  when  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service.  On  the  lid  of  August  the  town  held 
another  meeting,  in  which  it  was  voted  to  pay  two 
hundred  dollars  in  addition  to  the  sum  already 
voted,  making  three  hundred  in  all,  to  volunteers  when 
mustered  into  the  service  Immediately  after  came  an- 
other from  the  President  for  three  hundred  thousand 
nine  months'  men.  A  meeting  was  at  once  called  to 
adopt  measures  to  obtain  the  number  required  from 
.Methuen.  It  was  voted  to  pay  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  to  each  nine  months'  man  when  mus- 
tered in  and  credited  to  the  town. 

The  next  call  for  recruits  came  in  November,  18(33, 
and  the  town  voted  "  to  till  its  quota  under  the  call 
for  three  hundred  thousand  men."  A  vote  also  passed 
to  pay  the  families  of  drafted  men  the  same  State  aid 
that  was  paid  to  families  of  volunteers. 

In  May,  18fi4,  the  selectmen  were  authorized  to 
pay  one  hundred  and  twenty-live  dollars  bounty  to 
volunteers  in  anticipation  of  a  call  from  the  Presi- 
dent for  more  men.  After  this  time,  however,  few  re- 
cruits were  mustered  in.  The  volunteers  from  Me- 
thuen were  scattered  through  several  different  regi- 
ments, but  the  largest  number  was  in  Company  B, 
First  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  which  was 
noted  as  a  remarkably  well-drilled  and  disciplined 
body  of  men.  When  the  regiments  were  detailed  for 
the  defence  of  Washington;  the  Fourteenth  .Massa- 
chusetts Infantry  was  selected  after  a  competitive 
inspection  with  other  regiments,  for  their  excellent 
discipline,  well-regulated  camp,  good  appearance  and 
reliable  men. 

The  name  of  the  regiment  was  changed  from  the 
Fourteenth  Massachusetts  Infantry  to  the  First  Mas- 
sachusetts Heavy  Artillery,  and  the  men  remained  on 
duty  in  the  forts  in  front  of  Washington,  on  Arlington 
Heights,  until  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  when  they 
were  ordered  to  the  front,  and  performed  distin- 
guished service.  They  were  engaged  in  sixteen  to 
twenty  different  battles,  and  at  Spottsylvania  they  oc- 
cupied an  important  position  in  the  centre  of  Grant's 
army,  and  held  at  bay  Ewell's  force  of  more  than 
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four  times  their  number,  until  reinforcements  ar- 
rived from  a  distance  of  live  miles,  thus  preventing 
Grant's  army  from  being-  cut  in  two.  For  their  heroic 
behavior  on  that  occasion  they  received  the  unusual 
distinction  of  a  special  commendation  from  General 
Grant.  The  Methuen  men  received  their  heaviest 
blow-  in  this  battle,  where  fifteen  were  killed  and 
many  more  wounded.  The  news  that  the  company 
from  Mcthuen  had  suffered  heavily  in  this  battle 
caused  great  excitement  throughout  the  town,  and  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  was  immediately  held.  Reso- 
lutions expressive  of  sympathy  and  condolence  were 
passed,  ami  it  was  voted  to  send  an  agent  to  look 
after  the  wounded. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  also  that  the  Metliuen 
company  held  an  honor  'de  position  in  this  regiment 
of  eighteen  hundred  men.  At  the  battle  of  June  10' 
the  regimental  color-bearer  was  twice  shot  down. 
Our  well-known  townsman,  Albert  L.  Dame,  was  then 
given  this  honorable  and  dangerous  place  in  the  reg- 
iment, and  had  the  honor  of  carrying  the  colors  to 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  delivering  them  up  to  the 
State.  The  number  of  men  lost  from  Mcthuen  during 
the  war  was  fifty-two,  exclusive  of  those  serving  in 
the  navy.  According  to  General  Schouler,  the  town 
furnished  three  hundred  and  twenty-live  men  for 
the  war,  which  was  a  surplus  of  lilty-onc  over  and 
above  all  demands.  Fifteen  were  commissioned  offi- 
cers. The  wdiole  amount  of  money  appropriated  and 
expended  by  the  town  on  account  of  the  war,  exclu- 
sive of  State  aid,  was  s:j8,G51  ,yo-. 

In  addition  to  this  amount  seven  thousand  live 
hundred  dollars  were  gratuitously  given  by  individu- 
al citizens  to  aid  soldiers'  families  and  to  encourage  re- 
cruiting. The  total  amount  of  State  aid,  which  has 
been  paid  to  soldiers  and  their  families  in  Mcthuen, 
up  to  January  1,  1887,  is  £~><j,747.03.  There  were 
about  a  thousand  dollars  in  money  raised  by  fairs  and 
levees,  and  the  ladies  of  Methuen  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  work  for  the  soldiers. 

There  were  two  societies,  the  Sanitary  Commission 
and  Christian  Commission,  which  performed  a  vast 
amount  of  work  whose  value  cannot  ho  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents.  Thus  it  appears  that  there  must 
have  been  paid  out  in  .Mcthuen,  directly  on  account 
of  the  war,  considerably  more  than  $100,000. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  record  of  Metliuen  in  the 
Civil  War,  on  the  readiness  with  which  her  men 
mustered  in  the  lield,  and  the  heartiness  with  which 
they  were  supported  by  those  left  at  home,  we  cannot 
deny  that  this  generation  has  proved  itself  worthy  its 
Revolutionary  ancestry. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1876,  Methuen  celebrated 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  in- 
corporation as  a  town.  The  day  was  fine,  and  the 
event  was  observed  with  great  enthusiasm.  The 
booming  of  cannon  in  thi  early  morning  aroused  the 
slumbcrers  in  the  valley  of  the  Spicket,  and  gave  the 
signal  for  the  festivities  of  the  day  to  begin. 


The  Town-House  and  most  private  dwellings  were 
tastefully  decorated,  business  was  suspended  and  the 
busy  town  took  on  a  holiday  appearance  quite  un- 
usual, 'flic  exercise's  of  the  day  began  with  a  pro- 
cession, composed  of  a  cavalcade  of  horsemen,  a 
military  company  improvised  lor  the  occasion, — part 
equipped  in  the  old  style  aud  part  in  the  new, — the 
fire  department,  carriages  representing  the  different 
trades  and  business  of  the  town,  school  children,  dis- 
tinguished visitors  and  citizens  in  carriages,  making 
quite  an  imposing  display.  Governor  Rice,  Surgeon 
Gen.  Dale,  Hon.  Allen  W.  Dodge  and  Hon.  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  were  among  the  visitors.  The  president 
of  the  day  was  Hon.  Jacob  Emerson,  orator,  Hon. 
John  1C.  Tarbox,  chief  marshal,  Adjutant  James 
[ngalls,  chaplain,  Rev.  Lyman  H.  Blake. 

The  procession,  with  bands  of  music,  passed  through 
the  principal  streets  of  the  town  to  the  "  Barker 
Lot,"  near  the  corner  of  Lowell  and  Barker  Streets, 
where  a  stand  had  been  erected.  Here  an  eloquent 
oration  was  delivered  before  a  large  audience,  by 
Hon.  John  K.  Tarbox,  a  son  of  Methuen.  After  the 
oration  a  banquet  was  served  under  a  large  tent  near 
by,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  speeches  were  made  by 
the  orator  of  the  day,  Hon.  Allen  \V,  Dodge,  treasur- 
er, of  Lssex  County,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Miner,  once  pas- 
tor of  a  church  in  Methuen,  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
Hon.  J.  C.  Blaisdell,  of  Fall  River,  Hon.  .1.  K.  Jon- 
ners,  mayor  of  Haverhill,  Major  George  S,  Merrill,  of 
Lawrence,  Rev.  Moses  How,  of  New  Bedford  and  sev- 
eral others. 

Rev.  Moses  How  was  a  resident  of  Methuen  in  his 
youthful  days,  aud  at  this  time,  though  eighty-seven 
years  of  age,  a  hale  and  vigorous  man.  After  giving 
his  audience  many  interesting  reminiscences  of  old 
Methuen,  he  stated  that  he  had  preached  eight 
thousand  sermons,  attended  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-live  funerals,  married  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  four  couples  and  had  distributed 
live  thousand  two  hundred  and  eleven  Bibles  and 
fifteen  thousand  Testaments  to  seamen.  The  day 
closed  with  social  and  family  reunions  at  the  homes  id' 
citizens  of  t he  town. 

The  occasion  will  Ik;  long  remembered  by  those 
who  participated  in  it,  for  the  good  fellowship  which 
characterized  the  day,  and  the  greetings  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  tin:  old  town,  who  had  come  back 
to  revisit  the  old  homestead,  revive  the  memories  of 
early  days  and  take  once  more  by  the  hand  the  com- 
panions of  their  youth. 

From  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  present 
time,  the  town  has  passed  through  the  most  prosper- 
ous period  of  its  history.  The  population  has  in- 
creased from  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  in  18<35,  to  four  thousand  live  hundred  aud  seven 
in  1885,  aud  the  wealth  of  the  town  has  gained  in 
like  proportion. 

The  territorial  limits  have  not  been  changed,  al- 
though there  has  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some 
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to  annex  Methuen  to  Lawrence.  The  gain  has  been 
almost  entirely  in  the  thickly  settled  portions  and  has 
been  due  partly  to  proximity  to  Lawrence,  but  prin- 
cipally to  an  increase  in  manufacturing  enterprises. 

Schools. — The  founders  of  Meihuen  seem  to  have 
provided  for  the  educational  interests  of  the  town  at 
an  early  date.  In  1729  it  was  voted  to  lay  out  a  school 
lot  and  a  parsonage  lot  north  of  World's  End  Pond. 
These  were  undoubtedly'  tracts  of  woodland,  whose 
income  should  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  respectively  laid  out.  In  1731  it  was  voted 
to  keep  school  one  month  in  Ebenezer  Barker's  house, 
one  month  in  Thomas  Eaton's  house  and  a  month  at 
Joshua  Swan's.  In  1733  we  find  that  Ebenezer  Bar- 
ker, Zebediah  Barker  and  Thomas  Eaton  were  each 
paid  £2  10«.  for-  .eeping  school.  In  1735  the  town 
voted  to  build  a  school-house  eighteen  by  twenty  feet 
near  the  meeting-house,  school  to  be  kept  two  months 
at  the  school-house  and  one  month  at  Spicket  Hill. 
The  school  appears  to  have  been  kept  at  the  school- 
house  part  of  the  time,  but  chiefly  at  private  houses 
until  1792.  Reading  and  writing  and  a  little  arith- 
metic were  the  principal  branches  taught,  and  the 
latter  study  was  not  required.  The  schools  appear  to 
have  been  taught  by  male  teachers  only  until  1749, 
when  it  was  voted  "  to  choose  school-mistresses  to  in- 
struct children  in  their  reading."  Also  voted  "to 
choose  James  How,  Nathaniel  Messcr,  James  Ord- 
way  ami  Ebenezer  Hibbard  a  committee  to  agree 
with  school-mistresses  and  appoint  convenient  places 
for  them  to  be  kept  in.  .  ."  In  1775  the  town  was 
divided  into  seven  school  districts,  each  of  which 
was  to  have  its  proportions  of  the  school  money,  pro- 
vided it  built  a  comfortable  school-house.  It  appears 
from  the  return  made  by  the  committee  whose  duty 
it  was  to  build  the  school-houses,  that  the  building 
of  them  was  let  out  at  auction  to  the  lowest  bidder, 
and  that  the  houses  cost  about  £29  each.  The  town 
also  appropriated  in  the  same  year  £30  for  schools, 
and  continued  to  appropriate  that  amount  each  year 
until  1792.  £00  a  year  was  afterwards  appropriated 
for  three  years,  <>r  until  1705,  when  the  first  mention 
of  "dollars"  appears  in  the  town  records.  A  pound 
at  that  time  appears  to  have  been  equivalent  to  $3.33. 
In  1797,  $300  was  appropriated,  and  the  amount  was 
increased  from  time  to  time,  until  in  1823  the  sum 
appropriated  for  schools  was  $000.  Erom  that  time 
to  the  present  the  increase  in  the  annual  school  ap- 
propriation has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
in  population  until  the  present  year,  when  the 
amount  appropriated  for  school  purposes  was  about 
$11,000. 

Up  to  the  year  1775  the  selectmen  seem  to  have 
had  usually  the  Bole  care  of  the  schools,  and  from 
that  time  to  1798  there  was  no  school  committee  reg- 
ularly chosen.  It  was  considered  a  part  of  the  min- 
ister's duty  to  visit  the  schools  and  look  after  the 
moral  instruction,  which  in  those  days  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  training,  as  well  as  to  see  that  the 
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literary  instruction  did  not  fall  below  the  proper 
standard.  But  in  1798  the  town  chose  a  committee 
of  one  from  each  school  district,  "  to  inspect  the 
schools  in  the  town  the  present  year."  This  way  of 
managing  the  schools  seems  to  have  been  followed 
until  1804,  when  a  committee  of  three  was  chosen  by 
the  town  from  each  of  the  nine  school  districts,  mak- 
ing twenty-seven  in  all.  It  was  also  voted  "that each 
committee  with  the  minister  visit  their  respective 
schools."  There  seems  to  have  been  about  this  time 
an  unusual  interest  taken  in  school  matters,  for  we 
find  among  the  records  of  1800,  a  system  of  School 
Regulations  adopted  by  the  town,  which  show  what 
the  duties  of  School  Committees  and  teachers  were 
then  supposed  to  be,  as  follows  : 

"Section  I. 
"  Concerning  the  duty  of  tlie  School  Committee. 

"  Art.  1.  it  shall  be  tlie  duty  of  the  school  committee  to  visit  the 
several  town  schools,  in  each  district  twice  every  year  and  more  if  nec- 
essary, giving  seasonable  notice  to  the  Master  or  Mistress. 

"  Art.  2.  1 1  shall  lie  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  enquire  into  the 
regulations,  the  mode  of  government,  and  the  method  of  instruction 
practised  in  the  school,  and  it  shall  be  tho  duty  of  the  committee  to  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  correct  any  deficiency  in  the  mode  of  govern- 
ment, the  manner  of  instruction,  or  tho  discipline  of  the  schools. 

"  Art,  li.  Should  any  Master  or  Mistress  appearso  essentially  deficient 
In  the  mode  of  government,  the  method  of  instruction,  or  the  discipline 
of  the  school  us  not  to  bo  useful,  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  Committee 
and  Selectmen,  a  majority  of  them  concurring,  to  dismiss  him  or  her 
from  the  school,  and  the  Committee  or  the  Selectmen,  shall  provide 
another  w  ho  may  be  more  useful. 

"  Art.  4.  It  shall  lie  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  close  each  visit  to 
the  school  with  addressing  themselves  to  the  Scholars  upon  the  duty  of 
order,  the  necessity,  respectability  and  advantages  of  good  educa- 
tion." 

"Section  II. 
"  Concerning  the  duty  of  School  Musters. 

'•Art.  1.  It  shall  he  tho  duty  of  every  School  Blaster  to  open  his  school 
in  the  morning,  and  close  it  in  the  evening  with  prayer. 

"Art.  'I.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mastor  or  mistress  to  adopt  sucli 
general  regulations  in  will  have  a  tendency  to  operate  uniformly 
throughout  the  whole  school,  that  every  one  may  have  an  equal  chain  e 
to  pursue  and  Improve  in  his  particulur  branch  of  study  and  bo  subject 
to  the  sumo  rules  of  government. 

"An  :i.  The  instructor  shall  eiidoavor  to  govern  his  respective  school 
by  the  skilfullness  of  his  hand,  and  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  with 
using  as  little  severity  as  he  shall  judge  will  ho  for  the  best  good  of  the 
school,  hut  when  mild  measures  will  nut  subject  the  idle  to  the  good  or- 
der and  regulations  of  the  school  the  instructor  shall  haven  right  to 
lullicl  reasonable  and  decent  corporal  punishment." 

The  system  of  management  above  outlined  con- 
tinued until  1822,  when  the  town  adopted  the  plan 
usually  followed  throughout  the  State  until  the  abol- 
ishment of  the  School  District  system,  in  1809.  This 
consisted  of  a  superintending  school  committee  of 
three,  chosen  by  the  town,  to  look  after  the  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers  and  the  management  of  the  schools, 
and  a  prudential  committee  chosen  by  the  district  to 
hire  the  teachers,  furnish  supplies  and  manage  the  fi- 
nances. 

The  school  districts  were  abolished  by  statute  in 
1809.  In  the  winter  of  that  year  the  High  School 
was  organized,  and  has  since  been  in  successful  oper- 
ation. There  are  eighteen  schools  in  town  besides 
the  High  School,  all  kept  open  nine  months  in  the 
year. 
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Churches. — The  Tact  that  strikes  one  most  forci- 
bly in  reading  over  the  early  town  records  is  the 
prominence  given  to  religious  observances.  The  chief 
and  only  reason  given  for  setting  off  the  new  town 
was  that  the  people  might  more  easily  attend  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  God.  The  first  business  done  was  to 
provide  themselves  a  minister  and  a  place  of  public 
worship.  The  principal  money  tax  was  for  the  sup- 
port of  these  objects.  Nothing  could  show  more 
plainly  that  the  hardy  pioneers  of  Methuen  were  of 
genuine  Puritan  stock.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
Puritan  austerity  and  fanaticism  and  intolerance,  we 
cannot  help  admiring  the  indomitable  energy,  the 
iron  will  aud  lofty  purpose  of  those  men  who  braved 
the  dangers  of  hostile  Indians  and  suffered  the  priva- 
tions of  the  wilderness,  that  they  might  worship  God 
iu  their  own  way. 

The  old  papers  which  have  been  preserved,  the 
town  records,  and  the  old  traditions  all  show  that  the 
first  settlers  in  Methuen  were  men  of  rugged,  vigor- 
ous intellect,  accustomed  to  think  for  themselves,  and 
not  afraid  to  express  their  opinions. 

The  early  history  of  the  town  was  almost  identical 
with  the  history  of  the  church  and  society  lor  many 
years.  We  have  already  related  some  of  the  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  building  of  the  meeting  house 
and  settlement  of  a  pastor,  and  it  remains  to  give 
some  account  of  the  organization  and  history  of  the 
church  since. 

From  the  "  Church  Records,"  which  were  kept  by 
Rev.  Christopher  Sargent  during  his  ministry,  weiind 
that  "  the  first  church  in  Methuen  was  founded  by 
Rev.  Samuel  Phillips,  of  Andover,  October  29,  1729." 
On  that  day  a  fast,  preparatory  to  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Sargent  was  kept,  a  sermon  was  preached,  Rev. 
Mr.  Phillips  gathered  the  church,  and  the  covenant 
was  consented  to  by  twenty-four  persons,  and  within 
a  month  thirty-live  others  joined. 

A  week  afterwards  Rev.  Mr.  Sargent  was  ordained 
pastor,  aud  continued  in  the  pastoral  office  until  1783, 
when  the  town  consented  to  release  him  from  tin- 
active  duties  of  the  ministry.  Mr.  Sargent  was  born 
in  Amesbury,  Mass.,  in  1704  and  graduated  from  Har- 
vard Oollogo  in  1725.  Although  he  must  have  had 
a  large  influence  in  moulding  the  religious  and  intel- 
lectual character  of  the  people  of  Methuen,  there  is 
now  very  little  to  be  found  to  show  exactly  what 
manner  of  man  he  was.  lie  was  evidently  a  man  of 
strong  common  sense,  good  talents,  a  moderate  man, 
and  one  who  could  unite  and  harmonize  the  church. 
We  should  also  infer  that  he  was  a  more  broad-minded 
man  than  the  average  Congregational  minister  of  his 
day,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  several  times  called 
upon  by  some  of  his  hearers  to  defend  his  orthodoxy, 
and  that  his  Calvinism  was  not  extreme  enough  to 
suit  them.  The  church  prospered  under  his  minis- 
trations, and  during  his  pastorate  five  hundred  and 
nine  members  were  received  into  it.  He  died  March 
20,  1790,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  grave-yard  on 


Meeting  House  Hill,  close  to  the  church  where  he  had 
ministered  so  long.  One  of  his  sons,  born  in  Methuen, 
Nathaniel  Peaslec  Sargent,  became  a  prominent 
lawyer,  and  in  1.790  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.  The  only 
evidence  we  find  in  church  or  town  records  of  serious 
trouble  in  the  church  during  Mr.  Sargent's  long  min- 
istry of  fifty-three  years,  was  in  17GG,  when  the 
"Second  Church  in  Methuen"  was  formed.  This 
church  was  composed  of  those  persons,  who,  to  use 
their  own  language,  "  were  dissatisfied  with  the  llev. 
Mr.  Sargent's  doctrine  and  manner  of  discipline  or 
church  government."  The  records  show  that  church 
meetings  for  business  were  frequent  during  these 
times,  the  discipline  strict,  and  the  members  closely 
looked  after.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  judging 
from  some  of  the  entries,  that  there  was  need  of  vigi- 
lance, and  even  then  that  sin  was  not  always  pre- 
vented. 

After  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Sargent  it  was  nearly 
five  years  before  another  minister  was  settled. 

The  next  pastor  was  Simon  Finley  Williams,  of 
Windham,  N.  H.,  who  was  ordained  December  13, 
178G.  He  was  dismissed  in  1791,  under  suspicion  of 
misconduct.  The  next  pastor  was  Humphrey  C. 
Perley,  of  Boxford,  who  was  ordained  December  2, 
1795.  The  church  was  not  prosperous  during  his 
ministry,  although  he  was  a  man  of  good  repute,  and 
continued  in  the  pastoral  office  until  May  24,  1815, 
when  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request. 

Jacob  Weed  Eastman,  of  Sandwich,  N.  H.,  was  the 
next  pastor,  was  ordained  December  13,  1815,  and  re- 
mained till  July  4,  1828.  He  was  succeeded  by  Spen- 
cer F.  Beard,  of  West  Brookfield,  who  was  installed 
January  21,  1829,  and  dismissed  April  29,  1832. 

He  was  followed  by  Sylvester  G.  Pierce,  of  Wil- 
mington, Vt.,  who  was  installed  June  27,  1832,  and 
continued  in  the  pastoral  oJlice,  greatly  beloved  by 
his  people,  until  his  death,  May  8,  1839.  John 
Charles  Phillips,  of  Boston,  was  installed  as  the  next 
pastor  December  25,  1839. 

He  was  a  broad-minded  and  cultured  man,  of  fine 
talents,  and  his  pastorate  was  characterized  by  peace 
and  harmony  in  the  church.  On  account  of  failing 
health  he  resigned,  in  July,  1860,  and  gave  up  active 
work  in  the  ministry.  Edward  II.  Grecly,  of  Hop- 
kinton,  N.  II.,  was  the  next  pastor,  and  was  installed 
over  the  church  in  1SG1,  and  dismissed  in  September, 
ISo'ii.  The  next  pastor  was  Thomas  G.  Grassie,  born 
in  Scotland,  and  installed  in  Methuen  .September  10, 
1807.  He  was  dismissed  August  7,  1873.  Lyman  H. 
Blake,  of  Cornwall,  Vt.,  was  settled  in  Methuen 
June  25,  1874,  and  was  dismissed  September  4,  1877. 

Zephaniah  S.  Holbrook,  of  Berea,  O.,  was  the  next 
pastor.  He  was  installed  December  4,  1878,  and  dis- 
missed June  29,  1881.  He  was  succeeded  by  Joseph 
Henry  Selden,  of  Hadlyme,  Conn.,  who  was  settled 
May  10,  1882,  and  dismissed  May  10,  1884.  Charles 
H.  Oliphant,  of  Boston,  the  present  pastor,  was  set- 
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tied  October  29,  1SS5,  having  acted  as  pastor  of  the 
church  for  a  year  previous  to  his  installation. 

The  church  now  numbers  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  members. 

In  1796  the  old  "athadoxt"  meeting-house,  first 
built,  was  torn  down,  and  a  new  one  built  on  or  near 
the  same  spot,  the  congregation  worshipping  in  the 
meanwhile  in  the  house  of  the  Second  Parish.  The 
building  of  this  house  seems  to  have  excited  much 
interest  through  the  town,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  il- 
lustrating the  habits  of  the  time,  that  it  was  voted 
"  That  the  spectators  be  given  a  drink  of  grog  apiece 
at  the  raising.*'  As  the  village  sprung  up  around 
Spicket  Falls,  "  Meeting-House  Hill "  ceased  to  be 
the  most  central  place,  and  to  better  accommodate 
the  congregation,  it  was  decided  in  1832,  to  remove 
the  house  to  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  stone 
meeting-house.  It  stood  there  until  1855,  when  the 
wooden  house  was  torn  down  and  the  present  stone 
house  erected.  In  1S80  the  parish  received  generous 
contributions  from  the  family  of  Rev.  John  C.  Phil- 
lips, and  also  from  the  family  of  Mr.  David  Xevins, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  chapel.  The  stone  chap- 
el now  on  the  grounds  was  built  shortly  after.  The 
grounds  have  since  been  tastefully  laid  out  and 
adorned  by  Henry  C.  Xevins,  Esq.,  and  the  church 
property  of  the  First  Parish,  Methuen,  is  now  unsur- 
passed in  beauty  by  any  in  the  County. 

In  1766,  April  16,  a  second  church  was  organized, 
and  Rev.  Eliphaz  Chapman  was  installed  as  its  pits- 
tor  in  November,  1772. 

About  this  time  the  "  Second  Parish  "  was  formed 
by  act  of  the  Legislature.  Under  this  arrangement 
every  taxable  person  in  town  was  taxed  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  minister,  but  he  paid  to  the  parish  to 
which  he  belonged,  instead  of  to  the  town.  The 
meeting-house  of  the  Second  Parish  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  Pelham  .Street,  a  little  west  of  the  house 
formerly  occupied  by  Leonard  Wheeler.  It  was  af- 
terwards removed  to  the  hill,  near  the  house  of  Ste- 
phen W.  Williams,  whence  it  was  removed  to  Law- 
rence, and  afterwards  destroyed  by  lire.  We  have 
found  no  record  of  the  termination  of  the  ministry  of 
Mr.  Chapman,  but  we  find  that  Rev.  J.  II.  Stevens 
was  ordained  May  18,  1791,  and  was  dismissed  March 
10,  1795.  llcv.  Josiah  Hill  was  settled  April  9,  1832, 
and  retired  April  9,  1833.  The  Second  Parish  exis- 
ted for  half  a  century, — until  181G, —  when  it  was 
united  with  the  First  Parish.  In  1830  it  was  again 
organi/.ed,  but  was  again  united  with  the  old  church 
and  parish.  At  present  there  is  but  one  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  the  town. 

The  next  church  in  point  of  age  is  the  Baptist. 

To  an  historical  discourse  prepared  by  Rev.  K.  S. 
Hall,  and  delivered  at  the  semi-centennial  celebration 
of  that  church  and  society,  October  18,  1865,  we  are 
indebted  for  much  of  what  follows.  For  many  years 
there  had  been  persons  of  the  Baptist  faith  scattered 
through  the  town,  and  Isaac  Backus  preached  here  as 


early  as  March  30,  175G.  It  is  also  known  that  Bap- 
tist sentiments  were  held  by  the  Messer  family  in 
Methuen  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  that  Jacob 
Whittier,  of  Methuen,  was  chosen  one  of  the  deacons 
of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Haverhill  May  9,  1765. 
Sometime  during  the  last  century  a  Baptist  Church 
was  constituted  in  the  west  part  of  Methuen,  but  no 
record  is  in  existence  of  its  formation  or  subsequent 
proceedings.  A  meeting-house  was  built  about  the 
year  1778,  near  the  burying-ground  west  of  the  Bart- 
lett  Farm,  and  simply  boarded  and  supplied  with  a 
floor.  Services  were  held  in  it  occasionally  for  some 
years,  but  some  of  the  leading  families  removed  from 
town,  and  the  church  ceased  to  exist.  Religious 
meetings  continued  to  be  held  occasionally  at  private 
houses,  and  baptisms  were  administered  at  different 
times,  until  the  formation  of  the  Baptist  Society  in 
Methuen,  March  1,  1815,  when  a  number  of  the  in- 
habitants met  at  the  house  of  "  Mr.  Ebenezer  Whit- 
tier, innholder,"  and  chose  a  committee  to  draft  ar- 
ticles of  signature,  which  were  signed  by  seventy-one 
members  during  the  first  year.  The  Baptist  Church 
was  constituted  March  8,  1815,  and  the  recognition 
services  were  held  in  the  house  of  Dauiel  Frye,  now 
the  "  Butters  Place."  During  the  first  year  of  its  or- 
ganization the  church  held  religious  meetings  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town,  the  church  meetings  being 
usually  held  at  the  house  of  Daniel  Frye,  afterwards 
chosen  deacon.  Charles  0.  Kimball,  a  licentiate  of 
the  Haverhill  Church,  commenced  preaching  June 
25,  1815,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  and 
society  May  8,  1816. 

In  the  summer  of  1815  steps  were  taken  for  build- 
ing a  meeting-house,  and  it  was  finally  voted  to  build 
a  "two-story  meeting-house "  on  a  half-acre  lot  given 
by  Bailey  Davis,  where  the  Baptist  Church  now 
stands.  Several  other  lots  were  contemplated  on 
which  to  build  the  house ;  one,  the  "  mill  lot,"  embrac- 
ing a  quarter  of  an  acre  near  where  the  Town  House 
now  stands,  and  another  on  "  Liberty  Hill,"  a  little 
southwest  of  the  stone  church  on  the  opposite  side  of 
tlie  street.  The  house  was  built  and  publicly  dedi- 
cated December  5,  1816.  During  the  long  pastorate 
of  Mr.  Kimball,  the  church  seems  to  have  been  char- 
acterized by  activity  and  zeal  in  its  membership,  and 
steadily  increased  in  numbers  and  influence.  For 
the  first  ten  years  all  moneys  for  the  support  of 
preaching  and  other  expenses  connected  therewith 
were  raised  by  voluntary  subscription ;  afterwards 
taxes  were  assessed  on  members  of  the  society.  Mr. 
Kimball  closed  his  labors  October  4,  1835.  Rev.  Ad- 
dison Parker,  of  Sturbridge,  was  the  successor  of 
Mr.  Kimball,  and  was  publicly  installed  February  3 
1836.  The  church  seems  to  have  prospered  during 
his  ministry,  which  closed  May  1, 1839.  Rev.  Samuel 
W.  Field  was  the  next  pastor,  and  was  installed  April 
22,  1840.  During  the  first  year  of  his  pastorate  the 
old  meeting-house  was  torn  down  and  a  new  one  built 
on  the  old  site,  the  congregation  holding  services  in 
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the  Congregational  Meeting-House  until  their  vestry 
was  ready  for  use.  Mr.  Field  resigned  August  2, 
1S46. 

In  June,  1847,  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Graves  became  pas- 
tor of  the  church,  and  remained  until  May  11,  1850, 
when  he  tendered  his  resignation.  Rev.  B.  F.  Bron- 
son  was  the  successor  of  Mr.  Graves,  and  alter  a  pros- 
perous pastorate  of  seven  years  and  a  half,  resigned 
May  30,  1858. 

Rev.  Howard  M.  Emerson  was  ordained  pastor 
January  2.  1SG1,  and  continued  in  the  office  until  his 
death,  May  16,  1862.  Rev.  King  S.  Hall  was  install- 
ed December  23  of  the  same  year,  and  resigned  April 
30, 1S67.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  N.  M.  Williams, 
who  was  settled  February  13,  lSGS,  and  left  March 
31,  1871. 

Rev.  Lyman  Chase  became  pastor  in  May,  1871, 
and  remained  until  the  summer  of  1S76.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Thomas  J.  B.  House,  who  com- 
menced his  labors  January  1,  1877,  and  left  April  24, 
1883.  Rev.  Simeon  L.  B.  Chase  became  the  next 
pastor  August  10,  1883,  and  resigned  May  29,  1887; 

On  Sunday.  March  21, 1869,  the  meeting-house  took 
fire  during  the  morning  service,  and  was  totally  de- 
stroyed. The  society  erected  the  house  which  is  now 
standing  in  the  following  summer  on  the  old  spot, 
and  it  was  dedicated  January  13,  1870.  This  church 
is  strong  and  prosperous,  numbers  about  two  hundred 
members,  and  is  the  only  one  of  its  denomination  in 
the  town. 

The  Universalist  Church  and  Society  was  organ- 
ized in  1824.  At  lirst  religious  services  were  held  at 
irregular  intervals  in  the  different  school-houses  in 
town.  As  the  church  became  stronger,  meetings  were 
held  regularly  in  ''McKay's  building,"  on  Lowell 
Street,  and  later  in  "Wilson's  Hall,''  Hampshire 
Street.  The  present  Universalist  meeting-house  was 
built  in  1835-3(1,  and  dedicated  in  July,  1836.  Rev. 
John  A.  Gurley  was  the  first  settled  minister,  and 
was  pastor  at  that  time.  He  left  about  1837.  The 
next  pastor  was  Rev.  E.  X.  Harris,  who  did  not  re- 
main long.  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner  was  settled  over  the 
church  in  November.  1830,  and  remained  until  .July, 
1X42,  when  he  left  to  settle  in  Lowell.  Rev.  H.  R. 
Nye  was  the  next  pastor,  and  remained  about  three 
years,  leaving  in  1845.  Rev.  Witlard  Spaulding  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Nye,  and  preached  at  this  time  two  or  three 
years.  Rev.  O.  A.  Tillotson  succeeded  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing,  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  William  H.  Waggoner 
in  1851  and  1852.  Rev.  Willard  Spaulding  was  pas- 
tor a  second  time  in  1855  and  185G.  Rev.  Edwin  Da- 
vis became  pastor  in  the  spring  of  18(>l,  and  remained 
until  1863.  Rev.  John  E.  Davenport  followed  Mr. 
Davis,  and  continued  in  the  pastoral  office  about  two 
years.  Rev.  C.  A.  Bradley  became  pastor  in  18G'J, 
and  resigned  March  22,  1871. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Bradley  the  church 
and  grounds  were  remodeled  and  much  improved. 
Rev.  W.  W.  J  ley  wood  became  pastor  in  1871,  and  his 


resignation  was  accepted  by  the  society  March  29, 
1875.  Rev.  R.  T.  Polk  was  installed  as  the  next  pas- 
tor March  21,  1877,  and  resigned  August  31,  1879. 

Rev.  G.  T.  Flanders,  of  Lowell,  supplied  1  he  pulpit 
for  a  year,  beginning  his  labors  February  29,  1880, 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Nathan  S.  Hill  from  Novem- 
ber 1,  1881,  to  March  1,  1SS3.  In  October,  1883,  the 
society  called  Rev.  Donald  Eraser  to  the  pastorate, 
and  he  remained  until  his  resignation  in  November, 
1885.  Rev.  A.  F.  Walch,  the  next  minister,  was  in- 
stalled October  14,  1S8G,  and  is  now  in  the  pastoral 
office.  The  congregation  numbers  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Methodists  first  held 
meetings  in  Methuen  in  1833  or  '34.  They  occasion- 
ally occupied  the  Second  Parish  meeting-house,  and 
held  meetings  in  the  school-houses,  but  after  the  in- 
stitution of  regular  religious  services,  they  occupied 
"Wilson's  Hall."  The  building  now  used  as  a 
school-house  on  Lowell  Street  was  built  by  them  for 
a  meeting-house,  and  occupied  for  several  years,  un- 
til the  establishment  of  a  Methodist  Church  and  so- 
ciety at  the  new  city  of  Lawrence  drew  off  a  portion  of 
the  members,  and  so  weakened  the  society  in  Methuen 
that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  sell  the  building.  Alter 
the  sale  of  the  meeting-house  no  regular  religious  ser- 
vices were  held  in  Methuen  by  that  denomination 
until  1853  or  1854,  when  a  reorganization  was  effected, 
and  religious  services  were  held  in  the  library  room 
in  the  town  hall.  As  the  society  increased  in  num- 
bers, more  commodious  quarters  were  needed,  and 
the  society  held  their  meetings  in  the  town  hall  until 
1871,  when  the  present  meeting-house  was  built  at 
the  junction  of  Lowell  and  Pelham  Streets.  John 
Barnes,  of  Lawrence,  was  the  first  pastor  after  there- 
organization,  and  since  then  the  pastors  have'been  as 
follows : 

Rev.  Charles  Young,  from  June,  185H,  to  April,  1857. 
Kev.  Elijah  Mason,  from  April,  1857,  to  April,  1858. 
Rov.  Nathaniel  1,.  Chase,  from  April,  1858,  to  May,  1850. 
Kev.  John  L.  Trefren,  from  May,  1859,  to  April,  1801. 
Kev.  diaries  I!.  Harding,  from  April,  1861,  to  April,  18G2. 
Kev.  Joshua  H.  Ilolman,  from  April,  1862,  i.»  April,  1861. 
Kev.  William  llowos,  from  April,  1861,  to  April,  I860. 
Itev.  Nelson  ISi'een,  from  April,  1865,  to  April,  lxCh. 
Kev.  Laniard  I..  Eastman,  from  April,  1806,  to  April,  18(19. 
Kev.  .lames  Noyes,  from  April,  1869,  to  April,  187'2. 
Kev.  George  I.  Judkins,  from  April,  lS7i!  to  April,  1875. 
Kev.  Charles  A.  Crcssy,  from  April,  1875,  to  April,  1877. 
It.- v.  S.  (J.  Farnham,  from  April,  1877,  to  April,  187'.). 
Kev.  J.  W.  W  alker,  from  April,  1879,  to  April,  1881. 
Kev.  O.  S.  lialtetel,  from  April,  1881,  to  April,  1884. 
Kev.  II.  II.  French,  from  April,  1881,  to  April,  1880. 
Kev.  Alexander  McGregor,  from  April,  1886. 

'flic  church  numbers  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
members. 

In  1833,  or  thereabout,  there  was  an  Episcopal 
Church  formed  in  Methuen.  It  seems  to  have  had  a 
short  existence  as  an  organized  body,  and  little  can 
be  learned  about  it,  except  that  it  held  its  meetings 
in  "  Wilson's  Hall."  In  1878  another  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized  under  the  name  of  St.  Thomas' 
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Church,  and  a  church-building  erected  on  Broadway 
near  Lawrence  line.  The  membership  is  largely  com- 
posed of  residents  of  Lawrence. 

The  first  rector  was  Lev.  Belno  A.  Brown,  whose 
energy  and  zeal  contributed  much  to  the  success  of 
the  new  church.  The  present  rector  is  Rev.  Thomas 
De  Learsy. 

The  Catholics  have  a  large  and  prosperous  branch 
of  that  church  in  Methuen.  For  many  years  there 
have  been  a  large  number  of  persons  in  the  town, 
holding  that  faith,  who  attended  church  in  Lawrence. 
In  January,  1878,  a  movement  was  made  by  leading 
Catholics  in  Methuen,  and  approved  by  Father  Gil- 
more,  then  Parish  Priest  in  Lawrence,  to  establish 
religious  services.  The  Town  Hall  was  engaged,  and 
has  been  occupied  for  that  purpose  on  Sundays  ever 
since.  Father  Marsden  officiated  from  the  beginning 
until  his  death  nearly  two  years  afterwards. 

The  pastors  who  succeeded  him  have  been  Father 
O'Farrell,  about  one  year;  Father  Riley,  about  two 
years;  Father  O'Connell,  about  two  years;  Father 
Rowan,  about  two  years;  and  Father  Murphy,  who 
is  the  present  pastor.  The  congregation  numbers 
about  four  hundred  persons. 

Methuen  has  her  full  share  of  social  and  charitable 
organizations. 

Grecian  Lodge,  F.  A.  A.  M.,  was  formed  in  Methuen 
December  14, 1825, and  seems  to  have  prospered  until 
the  Anti-Masonic  excitement  overspread  the  country. 
In  consequence  of  this  it  surrendered  its  charter  in 
1838.  The  lodge  reorganized  in  1847  under  the  old 
charter,  but  within  the  limits  of  Lawrence.  Methuen 
Masons  associated  themselves  with  the  old  lodge  until 
1860,  when  John  Hancock  Lodge  was  constituted. 
It  holds  its  meetings  in  "Currier's  Building,"  where 
it  lias  a  cosey  well-furnished  lodge-room,  and  num- 
bers about  one  hundred  and  fifty  members. 

Hope  Lodge  of  Odd-Fellows  was  instituted  in  1844, 
and  for  a  time  held  its  meetings  in  "  Currier's  Build- 
ing." It  surrendered  its  charter  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
in  1S55.  The  lodge  was  reinstated  in  1869,  and  since 
that  time  bus  Nourished.  It  has  pleasant  rooms,  well- 
furnished,  in  Dodge's  Building,  and  numbers  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  members. 

A  branch  of  the  Royal  Arcanum  was  established 
here  in  December,  1877.  It  commenced  with  a  mem- 
bership of  twenty,  and  now  has  eighty-five.  It  holds 
its  meetings  in  Corliss'  Hall,  and  seems  to  be  a  pros- 
perous society — if  we  can  call  an  Insurance  Associa- 
tion of  that  size  prosperous,  which  has  had  only  one 
death  among  its  members  for  ten  years. 

The  United  Order  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  also  have 
a  strong  organization  in  Methuen.  It  was  formed 
March  15,  1870,  and  numbers  about  one  hundred 
members.  They  hold  their  meetings  in  the  hall  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

Win.  B.  Green  Post  100,  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, was  organized  in  February,  1877,  and  has  seventy- 
four  members.    It  has  one  of  the  finest  Grand  Army 


halls  in  the  region,  tastefully  finished  and  elegantly 
furnished.  As  the  Grand  Army  is  composed  only  of 
veterans  in  the  late  war,  the  post  cannot  expect  to  in- 
crease much  in  numbers,  but  the  zeal  and  interest  of 
its  members  seem  in  nowise  to  diminish  as  time 
goes  on. 

In  1873  Minerva  Lodge,  Daughters  of  Rebecca, 
I.  0.  of  O.  F.,  was  instituted.  It  numbers  about 
ninety  members. 

The ''Home  Circle,"  numbering  about  fifty  mem- 
bers, was  organized  in  May,  1880.  They  hold  their 
meetings  in  the  hall  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public. 

A  branch  of  the  "  United  Order  of  Workmen  "  was 
organized  January  25,  1886,  and  has  thirty-one  mem- 
bers.   They  meet  in  the  hall  of  the  G.  A.  R. 

The  Knights  of  Labor  have  a  strong  and  well  or- 
ganized association  in  Methuen,  and  hold  their  meet- 
ings in  Corliss'  Hall. 

Methuen  does  not  appear  to  have  been  behind 
other  towns  of  like  population  and  wealth  in  efforts 
for  literary  culture  and  entertainment.  About  1819 
a  society  was  formed  called  the ''Addison  Literary 
Society,"  for  purposes  of  mental  culture  and  improve- 
ment. We  have  been  informed  by  Robert  S.  Rantoul, 
Esq.,  of  Salem,  that  two  or  three  years  after,  princi- 
pally through  the  efforts  of  Timothy  Claxton,  an 
English  mechanic  and  machinist  in  the  cotton  mill, 
this  society  was  transformed  into  what  was  afterwards 
known  as  a  lyceum.  And  there  is  some  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  "lyceum" 
in  this  country.  This  society  flourished  nearly  or 
quite  twenty  years,  bad  a  small  library  and  erected  a 
building  in  which  to  hold  meetings  on  Broadway 
Street  near  Park  Street.  But  after  awhile,  a  sinful 
desire,  for  dramatic  entertainment  entered  into  the 
minds  of  some  of  its  members,  and  the  acting  of  far- 
ces and  short  plays  to  some  extent  took  the  place  of 
the  sober  discussions  of  great  questions  which  formed 
the  staple  of  the  earlier  exercises.  The  sober,  sub- 
stantial people  of  the  town  looked  on  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,  and  refused  to  countenance  such  loose 
and  immoral  practices.  From  this  time  on  the  socie- 
ty declined  and  fell,  and  utter  ruin  overtook  it,  with 
the  performance  of  Richard  III  by  some  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

The  building  was  sold  and  removed  to  the  west  side 
of  the  river  and  converted  into  a  dwelling-house,  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Hon.  James  O.  Parker.  For 
many  years  courses  of  lectures  were  given  almost  ev- 
ery winter,  and  sometimes  a  debating  club  was  organ- 
ized, until  the  easy  access  to  Lawrence  made  it  possi- 
ble for  Methuen  people  to  attend  entertainments 
there  almost  as  easily  as  at  home. 

In  1873,  and  every  year  thereafter  until  18S7,  the 
town  voted  that  the  proceeds  received  from  dog  li- 
censes should  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  a  public 
library.  From  this  small  beginning  the  number  of 
volumes  increased  year  by  year  until  in  1886  a  library 
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of  about  twenty-five  hundred  well  selected  volumes 
was  collected,  which  was  much  used  by  the  people  of 
the  town,  until  the  Nevins  Memorial  Library  was 
opened  to  the  public — January  1,  18S7. 

There  is  nothing  in  Methuen  in  which  the  citizens 
take  so  much  pride,  and  for  which  they  are  so  grate- 
ful, as  the  Nevins  Memorial.  The  design  of  this  in- 
stitution is  so  well  stated  in  the  "Note  by  the  Trus- 
tees," published  in  the  catalogue  of  the  library,  that 
we  quote  it  entire  : 

"  The  Nevins  Memorial  was  founded  in  memory  of  the  late  David 
Nevins,  who  was  born  in  Salem,  X.  II.,  Dec.  12,  1809,  and  was  brought 
to  Methueu  by  his  parents  at  an  early  age,  and  passed  here  the  years  of 
his  childhood.  In  his  later  years  he  assumed  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  and 
here  at  the  family  homestead  he  was  seized  with  the  illness  which,  on  the 
ll'th  of  March,  1881,  unexpectedly  closed  his  active  and  useful  career. 

"Desiring  to  promote  the  intellectual  and  moral  well  being  of  the 
community  whose  material  interests  had  been  so  greatly  advanced  by  his 
business  sagacity  and  energy,  it  was  his  expressed  intention  to  found, 
during  his  lifetime,  an  institution  similar  in  scope  to  that  of  this  Memo- 
rial. Ilia  sudden  decease  prevented  his  execution  of  this  design,  but  the 
purpose  he  had  declared  wasat  once  taken  up  by  his  widow  and  sons,  und 
the  Kevins  Memorial  Building  was  erected  upon  the  sito  chosen  and 
purchased  for  that  ueO  some  years  heforo  his  death.  The  building  was 
planned  and  its  construction  supervised  by  Mr.  Samuel  J.  1"'.  Dhaycr, 
architect,  of  Boston  j  ground  for  its  erection  being  broken  March  J7, 
lt"s3,  and  the  completed  structure  first  opened  to  the  public  Juno  11, 
1884.  It  contains  a  public  hull,  ample  in  size  and  beautiful  in  decora- 
tion, a  library,  waiting  and  reading  rooms,  well  adapted  to  their  respec- 
tive uses,  and  suitable  rooms  for  the  trustees  anil  librarian.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  Memorial  is  rested  in  a  board  of  seven  trustees,  live  of 
whom,  Mrs.  Eliza  S.  Kevins  and  Messrs.  David  Nevins,  Henry  0.  Kevins, 
Jacob  Emerson  and  John  H.  Morse,  were  incorporated  by  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature  of  1885  as  permanent  members.  The  two  additional 
members  are  chosen  by  the  town  of  Methuen  for  the  term  of  two  years, 
Dr.  George  E.  Woodbury  and  James  Ingalls  being  the  present  elective 
members. 

"When  experience  shall  have  shown  what  amount  is  needed  for  the 
proper  maintenance  of  the  Memorial,  it  is  the  design  of  the  founders  to 
make  an  endowment  sufficient  to  render  it  entirely  self-supporting.  The 
library  comprises  nearly  ten  thousand  volumes  of  standard  works,  care- 
fully selected,  and  covering  a  wide  range  of  general  literature  and  spe- 
cial topics.  To  Jlisa  Ames  was  intrusted  its  entire  organization,  includ- 
ing the  selection  of  the  books,  the  details  of  classification  and  arrange- 
ment, and  the  preparation  of  the  catalogue. 

"  We  feel  confident  that  the  result  of  her  labors  will  not  only  facili- 
tate the  use  of  the  library  for  general  readers,  but  will  be  found  of  par- 
ticular advantage  to  those  pursuing  a  systematic  course  of  reading,  or 
engaged  in  ?|*cial  studies.    The  end  crowns  the  work.'' 

Thr  building  is  of  brick,  with  freestone  trimmings, 
of  beautiful  architectural  design,  and  built  in  the 
most  substantial  manner.  Every  foundation  wall  and 
pier  rests  upon  the  solid  rock,  and  the  walls  are  ex- 
ceptionally strong  and  heavy. 

The  building  is  finished  in  oak  throughout,  and  all 
the  ornamentation,  within  and  without,  is  in  the  most 
exquisite  taste,  No  expense  was  spared  to  make  it  a 
perfect  work,  according  to  the  designs  of  the  found- 
era.  The  library,  selected  and  arranged  by  Miss  Har- 
riet If.  Ames,  is  admirably  well  chosen,  and  the  cata- 
logue, also  arranged  and  prepared  by  her,  is  a  well- 
nigh  perfect  specimen  of  the  art  of  cataloguing.  It  is 
in  two  volumes,  of  nearly  live  hundred  pages  each, 
and  is  an  encyclopedia  in  itself.  The  following  in- 
scription on  the  front  of  the  building  explains  the 
purpose  of  the  founders: 


"  This  Hull  and  Library 
erected  and  endowed  by 
Eliza  S.  Nevins,  his  widow 
and  by  David  and  Henry  C. 
Nevins,  his  children, 
is  a  memorial  of 
David  Nevins, 
Born  1809.    Died  1881." 

About  three  and  a  half  acres  of  land  surrounding 
the  building  have  been  set  apart  and  tastefully  laid 
out  and  ornamented  with  rare  trees  and  shrubs.  And 
all  this  beautiful  and  costly  estate  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  and  is  to  be  endowed  with  a  fund 
to  make  it  self-supporting,  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Methuen  in  all  coming  time.  Surely 
no  more  noble  or  lasting  tribute  could  have  been  paid 
to  the  memory  of  a  beloved  husband  and  father,  and 
no  benevolence  could  have  been  made  wider  in  its 
scope  or  more  far-reaching  in  its  influence.  The  in- 
tellectual growth  and  culture  resulting  from  the  use 
of  this  library  and  reading-room  will  only  begin  to 
be  seen  in  this  generation  ;  the  best  results  can  never 
be  known  to  those  who  have  established  this  noble 
beneficence. 

The  beautiful  anil  well-kept  grounds  will  be  an 
educator  of  no  small  influence,  and  many  a  home 
will  be  made  pleasanter  and  more  attractive  from  the 
example  there  perpetually  shown. 

The  interest  already  manifested  by  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  town  in  the  use  of  the  library,  and  the 
average  high  character  of  the  books  most  sought  for, 
must  be  to  the  generous  founders  a  most  pleasing 
feature  of  the  opening  of  the  library  to  the  public. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  Methuen  was  the 
Iris,  which  was  removed  here  from  Haverhill  in  1833. 
It  was  supposed  to  have  been  printed  as  a  campaign 
paper  in  the  interest  of  Caleb  Cushing,  and  was  soon 
discontinued.  The  next  newspaper  was  the  Methuen 
Falls  Gazette,  which  was  first  issued  January  2,  1835, 
by  S.  Jameson  Varney-  It  was  "  neutral  in  politics" 
and  not  published  many  years. 

The  Methuen  Transcript  and  Essex  Farmer  was  es- 
tablished in  1876  by  ('.  L.  Houghton  &  Co.,  and 
edited  by  Charles  E.  Trow,  who  soon  after  became  its 
proprietor,  and  continued  to  edit  the  paper  until  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Fred.  A.  Lowell,  Esq.,  its 
present  editor  and  publisher.  It  is  a  weekly  paper  ot 
excellent  moral  tone,  published  every  Friday,  and 
the  only  newspaper  now  published  in  Methuen. 

The  Methuen  Enterprise  was  established  by  Daniel 
A.  Rollins  .March  6,  1880,  and  published  by  him  till 
his  death,  March  25,  1882,  and  was  a  bright,  readable, 
spicy  sheet. 

After  his  death  it  was  purchased  by  Sellers  Bros., 
and  published  by  them  until  September,  1883,  when 
it  was  merged  in  the  Lawrence  Eagle. 

In  182G  or  '27  a  small  fire-engine,  the  "  Tiger,"  waa 
bought,  one-half  the  cost  being  paid  by  the  Methuen 
Company,  and  the  other  half  by  Major  Osgood,  John 
"Davis,  Thomas  Thaxter,  George  A.  Waldo  and  J.  W. 
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Carleton.  Thomas  Thaxter  was  the  first  foreman. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  town  had  any  concern 
in  its  management.  This  was  the  only  protection 
against  fire  until  1S4G,  when  the  selectmen  were 
authorized  to  purchase  a  new  fire-engine  and  hose, 
and  erect  a  house.  This  engine  (The  Spiggot)  was 
manned  hy  an  active  and  efficient  company,  and  did 
good  service  till  1S70,  when  the  steamer  E.  A.  Straw, 
was  purchased  and  the  Spiggot  laid  aside. 

Methuen  now  has  an  excellent  fire  department ;  the 
E.  A.  Straw  Company  of  seventeen  men,  and  the 
Mystic  Hose  Company  of  ten  men,  organized  in  1S78, 
all  well  trained  and  efficient. 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  iron  pipes  laid  through 
the  principal  streets,  and  connected  with  the  power- 
ful engines  of  the  Methuen  Company,  through  which 
water  can  be  forced,  over  the  principal  portion  of  the 
village,  in  case  of  fire. 

One  of  the  first  things  done  by  the  old  settlers  was 
to  lay  out  a  place  to  bury  their  dead.  In  1828  the 
town  voted  "that  there  should  be  a  graveyard  pro- 
vided in  the  town,  somewhere  near  the*  meeting- 
house," and  chose  William  Whittier  and  Joshua 
Swan  to  measure  and  bound  out  the  said  graveyard. 

Their  report  to  the  town  describes  the  lot  as  fol- 
lowi: — "Beginning  with  a  small  pine  tree  marked 
with  the  letter  B,  thence  running  southerly  to  a  pine 
stump  marked  with  B,  twenty  rods  in  length  ;  thence 
to  a  pine  tree  marked  with  a  B.  northeasterly  about 
six  or  seven  rods  in  width,  and  so  to  another  pine  tree 
marked  with  a  B,  northwesterly  about  twenty  rods, 
and  so  to  the  bounds  first  mentioned."  This  was  un- 
doubtedly the  north  end  of  the  "  old  burying-ground" 
on  Meeting-Hou.-e  Hill.  In  1803  it  was  enlarged  "  on 
the  south  side,"  and  a  hearse  was  purchased  "  for  the 
more  convenient  solemnization  of  funerals." 

In  1772,  the  Selectmen  were  ordered  to  lay  out  a 
burying-ground  in  the  west  part  of  the  town.  They 
laid  out  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  on  land  given  for  the 
purpose  by  Richard  Whittier.  The  lot  was  after- 
wards enlarged,  and.  as  the  ground  became  occupied, 
it  was  again  enlarged  in  lS7ti. 

The  burial-ground  on  Lawrence  Street  was  pur- 
chased and  laid  out  about  1S30. 

These  three  burial-places  comprise  those  owned  by 
the  town,  and  are  now  but  little  used. 

Walnut  Grove  Cemetery  was  laid  out  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  individuals,  in  1853.  It  is  situated  on  the 
high  land  overlooking  the  village  on  the  west  side, 
and  is  a  place  of  much  natural  beauty,  which  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  tasteful  arrangement  of  the 
grounds,  and  beautiful  memorials  erected  to  the 
dead. 

Business. — The  Town  of  Methuen  was  at  first 
almost  exclusively  an  agricultural  community.  Still 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  a  variety  of 
occupations  in  the  town  at  an  early  day.  There  are 
traditions  of  coopers,  tanners,  hatters,  shoemakers, 
morocco-dressers,  and  there   is  mention  of  "Iron 


works"  on  the  Spicket,  in  that  part  of  Methuen  now 
within  the  limits  of  Lawrence.  Probably  there  were 
persons  in  the  town  to  make  almost  everything 
required  for  use  by  the  inhabitants.  There  was  no 
village,  and  these  mechanics  were  scattered  over  the 
town,  and  at  first  probably  found  small  market  for 
their  products  outside  of  the  community  immediately 
around  them.  The  farmers  were  so  far  from  market 
that  their  money  incomes  must  have  been  very  small. 
They  depended  on  the  city  of  Salem  as  a  market  for 
their  produce,  and  their  wood  and  timber  was  rafted 
to  Newburyport.  Hemp  and  flax  perhaps  found  a 
market  to  some  extent  in  Londonderry. 

These  places  were  the  only  outlets  of  importance 
for  their  surplus  products,  until  alter  the  city  of 
Lowell  was  founded,  when  everything,  except  wood) 
was  carried  there,  and  the  farmers  found  the  new 
market  greatly  for  their  advantage.  Lowell  con- 
tinued to  be  the  principal  market  for  agricultural 
products,  until  the  building  of  Lawrence  furnished  a 
more  convenient  and,  in  some  respects,  better  market 
than  Lowell,  and  gave  the  farmers  of  Methuen  as 
good  facilities  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the 
land  as  can  be  fotmd  in  any  part  of  New  England. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  population 
of  Methuen,  outside  of  the  village,  is  no  larger  now 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  It 
is  even  doubtful  if  there  is  a  much  greater  acreage 
of  cleared  land  now  than  at  that  time.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  however,  that  there  are  no  more  farmers 
now  than  then,  or  that  the  value  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  town  is  no  greater  than  it  was  a  century  ago. 
The  system  of  farming  is  entirely  changed,  and  the 
product  of  a  single  acre  now  frequently  has  a  greater 
value  than  the  entire  crop  of  a  large  farm  in  the 
olden  time. 

From  the  old  traditions,  we  should  judge  that  the 
manufacture  of  hats  has  been  carried  on  in  Methuen 
from  a  very  early  date.  There  are  several  places 
pointed  out  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  as  the  site  of 
ancient  hatters'  shops.  The  work  was  dune  entirely 
by  hand,  no  doubt  in  a  small  way  at  first,  and  half  a 
dozen  men  or  less  could  carry  on  the  whole  business 
of  a  shop.  Within  the  memory  of  many  batters  now 
living,  the  manufacture  was  done  entirely  in  this  way. 
But,  with  the  introduction  of  machinery,  the  business 
has  been  concentrated  into  a  few  factories,  by  which 
the  production  has  largely  increased.  Nearly  all  the 
hats  now  made  in  the  town,  are  manufactured  at  the 
factories  of  James  Ingalls  and  J.  Milton  Tennoy. 

A  similar  statement  would  perhaps  be  true  of  the 
shoe  business,  which  for  many  years  has  been  an  im- 
portant industry  in  Methuen.  In  the  early  days  shoe- 
making  was  not  carried  on  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
hatting.  But  within  the  recollection  of  many  now 
living,  there  was  a  shoemaker's  shop  in  every  neigh- 
borhood and  at  almost  every  house. 

Shoes  were  all  made  by  hand,  and  the  workmen 
took  out  the  stock,  all  cut,  from  the  shop  of  their  em- 
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plover,  and  carried  it  home  to  make  up.  In  those 
days  to  be  a  shoemaker  was  to  know  how  to  make  an 
entire  shoe.  Farmers'  and  shoemakers'  wives  and 
daughters  "bound"  shoes,  and  the  board  of  the  shoe- 
makers formed  an  important  part  of  the  income  in 
many  families.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  find  a 
spot  in  Methuen,  where  in  the  still  summer  days,  the 
sound  of  the  shoemaker's  hammer  did  not  penetrate. 
But  after  the  war  came  on,  and  labor  became  scarce, 
machinery  was  devised  to  do  the  work  which  had 
been  performed  by  hand,  and  the  business  began  to 
centre  into  factories,  like  hatting,  where,  by  the  use 
of  machinery,  the  production  is  largely  increased. 

In  past  times  it  is  probable  that  more  persons  in 
Methuen  have  been  dependent  on  the  shoe  business 
for  a  livelihood,  than  on  the  manufacture  of  hats.  At 
present  the  shoe  factory  of  Tenney  &  Co.,  is  the  only 
one  in  operation  in  Methuen. 

The  first  store  in  town  was  opened  by  Abial  Howe, 
at  a  building  on  Howe  Street,  nearly  opposite  the 
house  of  Charles  L.  Tozier.  The  exact  date  is  un- 
known,but  it  is  within  the  recollection  of  persons  now 
living.  Later,  Esquire  Russ  opened  another  store  a 
little  south  of  the  Buss  place,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  either  of  them  hail  an  extensive  business. 

It  is  not  known  precisely  when  Spicket  Falls  was 
first  utilized  as  a  water-power.  A  deed  is  in  existence 
from  the  widow  of  John  Morrill,  dated  December, 
1709,  in  which  she  conveys  to  Robert  Swan,  for  the 
sum  of  thirty  pounds,  one-fourth  of  a  saw-mill  ami 
land  "  on  Spicket  River  Falls,  the  mill  that  was  built 
by  and  belonged  to  and  amongst  Robert  Swan,  John 
Morrill  and  Elisha  Davis  "  Without  doubt  this  was 
the  first  mill  built.  Afterwards  a  grist-mill  was  built 
on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  as  tliere  was  not  busi- 
ness enough  to  keep  them  both  running,  it  was  agreed 
between  them  that  they  should  run  on  alternate  weeks. 
This  arrangement  was  kept  up  until  the  cotton  factory 
was  built.  The  first  cotton  factory  was  built  some- 
where near  1812,  by  Stephen  Minot,  Esq.,  of  Haver- 
hill, on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

Tb is  was  burned  in  1818,  and  soon  after  rebuilt. 
In  July,  1821,  the  whole  privilege  and  lands  con- 
nected therewith  were  purchased  by  the  Methuen 
Company.  Tin-  old  carding  or  fulling-mill,  which 
had  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  Falls,  was  moved 
away  and  converted  into  a  dwelling-house,  which  now 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  Pelhain  Street.  In  182G- 
27  the  brick  mill  was  built  as  it  now  stands.  In  18G4 
the  property  came  into  the  possession  of  David 
Nevins,  Esq.,  by  whom  it  was  largely  increased  in  ca- 
pacity and  value,  and  to  whose  enterprise  the  town 
is  greatly  indebted. for  its  prosperity  in  recent  years. 
He  erected  a  large  addition  to  the  brick  mill,  and  in- 
troduced the  manufacture  of  jute,  which  was  contin- 
ued until  his  death  in  1881.  The  mill  has  since  been 
kept  in  operation  by  his  family.  The  principal  man- 
ufacture of  the  Methuen  Company  has  been  cotton 
goods.    "Methuen  duck  "  has  been  for  many  years  a 


well-known  article  in  the  market,  and  "  Methuen 
ticking"  has  always  been  a  principal  article  of  man- 
ufacture. After  the  death  of  Mr.  Nevins  the  jute 
machinery  was  removed,  and,  in  addition  to  duck  and 
ticking,  the  Methuen  Company  now  manufacture 
awning  material  and  light  and  heavy  cotton  flannels. 

In  1824  a  saw-mill  and  grist-mill  were  built  where 
the  Methuen  woolen-mill  stands.  They  came  into 
the  possession  of  Samuel  A.  Harvey,  Esq.,  by  whom 
the  business  of  the  respective  mills  was  carried  on  for 
some  years.  In  18G4  the  Methuen  Woolen  Company 
bought  out  the  privilege,  and  erected  a  factory  where 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  has  been  since  car- 
ried on.  The  Arlington  Mills  have  a  large  factory  in 
Methuen,  near  the  Lawrence  line,  built  in  1881,  de- 
voted to  the  manufacture  of  fine  cotton  yarn.  The 
other  mills  of  this  enterprising  and  prosperous  cor- 
poration are  situated  a  little  below  on  the  ^picket, 
but  within  the  limit  of  Lawrence. 

The  extensive  chemical  works  of  Lee,  Blackburn 
&  Co.  are  also  situated  in  Methuen.  They  produce 
commercial  fertilizers  and  chemicals  used  in  manu- 
facturing processes. 

The  variety  of  manufacturing  interests  in  the  town,, 
the  nearness  to  Lawrence,  and  close  connection  by  the 
horse-railroad,  which  has  been  in  operation  since 
18(17,  have  combined  in  times  of  business  depression 
to  prevent  that  utter  stagnation  in  business,  which 
has  been  so  severely  felt  in  isolated  manufacturing 
towns  having  only  one  important  industry. 

We  have  thus  presented  such  of  the  principal 
features  in  the  history  of  Methuen,  past  and  present, 
as  space  will  permit.  Many  details  have  been  omit- 
ted, and  some  subjects  altogether  neglected,  which 
would  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  those  acquainted  with 
the  town,  but  the  limits  assigned  to  this  paper  will 
not  admit  of  an  exhaustive  history. 
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DAVID  NEVINS. 
I'avid  Nevins  was  born  in  Salem,  New  Hampshire, 
December  12,  18011.  His  parents  were  John  Nevins 
and  Achsah  Swan,  who  removed  to  Methuen,  the 
native  place  of  his  mother,  while  David  was  quite 
young.  He  received  such  education  as  could  be  ac- 
quired at  the  public  schools,  and  in  ]824,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  was,  apprenticed  to  Hall  J.  Howe 
&  Co.,  of  Boston,  a  dry  goods  commission  house, 
and  selling  agents  of  the  Methuen  Company,  then 
just  beginning  business.  He  remained  with  this 
firm  until  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  those  business  habits 
and  methods  which  contributed  so  largely  to  his  sub- 
sequent success.  Immediately  after  coming  of  age  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  Philip  Anthony,  of  New 
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Bedford,  and  carried  on  a  flourishing  business,  fitting 
out  whaling  vessels  and  merchantmen  for  long  voy- 
ages. During  several  years  of  his  life  he  kept  up  his 
interest  in  shipping,  in  connection  with  his  firm,  and 
managed  this  branch  of  his  extensive  business  so 
skillfully  as  to  make  it  also  one  of  his  most  profitable 
ventures.  In  1S3S  he  married  Miss  Eliza  S.  Coffin, 
of  Nantucket,  an  estimable  lady  who  still  survives 
him.  After  remaining  in  New  Bedford  eight  years, 
he  left,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  George  Baty 
Blake,  in  the  dry-goods  importing  business,  under  the 
firm  name  of  "George  B,  Blake  &  Co.,"  in  Boston, 
and  "  Xevins  &  Co.,"  in  .New  York. 

While  a  member  of  this  firm,  he  occasionally  visited 
Europe,  where  he  made  the  purchases  for  the  house, 
and  thus  acquired  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
manufacturers  of  England  and  the  Continent.  Mr. 
Blake  retired  from  the  firm  in  1845,  and  the  New 
York  house  continued  business  under  its  old  name. 
Soou  after,  Mr.  Xevins  re-established  the  Boston 
house  under  the  name  of  "Xevins  &  Co."  In  1846 
he  first  became  engaged  in  manufacturing,  when  witli 
E.  R.  Mudge  and  others,  he  built  the  Victory  Mills, 
at  Schuylerville,  Xew  York,  in  which  he  was  always 
a  large  owner.  After  the  financial  crash  in  1S~>7,  he, 
with  George  Howe  purchased  the  1'eniberton  Mills, 
in  Lawrence,  which  had  been  built  and  proved  a 
financial  failure.  Under  the  new  management,  the 
mills  were  run  with  great  success  until  their  fall  on 
the  evening  of  January  10,  1860.  Mr.  Xevins  then 
purchased  the  ruins,  formed  a  new  company,  and  re- 
built the  mills,  getting  them  ready  for  operation 
early  in  the  spring  of  1801,  and  continued  to  operate 
them  as  president  of  the  corporation  and  selling 
agent,  successfully  and  continuously  until  his  death. 
In  lSo"4  he  purchased  the  entire  plant  of  the  Methuen 
Company,  which  had  suspended  operations  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  The  mill  was  not  put  in  opera- 
tion, however,  until  the  succeeding  year. 

In  1870  the  mill  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  in  1871 
he  introduced  the  manufacture  of  tine  and  coarse  jute 
fabrics.  When  he  bought  the  mills,  they  furnished 
employment  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons; 
when  he  died  they  required  six  hundred  and  fifty 
operatives,  and  his  enterprise  had  been  instrumental 
in  largely  increasing  the  population  and  business  of 
the  town.  About  18<>8,  the  .Stevens'  Linen  Works,  of 
Webster,  Ma-s.,  came  into  his  hands  through  the 
failure  of  the  former  proprietors,  and  by  his  energy 
and  ability  it  soon  became  a  successful  business  en- 
terprise, and  continued  so  until  bis  death.  About 
1874  he  purchased  the  mills  of  the  India 'Bagging 
Company,  at  Salem,  Mass.,  and  two  years  later,  the 
entire  plant  of  the  Bengal  Bagging  Company,  of 
.Salem,  both  of  which  had  been  unsuccessful  business 
ventures.  He  soon  made  a  success  of  both,  and  so 
increased  thf  production  of  jute  fabrics  at  these  and 
his  other  mills,  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  this  staple  in  the  United 


States.  His  manufacture  was  not  confined  to  one 
article,  but  embraced  the  four  great  staples  of  cotton, 
wool,  jute  and  Max,  and  with  marked  success  in  all. 
He  carried  on  his  business  so  successfully  that  he  ac- 
cumulated a  large  fortune,  and  directly  employed  at 
his  death,  probably  two  thousand  people,  and  in- 
directly afforded  employment  to  many  more. 

His  extraordinary  business  capacity  was  shown  iu 
nothing  more  clearly,  than  in  his  ability  to  take  up  a 
broken  down  business  enterprise,  infuse  into  it  new 
life,  and  make  it  profitable  lor  himself  and  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  happened  to  be  located.  He  was 
an  excellent  judge  of  men,  and  rarely  made  a  mistake 
in  the  selection  of  those  whom  he  was  obliged  to 
place  in  important  positions.  So  svstematically  and 
perfectly  had  he  organized  his  immense  business,  that 
at  the  time  of  his  death  all  parts  continued  to  run, 
like  a  perfect  machine,  without  a  jar  or  break,  a 
splendid  tribute  to  his  foresight  and  ability,  and  the 
capacity  and  faithfulness  of  those  to  whom  the  details 
of  his  business  were  entrusted.  Endowed  with  an 
iron  constitution  he  was  accustomed  from  early  boy- 
hood to  his  latest  days,  to  severe  and  long  continued 
labor,  and  no  task  was  too  difficult  for  him  to  under- 
take. Hi-)  business  career  was  characterized  from  the 
first  by  an  indomitable  energy,  far-sighted  policy  and 
an  unvarying  attention  to  all  the  details.  Through 
all  the  financial  revulsions  of  over  half  a  century  his 
business  credit  remained  untarnished,  and  an  unvary- 
ing success  rewarded  his  strict  adherence  to  rules  of 
probity  and  honor.  In  addition  to  his  extraordinary 
mental  powers,  keen,  quick  and  accurate  in  solving 
the  intricate  questions  presented  to  him,  was  a  rare- 
taste  and  love  for  line  literature  which  amidst  all  his 
cares  and  duties  he  found  time  to  gratify  and  cultivate. 
He  was  a  devoted  student  of  Shakspeare,  Milton  and 
the  old  English  classics,  and  withal  was  remarkably 
well  informed  on  all  questions  of  the  time.  He  de- 
lighted in  nature,  and  whether  driving  his  horses  over 
his  favorite  country  roads,  or  interesting  himself  in 
the  details  of  his  farm,  he  manifested  a  fondness  for 
her  beauty  and  works,  lie  took  great  delight  in 
the  management  of  his  farms,  always  keeping  them 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  giving  personal 
supervision  to  the  details.  He  had  a  strong  affection 
for  the  home  of  his  boyhood,  and  always  took  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  town.  He  seldom 
failed  to  be  present  at  the  town-meetings,  and  partici- 
pate in  the  debates  over  town  matters.  Within  two 
weeks  of  his  death  he  attended  the.  annual  town- 
meeting,  and  as  usual  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
proceedings.  Mr.  Xevins  was  of  a  social,  genial 
nature,  generous  in  his  instincts  and  liked  to  enter- 
tain his  friends.  In  personal  appearance  he  was 
nearly  six  feet  in  stature,  had  a  superb  figure  and  a 
remarkably  handsome,  refined  and  intellectual  head 
and  face,  and  presented  a  commanding  and  patrician 
I  bearing. 

'     A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  took  a  severe  cold, 
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which  gradually  grew  worse,  and  developed  heart 
difficulty,  causing  his  death  in  the  midst  of  his  ex- 
tremely active  and  useful  career,  on  the  19th  of 
March,  1881. 

He  left  two  sons, — David  Nevins  and  Henry  C. 
Nevins,  who  with  their  mother  have  continued  his 
extensive  and  varied  business  enterprises. 


CHAPTER  L. 
GEORGETOWN. 

BY  HEXKY  M.  KELSON. 


INTRODUCTORY  AND  TOPOGRAPHICAL. 

The  town  of  Georgetown,  the  twenty-seventh  in 
the  sisterhood  of  Essex  County,  and  numbering  three 
hundred  and  three  in  the  line  of  date  of  incorpora 
tion  of  the  towns  then  existing  within  the  limits  of 
the  State,  has  for  its  natal  day  April  21,  18:58.  Two 
municipalities  besides  Georgetown  were  at  that  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Court  granted  permission  "  to  be." 
One,  a  poor,  feeble  child  of  the  commonwealth,  on 
the  extreme  western  border,  was,  just  a  week  before, 
in  exquisite  raillery  it  would  seem,  ushered  into  the 
family  as  Boston  Corner,  and  then,  after  a  few  brief 
years,  with  its  square  mile  of  territory  and  seventy- 
three  inhabitants,  was  quietly  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  to  our  New  York  neighbors.  The  other,  known 
originally  as  "  Erving's  Grant,"  became  the  town  of 
Erving,  in  Franklin  County.  That  town  has  had  a 
moderate  growth  in  a  fairly,  fertile  agricultural  dis- 
trict, and  to-day  continues  with  but  slight  increase 
from  one  census  point  to  another.  Georgetown  is  lo- 
cated about  six  miles  northerly  of  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  county,  ami  on  the  southern  border  of 
(he  Merrintiic  towns.  It  has  an  outline  of  five  sides 
known  as  quinquangular,  having  that  number  of 
rather  unequal  sides,  hut  bounded,  however,  by  lour 
towns  only,  viz:  Boxford,  extending  along  the  west 
and  south;  Rowley  on  the  southeast;  Newbury  on 
the  east;  Groveland  along  the  entire  north;  and 
without  any  marked  change  of  boundary  line,  exists 
to-day  as  when  set  off  from  Rowley,  the  mother-terri- 
tory, nearly  a  half-century  ago.  Its  greatest  length 
is  from  west-northwest  to  ea>t-southeast,  nearly  five 
and  three-fourths  miles.  This  is  from  the  angle  north 
of  the  house  of  Mrs.  Edward  Poor,  on  West  .Street,  to 
a  point  about  one-half  mile  southeast  of  the  new 
cemetery  in  Byfield,  and  its  extreme  width,  three  and 
one-half  miles,  is  from  just  north  of  the  Thurlow  es- 
tate, on  Thurlow  Street,  to  the  noted  boundary-mark 
where  Rowley,  Boxford  and  Georgetown  lines  diverge  I 
a  large  red  oak  tree  of  which  the  charred  stump  now 


remains,  known  from  early  times  as  the  "  Three  Sis- 
ters." A  Sunday  raccoon  hunt  by  some  of  our  local 
sportsmen  is  understood  to  tell  the  story  of  its  de- 
struction, a  score  or  more  of  years  ago. 

The  seventy-first  degree  west,  Greenwich,  at  the 
Boxford  boundary  is  just  west  of  the  B.  &  M.  R.  R., 
across  which  the  railroad  diverges  to  the  west  of  the 
line  near  the  residence  of  H.  P.  Chaplin,  Esq.,  cross- 
ing Georgetown  village  very  nearly  where  the  First 
Congregational  Church  stands  and  Main  Street  a  few 
rods  northwest  of  the  centre,  having  the  eastern  cor- 
ner of  Groveland  and  the  villages  of  West  Newbury 
and  Merrimac  on  the  same  line  at  the  north.  Direct- 
ly south  is  the  most  westerly  section  of  Lynn,  East 
Saugus,  West  Peabody,  Middleton  and  Boxford  vil- 
lage. Located  within  the  latitude  of  42°  42'  to  45', 
this  town  has  exactly  on  the  western  line  the  city  of 
Lawrence,  the  denser  part  of  Methuen,  the  river  side 
of  North  Andover,  West  Boxford,  and  eastwardly  the 
entire  town  of  Rowley,  the  Great  Neck  district  of 
Ipswich,  and  along  the  ocean  all  that  part  of  Plum 
Island  within  Rowley  and  Ipswich.  The  nearest 
point  to  the  open  Atlantic,  from  the  village  centre  on 
the  air  line,  is  across  Hog  Island  and  just  south  of 
the  division  on  Plum  Island  between  Rowley  and 
[pswich,  about  ten  and  one-half  miles.  The  entrance 
to  Ipswich  River,  the  same  distance.  In  favoring 
conditions  of  wind  and  atmosphere,  the  beating  of  the 
surf  on  Plum  Island,  alter  or  during  a  gale,  and  Ips- 
wich beach  before  the  storm  is  upon  us,  is  distinctly 
heard  in  this  town.  The  nearest  point  to  Merrimac 
river,  is  at  the  boundary  between  Bradford  and  Grove- 
land, distance  three  and  one-fifth  miles.  Direct  line 
to  Haverhill  bridge  railroad  station  five  and  one-half 
miles.  Nearest  point  t)  State  line,  a  point  about 
midway  of  Plaistow,  N.  II.,  just  north  of  Ke-noza 
Lake,  six  and  three- fourths  miles.  City  of  Lawrence 
eight  and  one-half  miles;  and  the  factory  bells  are 
heard  frequently  and  very  clearly.  The  tide-water  at 
Byfield  not  quite  four  miles  distant. 

The  topographical  features  of  the  town  are  first,  the 
Baldpate  as  tin  most  prominent  elevation,  extending 
in  its  foot  hills  nearly  to  Central  Street  on  its  western 
side,  and  includes  the  entire,  southwestern  section  of 
the  town.  It  attains  at  its  highest  altitude  about  four 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  with  a  broad,  level  tract, 
at  its  northeast  base,  terminating  sharply  at  Rock 
Pond,  This  bill  was  known  as  Baldpate  (or  including 
the  hill  in  Boxford  near  by,  known  as  Shaven-crown) 
as  the  Bald  hills  from  early  times.  The  divisional 
line  between  Baldpate  and  its  neighbor  is  distinctly 
defined,  extending  over  the  town  limits  just  beyond 
the  boundary  line.  This  is  a  well-watered  country, 
Lake  Raynorand  asmall  pond  at  the  head  of  Raynor 
with  a  swampy  margin,  both  in  Boxford,  absorbing 
all  of  the  several  streams,  coursing  down  the  southern 
slope.  The  eastern  water-shed  is  into  the  westerly 
branch  of  Pen  Brook,  while  the  northwestern  flowing 
into  Half-Moon  Meadow  reaches  Parker  River  just 
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westerly  of  Scrag  Pond.  The  Uptake  district,  in  the 
northwest,  has  its  southern  side  only  in  Georgetown, 
quite  precipitous  and  ragged.  This  district  is  princi- 
pally  in  Groveland.  Another  hilly  section  west  of 
Pen  Brook  and  east  of  Elm  Street,  separated  from  the 
Baldpate  district  by  the  plain  at  South  Georgetown 
called  in  early  times  Fair-face,  extends  from  a  gentle 
upland  at  the  northern  end  of  this  section,  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  southerly,  to  an  abrupt  and  peculiar 
termination,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  residence  of  S.  K. 
Herrick,  anciently  the  home  of  Capt.  Benj.  Adams, 
designated  formerly  as  "Tanner  Adams."  This  is  the 
"Red  Shanks"  locality,  and  has  been  known  as  such 
for  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty  years;  why  it  bears 
this  name  is  difficult  to  conjecture,  although  it  may 
have  been  from  the  color  of  the  rock  formation.  East 
Street  traverses  a  natural  notch  up  the  western  slope 
of  this  district.  This  tract  at  its  highest  point  is  not 
far  from  two  hundred  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  has 
sucli  singular  features,  that  experienced  travellers 
and  scientists  as  Profs.  C.  H.  Hitchcock  and  J.  H. 
Huntington  have  noticed  and  remarked  its  peculiari- 
ties. 

Old  Californians  have  claimed,  that  this,  with  the 
moraines  and  broken  country  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Fair-face  Plains,  had  striking  resemblances  to  the  min- 
eral districts,  with  which  they  were  familiar,  and  as 
evidences  are  apparent,  mineral  deposits  have  been 
sought  for.  The  water-shed  is  toward  Pen  Brook  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  branch  of  Pen  Brook  which  flows 
west  of  Elm  Street,  on  the  other.  Still  another  ele- 
vated locality  in  this  town  was  designated  as  the 
Rocky  Hills,  from  the  earliest  period,  showing  that 
familiarity  with  the  peculiar  natural  features  of  the 
place,  which  results  in  a  characteristic  name.  Along 
the  base  of  this  rocky  front,  may  have  been  an  In- 
dian trail,  travelled  by  them  while  on  their  inland 
journeys,  and  from  the  southern  margin  of  this 
ragged  ledge,  our  fathers  no  doubt  first  saw  the  coun- 
try beyond.  From  this  point,  just  in  the  rear  of  the 
house  of  E.  S.  Sherburne,  begins  an  extended  tract  of 
upland  of  varied  character,  moderate  elevation  and 
of  peculiar  features,  uHikc  any  others  in  town,  more 
especially  in  the  northern  section,  or  in  that  part 
known  in  modern  times  as  Atwood's  Hill.  Here  is  a 
sharp  ascent  of  perhaps  one  hundred  feet,  rising  quite 
abruptly  from  the  narrow  intervale  of  Pen  Brook  be- 
low. The  country  eastwardly  is  broken  and  undulat- 
ing, rising,  however,  on  the  south  at  the  Sear]  place, 
to  a  sufficient  height  to  give  an  attractive  prospect. 
This  upland  region  extends  to  Tenney  Street  on  the 
southeast,  with  a  descent  on  the  northeast,  Jo  the  in- 
dentation known  as  Spruce  swamp,  encircling  a  di- 
minutive pond  of  the  same  name.  The  water-shed 
from  this  tract,  embracing  the  country  from  North 
Street  to  Marlborough,  01  Elders  Plain,  as  formerly 
called,  and  Tenney  Street,  is  into  Pen  Brook  along 
the  southwest  to  the  northwest  side,  and  on  the  north- 
ern side  into  Parker  River  and  also  into  the  brook, 


which,  flowing  from  Spruce  Pond  by  a  northerly  course, 
runs  into  Parker  river. 

In  the  east  the  vraters  take  a  new  channel,  seeking 
their  level  at  a  branch  of  Muddy  Brook,  one  of  the 
main  feeders  of  Mill  River,  that  prominent  feature 
in  the  topography  and  history  of  the  mother  town  of 
Rowley.  This  same  brook  also  receives  the  waters 
of  the  southerly  slope  of  Long  Hill,  an  elevation  hav- 
ing an  altitude  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet, 
the  summit  of  which  is  in  Georgetown,  with  its  easter- 
ly side  in  Rowley.  Here  again  the  water  fall  of  the 
north  is  into  Parker  River,  through  Wheeler's  Brook, 
and  one  or  two  of  its  branches  ;  but  further  to  the 
eastward  into  Great  Swamp  Brook,  another  of  the 
numerous  feeders  of  Mill  River.  Between  the  eastern 
branch  of  Wheeler's  Brook  (a  stream  which  enters 
Parker  River  in  Newbury,  about  one-half  mile  from 
the  town  boundary)  and  Great  Swamp  Brook,  is  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Byfield  district,  of  slight  ele- 
vation, most  of  the  area  being  a  plain  of  light  soil, 
known  on  its  eastern  side  as  "Rye  Plain,"  from  a 
very  early  date. 

In  tracing  the  brooks  and  streams  of  the  town, 
i  Parker  River  naturally  becomes  the  central  object. 
It  flows  along  the  northern  boundary,  at  some  points 
so  near,  as  if  with  an  eagerness  to  cross,  and  at  none 
of  its  windings,  hardly  three-fourths  of  a  mile  within 
the  town.  Its  head  waters  are  but  a  short  distance 
from  Great  Pond  in  Andover,  fed  by  a  small  pond, 
and  a  few  streams  in  West  Box  ford.  Entering  George- 
town its  first  course  is  through  Hasellf.ine's  meadow, 
absorbing  the  brook  from  Half-moon  meadow,  then 
taking  Scrag  Pond  in  its  course,  now  a  mere  quag- 
mire of  bushes,  it  reaches  Rock  Pond,  a  fine  sheet  oi 
pure  water  of  forty  or  more  acres,  and  hurrying  on  by 
the  outlet  at  its  northern  end,  it  enters  by  a  northerly 
curve,  at  about  eighty  rods  distance,  Lake  Pentucket, 
of  perhaps  one  hundred  acres,  and  passes  out  at  its 
southeastern  margin.  At  Ibis  point,  in  volume,  it 
begins  to  show  its  powers  as  the  servant  of  the  com- 
ing man.  The  Englishman  who,  on  his  return  home, 
wrote  such  a  glowing  account  of  Parker  River,  which 
he  claimed  to  have  explored  a  score  or  two  of  miles 
into  the  interior,  enlarging  upon  its  great  width,  mak- 
ing it  in  resource  almost  a  rival  to  the  Thames,  drew 
on  his  imagination  like  a  true  Munchausen  or  a  mod- 
ern speculator  in  Western  and  Florida  lands,  and  no 
doubt  bad  a  satisfactory  sale,  for  a  history  so  marvel- 
ous and  entertaining. 

One-half  mile  beyond  the  outlet,  a  vigorous  brook, 
it  receives  through  Pen  Brook,  all  the  surplus  of 
Lake  Raynor  and  the  adjacent  country,  the  water- 
shed of  an  area  of  not  less  than  two  thousand  acres; 
this  grand  tribute  added,  after  receiving  aslight  stream 
from  the  north,  and  the  Spruce  Pond  Brook  near  the 
Hilliard  tannery,  at  a  mile  beyond,  it  reaches  the  ter- 
ritory of  our  northern  neighbor. 

While  at  an  early  period  both  of  our  ponds  were  re- 
corded with  the  names  they  now  bear;  the  stream  be- 
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tweeu  Scrag  Pond  and  Rock  Pond  was  named  "  the 
brook  that  runneth  from  Scrag  Pond,"  simply,  that 
part  of  Parker  River  which  connects  Rock  and  Pen- 
tuckets  Ponds  was  " Rock  Pond  Brook,"  and  "that 
which  issueth  out  of  Pentucket  Pond"  was,  when  des- 
ignated, recorded  as  Crane  Brook. 

Aside  from  the  limited  Long  Hill  section,  which 
is  a  supply  through  Muddy  Brook  for  Mill  River, 
wholly  a  Rowley  stream,  until  in  the  salt  marshes 
northeast  of  the  ox-pasture  it  unites  with  the  Parker, 
and  together  they  journey  to  the  sea;  the  whole  rain- 
fall of  tin's  town,  besides  that  which  falls  on  two  or  | 
three  thousand  acres  of  land  in  West  Boxford  and 
North  Andover  with  that  along  Lake  Raynor,  seeking 
its  natural  level,  enters  Parker  River,  either  before 
crossing  into  Groveland  or  even  after  reaching  New-  j 
bury. 

These  brooks  and  streams — seven  in  number,  and  j 
their  branches,  which  are  of  themselves  permanent  j 
brooks — are  bounded  by  meadows  of  varying  width,  j 
in  places  a  mere  fringe  of  intervale,  but  mostly  of  a  j 
width  of  many  rods,  of  peaty  soil,  aggregating,  not  j 
less  than  five  hundred  acress.    This  meadow-land  of 
itself  was  a  prize  in  the  eyes  of  the  first  settlers,  j 
These  brooks,  bordered  by  such  extensive  natural  I 
clearings,  had  a  value  then   Unit   to-day  we  can 
scarcely  realize.    Rowley  had  none  of  these  fresh  j 
meadows  at  «>r  near  the  town.    The  "  large  accommo-  | 
dations"  offered  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachu-  , 
setts  Bay  to  Mr.  Ezekiel  Rogers  and  his  company  in  J 
the  winter  of  3 033  included  these  especially  valuable 
lands  in  the  territory  now  known   as  Georgetown.  1 
The  location  was  accepted,  however,  without  any 
definite  knowledge  of  the  land  of  the  interior.  Neigh-  | 
bors  near  enough  for  aid  and  assistance  w  hen  needed,  | 
with  land  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  plantation, 
was  one  requisite;  another  was  water  communication  i 
with  Boston.     Both  were  included  in  the  offered  j 
grant.    All  the  seaboard  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  i 
had  been  already  occupied. 

Between  Newbury,  a  compact  little  village  of  four 
<>r  five  years'  growth,  nut  far  from  the  entrance  to  the  ' 
river  Parker,  and  Ipswich,  already  a  plant  of  strength  i 
and  vigor,  having  watchful  friends  at  court,  was  a  j 
nearly  level  tract  of  three  or  more  miles  in  width,  and 
at  Boston  was  probably  not  under-tood  to  be  included 
in  the  privileges  of  the  already-established  towns.  I 
near  the  doors  of  both  towns  this  pleasant  locality  ; 
became  familiar  to  those  who  journeyed  from  Ipswich  j 
to  Newbury  to  and  fro;  and  as  the  limits  of  the  two  I 
towns  may  not  have  been  very  carefully  drawn,  a  I 
few  settlers,  more  adventurous  or  selfish  than  their  ! 
associates,  had  opened  up  their  little  clearings,  and 
it  is  probable  had  settled  here. 

The  winter  of  1038  and  1639,  the  first  winter  of 
Mr.  Rogers  and  his  twenty  families  in  New  England,  j 
was  spent  in  Salem,  and  was  one  of  suspense  and  un-  | 
certainty.    The  original  company  numbered  perhaps, 
one  hundred  persons.    One  hundred  and  twenty  pas-  ' 


sengers  was  the  limit  at  this  time  by  colonial  law  for 
a  vessel  of  two  hundred  tons  burden. 

Mr.  Rogers,  according  to  Johnson,  had  given 
Messrs.  Eaton  and  Davenport  encouragement,  and 
perhaps  a  partial  promise,  that  he  would  join  them  in 
the  Connecticut  colony,  and  some  of  the  company 
having  relatives  there,  as  Matthew  Boyes  it  is  known 
had,  a  party  were  sent  around  to  investigate  and 
report. 

A  disturbed  feeling  having  for  some  time  existed  in 
the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  at  the  widespread 
movement  toward  emigration  to  Connecticut,  by 
planters  already  settled  in  Watcrtown  and  other 
places,  the  officials  were  led  to  make  strenuous  efforts 
to  retain  the  new  arrivals,  and  special  inducements 
were  offered. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  well  known  to  the  Puritans,  both 
here  and  in  England,  as  a  man  of  marked  ability  and 
high  moral  worth,  and  to  secure  him  and  his  company, 
some  of  whom  were  men  of  education  and  perhaps  of 
fortune,  and  all  of  the  best  material  for  the  building 
of  the  State,  was  a  work  which  promised  good  returns. 
Those  who  were  already  settled  in  these  infant  colo- 
nies were  anxiously  looking  for  emigrants.  Men  and 
women  of  any  rank  or  station  were  welcomed,  who,  to 
maintain  a  pure  faith,  were  ready  to  forswear  all  that 
England,  with  the  ease  and  pomp  of  the  State  Church, 
could  oiler.  More  than  once  had  the  General  Court 
ordered  public  thanksgiving  for  the  "  arrival  of  pier- 
sons  of  special  use  and  quality,"  and  for  "sale  arrival 
of  ships  and  many  passengers."  No  mere  adventurers 
were  wanted;  no  schismatics;  these  were  returned 
from  whence  they  came,  and  shipmasters  warned, 
under  penalty,  not  to  repeat  the  offence. 

Some  rivalry  is  manifest  toward  Connecticut,  prob- 
ably of  a  fairly  friendly  nature;  but  as  regards  Mr. 
Rogers  and  his  company  with  that  colony,  the 
inducements  to  remain  were  presented  so  forcibly 
that  on  the  return  of  the  party  sent  for  investigation, 
a  definite  settlement  was  made,  and  the  location  for 
the  plantation  fixed.  An  >ther  moving  cause  for  the 
intense  pressure  used  to  keep  them  within  the  limits 
of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  was  the  knowledge  that 
this  little  company  were  but  the  pioneers  of  a  grand 
exodus  of  "  many  persons  of  quality  in  England,  who 
depended  on  Mr.  Rogers  to  choose  a  lit  place  for 
them."  The  privations  of  the  earlier  settlers  had  in 
a  degree  parsed;  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton, as  has  been  said,  was  occupied  and  gradually 
becoming  cleared;  roads  opened  from  one  town  to 
another;  the  foundations  of  a  college  laid,  and  a  per- 
manent occupation  of  the  country  assured.  Mr,  Ro- 
gers had  confidential  relations  with  families  of  influ- 
ence in  England  ;  he  came  here  as  their  trusted  agent, 
and,  in  consequence,  these  especially  "  large  accom- 
modations" were  granted  him,  with  the  fond  antici- 
pation that  at  an  early  day  many  others  would  follow. 
These  families  of  wealth  and  quality,  whoever  they 
were,  will  perhaps  never  be  known  by  us,  and  their 
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names  are  now  locked  in  oblivion.  Late  researches 
in  England  by  Mr.  Waters,  of  Salem,  however,  show 
intimate  personal  relations  between  the  family  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  immediate  family  of  Mr. 
Rogers,  and  possibly  they  might  be  traced  from  this 
distinguished  point. 

The  conflict  between  the  Cavalier  and  Roundhead 
soon  raged  madly,  and  thoughts  of  a  voluntary  exile 
to  New  England,  for  peace  of  conscience,  gave  place 
to  hymns  of  triumph  at  home.  The  rise  of  the  Com- 
mons,— the  people;  a  change  of  a  kind  such  as  the 
world  never  saw  before;  a  king  at  the  tribunal  of  the 
people.  Like  the  image  seen  in  vision  by  the  Eastern 
monarch,  unfortunately  part  was  of  iron  and  part 
clay;  yet  truly  a  mighty  work  was  accomplished, 
which  the  world  will  never  forget.  All  this  stopped 
emigration,  as  in  a  moment;  and  " Mr.  Ezekiel  Ro- 
gers' plantation"  is  believed  to  have  closed  the  period 
by  which  emigrants  came  here  for  settlement,  as  an 
organized  body,  before  leaving  England. 

In  the  spring  of  1(539,  Mr.  Rogers  and  the  new 
planters,  their  pinnace  laden  with  the  household 
beginnings  of  a  new  republic,  anchored  at  the  place 
designated  for  the  plantation.  Eight  hundred  pounds 
were  expended  to  buy  the  claims  of  the  few  who  had 
preceded  them.  Thomas  Nelson,  the  deputy,  sur- 
veyor, road  locator,  and  the  agent  of  the  Colonial 
government  in  settling  boundary  lines,  gave  of  his 
wealth  to  establish  the  plantation,  and  in  his  will, 
nine  years  later,  dated  in  England,  where  he  was  at 
the  time,  perhaps  there  to  receive  the  estate  of  an 
elder  brother,  killed  at  Marston  Moor,  refers  to 
"goodman  Seatchwell"  (Shatswell  of  Ipswich),  to 
whom  he  "  payd  eleven  pounds  &  seventeen  pounds" 
for  "his  fferme,"  probably  one  of  the  settlers  who 
preceded  them. 

Clearing  land,  seed-sowing,  the  erection  of  a  meet- 
ing-house, and  also  several  common  houses  for  shelter, 
occupied  their  first  year.  These  common  houses  were 
the  homes  of  the  two  hundred  or  more  settlers  for 
perhaps  three  years.  The  lands  were  held  and  culti- 
vated in  commonalty,  for  at  least  that  length  of  time. 

Now  begins  the  struggle  for  the  means  of  living. 
The  dependence  on  the  yearly  harvest  for  existence, 
until  the  crops  of  the  next  season  were  gathered,  is 
an  impressive  feature,  both  of  colonial  and  town 
legislation.  Rarely  any  surplus  carried  over,  the 
pressing  need  of  husbanding  all  their  resources,  is 
seen  from  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  this  planta- 
tion ;  and  this  was  but  a  type  of  every  other. 

The  General  Court  passed  a  law  requiring  the 
inspection  of  corn,  to  see  that  none  of  a  quality  lit  lor 
human  food  is  heedlessly  fed  to  animals.  Here  at 
the  outset,  with  a  wise  foresight,  a  community-system 
was  established,  where  careful  watch-care  could  be 
had,  the  true  spirit  of  socialism  made  imperative,  and 
all  waste  and  selfishness  prevented. 

Here  was  a  true  paternal  government,  and  the  result 
was  a  most  symmetrical  system.    Streets  were  located 


and  lot-laying,  with  a  care  and  exactness  such  as  but 
few,  if  any,  other  town  in  New  England  had.  With- 
out change  or  alteration,  those  streets  exist  to-day. 
and  the  same  careful  system  of  lot-laying  was  inher- 
ited by  the  descendants  of  the  lirst  settler.-*,  as  will  be 
seen  in  all  town  action  on  the  division  of  lots,  down 
to  a  late  day. 

In  the  fall  of  1639,  the  plantation  was  incorporated, 
and  "Mr.  Ezechi :  Rogers'  plantation  shalbee  called 
Rowley."  No  controversy  or  war  of  words,  as  in  this 
day;  but  positive,  immediate  action.  Having  a  lim- 
ited harvest  that  year,  the  General  Court  granted  ex- 
emption from  taxation  in  1040,  because,  says  the 
statute,  "of  their  hindrance  in  planting." 

When  they  forsook  their  common  houses,  it  was  to 
occupy  humble  family  homes,  but  located  so  near 
each  other  that  close  communal  relations  must  for 
some  time  have  continued  to  prevail. 

With  roofs  covered  with  thatch,  there  was  at  all 
times  great  danger  from  lire,  and  one  early  town 
ordinance  called  for  ladders  of  a  certain  length  for 
every  house.  But  it  is  with  the  backwoods  with 
which  we  have  to  do. 

When  the  first  explorations  of  their  territory  in 
the  interior  took  place,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
tell.  Naturally,  on  arrival,  curiosity  would  be 
awakened  to  know  what  the  country  eight  miles 
from  the  settlement  had  that  was  of  immediate 
value  to  them.  It  was  theirs,  of  that  they  were 
assured  by  a  satisfactory  title,  a  grant  from  the 
Government  of  Englishmen.  No  sagamore  had  as  yet 
asserted  his  claim,  as  was  done  at  a  later  day.  The 
Indians  who  were  here  were  evidently  a  dwindling 
race,  and  so  little  regarded  that  probably  because 
of  the  annoyance,  at  about  this  time,  the  sagamore 
of  Agawam  was  forbidden  by  Colonial  law,  to  en- 
ter a  white  man's  house.  Curiosity  would,  of  course, 
be  excited  by  a  tramp  through  the  dense  wood- 
growth  up  the  hill  now  called  Prospect,  and  from 
the  summit  of  that  hill,  on  seeing  the  delightful  and 
unlooked-for  view,  one  would  then  very  naturally  give 
to  iho  hill  the  name  it  has  always  borne,  and  then 
looking  westward,  see  our  Georgetown  hill,  with  its 
top  cleared  and  barren  of  trees.  Conspicuous  as  it 
must  have  been,  encircled  everywhere  by  forest, 
how  naturally  would  the  word  Baldpate  spring  to  the 
lips,  and  ever  after  this  hill  bear  this  peculiar 
name. 

Besides  these  first  attempts  to  get  a  clue  to  the 
secrets  of  the  wilderness  came  eager  questionings  of 
their  Newbury  and  Ipswich  neighbors.  Dummer  and 
Spencer,  of  Newbury,  had  gone  up  Parker  River  to 
the  falls  in  1(335,  and  had  the  right  granted  to  erect  a 
mill.  Two  years  later  the  attention  at  Boston  was 
turned  toward  "  Shaweshin,  to  see  whether  or  not 
it  be  a  fitt  place  for  a  plantacon."  This  settlement 
was  not  granted,  however,  until  1641,  and  then  to 
the  town  of  Cambridge  on  certain  conditions. 

As  soon  as  settlements  were  contemplated,  there 
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may  have  been  those  who  were  bound  to  know  for 
themselves  whether  "Shaweshin  was  ritt  for  habita- 
tion,'' and  Newbury  men  crossed  what  is  now  George- 
town. The  opening  of  roads  is  always  an  important 
work  in  new  countries.  Most  of  the  towns  were 
summoned  by  the  General  Court,  once  and  again, 
for  their  delinquencies  in  the  neglect  of  the  high- 
ways. 

The  first  roads  for  Rowley  to  attend  to  were  with 
Newbury  and  Ipswich,  and  the  law  required  highways 
to  be  opened,  of  six,  eight  and  ten  rods  width,  to  avoid 
marsh  and  miry  spots.  Early  in  the  year  1640  the 
need  of  accurate  knowledge  of  their  grant  led  to  a 
sufficiently  careful  survey  of  the  western  boundary, 
now  the  Bradford  and  Boxford  lines,  to  show  that 
the  eight  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  meeting- 
house in  Rowley  would  not  reach  for  two  or  more 
miles,  the  boundary  line  between  Rowley  and  Cochi- 
tawick,  that  Mr.  Rogers  claimed  he  and  his  planta- 
tion were  entitled  to.  Mr.  Rogers  pressed  his  claim 
for  this  land  ."upon  Merrimack,  near  Cochitawick," 
with  such  tenacity,  that,  after  some  hesitation,  his 
wishes  were  granted,  and  the  first  step  was  taken  for 
a  corrected  line  between  Rowley  and  Andover,  that 
fixed  the  boundary  quite  eleven  miles  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  village  at  Rowley.  This  action  of  the  court 
was  at  the  October  session  of  that  year. 

The  survey  and  running  of  the  eight  mile  direct 
line  from  the  meeting-house  towards  the  western 
bounds,  if  carefully  done,  must  have  led  directly 
across  the  central  part  of  the  tract  now  Georgetown. 

The  experience  of  Thomas  Nelson  would  probably 
designate  him  for  the  work,  and  yet  inaccurate,  per- 
haps, at  the  best,  for  complaints  of  defects  in  the  run- 
ning of  town  lines  were  constantly  coming  before  the 
General  Court.  These  defects  are  explained  when  we 
consider  that  the  lines  ran  through  forest  and  bog 
rough  and  untraveled.  Compensation  for  a  prior 
grant  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  acres  to  Governor  En- 
dicott,  and  found  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  grant 
to  Mr.  Rogers,  was  one  cause  of  a  change  of  boundary, 
beyond  the  eight  mile  limit  into  the  interior.  Besides,  I 
the  original  grant  of  May  13,  1G40,  declared  the 
bounds  in  the  other  direction  to  be  a ''  cross-line  diam- 
eter from  Ipswich  Ryver  to  Merrimack  Ryver." 

Had  this  been  adhered  to  it  would  have  included 
most  of  the  New  Meadows,  now  Topsfield,  and  per- 
haps also  the  country  of  the  Wills-hill  men,  in  Mid- 
dleton,  a  district  which  seems  to  have  been  conceded 
to  these  settlements  without  controversy,  at  an  early 
date.  Perhaps,  with  Endicott,  they  could  also  lay 
claim  to  prior  grants.  The  concession  of  all  this  tract, 
bordering  on  the  " Ipswich  Ryver,"  when  the  boun- 
daries of  the  grant  were  so  definitely  and  clearly 
stated,  was  also  compensated  for  by  this  extension 
westward. 

Most  of  the  grants  of  that  day,  private  or  corporate, 
were  loosely  drawn,  with  but  a  vague  and  indefinite 
idea  of  the  geographical  situation  of  the  locality,  and 


disputes  in  consequence  were  rife  for  a  long  time 
afterward.  Salem  had  as  its  grant  all  the  country,  from 
Ipswich  River  to  the  sea  on  one  side,  Rowley,  all  be- 
tween- this  river  and  Merrimack  on  the  other.  In 
1639  these  were  adjoining  towns  by  Colonial  action, 
but  how  few  in  Essex  County  realize  it  to-day.  This 
Rowley  territory,  thus  parting  Ipswich  and  Newbury, 
turned  both  at  the  right  and  left,  a  few  miles  from  the 
sea,  effectually  closing  to  both  towns  any  exten- 
sion of  growth  in  the  interior,  and  doubled  in  area 
both  of  those  towns  combined.  At  the  rapidity  with 
which  emigrants  had  been  flocking  here  for  years,  and 
towns  becoming  incorporated  at  that  time,  such  "  large 
accommodations  "  were  unquestionably  given  to  the 
Rowley  grantees,  to  be  held  in  reserve  for  the  large 
number  who  were  expected  to  follow  Mr.  Bogers. 


CHAPTER  LI. 
GEOItGETO  VVN  — ( Cont  in  ued) . 

Y.A  RLIEST  LAND-GRANTS  AND  PIONEEE  SETTLEMENTS. 

Twelve  years  after  the  readjustment  of  the  western 
boundary,  Francis  Parrot,  the  town  clerk  of  Rowley, 
entered  in  the  book  of  records,  under  date  1652,  this 
town  action,  viz.  :  Thomas  Mighill  has  granted 
"twenty-three  Akers  at  the  place  called  the  pen, 
where  young  eattell  were  formerly  kept."  The  land 
was  said  to  adjoin  Mr.  Humphrey  Rainers'  land,  per- 
haps not  attached,  but  near  by.  This  was  stated, 
evidently  to  make  the  record  clear.  Also  laid  out 
"Fifteen  Akers  meadow  commonly  called  Spruce 
meadow,  and  formerly  in  the  possession  of  John 
Brocklebank." 

The  above  is  the  first  record  on  the  town  books, 
having  a  reference  to  the  territory,  now  the  town  of 
Georgetown. 

Thomas  Mighill,  who  began  at  this  early  day,  to 
show  his  intentions  of  making  a  permanent  settle- 
ment in  this  part  of  the  town,  was  very  prominent  in 
the  affairs  of  the  church  and  the  town  of  Rowley 
from  the  beginning,  and  was  elected  deacon  in  De- 
cember, 1639.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth 
for  the  time,  had  many  household  furnishings  brought 
from  England,  of  which  one  heavy,  leather-seated 
chair,  now  owned  by  some  of  his  descendants  in 
the  family  of  the  writer,  is  said  to  be  a  part.  Mr. 
Mighill  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  interests  of 
the  town,  was  active  and  useful.  His  death  was  un- 
timely, occurring  March  14,  1664-65.  Had  he  lived, 
he  would  probably  have  made  an  extensive  clearing 
here  at  an  early  day.  His  will  in  the  possession  of 
Chas.  P.  Mighill,  of  Rowley,  is  an  interesting  docu- 
ment. Mr.  C.  P.  Mighill  and  brother,  who  are  direct 
descendants  through  Stephen,  the  youngest  son  of 
Thomas  (as  are  all  of  the  name  or  lineage  in  this 
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vicinity),  own  and  reside,  upon  the  original  lot  on 
Wethersneld  Street  in  Rowley,  laid  out  to  Mighill  in 
1643,  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  An- 
other fact  worthy  of  mention,  is,  that  this  lot  in 
Georgetown  at  the  pen  land,  has  heen  in  the  family 
of  the  present  owner,  Mr.  Humphrey  Nelson  (a  lineal 
descendant  through  a  great-granddaughter  of  Stephen), 
for  many  years.  Not  long  after  it  was  laid  out,  a 
part  of  it  was  fenced,  and  styled  a  lield.  This  was 
done  either  by  the  first  grantee,  or  Thomas,  the 
eldest  son.  In  this  record,  is  the  first  mention  of  the 
herding  of  the  young  cattle  on  this  common  land. 
Pen  Brook  constantly  referred  to,  in  the  land  convey- 
ances and  allotments  of  the  first  hundred  years,  was 
the  westerly  hounds  of  one  piece  of  meadow,  laid  out 
at  this  time.  This  is  near  Union  Cemetery.  The 
pasturing  of  the  young  stock  in  these  upper  commons, 
began,  no  doubt,  some  years  before,  and  had  become 
the  established  practice.  Herdsmen  were  sent  to  give 
the  care  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  cattle  and 
sheep.  A  little  later,  in  a  descriptive  record,  is  this, 
1001 :  "Adjoyning  vnto  the  s'1  Land  at  the  end  where 
the  pen  house  stood." 

There  was,  it  is  probable,  good  pasturage  here,  for 
while  the  country  generally  was  heavily  timbered,  no 
doubt,  much  of  the  area  was  free  from  shrub  growth  | 
and  underbrush,  the  result  of  the  fires  set  by  tbe  In- 
dians, when  grasses,  of  course,  would  start  up  abund- 
antly. This  firing  of  the  weeds  and  valueless  growth 
continued  later  on. 

In  the  list  of  the  charges  for  the  town  of  Rowley 
for  the  year  1666,  is  this:  "  Left. Samuel  Brock le bank 
for  burning  ye  young  cattle  walk,  5  shillings."  This 
is  the  first  record  for  town  labor  in  Georgetown. 

The  pen  house  had  been  moved  further  up.  The 
land  spoken  of  was  sold  in  1661,  "to  John  Broekle- 
bank,  by  the  men  appointed  to  sell  Land,  to  pay  the 
Legacy  to  Ipswich  Rogers,"  the  record  rather  curtly 
says.    One  of  the  conditions  of  Mr.  E/.ekiel  Roger's 
will  was,  that  the  church  and  town  of  Rowley,  on  the 
receipt  of  the  bulk  of  his  property,  were  to  pay  eight- 
score  pounds  in  country  pay,  to  his  nephew,  E/.ekiel  | 
Rogers,  of  Ipswich,  two  years  after  the  testator's  | 
death.    Mr.  Rogers  died  January  2{>,  1661,  and  this  | 
land  was  by  order  of  the  town  sold  soon  after.  This 
same  John  Brocklebauk,  was  the  youngest  sou  of 
Jane,  a  widow,  who  with  her  two  sons,  Samuel  the 
eldest  being  a  boy  of  eight,  were  among  the  original 
Rowley  company. 

The  Spruce  meadow  may  have  been  at  what  is  now 
known  as  such,  south  of  the  Hilliard  place  on  North 
Street,  and  yet  it  seems  a  question  whether  at  that 
early  period,  any  land  in  that  locality  had  been  en- 
tered. 

One  fact  seems  apparent,  that  the  earliest  move- 
ment for  a  settlement  of  Georgetown,  was  east  of  Pen 
Brook,  on  Mr.  Humphrey  Nelson's  farm,  and  in  that 
locality  on  East  Main  Street.  The  upland  along  the 
Rocky  hills,  with  the  meadows  southerly,  was  the 


first  to  be  laid  out.  That  extensive  tract  of  meadow 
along  Pen  Brook  to  its  source,  had  been  explored  at  as 
early  a  date  as  cattle  had  been  herded,  and  at  some  time 
prio?  to  1652,  a  grant  was  made  to  Elder  Humphrey 
Rainer,  of  at  least,  most  of  the  land  from  Lake 
Raynor  for  some  distance  down,  and  possibly  nearly 
to  the  pen-land,  All  the  deeds  given  in  what  is  now 
South  Georgetown  as  late  as  seventy-five  years  after- 
wards, which  have  as  a  boundary  these  meadows  along 
Pen  Brook,  describe  these  pieces  of  meadow  as  the 
"Elder's,"  or  "Elder  Rainer"  meadow.  It  can  be 
safely  said  that  this  worthy  member  of  a  family,  noted 
in  the  early  church  annals  of  New  England,  was  the 
first  landholder  in  South  Georgetown,  and  probably 
in  the  town. 

In  describing  the  land  laid  out  to  Mighill,  it  seems 
to  have  been  well  understood  at  the  time  where  the 
Rainer  meadows  were.  It  was  comparatively  easy  to 
secure  pasturage  and  protection  for  the  farmer's 
herds  through  the  summer,  but  with  so  little  un- 
cleared land  and  the  entire  human  food-supply  of  all 
dependent  on  the  harvest  from  the  land  they  had 
slowly  and  laboriously  cleared,  the  hay  from  the 
Rainer  meadows  was  carefully  secured  and  carted  to 
Rowley.  The  improvement  of  their  highways  began 
to  be  necessary  ;  in  1661,  says  the  record,  of  a  ten 
acre  lot  of  land  laid  out  to  John  Brocklebank;  that, 
"The  Town  hath  secured  a  sufficient  and  convenient 
highway  for  driving  cattle  and  carts,  as  they  may 
have  occasion  to  make  use  of  it."  The  value  of  the 
hay  from  the  salt  marshes,  tradition  says  was  not  un- 
derstood by  the  Rowley  people,  until  a  bull  lost  from 
the  settlement  in  the  autumn  was  caught  in  the 
spring  after  a  winter  of  grazing  on  the  marsh  grasses 
in  such  tine  condition,  that  ever  after,  these  lands 
were  regarded  as  their  most  valuable  treasure. 

The  land,  both  upland  and  meadow,  now  owned  by 
S.  K.  Herrick,  has  by  the  elderly  people  until  lately, 
been  called  the  Rainer  land  or  meadow.  The  pond 
in  Boxford,  at  the  foot  of  Baldpate  Hill,  had  the 
name  of'1  Elders  "  in  the  documents  of  the  early  period, 
but  later  as"  Elders,  or  Baldpate,"  finally  as  "Baldpate." 
It  seeins,  however,  like  nothing  more  than  justice  to 
an  honored  name  in  the  early  history  of  Rowley,  one 
who  served  as  deputy  in  1649,  and  especially  in  the 
fact,  that  he  was  the  original  owner  of  the  lands  bor- 
dering this  brook,  so  noted  a  locality  in  the  early 
history  of  Georgetown,  to  perpetuate  his  name  here 
by  giving  this  pond  the  permanent  name  of  Lake 
Raynor.  The  earliest  name  the  plain  now  known  as 
"Marlborough"  had,  was  "Elders  Plain,"  named  for 
this  same  Humphrey  Rainer.  It  disappears  as  a  Row- 
ley name  eariy  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  except 
to  a  few  who  make  local  history  a  study,  has  become 
unknown  and  as  though  it  had  never  existed  there. 
A  very  sad  and  pathetic  story  is  revealed,  where  Jachin 
Rayncr,  a  nephew,  about  the  year  1700,  petitions  for 
right  to  convey  land  in  the  interest  of  a  son,  who  as 
a  confirmed  invalid,  needed  support.    This  land  thus 
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deeded  was  in  the  middle  commons,  at  some  point 
west  of  Muddy  Brook.  Jachin  was  a  Rowley  tanner 
and  figures  prominently  for  a  time.  Rev.  John  Ray- 
ner,  a  brother  of  Elder  Humphrey,  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, England,  was  the  second  minister  of  Ply- 
mouth, Mass.,  dying  in  Dover,  X.  H.  He  and  Mat- 
thew Boyes.  of  Rowley,  married  sisters.  They  were 
ladies  from  a  family  of  distinction  in  England. 

From  a  grant  of  land  to  Samuel  Brocklebank  of 
seventy-five  acres  in  16G1,  there  were  fifty,  the  record 
states,  which  was  purchased  of  William  Hobson's 
widow,  who  before  marriage  was  Anne  Raiuer,  a 
daughter  of  Humphrey  Rainer;  the  balance  was  his 
own  lot  and  land  previously  belonging  to  Matthew 
Boyes,  who  was  as  we  have  seen  also  connected  with 
the  Rainor  family. 

These  records  show  the  influence  of  the  Rainers 
in  the  earliest  times,  and  the  intimate  connection, 
which  the  family  in  its  various  branches  had  with 
the  earliest  history  of  Georgetown. 

This  piece  of  upland  so  early  secured  by  Samuel 
Brocklebank,  was  situated  easterly  of  Elm  Street,  ex- 
tending southerly  nearly  to  South  Georgetown,  the 
locality  known  at  a  later  day  as  Pairface  plain.  The 
record  says  this  land  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
highway,  where  cattle  used  to  go  over  the  brook  to 
the  pen  land,  laid  out  to  Thomas  Mighill ;  the  west- 
erly side  of  the  tract  adjoined  a  highway  leading  to 
Andover;  Pen  Brook  along  the  east,  and  extending 
unto  Mr.  H.  Rainer's  land.  This  Andover  road  was 
unquestionably  at  that  time  the  way  for  Newbury 
and  Rowley  settlers  to  visit  the  Rowley  Village  (now 
Boxford)  people,  also  the  settlement  on  the  Shawshin, 
then  Andover. 

Several  families  had  already  settled  in  Boxford  ;  a 
road  by  order  of  the  General  Court,  had  been  opened 
from  Ipswich  to  Andover  several  years  before,  and  to 
connect  with  that  along  Elm  Street,  the  earliest 
road  opened  through  what  is  now  part  of  Georgetown. 

East  Main  Street,  from  Marlborough  Village  to  Elm 
Street,  was  as  at  present.  There  was  some  change  at  El  m 
Street,  the  record  referring  to  a  highway  now  in  use, 
and  where  it  is  to  run,  but  probably  essentially  the 
name.  Leaving  Elm,  this  old  way  passed  along  Brook 
Street,  crossing  Central,  into  Chaplin's  Court,  and  over 
Eairface  plain  to  Mrs.  W.  M.  Shutes'  on  Xelson  Street 
(known  years  after  as  Eairface  highway),  and  along 
Nelson  Street,  to  the  residence  of  Messrs.  Patton  and 
Metcalf,  in  Boxford.  About  thirty  years  later  Thom- 
as Palmer,  had  land  set  oft'  to  him,  described  as 
extending  on  one  side,  from  "  Elders  pond  to  ye  old 
high  way  from  Andover  to  Newbury,  on  ye  south 
side  of  ye  bald  hills;  which  was  a  continuation  of 
this  ancient  road,  and  crossed  the  Patton  and  Met- 
calf farm  to  connect  with  the  Ipswich  and  Andover 
road.  This  seventy-five  acres  of  land  of  Samuel 
Brocklebank's,  also  included  the  present  homestead  of 
Melvin  G.  Spofi'ord,  upon  which  a  house  was  built  soon 
after. 


The  present  mansion-like  dwelling-house  of  Mr. 
Spofford  is,  in  part,  at  least,  unquestionably  very  an- 
cient, and  tradition  has  it  that  some  portion  of  the 
original  house,  probably  the  westerly  front,  is  in- 
cluded in  this. 

In  Humphrey  Rainer,  Thomas  Mighill,  Samuel 
and  John  Brocklebank,  we  have  the  pioneers  who 
opened  for  settlement,  the  town  of  Georgetown.  At 
about  this  time,  the  country  west  of  the  Pen  Brook, 
including  all  that  territory  which  in  H!85  was  incor- 
porated as  Boxford,  was  known  as  "Village  lands."  Not 
long  before,  in  1G49,  measures  had  been  taken  for  a 
settlement,  in  that  part  of  Rowley  situated  on  the 
Merrimae  River.  These  lands  became  at  once  known 
as  "Merrimae  lands,"  and  the  division  made  between 
what  was  later  known  as  the  Village  lands.  The  set- 
tlement had  the  name  of  "  Rowley  Village  on  the 
Merrimae,"  for  a  time,  but  in  167o,  was  incorporated 
as  Bradford. 

Boxford  for  some  time  had  been  known  simply  as 
Rowley  Village,  and  so  continued,  even  after  it  had 
received  its  corporate  name.  Zacchcus  Gould,  of 
Topsfield,  the  ancestor  of  all  the  Goulds  originating 
in  this  locality,  comes  prominently  before  us  in  con- 
nection with  Georgetown's  early  history,  at  a  period 
soon  after  lo'oO.  From  the  vast  land  grants  which  he 
held,  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  something  of  the 
spirit  of  a  land  speculator  and  grabber.  By  some  un- 
known parties  he  had  been  employed  as  an  agent  to> 
purchase  lands,  and  an  extensive  tract  of  not  less  than 
three  thousand  acres,  including  nearly  all  of  George- 
town west  of  Pen  Brook,  was  for  some  consideration, 
secured  to  him.  Circumstances  preventing  its  dis- 
posal, to  the  parties  for  whom  it  was  intended,  it  was 
sold  to  Joseph  Jewett,  of  Rowley,  as  a  deed  on  record 
says,  "  for  eighty  od  pounds."  It  further  says,  that 
this  was  "one  sixt  part  of  village  land  belonging  to 
Rowley,  which  the  sayd  Gould  bought  of  Jewett." 
Carelessly  estimated,  this  evidently  was  the  tract  pre- 
viously named.  Gould  adds  to  the  above,  "  As  alsoe, 
the  one  half  of  village  land,  which  1,  the  sayd  Zac- 
chcus Gould,  bought  of  Mr.  EzeRiol  Rogers  &  Mat- 
thew Boyes."  This  was  dated  July  2,  1GC1,  and  Mr. 
Jewett  had  died  February  26th  of  the  same  year. 
Jewett  had  doubtless  been  the  representative  of  the 
town  of  Rowley,  in  confirming  the  grants  of  Village 
lands. 

There  are  several  deeds  on  record,  of  these  original 
grants  to  Peabody,  Bigsbye,  Stiles,  Gould,  Dorman 
and  others,  bearing  dates  from  May  to  July,  1GG1, 
and  in  each  the  grantors  are  Philip  Nelson  and  oth- 
er.-*, as  the  executors  of  Mr.  Jewett,  who  probably  died 
suddenly,  as  the  wording  of  each  is,  '  he  having  de- 
parted this  life  before  a  legal  assurance  was  made." 

It  was  necessary  that  this  claim,  which  Gould  had 
upon  what  is  now  Georgetown,  should  be  closed,  and  on 
the  same  date,  July  2,  1661,  we  find  Jewett's  execu- 
tors, doubtless  by  authority  of  the  town  of  Rowley, 
selling  Gould  two-sixths  parts  village  land  in  Box- 
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ford;  the  previous  day  Stiles  and  Reddington  having 
had  their  lauds  conveyed.  From  the  action  of  the 
town  of  Rowley  December  20,  165S,  more  than  two 
veal's  before,  it  would  seem  that  Jewett  had  a  claim 
upon  this  three  thousand  acre  tract  at  that  time. 
As  a  persuasive  to  yield  his  claim, 

"  It  lets  Agreed  ami  Yon  ted  at  a  general  and  Leagull  tuwne  uniting, 
that  Mr.  Joseph  Jewit,  Should  have  a  thousand  Acres  of  Land  inyc 
North,  beyond  ye  FJaseltines  part of  yo  thousand,  in  exchange  of  Three 
thousand  Acres  of  Land,  which  is  to  be  laid  out  as  conveniently  as  can 
bee,  for  ye  Town  of  Rowley,  in  ye  village  land  about  ye  bahl  hills,  and 
he  to  have  forty  Acres  of  Mcdow,  as  conveniently  as  can  beo  with  yo 
towns  laud." 

This  town  action  towards  liquidating  Mr.  Jewett's 
claim  (however  his  claim  was  founded),  began  t<> 
look  like  an  attempt  for  a  settlement.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  proposition  was  accepted  at  the  time ;  il 
it  was,  then  the  action  of  Gould  with  the  executors, 
the  July  after  Jewett's  death,  was  in  the  form  of  an 
acquittance  to  any  claim  he  had  on  this  famous  tract, 
so  tossed  about  in  shuttlecock  fashion.  Perhaps,  in 
tho-e  early  days,  having  hopes  that  a  more  speedy 
settlement  of  the  wilderness  would  follow,  special 
privileges  were  granted  to  such  as  Jewett  and  Gould, 
that  they  might  be  encouraged  to  Stimulate  and  has- 
ten emigration,  in  the  villages  along  the  sea,  there 
was  doubtless  a  fixed  timorousness,  from  fear  of  prowl- 
ing Indians;  and  settlers  in  the  interior  gave  a  sense 
of  protection,  and  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  safe- 
guard. 

The  colonial  laws  forbidding  persons  journeying 
alone,  receiving  Indians  into  the  houses  of  the  colo- 
nists, and  similar  enactments,  whether  from  a  troubled 
conscience,  because  of  known  wrong  in  dealing  with 
the  Indian,  or  whatever  the  cause,  all  show  a  sense 
of  lurking  danger.  To  the  herdsmen  in  their  loneli- 
ness at  the  pen-house  on  the  rocky  hills,  there  must 
have  been  fear  in  a  special  manner  continually  with 
them,  not  probably  from  their  aboriginal  neighbors 
ofPentucket  and  Agawam,  but  from  the  unsubjected 
tribes  of  the  wilderness  beyond.  Wild  and  ferocious 
beasts,  and  possibly  savage  men,  made  every  sense 
alert,  and  their  life  bete  certainly  was  no  holiday  task. 
The  nights  may  not  have  altogether  been  spent  here, 
but  the  days  most  assuredly  were. 

While  harvesting  the  hay  on  the  Kainer  meadow 
one  can  imagine  their  watchfulness  and  their  thoughts 
of  probable  danger.  The  frequent  stories  of  frontier 
life  are  of  deatli  from  the  Indian  arrow  or  bullet, 
while  at  work  haying  in  the  meadows.  When  the  men 
of  every  household  were  ordered  to  have  their  mus- 
kets with  them  while  in  the  meeting-house  on  the 
Lord's  or  lecture  days,  there  was  fear  of  a  subtle 
enemy,  and  how  numerous  and  powerful  they  had  no 
possible  means  of  knowing.  We,  to-day,  know  that 
they  were  but  comparatively  few  in  number,  but  their 
methods  of  warfare  were  such  that  imagination  vastly 
magnified  the  numbers  of  the  foe  ami  greatly  in- 
creased the  timorousness  and  alarm.  Besides,  in  •spite 
of  continual  colonial  restriction   against  supplying 


the  Indians  with  arms  or  ammunition,  there  were 
from  the  first,  those  who  withdrawing  from  the  set- 
tlements, defied  the  law,  and  living  apart  from  the 
white  man,  fraternized  with  the  Indian  to  the 
Englishman's  fear  and  often  injury. 

At  the  time  the  young  cattle  of  the  Rowley  planters 
were  first  herded  above  Pen  Brook,  on  this  tract,  which 
was  sometimes  called  the  "  Upper  Commons,"  only 
the  few  families  which  were  then  located  at  each  of 
the  plantations,  Pentucket  and  Coehicowick  (Haver- 
hill and  Andover),  shut  off  the  frontier.  All  beyond, 
both  north  and  west,  was  an  untraversed  wilderness. 

At  a  later  day  both  of  these  towns  were  raided,  once 
and  again  by  Indians,  bringing  dismay  and  death  to 
many  a  peaceful  home.  The  locality,  now  George- 
town, was  doubtless  a  favorite  Indian  fishing  ground, 
often  visited.  Many  of  the  rude  Indian  household 
utensils  have  been  turned  up  by  the  plough  near  the 
brooks  and  Parker  River,  and  also  at  a  distance 
from  them;  by  the  shores  of  the  ponds;  and  in  By- 
field,  near  Warren  Street,  quite  a  large  storehouse  of 
cutting  instruments  and  stone  points  has  been  un- 
covered. Perhaps  more  prolific  fields  for  these  coveted 
relics  of  a  buried  past  than  any  other  are  Parker 
River,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  woolen-mill,  and  the 
southeasterly  slope  of  the  foot-hills  of  Baldpate. 

On  the  warm  sunny  hillsides  near  Baldpate,  which 
are  sheltered  from  the  driving  blasts  of  winter,  the 
race  who  got  the  start  and  came  before  us  had  their 
frequent  camping-ground. 

The  Indian  became  extinct  in  this  immediate  lo- 
cality about  a  century  ago;  the  last  representatives 
were  Papahana,  a  man  who  died  in  Groveland,  and 
another  who  died  at  Captain  George  Jewett  's,  in  Row- 
ley. 

When  our  fathers  first  sawthem  they  were  shrunken 
from  their  former  condition;  perhaps  they  would  have 
rallied  and  evolved  a  partial  civilization  like  their 
New  York  neighbors,  but  it  was  not  to  he.  Another 
race  doubtless  preceded  them,  leaving  only  faint  traces 
behind. 

Professor  Putnam,  the  anthropologist  and  urchfeol- 
ogist,  if  we  mistake  not,  places  (he  period  of  the 
stone  age,  to  which  (he  triangular  stones  found  buried 
deeply  in  the  gravel  belong,  as  pre-historic  and  the 
work  of  a  prior  race;  the  labor  of  man  just  begin- 
ning to  realize  his  position,  his  relations  to  the  ani- 
mal world  around  him,  and  his  undeveloped  power. 
These  peculiar  stones  are  occasionally  fouirdhere,  and 
of  various  sizes,  but  having  similar  outlines.  A  furore 
for  collecting  Indian  curios  was  awakened  here  some 
years  ago,  and  intensified  by  the  Georgetown  Advocate, 
through  its  junior  editor,  H.  N.  Harriman,  Esq.,  who 
is  himself  an  ardent  investigator  and  enthusiastic  col- 
lector. 

Returning  to  the  early  land  grants,  it  is  recorded 
that  March  23,  1651,  Anthony  Crosbie  had  seven  hun- 
dred acres  laid  out;  the  deed  says  near  Elder's  Tond, 
whether  in  Georgetown  or  Boxford  it  is  impossible  to 
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say;  but  in  1672  he  had  seventy  acres  laid  out  in 
Georgetown,  located  somewhere  between  North 
Street  and  [Marlborough,  and  recorded  in  the  Rowley 
book  as  " Crosbie's  farm,"  adjoining  land  of  Francis 
Parrot,  also  Reedy  Meadow,  and  Deacon  Thomas  Mig- 
hill's  land.  A  part  of  this  land  was  in  the  right  of 
Philip  Nelson. 

This  Crosbie  was  the  first  physician  in  Rowley  and 
probably  a  son  of  Cushins  Crosbie,  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Rowley.  Perhaps  his  death  or  the  Indian 
war  of  three  or  four  years  later  prevented  his  settle- 
ment, as  there  is  no  record  of  any  occupancy. 

In  1661,  besides  the  Brocklebank  grant  east  of 
Pen  Brook,  was  an  allotment  of  land,  near  and  on 
the  west  side  of  Pcntiuket  Pond,  to  .Mary,  the  widow 
of  Mr.  Ezekiel  Rogers.  This  lot  was  bounded  on  the 
east  end  by  a  highway  leading  to  Andover,  and  as 
this  highway  was  probably  the  Andover  Street  of  to- 
day, the  lot  must  have  reached  the  town  centre,  and 
included  the  land  between  the  two  ponds,  eastward  to 
the  centre.  Those  who  settled  on  Mrs.  Rogers'  land, 
more  than  half  a  century  afterward,  had  farms  at  sev- 
eral points  on  this  very  tract,  from  above  Pond  Street 
westward  to  beyond  Main  Street.  On  the  south  and 
west  it  was  bounded  by  common  land.  This  was  a 
grant  in  the  interest  of  Tin. mas  Barker  (the  first  hus- 
band of  Mrs.  Rogers),  who  died  in  1650.  It  was  to 
make  his  lot  proportionable  to  the  lower  lots,  and  a 
large  lot  at  this  distance  from  the  town  would  not  ex- 
ceed in  value  a  small  area  there. 

January  22, 1663-64,  another  tract,  containing  three 
hundred  and  seventy  acres,  was  laid  out  to  Mrs. 
Rogers,  also  in  the  right  of  Thomas  Barker.  This 
was  situated  on  the  north  .side  of  the  pond  known  as 
Pentucket,  and  also  on  the  north  side  of  the  brook- 
running  in  and  out  of  the  pond,  westerly  to  the  great 
rock,  and  extending  easterly  to  a  marked  tree,  to 
the  brook  which  "  issueth  out  of  the  pond  runneth 
into  the  Crane  meadow,  so-called." 

At  this  early  day  these  meadows  and  Parker  River 
were  known  as  Crane  Meadows  and  Crane  Brook. 
Probably  the  lot  previously  laid  out  extended  to 
the  south  side  of  Rock  Pond  Brook. 

In  1666  or  L667  the  "Three  thousand  acre"  tract, 
made  public  domain  once  more  by  the  clearance  of 
all  private  claims,  was  laid  out  to  the  town  of  Rowley. 

John  Piekard  and  Ezekiel  Northend,  appointed  by 
Rowley  for  this  important  work,  also  laid  out,  as 
carefully  as  their  appliances  and  the  wildness  of  the 
territory  traver-ed  permitted,  the  balance  of  the  Vil- 
lage land  to  citizens  of  Rowley  and  Rowley  Village. 
This  covered  all  of  the  town  of  Boxford,  excepting 
the  land  already  settled  upon.  The  system  of  divi- 
sional grants  to  individuals  was  based  on  the  size  of 
the  house  lots  as  laid  out  to  the  first  settlers  at  Row- 
ley. In  this  village  land  allotment  some  of  the 
larger  grants  covered  land  previously  laid  out  to  in- 
dividuals, as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Philip  Nelson's  two 
thousand  acres  included    the  meadow  previously 


granted  to  Joseph  Jewett,  which  had  been  allowed  in 
extinguishment  of  his  claim  on  the  Georgetown  three 
thousand  acres. 

As  Mr.  Nelson's  tirM  wife  was  of  the  Jewett 
family,  perhaps  no  difficulty  arose.  Gould  received  a 
large  tract  in  one  corner  of  the  territory,  and  any 
special  claims  he  may  have  had  were,  no  doubt,  satis- 
factorily cancelled.  The  action  by  the  executors  of 
Joseph  Jewett  in  1661,  as  shown  by  the  deeds  on 
record  at  Salein,  were  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  entire 
territory,  confirmed  to  Francis  Peabody,  Thomas 
Dorman,  Robert  Stiles,  Joseph  Bigsbye,  Abraham 
Reddington,  William  Foster  and  Zaccheus  Gould. 
That  these  deeds  were  recognized  as  having  at  least  a 
partial  validity  can  be  .seen  by  examining  the  list  of 
grantees  at  this  final  division,  for  each  of  these  parties 
are  recorded  as  having  a  large  grant.  These  parties 
had  probably  been  buying  for  years  the  rights  that 
families  at  Rowley  had  in  the  village  lands;  so  that 
when  the  time  came  to  grant  private  ownership  of 
what  the  Henry  Georges  of  to-day  contend  should 
never  lie  held  as  private  property — the  land,  all  there 
was  for  them  to  do  was  to  show  that  tiny  had  pur- 
chased these  rights,  and  these  large  allotments  were 
secured.  There  is  no  other  way  to  account  for  the 
striking  disparity  in  these  divisions. 

One  thing  to-day  is  beginning  to  be  recognized, 
that  as  from  the.  land  all  existence  is  principally 
maintained,  monopoly  in  land  should  be  condemned, 
and  no  man  or  family,  even  in  the  infancy  of  a  settle- 
ment, be  permitted  to  mark  ofifor  fence  in  more  than 
may  be  cultivated  or  cared  for.  A  part  of  a  lot 
south  of  Lake  Raynor,  laid  out  by  Ezekiel  Northend 
for  himself  at  that  time,  was  through  one  of  his  female 
descendants,  owned  by  the  family  for  about  two  hun- 
dred years. 

At  about  this  period  the  permanent  settlement  of 
Georgetown  begins.  This  westerly  part  of  the  town, 
from  the  centre  across  Baldpate  Hill,  to  where, 
twenty  years  afterwards,  the  boundary  line  between 
Rowley  and  Boxford  was  run,  was  at  last  unincum- 
bered, and  the  Rowley  people  were  discussing  earnestly 
the  wisesLcourse  to  take  in  the  encouragement  of  a 
settlement. 

Northend  a  ml  Piekard  having  completed  their  work, 
probably  in  1G67  (a  thankless  task  no  doubt,  as  for 
many  years  afterward  it  was  difficult  to  get  men  to 
serve  as  lot-layers,  many  positively  refusing  to  serve), 
a  meeting  of  the  town  of  Rowley  was  therefore  ac- 
cordingly called  lor  February  23d,  1667-6S.  At 
this  date  "  It  was  agreed  and  voted  that  there  should 
be  a  small  farme  laide  out  in  the  three  thousand 
Acres  of  Land  that  was  exchanged  for  the  land  at 
the  neeke,  and  the  rent  of  the  saide  farme  it  is  agreed 
that  it  shall  be  for  ever  for  the  use  of  the  ministry  or 
the  towne'a  use."  Directly  beneath  this  record,  ap- 
parently written  by  another  h:jnd,  and  at  a  later  date, 
is  found  this, — "Samnell  Brocklebank  that  no  line 
convenient  will  give  Leas  on."    The  principal  busi- 
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nes?  of  the  meeting  seems  to  have  been  matters  pertain- 
ing to  this  "farme,"  as  the  next  record  is  "Chose 
John  Pickard,  John  pearson  and  Ezekiel  Northend, 
to  bee  Added  to  the  select  men,  to  make  a  bargon 
with  any  who  .should  appeare  to  lake  the  saide 
fernie,  provided  that  they  Let  not  above  thirty  Acres 
of'meddow,  or  halfe  of  the  meddow  belonging  to  the 
thre  Thousand  Acres,  provided  allso  that  they  put 
the  towne  to  no  charges,  provided  allso  that  they  lay 
not  out  above  thre-score  Akres  oi'  upland  to  the  saide 
farme."  The  same  parties  were  made  the  committee, 
to  lay  out  the  "saide  farme,"  which  was  done  that 
year. 

A  partial  "  bargon  "  had  been  made  with  John  Spaf- 
ford,  an  original  settler  in  the  town  of  Rowley.  He 
was  a  Yorkshireman,  whose  family  was  one  of  the 
twenty  who  were  among  the  first  comers,  having  a 
house-lot  on  Bradford,  near  Wethersfield  Street,  and 
not  long  before  his  acceptance  of  the  agreement  with 
the  town,  had  leased  and  occupied  the  farm  of  Sam- 
uel Bellingham,  of  Boston,  styled  gent;  and  was  liv- 
ing on  it  at  the  time  of  its  sale  to  Joseph  Jewett, 
clothier.  This  farm  in  Rowley  was  a  legacy  to  Sam- 
uel from  William  Bellingham,  and  probably  included 
the  house-lot  on  Holmes  Street,  adjoining  .Mr. 
Thomas  Nelson's.  March  17th,  1GG8,  is  this  rec- 
ord: "Seventeenth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one 
Thousand  six  hundred  sixty-eight,  it  was  agreed  ami 
voated,  that  John  Spollbrth,  if  he  would  goe  to  the 
farme  that  was  granted  to  be  laide  out  in  the  thre 
Thousand  Akers,  that  he  should  have  the  benefit 
of  penninge  the  cattell,  for  the  terme  of  seven  years, 
he  keepinge  the  herde  of  the  younger  cattel  as  care- 
fully and  as  cheape,  as  any  other  should  doe." 

So  carefully  had  tiie  surveyors  supposed  they  had 
examined  and  classified  the  land,  that  the  thirty 
acres  of  meadow  was  said  to  be  one-half  of  this  class 
of  land,  found  within  the  three  thousand  acre  tract. 
Their  meadow  land  was  our  bog  of  to-day,  and  thirty 
years  ago  was  free  from  trees  and  bushy  growth,  but 
much  that  was  at  that  time  familiar  to  us  as  c  leared 
meadow,  was  in  iho  early  days,  covered  no  doubt,  in 
patches  at  least,  with  a  dense  growth  of  maple, 
birch,  pine  and  other  trees.  "March  1U,  LUG8-ii9, 
John  Spollbrth  took  a  Lease  of  this  farm,  laid  out  for 
the  vse  of  the  ministry,"  in  a  specific  document 
drawn  up  at  considerable  length,  and  signed  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  by  "John  Spofard,  his  mark." 

"  Twenty  and  oneyeares  it  extended,  without  rent 
or  rates  for  the  first  five,  exceptings  three  hundred  ol 
good  while  oake  two  inch  planke,  some  time  within 
two  yeares,  to  be  delivered  at  the  meeting-house," 
the  secular  as  well  as  the  religious  centre  of  the  town, 
and  "after  live  years,  ten  pounds  yearly  for  the  saide 
land  and  meddow,  and  thirty  shillings  for  all  stocke 
and  land  that  he  shall  improve  yearly,"  not  in  money 
payment,  either,  but  with  a  tenderness  which  might 
sometimes 'be  extended  to  the  farmer  in  our  day,  its 
value  in  farm  commodities,  as  "one-halfe  in  English 


corne  at  price  currant,  the  other  half  in  fat  cattell  or 
leane;  if  he  pay  in  leane  cattell,  they  are  not  to  ex- 
ceede  above  seven  yeares  of  age,  or  in  Indian  corne 
if  he  pleas,"  however,  "what  he  doth  pay  in  fat  cat- 
tell, he  is  to  pay  at  or  before  Mihilmas"  (September 
29th).  ife  was  restricted  to  the  use  of "  timber  for 
buildings  ami  other  neceessaryes  for  farminge,"  and 
'nosaileof  timber  but  to  the  town  of  Rowley,  and, 
no  hay  exceeding  above  five  loads  yearly."  "All 
dunge  to  be  laide  upon  the  saide  land,  none  to  be 
given  or  soulde."  "And  what  buildings  he  shall 
erect,  he  is  to  uphold  them,  and  leave  them  tenant- 
able  at  the  end  of  his  lease,  and  allsoe  all  fences  that 
he  shall  make,  and  he  is  to  pay  yearly  euntry  rates, 
at  the  last  yeare  to  live  in  the  house  untill  May  day, 
that  so  he  may  spend  his  fother  upon  the  saide  land." 
The  mark  of  Spofard  thus  attached  is  the  letter  o, 
horizontally  placed. 

In  locating  the  land  in  the  preamble  to  the  lease,  it  is 
said  to  be  "  at  the  pen  where  the  young  cattell  of  the 
towne  have  beene  herded  this  last  yeare,  called  by  the 
name  of  gravelle  plain.'' 

The  cabin  or  log-hut,  known  as  the  pen-house,  was 
near  by,  and  the  responsible  position  of  the  herdsmen 
was  now  to  pass  into  the  hands  of theSpotlbrd  family. 
John  SpofTord  and  his  sons  may  have  previously  been 
entrusted  with  the  serious  duties  of  seeing  that  no 
harm  befell  this  valuable  properly  of  the  Rowley 
farmers  seven  miles  away.  Mr.  Spolford  had  charges 
against  Rowley  the  year  before,  of  £3,  13s.  for 
overseeing  fences,  am!  of  £2,  10s.  for  killing  a  wolfe. 
Perhaps  this  wolfe  was  killed  here,  and,  accustomed  to 
live  in  tin.'  wilderness,  he  readily  accepted  the  offer  of 
the  town,  and,  building  his  home,  became  a  perma- 
nent settler.  Soon  after  this  date  the  town  of  Rowley 
required  Boxford  to  pay  the  bounty  on  all  wolves 
killed  in  this  part  ol'  the  town. 

This  family  had  a  love  for  border  life,  or  they  would 
not  so  readily  have  come  here.  While  there  was 
heroism  and  daring,  one  can  also  conceive  that 
thoughts  of  the  Indian  must  have  stalked  like  a  spec- 
tre before  their  cottage  as  the  nightfall  gathered,  and 
that  the  howling  of  the  fierce  winter  wind  brought 
'Vividly  to  memory  stories  of  Indian  cruelty,  listened  to 
shiveringly,  around  the  fireside  at  their  old  home,  to 
which  their  loneliness  here  added  a  tenfold  terror.  Es- 
pecially to  the  wife  and  mother  the  danger  doubtless 
clung,  with  but  little  to  make  life  buoyant  or  cheer- 
ful. Besides,  with  all  of  that  day,  they  firmly  be- 
lieved and  looked  for  the  malice  of  the  prince  of  evil 
on  every  hand. 

This  darkened  their  lives,  and  could  this  family 
have  looked  ahead  a  century  or  more,  and  heard  and 
seen  the  visible  manifestations  of  an  invisible  and  oc- 
cult force  beneath  the  roof  of  some  to  come  alter  them 
as  bone  of  their  bone,  but  scarcely  an  arrow's  flight 
from  where  they  then  were,  they  would  all  have  fled 
from  their  wilderness  home,  back  to  the  village  from 
whence  they  came.    They  did  remain,  however,  with 
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nothing  to  disturb  them,  beyond  the  ordinary  difficul- 
ties that  await  those  who  in  a  new  country  sow  the 
seed  and  gather  the  harvest.  At  a  period  some  years 
before  a  path  of  blazed  trees  had  probably  been 
opened  toward  Andover,  but  for  years  at  least  in  the 
long,  wearisome  winter,  as  they  looked  abroad  from 
this  elevated  country, not  a  column  of  smoke  from  a 
neighbor's  chimney  could  be  seen  curling  upward  as  a 
friendly  sign  and  beacon.  Their  nearest  neighbors 
were  three  miles  away,  with  the  old  primitive  forest 
between.  From  the  records  at  Rowley  it  is  probable, 
however,  that  before  the  Spotlbrds  came  Captain 
Samuel  Brocklebank  had  a  house  at  his  farm  on 
Pen  Brook,  which  he  occupied  during  the  farm-season, 
spending  the  winters  in  Rowley. 

This  was  an  occasional  occurrence, and  theColonial 
laws  exempted  the  farmers  or  their  servants  from  cer- 
tain duties  while  living  on  the  farms  at  a  distance  from 
the  villages.  The  road  which  passed  this  Spofford 
cottage  connected  with  the  highway,  laid  out  at  the 
same  time,  from  Topsfield  to  Haverhill,  leading  from 
the  old  Ipswich  and  Andover  road,  southwest  of 
Baldpate  hill,  just  east  of  Shaven  Crown,  past  the 
present  Thwing  farm,  and  across  what  is  now  the 
Andover  road,  over  the  "  Haselltine  brook  (says  the 
record)  where  they  of  Rowley  Village  have  made  a 
bridge  over  it,  near  the  lower  end  of  Robert  Hasill- 
tine's  meadow,  and  soe  along  as  the  highway  now 
goeth,  to  A  place  commonly  c  alled  the  aptake."  This 
aptakeor  uptake,  was  evidently  then  known,  and  the 
path  from  this  point  was  already  a  highway.  It  had 
been  used  as  such  for  some  time,  as  trees  were  said  to 
have  been  marked  at  various  points,  but  the  road  had 
not  been  definitely  laid  out.  Now  changes  were  made, 
and  the  work  was  final.  A  report  to  that  effect  was 
made  March  10,  1668-69.  Two  who  signed  the  re- 
port were  Samuel  Brocklebank  and  Ezekiel  Northern!. 

The  connection  with  this  ancient  Salem  and  Haver- 
hill road  was  by  the  three-fourths  mile  of  highway,  at 
the  northwest  foot  of  Baldpate  Street,  known  now  as 
Spotlord  Street.  For  more  (ban  a  century  and  a  halt 
this  was  the  great  central  thoroughfare  between 
Northern  and  Southern  Ksscx,  until  the  rapid  growth 
of " Georgetown  corner"  turned  the  course  of  travel, 
atid  attracted  it  two  miles  to  the  eastward.  In  later 
years  there  were  many  farm-houses  scattered  along  at 
frequent  intervals,  where  entertainment  for  man  ami 
beast  was  provided,  ami  "the  sounds ofrevclry  "  and 
tales  of  good  cheer  bail  these  old  inns  but  a  tongue  to 
reveal  them,  would  fill  many  a  volume. 

In  -March,  1662,  Bowley  appointed  Lieut.  Samuel 
Brocklebank  and  Richard  Swan  to  join  with  the 
selectmen  of  Haverhill  to  decide  where  the  road  from 
Haverhill  to  Bowley  should  be.  The  preceding  year 
Lieut.  Brocklebank  had  his  seventy-two  acre  farm 
laid  out  by  Ben  Brook,  and  as  his  evident  intentions 
were,  at  that  day,  to  make  this  his  home,  performing 
this  duty  for  the  town,  he  had  more  than  official  duty, 
for  by  opening  up  this  road  be  was  making  his  own 


property  accessible  to  the  Merrimae  River  settle- 
ments, and  his  own  settlement  here  seemingly  an  as- 
sured thing.  The  record  from  the  Rowley  1st  book, 
as  previously  given,  is  good  evidence  that  this  partial 
settlement  actually  occurred.  The  lamented  ending 
of  his  useful  life,  may  as  well  be  told  here. 

June  24, 1G7;"),  was  ever  memorable  in  New  Eng- 
land history  as  the  dale  of  the  opening  tragedy,  in 
that  calamity  known  as  King  Philip's  War.  This  was 
followed  by  an  alliance  of  several  tribes,  of  which 
some  had  previously  been  friendly.  This  action  of 
the  Indians  awakened  general  alarm  throughout  both 
Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  Colonies.  Soldiers  were 
ordered  to  be  raised,  and  Samuel  Brocklebank,  now 
captain,  reports  on  the  '2rM\  of  November,  1075,  to 
Governor  John  Lcverett  that  "This  may  certify,  that 
we  have  impressid  twelve  men  according  to  our  war- 
rant, and  have  given  them  charge  (o  tit  themsellves 
well  with  warm  clothing,  and  we  hope  they  will,  and 
doe  endeavour  to  fixe  themsellves  as  well  as  they  can; 
only  some  of  them  are  men  that  but  lafly  come  to 
town,  and  want  arms,  the  which  to  provide  for  them 
we  must  press  other  men's  arms,  which  is  very  griev- 
ous (except  they  can  be  provided  for  upon  the  coun- 
try's account,  which  would  be  very  acceptable  if  it 
could  be.)  " 

Writing  this  kindly  note,  in  behalf  id'  this  little 
company  of  distressed  townsmen,  he  bids  farewell  to 
all  those  useful  labors  for  the  town  of  his  adoption, 
where,  in  the  forest,  he  had  lixed  the  highways,  since 
traveled  by  myriad  feet  ;  a  lingering  look  up  the  long 
extent  of  hill  and  plain,  along  what  is  now  151m 
Street,  which  he  had  loudly  expected  to  redeem  from 
the  wild  reign  of  Nature,  then  controlling  it  ;  a  final 
farewell  to  his  wilderness  home,  with  the  peaceful 
sound  of  Pen  Brook  the  only  break  upon  the  stillness, 
and  to  his  village  friends,  now  agitated  with  many  an 
unwonted  fear,  and  to  Boston,  and  then  from  Marl- 
borough he  makes  his  report,  as  a  soldier  ready  for 
service,  i f  his  duty  calls. 

He  wrote  to  Major  Denison,  of  Ipswich,  March  '_'7, 
1676,  from  the  place  last  named.  Asks  to  be  dismissed 
with  his  men,  saying  that  they  can  do  nothing  of  ad- 
vantage where  they  are.  [inpatient  to  escape  from 
this  idle  waiting,  says  also  "that  they  have  been  in 
the  country's  service  ever  since  the  first  of  January 
;it  N arriganset,  and  within  one  week  after  their  return 
were  sent  out  again,  having  neither  time  or  money, 
save  a  fortnight's  pay,  upon  the  inarch  to  recruit 
themselves."  The  previous  day  he  wrote  the  Council 
an  interesting  letter,  with  a  graphic  account  of  the 
burning  of  many  houses  and  barns  in  Marlborough, 
ending  with  a  prediction  of  greater  havoc  soon  to  be 
made. 

His  premonitions  were  more  than  realized.  On  the 
21st  of  the  following  April  Captain  Brocklebank,  ( lap- 
tain  Wadsworth  of  Milton,  Lieutenant  Sharp  of 
Brookline,  with  about  one  hundred  men,  were  drawn 
into  ambush  by  the  Indians  in  the  town  of  Sudbury, 
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and  the  three  officers  and  probably  upwards  of  fifty  ot 
the  men  were  killed.  They  were  all  buried  in  one 
grave,  in  the  forest  near  where  they  fell.  About  1730 
President  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  of  Harvard  College, 
a  son  of  the  captain,  erected  a  plain  slab  over  the  I 
burial-place  of  these  men,  which,  in  1S40,  was  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  A  granite  monument  was 
also  erected  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
town  of  Sudbury  in  1852,  and  dedicated  November 
23d  of  that  year,  with  an  address  by  Governor  Bout- 
well.  The  former  headstone  is  placed  directly  in  front 
of  it.  Two  centuries  later,  on  the  anniversary  of  this 
sad  event,  a  general  observance  of  the  day  was  had, 
many  visiting  Sudbury  from  the  surrounding  country. 
The  writer,  as  a  lineal  descendant  of  Captain  Brockle- 
bank  ami  as  a  representative  of  the  town,  was  invited 
by  the  committee  of  arrangements  to  be  present. 

This  was  the  sad  ending  of  the  career  of  a  brave 
and  useful  man.  He  had  been  a  deacon  of  the  church 
in  Rowley,  probably  from  the  death  of  Thomas  Mig- 
hill.  His  age  was  but  forty-six.  Had  he  lived,  un- 
doubtedly his  energies  ami  enthusiasm  WTnild  have 
been  strongly  felt  in  the  early  history  of  Georgetown. 

Ninety-nine  years  later,  and  that  same  locality  was 
the  theatre  of  events  equally  bloody,  and  the  descend- 
ants of  Captain  Brocklebank's  Rowley  neighbors  were 
there  by  forced  marches,  too  late,  however,  to  join  the 
"  embattled  farmers  as  they  stood,  and  fired  the  shot 
heard  round  the  world."  Coming  here  a  lad  of  e  ight, 
growing  up  with  the  Rowley  settlement,  his  tragic 
ending  gives  a  gleam  of  story  to  our  history  in  the 
seventeenth  century  such  as  we  get  from  no  other 
source.  But  Georgetown  in  an  especial  manner  can 
claim  his  career  as  her  own,  for  here  was  his  farm, 
cleared  to  some  extent  by  him,  and  here  was,  w  e  be- 
lieve, his  first  habitation  looking  toward  a  permanent 
home.  His  inventory  has  this  item:  "  farine  toward 
Bradford,  150  lbs."  With  house  in  Rowley  is  added 
"kilne."  Whole  estate,  £4-12  lis.  His  eldest  son, 
Samuel,  born  November  28,  1053,  occupied  the  farm 
in  1GS5,  and  unquestionably  lived  lu  re. 

November  2u,  IGSlJ,  a  committee  met  at  Samuel 
Brocklebank's  house  to  consider  his  claim  for  damage 
by  a  highway  opened  through  his  farm.  This  may 
Lave  been  the  Elm  Street  road,  now  formally  opened, 
and  perhaps  by  a  more  direct  route  to  the  Ipswich 
and  Andover  road  than  before — crossing  Nelson  Street 
at  the  foot  of  Adams  Hill,  near  Mis.  \V.  M.  Shute's, 
and  so  easterly  and  close  beside  the  sharp  range  of 
hills,  parallel  with  the  railroad,  until,  we  pass  Oak- 
Dell  Grove  ami  read)  the  wooden  bridge  across  Ben 
Brook,  just  below  Lake  Raynor.  This  ancient  way, 
the  direct  way  to  Thomas  Hazen's,  who,  two  years  be- 
fore, had  settled  about  midway  of  a  large  tract  south 
of  and  adjoining  Lake  Ray  nor,  and  also  to  Daniel 
Wood's  was  opened  probably  at  this  time.  In  1712 
Hazen  sold  his  three  hundred  acre  farm,  all  lying  in 
one  body  and  south  of  the  lake,  with  his  dwelling- 
house  in  what  is  now  the  Samuel  Perley  lot,  and  re- 


moved to  Connecticut.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
were  deeded  to  Jacob  Perley,  and  the  balance  of  sixty 
acres  to  Timothy  Perkins,  of  Topsfield.  This  was  a 
Boxford  farm,  but  the  connections  of  Thomas  Hazen 
were  so  identified  with  South  Georgetown  for  nearly 
a  centu  ry  after  that  a  brief  mention  does  not  seem  amiss. 
Sixteen  acres  of  land  were  granted  Brocklebank  for 
damage  because  of  highway.  This  land  given  him 
was  on  the  west  side  of  his  farm,  with  one  corner  on 
"  Widdow1  Lambert's  farme,"  who  was  probably  the 
widow  of  Francis  Lambert,  of  Rowley.  This  was  the 
same  tract  which,  nearly  twenty-five  years  before,  had 
been  laid  out  to  Mrs.  Rogers,  but  at  this  time,  prob- 
ably, all  of  Mrs.  Rogers'  land  had  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Lambert  family. 

Returning  to  our  pioneers  on  the  hill,  we  find  John 
Spofford  continuing  his  labors  from  year  to  year. 
Without  any  competitors  to  cheapen  the  price  of  his 
labor,  watching  over  the  young  cattle,  penning  them 
by  night,  with  freedom  to  roam  where  they  might  by 
day,  generally,  however,  up  the  slopes  and  on  the 
summit  of  Baldpate,  where,  from  some  cause,  there 
was  a  natural  clearing,  an  entire  want  of  the  old  tim- 
bered growth  which  covered  all  the  upland  beside. 

With  the  regularity  of  the  seasons  he  gathers  the 
hay-harvest  from  ''Half-moon  Meadow,"  still  called 
by  the  same  expressive  name.  Only  at  long  intervals, 
and  then  in  settled  weather,  would  a  traveler  be  seen 
on  foot  or  horse,  journeying  along  the  ''  old  path  that 
goeth  toward  Andover."  Eight  years  passed,  and  on 
the  10th  of  March,  1G77,  the  lease  was  transferred  by 
Mr.  Spoflbrd  to  bis  sons  John  and  Samuel,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  new  lessees  sixty  years  from  date.  Per- 
haps the  father  thought  the  town  had  driven  a  hard 
"  bargon  "  with  him,  or  the  "  gravelle  plain  "  was  not 
as  productive  as  was  expected,  or,  possibly,  further 
encouragement  was  needed  to  keep  the  young  men 
from  returning  to  Rowley  village,  but  from  some  cause 
there  was  an  abatement  of  the  rent.  Unlike  the  bard 
fate  of  the  Irish  peasant,  who  sees  his  rent  rise  with 
every  slight  improvement  on  his  acre  of  bog,  their 
ronl  was  reduced  to  eight  pounds,  with  the  results  of 
eight  years'  labor  added  to  its  original  value. 

Ministry  rates  to  be  paid  "for  what  stocke  they 
keep  upon  the  saide  land,  and  for  all  broke-up  land 
and  unbroke  land,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
doe  pay."  "  Allso  they  have  liberty  to  pay  in  porke 
their  rent  if  they  see  cause."  Acorns  and  all  species 
of  mast  (walnuts  of  every  kind)  were  especially  abun- 
dant in  all  the  country  south  of  this  parish  farm,  and 
swine  must  have  been  grown  at  a  nominal  cost. 

To  this  day  the  same  district  south  and  east  of 
Baldpate  Hill  is  noted  for  the  abundance  of  its  crop 
of  walnuts,  making  quite  an  item  in  the  aggregated 
products  of  the  farms.  Included  in  this  supplemen- 
tary lease  is  this  clause,  "And  duringe  the  times  of 
the  Indian  wars  there  rent  is  to  be  abated  accordinge 
to  the  iudgment  of  indifferent  men,  if  they  be  hin- 
dered in  carrying  on  the  saide  farme."     A  strong 


probability  that  they  might  have  to  return  to  Rowley 
with  at  least  pecuniary  loss. 

This  anticipated  danger  from  the  Indian  fighter, 
with  the  fever  for  blood  raging  in  him  just  at  this 
time,  reveals  the  cause  which  had  prevented,  more 
than  anything  else,  that  rapid  settlement  of  the  three 
thousand  acres  expected  by  the  town  fathers  eight 
years  before.  One  of  the  most  valued  citizens  of  the 
town,  and  to  a  certain  extent  their  only  neighbor, 
had,  but  a  few  years  before,  given  up  his  life  to  pro- 
tect such  as  they  and  theirs  from  the  bullet  and  the 
torch.  In  Captain  Brocklebauk's  death  the  realities 
of  Indian  war  came  home  to  them  with  a  force  never 
felt  before.  The  conclusion  of  the  lease,  showing  but 
a  faint  conception  of  the  opulence  which  a  century 
later  would  surround  some  branches  of  the  family,  is 
this,  "  At  the  end  of  there  lease  they  are  to  be  allow- 
ed for  all  buildings  on  the  saide  forme,  to  be  vallued 
by  indifferent  men,  provided  they  are  not.  to  exceede 
above  twenty  pounds."  At  the  date  of  the  lease  John 
Spotford  was  twenty-nine  and  his  brother  Samuel 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  father  probably  returned 
to  Rowley  village. 

The  will  of  John  Spoffbrd  is  on  record  at  the  regis- 
ter of  deeds'  office  in  Salem.  A  few  bequests  are 
given.  He  bequeaths  a  portion  to  son  Francis,  and 
that  it  may  be  at  his  wile's  disposal  until  he  become 
of  the  age  of  one  and  twenty  years,  and  that  he  may 
be  helpful  to  her  to  carry  on  her  husbandry  work. 
Francis  to  have  the  small  gun  and  rapier.  The  long 
fowling-piece  to  go  to  son  John.  Four  acres  toward 
great  meadow  to  gn  to  Francis,  and  son  Thomas  his 
village  land.  Sons  Samuel  and  John  I  he  lease  of  the 
farm.  Two  cows  to  wife,  one  cow  to  each  of  his 
daughters.  To  Francis,  two  young  oxen,  one  mare 
and  one  cart.  The  gray  horse  to  Thomas.  Three 
sheep  to  each  of  his  daughters  and  to  sons  John  and 
Thomas.  One  sheep  to  his  wife  and  one  heifer  or 
calf  to  wife  and  each  of  his  daughters.  The  date  of 
this  death  is  not  known.  Was  not  living  in  1691. 
Hi-  name  does  not  appear  in  the  tax  list  of  that  year. 
Probably  owned  property  in  Rowley,  on  which  Fran- 
cis and  I  lie  widow  livfcd  for  a  time. 

His  inventory  as  valued  is  recorded  as  £223  i's. 
Another  of  the  first  settlers  of  Rowley,  whose  name 
figures  .somewhat  prominently  in  the  land  transfers 
of  the  seventeenth  century  in  this  section  of  the  town, 
now  Georgetown,  was  Richard  Swan.  It  is  not 
thought  that  he  lived  here,  but  he  had  land  bounded 
by  Pen  Brook,  and  partly  by  ye  farme  granted  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Shepard,  of  Rowley,  on  the  northwest, on 
the  southeast  by  land  of  Mr.  Edward  Payson,  on  the 
southwest  by  land  in  possession  of  Ebenezer  Boyn- 
ton  and  partly  by  land  of  Samuel  Broeklebank,  and 
on  the  northeast  by  Benjamin  Plumer's  land.  This 
was  centrally  located,  between  what  is  now  North 
Street  and  Main  Street,  toward  the  Marlborough  dis- 
trict extending  from  Pen  Brook  on  the  west,  over  or 
near  the  land  of  John  Preston  eastwardly,  to  an  un- 


known distance.  The  bounds  of  this  tract  were  the 
same  as  those  recorded  in  the  deed  of  June  5,  1712, 
from  Hannah  Swan,  the  widow,  then  of  Haverhill,  to 
Joseph  Bointon,  who  was  doubtless  a  son-in-law,  Swan 
having  died  in  1(378.  That  deed  conveyed  all  the  lands 
and  meadows  within  the  town  of  Rowley,  which  the 
said  Boyriton  deeded  to  her  late  husband,  of  date  May 
27,  1G7S.  These  lands  were  seemingly  held  by  Swan 
but  for  a  few  months  only,  having  been  bought  of 
Bointon,  who  held  the  office  of  town  clerk  of  Rowley 
for  thirteen  years,  from  LG79  to  '91,  and  who  was  the 
original  owner.  In  1672  these  lands  were  again  in 
Boynton's  hands,  and  that  deed  was  probably  a  quit- 
claim by  the  widow. 

Mrs.  Swan  was  then  evidently  quite  aged  and  prob- 
ably living  with  a  son,  whose  house  and  family  dur- 
ing the  Indian  attack  on  Haverhill  four  years  before, 
were  saved.  Tradition  says  that  several  Indians  were 
about  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  Swan  house 
through  the  partially  open  door,  when  the  wife  with 
Amazonian  courage,  seizing  her  spit,  which  was  near- 
ly three  feet  in  length,  collected  all  the  strength  she 
possessed,  and  drove  it  through  the  body  of  the  fore- 
most Indian.  This  was  a  resistance  they  little  ex- 
pected, and  thus  repulsed  they  retreated  anil  molested 
them  no  further. 

This  land  grant  adds  the  names  of  Boynton  and 
Swan  to  the  list  of  early  lain]  owners,  the  Brockle- 
banlcs  (Samuel  and  John),  Humphrey  Rainer  and 
Thomas  Mighill,  having  taken  much  of  the  land  at  the 
south  of  this. 

Besides  the  above,  there  was  of  the  Swan  land  a 
piece  of  meadow  at  the  eastward  near  Stony  Brook  so 
called,  perhaps  the  Milliard  Brook.  This  was  owned 
b}r  Boynton,  and  sold  by  him  to  Benj.  I'lumer  in 
1708. 

In  May,  1714,  Joseph  Bointon  deeded  to  Richard 
Bointon  one-half  of  this  land,  said  to  have  belonged 
to  Richard's  grandfather  Swan,  Richard  not  being 
satisfied  with  previous  gifts,  and  .Joseph  also  agreed 
"to  defend  from  Benoni  Boynton,  who  aims  to  cut 
oil'  Richard  from  what  my  father  hath  given  him.'' 
This  Joseph  was  said  to  be  a  brothel'  of  Richard,  but 
there  is  some  mistake,  for  he  must,  have  been  a  brother 
of  Richard's  father.  Swan  was  deputy  for  several 
years,  and  prominent  in  town  affairs. 

In  town  expenses  for  IGG7-GS  we  find  Richard  Swan 
paid  for  deputyship  £3  9s.  (SJ.  1  n  those  days  the  towns 
bore  the  expense  of  deputies.  Also  "  for  lainge  out 
land  and  goinge  to  Salem  and  horse  hire,  13s."  Swan, 
with  others,  was  selected  for  locating  highways  (a  very 
responsible  work),  also,  "to  agree  with  the  sons  of 
John  SpofTord  about  ye  farm,"  and  was  appointed,  with 
Lieut.  Broeklebank  and  Ezekiel  Northend,  February 
21,  1G72,  to  lay  out  the  farm  of  one  hundred  acres 
near  Crane  Meadows,  voted  to  be  laid  out  to  the  child 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Shepard  at  the  meeting  on  the  previ- 
ous January.  This  Mr.  Shepard,  the  third  minister 
in  Rowley,  was  a  colleague  with  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips  from 
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November,  1665,  to  his  death,  April  7,  166S,  at  the 
early  :ige  of  twenty-seven  years.  He  left  one  son,  an 
orphan,  the  mother  dying  about  two  months  before 
the  father.  The  town  voted  in  January,  ll>72,  the 
before-named  grant  to  the  Shepard  boy,  then  past 
three  years  old,  provided  "  it  did  live  unto  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,"  but  March  ]3th,  on  re-considera- 
tion, it  was  granted  without  conditions,  probably  on 
the  remonstrance  of  the  boy's  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Margery  Hoar,  widow  of  Rev.  Henry  Flint,  first 
minister  of  the  old  church  in  Quincy,  then  in  Brain- 
tree.  Mrs.  Flint,  then  sole  executor  of  the  wi  11  of  her 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Shepard,  and  the  education  of  young 
Samuel  Shepard,  the  son  of  her  daughter  Dorothy, 
devolving  upon  her,  wrote,  like  a  strong-minded  wo- 
man, a  sharp  letter  to  the  town  of  Rowley,  which  no 
doubt  brought  about  definite  action.  The  tomb- 
stone of  Mrs.  Flint  informs  us  that  for  many  years 
she  was  noted  as  an  instructress  of  young  gentlewo- 
men, many  being  sent  to  her,  especially  from  Boston. 
This  '"Shepard  farm,"  as  it  was  named,  for  many 
years  was  quite  noted  as  a  boundary  poiilt  in  deeds. 
Young  Shepard  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
in  1085,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  this  land  con- 
tinued to  be  held  by  hi  in  until  li>'.'4.  August  28th,  of 
that  year,  he,  while  living  in  Lynn,  probably  with  his 
uncle  Jeremiah  Shepard,  pastor  of  the  first  church  in 
that  town,  sold  his  "  ferine"  to  Joseph  and  Jonathan 
Plum  me r. 

This  famous  Shepard  land  was  doubtless  located  on 
the  southerly  side  of  North  Street,  but,  perhaps,  in- 
cluded both  sides  of  the  street,  from  Ten  Brook  at  the 
present  causeway,  to  the  residence  of  S.  S.  I  lardy, 
then  eastwardly  for  some  distance  at  the  south  of  the 
street,  including  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the 
"  Baptist  Parsonage  Farm."  It  is  said  in  the  deed  to 
be  "on  the  south  side  of  ye  old  path  called  Andovcr 
path."  At  about  the  same  time  as  this  Shepard 
grant,  land  was  laid  out  to  Mr.  Francis  Parrot,  in  the 
vicinity  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Searl  place,  on 
the  hill.  This  Parrot  was  town  clerk  of  Rowley  lor 
several  years,  and  is  said  to  have  returned  to  Fng- 
1  and,  ami  died  there.  If  this  is  correct,  this  grant 
was  a  freehold  to  his  heirs.  It  adjoined  Anthony 
Crosbies'  land,  and  was  near  Reedy  meadow  and  also 
the  Shepard  farm.  In  the  farm  purchase  is  the  first 
mention  of  the  Plumer  name  in  Georgetown.  Origi- 
nally a  Newbury  family,  the  name  of  Benjamin  Plumer 
first  appears  as  a  Rowley  resident  in  1678. 

Returning  to  1665,  we  find  from  all.  tin-  records  of 
the  town  of  Rowley,  an  eagerness  for  land-grants  in 
the  commons.  There  were,  at  least,  thcee  divisions 
prior  to  the  year  1700,  the  first  division  being  made 
soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  settlement.  In 
the  year  1607  the  three  thousand  acres  were  surveyed. 
This  tract  seems  to  have  been  nearly  preserved  intact, 
the  only  diminishing  of  the  town  commons  being 
the  setting  off  of  the  parish  farm  the  following  year. 
Dec.  30th  of  the  same  year,  with  perhaps  accusation  of 


favoritism,  and  complaints  of  an  assumption  of  author- 
ity floating  about,  "the  Rot-layers  were  ordered  by  the 
town  not  to  Lay  out  any  Lands  with  in  the  Township 
of  Rowley,  but  by  notis  of  some  Fxprcss  grant  in 
writing,  both  for  plan  and  quantity."  Envy  and  de- 
traction were  doing  its  work,  and  as  has  been  pre- 
viously said,  it  was  becoming  difficult  to  find  men 
who  would  perform  the  duty  with  the  certainty  that 
fault-finding  was  sure  to  follow. 

The  death  of  King  Philip  giving  a  relief  from  the 
anxiety  of  the  two  years  preceding,  and  renewed 
courage  in  back-woods  life,  it  was  voted  by  the  town, 
January  22,  1677  : 

"That  tlmsn  appoynted  to  Ret  time  Land  or  cases,  to  wit,  the  old  Solent 
men,  ami  the  lottlayern  of  both  curie  of  the  tswne,  Shnnlde  also  Kxamine 
the  right  that  men  have  to  freeholds  they  lay  claim  to,  that  they  may  he 
Recorded." 

Human  nature  is  alike  grasping,  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  Rowley,  as  on  the  broad  prairies  of  the 
West.  In  1679  the  town  went  further  and  chose  a 
committee  at  the  meeting  March  27th,  to  consider  the 
situation,  and  endeavor  to  reconcile  energy  and  am- 
bition, with  equity  and  fair-dealing,  a  problem  equally 
difficult  to  solve,  then,  as  well  as  now. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  partially  succeeded,  for 
the  "  men  chosen  to  joyne  with  the  Select  men,  to 
consider  of  questions  that  may  arise  about  the  Divi- 
sion of  the  Gomons,  and  are  to  Eel  urne  their  thoughts 
about  them,"  were  men  of  the  prominence  of  "thomas 
lambert,  John  pickard,  Mr.  (Philip)  Nelson,  leonard 
harriinan,  John  tod  and    thomas   leaver,  Junior." 

May  20,  1685,  "At  a  League!  Towue  meeting,  it  was 
Agreed  and  voted,  that  corporal  northend,  daniel 
wicam,  Ezekie!  Mighill,  John  pickard  and  John- 
son, be  a  committee  to  fixe  the  bounds  of  the  three 
thousand  akers,  comonly  so-called."  Considerable 
interest  began  to  be  felt  in  roads  and  other  improve- 
ments here,  and  sonic  were  considering  a  possible 
settlement.  It  seems  to  have  been  feared  that  this 
tract  might  be  encroached  upon,  it,  having  been  evi- 
dently reserved  for  a  general  and  careful  distribution, 
and,  therefore,  this  renewed  survey  was  ordered. 

For  years,  the  hay  on  the  meadow  hind,  where  ac- 
cessible, had  been  cut,  being  the  only  product  of 
this  common  land,  but  at  the  time  of  this  survey 
Rock  Pond  Meadow  had  been  granted  temporarily. 
The  meadows  were  still  appreciated  so  highly,  that 
when  Bradford  appealed  to  Rowley  in  a  pathetic  let- 
ter, dated  March,  1680-81  (now  in  the  Row  Icy  records), 
for  an  additional  grant  of  land,  or  aid  of  some  kind, 
Rowley,  a  few  days  later  replies,  that  they  cannot 
grant  more  territory,  but  will  '  give  Rev.  Mr.  Sy mines 
Liberty  for  Six  or  Siven  Loads  of  Hay  yearly,  of  that 
meddow  called  Rock  Pond  Meddow,  till  the  towne 
Shall  Se  Cause  to  order  it  otherwise."  It  was  poor 
satisfaction  for  Bradford  to  ask  for  a  change  of  bound- 
ary, and  only  get  a  few  loads  of  meadow  hay,  with  the 
privilege  of  cutting  it  themselves. 

Rut  to  again  continue  the  earlier  land  grants. 
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Before  1687,  land  was  laid  out  on  Long  Hill,  to  John 
Acie.  probably  a  son  of  William,  who  was  an  original 
settler  of  Rowley.  This  land  was  inherited  by  a 
daughter,  who  married  a  Burbank.  Acie  continued 
to  have  land  there,  as  late  as  1701.  This  name  seems 
to  be  an  anomaly  among  Essex  County  names.  In 
1691  Sarah,  the  widow  of  John  Brocklebank,  sold 
land  to  a  Boynton,  probably  Joseph.  She  had  been 
a  widow  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  her  husband 
dying  a  few  years  after  his  grant  near  Pen  Brook,  in 
1661,  perhaps  in  1663.  The  heirs  bought  some  of  the 
Thomas  Mighill  land.  Tins  Brocklebank  family  had 
all  this  land  east  of  the  brook,  extending  to  .Marl- 
borough, and  it  is  thought,  only  held  it  for  one  gen- 
eration, when  it  was  probably  sold  to  the  Boyntons, 
perhaps  to  Ebenezer.  What  became  of  them  is  not 
known;  all  of  the  name  in  this  vicinity  are  descend- 
ants of  Capt.  Samuel's,  eldest  and  youngest  sons. 
Another  name  of  an  early  date,  is  that  of  David 
Wheeler,  found  on  a  deed  of  date  1091,  on  a  transfer 
of  land  to  Nathaniel  Browne.  He  was  probably  the 
first  to  settle  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Goodrich  house  on 
North  Street.  Was  the  father  of  Jonathan  Wheeler, 
who  a  few  years  later  rose  to  especial  prominence. 
David  Wheeler  had  removed,  or  was  not  living  in  town 
in  1701,  as  his  name  is  not  found  on  the  list  of  Rowley 
men  in  that  locality,  petitioning  for  an  abatement  of 
minister  rates.  He  sold  June  6,  1  '>'. '3,  thirty  acres  of 
land  to  John  Spofford,  said  to  adjoin  Benj.  Goodrich's 
laud. 

In  1707  Jonathan  Wheeler  deeded  all  the  undivided 
lands  in  Newbury,  belonging  to  his  father,  David 
Wheeler,  to  a  Mr.  Coffin. 

In  1697  Jonathan  Wheeler  was  said  to  be  of  Row- 
ley, and  was  perhaps  living  in  the  town  four  years  be- 
fore. 

August  24,  1693,  he  deeded  about  twenty  acres  of 
upland  and  meadow,  lying  near  Crane  Pond,  said  to 
have  been  bought  previously  of  Philip  Nelson,  to  the 
next  heirs  of  the  late  Benjamin  ( !ultridge  (Goodrich), 
the  former  deed  supposed  to  have  been  burnt  in  the 
house.  This  hind  was  granted  to  Wheeler  by  the 
town  of  Rowley.  ' 

"John  Spawford's"  land  was  on  the  northwest; 
bought  the  same  year  of  the  Brownes.  Nathaniel 
Brownesold  Spofford  fifty-four  acres,  his  brother,  Eben- 
ezer twelve,  making  with  that  sold  Spotl'ord  by  Wheeler 
a  tract  of  ninety-six  acres.  This  land  was  on  or  near 
Thurlow  Street,  then  known  as  Bradford  highway, 
by  which  it  was  bounded,  also  by  the  brook  (Parker 
River;,  and  owners  of  Ox-pasture  Hill.  The  house 
and  land  of  John  Brown  is  mentioned  in.  David 
Wheeler's  deed ;  where  it  was,  it  is  not  possible  per- 
haps to  tell  at  this  day. 

Ojrnct  Parsons'  land  is  said  to  be  on  the  southwest 
of  the  land  deeded  by  Jonathan  Wheeler  to  the 
Goodrich  heirs,  and  "  Three  logg  bridge  "  named,  was 
the  bridge  over  Parker  River,  on  Thurlow  Street. 
These  three  Brownes,  John,  Ebenezer  and  Nathaniel, 


were  on  thelist  of  parish  petitioners  in  1701.  Nathaniel 
soon  after  removed  to  Groton,  Conn.  While  there, 
January  8,  1708,  he  sold  for  four  pounds  a  freehold  in 
Rowlev  to  Daniel  Wood,  of  Boxford.  Ebenezer 
probably  remained ;  twenty  years  later  land  was 
known  by  his  name.  The  mention  in  Wheeler's  deed 
of  the  former  deed  being  burned  in  the  house  of 
Goodrich,  reveals  of  itself  nothing  but  a  barren  fact. 
We  have  the  story,  however.  It  was  the  year 
previous  to  this  just  act  of  Wheeler's  when  the  tragedy 
we  are  now  to  relate  occurred. 

October  23,  1692,  was  the  Lord's  day.  Mr.  Good- 
rich living  in  this  locality,  in  a  house  of  small  dimen- 
sions, doubtless  such  as  were  common  on  the  frontier 
at  that  time,  was  at  evening  prayer  with  his  family, 
when  the  house  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  small  baud 
of  Indians,  and  Mr.  Goodrich,  his  wife  and  several 
children  were  killed.  One  daughter,  a  girl  of  seven, 
is  said  to  have  been  carried  off  a  captive,  but  redeem- 
ed at.  the  expense  of  the  Province  the  spring  fol- 
lowing. 

The  house,  after  being  sacked,  was  at  least  partially 
burned.  It  was  a  common  occurrence  for  the  Indians 
to  destroy  in  wantoness  what  plunder  they  could  not 
carry  away,  and  if  time  would  warrant  also,  to  burn 
thehouse  raided.  This  family  were  living  here  in 
fancied  security,  but  for  some  time  before  there  bad 
been  frequent  Indian  raids  on  the  frontier,  especially 
at  the  eastward.  In  1088  the  former  enmity  incited 
by  the  French  in  Canada  was  renewed,  and  the  ex- 
pedition of  Sir  William  Phipps  against  Canada,  in 
1090,  having  proved  the  most  disastrous  failure  New 
England  bad  ever  known,  thelndians  became  daring, 
and  for  two  years  alter  were  busy  with  carnage. 

This  tragedy  seems  to  have  been  an  unpremeditated 
act  by  a  roving  band,  and  tradition  says  they  were  so 
angered  at  not  accomplishing  the  object  of  I  heir  raid, 
the  death  of  some  one  in  Newbury,  against  whom 
they  had  a  long  standing  grudge,  that  accidentally 
approaching  this  house,  the  unprotected  inmates  were 
made  the  mark  for  their  malice  and  wrath.  As  one 
thinks  of  it  the  incident  seetUS  hardly  credible,  and 
that  it  could  have  occurred  miles  from  the  bonier  and 
the  raiders  escape  with  their  captives  and  booty.  We 
can  imagine  the  horror  felt  by  the  Brownes  on  the 
Bradford  road,  by  the  Wheelers,  I'lumers,  Poors, 
and  especially  so  by  Deacon  Brocklebank's  family  up 
by  Pen  Brook,  and  the  Spoffords  on  the  hill,  as 
guided  by  the  burning  house,  they  hastened,  only  to 
find  a  family  silent  in  death,  mangled  arjd  bloody, 
with  their  house-dog  bowling  his  agony  over  his 
slain  friends  and  playmates.  Whether  thehouse  was 
entirely  or  partially  burned  may  be  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy and  an  open  question.  In  1840,  when  Oagc's 
"  History  of  Rowley  "  was  written,  a  wood-cut  of  the 
Lull  house,  then  standing  a  few  rods  west  of  the  resi- 
dence of  G.  D.  Tenney,  Esq.,  was  inserted  as  the 
house  where  the  massacre  occurred,  and  the  window 
pointed  out  through  which  the  Indians  fired.  That 
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the  burning  was  at  least  partially  accomplished,  per- 
haps all  the  interior,  is  from  the  deed  of  Wheeler 
made  almost  a  certainty,  and  that  by  the  efforts  of  the 
neighbors  the  fire  was  extinguished  and  a  part  of  the 
house  saved.  From  this  saved  part,  east  of  the  front 
door,  extensions  were  made  at  different  times  until 
the  spacious  mansion  we  knew  as  the  old  Lull  house 
was  the  result.  It  seems  that  such  an  event  would 
have  been  so  impressed  upon  the  occupants  of  the 
Lull  house,  from  one  generation  to  another,  that  they 
could  not  possibly  have  been  entirely  in  error  when 
the  story  was  brought  down  from  sire  to  son,  that  in 
this  room  and  through  that  window  the  Goodrich 
family  were  shot.  The  one  grave  in  which  they  were 
buried  is  near  by,  unmarked,  however,  by  any  memo- 
rial. It  should  be  a  pleasing  duty  for  those  bearing 
the  name  to  place  something  there  in  recognition  ol 
their  sad  fate.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  had  lived 
there  above  a  year  or  two. 

From  this  date  to  1700  every  movement  looking  to- 
ward a  settlement  was  in  this  locality  or  just  east- 
ward. • 

December  1,  1003,  Henry  Poor  bought  twenty-eight 
acres  of  land  of  John  Pierson,  of  Rowley.  "  Miller  " 
Pierson  owned  the  old  Nelson  Mill  on  Mill  River. 
This  was  a  part  of  Pierson's  common  land  in  the  third 
division.  John  Bayley,  probably  of  Boston,  owned  land 
near  by.  The  other  boundary  points  named  in  the 
deed  were  "  the  meadow  laid  out  to  Samuel  Shepard 
(not  the  Shepard  farm),  Bradford  highway,  also  south- 
west of  Wheeler's  and  Goodrich  land."  Perhaps  Poor 
built  on  the  north  side  of  Thurlow  Street.  The  land 
extended  to  "  Three  logg  bridge  brook,''  which  must 
then  have  been  the  name  of  Barker  River,  at  the  point 
where  Thurlow  Street  crosses  it. 

About  thirty  years  later,  Henry  Poor  and  his  son 
Benjamin,  in  a  deed  to  Benjamin  Plumer,  sold  a 
corner  of  the  land  on  which  (the  deed  stales),  "we 
now  dwell,"  indicating  a  change  of  residence  in  the 
meantime.  Poor  was  Newbury  born.  Benjamin, 
the  eldest  son,  was  married  about  the  time  of  the 
change  of  house; 

In  1707  Jonathan  Wheeler  sold  to  Nathaniel  Cof- 
fin. one-h;*if  of  Poor's  interest  in  the  undivided  lands 
of  Newbury. 

Very  early  deeds  imply  that  (.'ratio  Pond  was,  for 
some  years  alter  the  incorporation  of  Bradford,  in- 
cluded in  Rowley.  Crane  Pond,  and  the  meadows 
near,  were  known  by  the  present  name,  as  early,  it  is 
thought,  as  107".  .Many  of  the  earlier  grants  and 
transfers  were  of  Crane  Pond  lands,  and  the  records 
of  the  locality  refer  to  an  old  grant,  and  y.  new  grant; 
the  former  line  is  supposed  to  have  run  north  and  the 
latter  south  of  the  pond.  There  are  deeds  on  rec- 
ord from  John  Wallingford,  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Jonathan  Look,  of  land  near  Pond  Brook  (this  pond 
must  have  been  Crane  Pond,  for  Pentucket  and  Rock 
were  always  designated  by  their  names),  also-  Jona- 
than Wheeler  is  said  to  have  had  a  division  with  the 
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above  on  the  south  side  of  the  pond  in  Rowley. 
Without  the  pond  being  named,  it  seems  to  show  an 
apparent  knowledge  of  but  one  pond,  and  from  the 
names  of  the  parties,  Wallingford,  Look  and  Wheel- 
er, it  is  conclusive  that  the  pond  was  Crane  Pond, 
and  was  then  (1694),  within  the  limits  of  Rowley. 
Look  probably  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  these 
Crane  meadows.  Seven  years  later  he  signed  the 
parish  petition  with  the  others.  His  name  disap- 
peared from  Rowley  history  soon  after. 

These  owners  of  lands  in  Rowley  were  under  the 
old  grant.  The  new  grant  was  made  not  long  after. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1081,  a  request  came  to 
Rowley  from  Bradford,  for  an  enlargement  of  their 
territory,  and  perhaps  after  many  appeals,  the  town 
of  Rowley,  April  7,  1699,  appointed  a  committee,  "to 
meet  with  the  Bradford  Committee,  when  there  may 
be  a  convenient  opportunity,  to  settle  the  line  between 
Rowley  and  Bradford,  and  what  they  shall  do  (says 
the  record),  shall  be  a  valid  act."  Probably  the  con- 
venient time  did  not  arrive,  for  in  1701,  nothing  ap- 
parently having  been  done,  Bradford  petitioned  the 
General  Court  to  interfere.  Rowley,  then  forced  to 
definite  action,  chose  on  September  22,  1701,  a  com- 
mittee "  to  meet  a  Bradford  committee,  at  the  bouse  of 
Samuel  Hale,  and  to  come  to  some  agreement  if  pos- 
sible, but  if  they  could  not  agree,  then  to  refer  dt  for 
a  settlement  by  arbitration." 

Doubtless  a  satisfactory  agreement  was  reached  at 
that  meeting,  and  the  new  line  run  at  the  south  oi 
Crane  Pond,  as  before  stated,  making  it  essentially  the 
line  between  Georgetown  and  Groveland,  as  it  exists 
to  this  day.  About  the  time  that  the  Wheelers,  Brownes, 
Goodrich,  Look,  Plumer  and  Henry  Poor  were  taking 
the  first  steps  toward  clearing  the  land  and  establish- 
ing homes  along  what  is  now  Thurlow,  North  ami 
Jewett  Streets,  complaints  were  rife  of  trespassing 
on  the  undivided  land,  to  the  injury  of  those  who 
might,  follow  them. 

We  have  seen  Goodrich  and  his  family,  by  one 
sharp  blow  taken  from  this  little  band  of  hardy  axe- 
men and  pioneers,  but  this  did  not  deter  the  others  ; 
they  held  the  ground  gained,  but  sometimes,  no  doubt, 
entertained  bitter  thoughts  against  the  Rowley  men  at 
the  village,  that  they  should  fret  and  fume,  over  the 
cutting  of  a  little  wood  and  fencing  stuff".  These 
were  braving  all  the  danger  of  opening  up  the  wil- 
derness, while  their  Rowley  neighbors  were  living  in 
peace  and  security,  and  one  can  imagine  that  a  sense  of 
injustice,  sometimes  impelled  them  to  a  degree  of 
lawlessness.  However,  in  spite  of  any  consciousness 
of  freedom,  these  few  families  may  have  felt,  the  town 
saw  fit  to  vote,  January  14,  1694-95,  for  an  appoint- 
ment "  of  a  Committee  to  prosecute  any  persons,  and 
especially  Benjamin  Plumer  and  Henry  Poor,  that 
have  trespassed  by  falling  or  carting  away  timber." 
The  forest  was  preserved  with  jealous  care  from  the 
first,  one  town  ordinance  following  another  in  quick 
succession,  and  making  the  laws  operative  over  the 
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whole  territory,  from  Merriinac  to  the  sea.  The 
peat-bogs  were  as  yet  unopened,  although  right  at 
their  feet.  The  coal-fields  were  waiting  for  the  trans- 
portation by  steam  as  ihe  motive  power,  and  the 
vast  lumber  districts,  were  practically  almost  as  far 
away  as  if  in  the  moon. 

This  severe  ordinance  not  proving  effectual,  and 
the  clamors  of  some  of  the  people  still  demanding  ac- 
tion, an  evidently  annoyed  citizen,  at  a  meeting 
March  19,  1699-1700,  moved,  and  it  was 

"Agreed  A  Yoated,  that  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  fall,  top,  or 
Carry  away  any  tree  or  trees,  or  part  of  any  of  sd  tree,  from  of  any  .part 
of  the  Town'a  Cotnon,  called  the  three  Thousand  Acres,  for  any  use 
whatsoever,  without  liberty  from  the  Select  men,  being  niett  together, 
A  in  writing  uuiler  hands,  they  Shall  pay  for  every  tree  fallen,  lopped, 
or  carried  away,  nineteen  Shillings,  Six  pounds  a  tree  (threepence),  the 
one-halfe  of  sd  penalty  to  the  Informer,  the  other  half  to  (ho  use  of  the 
Towne." 

This  seemes  like  a  kind  of  half-waggery,  and  yet 
it  may  be  that  there  was  a  desperation  at  seeing  one 
of  their  dearest  laws  set  at  naught.  "  ffeb.  G,  1694-5, 
Committee  chosen  to  Issue  a  Controversie  Between 
the  Town  and  Beniainin  Plumer,"  about  some'land 
that  it  was  thought  Plumer  had  fenced  in,  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  town. 

He  rebutted  the  charges  of  encroachment,  by  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  town  to  a  highway  through 
his  farm.  Plumer  declared  himself  ready  to  submit 
his  case  to  the  committee  named.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  definite  settlement  reached  for  many 
years,  for  the  next  record  informs  us,  of  date  January 
2,  1712-13,  that  Benjamin  Plumer  is  satisfied  about  the 
road  across  his  farm.  Probably  the  question  of  the 
land  encroachment  was  also  settled. 

The  roads  in  this  locality  were  becoming  more  of  a 
question  to  consider  at  the  meetings  of  the  town. 
April  12,  IGO'J,  the  importance  of  one  road  at  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  town  resulted  in  this  ac- 
tion :  "  Bock  brook  meddow  to  be  leased  to  Robert 
Haseltinc,  Thomas  Carleton,  Jona.  I'latts  (all  perhaps, 
of  Bradford)  and  John  SpofTord,  of  Rowley,  for  seven 
years,  they  to  maintain  the  bridge  called  Hnseltincs, 
and  in  addition,  to  pay  three  shillings  yearly.  This 
was  tin-  bridge  near  the  Edward  Poor  place,  on  West 
Streets  Nothing  looking  toward  a  settlement  in 
South  Georgetown  had  as  yet  been  done.  There 
were  a  few  land  grants,  however." 

At  about  1083  or  '84,  Thomas  Palmer  had  fifty -six 
acres  laid  out  near  Lake  Ray  nor,  and  at  the  westerly 
end,  bounded  by  the  old  Newbury  and  Andover  road, 
on  the  southerly  side  of  the  Bald  hills.  Others,  w  ith 
acreage  not  stated,  were  Deacon  William  Tenncy, 
Thomas  Stickney,  John  Burbank  and  Samuel  Cooper. 
Some  of  these  lots,  as  laid  out,  are  said  to  have  bor- 
dered "  on  the  path  now  used  from  Samuel  Spofi'ord 
to  Jacob  Pearly."  Spofi'ord  was  then  married,  and 
may  have  built  the  house  that  very  anciently  was 
built,  on  what  is  now  the  northwesterly  limits  of  the 
farm  on  Baldpate  Street,  now  owned  by  Henry  Ken- 


nett.    It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  house  was 
built  at  a  later  day  by  Richard  Dole. 

Not  far  from  this  time,  Thomas  Nelson,  of  Rowley, 
and  John  Rolfe,  of'  Newbury,  sold  this  Samuel  Spof- 
ford  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  near  Shaving  Crown 
hill,  which  was  one-fourth  part  of  Mrs.  Rogers'  one 
thousand  acre  grant.  This  immense  tract  came  into 
the  hands  of  Gershom  Lambert,  as  a  gift  from  Mrs. 
Rogers.  Lambert  was  a  brother  of  Thomas  Nelson's 
first  wife,  and  uncle  of  the.  wife  of  Rolfe,  and  pre- 
sented this  land  to  Mrs.  Rolfe  with  the  other  children 
of  Thomas  Nelson,  that  it  might  be  sold  for  their 
benefit. 

In  1712  another  fourth  part  was  sold  to  Moses  Tyler. 
Gershom  Lambert  was  a  resident  of  Salem  for  some 
time,  but  as  early  as  1601  had  removed  to  New  Lon- 
don, Conn. 

Cooper,  Stickney,  ami  Palmer  probably  about  to 
lie  dispossessed  of  their  grants  for  some  unknown 
cause,  perhaps  because  they  were  laid  out  on  the  re- 
served tract,  petitioned  the  town  of  Rowley,  March  18, 
17D0-01,  to  relieve  them,  and  find  them  some  common 
land,  belonging  to  the  town,  on  the  southerly  side  of 
the  line,  between  Rowley  and  Boxford.  All  these 
lots  had  evidently  been  laid  out  north  of  and  near 
Lake  Raynor.  Cooper  seems  finally  to  have  secured 
his  grant,  for  in  1727  a  long  narrow  tract  in  Boxford, 
north  of  the  lake,  from  the  shore  to  the  town  lino, 
was  sold  by  a  Samuel  Cooper,  to  Nathaniel  Perkins 
and  Jacob  I'earley.  May  22,  1701,  Captain  John 
Spofi'ord,  had  sixty  acres  laid  out  to  him,  also  on  this 
north  shore  of  the  lake.  This  was  a  grant  to  his  father, 
.(dim  Spofford, .then  deceased.  It  adjoined  Palmer's 
land. 

To  return  for  a  brief  space  to  another  part  of  the 
Hy field  district,  from  that  already  described,  we  find 
just  as  the  seventeenth  century  was  closing  the  name 
of  Benjamin  Stickney,  as  another  of  the  earliersettlers, 
and  who  was  a  brother  of  Andrew  Stickney,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  near  the  Rowley  lino  by  the 
I'AVell  place.  This  Benjamin  is  said  to  have  built  a 
log  house  on  the  summit  of  Long  Hill,  at  as  early  a 
date  as  1(199. 

In  1 7< K »  a  framed-house  was  erected  by  him,  which 
as  late  as  1870  was  occupied  by  Mayor  Ira  Stickney, 
a  direct  descendant  in  (he  sixth  generation.  Some 
fewyears  later  it  was  accidentally  burned  to  the  ground. 
In  1713  the  road  over  Long  Hill  and  past  his  house 
was  opened.  In  the  great;  snow  of  1717  he  kept  a 
path  open  by  drawing  a  log  every  day.  A  bear  is 
said  to  have  once  taken  a  pig  from  his  pen  in  the 
night;  he  arose,  caught  a  whip  ami  chasing  the  ani- 
mal, lashed  him  until  he  dropped  the  pig,  when  he 
secured  it  and  returned  to  the  house.  Mr.  Stickney 
was  never  known  to  be  sick  until  he  had  passed  his 
eightieth  birthday. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 
GEORGETOWN—  {Continued). 

PARISH  PETITIONERS  A5TD   OTHERS  WHO  SETTLED 
PRIOR  TO  1730. 

At  the  dawning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
question  of  the  validity  of  the  Indian  title,  to  the 
territory  within  the  original  limits  of  Rowley,  began 
to  cause  something  of  a  torment.  About  1700  three 
Indians,  who  claimed  to  be  grandsons  of  Musquonomo- 
net,  the  former  Sagamore  of  Agawam,  and  were  then 
probably  living  in  this  or  some  town  near  by,  were 
encouraged  by  parties,  to  assert  their  claim  to  the 
territory,  ori  the  ground  that  the  aboriginal  title  had 
never  been  extinguished.  This  claim,  if  based  on 
precedents,  was  undoubtedly  correct.  Many  towns 
had  apparently  recognized  at  an  early  period  of  their 
settlement  the  Indian  ownership,  and  by  the  payment 
of  some  trifle  in  money  or  goods,  had  gone*  through 
the  farce  of  a  purchase.  Rowley,  unlike  many  of  her 
neighbors,  had  done  nothing,  however,  simply  from 
neglect.  At  that  time,  after  seventy  years  of  settle- 
ment, the  claim  was  made  by  these  Indians,  with 
many  precedents  in  their  favor.  Late  in  the  year 
1700,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  town,  "to 
treat  with  the  Gentlom  Improved  and  I  in  powered  as 
Attorneys  for  the  Indians,  which  make  a  Demand  of 
our  Lands,  &  Labour  to  cleare  up  our  Title  to  s'1 
Lands." 

Soon  after,  by  the  payment  of  nine  pounds  to  Sam- 
uel English,  Joseph  English  and  John  Umpee,  the 
title  to  the  territory  now  included  in  the  towns  ol 
Georgetown  and  Rowley,  was  made  good,  to  the  ac- 
knowledged satisfaction  of  these  three  claimants. 
These  upper  commons  were  still  but  a  slight  remove 
from  the  ancient  solitude. 

In  1705  John  Holmes,  then  of  Newbury,  and  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  Bartholomew  Pearson,  deeded 
fifteen  acres  west  of  Rock  Pond,  to  Lldad  ('honey,  ol 
Bradford,  and  Nicholas  Clienev,  of  Newbury.  The 
highway  now  known  as  Bailey  Lane  was  crossed,  and 
the  lot  touched  on  Crag  (Scrag)  and  Rock  Pond 
Brooks.  Holmes  perhaps  permanently  settled  near 
the  Bradford  line  about  1731,  It  is  thought  that  he 
was  living  in  Bylield  in  1730,  as  his  name,  was  not  on 
the  list  of  parish  petitioners,  but  it  appears  in  1732, 
as  dismissed  from  the  church  in  By  field,  to  the  church 
in  the  west  parish  in  November  of  that  year.  We 
find  him  in  1722  deeding  land  to  Jonathan  Harriman, 
and  again  to  Harriman  in  1725  several  lots  on  range 
H,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rock  Pond,  and  at  the  same! 
time  one-eighth  part  of  the  iron  works,  said  to  be  on 
the  south  side  of  Rock  Brook,  and  the  deed  adds, 
"with  what  provision  is  now  made,  and  the  privilege 
of  the  yard  and  stream,  for  nineteen  years  from  date." 
These  iron  works  had  probably  been  opened  but  a 


few  years  at  the  longest.  Gage  records  that  they 
were  worked  in  1739,  and  that  a  Samuel  Barrett  lived 
near  by,  who  it  is  thought  carried  them  on.  Besides 
the  bog  ore  which  was  dug  near  the  yard,  the  farmers 
caned  the  ore  to  be  worked  at  the  yard  from  other 
bogs  in  the  town. 

Dr.  Jeremiah  Spollbrd,  of  Groveland,  at  a  late  day, 
could  show  places  on  his  father's  farm  on  West  Street, 
where  this  iron  ore  had  been  dug.  The  remains  of 
these  iron  works,  not  far  from  the  embankment  of  the 
Georgetown  and  Haverhill  Railroad,  were  plainly 
traceable  a  few  years  ago. 

In  1707,  Benjamin  Plumer,  styled  clothier  in  1718, 
who  had  made  so  much  trouble  for  the  town  by  his 
trespassing  some  years  before,  bought  of  Mark  Prime 
one-half  of  the  Mrs.  Rogers  or  Lambert  farm,  for  two 
hundred  pounds.  Plumer  had  regained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  town,  for  in  1702-3,  he  was  made  over- 
seer (the  English  term)  of  all  the  highways  in  Rowley, 
above  and  including  "  Ry  plain  bridge"  (the  bridge 
near  the  Georgetown  Town  farm).  This  Lambert 
farm  was  to  a  slight  extent  improved  by  him,  while 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been  living  at  the  time  in  the 
vicinity  of  Thurlow  or  Jewett  Street,  for,  in  1713,  he 
bought  forty-two  acres  ol'  land  of  Jonathan  Spollbrd, 
where,  the  deed  states,  "  my  house  now  is."  This 
land,  John  Spollbrd,  the  father  of  Jonathan,  bought 
of  the  Brownes  in  1693.  Joseph  ami  Jonathan 
Plumer,  who  had  purchased  the  Shepard  farm  in 
1094,  were  perhaps  brothers  of  Benjamin,  but  probably 
never  lived  here. 

The  name  of  Jonathan  Bradstreet  is  seen  on  the 
record  at  about  this  date,  appearing  first  as  an  owner 
of  land  near  Crane  pond  and  brook.  This  land  in 
Rowley  was  held  in  partnership  with  David  Wheeler, 
John  and  Ebenezcr  Browne.  Nathaniel  Browne,  the 
former  owner,  had  removed  to  Connecticut.  About 
1710  or  Tl,  Bradstreet  bought  of  Jonathan  Wheeler 
sixty  acres,  or  a  part  of  the  Payson  farm.  This  farm 
was  a  special  grant  of  the  town  of  Rowley  to  Rev. 
Edward  Payson,  their  fourth  minister,  and  was  in 
hnrmom  with  the  land-allotment  to  all  the  previous 
ministers.  Wheeler  bad  bought  this  farm  not  long 
before  this  partial  sale.  The  word  farm,  as  used  at 
that  time,  was  misleading,  it  being  in  anticipation. 
The  farming  operations  of  the  Rowley  ministers  did 
not  contemplate  agriculture  in  the  wilderness,  and 
this  grant  to  Mr.  Payson  was  the  hist  of  its  class. 
This  land  was  located  near  Elder's  plain  (now  Marl- 
boro' district),  but  on  the  hilly  tract  at  the  north  and 
northeast. 

The  Bradstreet  house  may  have  been  thai  which, 
for  three-fourths  of  a  century,  was  known  as  the 
Ke/.ar  house,  and  was  demolished  by  I  >r.  David  Mig- 
hill  about  1850.  The  material  was  used  in  enlarge- 
ment, of  the  Mighi.ll  house  on  Baldpate,  The  family, 
in  1739,  removed  to  Lunenburg,  Mass.  Jonathan 
Bradstreet,  then  known  as  Captain,  with  his  wife, 
Sarah,  and  Dorcas  Spollbrd,  the  wife  of  his  son  Sam- 
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uel,  were  dismissed  to  the  church  in  Lunenburg, 
April  15th  of  that  year. 

At  the  same  period  when  Bradstreet  settled,  the 
names  of  several  Boyntons  frequently  occur.  Men- 
tion has  already  been  made  ol  Captain  Joseph  and 
Richard  Boynton,  as  owners  of  the  Swan  lands,  ex- 
tending from  Pen  Brook  north  and  east  of  Pen  Brook 
avenue. 

Elenezer  Boynton,  who  may  have  been  a  cousin  or 
brother  of  Joseph,  was  an  early  landholder,  and 
owned  the  house  in  "  Marlboro',"  now  the  property  of 
Mrs.  Jacob  F.  Jewett.  The  name  of  this  Boynton  is 
found  as  early  as  1714,  as  the  owner  of  land  near  that 
belonging  to  Samuel  Brocklebank. 

In  1725,  he  sold  his  house  and  thirty  acres  of  land 
situated  on  Elder's  plain,  to  Joseph  Kelson,  for  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  pounds.  This  farm  was  a 
part  of  the  original  Elder  Humphrey  Raynor  grant, 
from  which  the  plain  took  its  name.  By  inheritance 
it  came  to  Humphrey  Hobson,  a  grandson,  who 
deeded,  in  1709,  sixty-two  acres  to  Edward  Hazen, 
said  to  be  an  exchange.  Hazen,  who  sold  to  Baynton, 
may  have  built  here,  intending  it  for  his  home.  It 
is  supposed,  however,  that,  after  selling  here,  he  was 
the  builder  and  occupant  for  many  years  of  the  an- 
cient house  in  Box  ford,  on  the  Salem  road,  lately  de- 
molished by  Thomas  B.  Masury,  upon  the  site  of  which 
the  present  house  stands. 

Joseph  JS'elson,  the  first  of  this  surname  to  locate  in 
Georgetown,  bought  in  1707,  the  year  after  his  mar- 
riage to  Hannah,  the  daughter  of  Deacon  Samuel 
Brocklebank,  the  Jonathan  Harriman  place  on  Brad- 
ford Street,  Rowley,  and  probably  lived  there  until 
his  removal  here.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
part  of  this  house  was  built  by  Boynton  or  Hazen,  as 
early  as  1715.  Boynton,  perhaps,  intended  after  sell- 
ing to  build  for  himself  more  to  the  westward, but  was 
prevented,  for  we  find  him  spiling,  the  next  year, 
thirty  acres  more  to  .Mr.  Nelson,  with  a  barn  upon  it. 
This  tract  adjoined  land  he  had  previously  sold  to 
John,  the  eldest  son  of  Deacon  Brocklebank.  He  also 
sold  Richard  Boynton  nine  lots  on  range  T,  in  the 
"Three  thousand  acres."  Nelson  h:nl  been  ;m  owner 
of  land  for  years  in  this  same  Elders  plain,  buying  o! 
Jonathan  Boynton  and  his  father-in-law,  Deacon 
Brocklebank. 

This  Jonathan  Boynton  was,  we  think,  a  son  of  Cap- 
tain Joseph,  and  figures  prominently  in  our  early  his- 
tory. In  1710  or  1711  Joseph  deeds  to  Jonathan  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  located  on  the  east  side  of 
the  above-named  tract  of  land,  then  belonging  to  Ha- 
zen. This  ran  back  to  the  south,  reaching  the  town 
commons.  Doubtless  he  built  oji  this  land  ;  perhaps 
it  included  the  Tenney  estate,  on  Tenney  Street,  and 
that  the  house  occupied  by  three  generations  of  that 
name  was  built  by  him.  Boynton  was  the  first  parish 
clerk,  and  in  office  until  1740.  A  Boynton  family  re- 
moved toTewksbury  from  this  town  about  1738,  and-a 
Jonathan  Boynton  to  Lunenburg  in  1708.  Jonathan 


Boynton  and  wife,  Elizabeth,  were  dismissed  in  June 
to  the  church  iu  that  town.  It  is  not  known  whether 
this  was  the  parish  clerk,  or  a  Jonathan  Boynton  of 
a  later  generation.  Others  of  this  surname  who  were 
not  residents,  were  Caleb,  a  land-holder  in  South 
Georgetown,  and  Benoni,  who  married  a  sister  of 
Nathaniel  Mighill,  and  had  a  freehold  in  this  part  of 
the  town.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  not  generally  known, 
that  Sir  William  Phips  at  one  time  bought  or  rented 
a  Boynton  house  in  Rowley  and  perhaps  resided  there. 

In  the  spring  of  1714  Deacon  Samuel  Brocklebank, 
the  son  of  the  captain,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians 
deeded  to  his  son  John  for  £G0,  to  be  paid  to  his 
eldest  soti,  Samuel  S.,  (then  probably  deceased),  three 
daughters  £20  to  each  when  they  come  of  age,  or 
marriage,  which  may  come  first,  all  the  land  "then 
belonging  to  this  farm,  west  of  the  brook,  which  runs 
midway  of  the  present  Elm  and  Central  Streets, 
known  to  the  present  generation  as  the  Brocklebank 
house,  recently  taken  down  by  Mrs.  G.  \V.  Boynton, 
and  upon  the  site  of  which  her  present  house  stands. 
Its  demolition  removed  a  distinguishing  time-mark 
from  the  central  village.' 

At  the  time  this  land  was  deeded  to  John  Brockle- 
bank, Main  Street,  from  his  father's  house,  now  M.  G. 
Spofford's,  to  the  present  centre,  was  not  opened. 
There  is  no  reference  to  a  highway  or  a  path  even, 
and  the  land  as  deeded  beginning  iu  the  rear  of  the 
Chaplin  shoe  factories,  had  the  brook  for  a  boundary 
until  it  came  "  unto  ye  great  brook  "  with  that  for  a 
bounds  until  the  angle  is  reached,  and  from  that  bend 
across  the  wooded  upland  to  the  "  Andover  road," 
now  North  Street,  at  some  point  east  of  the  Baptist 
Church.  The  land  of  Richard  Boynton  bounded  on 
the  east.  The  course  was  then  westward,  with  Ando- 
ver road  as  the  bounds,  until  near  the  house  of  Miss 
M.  A.  Sawyer,  on'  Andover  Street.  "  It  (says  tin- 
deed),  come  to  Land  that  1  had  allowed  for  my  high- 
way Through  my  farm."  This  old  proprietors'  way, 
the  westerly  bounds  of  I  bis  ancient  farm,  not  far  from 
the  railroad,  is  visible  to  this  day,  a  lane  south  of  the 
residence  of  D.  C.  Smith,  on  Central  Sheet,  being, 
perhaps,  its  southern  terminus.  This  road  was  used 
by  the  farmers  on  Spollbrds'  hill,  until  the  opening  of 
Central  Street  from  the  Brocklebank  house  to  Cliaplin- 
ville,  which  was  laid  out  about  midway  of  this  farm. 
The  sandy  knoll,  now  Harmony  Cemetery,  had  for 
some  years  a  watch  or  block-house  on  its  highest 
point,  built  to  guard  against  raids  from  the  Indians. 
In  1720  Deacon  Brocklebank  deeded  the  remaining  half 
of  his  farm  (''  where  I  now  dwell,"  says  the  deed)  to  his 
youngest  son  Francis  Brocklebank.  The  conditions 
were  specified  sums,  to  daughters  ECUzabeth  (Pingry) 
and  Hannah  (Nelson),  and  several  granddaughters, 
with  care  for  himself  and  wife  through  life,  and  Chris- 
tian burial.  The  father  was  living  in  1722,  and  aided 
in  correcting  the  boundary  line  west  of  Baldpate  hill. 

In  January,  1715,  Jonathan  Ilarrivian,  the  same, 
who  s^-^ral  years  before  had  sold  his  homestead  in 
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Rowley  to  Joseph  Nelson,  bought  of  Thomas  Lam- 
bert, one-half  of  the  Rogers  or  Lambert  farm,  near 
Pentueket  Pond.  The  other  half,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, Benjamin  Tinnier,  had  been  in  possession  of, 
since  1707.  This  extensive  tract  of  six  hundred  acres 
or  more,  not  having  been  divided,  a  division  was  then 
made  by  Harriman  and  Plumer.  One  Bayley  had  land 
near  this  farm.  Perhaps  the  Bailey  road  was  named 
for  him.  On  the  southwesterly  side  of  the  pond,  it 
was  agreed,  that  Harriman  should  have  the  easterly, 
and  Plumer  the  westerly  part  of  the  farm. 

On  the  northeasterly  side,  a  line  was  run  at  some 
distance  from  the  pond,  Harriman  to  have  the  land  at 
north  of  this  line,  and  Thomas  Plumer,  a  son  of  Ben- 
jamin, on  the  southerly  side,  or  nearest  the  pond. 
This  part  of  the  Harriman  land,  must  have  crossed  the 
boundary  into  Bradford,  but  when  granted  to  Mrs. 
Rogers,  before  the  new  line  between  Rowley  and 
Bradford  was  run.  was  all  within  Rowley  limits. 
Such  a  division  seems  to  have  been  philosophical 
and  harmonious.  In  its  primitive  aspects,  it  reminds 
one  of  the  Orient,  and  recalls  the  story  of  AJ  >ram  ami 
Lot. 

The  brook  above  Pentueket  was  equally  divided 
between  Benjamin  Plumer  and  Harriman,  both  hav  - 
ing seen  a  mill  privilege  on  the  brook,  and  Harriman 
included  in  the  division  agreement,  liberty  to  "Digg 
rocks  and  Gravel  to  make  a  Damm,  and  a  conven- 
ient yard  for  a  Mill." 

This  deed  to  Thomas  Plumer  from  Benjamin,  was 
given  on  the  same  day  as  Harriman's  from  Lambert, 
and  was  for  one  hundred  and  forty  acres.  At  about 
this  date  (171")),  was  doubtless  the  erection  of  the 
Plumer  house  on  Mill  Street,  now  occupied  by  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Hoyl  and  Wm.  Day.  This  house  on  the  end 
toward  the  lake,  has  a  lacing  of  brick,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  so  built,  as  a  protection  against  Indians, 
and  on  this  end  only,  because  of  its  nearness  to  the 
lake,  and  that  in  approaching  the  house  for  attack, 
the  builders  supposed,  the  Indians  would' come  along 
the  lake  in  their  canoes.  This  land  of  Thomas 
Plumer,  all  lav  at  the  loll  of  Parker  River,  us  one 
descends  the  stream. 
"  No  highways  are  mentioned,  therefore  Mill  Street, 
the  Jacobs  Road  and  North  Street,  to  its  junction  with 
Thurlow  Street,  at  Hale's  corner  in  Groveland,  were 
as  yet,  unopened.  Jonathan  Harriman,  in  1721,  then 
styled  Sergt.,  deeds  to  his  son  Leonard,  forty  acres  of 
the  Lambert  farm,  ami  one-eighteenth  part  of  the 
saw-mill.  Afterwards, perhaps  on  the.  same  day,  an 
equal  area,  with  an  eighteenth  part  of  the  saw-mill  to 
his  son  Nathaniel.  John  Harriman,  another  son  it 
is  supposed,  built  the  house  now  owned  by  Flint 
Weston.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  H.  N.  Harriman, 
town  clerk  and  publisher  of  the  Georgetown  Adcucate. 
At  a  later  date  a  son  of  his  of  the  same  name,  built 
near  by.  The  house  ,of  the  father,  is  said  to  have  been 
on  the  north  side  of  the  upper  end  of  Pentucket-Pond. 

This  land  given  to  Nathaniel  Harriman  was  bounded 
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on  the  south  by  land  of  John  Adams.  This  land  of 
Adams  had  been  bought  of  Benjamin  Plumer,  the  year 
before  the  Harriman  purchase,  and  included,  wdiat  has 
been  known,  since  about  1800,  as  the  Jacobs  farm.  The 
last  of  the  name  to  occupy  the  Jacobs  house,  supposed 
j  to  have  been  built  by  John  Adams,  was  Israel  Adams, 
known  in  the  parish  as  "Pond  Israel."  Mr.  Benja- 
min Jacobs,  of  Maine,  then  became  the  purchaser  and 
lived  here.  Moses  Tenney,  the  father  of  State  Treas- 
urer Tenney,  once  lived  here. 

Nearly  a  half  century  ago,  the  house,  a  one  story 
building,  was  removed,  and  is  a  part  of  the  Aaron 
Pillsbury  house  on  North  Street. 

The  deed  to  Plumer  from  Prime,  in  1707,  has  no 
reference  to  the  Bradford  road,  now  Main  Street,  but 
this  to  Adams,  in  1714,  has  and  it  is  so-called.  An- 
other of  the  name  of  Adams,  who  bought  thirty- five 
acres  of  land  of  Plumer  in  1710,  was  Isaac,  who  as 
well  as  John,  was  previously  of  Rowley.  This  was 
situated  at  the  southerly  end  of  Pentueket  Pond,  on 
both  sides  of  what  is  now  Main  Street,  and  was  just 
one  mile  in  length,  on  Harriman's  line.  The  deed 
concludes,  that  "  Whereas  there  is  a  road  or  way  laid 
out  over  Sd.  land,  and  whereas  no  Satisfaction  has 
been  made  for  it,  Sd.  Plumer  doth  by  these  Presents, 
Consign  over  to  Sd.  Adams,  all  that  ye  towne  Shall 
Allow  for  it." 

This  road  was  Main  Street,  and  the  Clark  house, 
now  owned  by  Mrs.  Laura  Ham,  was  probably  built 
by  him,  or  William  Adams,  who  was  doubtless  a  son, 
not  many  years  afterwards.  This  William  was  living 
in  the  parish  in  1730.  There  was  an  Isaac  Adams,  who, 
in  1720,  bought  the  homestead  of  Jonathan  Look,  in 
Byfield  parish,  of  forty-five  acres,  with  dwelling- 
house  and  barn.  This  was  on  the  borders  of  Newbury, 
and  near  the  brook,  called  Andover  Spring  Brook 
(Parker  River),  and  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old 
Pearson  house  if  not  that  house  itself.  Tin-'  last  of 
the  name  to  live  in  the  Clark  bouse  was  Capt.  Benja- 
min Adams,  known  as  "  Lawyer  Ben."  He  won  the 
title  from  his  pugnacity  and  fondness  for  litigation. 
Capt.  " Miraboau "  was  another  familiar  name  He 
obtained  t  h is  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  famous 
French  advocate.  A  family  likeness  to  Isaac,  who 
was  probably  his  grandfather,  is  seen  in  the  complaint 
of  neglect,  and  the  demand  for  settlement,  of  land 
damages,  in  I  he  original  deed  from  Plumer.  He  was 
captain  of  infantry  in  several' campaigns  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  was  on  duty  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  in  New  York  in  1777.  Representative  to  General 
Court  in  1778  and  1780.  He  removed  to  Ohio  about. 
1812,  and  aged  citizens  can  recall  the  appearance  of 
the  wagons  loaded  with  his  household  goods  as  they 
left  the  town  for  the  long  journey  westward.  Some 
years  afterwards,  a  son,  who  was  a  physician,  returned 
on  a  visit,  driving  a  superb  pair  of  horses  which 
created  quite  a  sensation  in  the  town. 

Abraham  Adams,  of  Newbury,  styled  mariner  in 
I  many  deeds  of  land,  began  to  buy  freeholds  in  1715. 
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In  1721,  and  later,  he  purchased  twenty-eight  lots, 
mostly  on  Range  G,  in  the  "  Three  thousand  acres." 
He  had  not  less  than  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  but 
whether  he  ever  settled  here  or  not  is  uncertain.  He 
doubtless  had  that  intention,  but,  as  a  mariner,  may 
have  been  lost  at  sea.  From  the  name,  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  the  lather  of  Abraham  Adams,  whose 
name  first  appears  on  the  parish  records  in  175"),  and 
who  bought  the  original  Chaplin  house,  which  was 
built  about  1723,  just  front  of  the  present  residence 
of  Mrs.  W.  M.  Shute,  on  the  early-named  Fairface 
Plain  (now  South  Georgetow  n)  and  Nelson  Street. 
This  house  was  bought  of  Jeremiah  Chaplin  or  his 
heirs  not  far  from  1750,  and  was  occupied  during  the 
building  of  the  present  house,  which  w  as  erected  about 
1S12.  The  original  building  was  removed  to  King 
Street  near  Groveland  Village  and  is  still  occupied. 
This  was  a  building  of  two  stories,  having  but  one 
room  in  width,  without  a  kitchen  in  the  rear. 

Rev.  Phineas  Adams,  pastor  of  Third  Church 
(West  Haverhill),  was  from  this  house.  He  had  the 
title  of  A. 51.  in  17111),  was  probably  a  collegiate  grad- 
uate, and  ordained  in  1771.  Daring  the  investment 
of  Boston  by  General  Washington,  after  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  the  patriotism  of  this  colonial  pastor  was 
shown  by  a  contribution  of  his  entire  herd  of  cattle, 
numbering  twenty  or  more  head,  which  were  driven 
to  Cambridge  to  lie  slaughtered  for  the  army.  Pre- 
vious to  172'i  there  were  several  other  families,  set- 
tling or  buying  land  preparatory  to  settlement. 

Jonathan  Wheeler,  a  son  of  Jonathan,  then  styled 
merchant,  bought  in  1715  the  balance  of  the  Payson 
land.  This  tract  was  on  da-  southeast  of  the  Shepard 
farm,  and  probably  included  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Searl  farm,  so  that  Wheeler,  as  w  ell  as  Bradstreet, 
lived  near,  or  on  Searl  Street.  This  Captain  Jonathan 
Wheeler  and  family  removed  to  West  Haverhill  in 
17.'j>>,  and  were  dismissed  to  the  Third  Church  ;  selling 
their  farm  to  Samuel  Harriman,  wdio  was  the  direct 
ancestor  of  Governor  Walter  Harriman,  of  Warner, 
N.  H.,  for  Samuel,  it  has  been  said,  for  a  time  lived 
in  that  neighborhood.  This  Samuel  was  one  of  the 
sons  of  Jonathan  Harriman. 

, lt>!in  Ilazen,  carpenter,  son  of  Kdward,  of  Boxford, 
built  in  1717  a  house  in  South  Georgetown  on  East 
Street.  He  was  the  first  to  build  in  that  afterwards 
(for  the  time)  populous  locality.  He  married,  in 
1715,  Sarah,  the  twin  sister  of  the  third  Philip  Nel- 
Hon.  His  house  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the 
south  side  of  the  street,  not  far  from  the  Dry 
Bridge  road,  and  on  the  road  known  as. the  Red 
Shanks  highway.  This,  highway  began  at  what  is  now 
Elm  Street,  near  the  Deacon  Haskell  Perley  house,  and 
extended  along  the  height  of  the  land,  over  the 
farm  now  owned  by  .John  S.  Kimball,  past  the  an- 
cient Merrill  house  at  the  comer,  and  southerly  to 
this  Hazen  house.  From  this  point  it  crossed  the 
upland  to  the  present  Salem  road,  near  Mr.  Buck- 
minister's,  and  then  westerly,  until  it  made  a  junc- 


tion with  the  early-opened  Salem  road,  on  the  plain 
near  Timothy  Perkins'  in  Boxlbrd,  not  far  from  the 
house  of  Francis  Marden.  The  Salem  road,  past  Ed- 
ward Hazeu's  (now  T.  B.  Masury),  was  not  opened, 
and  some  one  living  there  had  often  said  that  he 
hoped  not  to  live  long  enough  to  sec  a  highway  past 
this  house.  His  wish  was  realized,  for  at  about  the 
time  this  road  was  opened,  tradition  tells  us,  his 
death  occurred.  There  was  also  a  road  over  the  hills 
to  the  westward,  leading  to  the  Spotfords',  probably 
the  path  now  used  by  Sherman  Nelson,  to  the  hill 
known  as  the  Vineyard  lands.  Where  the  bridge 
over  Pen  Brook,  on  East  Street,  now  is,  was  then  the 
lording-place.  Edward  Hazen  having  used  this  path 
in  going  to  Deacon  Brocklebank's  and  beyond,  it  be- 
came the  road.  John  Hazen's  land  was  south  of  the 
lording-place  or  bridge.  On  meadow  bought  of  .la- 
cob  Perley  at  this  time  a  dam  is  mentioned  in  the  deed. 

Samuel  Hazen  had  land  in  1 725  below  Pen  Brook, 
and  in  1729  had  settled,  or  was  about  to  settle,  in  this 
locality.  He  was,  it.  is  thought,  the  first  owner  of  the 
farm  now  owned  by  John  S.  Kimball.  Until  1717, 
any  land  sold  in  this  part  of  Beverly  was  somewhat 
indefinitely  located.  From  the  date  of  the  third 
division  of  common  land,  which  was  made  at  about 
1700,  any  lots  disposed  of  were  in  the  form  of  free- 
holds, but  in  1717  the  "  Three  Thousand  Acres  "  was 
laid  out.  in  ranges,  not,  however,  beginning  at  one 
boundary  line  of  the  town  and  continuing  in  regular 
alphabetical  order,  but  on  a  method  understood  at  the 
time.  It  seems  to  have  been  attempted  to  make  a 
highway,  or  at  least  a  proprietors'  way  ;  a  boundary 
on  one  or  both  of  the  sides  of  these  ranges.  A  and  J! 
were  located  in  the  lied  Shanks  Hill  district.  L  was 
south  of  Nelson  Street.  C  and  1)  south  of  ami  along 
Baldpate  Street.  Around  Rock  Pond  the  land  was 
laid  out  as  IT.  South  of  Andover  Street  over  the 
Thurston  land  (now  a  part  of  the  Samuel  Little  farm) 
was  range  R,  with  S  and  T  opposite,  on  the  present 
Samuel  Noyes'  place,  and  beyond  westwardly.  Land 
grants  were  often  made  before  this  careful  mapping 
of  the  territory,  and  afterwards  it  would  be  found  that 
the  lot  was  already  included  in  a  previous  grant  or 
purchase,  as,  for  instance,  eleven  years  after  Isaac 
Adams  bought  his  farm  near  Pentueket  Pond  of 
Plumer,  he  found  that  the  town  had  given  John 
Hazen  two  acres  within  the  same  farm.  This  was 
made  satisfactory  by  a  deed  from  Hazen.  After  John 
Hazen  had  built  his  house  on  Fast  Street,  his  father 
was  obliged  to  get  his  title  to  the  farm,  which  he  had 
given  John,  confirmed  by  the  town.  Something  of 
the  irritation  which  resulted  can  be  conceived,  and 
yet  one  can  imagine  that  at  an  early  period  a  little  of 
the  squatter-sovereignty  feeling  prevailed,  and  that 
possession  and  improvement  were  at  least  considered 
as  nine  points  in  the  law.  After  1717,  the  disposal  by 
the  town  of  both  the  upper  and  the  middle  commons 
was  by  a  methodical  system  of  ranges  and  lots.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Brocklebank  farms,  all 
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the  Elder  Reyner  lands,  which  had  come  to  the  Hob- 
sous,  and  by  them  sold  to  other  parties,  and  the  Lam- 
bert farm,  at  this  time  owned  by  the  Plumers,  Hani- 
mans.  Holmes  and  Adams,  were  by  special  grants,  and 
already,  in  some  eases,  private  deeds  had  been  given, 
not  once  but  twice,  at  different  dates  for  the  same 
land.  This  disposal  in  1717  was  the  balance  of  the 
common  land  above  and  below  Pen  Brook,  and  was 
by  lots,  and  each  lot  recorded  when  drawn.  The 
record  of  the  names,  as  drawn,  is  missing  from  the 
collection  of  books  at  the  Clerk's  oflice  in  Rowley. 
In  the  deeds  of  these  lots,  given  by  individuals  at  a 
later  day,  this  record  was  called  the  Book  of  Com- 
moners. The  diagrams  of  these  ranges,  of  different 
lengths,  with  the  lots,  from  two  to  forty  in  number, 
are  on  record,  carefully  executed  by  some  draughts- 
man before  the  lots  were  drawn. 

The  original  titles  to  all  the  lands  in  the  "Three 
Thousand  Acres1'  not  previously  granted,  and  much 
of  the  intervening  middle  commons,  bear  date  at  this 
important  point,  1717.  The  community,  the  corporate 
body,  the  town,  had  the  power  thus  delegated  to  it  by 
the  Colonial  Government  to  grant  personal  titles  to 
all  land  included  within  its  domains,  and  the  same 
power  that  granted,  it  would  seem,  could  compel  a 
surrender  if  needful  for  the  public  good. 

The  lots  on  these  ranges  were  generally  of  about 
five  acres  in  extent,  long  and  quite  narrow,  a  minute 
subdivision  which  is  seen  in  the  numerous  division- 
fences,  the  stone  foundations  of  which  are  still  visible 
all  over  this  tract.  This  division  into  such  small  lota 
led  to  many  purchases  by  those  intending  to  settle,  so 
as  to  have  acreage  equal  to  the  needs  of  a  farm. 

Perhaps  the  first  of  the  early  settlers  to  buy  free- 
holds extensively  in  the  three  thousand  acre  tract  was 
Rie/tard  ])o>e,  cordwaincr,  of  Bowlcy.  He  secured 
several,  and  after  the  division  into  lots,  obtained  from 
one  and  another  by  purchase  or  exchange,  lots  to  the 
number  of  twenty-one.  His  first  intentions  were  per- 
haps to  locate  on  Ped  Shanks  highway,  buying  land 
there  in  1722.  In  172'i,  however,  he  purchased 
largely  south  of  Baldpate  Street,  and  doubtless  built 
a  house  there  soon  after.  This  house  was  probably 
t  built  on  land  now  owned  by  G.  S.  Weston,  and  which 
had  for  its  last  occupant  the  widow  of  Captain  Moses 
Dole.  Cuffee  Dole,  an  African  of  ebon  blackness, 
was  the  servant  of  this  family  until  the  death  of  the 
aged  widow.  It  is  saidj  that  when  but  an  infant,  he 
was  bought  by  Captain  Dole,  in  Danvers,  for  about 
ten  pounds.  A  death-bed  confession  of  the  woman 
who  sold  him,  was,  that  he  was  free-born  and  had  been 
placed  in  her  care  by  his  mother  living. in  Boston. 
Cuffee,  by  diligent  search,  after  years  of  servitude, 
found  the  story  was  true.  Still  he  clung  to  his  old 
home,  until  at  the  demolition  of  the  old  mansion, 
early  in  the  present  century,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  family  of  Rev.  Mr.  Braman,  where  he  died.  For 
many  years,  any  invasion  of  his  prerogatives,  as* care- 
taker at  funerals  and  other  public  occasions,  met  with 
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his  wrath  and  scorn.  His  grave  in  Union  Cemetery 
is  marked  with  this,  "  A  respectable  man  of  color." 
His  estate,  of  one  thousand  dollars,  was  left  to  Mr. 
Braman. 

There  was  another  house,  which  was  probably  built 
on  the  Dole  lands,  not,  far  from  Baldpate  Street,  on 
land  now  owned  by  Henry  Kennett.  ft  has  been 
thought  that  this  was  an  early  Spofford  house,  but 
possibly  it  was  the  original  house  of  Richard  Dole. 
It  bail  the  reputation  for  many  years  of  being  "a 
haunted  house."  Mr.  Nathan  Perley,  John  Bettis 
and  others,  watching  with  sick  people,  told  strange 
stories  of  what  they  heard  and  saw.  It  was  removed 
before  this  century  and  re-built  in  Sherman  Nelson's 
house  on  Elm  Street.  No  person  now  living  can 
give  any  definite  clue  as  to  who,  at  any  time,  lived 
in  it  w  hen  on  its  former  site. 

Richard  Boynton,  perhaps  the  same,  whose  laud 
adjoined  the  farm  of  John  Brocklebank,  near  Pen 
Brook,  bought  thirteen  lots  on  ranges  S  and  T  in 
1724-25,  on  the  north  side  of  Andover  Street,  and 
built  there.  The  house  on  the  summit  of  Spofibrd's 
ETIH,  now  owned  by  Samuel  TS'oyes,  is  in  part  at  least 
quite  ancient,  and  doubtless  is  the  original  house. 
Moses  Boynton,  carpenter  and  bridge-builder,  was 
living  there  less  than  three-fourths  of  a  century  ago. 

Another  family  of  some  prominence  who  settled 
about  a.  mile  to  the  south,  was  that  of  Burpee.  From 
the  fact  that  TIioiims  Burpee,  the  west  parish  settler, 
sold  his  dwelling-house  at  the  east  end  of  the  Ox- 
pasture  in  Rowley,  in  the  winter  of  1724,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  came  here  soon  afterwards.  lie  built  on 
the  southerly  slope,  of  what  w  as  soon  known  as  Vine- 
yard Hill,  on  land  now  owned  by  Chas.  E.  Chaplin, 
and  just  about  midway  of  Baldpate  and  Nelson 
Streets.  From  its  sunny  location,  and  the  abund- 
ance of  choice  fruit  grown  on  this  sixty  acre  farm,  it 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Vineyard.  On  the  height  of 
the  hill,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  site  of  the  house,  on 
laud  that  is  now  owned  by  Sherman  Nelson  (then 
Dole  lauds),  stands  the  walnut  tree,  which  has  been  a 
conspicuous  mark  lor  sailors,  on  our  eastern  coast, per- 
haps from  the  time  that  Thomas  Burpee  first  came 
here,  and  if  is  still  fresh  and  vigorous.  There  was  a 
cross-way  from  the  parish  farm,  occupied  by  the 
Spoffords,  past  this  house,  reaching  Nelson  Street, 
near  the  ancient  Elm,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  by  Mrs. 
VV.  M.  Shute's.  From  thence  it  connected  with  the 
Salem  road  past  Oak  Dell  and  over  Ten  Brook.  Al- 
though this  path  has  not  been  travelled  for  nearly  a 
century,  it  shows  in  places  the  marks  of  the  travel  of 
former  times.  About  1787,  this  farm  was  sold,  and  a 
part  of  the  house  re-built,  in  the  house  of  L.  L.  Dole 
on  Elm  Street.  Amos  Nelson  who  built  about  1767, 
the  house  of  C.  E.  Chaplin,  on  Nelson  Street,  bought 
the  land  surrounding  (his  Burpee  house,  and  used  a 
part  as  a  kitchen  for  his  own  dwelling.  Ebenezer  Bur- 
pee, who  lived  here,  a  carpenter,  was  probably  a  son 
of  Thomas,  and  was  parish  clerk  for  twenty-five  years. 
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Nathaniel  Perkins,  a  son-in-law  of  Edward  Hazen, 
about  1722,  began  to  buy  lots  on  range  L,  extending 
from  Nelson  Street  (Fairface  highway,  then  called)  to 
Box  ford  Line,  north  of  Lake  Ravnor.  Afterwards 
buying  the  Cooper  land,  south  of  the  town  boundary, 
it  carried  his  land  to  the  sliore  of  the  lake.  He  also 
owned  the  Rayuor  meadow,  just  below  and  adjoin- 
ing the  lake.  His  house  was  about  midway  between 
Nelson  Street  and  the  lake,  and  was  erected  about 
1725.  This  farm  was  owned  by  himself  and  heirs 
until  17SS,  when  it  was  sold  to  Major  Asa  Nelson, 
who  lived  on  Xelson  Street.  Mr.  Perkins  was  not 
connected  with  the  west  parish,  and  in  no  wise  iden- 
tified with  its  interests.  In  1706,  he  aided  in  the  en- 
largement of  the  cemetery,  near  B.  S.  Barnes'  house, 
in  Boxlbrd.  In  the  winter  of  1778,  there  were  several 
sick  with  the  small-pox  in  the  Perkins  house  and 
vicinity,  the  sickness  finally  became  epidemic,  and 
this  house  being  isolated  from  other  habitations 
was  used  as  the  hospital  or  pest  house.  Several  vic- 
tims were  buried  near  the  foot-path  leading  t'>  the 
lake,  about  forty  rods  from  the  house.  It  was  claimed 
that  the  smoke,  from  the  chimneys  of  houses  where 
the  sick  were,  carried  the  disease  from  one  house  to 
another  in  this  locality.  The  families  of  Amos  a.vd 
Asa  Nelson,  Mr.  Perkins'  neighbors  on  Nelson  Street, 
removed,  the  one  to  the  Burpee,  the  other  (o  the 
Brocklebank  house,  the  men  only  daily  returning  to 
care  for  the  barns  and  farm-stock.  This  Perkins 
family,  like  many  others  at  that  time,  are  said  to  have 
removed  to  New  Hampshire.  On  a  little  knoll  just 
southeast  from  Edward  U.  Nelson's  house,  who  with 
his  sister  are  owners  of  this  farm,  is  a  hollow,  said  to 
have  been  dug  by  a  member  of  the  Perkins  family,  as 
the  cellar  for  an  intended  house.  It  is  said  the  death 
of  this  young  man,  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
whether  abroad  or  at  borne,  is  not  known,  left  this 
hollow  as  the  only  memorial  of  the  house  that  was  to 
be.  This  Perkins  house  had  a  chequered  history, 
much  more  than  the  average  New  England  farm- 
bouse.  It  was  taken  down  in  1856,  the  material  being 
iimhI  in  building  the  house  of  W,  M.  l)organ,  on 
Pond  Street. 

William  Fitke  was  settled  in  this  town  as  early 
as  1727.  His  father,  Samuel  Fiske,  of  Wenhani, 
bought  property  in  Boxlbrd  late  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  1716  he  deeded  to  his  son  William 
the  dwelling-house  he  was  then  in  possession  of.  In 
the  spring  of  1727  William  bought  of  Abraham  How, 
of  Ipswich,  a  lot  on  range  H  below  Pen  Brook,  I  n 
October  of  that  year,  he  was  in  Rowley.  It  is  said 
that  his  house  was  built  cast  of  the  house,  of  Mrs. 
Sylvanus  Merrill,  near  the  lower  end  of  the  garden. 
He  was  a  constituent  member  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Georgetown,  being  one  of  the  eigh- 
teen males  dismissed  from  Byfield,  and  was  at  once 
elected  deacon.  The  family  seems  to  have  become 
extinct  at  his  death. 

William  Searle  was  an  ea  Jly  settler  on  the  Eaynor 


Plain  (Marlborough).  His  father,  "William,  came  to 
Rowley  perhaps  from  Ipswich  between  1680  and  'On, 
and  doubtless  died  as  a  member  of  Captain  Philip 
Nelson's  company,  in  Governor  Phips'  expedition 
against  Quebec.  William  Scarle,  of  the  west  parish, 
married  Jane,  a  granddaughter  of  Captain  Philip 
Nelson,  about  1722,  and  settled  here  soon  afterward. 
The  ancient  house,  supposed  to  be  built  by  him,  was 
demolished  by  Deacon  John  I'latts  more  than  a  half- 
century  ago.  The  house  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Sylva- 
nus Merrill  was  built  on  the  same  site.  Mr.  Searle 
was,  like  his  neighbor  Deacon  Fiske,  a  constituent 
member  of  the  First  Church,  and  was  also  made  a 
deacon  at  the  organization. 

Another  bouse,  thought  to  have  been  built  prior  to 

1730,  and  still  standing,  is  on  Chaplin's  Court,  and 
the  property  of  Miss  Jane  Edmonds.  This  was  per- 
haps built  by  Jonathan,  a  brother  or  son  of  Jeremiah 
Chaplin,  Here  lived  Elder  Asa,  and  here  was  born, 
in  1776,  or  early  resided,  his  son  Jeremiah  Chaplin, 
P.O.,  the  first  president  of  Colby  University,  Water- 
ville,Me.,  and  who  continued  in  office  fifteen  years.  It 
is  said  that  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  was  under  his  instruction 
for  several  years.  Descendants  noted  as  educators 
and  in  the  world  of  letters  are  his  son  Jeremiah,  a 
Baptist  clergyman  and  writer,  the  husband  of  Jane 
Dunbar,  and  the  lather  of  Heman  L.,  a  lawyer  in 
Boston;  Mrs.  Hannah,  wife  of  Prof.  George  Con  ant, 
of  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  in  whose  family  his  last  years 
were  spent,  and  other  daughters,  who  married  Baptist 
ministers.  Dr.  Chaplin  united  with  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Georgetown  before  his  eleventh  year,  lie 
was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  1799.  An  item 
in  the  account  book  of  Benjamin  Adams,  of  South 
Georgetown,  is,  "  Dr.,  June,  1799,  Elder  Asa  Chaplin 
for  use  of  chaise  to  go  to  Providence  to  see  Jeremiah 
graduate." 

A  name  of  distinction  for  about  three-fourths  ol  a 
century  was  that  of  Thurston.  Sergt.  Daniel  Thurs- 
ton, of  Newbury,  bought  freeholds  west  of  Pen  Brook 
as  early  as  1711. 

After  the  division  info  ranges  and  lots,  he  acquired 
several  lots  by  purchase  or  exchange  on  Range  R, 
south  of  A  ndover  Street,  upon  which  a  house  was  built. 
It  is  not  known  whether  hesetttled  here,  but  Jonathan 
Thurston,  probably  a  son,  was  living  here  doubtless  in 

1731.  He  and  wife  Lydia  were  original  members  of 
the  First  Church,  and  may  have  been  settled  here  a 
year  or  two  prior  to  17.'»u.  Mr.  Thurston  was  the  first 
parish  clerk,  hol<  ling  the  office  eight  years.  The  house, 
a  spacious  mansion  with  eight  square  rooms,  was  sold 
in  1.800,  with  the  farm  of  forty  or  more  acres  to  Rev. 
Isaac  Braman.  Much  of  the  material  of  this  vener- 
ated mansion  when  demolished  was  used  by  George  J. 
Tenney  in  the  erection  of  Tenney's  Hall,  now  the 
residence  of  Mr.  II.  \.  Harriman.  Three  generations 
of  the  Thurston  family  had  dwelt  under  its  roof,  Daniel 
and  Stephen  finally  removing,  the  one  to  Ipswich  the 
other  to  Andover.    The  descendants  who  visit  with 
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reverence  the  spot  where  the  house- once  stood  are 
numerous  and  influential. 

The  southerly  slope  of  Baldpate  Hill  was  partially 
cleared  by  Nathaniel  Mighill,  of  Rowley,  who  was 
a  grandson  of  Deacon  Thomas  Mighill  (the  first  who 
cleared  land  in  Georgetown),  at  an  early  date.  In  1716 
Nathaniel  began  his  extensive  purchase  of  land.  Later, 
perhaps  in  1724  or  '25,  having  bought  lots  on  ranges 
D  and  E,  he  built  the  easterly  front  of  the  present  Mig- 
hill.house,  on  Baldpate  Street.  It  is  a  family  tradition 
that  it  was  not  permanently  occupied  for  some  years. 
Some  of  the  family,  it  is  said,  spent  the  summer 
months  here,  returning  to  Rowley  in  the  autumn,  and 
that  one  son  and  then  another  would  attempt  to  set- 
tle, only  to  go  back  to  the  old  homestead.  Finally, 
Stephen  Mighill,  the  eldest,  about  1733  or '34  removed 
here,  was  elected  deacon  in  1747,  and  was  quite  active 
in  parish  affairs.  In  all  deeds  he  was  styled  "  maltster." 
This  was  the  partial  occupation  of  the  family  in  Row- 
ley; the  malt-house  of  Deacon  Thomas  of  date  1G50, 
was  located  just  east  of  the  barn  of  his  descendants, 
the  present  owners  of  the  estate.  The  malt-house  at 
their  Georgetown  estate  was  standing  and  continued 
to  bear  this  name  until  within  the  past  twenty  years. 
The  family  of  Deacon  Stephen  Mighill  were  quite 
aristocratic,  and  had  negro  servants.  One  by  the  name 
of  Sabina  was  afterwards  in  Rev.  Mr.  Chandler's  family, 
and  was  remembered  by  him  in  his  will.  Chloe  was 
another,  and  is  said  to  have  been  purchased  by  Mr. 
Anv.s  Nelson.  He  gave  her  the  freedom  she  coveted. 
Another  of  Mr.  Nelson's  colored  friends  lived  for  many 
years  in  Boxford,  and  annually  presented  her  bene- 
factor with  stockings  and  mittens  of  her  own  knit- 
ting. 

David  Mighill,  a  grandson  of  the  Deacon,  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  in  1809,  and  was  a  town  physician  for 
about  forty  years.  He  had  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  as  well  as  that  of  M.D.  He  first 
practiced  in  Dunharton,  N.  H.,  where  he  married 
Betsy  Mills  and  where  his  eldest  son  John  (Mills)  was 
born,  who  now  reside*  on  the  old  farm.  He  had  quite 
nit  inventive  gift,  and  one  of  his  devices,  a  pump, 
proved  very  valuable  to  the  party  who  obtained  the 
patent.  Stephen,  a  son  of  the  above,  was  in  medical 
practice  for  several  years  in  Roxbury  and  Boston.  His 
sister  Irene  married  Dr.  Moses Spofford,  who  for  many 
years  divided  the  practice  of  the  town  and  parish  with 
Dr.  Mighill,  his  brother-in-law. 

Salomon  Nelson  was  another  early  settler.  Soon 
after  his  marriage  to  Mercy,  the  daughter  .of  Jeremiah 
Chaplin  in  1720,  he  and  his  cousins  followed  their  uncle 
Gershoin  to  what  was  then  the  town  of  Mendon,  now 
Hopedale,  where  he  bought  land  in  the  wilderness,  and 
remained  there  until  1720.  Returning  to  Rowley  in 
April,  he  bought  a  lot  of  five  acres  on  range  M,  and 
probably  built  that  year  on  the  spot  upon  which  the 
house  of  the  writer  stands,  now  occupied  by  Leon  S. 
Gifford.  The  original  house,  with  its  additions,- be- 
came quite  extensive,  and  was  taken  down  iu  1838. 
51  \ 
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Mr.  Nelson  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  parish,  was 
frequently  an  assessor,  and  was  treasurer  and  collector 
for  perhaps  twenty  years. 

His  descendants  of  special  prominence  are  Hon. 
Jeremiah  Nelson,  late  of  Newburyport,  who  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  the  Essex  North  district 
for  several  terms;  Rev.  William  B.  Dodjre,  who  for 
years  was  noted  as  an  educator  and  philanthropist, 
the  "  Master  Dodge,"  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and  General 
G.  M.  Dodge,  chief  engineer  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad,  who  was  urged  by  President  Grant,  it  has 
been  said,  to  take  the  position  of  Secretary  of  War  in 
his  first  cabinet,  but  declined  the  honor.  A  daughter, 
Huldah,  who  married  Elder  Samuel  Harriman,  died 
in  March,  1S4S,  aged  one  hundred  years  and  nearly 
six  months.  In  native  vigor  of  mind  and  mental 
acumen,  and  although  comparatively  uneducated,  hav- 
ing much  of  the  masculine  force  of  the  historian  Han- 
nah Adams,  she  perhaps  exceeded  any  other  person  of 
her  sex  ever  born  in  the  town. 


CHAPTER  LIU. 
GEORGETOWN. — Continued. 

PARISH  ORGANIZATION — FIRST  CONGREGATIONAL 
AND  KYFIKU). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1700  there  were  about 
twenty  families  settled  within  the  limits  of  the  terri- 
tory now  known  as  Georgetown.  Of  this  number 
four-fifths  at  least  were  in  the  easterly  or  Byfield  sec- 
tion of  the  town.  With  two  possible  exceptions,  that 
of  John  and  Samuel  Spofford,  who  went  to  Bradford 
meeting,  all  attended  religious  services  at  Rowley. 
Not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  families,  with 
a  population  of  over  six  hundred,  were  residents  ot 
Rowley  at  that  time.  They  were  liberal  toward  their 
ministers.  The  estate  of  Mr.  Rogers  was  appraised 
n(  lift  ecu  hundred  pounds,  perhaps  equal  to  twenty- 
live  thousand  dollars  in  our  day,  while  air.  Shepard, 
after  a  pastorate  of  only  about  three  years  died,  leav- 
ing an  estate  equal  by  our  standard  to  nearly  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

The  Rowley  farmers  were  prosperous,  and  in  view  of 
their  prosperity  there  should  have  been  a  readiness  to 
aid  the  weak  parishes  in  the  interior.  Instead,  the 
people  of  Rowley  village  (afterwards  Boxford),  were 
to  pay  one-half  of Their  minister-rates  to  Topsfield. 
The  Topsfield  meeting  was  the  one  they  attended,  and 
why  nut  have  granted  them  authority  to  pay  all  their 
rates  to  Topsfield  and  aid  that  slow-growing  settle- 
ment. Communities  were  isolated,  wrapped  up  in 
their  own  local  interests,  and  there  was  very  often 
manifest,  a  marked  want  of  breadth  and  generous 
feeling.  One  peculiar  feature,  shown  in  documents 
of  the  time,  bearing  on  the  alliance  between  church 
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and  State,  was  that  the  church  preceded  the  State, 
the  organization  of  the  State  being  apparently  to 
maintain  and  perpetuate  the  church,  and  therefore 
we  find  it  made  the  basis  of  appeals  from  commu- 
nities for  incorporation  as  towns.  Under  that  system 
the  civil  law  was  the  source  of  the  strength  of  the 
church,  and  the  Box  ford  petitioners  then  said  to  the 
General  Court,  when  asking  lor  town  rights,  "  now 
we  have  no  way  to  compel  any  person  to  do  his  duty, 
if  he  will  not  doe  itof  himself"  and  to  have  the  power 
to  compel  a  person,  they  asked  for  separate  sovereignty, 
and  it  was  granted.  When  town  incorporation  was 
not  thought  advisable  parishes  were  established.  This 
word  happily  becoming  obsolete  in  the  New  England 
signification,  and  probably  in  its  primal  meaning 
(that  of  the  source  of  a  benefice  or  supply),  was  first 
considered  as  feasible  in  what  is  now  Georgetown  in 
1701. 

December  10th,  of  that  year,  a  religious  service  hav- 
ing been  established,  perhaps  for  a  year  or  more 
westerly  of  Rye  Plain  Bridge,  the  families  located 
there  asked  Rowley  to  have  their  rates  abated  v  This 
was  partially  granted,  the  vote  being  to  abate  one- 
half  of  the  minister-rates  of  Jonathan  Wheeler,  Ben- 
jamin Plumer,  Samuel  Brocklebank,  John  Browne, 
Nathaniel  Browne,  Jonathan  Look,  James  Chute, 
Andrew  Stickney,  Henry  Boor,  Duncan  Stewart, 
Ebenezer  Browne,  Ebenezer  Stewart,  John  Lull, 
James  Tcnney,  John  Plumer,  Richard  Boynton  and 
Josiah  Wood. 

This  petition  and  the  partial  response  implies  some 
action  already  taken,  perhaps  a  meeting-house  raised 
and  covered,  in  which  services  were  held,  and  on  the 
completion  of  it  the  vote  of  the  town,  March  16, 
1702—3,  was  passed,  which  verbal hn  is  this:  "The 
Inhabitants  of  ye  Rowley  living  on  the  Northwest 
side  of  the  bridge  called  Bye  plain  bridg,  and  on  the 
North  west  side  of  the  hill  called  Long  hill,  and 
Joyned  with  the  farmers  of  Newbury  that  doth 
border  on  us,  in  building  a  new  meetinghouse  for  the 
worship  of  God.  Shall  be  Abattcd  their  Battes  in  the 
ministry  Bate  in  the  Towne  of  Rowley,  if  they  do  j 
maintain  with  the  help  of  our  neighbors  of  Newbury, 
an  Otthoxdoxs  ministry  to  belong  and  teach,  in  that 
meeting-house  that  they  have  built,  until  Such  time 
as  it  is  judged  that  their  is  asufishant  Number,  to 
maintain  a  minister  in  the  North  west  part  of  our 
Towne.  without  the  help  of  our  neighbors  of  Newbury, 
that  doth  border  upon  us,  whose  names  are  as  fol- 
loweth: "  (The  seventeen  as  above,  with  Lionel 
Chute  added.)  When  the  population  would  warrant, 
another  parish  was  to  be  formed,  exclusively  of  Rowley 
families.  The  first  meeting-house  in  this  parish  was 
near  where  the  present  house  stands.  This  part  of 
Newbury  was  the  "Falls,"  and  this  part  of  Rowley 
was  Bowlbery." 

In  the  records  of  the  Bowley  church  the  parish  was 
called  Byficld  in  1700,  and  yet  that  year  it  was  incor- 
porated as  "The  Falls."    Hon.  Nathaniel  Byfield,  of 


Boston,  perhaps  connected  with  some  of  the  families 
in  the  parish,  may  have  aided  in  building  the  meet- 
ing-house, and  some  proposed  giving  it  bis  name. 
After  his  gift  of  a  bell,  it  was  decided  to  call  it  Byfield 
in  his  honor.  An  endeared  name  to  multitudes  living 
and  dead. 

Rev.  Moses  Hale,  of  Newbury,  was  ordained  No- 
vember 17,  170C,  as  the  first  minister.  A  graduate  of 
Harvard  in  1699.    Died  January  111,  17-14-45. 

The  records  of  the  Church,  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hale,  are  lost.  Perhaps  a  search  might  be  successful. 
In  1 707  the  parish  lines  were  established.  This  in- 
cluded from  Rye  Plain  bridge,  up  an  ancient  way 
near  Francis  Nelson's  house,  over  Long  Hill,  across 
Elder's  Plain,  by  Deacon  Brocklebank's  (now  M.  G. 
Spofford's),  and  to  the  Bradford  line,  including  within 
its  limits  all  of  the  Lambert  farm, near  Pentueket  Pond, 
being  in  all  one-hall'  of  the  area  now  Georgetown.  It 
probably  being  "  judged  that  there  is  asufishent  Num- 
ber to  maintaine  a  minister  in  the  Northwest  part  of 
our  Town,"  in  the  language  of  the  Rowley  records, 
steps  were  taken,  perhaps  as  early  as  1727,  prepara- 
tory to  petitioning  fur  incorporation  as  a  separate 
parish.  Since  1700,  and  especially  since  1725,  as  is 
seen  in  Chapter  LI,  a  rapid  settlement  had  gone  for- 
ward. We  can  imagine  John  Spofford  and  the  Plum- 
ers,  in  earnest  conversation  with  their  near  neighbors 
on  the  question,  and  some  strong  assertions  that  the 
time  had  come  to  build  a  meeting-house  here. 

There  is  no  doubt  such  important  action  was  dis- 
cussed for  at  least  one  or  two  winters  around  the  broad 
hearth  ami  in  the  light  of  their  hickory  fires,  some 
confident,  others  doubting,  until  at  a  meeting  in  some 
one  of  the  old-time  kitchens,  it  was  decided  that  in 
the  coming  winter  of  1728-2'J,  they  would  sled  to  the 
Harriman  &  Plumer  mill  on  Rock  Pond  Brook,  logs 
for  the  lumber  needed  for  the  house.  The  Brockle- 
banks  were  interested,  suggested  the  lot  below  Pen 
Brook  on  Main  Street,  at  the  corner  of  the  early 
opened  road,  near  where  David  Brocklebanks'  hou«e 
stands,  and  the  heavy  oak  frame  was  provided,  squared, 
and  in  June  1721'  was  raised,  soon  boarded  in,  and  the 
first  rude  meeting-house  completed.  This  was  a  pro- 
prietors' building;  some  in  the  vicinity  were  not  then 
interested,  and  the  erection  of  this  first  meeting-house 
was  not  a.  general  affair.  There  were,  no  dedication 
ceremonies,  that  is  an  innovation  of  much  later  times. 
The  name  was  properly  meeting-house,  and  at  that 
day  it  meant  nothing  more.  There  was  no  sacredness 
in  the  building  itself,  for  that  savored  of  the  Episco- 
pacy they  abhorred.  In  most  cases  there  was  no  burial 
of  their  departed  friends  in  the  shadow  of  these  New 
England  houses  for  meetings. 

To  be  nearly  central  as  possible  was  one  thing,  to 
have  it  open  to  the  public  highway  for  convenience, 
seems  to  have  been  another. 

May  27th,  1780,  a  petition  for  a  distinct  parish  was 
signed  by  forty-two  persons  and  presented  to  the 
General  Court. 
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October  1, 1731,  it  was  ordered  "  That  Mr.  Benjamin 
Plummer,  a  Principal  Inhabitant  of  the  precinct 
Lately  set  oft'  front  the  town  of  Rowley,  and  parish  of 
Byfield,  is  Authorized  to  Notifie  the  Inhabitants  to 
convene  in  some  publick  Place,  to  Choose  precinct 
officers,  to  stand  until  the  Anniversary  meeting  in 
March  next."  J.  Quincy  was  speaker  and  Jonathan 
Belcher,  governor  (later  a  friend  of  Whitefield),  who 
approved.  The  names  of  Captain  John  Spofford, 
Benjamin  Plummer  and  Jonathan  Thurston  do  not 
appear  on  the  petition.  They  were,  doubtless,  origi- 
nally not  favorable  to  the  movement. 

"  By  Virtue  of  the  above  Precept  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  New  precinct  assembled  togather  on  the  fifth 
of  October,  1731.'' 

Lieutenant  John  Spaffurd  was  elected  moderator  and 
Jonathan  Boynton  clerk,  to  serve  until  the  meeting  in 
March.  Lieutenant  John  Spaftbrd,  Elder  Jeremiah 
Chaplin,  Ensign  Benjamin  Plummer,  Mr.  William 
Searl  and  Mr.  Aaron  Pengry  were  elected  assessors, 
and  Jonathan  Thurston  and  .Samuel  Johnson,  collect- 
ors. These  were  the  first  legal  officers  of  most  of  the 
territory  now  known  as  Georgetown. 

Nearly  a  year  before  the  church  was  organized,  on 
October  25,  1731,  the  parish  voted  "  to  call  Mr.  Daniel 
Rogers,  that  hath  preached  with  us,  to  be  our  minys- 
ter.''  "Nov.  9,  1731,  voated  that  Lieut.  John  Spaftbrd 
Should  build  the  Galery  Stairs,  and  Joyce  for  the 
Galery  More,  and  Lay  the  said  flore  with  Yalow  pine 
boards,  and  to  make  three  Seats  in  the  frunt  Galery,, 
and  two  Seats  on  each  Side  Galierys." 

This  describes  the  house  in  part,  a  plain  building, 
without  steeple  or  spire,  and  at  this  date  still  unfin- 
ished. 

,;  Jan.  4,  1731-32,  It  was  a  Greed  &  Voated  to  call 
Mr.  Chandler  of  Andover,  the  Gentleman  that  hath 
preached  with  us  of  Late,  to  be  our  Minister,  and  it 
was  Voated  by  every  man  then  Assembled."  Salary 
to  be  "one  hundred  and  ten  pounds  pr.  year,  to  be 
Stated  by  the  Standard,  acording  as  mony  Should 
Grow  hotter  Or  worse,"  and  "three  hundred  pounds 
for  Settlement.''  Five  parish  meetings  had  been 
held. 

March  27,  1731-32,  First  annual  meeting  "  voated 
Mr.  Chandler  twenty  cords  of  wood  a  year."  August 
8,  1732,  voted  "  By  the  major  part  of  the  Builders  of 
the  Meeting-House,  that  the  Rest  of  the  people  in 
said  parish  should  have  an  Equal  prevelige  with  us, 
in  sd.  meeting-house,  so  Long  as  it  stands  in  the  place 
where  it  now  is."  John  Harriman  dissented.  Some 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  location,  and  the  same  dis- 
satisfaction continued  for  several  generations. 

Mr.  Chandler  accepted  this  purely  parish  call,  and 
it  was  voted  by  the  parish,  September  20, 1732,  for  the 
ordination,  October  18,  1732.  The  minister  was  in 
this  particular  instance  selected  by  the  parish,  which 
virtually  represented  the  town  of  to-day. 

Three-fourths  of  a  century  of  independent  churches 
makes  it  somewhat  dillicult  to  have  a  clear  compre- 


hension of  the  conditions  of  Church  and  State,  as 
then  existed.  The  law  of  the.  colony  recognized  but 
one  religious  organization,  and  that  equally  with  all 
other  public  interests,  was  sustained  and  perpetuated 
by  the  "law's  strong  arm."  The  church  was  organ- 
ized just  two  weeks  before  the  ordination,  for  which 
preparations  were  going  on  among  the  thirty  or  more 
families  with  harmony  and  enthusiasm. 

Perfectly  united  as  the  parish  was  in  Mr.  Chandler,  as 
Jonathan  Boynton  informs  us  in  his  careful  record,  we 
can  believe  that  every  housewife  did  her  best  to  make 
the  important  affair  something  to  recall  with  pride, 
long  afterward.  Ten  pounds  was  voted  to  Jeremiah 
Harriman  to  make  provision  for  ministers  and  mes- 
sengers and  ''some  other  Gentlemen  that  wates  on  the 
ministers,"  colored  servants,  probably. 

The  lofty  airs  common  to  their  class  at  this  period, 
on  occasions  of  the  importance  of  an  ordination,  have 
often  been  described.  The  ministers  and  their  attend- 
ants, doubtless  assembled  at  the  Deacon  Brocklebank 
house,  where  his  son  Francis  then  lived.  It  was  voted 
that  "  William  Fiske  have  ten  pounds,  to  provide  for 
Scholars  and  other  Gentlemen."  The  churches  of 
Byfield,  Bradford,  Boxford,  Andover,  Rowley,  and  the 
Second  of  Newbury  were  represented.  The  sermon 
was  by  Mr.  lingers  of  Boxford,  from  John  21":  15,  1(5, 
17;  ami  the  services  were  concluded  by  singing  part 
of  the  132d  Psalm. 

At  the  church  organization,  two  weeks  previously, 
Mr.  Hale  of  Byfield  constituted  and  Mr.  Balch  of 
second  Bradford  (now  Grove-land),  preached  a  sermon, 
afterwards  printed. 

The  records  of  the  church  from  this  dale  are  in  the 
minute  and  delicate  penmanship  of  Mr.  Chandler. 
"Nov.,  1732,  a  Descnt  Seat  for  Deacons  and  a  Com- 
munion table  ordered  to  be  built."  "  Mar.,  1732-33, 
Ebenezer  Burpee  instructed  to  put  up  two  rails,  bools 
and  banisters  at  the  end  of  the  pulpit,  stairs."  "July 
17,  1733,  voted  to  Joseph  Nelson,  twelve,  pounds,  to 
provide  for  the  raising  of  Mr.  Chandler's  house  and 
barn."  The  house  was  built  just  west,  of  the  church, 
on  the  site  of  which  the  house  of  Humphrey  Nelson 
now  stands.  This  house,  built  in  1733,  was  burned 
on  Town  Meeting  day,  April  -I,  1  X25.  The  cause  was 
a  defective  chimney.  Most  of  the  adult  males  of  the 
parish  wen1,  in  Rowley  at  the  time. 

At  this  date,  173;'.,  the  line  between  Byfield  and  this 
parish  was  settled  "  with  Leonard  llarrirnan's  widow 
and  David  pearsons  to  belong  to  the,  west  parish  of 
Rowley,  and  so  Jedediah  pearsons'  Land  to  belong  to 
Byfield."  "  Dea.  Searl  was  chosen  to  go  down  to  the 
Generall  Court,  to  see  what  may  be  gotten  of  the  town 
rents."  December,  1735,  the  same  was  chosen  to  re- 
ceive the.  money  that  the  parish  is  to  have  of  the 
town,  and  also  the  rent  of  the  thatch-bank.  This 
land  in  Rowley,  marsh  and  upland,  was  often  ditched, 
leased  by  the  parish  every  three  years,  and  finally,  in 
185G,  was  leased  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years.    The  railroad  near  the  Rowley  station  w  as  laid 
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out  over  it  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  land  dam- 
age awarded  in  1839. 

Pews  in  the  meeting-house  were  not  made  as  yet, 
but  in  December,  1730,  Mr.  Chandler  had  the  "  Lib- 
erty of  a  pew  at  the  west  end  of  the  pulpit."  It  was 
also  voted  "  to  lease  that  part  of  Spofford's  farm  that 
has  been  set  off  to  the  west  parish.''  This  division  of 
the  parish  land  had  been  made  in  July,  1735. 

The  northerly  side  of  the  farm,  then  occupied  by 
Samuel  Spofford,  had  come  to  the  west  parish,  one- 
half  of  Half-moon  meadow,  four  lots  of  land  in  the 
upper  commons,  or  two  freeholds,  and  the  thatch- 
bank  at  Oyster  Point.  John  and  Jonathan  Spofford, 
nephews  of  Samuel,  occupied  the  southerly  half. 
March,  1737,  the  parish  voted  to  lease  the  wood  lots, 
and  voted  again  to  lease  their  Spofford  farm.  The 
Parish  farm  at  that  time  had  been  improved  by  the 
Spofford  family  for  nearly  seventy  years.  Samuel  was 
nearly  ninety  years  of  age  and  an  extensive  land- 
holder, especially  in  Boxford.  He  had  seen  this  farm 
reclaimed  from  the  wilderness  by  his  father,  himself 
and  brothers,  and  now  it  was,  like  the  parish,  to  be 
divided  in  twain.  He  had  lived  to  see  a  meeting- 
house, with  the  houses  of  energetic  farmers,  scattered 
allalongthe  easterly  slope  below  him,  and  forming  in 
themselves  and  families  the  west  parish  of  Rowley. 
At  their  first  coming  this  family  expected  others 
would  soon  follow,  and  no  doubt,  as  the  years  moved 
wearily  on,  with  a  monotonous  tread,  and  they  were 
still  nearly  alone,  it  seemed  as  if  Elders  anc\Fairface 
plains,  the  Lambert  farm,  Red  Shanks,  the  Rocky 
hilis  and  Baldpate  would  never  have  the  clearings 
they  so  longed  to  see.  He  had  heard  from  many  a 
lip  the  thrilling  story  of  Mrs.  Du still  and  her  Indian 
captors;  saw,  perhaps,  the  murdered  Goodrich  family 
buried  near  where  they  were  slain  ;  the  smoke  from 
the  burning  homes  of  his  Haverhill  neighbors  had 
spoken  a  tale  of  horror  on  that  fateful  October  morn- 
ing, 1700 — and  still  he  and  his  kindred  had  been 
nearly  alone,  doubtless  only  the  Brocklebanks  to  re- 
lieve the  solitude.  Father  and  brothers,  the  only 
companions  of  his  youth  and  earlier  manhood,  bad 
long  before  passed  from  ibis  wilderness  into  the 
•'  pleasant  land,"  and  still  he  had  lived  on,  and  when 
an  aged  patriarch,  as  the  last  decade  in  his  life  draws 
near,  all  at  once,  as  it  were,  there  is  the  stir  of  human 
life  on  every  hand.  The  sound  of  the  axe  and  the 
crash  of  the  giants  of  the  forest  is  heard,  and  land 
grants,  transfers  and  allotments  is  the  animated  de- 
hate  that  makes  it  seem  like  a  new  world  upon  which 
he  has  entered.  This  venerable  pioneer,  soon  after 
the  organization  of  the  West  Parish  Church,  was  re- 
ceived into  membership,  being  dismissed"  from  the 
Rowley  Church.  He  died  January  1, 1743,  aged  ninety- 
one  years. 

The  farm  was  leased  February  22, 1737-38,  for  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  years.  Five  members  of  the 
parish  objected. 

The  divisional  parts  of  the  meeting-house  were 


early  called  pens,  and  in  the  year  1741  the  parish 
voted  "to  sell  the  penes  in  the  gallery  to  David  Nel- 
son, also  to  lay  out  the  Rome  for  the  penes,  and  sell 
the  Rome  for  the  penes  at  the  hiest  bider."  In  1742 
an  addition  to  the  house  of  thirteen  feet  four  inches 
was  voted,  and  Richard  Thurston  was  engaged  to 
•build  this  extension . 

In  1744  it  was  voted  that  the  builders  of  the  house 
should  have  the  two  hind  seats  of  the  men  and  the 
women's  below,  they  giving  a  bill  of  sale  of  the  meet- 
ing-house. Until  then,  the  proprietors  had  the  house 
under  their  control.  The  pulpit  was  to  be  painted, 
and  Samuel  Harriman  had  twenty  pounds  for  "Red- 
ing the  meeting-house."  A  few  buildings  painted 
that  peculiar  shade  of  red,  were  to  be  seen  thirty 
years  ago.  About  that  date,  the  Ipswich  farmers 
(afterwards  known  as  Linebrook),  petitioned  for  some 
families  to  be  set  offto  them.  The  Linebrook  parish 
probably  asked  fir  a  part  of  what  is  now  Dodgeville, 
as  the  west  parish  ran  easterly  of  what  at  present  is 
known  as  the  Phillips'  place.  To  illustrate  the  spirit 
of  the  New  England  minister  at  this  period,  while  an 
improvement  was  shown  in  the  outward  work  of  the 
parish,  Mr.  Chandler  suggested,  in  May,  1747,  to 
prevent  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  as  many 
live  at  considerable  distance,  to  have  a  sermon  read 
between  public  service,  through  the  summer  season. 
This  custom  was  continued  for  halt'  a  century. 

A  severe  drought  in  1749,  was  a  cause  for  alarm, 
and  a  church  fast  was  voted  June  4th.  The  hay  crop 
is  said  to  have  been  so  short,  that  weeds  and  almost 
every  imaginable  green  thing  was  cured  for  substi- 
tutes. The  meeting-house  needed  repairs,  and  a  vote 
so  passed  in  1758.  The  question  of  removal  to  the 
"senter  of  the  parish,"  was  agitated.  ".Mr.  John 
Broeklebank's  corner,  near  his  house,"  was  suggested, 
the  expense  to  be  raised  by  subscription.  In  J7.VJ  a 
motion  was  made  "  to  get  an  artice  to  mesure  and 
draw  a  plan,  to  know  where  the  senter  of  sd  parish  is." 
The  above  motion  was  promptly  negatived.  In  17(10 
the  controversy  was  such,  that  as  seme  were  for  re- 
pairs and  others  lor  removal,  or  a  new  house,  that 
arbitral  inn  was  voted.  The  committee  were  Caleb 
Cushing,  Samuel  Phillips  and  Captain  Thomas  Den- 
nis. Their  decision  was  to  continue  the  house  where 
it  then  stood.  Dudley  Tyler,  who  then  owned  the 
Brocklebank  house  near  the  meeting-house,  was  Inn- 
keeper, and  provided  lei-  the  committee.  Only  some 
limited  repairs  voted,  while  a  pediment  over  the  front 
door  and  other  attractive  improvements  had  been 
suggested. 

In  1702  it  was  voted  that  "  those  that  have  taken 
pains  to  Learn  the  art  of  Singing,"  may  set  in  the 
front  gallery.  The  first  reference  to  singing,  is  in  the 
church  records  for  1730,  viz.:  "Mr.  Burpee  continued 
to  tune  the  Psalm  in  Publick  Worship." 

In  1763  an  innovation  was  made,  which  was  "  to 
admit  Dr.  Watts'  Imitation  of  David  Psalms,  but 
not  wholly  to  exclude  ye  old  Version."    In  1705  Mr. 
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John  Cleveland  (then  of  Ipswich,  Chaplain  at  Fort 
William  Henry,  in  1757),  "  and  other  gospel  minis- 
ters, not  intending  on  Mr.  Chandler's  ministry,"  are 
invited  to  "Prech  Lectors."  About  twenty  years  be- 
fore, Wliitefield  had  crossed  parish  lines,  and  itine- 
rated in  the  open  air  if  the  meeting-houses  were  de- 
nied him,  but  before  this,  whatever  the  opposition  to 
the  multitude  of  others,  that  were  busy  in  religious 
service  in  an  irregular  way,  Whitefield's  abilities 
were  recognized,  and  his  special  work  seemingly  ap- 
proved. Still,  at  this  late  date,  there  were  many 
ministers  and  churches,  so  trammelled  by  the  fetters 
of  the  period,  that  their  recognition  of  Whitelield  was 
but  hall-hearted. 

Tradition  says  that  Mr.  Chandler  was  earnest  in 
persuading  Elder  Asa  Chaplin  to  attend  a  service  in 
Georgetown  where  Wliitefield  was  to  preach,  and  that 
the  elder  objected,  saying  that  he  had  no  fault  to  find 
with  his  own  minister.  "  But,"  said  Mr.  Chandler, 
with  an  emphatic  gesture,  "  Mr.  Whitefield  does  not 
preach  as  I  do  ;  he  preaches  with  power." 

As  early  as  1754  Mr.  Timothy  Symmes  .began  to 
preach  in  private  houses,  and  his  perhaps  intemper- 
ate remarks,  had  produced  a  feeling,  which  at  about 
that  time,  in  this  church,  was  something  more  than 
an  annoyance.  In  1708  again  the  old  debate  came  up 
on  repairing  the  old  house,  or  building  a  new  house, 
with  a  more  satisfactory  location. 

April  8,  1708,  another  meeting,  to  see  whether  they 
would  build  on  the  southeasterly  end  of  Mr,  Solomon 
Nelson  Juna  house,  as  near  as  may  be,  with  conven- 
iency."  Voted  in  the  affirmative.  Later  in  April, 
met  again,  to  see  if  the  parish  would  build  at  Brock- 
lebauk's  or  Burbank's  corner,  but  the  former  site  had 
the  preference.  Meetings  were  frequently  called 
during  the  haying  season  that  summer,  but  the  party 
in  favor  of  building,  and  of  building  on  Mr.  Nelson's 
land,  were  always  successful.  In  1769  the  parish  or- 
dered to  be  purchased  and  a  deed  taken.  At  this  date, 
witli  a  new  meeting-house  assured,  we  close  the  chap- 
ter. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 
GEOIIGETOWN — (Continued). 
EDUCATION' — SCHOOLS,  LIJlIiAJilES  AND  LECTURES. 

The  establishing  of  schools  was  of  colonial  action 
at  an  early  date.  In  1637  the  college  was  located  ;  in 
1642  legislation  for  local  schools,  and  in  1047  it  was 
ordered  that  every  township  of  fifty  families  should 
have  a  school  to  teach  children  to  write  and  read,  be- 
cause, says  the  act,  "  It  being  one  chiefe  prect  of  ye 
ould  deluder  Satan,  to  keepe  men  from  the  knowledge 
of  ye  Scriptures,"  and  "vl  learning  may  not  be  buried  in 
ye  grave  ofo*  fath",  in  ye  church  &  commonwealth.'' 

With  few  evasions,  this  law  was  obeyed.  One  hun- 


dred householders  required  a  Grammar-school,  and 
churches  were  also  urged,  to  aid  any  "  pore  scholler" 
to  get  a  collegiate  education.  Under  this  system,  the 
schools  were  essentially  parochial,  the  teachers  serv- 
ing in  that  office  and  as  ministers'  assistants.  When 
Mr.  Rogers,  of  Rowley,  added  as  one  of  the  condi- 
tions in  his  will,  that  the  church  should  always  have 
two  ruling  elders,  or  pastor  and  teacher,  his  intention 
may  have  been  to  bring  the  secular  instruction  of  the 
young,  within  church  limits.  The  residents  of  the 
West  Parish,  or  Georgetown,  March  20,  1737,  voted 
to  "  Bould  a  Schoal  House,  &  to  set  it  between  the 
Brook  by  Capt.  Bradstreets,  and  Mr  flVancis  Brockle- 
bank's  Brook." 

The  dimensions  of  this  first  building  erected  for 
schools,  was  twenty  feet  long,  sixteen  wide,  with  a 
height  of  eight  feet.  The  proportions  were  similar, 
in  all  buildings  for  the  same  purpose,  for  a  century 
afterwards.  This  school-house  was  on  tin;  hill  near 
the  Searl  place,  and  was  placed  there  to  accommodate 
By  field,  as  well  as  the  West  Parish.  Later,  a  vote 
was  passed,  "  to  allow  seven  shillings  and  a  piney  for 
Rhum,  at  the  Raising  of  the  School  House."  In- 
struction on  the  injurious  effects  of  alcohol  on  the 
human  constitution  would  seem  rather  inconsistent 
in  that  school-room. 

November  6th  Samuel  Payson  was  invited  to  serve 
as  teacher.  Mr.  Payson,  our  first  "master,"  was  a 
son  of  the  Rowley  minister,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
1716,  and  taught  in  the  various  sections  of  the  town 
from  1722  to  1756.  Ebenezer  Burpee,  the  carpenter, 
made  the  furniture  at  his  house  in  the  Chaplin  field, 
under  Vineyard  hill,  for  this  primitive  school-room, 
where  the  sires  of  our  grandparents  had  their  first  in- 
sight into  tin.'  mysteries  of  the  three  "  R's."  The  vote 
on  the  bill  to  pay  Burpee,  is  novel,  and  was  for 
"  meching  forms  and  table's,  for  said  school-house." 

The  above  vote  was  passed  November  3,  1740,  and 
the  house  was  doubtless  ready  for  the  boys  that  month. 
In  November  or  December  was  the  time  for  this  school 
to  begin,  and  eight  weeks'  schooling  in  winter  was 
the  rule  for  more  than  a  century.  Doubtless  the  meth- 
ods of  Pedagogue  Payson  were  strict  discipline  as  the 
stimmum  bonum,  ami  his  Bible  as  a  leading  text-book. 
This  was  a  boys'  school;  the  daughters  in  those  days 
did  not  learn  the  art  of  writing,  and  to  learn  how  to 
read  the  Bible  and  catechism  merely,  could  Lie  taught 
as  well  at  home.  One  can  imagine  the  SpofFord  boys 
coming  down  from  the  hill,  David  Nelson  and  the 
Chaplins  from  Nelson  Street,  the  Harrimans,  Stick  - 
neys  and  others,  with  a  few  from  Byfield,  all  perhaps 
eager  to  get  the  benefit,  of  this  first  school. 

December  30, 1745,  the  parish  voted  another  school- 
house,  and  to  set  it  at  the  south  end  of  Francis 
Brocklebank's  Hill,  between  Mr.  Chandler's  house 
and  the  brook.  This  was  where  Edward  E,  Sher- 
burne's house  now  stands,  and  may  partly  have  been 
known  to  the  present  generation,  in  the  "Poole 
house,"  burned  many  years  ago,  on  the  site  of  which, 
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Mr.  Sherburn  built  his  house.  This  school-house  was 
to  cost  forty  pounds,  and  to  be  completed  by  May  1st. 
A  relative  of  the  writer,  Aunt  Huldah  Harriman, 
taught  the  girls  and  children  of  the  parish,  in  this 
building,  the  useful  lessons  of  knitting  and  plain 
sewing,  with  the  equally  useful  rending  and  spelling, 
in  their  rudiments.  After  her  hundredth  year,  she 
would  tell  the  story  of  the  gigantic  black  snake,  sud- 
denly uncoiling  itself  from  the  rafters  of  that  same 
school-house,  and  dropping  into  her  little  company  of 
pupils  below.  This  was  known  as  the  "Parish,"  and 
the  first  one  built,  as  the  "  Upper  School-House"  for 
years  afterwards. 

For  several  years  there  was  an  attempt  made  to 
have  a  school  kept  in  this  Parish-House,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1750,  it  was  voted  "that  the  winter,  or  writ- 
ing and  Reading  School,  Should  be  kept  only  one- 
third  part  of  the  time  at  the  uper  School-House,"  or 
the  first  house.  After  the  parish  had  employed  Mr. 
Payson  as  teacher,  for  some  years  the  town  took  ac- 
tion, and  Mr.  Benjamin  Adams  taught  in  17-12  and 
again  in  17411,  four  months  the  first  year,  and  six  the 
second,  half  of  the  time  in  Byfield  and  half  in  the 
West  Parish. 

This  is  the  first  mention  of  a  school  in  the  Byfield 
part  of  Georgetown,  and  as  a  geographical  centre, 
was  the  first  point  to  be  considered,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  locate  it.  Perhaps  it  was  near  the  present 
location  of  what  might  properly  be  called  Cleaveland 
School  or  No.  7,  possibly,  however,  in  a  private 
house.  At  a  later  date,  early  in  the-  century,  this 
school-house  was  located  not  far  from  Stiekney"s 
Corner,  opposite  the  l'ike  House.  The  peculiar  site 
of  the  first  house  on  Searl  Street,  was,  as  a  probable 
centre,  of  the  west  part  of  Rowley.  This  teacher  w  as 
doubtless  from  one  of  the  Adams  families,  of  Rowley 
or  Newbury.  lie  was  evidently  not  a  professional  in- 
structor. March,  17o3,  the  parish  again  took  up  the 
question  of  schools,  and  voted  that  the  school  be  kept 
one-third  of  the  time  each,  at  the  Parish,  at  the  Up- 
per House  and  at  the  house  at  the  easterly  end  and 
northerly  part  of  the  parish.  The  last  named  house 
was  built  about  this  time,  at  some  point  near  the 
Parker  River  Woolen  Mills. 

In  17  !'.)  the  town  voted  that  each  parish  have  a 
sum  granted  for  the  support  of  schools,  in  accordance 
with  the  county  taxes  paid  by  each,  and  this  appor- 
tionment continued  down  to  modern  times,  only  with 
the  difference  of  a  division  among  the  school  districts, 
instead  of  parishes. 

October  -'JO,  1770,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  find 
suitable  persons  to  keep  school,  and  as  was  done  sev- 
enteen years  before,  the  parish  voted  that  the  time 
for  the  school  be  equally  divided  between  the  parish, 
upper  and  easterly  end.  Mr.  Moses  Johnson,  of 
Rowley,  was  olf'ered  the  school  at  the  easterly  end  for 
three  months,  at  seven  dollars  per  month.  William 
Chandler  was  engaged  to  keep  the  parish  school. 

Master  Chandler  was  a  cousin   of  Rev.  James 


Chandler,  somewhat  bookish,  and  may  have  kept  a 
fairly  good  school.  Not  long  after  this  he  removed 
to  Salem,  Mass.,  where  he  died.  At  that  time  the  se- 
lectmen we're  requested  to  set  up  this  Second,  or  Par- 
ish School,  "ye  Monday  alter  Thanksgiving."  In 
the  calendar  of  the  New  England  farm-house,  what 
possibilities  have  hung  on  the  issues  of  that  day?  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  term  of  the  district  school. 
A  few  weeks  of  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  skilful 
teacher  has  changed  the  after-life  of  many  a  country 
buy.  and  made  him  a  man,  valuable  to  himself  and 
the  world  around  him. 

November  9,  1773,  Mr.  Greenleaf  Dole  was  em- 
ployed as  master,  for  two  pounds  thirteen  shillings 
per  month.  Graduated  at  Harvard  1771,  and  George- 
town burn.  Master  Dole  achieved  such  greatness  as 
an  instructor  that  his  fame  has  come  down  to  us. 
His  discipline  was  severe,  and  it  has  been  said  that 
one  swing  of  his  muscular  arm,  has  sent  a  whole  class 
ignominioiisly  to  the  floor.  We  imagine  from  all  ac- 
counts that  his  severity  was  sometimes  scarcely  tem- 
pered with  mercy,  lie  has,  however,  left  behind 
him  a  record  in  the  memories  of  his  pupils,  such  as 
no  other  teacher  of  that  age  did,  and  a  picture,  that 
needs  no  fancy  to  make  complete. 

March  2(1,  177(1,  an  attempt  was  made,  to  allow  the 
Grammar  School  to  he  kept  at  the  South  School- 
House,  their  proportion  of  time.  This,  the  first 
school-building  in  South  Georgetown,  was  on  the 
corner  of  Brook  and  Central  Streets,  where  the  brick 
house  of  Lowell  (1.  Wilson  now  stands.  The  request 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  acted  upon,  the  war  then 
bursting  upon  the  country  with  all  its  uncertainty, 
drove  all  other  thoughts  from  their  minds.  In  1777 
the  teacher  divided  his  services  for  the  year,  with  the 
school  at  the  North,  that  on  Searl  Street,  the  South 
School  and  the  easterly  end  of  the  parish,  hut  not 
further  down  than  Mr.  Phinehas  Dodge's  house,  and 
that  each  family  signify,  what  school-house  they 
choose. 

The  Parish  School-House  needed  repairs,  and  a 
year  later  it  was  attempted  to  repair,  or  sell.  Also 
voted  that  the  school  at  the  easterly  part  of  the  parish 
be  kept  at  Mr.  Sanders,  or  at  Mr.  Jeremiah  Searl's. 
Three  days  after  ward,  agreed  to  build  a  school-house  on 
Spoffbrd's  Hill,  near  Benj.  Thurston's  house.  II  we 
are  not  mistaken,  this  stood  at  the  right,  of  the  road, 
not  far  from  Nathaniel  Marble's.  The  southeasterly 
part  of  the  parish  seems  to  have  been  complaining  at 
this  time,  of  unfair  treatment  in  the  school  appropria- 
tion, arid  December  17,  1778,  it  was  voted  that  all 
below  Muddy  Brook  (now  Dodgeville),  and  also 
Abraham  Foster,  Samuel  Kezer,  Jedediah  Kilborn, 
Nathaniel  Kezer  and  Samuel  Johnson,  draw  their 
part  of  the  town's  money  for  schools,  and  for  no 
other  use. 

In  November,  1779,  "Master  Dole"  was  engaged, 
and  all  below  Muddy  Brook  were,  probably  by  the 
vote  allowed  to  hire  whom  they  pleased.  February 
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8,  1785,  the  important  vote  was  passed,  to  build  a 
school-house  "Somewhere  near  the  Centure,"  but 
February  Sth,  the  vote  was  re-considered,  and  that  is 
the  last  reference  to  the  noted  Centre  if chool- House, 
in  the  records  of  the  parish.  The  last  record  relating 
to  schools  was  December 4, 1702,  when  John  Brock  le- 
bank  had  twelve  shillings  allowed,  for  the  use  of  his 
house  for  a  school  in  1791.  This  school-room  was  at 
the  east  end  of  the  house,  and  until  the  building  of 
the  red  "  centre  school-house,  served  a  good  purpose." 
This  same  old  house  opened  its  doors  for  a  popular 
singing  school,  and  was  a  sort  of  a  parish  centre.  On 
that  December  day,  the  record  says,  "from  nine  of 
the  clock  in  the  morning,  to  nine  in  the  evening, 
under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee,  the  as- 
sessors are  directed  to  order  the  several  districts  or 
part  districts  in  the  parish,  their  proportion  in  money 
or  wood." 

Before  179-3  this  red  school -house  was,  by  order  of 
the  town,  built  on  what  was  then  Andover  Street, 
where  the  soldiers'  monument  now  stands.  It  soon 
became  the  educational  centre  of  the  parish,  and 
teachers  like  Dr.  Jeremiah  Spofforcl,  of  Grovcland, 
Colonel  Edward  Todd,  of  Rowley  (a  good  mathema- 
tician) and  others,  for  many  years  afterwards,  would 
talk  with  animation  about  their  pupils  in  this  famous 
old  house.  In  later  days,  neglected  and  dilapidated, 
strolling  Indians  made  it  their  abode,  and  with  un- 
latched door  it  was  the  temporary  home  of  any  passer- 
by. Finally,  becoming  an  eyesore  to  some  enterpris- 
ing unknowns  of  the  town,  on  the  night  of  April  20, 
1840,  it  was  mysteriously  demolished. 

Text-books  for  schools  were  almost  unknown  prior 
to  1800.  Bailey's  and  Johnson's  dictionaries,  one  or 
two  geographies,  an  arithmetic  or  two,  with  an  acci- 
dence, covered  about  the  list  of  popular  aids  to  knowl- 
edge, at  least  in  the  country  towns,  and  these  books 
were  of  English  make.  Lindlcy  Murray's  grammar, 
and  Walsh's  arithmetic  did  a  good  work,  and  the 
models  of  eloquence  in  the  English  Header  were  as  a 
new  inspiration  to  the  young,  early  in  the  present 
century. 

In  17S9  towns  were  authorized  by  law  to  locate 
school  districts.  In  1840,  by  subdivisions  of  the  orig- 
inal districts,  Georgetown  had  seven,  and  the  same 
number,  when  by  the  law  district  lines  were  abolished. 
Could  a  truthful  history  of  the  action  of  some  of 
these  school-district  meetings,  from  1830  to  1850,  be 
made  a  part  of  the  annals  of  the  town,  it  would  give 
a  better  picture  of  the  limes  than  could  be  drawn  from 
any  other  source.  The  prudential  committee-man 
during  his  term  of  office,  was  the  most  important  man 
in  the  district.  He  employed  the  teachers,  cared  for 
the  house  and  the  property  of  the  district.  Without 
compensation  he  served  wholly  with  an  eye  to  the  pub- 
lic good. 

For  some  years  the  town  of  Rowley  appointed  a 
committee  to  secure  teachers,  as  under  the  parish  law, 
but  from  1830,  or  earlier,  this  was  left  to  the  district. 


The  supervisors,  in  the  person  of  Father  Braman  and 
I  perhaps  Dr.  David  Mighill,  served  without  pay, 
because  of  their  interest  in  the  future  of  the  town. 
Rev.  Mr.  Pond  was  paid  a  small  amount  in  1843  for 
school-committee  service,  and  since  with  butoneor  two 
exceptions,  the  general  supervision  of  the  schools  has 
been  a  part  of  the  expense  of  the  town.  The  build- 
ing of  school-houses,  under  the  old  law,  giving  dis- 
tricts control,  sometimes  rent  local  communities,  as 
with  an  earthquake.  This  was  the  effect  in  South 
Georgetown  in  1843  or  1844.  Frequent  meetings  were 
called,  and  sharp  personalities  were  used.  One  prom- 
inent citizen  denounced  all  who  favored  the  new 
house  as  "  foreigners,"  because  it  happened  that  those 
who  had  just  moved  into  the  district  were  especially 
prominent  in  advocating  a  new  house.  The  present 
bouse  in  District  2  (which  it  would  be  well  to  call  the 
Chaplin  District),  was  built,  however,  in  the  summer 
of  1844:,  and  modelled  alter  the  school-house  on  Tops- 
field  common.  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Londonderry, 
N.  H.,  was  the  first  teacher.  The  house  in  District  5 
(which  should  be  culled  Plumer),  was  built  in  1851, 
and,  if  we  are  correct,  was  not  until  after  considerable 
of  a  contest.  The  school-house  in  the  central  district 
was  situated  nearly  opposite  the  Clark  house,  on  Main 
Street,  and  began  lobe  inconvenient  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  population.  After  much  de- 
lay and  many  district  meetings,  some  declared  illegal, 
a  vote  was  secured  in  1854  for  a  brick  building.  Tris- 
tram Brown  was  a  committee.  When  half  built  the 
contractor  failed,  and  the  work  placed  in  new  hands 
forcompletion.  The  present  house,  in  District  0,  (which 
might  properly  be  called  Tenney)  was  enlarged  and 
improved  in  1801,  making  it  almost  a  new  building, 
and  the  same  work  was  done,  to  some  extent,  in  Dis- 
trict 1  in  1805.  The  old  house  in  this  district  was 
near  the  house  of  Moses  .Merrill.  For  this  district  the 
name  of  Chandler  is  appropriate. 

The  town  High-school,  after  much  opposition  and 
persistent  obstruction,  was  established  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1856,  in  the  Town-house  (then  recently 
erected ),  wii  h  Win.  Heed  as  teacher.  1 1  e  is  still  living, 
and  if  we  mistake  not  is  the  father  of  Senator  Reed, 
of  Taunton,  who  was  a  lad  at  the  time,  and  attended 
this  first  term,  One  or  more  of  the  scholars  were 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  Dr.  D.  M.  Crafts  succeeded 
Mr.  Reed  the  following  year.  In  1858  Edwin  Parker, 
of  Charlestown,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin,  was  engaged, 
and  held  the  position  until  I860,  when  A.  .1.  Dutton 
was  employed,  who  taught  the  school  until  18G2,  when 
the  services  of  S.  C.  Cotton,  of  Sandown,  N.  11.,  were 
secured  as  a  teacher.  Mr.  Cotton  taught  until  I860, 
when  Edward  S.  Fickett  was  engaged,  and,  as  princi- 
pal, still  holds  the  position.  In  the  year  1868, 
assistants  were  employed,  Mrs.  M.  R.  Holmes,  M.  E. 
Choate  and  Sarah  R.  Barnes,  serving  in  that  position 
and  the  last  named  part  of  the  follow  ing  year.  Miss 
Choate  was  also  assistant  for  1870  and  1871. 

In  1 872  there  was  a  change  of  assistants  each  term.  In 
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1873  Miss  Lizzie  X.  Bateman,  of  tliis  town,  was  engaged 
and  continued  as  assistant  until  lS^ti,  when  ill  health 
compelled  her  retirement,  and  Miss  Alfreda  Noyes 
was  appointed. 

Some  years  ago  an  association  of  graduates  and 
past  and  present- pupils  of  the  High-school  was  or- 
ganized, the  annual  reunion  occurring  on  the  evening 
of  graduation  day. 

Perhaps  the  teaching  of  Miss  Sarah  E.  Horner,  in 
her  long  term  of  service,  has  been  more  productive  of 
good  than  that  of  any  other  teacherin  town.  Her  in- 
fluence has  been  felt  in  every  district  and  aboutevery 
school-room  has  been  witness  to  her  industry  and 
tact. 

One  of  the  teachers  of  the  private  schools,  J.  C. 
Phillips,  of  Lawrence,  who  about  1847  kept  a  good 
school  in  Teiiney's  Hall,  a  room  on  the  second  floor 
of  what  is  now  the  residence  of  H.  X.  Harriman, 
Central  Street,  was  very  successful  in  impressing  some 
love  for  study  on  the  dullest  of  his  pupils.  The  hall 
on  the  third  tloor  was  for  years  the  exhibition  room 
for  panoramas  and  the  like.  Mr.  Thompson,  after- 
wards a  physician,  also  taught  a  school  of  a  high 
grade  about  1850.  Besides,  there  were  two  teachers  of 
select  schools  in  the  vestry,  on  the  second  floor  of 
what  is  now  \Y.  B. Hammond's  house,  on  Elm  Street. 
Miss  M.  A.  Nelson,  of  Worcester,  a  direct  descendant 
from  the  Rowley  family  of  this  name,  taught  there 
■several  years,  perhaps  from  1840  to  1846. 

The  advantages  of  a  town  Library  were  advocated 
by  Dr.  Jeremiah  Spoflbrd,  then  a  teacherin  the  town, 
in  1806,  and  a  small  collection  of  theological  and  other 
books  was  made,  known  as  the  New  Rowley  Social 
Library.  There  were  thirty  or  more  shareholders. 
In  I860  an  Agricultural  Library  was  purchased  by 
seventy-five  of  the  citizens  of  the  town,  and  including 
with  it  what  remained  of  the  former  collection,  there 
had  accumulated  volumes  to  the  number  of  about 
eleven  hundred,  owned  by  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
shareholders,  at  the  time  George  Peabody,  of  London, 
in  1868,  made  his  gift  of  the  Library  and  building, 
now  known  by  his  name,  to  the  town  of  Georgetown. 
The  former  Library  was  then  by  vole  given  lo  the 
town,  to  be  added  to  the  Peabody  gift,  and  the  two 
combined  at  the  opening  of  the  Peabody  Library,  were 
about  three  thousand  five  hundred  volumes.  At 
present  there  are  about  sixty-four  hundred  volumes, 
excluding  duplicates. 

The  Trustees,  by  condition  of  the  gift,  are  the 
pastors  of  the  churches  ex-officio,  and  six  others, 
elected  at  the  annual  town  meeting  in  March.  This 
Town  or  Peabody  Library  was  first  opened  July  3. 
1869,  and  fifty-five  books  delivered,  with  0.  B,  T-cnney, 
Librarian,  who  was  in  office  until  his  resignation,  in 
December  of  that  year.  Richard  Tenney  was  Libra- 
rian until  1880,  when  the  writer  was  elected,  holding 
the  position  until  the  spring  of  1887,  when  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Holt  assumed  the  duties.  During  the  incumbency  of 
the  writer,  J.  Henry  Scates  was  assistant.    For  the 


eighteen  years  since  the  opening,  the  combined  de- 
livery aggregates  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
volumes.  The  corner-stone  of  the  Library  building 
was  laid  September  9,  18G6,  by  Chas.  Northend,  of 
Connecticut.  The  hall  was  added  in  lS7li,  and  an 
extension  to  the  hall  some  years  afterward. 

The  First  Congregational  Church  have  a  small 
Library,  which  was  a  bequest  from  Rev.  Mr.  Chandler. 
Some  of  (he  ancient  works  are  in  Latin,  and  the 
collection  i>  unquestionably  of  great  value. 

About  1830  there  was  awakened  an  ardent  "longing 
for  knowledge  and  solid  reading  in  many  country 
villages  in  New  England,  and  to  meet  this  demand  in 
part  the  Lyceum  was  founded.  Lecture  courses  were 
frequent  and  well  patronized.  A  periodical,  called 
The  Lyceum,  was  published  in  Boston  or  Salem,  illus- 
trative of  the  Natural  Sciences,  as  shown  in  practical 
every-day  life,  and  many  of  the  lectures  given  were  in 
that  field  of  thought.  A  familiar  talk  on  the  Electric 
Telegraph,  by  Professor  Morse  (then  but  comparatively 
little  known),  in  1843  or  1844,  given  in  Savory's  (of 
late  known  as  Grand  Army  Hall),  was  well  attended. 
This  oral  instruction,  so  popular  al  that  day,  in  the 
elements  of  Astronomy  and  Geology  (by  Dr.  Boynton), 
Chemistry  and  the  like  by  others,  was  supplemented 
by  the  School  District  Libraries,  which  were  edited  by 
Alexander  Everett,  a  cousin  of  Edward  Everett.  The 
State  of  Massachusetts,  because  of  its  importance,  as 
urged  by  Horace  Mann,  aided  in  the  work  by  bring- 
ing the  cost  of  these  standard  volumes,  which  made 
the  bulk  of  the  Libraries,  to  an  extremely  low  figure. 
One  of  the  school  district  officers,  annually  elected, 
was  the  Librarian,  and  the  library  was  often  changed 
from  one  house  to  another. 

Most  of  the  districts  in  Georgetown  had  these  libra- 
ries. It  was  "knowledge  under  difficulties,"  but 
knowledge  highly  prized.  The  school  district  at  that 
time  was  a  little  democracy  in  itself.  It  was  a  period 
of  intellectual  awakening,  ami  the  mental  faculties 
were  aroused  to  grasp  at  every  new  feature  in  mental 
or  physical  phenomena.  Mesmerism  excited  more 
than  a  nine  days'  wonder,  ami  Phrenology,  as  pre- 
sented by  Prof.  Fowler,  was  an  accepted  truth  to 
many,  ami  his  charts  Gospel  verities. 

in  1841,  ' ).  S.  Fowler  was  at  the  house  of  Benjamin 
Adams,  in  South  Georgetown,  receiving  the.  curious 
and  believers.  A  general  examination  of  heads,  by 
those  who  were  his  disciples  and  who  studied  his 
numerous  works,  was  made,  and  character  and  the 
true  path  of  life  mapped  out. 

These  are  some  of  the  mental  features  of  the  period. 
They  seem  contracted  to  us,  who,  with  the  daily  pa- 
per, have  the  world  at  our  doors.  Mr.  John  Knapp, 
now  almost  a  nonogenarian,  began  the  delivery  of 
Boston  daily  papers  in  this  town  about  thirty  years 
ago.  In  his  rounds  from  house  to  house,  the  sales 
from  his  basket  at  first  were  perhaps  hardly  a  scoro 
of  copies.  To-day  the  sales  must  average  four  hun- 
dred copies  daily. 
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Before  1S50,  a  Boston  daily  paper  was  a  rare  sight 
to  many.  A  copy  of  the  Boston  Atlas  or  Times  was 
occasionally  seen.  After  the  erection  of  Library 
Hall,  the  town  was  annually  favored  for  several  years 
with  a  course  of  lectures  and  concerts  of  a  high 
standard  of  merit.  Among  the  lecturers  were  Chapin 
and  Phillips, whose  "Lost  Arts"  was  delivered  in  the 
afternoon,  also  Charles  Kingsley,  whose  only  public 
appearance,  with  one  exception,  while  in  this  coun- 
try, was  in  this  hall.  In  a  letter,  included  in  the 
volume  containing  his  "Life  and  Works,"  is  a  refer- 
ence to  Georgetown,  its  inn  (Pentucket  house),  and  a 
pleasant  anecdote  of  George  E.  Poor,  the  son  of  the 
landlord.  Chas.  Bradlaugh,  Win.  Parsons  and  others 
of  note,  also  lectured  in  this  hall,  and  concerts  by  the 
leading  musical  talent  of  Boston  were  frequently  en- 
joyed. 

These  varied  courses  were  at  an  annual  cost  of  five 
hundred  dollars.  While  the  town  has  no  gifts  as 
formerly  lor  entertainments  of  this  class,  there  is  in- 
cluded in  the  gift  (if  Mr.  Peabody  and  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Daniels,  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  hooks,  another  for 
expenses  of  library,  and  a  building  fund  of  about  ten 
thousand  dollars,  which  by  the  provisions  of  the  gift, 
Can  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  (own,  in  I  be  erec- 
tion of  a  new  library  building,  in  any  location  and  al 
any  lime,  after  ISS'J.  Georgetown  also  has  in  the  inter- 
est of  education,  a  prospective  free  school,  of  a  stand- 
ard above  the  average  high  school  in  country  towns, 
the  funds  for  which,  from  about  thirty-one  thousand 
dollars,  at  the  first  report  of  the  trustees  in  1865,  has 
now  reached  nearly  ninety  thousand  dollars.  The 
original  sum  was  the  bequest  of  John  Perley  and  the 
school  when  established  will  be  known  as  the  "Perley 
Free  .School.  Of  the  original  trustees,  but  one,  Geo. 
W.Chaplin,  is  now  living.  The  location  of  this  school 
is  not  as  yet  decided  upon.  To  conclude  this  chapter 
we  record  one  thing  that  is  noticeable,  in  the  history 
of  the  schools  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  that  was 
th<-  frequent  change  of  teachers.  Formerly,  many 
were  young  men  from  New  Hampshire,  seeking  the 
means  to  ;t  collegiate  course.  Now  permanency 
in  the  position,  is  the  rule  iu  this  (own,  rather  than 
the  exception.  Then  the  amount  of  schooling  varied, 
ranging  from  twenty  to  thirty  weeks  in  the  dilfercnt 
districts,  now  a  gradation  of  classes,  and  a  school  year, 
gives  a  beautiful  system,  but  whether  all  the  mechan- 
ism of  to-day,  is  of  especial  advantage  to  the  young, 
is  to  some  minds  questionable. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

GEORGETOWN — (Continued). 

PARISH    A.V1)    RELIGIOUS    MOVEMENTS  CONTINUED 
TO  AIIOUT  1830. 

Lv  .March,  1709,  it  wssa  decided  that  the  new  meet- 
ing-house should  be  set  on  the  southerly  side  of  the 
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road,  and  on  Mr.  Nelson's  land ;  that  the  front  should 
be  to  the  south,  leaving  sufficient  room  on  the  north 
for  a  roadway  ;  a  porch  eleven  feet  square  was  voted 
for  the  east  end,  with  one  door  and  window;  and 
this,  says  the  record,  "  to  be  all  finished  in  good  work- 
manship, with  good  stairs  up  the  Galliery,  and  well 
painted,  all  to  be  Done  in  workmanship,  answering 
with  the  new  house.''  This  and  more  is  recorded  by 
Jeremiah  Searl,  with  some  pride  in  his  new  office, 
and  enthusiam  over  the  prospects  of  a  new  meeting- 
house. 

In  June,  at  a  meeting  of  the  parish,  a  committee 
was  chosen  to  make  ready  for  the  raising  and  provide 
for  the  workmen.  The  stores  were  to  be  kept  in  the 
school-house,  and  John  Tenner,  William  Chandler 
and  Jeremiah  Hazen  were  to  look  after  them.  A 
committee  was  necessary  to  watch  some  of  the  stores 
and  see  that  they  were  handled  properly.  The  wise 
fathers  of  the  parish  knew  from  experience,  the  dan- 
ger of  careless  handling,  of  that  part  of  the  stores 
which  doubtless  flowed  freely.  To  conclude  the 
meeting  with  a  climax,  all  votes  for  repairing  the  old 
house  were  reconsidered.  There  was  some  positive 
opposition,  and  ten  names  were  recorded,  principally 
from  members  living  al.  the  north  part  of  the  parish 
as  dissenting. 

Rev.  Mr.  Braman  in  his  "Centennial  Discourse," 
December  6,  1832,  refers  to  three  of  those  who  are 
named  on  the  record,  as  declaring  that  they  would 
never  cross  the  threshold  of  the  new  house.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  they  never  did,  ami  that  before  the 
house  was  finished,  the  following  year,  death  had 
come  to  each  of  them.  Whether  an  "ower  true  tale" 
we  know  not;  such  tales  of  divine  judgment  seem 
frequent  at  that  period.  This  prospective  change 
from  the  red  barn-like  building  was  so  exhilarating 
that  we  find  the  record  of  the  raising  given  in  this 
precise  manner:  "  Upon  the  fifth  day  of  July,  Anno 
Domini,  One  Thousand  Seven-hundred  Sixty  &  nine, 
the  Parish  Raised  their  New  Meeting- Mouse  Fraime 
&  Complcatly  raised  it  in  one  Day.''  The  expense 
for  refreshment  was  upwards  of  twenty  pounds,  but 
what  the  families  provided  was  only  told  around  many 
a  fireside  afterwards.  The  rigging  I'or  raising  the 
building  was  brought  from  Newbury  port  by  Abraham 
Foster,  and  spars  were  provided  by  Capt.  Moses  Dole. 
Eightpence  was  allowed  John  Tenney  for  two  lost 
mugs. 

In  October  the  room  was  divided,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  " Dignify  it,  and  to  sell  not  below  the 
Dignity,  which  dignity  shall  amount  to  twenty-live 
pounds  old  tenor."  Family  pride  and  distinction 
had  its  votaries  here  at  that  time,  but  better  than  a 
flaunting  vulgar  pride  in  dollars  merely,  it  had,  at 
least,  a  certain  foundation.  Square  pews  in  tho  gal- 
lery and  on  the  floor,  twenty-five  pews  at  the  right, 
and  twenty-three  at  the  left,  of  the  pulpit.  On  the 
cast  end  six,  and  on  the  west  end  seven  pews.  In  the 
old  house  there  were  but  two  or  three  pews,  and  these 
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few,  besides  plain  seats  on  the  men's  side  and  the 
women's  side  of  the  house.  The  pews  in  the  new 
house  were  to  be  family,  and  were  sold  January,  1770, 
from  a  plan  shown  at  Mr.  Solomon  Nelson's  house. 
Two  diagrams  of  these  family  pews,  neatly  drawn,  are 
in  the  ancient  hook  of  parish  records.  They  are 
valuable,  as  giving  us  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
residents  of  the  parish,  in  1770.  An  eight-square 
tower  and  spire  was  voted,  and  later  a  "  Wether  Cock 
on  ye  tops  of  ye  Spindle  of  ye  Spire." 

This,  the  crowning  glory,  was  at  one  hundred  and 
{wo  feet  from  the  ground,  and  had  an  attraction  all 
its  own,  to  successive  generations.  As  it  became 
tarnished,  battling  with  the  warring  elements,  twice, 
at  least,  it  was  regildcd.  This  emblem  of  courage 
cost  Deacon  Thurston  four  pounds  sixteen  shillings. 
Mr.  White-field  made  a  final  visit  to  this  parish,  but  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  and  while  here  preached 
what  the  people  were  pleased  to  call  the  dedica- 
tion sermon.  Had  it  been  considered  such  at  the 
time,  with  the  fame  of  the  speaker,  some  record, 
either  by  the  church  or  parish,  would  have  been  made 
of  it,  but  as  there  is  none,  it  appears  as  if  it  was  a  lit- 
tle questionable,  even  then,  to  recognize  Whitefield 
as  exactly  regular.  The  text  selected  was  1  Kings 
8:  11.  "The  glory  of  the  Lord  hath  filled  the  house 
of  the  Lord."  The  meeting-house  was  unfinished, 
with  un plastered  walls,  unbuilt  galleries  and  without 
pews  or  pulpit.  The  hearers,  however,  were  many, 
seated  on  the  timbers,  blocks  and  rough  boards  scat- 
tered through  the  edifice.  It  is  said  the  service  was 
in  the  morning,  and  probably,  either  on  September 
12th  or  13th,  :is  lie  was  in  Rowley  both  of  those  days. 
A  journey  of  miles  seems  to  have  beerrat  any  time,  but 
a  holiday  jaunt  for  him. 

During  one  of  Whiteficld's  visits  to  Newbtfryport, 
he  attended  a  meeting  in  west  parish,  accompanied 
by  a  daughter  of  Deacon  Noyes,  and  dined  with 
"Aunt  Jenny  lla/.en,"  who  lived  on  East  Street, 
nearly  opposite  John  Hazen's.  The  cellar  of  her 
house  is  still  visible.  Her  fame  as  a  theologian  was 
widespread.  Mr.  Whitefield  had  heard  other,  and  at 
thi>  time  lie  came  to  hoar  from  her.  After  a  pleasant 
interview  with  her  and  the  neighbors,  lie  departed, 
leaving  in  the  memories  of  those  who  were  present 
this  incident  of  dining  with  Whitefield  as  the  most 
noted  event  of  their  lives.  During  the  fatal  epi- 
demic among  children  in  1736,  Aunt  Jenny  lost  by 
death  thirteen  nephews  and  nieces  in  the  Ha/.en 
neighborhood.  About  1770  she  removed  to  New 
Hampshire,  where  she  died. 

Returning  to  parish  action  in  1770,  a  right  to  erect 
horse-stables  was  granted.  None  were  built'at  that 
time,  and  when  built  were  for  those  coming  to  meet- 
ing on  horse-back,  but  not  large  enough  for  vehicles. 
There  were  no  pleasure-carriages  in  town  in  1771,  or 
even  ten  years  later.  Originally,  there  were  two 
stone  horse-blocks,  one  near  the  wall  on  the  north  of 
the  rneeting-house,  which  was  removed  at  the  widen- 


ing of  the  road;  the  other,  similar  to  it,  near  the  east 
door,  for  lady  riders  coming  on  side-saddles  or  pillions. 

In  1780  the  singing  question  came  up,  and  Jona- 
than Chaplin  was  chosen  to  assist  Colonel  Daniel 
Spafl'ord  in  "Raising  the  Tune,"  and,  in  addition, 
Lieutenant  Moody  Spafl'ord,  Phinehas  Dodge,  John 
Tenney  and  John  Palmer  were,  appointed  to  invite 
persons  to  till  up  the  singer's  seats  whom  they  think 
best  qualified. 

The  wise  system  of  payment  in  goods  as  legal  tender 
not  having  become  obsolete,  Mr.  Chandler  at  that 
time  was  to  have  three  bushels  of  Indian  corn  for 
taking  care  of  the  meeting-house  that  year.  Although 
the  minister  was  highly  respected,  a  young  man  as 
assistant  for  Mr.  Chandler,  who  was  now  quite  in- 
firm, began  to  be  suggested.  Mr.  William  Bradford 
was  offered  as  salary  ninety  pounds  yearly,  the  money 
to  be  as  good  as  any  year  from  1770  to  ]  775.  Continen- 
tal currency  was  circulating  ;  it  had  been  issued  for  a 
noble  purpose,  but  the  government  not  being  strong 
enough  to  compel  obedience  lo  its  fiat,  distrust  was 
engendered,  and  depreciation  followed.  Mr.  Brad- 
ford was  called  elsewhere.  The  next  year  the  parish 
agreed  to  carry  on  Mr.  Chandler's  "Husbandry  in 
good  Jlusbandry  manner."  During  the  increasing 
infirmity  of  the  pastor  there  was  some  dissatisfaction, 
and  frequent  attempts  made  to  have  an  assistant,  but 
nothing  was  done.  The  singing  became  more  popu- 
lar, and  in  L785  women  singers  were  invited  to  sit  in 
the  gallery,  and  the  singing  to  be  performed  once 
on  the  Lord's  day,  w  ithout  the  deacons  reading  the 
line  for  one  year.  It  seemed  to  the  deacons  as  if  the 
world  was  out  of  joint.  Could  they  have  seen,  as  was 
seen  about  sixty  years  later,  the  pupils  of  Allison 
Palmer,  under  the  grand  leadership  of  Lowell  Mason, 
in  those  same  galleries,  they  would  have  said  that  the 
invitation  to  the  women  singers  bad  been  perma- 
nently accepted.  A  history  of  the  musical  conven- 
tions which  have  been  held  in  this  grand  old  house, 
and  the  musical  talent,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
that  seems  to  be  a  special  gift  to  the  citizens  of  this 
town,  ami  never  more  so  than  at  present,  or  more  care- 
fully cultivated,  would,  if  written  in  detail,  make  ma- 
terial for  a  volume. 

Sunday  morning,  April  10,  1789,  Rev.  James 
Chandler  died  in  his  eighty-third  year.  Me  was  a 
native  of  Andover  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  1728. 
His  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hale,  of 
Byfield,  who  survived  him.  '1'he  parish  was  at  the 
expense  of  his  funeral.  The  memorial  over  his  grave 
in  Union  Cemetery  was  erected  in  1701.  The  parish 
ordered  a  "Decent  Monument."  Mr.  Chandler  left 
his  estate  to  the  parish,  on  condition  that  his  widow 
and  colored  servant,  Sabina,  should  be  the  wards  of 
the  parish  until  the  decease  of  each.  Perhaps  there 
were  other  conditions,  but  these  were  the  most  im- 
portant. John  Tenney,  who  lived  opposite  Union 
Cemetery,  was  executor  of  the  will.  Some  difficulty 
arose  between  him  and  the  parish,  and  the  conditions 
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not  being  satisfactory,  a  vote  was  passed  to  relinquish 
the  gift.  Mr.  Solomon  Nelson  accepted  the  condi- 
tions, and  the  (.'handler  farm,  now  in  part  owned  by 
his  grandson,  Humphrey  Nelson,  came  into  his  pos- 
session.  While  "  Madam  Chandler"  lived  the  parish 
abated  all  taxes. 

Mr.  Tenney  had  oversight  of  the  property,  and  was 
frequently  brought  in  conflict  with  the  parish.    At  si 
later  date  he  removed  to  Northwood,  N.  H.  From 
Mr.  Chandler's  death  until  1707,  when  Mr.  Isaac 
Braman.  of  Norton,  Mass.,  was  called   as  pastor, 
sixty-four  candidates  and  pulpit  supplies  made  their 
gifts  known  to  the  parish.    Samuel  Tomb,  afterwards 
of  West  Newbury,  was  one  ol"  them  and  popular. 
Mr.  Braman  was  "  voted  eighty  pounds  and  ten  cords 
of  good  merchantable  wood,  to  be  delivered  at  his 
door,  as  his  yearly  salary,  and  added  ten  pounds 
yearly;  when  corn  shall  be  more  than  four  shillings 
per  Bushel,  with  two  hundred  pounds;  one-half  to  be 
paid  in  one  year;  the  other  half  to  be  paid  within 
two  years.    Provided  he  should  not  remain  twenty 
years,  then  a  part  to  he  refunded;  or,  if  he  prefers, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  without  conditions; 
then  one-half  in  one  year;  the  other  in  two  years." 
Mr.  Braman  accepted  tlie  last  amount.  Committees 
were  appointed  to  provide  for  the  council,  to  shore 
the  meeting-house,  to  see  good  order  kept,  and  to 
keep  the  parsonage  and  elders'  pews,  deacons'  and 
other  seats  clear  for  the  council  and  singers.    The  or- 
dination took  place  June  7,  17117.    It  is  said  to  have 
been  a  great  event ;  the  parish  kept  open  house,  and 
many  booths  and  refreshment  wagons  supplied  the 
multitude  with    food.     Mr.  Palmer,  of  Xeedham, 
preached  from  Luke  xiv.  'I'-',.    Dr.  Dana,  of  fpswich, 
gave  the  charge;  other  parts  wereby  Messrs.  Cleve- 
land, of  Chebaco  (now  Essex);  Clark,  of  Boston; 
Bradford,  ol  Rowley  ;  and  Phincas  Adams,  of  West 
Haverhill.    The  parish  were  not  perfectly  united  in 
Mr.  Braman.  Eighteen  in  embers  signed  a  remonstrance 
on  the  ground  of  suspected  Anninianism  as  under- 
stood in  the  theological  terms  ol'  that  day.  One 
would  have  seemed  wild  to  have  suspected  it  at  n  later 
period.    Rev.  Mr.  Hraman's  first  service  in  this  town 
was  November  13,  17'.'i>;  the  text  at  the  morning  ser- 
vice was  from  2  Cor.  xiii.  5,  and  in  the  afternoon  from 
Lam.  iii.  27.    Soon  after  his  settlement,  the  question 
Was  agitated,  whether  the  parish  had  a  title  to  the  lot 
on  which  the  meeting-house  stood,  which  led  to  some- 
thing of  a  controversy  and  litigation  at  much  expense. 
No  deed  could  be  found,  and  what  the  result  was  is 
not  known.    There  were  extensive  made  repairs  on 
the  house  in  1816.    There  is  an  itemized  statement  of 
the  cost  in  the  hand-writing  of  Samuel  Adams,  in  the 
second  book  of  parish  records.    There  was  a  bell  pur- 
chased at  that  time  which  was  hung  in  the  tower.  It 
was  cast  at  Paul  llevcre's  foundry.    Its  weight  w:is 
eight  hundred  pounds,  and  its  cost  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.    The  names  of  the  donors  of  the  bell 
are  on  record  in  the  second  book  of  the  parish  and 


were  seventy-five  in  number.  Capt.  Benjamin  Adams, 
father  of  the  parish  clerk,  headed  the  list,  and  Cuffee 
Dole,  with  his  single  dollar,  ended  it.  It  is  remem- 
bered as  worthy  of  note  that  two  men  lifted  the  bell ; 
not  a  remarkable  feat.  This  same  bell  now  swings  in 
the  tower  of  the  new  church  on  Clark  Street. 

In  1817  there  was  an  attempt  to  introduce  instru- 
mental music  into  the  choir.  A  bass-viol,  bassoon 
and  clarionet  were  suggested.  That  year  it  was  neg- 
atived ;  the  next  year,  however,  the  parish  voted  that 
either  of  the  Crombie  brothers — Aaron,  Benjamin  or 
Nathaniel — were  to  have  live  dollars  for  one  year's 
performance  on  either  of  the  above-named  instru- 
ments.   In  181!)  the  parish  bought  a  bass-viol. 

At  about  this  time  some  method  ol'  warming  the 
meeting-house  was  debated,  and  in  1822  a  stove,  then 
just  coming  into  use,  was  set  up,  and  in  1828  another, 
on  an  improved  pattern  (a  gift  from  Paul  Spoflbrd,  of 
New  York),  was  placed  in  its  stead.  In  1832  a  com- 
plete change  of  the  interior  was  made.  The  square 
pews,  so  familiar  for  more  than  sixty  years,  were  all 
removed,  and  narrow  slips  of  the  modern  style  built 
in  their  room.  The  pulpit  was  also  removed  from  the 
side  to  the  easterly  end  of  the  building,  ami  the  door 
where  formerly  the  ladies  of  the  parish  had  been  as- 
sisted to  dismount  from  their  pillions  was  boarded  up. 

Leaving  at  this  point  the  Congregational  Parish  in 
what  was  then  generally  called  New  Rowley  in  their 
remodeled  house  for  worship,  to  commemorate  which 
and  the  first  century  of  their  existence  Bev.  Mr.  Bra- 
man, on  December  f>,  1832,  delivered  his  historical 
discourse,  we  return  to  Bylield,  and  briefly  trace  the 
leading  events  in  the  history  of  that  parish,  which 
was  apparently  of  Newbury  origin,  and  yet  around 
which  the  dearest  interests  of  very  many  Rowley 
families  have  always  centred.  The  pastorale  of  Mr. 
Kale  was  doubtless  successful.  Re.y.  Moses  Parsons, 
of  Gloucester,  the  second  ■  minister  was  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in  173(5,  and  was  ordained  in  By  field  dune 
20,1744.  His  eminent  sons — Eben,  t  he  merchant,  and 
Theophilus,  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State — have  made  Bylield  widely  known. 

In  1 7  li)  tin'  second  meetingdiouse,  ti  I'ty-six  by  forty- 
five  feet.,  with  steeple  and  spire,  was  built.  The  bell 
was  the  gift  of  Ebenezer  Parsons.  Its  weight  was 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds.  This  church 
and  parish  were  much  agitated  by  the  religious  ex- 
citement that  resulted  from  Whitefi eld's  preaching. 
A  complaint  of  Benjamin  1'lumer  against  Mr.  Par- 
sons was  that  he  had  never  given  "Thank's  I'm-  such 
an  unspeakable  favor  to  the  World  as  .Mr.  Whitefield." 

In  October,  17C8,  "the  difficult,  perplexed  State  of 
our  public  affairs"  called  for  a  church  fast.  Another 
fast  day  was  called  for  in  Nov.,  1773,  "on  account  of 
the  severe  sickness."  This  sickness  was  said  to  have 
been  a  malignant  fever,  perhaps  of  a  typhoid  type. 
Throat  distemper  was  very  fatal  here  in  1730  and  'oo. 
From  October  of  one  year  to  the  same  month  in  the 
following  year  one  hundred  and  four  died — said  to 
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have  been  one-seventh  of  the  population.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  number  are  thought  to  have  been  from 
the  Rowley  families  in  the  parish.  Again  there  was 
a  day  of  fasting  in  June,  1774,  "That  God  would  in- 
terpose for  our  help,  and  save  this  Province  and  land 
in  this  clay  of  perplexity  and  distress." 

Late  in  Mr.  Parsons' life  charges  were  made  against 
him  by  Deacon  Coleman,  with  Garrisonian  vehe- 
mence, that  he  had  attempted  to  sell  his  colored  ser- 
vant Violet.  Coffin,  in  his  "  History  of  Newbury," 
gives  a  minute  account  of  this  controversy.  The 
third  pastor  was  Rev.  Elijah  Parish,  of  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  in  17S5  (Hanover, 
N.  H.,  then  was  but  little  changed  from  a  wilderness) 
and  ordained  December  20,  17S7.  He  was  remark- 
able for  untiring  industry  and  mental  endowments  of 
no  ordinary  kind.  Jointly  with  Dr.  Morse,  he  pub- 
lished "The  Gazetteer  of  the  Eastern  Continent"  and 
the  " History  of  New  England."  "Modern  Geogra- 
phy" and  the  "Bible  Gazetteer"  are  his  own  works. 
They  were  all  useful  books,  and  were  highly  appreci- 
ated. At  many  an  American  fireside  these  boojes  were 
read  with  deep  interest,  conveying  that  information 
about  their  own  country  and  the  great  world  without 
which  was  never  forgotten.  After  the  death  of  Dr. 
Parish,  which  occurred  Oct.  25, -1825,  a  volume  of  his 
sermons  was  published, — a  remarkable  collection,  to 
have  been  delivered  to  a  small  country  congregation. 
His  people  strongly  objected  to  his  being  absent  from 
his  own  pulpit,  and  he  but  rarely  exchanged  with 
other  ministers,  it  has  been  intimated  that,  to  some 
extent,  he  was  thought  to  have  sympathized  with  the 
Unitarian  wing  of  the  Congregational  body,  but  his 
published  discourses  show  that  any  such  ideas  were 
purely  imaginary,  and  born  of  the  agitation  of  the 
times. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  century,  when  political 
spirit  ran  high,  Dr.  Parish  took  an  uncompromising 
stand  for  the  Federalist  doctrine,  and,  in  consequence 
had  some  bitter  enemies,  especially  in  the  Rowley 
part  of  the  parish.  These  feuds  all  died  out,  how- 
ever, and  this  truly  noble  man  left  the  world  lamented 
by  all  who  knew  him.  In  the  religious  history  of  the 
town  wo  have  now  to  consider  the  entering  wedge  of 
separation  from  the  only  legally-recognized,  ecclesias- 
tical body  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  New  England, 
viz.,  the  Congregational  Church.  The  thought  of 
any  divergence  was  probably  never  conceived  among 
the  illiterate  member*  of  Mr.  Chandler's  congregation 
until  the  awakening  caused  by  the  preaching  of  Mr. 
Whitefield.  M  any  impulsive  men  were  soon  stirred 
to  enthusiasm  by  his  work,  and  the  Middle  and  East- 
ern States  were  alive  with  itinerants. 

The  first  record  of  any  such  irregular  work  in  what 
is  now  Georgetown,  was,  as  has  been  previously 
stated,  early  in  17.04,  when  Timothy  Symmes  was 
accused  of  sharp  and  (as  some  of  the  brethren  called 
it)  impious  criticisms  on  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Chand- 
ler at  an  evening  meeting  conducted  by  Mr.  Symmes  at 


Ensign  John  Plumer's  on  February  10th.  These 
meetings,  held  perhaps  on  Sunday  evenings,  had  evi- 
dently been  going  on  for  some  time,  and  had  been 
opposed  by  Mr.  Chandler,  who  in  his  sermon,  Febru- 
ary 10th,  becoming  alarmed  at  the  strength  or  spirit 
of  the  movement,  openly  condemned  it.  In  1755  so 
many  had  withdrawn  that  the  absentees  are  referred 
to  as  in  a  way  of  separation  (or  in  a  partial  state  of 
organization).  The  families  of  Brocklebank,  Plumer, 
Adams  and  Boynton  seem  to  have  been  the  most 
prominent. 

Their  meetings  were  held  in  the  school-house,  which 
stood  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Wood,  now  James  Gor- 
don's. This  movement,  originally,  perhaps,  only  the 
result  of  a  dislike  to  Mr.  Chandler  for  lack  of  zeal, 
finally  b°came  so  positive  that  those  interested  de- 
clared themselves  Separatists,  and  in  1757  were  so 
named  by  the  parent  Church,  and  the  result  was  they 
then  withdrew  from  the  Church  and  congregation 
permanently.  Alter  the  new  meeting-house  was 
built,  the  old  house  was  sold  to  ihe  Separatists,  taken 
down  and  rebuilt  at  Hale's  Corner,  in  what  is  now 
Groveland.  At  this  time,  however,  probably  through 
the  influence  of  Rev.  Mi-.  Smith  and  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Haverhill,  organized  in  1.765,  they  began 
to  be  called  Anabaptists. 

January  13,  1700,  the  parish  voted,  "to  abate  the 
People  called  Annabaptists  their  Parish  rates  the  year 
past,  those  of  them  that,  had  tendered  their  Sertitieats 
To  the  Assessors  of  said  Parish,  thereby  signifying 
the  Baptist  method  to  be  their  Purswaision."  In  the 
meeting-house  thus  rebuilt,  they  held  meetings  for 
several  years,  Mr.  Eliphaz  Chapman,  afterwards  of 
Maine,  preaching  for  them  more  than  any  other  min- 
ister. Rowley,  Bradford  and  Newbury  wen-  repre- 
sented in  the  congregation.  The  critics  id'  Rev.  Mr. 
Parsons,  of  By  field,  were  perhaps  among  them.  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Haverhill,  doubtless  had  preached  here 
before  17(19,  and  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner  that  even 
at  that  early  day  the  Separatists  began  popularly  to 
be  known  as  Anabaptists.  Samuel  Flarri man,  after- 
wards elder  in  New  Rowley,  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
first  Separatist  to  unite  with  the  Baptists,  he  being  a 
constituent  member  of  the  Haverhill  Church.  On 
May  4,  1781,  eight  males,  three  of  whom  were  resi- 
dents of  Boxford,  who  had  been  baptized,  but  were 
not  as  yet  members  of  any  church,  petitioned  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Haverhill  to  become  a  branch  of 
that  church.  Some  Baptist  churches  like  Newton, 
NT.  H.,  and  this  of  Haverhill,  had  several  branch 
churches  soon  alter  this  lime.  The  old  meeting-house 
having  come  into  their  possession,  was  again  taken 
down,  and  this  time  was  rebuilt  within  the  old  parish 
limits,  to  the  chagrin,  it  has  been  said,  of  some  who 
twelve  years  before  had  been  highly  gratified  to  see  it 
removed,  and  those  who  worshipped  in  it,  across  the 
parish  borders.  It  was  set  directly  in  front  of  the 
saw-mill  then  or  soon  after  owned  by  John  Wood. 
On  August  19,  1785,  this  branch  was  established  as  a 
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distinct  church,  with  twenty-eight  members.  Rev. 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Haverhill,  preached  on  the  occasion. 
In  May  of  that  year  Elder  William  Ewing,  ofShutes- 
bury,  became  the  first  minister  of  this  church,  and  was 
dismissed  to  Medfield  in  March,  17S9.  Dr.  Jeremiah 
Chaplin  became  a  member  at  the  age  of  ten  years, 
during  Mr.  Ewing's  ministry.  Rev.  Charles  Wheeler, 
a  few  years  later,  when  a  mere  boy,  also  became  a  mem- 
ber. He  was  afterwards  President  of  Washington  Col- 
lege in  Virginia.  Both  of  these  were  from  what  is  now 
South  Georgetown.  In  July,  1789,  Abishai  Grossman, 
of  Chelmsford,  was  called  to  the  pastorate,  and  was 
dismissed  in  1793.  The  membership  of  the  church  at 
this  time  included  Salem,  Beverly,  Wenham  and 
Dan  vers.  In  1793  forty  living  in  these  four  towns 
were  dismissed  to  form  the  church  in  Danversport. 
In  June.  1797,  Shubael  Lovell,  of  Barnstable,  was 
settled  as  the  minister.  At  this  time  the  Congrega- 
tional Treasurer  required  to  be  shown  a  receipt  from 
the  Baptists  that  their  parish  tax  had  been  paid  to 
their  own  minister,  and  that  all  who  had  signed  the 
Baptist  books,  so  doing,  should  then  have  .their  tax 
abated.  For  several  years  after  Mr.  Lovell  came, 
rather  inharmonious  relations  between  the  old  parish 
and  the  Baptists  existed,  finally  followed  by  a  civil 
suit  entered  against  the  Congregational  parish  by  Mr. 
Lovell.  The  law  in  1798  required  that  any  public 
teachers  of  piety,  religion  and  morality  should  be  en- 
titled to  legal  support,  and  the  Baptists,  under  this 
law,  claimed  what  was  due  them.  In  1802  the  diffi- 
culties seem  to  have  come  to  a  settlement.  Mr. 
Lovell 's  pastorate  continued  until  1810.  He  was  a 
man  highly  esteemed.  Josiah  Converse,  of  Portland, 
came  in  1810  and  remained  until  1818.  Mr.  Con- 
verse was  deeply  interested  in  improved  agriculture, 
and  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  first  merino  or  fine- 
wooled  sheep  into  town.  June  21,  1811,  the  First 
Baptist  Society  in  Rowley  (now  Georgetown)  was  in- 
corporated, with  forty-eight  members.  Among  thorn 
were  the  Pearsons,  Larkins,  Dummers  and  Floyds,  of 
Newbury;  Harrimans,  Hales  and  ITardys,  of  Brad- 
ford (now  Grovehuid);  l'erley  and  Emerson,  of  Box- 
ford;  Smiths,  of  West  Newbury  ;  and  Poors,  Thur- 
lows,  Tenncys,  Clmplins,  Nelsons,  Jacobs  and  Morse, 
of  liowley.  The  amended  law  gave  any  property- 
holders  the  right  of  choice  as  to  the  religious  organi- 
zation they  would  support.  Some,  perhaps  partly 
from  a  mercenary  motive,  chose  the  Baptist  Society  at 
that  time,  because  the  expense  or  tax  would  be  less; 
others  because  they  were  believers  in  the  doctrines  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  as  the  friend  of  religious  liberty; 
and  all,  because  more  or  less  opposed  to  the  spirit 
which  had  wholly  in  theory,  if  not  in  practice,  ruled 
in  Massachusetts  from  the  first  settlement,  of  com- 
pulsion in  matters  of  conscience.  First  meeting  of 
the  society  held  on  February  13,  1812.  Solomon  Nel- 
son, afterwards  deacon,  joined  the  society  in  1812,  the 
church  in  1810,  and  soon  after  was  conceded  by  .all  to 
be  the  chief  adviser  and  wise  counselor  of  the  Bap- 


tists. His  house  on  Nelson  Street  was  the  journeying 
ministers'  home.  One  of  the  last  nights  that  George 
Dana  Boardman,  the  Karen  apostle,  spent  in  this 
country  was  under  his  roof.  First  annual  meeting 
was  held  April  7,  1812,  with  Captain  Moses  Tenney 
moderator  and  Timothy  Morse,  Jr.,  clerk.  From  this 
date  to  LS23  committees  were  appointed  annually  to 
till  out  certificates  of  membership,  signed  by  the  min- 
ister and  clerk,  as  the  legal  method  of  exemption  from 
paying  parish  tax  to  the  Congregational  collector. 
After  1823  the  law  was  changed  or  became  obsolete. 

January  7,  1823,  sixty  acres  of  the  old  "Shepard 
farm,"  then  owned  by  Samuel  and  Benjamin  Plumer, 
was  deeded  to  this  society,  for  the  support  of  a  Cal- 
vinistic  Baptist  Gospel  ministry,  and  the  society  was 
to  come  into  possession  at  the  decease  of  the  grantors. 
Not  long  after  it  came  under  the  control  of  the  society. 
It  had  been  occupied  and  improved  as  the  parsonage 
farm  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Lovell,  and  perhaps  from 
a  much  earlier  date.  The  fifth  minister  was  Simeon 
Chamberlain,  of  Westmoreland,  N.  H.,  who  continued 
from  July,  1819  to  September,  182i),  followed  by  Ezra 
Wilmarth,  of  Wilmot,  N.  H.,  who  came  in  1820,  re- 
maining until  June,  1834.  The  old  meeting-house 
which  had  been  twice  removed  and  entirely  rebuilt, 
was  in  January,  1829,  by  forty  yeas  to  eight  nays  voted 
to  be  too  far  gone  for  repairs.  Orin  Weston  bought 
this  relic  ol  the  past  at  auction  in  1830  for  eighty-nine 
dollars.  It  had  seen  a  century  ol'  existence,  and  was 
from  all  accounts  but  a  shell.  The  birds  had  nested 
in  its  interior  above,  and  mice  had  played  on  the  floor 
below;  and  it  has  been  said  that  one  of  Mr.  John 
Woods'  hens  once  "stole  her  nest"  under  the  pulpit, 
and  would  come  out  cackling  in  service  time. 

The  sounding-board  which  hail  echoed  the  reson- 
ant voice  of  Whitefield,  (hat  wonderful  voice,  which 
could  be  heard  a  mile,  might  until  recently,  be  seen 
near  the  roadside  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Weston's  family 
on  Main  Street. 

In  1829  anew  meeting-house,  forty-five  by  thirty- 
live  feet,  was  built  near  the  old  house  on  the  parson- 
age grounds,  at  a  cost  of  seventeen  hundred  dollars. 

As  early  as  about  1800,  and  perhaps  earlier,  another 
class  of  irregular  meetings  in  the  line  of  the  Separa- 
tists of  a  half-century  before  began  to  be  held  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  Congregation  a  list  people  and  as  these 
meetings  lessened  the  Baptist  audiences,  when  services 
were  held  on  Sunday,  perhaps  partly  to  their  annoy- 
ance also.  These  school-house  preachers,  as  Mr. Bra- 
inan  called  them,  were  fluent,  possibly  vituperative, 
not  bound  by  formal  rules  or  customs,  and  wen;  at- 
tractive to  those  eager  for  novelty.  A  Mr.  Foster 
was  one  of  the  first,  although  Klias  Smith  was  doubt- 
less the  first  to  speak  here,  and  meetings  were  held  at 
the  Pillsbury-house,  near  Ldwin  Brown's,  on  Pills- 
bury  Street,  then  the  home  of  Jonathan  Harriman 
and  family.  Many  traveling  preachers,  of  both  sexes 
followed,  all  glorying  in  the  name  of  "  free-will  "  as 
typical  of  their  faith. 
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Nancy  Toles,  not  claiming  much  gift  of  argument, 
but  abundant  vehemence  and  zeal;  Clarissa  1  tan- 
forth,  keen  ami  energetic;  Harriet  Livermore,  a  rave 
genius,  later  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  other 
women  were  active  in  proclaiming  the  truth.  Scores 
of  converts  were  baptized  in  Pentucket  pond.  Mr, 
Moses  Howe,  of  Haverhill,  a  Methodist  in  belief,  but 
independent  of  church  regulations,  often  preached,  as 
did  all  the  others'  in  the  Centre  school-house  ;  a  man 
of  superior  natural  gifts,  enriched  by  thought  and 
reading.  He  lived  to  a  great  age.  "  Christian  " 
itinerants,  creedless,  and  with  but  that  one  name,  but 
Baptists  in  practice,  were  frequently  here  in  the  inter- 
ests of  their  sect;  among  them.  Rev.  nenjamiif  Knight, 
afterwards  a  Baptist,  who  died  as  the  Salem  city  mis- 
sionary. Unitarians,  as  Rev.  Mr.  Loring,  of  North 
Andover,  (the  father  of  Hon.  G.  B.  Loring)  and  Dr. 
Flint,  of  Salem,  both  of  whom  as  another  class  of 
Separatists,  proclaimed  the  cardinal  principles  of  their 
faith  in  that  same  school-house. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Nelson,  who  built  in  1797,  the  at- 
tractive old  mansion  on  Elm  Street,  now  owned  by 
his  son,  William  Nelson,  was  perhaps  more  continu- 
ously active  in  sustaining  these  varied  religious  move- 
ments, than  any  otlicr  of  the  residents  of  New  Row- 
ley. From  some  cause,  they  all  found  a  congenial  field 
here,  especially  the  sects  which  made  immersion  t lie 
baptismal  rite.  At  a  later  day  a  meeting-house  was 
in  contemplation  for  the  Christians  or  Freewill  be- 
lievers, and  some  material  purchased,  of  which  the 
windows  can  still  he  seen  in  the  shoe-shop  of  Joshua 
How,  on  Ehn  Street.  The  Universalist  doctrine  was 
perhaps  first  announced  in  town  in  the  school-house 
at  South  Georgetown,  by  a  Mr.  Flagg,  and  Mr.  Farns- 
worth  at  the  Centre  school-house,  succeeded  about 
1818.  It  early  took  a  tenacious  hold,  presented  as  it 
was  by  the  leading  spirits  of  the  denomination,  such 
as  Hosea  Ballon,  Whitteinore,  Otis  Skinner  and 
others,  who  often  spoke  at  the  same  school-house. 
Gradually  the  movement  developed,  until  on  March 
13th,  1829,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Moses 
Nelson,  now  Chas.  K.  Chaplin's  on  Nelson  Street,  ten 
IliillvH  itignod  a  call  for  a  meeting,  to  form  a  religious 
society  to  be  culled  the  First  Universalist  Society  in 
Rowley.  On  .March  26,  182!),  they  met  at  the  Centre 
School-house,  with  Captain  .John  Killam,  moderator, 
and  Sylvanus  Nelson,  clerk.  Had  preaching  live  times 
that  year,  and  six  the  year  following. 

In  JS30,  fifty-two  males  became  members  of  the 
Society  by  signing  the  Constitution.  The  Lows, 
Nelsons,  JJarrimans,  Spoflbrds  and  Killams  "were  ac- 
tive and  especially  Colonel  John  Kimball,  the  wealthy 
tanner  and  farmer,  who  then  owned  the  Captain 
Benjamin  Adams'  place  on  the  Salem  road,  and  who 
was  afterwards  regarded,  at  home  and  abroad,  as  the 
Universalist  leader. 

Jn  1881,  the  Society  had  services  nine  times,  and 
probably  all  held  in  the  school-house,  but  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1832,  at  a  meeting  at  Colonel  Savory's  hotel, 


it  was  decided  to  build  a  meeting-house,  forty-live  by 
thirty-five  feet,  which  was  erected  that  year  at  a  cost 
of  about  twenty-one  hundred  dollars.  The  site  was 
on  the  knoll,  much  more  elevated  than  at  present, 
where  the  Town-house  now  is,  and  was  a  part  of  (he 
old  Brocklebank  farm.  Two  stoves  were  given  to  the 
Society,  one  a  gift  from  John  Kimball,  the  other  from 
David  Pingree,  Esq.,  of  Salem. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 
GEORGETOWN -(Continved). 

GENERAL  TOWN  HISTORY  TO   DATE  OF  INCOtt- 
POKATION. 

From  1730  to  1770,  there  are  a  few  surnames  to  be 
added  to  those  which  are  already  given  as  residents 
in  the  west  parish  of  Rowley.  One  was  that  of 
Daniel  Woodbury,  who  had  doubtless  removed  here 
from  Beverly,  just  after  the  first-named  date.  Mr. 
Woodbury,  was  one  of  the  constituent  members  of 
the  church  in  October,  1732,  but  was  not  a  parish 
petitioner  in  1730.  In  November,  1732,  Richard 
Woodbury  was  received  to  church  membership  from 
the  second  church  in  Beverly.  In  November,  1734, 
Daniel  Woodbury  was  dismissed  to  the  church  in 
Townsend.  This  family  while  here  probably  lived  in 
Marlboro'.  Early  in  1734,  Elizabeth,  the  wife  ol 
Richard,  was  admitted  to  the  chinch.  They  must, 
have  left  this  locality  soon  after  this  dale. 

The  names  of  Moses  Cooper  and  Phebe  his  wife,  ap- 
pear on  the  record  in  1735.  Several  of  this  surname 
are  buried  in  Union  Cemetery.  As  the  ancestor  of  this 
family  in  Rowley  bore  the  name  of  Peter,  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  celebrated  Peter  Cooper  of  New 
York  might  be  a  descendant,  and  attempts  have  been 
made  to  trace  the  connection,  but  letters  of  inquiry 
were  unanswered. 

The  Pingrecs  of  this  dale  (as  did  "  widow  Anne,"  wdio 
was  the  mother  of  dob  Pingry,  a  petitioner),  lived  in 
the  limits  of  wdiat  is  now  Rowley,  on  the  IMooming- 
dale  road,  which  was  a  travelled  way  as  early  as  1720. 

In  173<>,  the  names  of  Robert  Grog  and  his  wife 
Hannah,  were  recorded.  They  lived  near  Spoflbrd 
Street,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lieut.  Abel  Spoflbrd's  house. 

In  1737,  Samuel  Hazen,  supposed  to  have  settled  on 
the  John  F.  Kimball  place  on  East  Street,  removed 
to  <  Iroton,  Mass.  This  was  afterwards  the  home  of 
Jeremiah  and  Moses  Hazen.  Hereon  Pen  Brook  a 
saw-mill  was  built  about  17;">0,  and  was  in  use  as  late 
as  1800.  This  was  the  homestead  of  one  of  the  num- 
erous Hazen  families  perhaps,  until  its  purchase  by 
Captain  William  Perley  about  1.790,  Aboutoncmile 
southerly,  on  land  then  partially  cleared  but  now 
forest,  was  the  home  of  another  family  of  this  name, 
and  fifty  years  ago  the  barn  was  still  standing. 
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It  is  said  that  in  the  same  locality,  in  a  wood-tract 
now  owned  by  heirs  ot'  W.  B.  Harriman,  there  were 
anciently  one  or  two  small  houses,  one  of  them  occu- 
pied by  a  Crombic  family.  John  and  Rebecca  Smith 
were  living-  in  this  parish  in  1786,  supposed  to  be  on 
West  Street,  not  far  from  Mrs.  Edward  Poor's.  They 
removed  to  Haverhill  in  1738.  Of  this  family  was 
perhaps  the  John  Smith  who  lived  in  a  West  Street 
house,  kept  an  inn  or  what  was  so-called,  by  trade 
a  cooper,  and  by  virtue  of  a  warning  of  the  town  of 
Rowley,  sixty  years  before,  was  removed  to  Newbury 
poor-house  about  1800.  The  house  was  then  demol- 
ished. 

The  Kilbourne  family  were  residents  for  many 
years.  The  name  of  Daniel  is  found  in  1730,  Jedediah 
and  Samuel  in  1735,  and  David  in  1737.  Their  house 
or  houses  must  have  been  on  or  near  Searl  Street. 

Iiirhard  Easiy  was  living  here  in  173(i. 

ltobert  Moors  troubled  the  parish  in  the  spring  of 
173S.  After  the  death  of  Samuel  Spofford  he  rented 
the  west-parish  half  of  the  farm  and  cut  wood  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  lease,  and  other  delin- 
quencies.   Prosecution  was  threatened. 

Before  174"  Amos  Pillsbury  was  here.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  built  the  house  on  the  plain  near  Mr. 
Humphrey  Nelson's.  He  appears  in  1740  as  parish 
clerk  and  John  Pillsbury  appears  in  1743.  These  two 
carried  on  blacksmithing.  The  buildings  were  re- 
moved, some  by  Mr. Nathaniel  Nelson,  to  what  is  now 
Chestnut  Street,  and  the  shop  to  Box  ford  more  than 
sixty  years  ago  by  Daniel  Davis,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Francis  Marderi,  who  converted  it  into  his  dwelling. 

In  1742  John  Bayley  and  Mary,  his  wife,  admitted 
to  church.  The  name  of  Stephen  Bayley  recorded  in 
1740.    Supposed  to  have  lived  on  Bailey  lane. 

In  1747  Mr.  Moses  Hale  was  treasurer  of  parish  and 
quite  prominent  for  some  years.  The  constant  use  of 
the  title  of  Mr.,  indicates  a  man  of  importance. 

Samuel  Johnson's  name,  in  1730,  recorded.  This 
family  lived  on  Searl  Street,  on  the  Benjamin  Merrill 
place.  His  sou  Samuel  sold,  about  ISO",  to  Dudley 
Stickney,  who  again  sold  to  Merrill  Johnson,  remov- 
ing to  W'inthrop,  Me. 

The  first  mention  of  Crombies  is  in  1742,  when  Re- 
becca, the  wife  of  Benjamin,  and  Peter,  a  negro  serv- 
ant of  Jeremiah  Harriman,  in  Christian  equality, 
owned  the  covenant  (the  half-way  covenant,  so-called) 
the  same  day. 

On  the  church  records  in  1764, the  name  of  David 
Tenney  is  recorded  as  a  "Student  of  yo  College,  aged 
fifteen  years  and  almost  seven  mouths."  Jonathan 
Scarl,  also  a  student,  received  to  church  same  year. 

In  1760,  the  name  of  Benjamin  Wallingford  first 
seen.  He,  and  a  son  of  the  same  name,  lived  on  An- 
dover  Street,  where  John  J'icketl's  house  now  is.  The 
Wallingford  house  was  demolished  about  1825  by 
Benjamin  S.,  father  of  John  Pickett.  The  junior 
Mr.  Wallingford  was  a  lame  man,  a  maker  of  Saddle 
bags,  etc. 


About  1760  Captain  Benjamin  Adams'  house  on 
Central  Street,  now  owned  by  S.  K.  Herrick,  was 
built.  Was  the  first  house  in  the  parish  to  bo  painted 
white,  and  was  considered  rather  aristocratic.  Capt. 
Adams  was  a  large  land-holder,  both  in  this  town 
and  Boxford. 

Other  surnames  found  are  as  follows: — Mary  Blais- 
dell  was  received  from  the  Byfield  church  in  Decem- 
ber, 1732,  and  Elijah  Blaisdell  was  admitted  to  church 
in  1736.  Dr.  Fowler  and  Margaret,  his  wife,  were 
doubtless  of  Linebrook,  Ipswich.  Joseph  Dickinson, 
Caleb  Foster  and  his  wife  Priseilla,  James  Foster  and 
his  wife  Anna,  in  1737.  Stephen  Cross,  Thomas  Cross 
and  his  wife  Mary,  in  1742,  and  Abigail  Jackson,  in 
1743,  were  of  families  living  within  Rowley  or  Ipswich 
limits  of  to-day. 

In  1746  Elcazer  Burbank,  who  doubtless  built  the 
liurbank  house  of  sixty  years  ago,  which  stood  where 
the  Samuel  Little  shoe  factory  now  is,  removed  into 
this  town  from  East  Bradford,  now  Groveland.  The 
yard  in  front  of  the  house  at  a  later  day  extended 
into  the  road  and  enclosed  the  corner  of  the  street 
where  the  pump  is  now  seen. 

Mosey  Tyler  built  his  house  about  1700  on  land  given 
to  Thomas  Nelson's  children  by  Gershom  Lambert, 
of  Connecticut.  This  house  was  taken  down  about  1792, 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Poor's  house  on  West' Street  built 
on  the  same  site. 

The.  house  of  Lieutenant  Abel  Spofford  was  on  Spof- 
ford  Street,  and  built  about  17-Jo.  Here  was  bom,  in 
1792,  Paul  SpolFord,  a  grandson,  afterwards  of  the 
firm  of  Spofford  and  Tileston,  New  York  city.  Mr. 
Spofford,  now  deceased,  was  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury a  leading  merchant,  and  amassed  a  large  fortune. 
He  supplied  the  government  with  vessels  for  trans- 
portation of  troops  during  the  Rebellion.  He  bought 
shoes  lor  many  years  of  the  manufacturers  in  this 
(own.  His  son,  Paul  Nelson  Spollbrd,  is  the  owner 
of  the  summit  and  much  of  Baldpate  Hill.  This 
house,  removed  about  1830,  is  now  the  original  part 
of  Little's  shoe  factory.  The  house  on  West  Street, 
now  owned  by  James  MeLain,  (he  birth-place  of  Dr. 
Jeremiah  Spoiford,  was  built  about  the  commence- 
ment of  this  period.  The  Esquire  Moody  Spoiford 
house  on  the  same  street,  was  burned  about  1780,  and 
the  house  now  owned  by  James  Grimes  was  built 
on  the  same  site.  The  present  or  the  original  house, 
doubtless  the  original,  has  associated  with  it  a  veritable 
witch  story,  in  the  noted  meal-chest  which,  without 
hands  and  apparently  possessed  with  occult  power, 
travelled  about  the  attic  of  the  house,  to  the  horror 
of  all  beholders.  The  "Esquire"  was  away  from 
home  at  the  time,  the  excitement  began,  engaged  in 
meeting-house  building,  and  was  hurriedly  sent  for 
by  the  alarmed  family.  Nothing  unusual  occurring, 
with  some  misgivings,  perhaps,  he  started  on  his  jour- 
ney to  complete  his  unfinished  work,  and  had  only 
reached  his  brother  William's  house  when  a  messen- 
I  ger  came  to  inform  him  that  this  humble  but  erratic 
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chest  was  again  in  motion.  There  was  an  immediate 
necessity  then  for  some  check  to  he  placed  on  such 
Satanic  action,  and,  it  is  said,  that  it  was  only  hy  the 
prayers  ol"  Mr.  Chandler  that  this  chest  was  restored 
to  its  normal  condition.  The  .story  is  often  ridiculed, 
but  good  authority  slates  that  the  "Esquire,"  Major 
Asa  Nelson,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  writer,  and 
another  townsman,  two  of  whom  were  men  of  unusual 
weight,  placed  themselves  upon  it,  and  yet,  in  utter 
disregard  of  all  known  laws  of  natural  philosophy, 
this  chest  still  continued  those  gliding, sinuous  move- 
ments along  that  attic  lloor.  However,  quiet  finally 
came,  and  the  cause,  if  possible,  was  then  to  be  un- 
raveled. This,  the  witnesses  and  investigatorsofthe.se 
uncanny  acts,  attributed  to  a  young  girl  living  in  the 
family  hy  the  name  of  Hasten  who,  it  was  said,  had 
been  daring  enough  to  experiment  with  the  black 
art.  To-day,  with  many,  a  search  for  the  cause  would 
be  in  the  direction  of  abnormal,  electric  or  magnetic 
power.  It  is  claimed  that  this  veritable  chest  is  still 
in  existence,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  relative  of  the 
original  owner.  In  Mr.  Spoflbrd 's  shop  who,  besides 
a  carpenter,  was  a  noted  bridge-builder,  Timothy 
Palmer,  also  noted  in  tiiis  same  work,  aided  in  construe- 
ing  the  model  of  the  first  bridge  that  spanned  the  Mer- 
rimac,  Piscataqua,  Kennebec,  Schuylkill  and  Poto- 
mac Rivers.  The  latest  mention  by  tradition  of  a 
wild  hear  in  this  town  was  in  1791,  when  one  of  the 
sons  of  Esquire  Spoflbrd  is  said  to  have  seen  one  in 
the  forest,  not  far  from  his  father's  house.  Wolves, 
down  to  a  century  ago,  during  some  winters  were 
quite  numerous.  Mrs.  Huldah  Harriman,  who  lived 
on  Nelson  Street,  had  known  them,  as  late  as  1 77",  to 
prowl  around  her  father's  barn  at  night.  The  swamp 
easterly  of  the  house  was  a  lair  for  them,  and  was 
then  and  still  is  known  as  "Wolf  Swamp,"  There 
were  several  other  Spoflbrd  dwellings  built  early  in 
the  "Spoflbrd  hill"  district;  some  arc  still  occu- 
pied and  in  good  condition.  Col.  Daniel  Spoflbrd's, 
now  owned  by  Charles  S.  Spofford,  a  great-grandson, 
is  the  most  ancient.  The  venerable-looking  cottage 
where  the  first  Spoflbrd  families  dwell,  near  the  Colo- 
nel Spollbrd  house,  was  taken  down  about  18(>(>.  It  is 
said  that  Dr.  Amos  Spoflbrd,  the  first  physician  to 
practice  in  New  Rowley,  who  was  a  son  of  "Colonel 
Daniel,"  occupied  this  place,  and  once,  as  was  an  oc- 
casional occurrence  among  farmers,  exchanged  farms 
for  a  time  with  his  brother  William,  who  lived  a. short 
distance  at  the  westward.  At  one  time  there  were 
ten  or  twelve  houses,  occupied  by  Spoflbrd  families, 
almost  in  sight  of  each  other.  The  house  of  Dr. 
Moses  I).  Spofford,  a  son  of  Dr.  Amos,  now  owned  by 
J.  E.  Johnson,  was  owned  a  century  ago  by"  David 
Thurston,  who  sold  and  removed  to  Maine. 

In  Bailey  lane  there  may  have  been  two  or  three 
houses  built  at  an  early  day  and  demolished  before 
the  present  century.  Weird  tales  anciently  clustered 
around  this  locality.  One  of  a  dismal  nature  was  told 
of  a  negro  boy,  who  was  seen  in  company  with  several 


strange  men  to  enter  the  shadows  of  the  woods  near 
Pock  Pond,  but  was  not  with  them  when  they  again 
appeared,  and  from  the  cries  of  terror  which  were 
heard,  it  was  feared  that  a  foul  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  other  equally  dark  and  mysterious  stories 
of  a  later  day.  A  house  built  on  this  road  by  Dr. 
Amos  Spollbrd,  was  removed  about  1800  by 
Joseph  Nelson  to  Baldpate  Street,  and  is  now  owned 
by  Henry  K.  Kennett. 

The  Dodge  house,  where  the  mother  of  George  Pea- 
body  was  born,  was  northerly  of  the  house  above 
named.  The  mansion  of  Silas  Dole,  for  many  years 
the  home,  of  Major  Paul  Dole,  the  millwright,  and  his 
brother,  Edmund,  the  inventive  genius,  almost  a  re- 
cluse, who  devised  a  machine  for  making  shoe  pegs, 
which  he  kept  secluded  from  mercenary  eyes,  must 
have  been  built,  in  part  at  least,  prior  to  1770.  It  was 
taken  down  with  timber  still  sound  by  Samuel  Little 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

There  were  doubtless  one  or  more  houses  built  in 
"Hampshire,"  or  "Federal  City,"  at  an  early  period. 
About  1800  Stephen  Hardy  lived  there,  who  removed 
to  Henniker,  N.  11.  This  locality  has  had  more  than  a 
town  fame,  rather,  lias  had  a  sortof  immortality  confer- 
red upon  it  by  the  genius  of  our  native  Burdette,  the 
lamented  Solomon  Nelson.  He  had  the  talent  which 
gives  prominence  in  certain  fields  of  literary  labor. 
Ilia  descriptive  record  of  war  experience  when  in  the 
southwest  with  the  Fiftieth  Massachusetts  Volunteer 
Militia,  published  in  the  Advocate  as  a  serial  was  a 
rare  picture.  Wit  and  pathos,  with  exact  fact,  were 
delightfully  commingled.  Many  of  the  roads  were,  in 
1770,  but  partially  opened.  West  Street  lo  the  old 
Salem  road  had  four  gates  as  late  as  1707.  Nel- 
son Street  as  late  as  1770  had  its  cross  fences,  and  also 
North  Street  near  the  Piumer  House.  The  farmer-boys 
had  many  a  penny  given  them  by  travelers  for  opening 
the  gates. 

The  Sherman  Nelson  house,  on  Elm  Street,  was 
early  occupied  by  William  Chandler,  who  doubtless 
made  it  in  part  what  it  now  is  from  another  house, 
about  1770.  The  Sylvanus  Nelson  house  now  owned 
by  L.  1*.  Tidd,  was  built  before  1717,  by  Joseph  Nel- 
son, the  great-grandfather  of  the  late  owner. 
Other  ancient  houses  are  that  of  Jam.es  Gordon,  on 
North  Street,  known  as  the  Wood  house,  but  perhaps 
originally  a  Pearson  house,  and  another  upon  the  site 
on  which  Eben  Poor's  small  house  was  built.  This 
was  owned  early  in  the  century  by  Paul  Stickney, 
previously  by  Benjamin  Chaplin,  and  had  the  reputa- 
tion in  those  days  of  being  occasionally  haunted.  Next 
was  the  Peter  Clougb'n  house,  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Virgin.  This  "Clouglin,"  from  the  name,  was  evi- 
dently of  the  Irish  race.  Near  by  was  a  Cheney 
house,  and  beyond  was  a  Pearson  house,  probably 
Jedediah's,  the  parish  petitioner.  This  was  owned 
about  1800  by  Henry  Hilliard,  and  was  accidentally 
burned  in  1806.  Still  further  eastward,  on  Jewett 
Street,  there  were  two  or  three  houses  in  1800,  built 
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before  1750,  owned  by  members  of  tbe  Poor  family. 
The  Jonathan  Harriman  house,  on  Pillsbury  Street, 
was  built  by  Leonard  Harriman,  the  great-grandfather 
of  Mrs.  0.  B.  Tenney  of  this  town  and  Jesse  P.  Har 
riman,  now  an  octogenarian  in  his  western  home 
Nathaniel,  the  ancestor  of  Charles  A.  Harriman,  set- 
tled on  Tond  Street. 

In  1713  a  road  had  been  granted  by  Rowley  to  ac- 
commodate the  "  Weelers  and  Brownes,"  and  "other 
inhabitants  there  about,"  which  is  thought  to  have 
been  North  Street,  from  No.  6  school-house  (or  Ten- 
ney's  as  it  would  be  fitting  to  call  it),  to  some  point 
near  Newbury  line.  Some  years  before  Jonathan 
Look's  house  had  been  the  only  one  named.  Some 
of  the  earlier  built  houses  on  Warren  Street,  and  in 
that  part  of  By  field  near  the  Jackson  and  Cheney 
neighborhood,  must  have  been  built  before  1750^ 
Several  have  been  leveled  w  ithin  twenty  years.  The 
Paul  Pillsbury  house,  with  the  jutting  second  story, 
the  only  building  of  this  architecture  in  the  town,  is 
unquestionably  very  ancient.  Mr.  Pillsbury,  nearly 
related  to  Parker  Pillsbury,  until  recently  the*  owner 
was  very  ingenious.  He  made  the  first  shoe  pegs  ever 
used  in  the  town. 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  offered,  thirty 
or  more  years  ago,  ten  thousand  dollars  to  any  one 
producing  an  infallible  remedy  for  tbe  potato  disease. 
Mr.  Pillsbury  claimed  that  he  had  found  it,  in  the 
planting  of  an  oyster  shell  in  each  hill.  For  a  second 
wife  he  married  a  widow,  ihe  mother  of  the  gifted 
poet  and  Confederate  general  of  Arkansas,  Albert 
Pike,  who  visited  his  old  home  u  few  years  ago.  In 
1744,  among  the  surnames  in  this  locality,  were 
Joseph  and  Josiah  Smith.  Their  home  was  on  War- 
ren Street.  Some  of  this  family  removed  to  Hopkin- 
ton,  N.  H.,  in  1 7'iS.  An  ancient  Chute  house,  per- 
haps that  of  James  or  Lionel,  his  son,  was  situated 
west  of  the  church.  The  venerable  trees  which  over- 
shadowed it  have  been  felled,  and  desolation  reigns. 
Ariel  P.  Chute,  a  teacher  and  clergyman,  was  born 
here  about  1805.  One  other  house  of  this  family,  on 
Chute  Si  root,  Mill  exists,  with  marks  of  ago  and  the 
wasting  tooth  of  time.  James  Chute  I'eabody,  a 
native  of  this  town,  is  another  in  Ibis  honorable  line 
of  descent.  The  author  of  a  volume  of  poetry  with  the 
title  "  Keynotes,"  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  I'eabody 
library  in  this  town,  and  as  a  translator  of  Dante,  he 
is  said  to  have  produced  a  work  of  rare  merit.  Dr. 
Parker  Cleaveland  occupied,  as  early  as  1775,  a  house 
on  Warren  Street  which  is  supposed  to.  have  been 
built  long  before  that  time.  Parker,  a  son,  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  1790,  and  became  a  professor 
of  mineralogy  in  Bowdoin  College.  He  was  also  an 
author  in  his  favorite  science.  A  brother,  John  P., 
was  a  Congregational  minister  of  prominence.  The 
descendants  of  Maximillian  Jewett  of  Rowley  have 
been  in  this  neighborhood  since  about  1700.  A  bouse 
of  considerable  age  which  bears  the  Jewett  name  is 
still  standing. 
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The  Pike  family,  originally  of  Salisbury,  Mass.,  or 
Newbury,  were  in  the  Rowley  part  of  Byfield,  as  early 
as  1750  ;  "  they  were  prominent  in  military  and  civil 
affairs.  Nicolas  Cheney,  Timothy  Jackman,  Jona- 
than Thurlow,  Nathan  and  Moses  Wheeler,  Abraham 
Brown,  Joseph  Searl,  Daniel  Chute,  Thomas  Lull,  Jr., 
Jedediah,  Jonathan  and  David  Pearson,  and  Amos 
Pillsbury  are  supposed  to  have  been  all  Byfield  house- 
holders in  1744,  in  what  is  now  Georgetown. 

On  East  Street  the  Piugree  house  built  about  a 
century  ago,  was  the  birth-place  of  the  Pingree 
brothers,  David,  Asa  and  Thomas,  who  were  tbe  heirs 
of  their  opulent  uncle,  Captain  Perkins,  of  Topsfield. 
David,  who  lived  in  Salem,  was  rated  as  the  only  mil- 
lionaire in  the  State,  and  perhaps  in  New  England, 
forty  years  ago.  fie  owned  immense  tracts  of  wild 
laud  in  upper  New  Hampshire,  and  the  Aroostook, 
Maine,  of  which  some  is  being  surveyed  at  present. 
Very  costly  agricultural  improvements  were  made  by 
Mr.  Pingree  on  the  old  homestead,  forty  years  ago, 
but  through  neglect  everything  lias  relapsed  to  more 
than  its  original  wildness.  Twenty  years  ago  about 
five  hundred  acres  of  forest,  belonging  to  this  estate, 
were  cleared  of  its  wood  and  timber  by  Lamprey  and 
Eaton,  of  Haverhill,  employing  in  the  work  a  large 
force  of  French  Canadians. 

Several  houses,  then  standing,  were  occupied  by  the 
workmen.  Now  all  the  bouses,  excepting  the  farm- 
house, are  gone,  almost  dropped  piecemeal,  and  it  is 
indeed  a  solitude.  Here  were  the  Hazen  clearings, 
and  here  were  Nathaniel  Burpee,  the  drummer  of  the 
Revolution,  returned  to  New  Rowley  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  from  Lunenburg,  about  1795,  with  an  ox  sled 
and  his  family  upon  it,  a  cottage  was  built,  and  here 
they  found  a  home. 

At  the  corner  of  that  part  of  East  Street  leading 
past  the  school-house,  which  road  was  opened  in  1829 
at  a  cost  of  three  hundred  dollars,  was  a  wide,  low 
house,  which  crumbled  to  a  ruin  one-third  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  This,  for  many  years,  was  known  as  a 
Merrill  house,  but  perhaps  built  by  a  Hazen.  Here 
Charles  Wheeler  lived  in  boyhood,  and  went  from 
here  South,  to  the  presidency  of  a  college.  The  house 
on  Nelson  Street,  owned  by  Henry  C.  Perley,  was 
built  about  1780  by  Nathan  Perley,  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  Sherman  Nelson.  The  Dea.  Solomon 
Nelson  h  otise  was  built  in  1803.  The  south  roof  is 
still  covered  with  the  original  shingles  laid  cighty- 
fonr  years  ago.  About  1740  the  section  of  Main 
Street  from  the  "Corner"  to  M.  G.  Spofford's,  began  to 
be  traveled.  Previously  the  circuit  is  supposed  to 
have  been  made  over  Pillsburys'  plain,  and  the  high- 
lands at  the  east  of  the  village.  Where  the  Pentucket 
house  now  stands,  and  some  portion  of  the  hotel,  may 
be  of  this  original  house,  one  of  the  brothers  of  John 
Brocklebauk,  by  whom  the  Brocklebank  house  on 
Central  Street  was  then  owned,  built  a  house  about 
1705.  Job  Brocklebank  lived  there  for  some  time 
and  John  Pillsbury  was  living  there  before  1800,  and 
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blacksmithing  near  by.  His  widow  kept,  a  tavern 
there  for  many  years,  which  became  somewhat  noted 
as  a  halting-place  for  travelers. 

From  about  17S0  the  "Corner,"  a  point  of  land 
largely  composed  of  loose  sand,  and  in  its  subsoil  for- 
mation the  base  of  the  Baldpate  district,  and  but 
slightly  elevated  above  the  adjoining  meadows, 
then  in  many  places  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of 
maple  trees,  began  to  show  its  probable  future,  as  the 
centre  of  the  village.  Several  other  localities  for  a 
time  had  the  start,  like  Elm  Street,  near  the  meeting- 
house, but  circumstances  unthought  of,  soon  turned 
the  tide  in  the  direction  of"  Burbank  Corner."  Some 
years  later,  it  has  been  said,  lhat  Mr.  liartlett,  of 
Newburyport,  while  contemplating  the  founding  of 
the  theological  seminary  looked  with  especial  favor  on 
the  extended  tract  of  Spofford's  hill  as  well  adapted 
for  the  site,  but  the  owner  could  not  be  induced  to  sell. 
Had  Georgetown  been  selected  instead  of  Andover 
how  different  our  surroundings  might  have  been  from 
what  they  now  are. 

David  Tenney  was  living  before  1800  in  a  cottage  on 
Main  St.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Hon.  0.  B. Tenney, 
of  this  town,  and  of  D.  B.  Tenney,  city  clerk  of  Haver- 
hill. This  house  was  doubtless  built  by  him.  It  was 
removed  some  fifteen  years  ago  to  the  court  not  far 
from  the  Clark  house,  on  Main  Street. 

Others  living  at  the  village  in  1800  were  Daniel 
Clark  and  Samuel  Norris,  tailor.  The  house  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  T.  J.  Elliott,  and  removed  in  1843  or 
1844,  to  a  site  near  the  corner  of  Library  and  Cen- 
tral Streets  was  then  standing  at  the  corner,  upon 
the  site  ofjwhich  Mr.  EUiiott  built  his  present  house. 

The  Dresser  house  has  for  a  part  of  it  the  building 
occupied  from  about  1770  to  1800,  by  Major  Asa 
Nelson,  on  Nelson  Street,  as  a  grocery,  and  was 
situated  in  front  of  Deacon  Solomon  Nelson's  house. 
Tim,  was,  perhaps  the  first  grocery  store  in  the  west 
parish.  The  New  Hampshire  farmers  of  those  days 
would  make  trips  in  the  winter  to  the  sea-hoard  at 
Salem  and  elsewhere,  with  loads  of  pork,  poultry 
and  other  farm  products,  and  return  with  Wot 
India  goods  and  other  necessaries.  E/.ekiel,  the 
father  of  Daniel  Webster,  made  it  his  stopping- 
place  with  Major  Nelson  when  on  those  journeys, 
who  would  often  buy  his  load  of  meats  and  sell  him 
other  goods  in  return.  Mr.  Webster  would  freqently 
speak  of  bis  boys,  and  would  say,  "Ezckiel  is  smart 
and  I  think  will  be  somebody,  but  of  Daniel  1  am  a 
little  doubtful." 

Ad  Adams  house,  owned  by  "Newtown  Ben,"  was 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  what  is  now  Nelson 
Avenue,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire  under  rather  mys- 
terious circumstances  about  1800.  Other  surnames  in 
town  at  about  this  time  were  those  of  Lincoln,  and  a 
few  years  later  that  of  Lowe.  At  about  this  date, 
and  for  half  a  century  afterwards,  many  of  the  farm- 
ers owned  large  tracts  of  pasturago  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  other  land  in  the  northern  part  of  Worces- 


ter County.  Nathaniel  and  Jonathan  Nelson,  in 
partnership  with  Captain  Chaplin,  owned  a  large 
pasture  in  Warren,  N.  II. ;  Moses  Nelson  was  an  exten- 
sive owner  in  Danbury,N.  H. ;  Deacon  Asa  Nelson,  at  a 
later  day,  owner  in  Dunbarton,  N.  H.  Annually,  in 
the  middle  of  May,  with  a  large  drove  of  their  own  and 
their  neighbors'  cattle  andsheared  sheep,  parties  would 
start  as  drovers  on  their  journey  of  seventy-five  or 
one  hundred  miles.  In  October  the  fall  trip  would 
be  made,  and  the  stock  returned,  often  half-wild,  but 
in  good  condition.  The  Mighills  were  possessors  of 
many  acres  in  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  on  which  Samuel 
O,  the  father  of  L.  P.  Tidd,  who  married  Ruth  Mig- 
hill,  lived  for  some  years.  On  returning,  he  built 
about  1819  the  house  on  Baldpate  Street,  now  owned 
by.!.  A.  Moyt.  This  land  in  Lunenburg  became  in  late 
years  very  valuable,  and  sales  have  been  made  from 
it  in  the  aggregate  to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand 
dollars.  The  tide  of  emigration  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion was  generally  to  Northern  Middlesex  and  Wor- 
cester. The  writer  has  found  the  names  of  several 
West  Parish  or  Georgetown  natives,  at  dates  of  emi- 
gration from  1730  to  1750,  recorded  in  the  register  of 
deeds  office  in  the  city  of  Worcester.  Sterling,  with 
its  Nelson  Hill,  named  for  a  New  Rowley' Nelson, 
Leominster  and  Lunenburg,  in  Worcester  County, 
Groton,  Townsend  and  Templeton  in  Middlesex, 
and  other  towns  near  by,  are  the  localities  to  trace 
many  of  the  families  of  this  town.  Some  at  one 
time,  however,  removed  to  Killingly,  Conn. 

From  1800  to  1810  there  was  but  little  change.  At 
about  the  last-named  date,  Benjamin  and  Joseph 
Little  moved  into  town  from  West  Newbury.  They 
opened  a  store  and  shoe  factory  in  a  long  extension, 
built  eastward!}-  from  the  old  tavern  stand  of  Dudley 
Tyler  and  Solomon  Nelson,  near  tin/  meeting-house, 
and  began,  by  various  devices,  one  of  which  was  to 
have  the  roads  opened  as  soon  as  possible  after  a 
snow-storm,  to  attract  the  travel  from  the  old  Haver- 
hill road  over  Uptake  to  this  central  road.  They 
kept  an  extensive  stock  of  salable  goods  ;  were  ready 
to  barter,  taking  in  exchange  odd  lots  of  coarse  shoes 
by  the  dozen  pairs,  which  the  fanners  brought  from 
Newbury  and  other  places,  some  coming  a  long  dis- 
tance on  foot,  with  the  shoes  tinder  their  arms,  the 
work  of  their  off-hours,  rainy  days  and  evenings;  they 
were  ready  to  encourage  young  men  to  start  business, 
and  made  the  parish  generally  lively. 

With  good  roads,  better  both  in  summer  and  winter 
than  in  Boxford,  and  fewer  hills  to  climb,  the  travel 
was  soon  turned  toward  the  centre  of  Xew  Rowley. 
We  can  hardly  realize  the  serious  loss  the  change 
must  have  caused  to  the  tavern-stands  oft 'apt.  Hatch- 
elder,  now  the  summer  residence  of  Mr.  Ballon,  and 
I  of  Dea.  Spofford's,  burned  some  years  ago. 

Sol  onion  Nelson,  the  father  of  Nathaniel  Nelson, 
who  was  to  a  marked  extent  a  central  figure  in  the 
growth  and  general  life  of  this  community,  died  in 
1821,  just  as  the  energy  of  the  people  was  assuming  a 
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new  phase.  His  second  sou,  Jeremiah,  was  a  member 
of  Congress,  and  elected  as  a  Federalist,  and  his  father 
was  so  unflinching  a  Republican  that  he  always  voted 
for  his  son's  political  opponent. 

Everything  indicated  that  the  junction  of  the  roads 
would  be  the  village  centre,  and  a  removal  was  made 
by  the  brothers  Little  from  their  first  locality  to  this 
centre,  where  they  built,  about  1814,  the  store  build- 
ing which  was  used  for  that  purpose  about  sixty  years, 
and  upon  the  site  of  which  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hloek 
was  erected  in  1S71.  The  house  now  owned  by  W.  K. 
Lambert  was  also  built  at  this  time.  They  carried  on 
a  large  trade,  and  continued  the  manufacture  of  shoes 
in  a  building  in  the  rear. 

Three  or  four  years  later,  Benjamin  Winter  and 
William  Perley  opened  a  store  in  a  building  which 
was  situated  near  where  the  new  business  block  now 
is.  This  building,  which  was  removed  across  the 
street,  is  thought  to  be  that  now  occupied  by  John  W. 
Bailey  as  a  stove  store.  Mr.  Perley  went  to  Virginia, 
where  he  died  many  years  ago. 

Where  now  is  the  Main  Street  extension  of  Little's 
shoe  factory,  Robert  McQliestion  kept  a  store  for  some 
years,  from  about  1820.  The  whole  community  was 
astir.  The  industries  of  New  Rowley  were  all  sus- 
tained, rapidly  advancing,  and  general  prosperity 
prevailed.  About  1830,  several  of  the  houses  on 
Elm  Street,  near  the  meeting-house,  were  built.  In 
1830,  a  bank  of  issue  was  established,  with  a  capital 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  with  Benjamin 
Little,  President,  and  George  Foot,  Cashier.  It  was 
styled  the  Manufacturers'  Bank  of  Rowley.  The 
rapid  growth  after  1830  gave  anticipation  of  a  more 
rapid  increase,  and  separation  from  Rowley  began  to 
be  discussed. 

Not  very  many  years  after  the  young  and  rising 
business  men  (who,  coming  here  as  strangers,  were  in- 
different to  the  sentiment  that  made  an  attachment  to 
the  name  of  Rowley  and  all  connected  therewith,  a 
sacred  tiling),  began  to  demand  and  even  clamor  for  a 
separation.  The  distance  between  the  two  parishes 
disturbed 'their  business  inieivMs.  Letters  intended 
for  Mew  Rowley  were  addressed  to  Rowley,  and  were 
delayed  in  t lie  delivery,  often  resulting  in  trouble  and 
difficulty.  A  meeting  in  1837  was  called  to  consider 
the  question  and  arrange  for  a  division.  This  was  the 
prelude  for  a  succession  of  meetings,  the  west  parish 
demanding  a  division  along  the  parish  line,  east  of 
the  Phillips'  house  in  Dodgeville,  and  the  first  parish 
declaring  that  if  a  division  must  take  place  it  shall  be 
west  of  Phineas  Dodge's  house. 

A  partial  compromise  was  finally  made;  Muddy 
Brook  being  made  the  easterly  bounds  of  the  proposed 
new  town  at  one  point  and  Rye  Plain  bridge,  near 
Newbury  line,  as  a  prominent  bound  at  another  point. 
The  west  parish  strove  hard  to  include  what  is  now 
known  as  Dodgeville  in  the  new  town,  but  failed,  and 
Warren  Street,  with  three-fourths  of  the  Rowley'part 
of  Byfield  parish,  was  allowed  instead.  (About  thirty 


years  afterward  Dodgeville  petitioned  the  legislature 
to  be  annexed  to  Georgetown,  but  their  recpiest  was 
not  granted). 

A  remonstrance  against  the  division  was  signed  by 
about  three  hundred  citizens,  headed  by  Dr.  David 
Mighill.  It  was  only  after  considerable  debate,  that 
the  decision  was  reached,  to  call  the  new  town  George- 
town. There  were  those  who,  for  a  long  time,  felt 
that  the  name  had  too  pretentious  a  sound,  and  were 
shy  about  repeating  it.  There  were  several  names 
proposed,  as  Howard,  Littleton,  Nelson,  and  Mrs.  La- 
vinia  Spofford  Weston  suggested  Lagrange.  In  the 
heat  of  the  controversy  and  perhaps  the  babel  of 
voices,  one  facetious  individual  proposed  the  name  of 
Babylon.  There  has  always  been  a  conflict  of  opinion 
as  to  the  honorable  citizen  who  first  suggested  the 
name  finally  decided  upon.  By  some  it  has  been  said 
to  have  been  Mrs.  Judith  Daniels,  then  Mrs.  J.  Rus- 
sell, and  that  it  was  named  in  honor  of  her  brother, 
George  Peabody.  Others  have  claimed  that  they  were 
the  sponsors,  and,  doubtless,  at  this  day  it  never  will 
be  definitely  known,  from  what  source,  or  why  it  was 
so  called. 

The  erection  of  buildings  was  going  on  at  a  rapid 
rate.  Two  churches  had  been  built  in  the  village,  the  S 
old  parish  meeting-house  modernized  in  its  interior, 
and  the  church  in  Byfield,  which  is  within  George- 
town limits,  also  built.  In  1840  an  outside  observer, 
in  a  sketch  of  the  town  as  it  appeared  at  that  date, 
stated  that  "Georgetown  is  a  pleasant  and  very  flour- 
ishing place.  Its  growth  has  been  more  rapid  than 
that  of  any  village  in  the  county.  The  greater  part 
of  it  has  been  built  since  1827.  Real  estate  has  more 
than  doubled  in  value  during  the  last  twelve  years. 
More  than  fifty  buildings,  including  shops,  were 
erected  in  1839.  The  inhabitants  are  probably  more 
extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  boots 
and  shoes  than  those  of  any  place  of  the  same  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States."  At  that  date,  Spencer, 
Mass.,  and  Georgetown,  with  similar  industries,  were 
nearly  alike  in  population,  with  Georgetown,  however, 
slightly  a ] icad  in  value  of  manufactured  products, 
having  twenty-seven  manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes: 
product,  $221,900;  invested  capital,  $99,000.  Nine 
tanneries:  product  about  §00,000;  invested  capital, 
$10,300.  Carriages:  product,  $2,500.  The  aggregate 
product  of  boots  and  shoes  in  1880  was  about  one-half 
million  dollars. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 
G  EOKGETO  WN— ( Con  I  in  tied). 

CONCLU8IONOrPAKI.su  AND  RELIGIOUS  HISTORY— 
UNION  AND  HARMONY  CEMETERIES. 

After  the  re-opening  of  the  Congregationalist 
meeting-house  in  1832,  tbe  parish  voted  the  following 
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April  that  the  town-meeting  should  no  longer  be 
held  there.  With  the  rapidly  increasing  population, 
had  the  town  not  been  divided  as  was  done  five  years 
later,  a  commodious  hall  would  at  an  early  day  have 
been  necessary.  Town-meetings  began  to  be  held  in 
Savory's  Hall.  In  1830  a  church  vestry  was  sug- 
gested. The  building  which  is  now  the  dwelling- 
house  of  W.  B.  Hammond,  was  then  owned  by  Benja- 
min Winter,  the  second  floor  of  which  had  been  used 
for  vestry  purposes  and  social  meetings  for  some 
years.  In  August,  1840,  under  the  influence  of  the 
exciting  questions  of  the  day,  which  were  then  in- 
tensely agitating  this  community,  several  members  of 
the  parish,  with  one  exception  now  all  deceased,  peti- 
tioned for  the  use  of  the  meeting-house  for  discussions 
and  lectures  upon  the  great  moral  questions  of  the 
day.  This  request  was  not  granted  at  the  time,  the 
meeting  adjourning  without  any  action  upon  the  call. 
A  similar  petition  signed  by  twenty  citizens  asking 
for  the  use  of  the  house  for  debates  on  slavery  was 
approved  at  a  meeting  of  the  parish  in  February, 

1841,  and  conditionally  granted.  At  this  meeting  a 
colleague  pastor  was  voted,  and  George  Prime  Smith, 
of  Salem,  Mass.,  who  bad  assisted  Mr.  Braman,  and 
with  marked  acceptance  was  invited,  but  declined  the 
call.  Mr.  Smith,  who  died  in  early  manhood,  was  of 
Rowley  ancestry,  and  on  the  maternal  side  by  the 
Primes,  was  a  direct  descendant  of  (Solomon  Nelson, 
who  settled  on  Nelson  Street,  in  1729.    In  February, 

1842,  a  vote  was  passed  to  leave  it  discretionary  with 
Mr.  Braman  as  to  the  speakers,  who,  on  the  slavery 
question,  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  desk.  December 
8,  1842,  Enoch  Pond,  Jr.,  was  ordained  as  colleague, 
his  father,  Prof.  Pond,  of  Bangor  Seminary,  deliver- 
ing the  sermon.  Rev.  Mr.  Pond  was  a  young  man  of 
much  promise,  deeply  beloved  by  the  church  and  peo- 
ple and  highly  esteemed  by  the  whole  community. 
'Die  zeal  and  energy  he  displayed,  wasted  a  perhaps 
not  naturally  robust  constitution.  March  15,  184G, 
he  preached  his  hist  sermon  and  returned  to  Maine, 
where  at  Bucksport  he  died  December  17th,  of  that 
year,  at  the  age  of  twenty-sis  years.  One  week  Inter 
his  remains  were  convoyed  to  this  town  and  buried 
in  Harmony  cemetery.  The  chinch  and  parish 
erected  a  monument.  During  the  ministry  of  Mr. 
Pond  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  the  meeting-house  was 
widened  eleven  feet  on  each  side  by  an  extension  the 
entire  length  of  the  audience-room,  of  one  story  in 
height.  Furnaces  were  added,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  1845  a  new  pulpit,  with  furnishings,  the  gilt  of 
George  Peabody,  ami  a  clock,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Apphia 
S.  Tenney.  In  the  evening  of  February  3,  1847,  John 
M.  Prince,  Jr.,  was  ordained  as  colleague,  the  succes- 
sor of  Rev.  Mr.  Pond;  sermon  by  Rev.  Uriah  Balk- 
ham,  of  Wise-asset,  Maine;  Rev.  Isaac  Braman  gave 
the  charge  to  the  candidate.  The  venerable  pastor 
was  nearing  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination, 
and  on  Monday,  June  7th  of  that  year,  the  jubilee  was 
observed  with  a  discourse  by  the  aged  man,  then 


almost  an  octogenarian.  The  services  were  held  in  the 
afternoon,  with  assistance  from  Rev.  Messrs.  Hartshorn, 
of  the  Georgetown  Baptist  Church,  Milton  P.  Braman, 
of  Danvers  (son  of  the  pastor),  and  Prince,  the  junior 
pastor,  and  original  hymns  by  Mrs.  L.  S.  Weston,  of 
this  town,  and  W '..  B.  Tappan,  of  Newburyport.  A 
procession  was  then  formed  with  Dr.  William  Cogs- 
well as  chief-marshal,  which  inarched  from  the  meet- 
ing-house to  Tenney's  Hall,  where  a  collation  was 
served. 

There  were  present  as  guests, — Drs.  Dana  of  New- 
buryport, Terry  of  Groveland,  Pierce  of  Brookline, 
Cogswell  of  Boston,  Rev.  Messrs.  Braman  of  Danvers, 
Phelps  of  Groton,  Withington  of  Newbury,  Judge 
Cummings  of  Boston  and  A.  Huntington  of  Salem. 
C.  S.  Tenney  presided. 

Several  hymns,  written  by  the  talented  Mrs.  Weston, 
were  sung,  and  a  song  with  music  composed  by  I).  B. 
Tenney,  was  sung  by  Messrs.  Tenney,  Palmer  and 
Holmes,  and  gifts  were  presented  at  the  house  of  the 
pastor,  among  them  the  easy  chair  from  the  young 
men  of  the  parish,  so  familiar  for  many  years  after- 
wards. The  need  of  a  vestry  had  been  felt  for  years, 
and  during  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Pond,  the  ladies  of 
the  church  and  society  were  actively  engaged  in 
furtherance  of  the  movement.  This  was  especially 
ihe  work  of  the  "New  Rowley  Female  Benevolent 
Society,"  tin  organization  which  was  begun  in  No- 
vember, 1834,  with  Mrs.  Hannah  Braman  and  Miss 
Susan  Nelson  (now  Mrs.  G.  J.  Tenney),  as  the  first 
president  and  secretary.  In  March,  1849,  a  commit- 
tee previously  appointed  to  purchase  or  build  a  ves- 
try, reported  favorably  on  the  purchase  of  Adams 
Hall,  now  the  residence  of  Jophanas  Adams.  This 
building,  erected  about  1835  by  Josiah  Adams,  had 
originally  a  hall  used  for  social  purposes  on  the 
second  Hoor,  a  store  below,  and  was  bought  thai  year 
for  eight  hundred  dollars,  and  used  for  a  vestry  until 
August  25,  1852,  when  it  was  sold,  becoming  the  resi- 
dence of  Rev.  Mr.  Prince,  and  later  the  home  of  Hon. 
Moses  Tenney,  the  State  Treasurer  at  the  time.  The 
chapel,  now  the  Catholic  Church,  was  built  in  the 
autumn  of  1852,  and  on  completion  was  at  once  occu- 
pied for  vestry  meetings.  The  society  under  whose 
auspices  this  property  had  been  purchased,  and  held, 
accepted  July  20,  1852,  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
April  23,  1852,  incorporating  it  as  the  "Woman's 
Benevolent  Society."  Rev.  Mr.  Prince  resigned  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1857,  and  removed  to  Bridgewater  in  1858, 
where  he  died  the  following  year.  He  was  born  in 
Portland,  June,  1820;  graduate  of  Bowdoin,  1841; 
Bangor  Seminary,  1845. 

Rev.  Charles  Beecher  was  installed  November  19, 
1857,  as  the  third  colleague  pastor  with  sermons  by 
Professor  Calvin  Stowe.  Other  clergymen  assisting 
were.  Doctors  Withington,  J.  P.  Cleveland  and  Pike, 
E.  B.  and  Revs.  D.  W.  Foster, McCollum and  Willcox. 

December  2<j,  1858,  Rev.  Isaac  Braman  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-eight  years.     Rev.  D.  T. 
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Kimball,  of  Ipswich,  preached  the  funeral  sermon. 
A  suggestive  memorial  in  Union  Cemetery  marks  the 
grave  of  the  venerated  second  pastor  of  this  church. 
Rev.  Mr.  Beecher  continued  in  active  service  as  pas- 
tor until  1870,  and  nominally  lor  some  years  after- 
wards. He  is  now  pastor  of  a  church  in  Pennsylvania. 
A  daughter,  the  wife  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Noyes,  still  resides 
in  this  town,  whom  he  often  visits.  Mr.  Beecher  is 
much  beloved  by  his  former  charge,  and  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  community.  His  presence  is  ever  a 
benison  of  peace  to  many,  and  the  gilt  of  music  which 
God  has  given  him,  had  its  birth  in  a  nobler  world 
than  ours.  January  30th,  1873,  Thomas  R.  Beeber, 
now  of  Pennsylvania,  was  ordained  with  sermon  by 
Rev.  T.  T.  Munger,  of  Lawrence.  Ordaining  prayer 
by  Rev.  Dr.  John  L.  Taylor,  of  Andover.  Doctors 
Campbell  and  Fiske,  of  Newburyport,  Rev.  Messrs. 
Marsh,  of  Georgetown,  Voorhees;  of  North  Wey- 
mouth, Ecob,  of  Augusta,  Me.,  and  Coggin,  of  Box- 
ford,  aided  in  the  service. 

The  erection  of  a  new  house  of  worship  soon  be- 
gan to  be  contemplated,  and  May  16, 1873,  the'society 
voted  to  purchase  and  build  on  a  lot,  then  owned  by 
Messrs.  Moulton,  Chaplin  anil  Noyes,  at  the  left  of  a 
court  then  extending  from  Central  to  Middle  Streets. 
Since  the  erection  of  the  church  building  this  court 
has  been  opened  beyond  to  School  Street,  and  to  com- 
memorate the  Daniel  Clark  house,  which  was  ancient- 
ly near  by,  has  been  named  Clark  Street. 

December  13,  1874,  the  final  service  was  held  in  the 
old  meeting-house,  Rev.  Mr.  Beeber  preaching  an 
historical  sermon.  December  17,  1874,  the  new 
church  was  dedicated,  with  sermon  by  Rev.  J.  H. 
Ecob,  of  Maine.  Prayer  of  dedication  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Seelye.  The  old  house  was  demolished  the  follow  ing 
year.  August  30,  1870,  Rev.  Alfred  F.  Marsh  w:ls  in- 
stalled, with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell,  of  New- 
buryport. Other  parts  of  the  service  were  by  Rev. 
Messrs.  Fulsom,  Boyd,  Kimball,  Childs,  Spaulding  and 
Marsh. 

The  present  pastor,  Rev.  Levi  Rodgers,  was  in- 
stalled May 4,1881.  Tliesermonb\  Professor  Smy  the, 
of  Andover.  Other  pails  by  Doctors  Seelye  and 
Spaulding,  Rev.  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  Hubbard,  .Marsh 
and  Barnes.  The  Sunday-school  of  this  church  was 
begun  about  1816.  For  many  years  before,  exercises 
in  the  catechism  were  sustained  on  Saturday  after- 
noons by  the  pastor.  This  parish  have  a  ministerial 
fund  of  seven  thousand  dollars,  a  bequest  from  John 
Perley. 

Should  the  society  cease  to  have  a  settled  minister, 
or  be  dissolved,  then  the  income  is  to  revert  to  the 
Perley  Free  School.  This  society  has  a  flourishing 
mission  circle.  Miss  Theodora  Crosby,  a  member,  is 
a  missionary  in  the  Pacific  Islands. 

In  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Beecher  as  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  some  positive  opposition  was 
manifested  by  a  prominent  minority  of  the  parish. 
The  objections,  openly  expressed  at  the  outset,  gath- 


ered force,  and  finally  culminated  in  a  public  council 
of  ministers  and  churches,  on  the  ground  that  the 
doctrines  advocated  by  Mr.  Beecher  were  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  accepted  theology  of  the  Orthodox 
Congregational  Church.  The  result  of  the  council 
was  eventually  the  withdrawal  of  those  not  in  har- 
mony with  Mr.  Beecher,  and  the  establishing  by  them 
of  a  separate  religious  service  in  the  chapel,  as  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  society,  controlling  this 
chapel  property,  are  said  to  have  been  among  the  la- 
dies who  withdrew.  They  were  organized  into  a  dis- 
tinct church  January  27,  1 804,  Dr.  Pike,  of  Rowley, 
preaching  the  sermon  on  the  occasion  from  Phil.  1  : 
27.  Rev.  Mr.  McCullom,  of  Brad  lord,  gave  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  churches  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Amesbury,  the  consecrating  prayer;  Rev.  Mr.  Dog- 
get,  of  Groveland,  read  the  Scripture  lesson  ;  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Edgell,  of  West  Newbury,  administered  the 
sacrament.  This  church  had  the  pulpit  service  of 
several  clergymen,  most  of  them  young  men,  and 
some  of  rare  gifts. 

Rev.  Eugene  Titus,  afterwards  settled  in  Gorham, 
N.  H.,  and  Beverly,  Mass.,  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  George 
W .  Chaplin,  of  this  town,  a  longer  period  than  any 
other.  Mr.  Titus,  born  November,  1834,  died  July 
21,  1870,  and  i*  buried  in  Harmony  Cemetery.  During 
the  visit  of  George  Peabody,  of  London,  to  this 
country  in  180(1,  he  conferred  with  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Daniels,  formerly  the  wife  of  Jeremiah  Russell,  Esq. 
(the  first  attorney  to  settle  in  this  town),  who  was  a 
member  of  this  church,  and  the  result  was  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Memorial  Church  building,  which  was 
made  a  joint  gift  from  the  brother  and  sister,  to  this 
new  religious  organization.  The  corner-stone  of  this 
attractive  brick  edifice  was  laid  by  Dr.  Jeremiah 
Spoll'ord,  of  Grovcland,  in  the  afternoon  of  Septem- 
ber 9,  1800,  the  ceremonies  preceding  those  at  the  Li- 
brary Building  on  the  same  day. 

This  building,  the  cost  of  which,  including  the 
grounds  adjoining,  was  not  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  is  a  memorial  to  Judith  Dodge 
Ponbody,  the  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Podge,  who  re- 
moved with  his  family  from  his  home  on  the  Bailey 
Lane  road,  about  1793,  to  South  Danvers  (now  Pea- 
body),  and  who  was  the  mother  of  George  Peabody 
and  Mrs.  Daniels.  The  house  was  dedicated  January 
8,  1868,  M.  P.  Braman,  D.D.,  of  Danvers,  delivering 
the  sermon,  and  a  dedication  hymn  by  John  G.  Whit- 
tier,  with  an  additional  service  in  the  evening,  and 
sermon  by  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Newburyport.  Two 
tablets  in  the  rear  of  the  desk  are  memorials,  one  of 
Mrs.  Peabody,  the  mother  of  George  Peabody,  who 
while  living  in  New  Rowley,  was  a  member  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  and  the  other  of  Rev.  Isaac 
Braman. 

Rev.  David  Dana  Marsh,  the  fust  and  present  pas- 
tor, was  ordained  September  12,  1808;  Rev.  Mr.  Bar- 
bour, of  Peabody,  delivering  the  sermon.  Ordaining 
prayer  washy  Rev.  Dr.  Pike,  of  Rowley.  Other  exer- 
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cises  were  by  Messrs.  Tolinau,  of  Wilmington,  Kings- 
bury, of  Bradford,  and  McCullom,  of  Med  ford.  The 
Sunday-school  connected  with  this  church  was  estab- 
lished where  public  services  were  begun,  and  has 
Jobu  F.  Jackson  as  present  superintendent,  and 
Henry  Hilliard  as  Librarian. 

There  is  also  a  society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  or- 
ganized at  an  early  period  in  the  formation  of  these 
societies,  and  a  flourishing  branch  of  the  "Woman's 
Missionary  Society."  The  original  benevolent  socie- 
ty, dating  back  to  1834,  of  which  this  church  is  re- 
garded as  the  direct  sequence  still  exists  with  regular 
meetings,  and  annual  meeting  in  November.  The 
fine  house  adjoining,  formerly  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Daniels,  and  a  place  that  in  its  quiet  had  more  attrac- 
tions to  Mr.  Peabody,  when  in  this  country,  than  any 
other,  is  now  the  permanent  residence  of  the  pastor. 
This  church  is  in  no  wise  allied  to  a  parochial,  secu- 
lar body  or  society,  but  is  incorporated,  and  controls 
all  its  property  in  its  own  name. 

The  Byfleld  parish  were  alllicted  March  ],  1833,  by 
the  loss  of  the  meeting-bouse  by  tire.  Their  third 
and  present  house  was  built  the  same  year,  and  dedi- 
cated November  7th,  with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
F.  Cleveland,  then  of  Salem,  .Mass.  Rev.  Henry 
Durant,  the  fourth  pastor,  was  ordained  December 
25,  l>3s.  He  continued  in  the  pastorate  until 
March  31,  184'J.  About  two  years  previously,  the 
Trustees  of  Duinmer  Academy  had  urged  his  accep- 
tance as  principal  of  that  institution,  but  his  Byficld 
parish  were  decided  in  retaining  him  as  pastor.  Rev. 
Francis  V.  Tenney  was  installed  March  1,  1850,  and 
was  the  p:istor  until  April  22,  1857. 

June  16,  1858,  Rev.  Charles  Brooks  was  settled. 
Other  pastors  who  followed,  are  Rev.  James  11. 
Cbilds,  w  ho  was  ordained  October  7,  1 875,  and  dis- 
missed December  22,  1880.  The  present  incumbent, 
Rev.  Geo.  L.  Gleason,  of  Manchester,  Mass.,  was  in- 
stalled September  20,  1882.  The  cemeteries  of  this 
parish  are  near,  and  adjoining  the  chinch.  The  first 
interment,  was  that  of  Mrs.  Mehetable  Moody,  a 
daughter  of  Henry  Sewnll,  in  1702.  The  new  ceme- 
tery was  opened  some  years  ago,  and  already  many 
have  been  buried  there.  All  the  surroundings  of 
this  church  are  peculiar  ami  English-like,  and  the 
parish,  in  its  entire  history,  is  unique  and  attractive. 

This  history  in  Chapter  BY.  left  the  Baptists  in 
possession  of  their  new  meeting-house.  Rev.  Ezra 
Wilmarth,  after  his  dismission  from  the  pastorate  in 
1834,  remained  in  the  town,  as  several  of  his  daugh- 
ters were  married  here,  residing  here  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  November  28,  184ii.  He  was  born 
January  V.),  1772.  He  was  buried  in  Harmony 
Cemetery.  For  eighteen  months  the  church  was 
without  a  pastor,  and  the  pulpit  supply  for  much  of 
the  tune  was  Rev.  Daniel  F.  Richardson,  afterwards 
a  tutor  in  Wake  Forest  College,  N.  C,  and  later,  for 
many  years,  the  postmaster  of  Hanover,  N.  H.,  where 
he  died  a  few  years  ago. 


February  4,  1836,  John  Burden,  of  Hampstead, 
N.  H.,  was  ordained  the  pastor,  with  sermon  by  Rev. 
John  Holroyd,  of  Danvers;  Dr.  Jeremiah  Chaplin, 
who  had  not  long  before  resigned  his  position  as 
president  of  the  college  at  Waterville,  Me.,  was  then 
the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Old  Rowley,  and 
counselled  the  young  candidate  of  this  church,  into 
whose  fellowship  lie  had  been  baptized  about  a  half 
century  before.  Late  in  1837,  or  early  in  1838,  the 
meeting-house  was  removed  from  its  site  near  the. 
mill,  now  the  woolen-factory,  to  where  it  now  is. 
This  removal  was  in  the  face  of  much  opposition, 
largely  from  the  Thurlovvs,  Pearsons  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Bylicld. 
The  founding  of  the  Methodist  interest  at  Byfield 
Mills  can  largely  lie  attributed  to  the  removal.  Rev. 
Mr.  Burden  continued  as  pastor  until  the  autumn  of 
184i>.  He  was  a  warm  anti-slavery  advocate,  and 
during  his  ministry  much  of  the  moral  atmosphere 
was  seething  hot  with  reform  movement,  and  he  was 
not  backward  about  entering  the  lists.  The  Grimke 
sisters  spoke  from  the  Baptist  pulpit,  with  Deacon 
Solomon  Nelson,  although  a  Henry  Clay  moderate, 
willing  listener  until  Angeline  denounced  Washing- 
ton as  a  man-steal er,  then  he  could  listen  no  longer. 
The  appeal  bad  been  made  to  the  Congregational 
Parish  for  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of  this 
slavery  question,  but  at  first  without  a  hearing. 

The  community  at  large  had  already  become  one  of 
the  most  active  in  the  propagation  of  the  new  ideas. 
The  Baptists  did  not  wholly  indorse  the.  views  of 
Garrison  and  his  associates  on  the  issue  of  southern 
slavery,  woman's  rights  and  kindred  topics,  but  were 
ready  to  grant  them  a  candid  hearing.  The  Liberator 
was  read  approvingly  by  seine  of  them,  the  abolition 
almanac  was  cherished  as  almost  a  sacred  thing,  as 
the  writer  well  remembers  he  so  regarded  it  in  his 
boyhood,  and  many  of  the  most  active  of  the  women, 
who  met  to  pray  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
were  of  the  Baptist  people.  The  Liberator,  that  fire- 
brand, was  excluded  from  the  United  States  mails  in 
the  South,  but  (he  writer  and  his  brother  with  boyish 
enthusiasm  were  agents  in  sending  several  copies  to 
Charleston,  S.  C,  in  the  packing  of  their  father's  shoes, 
for  which  they  received  a  severe  reprimand,  when 
complaints  came  as  they  soon  did  from  the  Southern 
consignee.  The  Moral  Reform  Society,  an  organiza- 
tion of  htilics,  for  the  lilting  up  of  their  unfortunate 
sisters,  was  active  from  1835  and  onward,  and  was 
largely  under  Baptist  auspices.  For  some  years  after 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Burden,  the  Baptist  church  ex- 
cept tor  a  brief  period,  when  Rev.  L.  10.  Caswell  was 
pastor  (afterwards  for  many  years  a  popular  city  mis- 
sionary in  Boston,  was  pastor,  was  without  a  settled 
minister.  They  had,  however,  the  services  of  some 
men  of  fine  talent,  especially  Rev.  Mr.  Moody,  of  Eng- 
land, wdio  not  long  after  he  preached  here  returned 
home. 

Others  who  supplied  were  Mr.  Freeman,  who  went 
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South;  Horace  Richardson,  later  noted  as  an  educa- 
tor in  California ;  Isaac  Sawyer,  of  Deerfield ;  Stephen 
H.  Mirick,  George  Keely  and  his  son,  Josiah  B.,  of 
Haverhill.  October  9,  1844,  Joseph  C.  Hartshorn,  of 
Chelsea,  was  ordained  the  pastor,  with  sermon  by  Dr. 
Barnas  Sears,  the  successor  of  Horace  Mann  as  Super- 
intendent of  State  Board  Education.  Rev.  Mr.  Harts- 
horn was  scholarly,  had  a  very  successful  pastorate, 
and  much  esteemed  in  the  community.  His  resigna- 
tion occurred  August  29,  1848.  He  soon  after  retired 
from  the  ministry,  entered  into  business  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  gas-fixtures  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  ac- 
quired an  ample  fortune.  He  is  now  a  resident  of 
Newton,  Mass.,  retired,  but  perhaps  retaining  an  in- 
terest in  his  former  business. 

The  public  gilts  ol'  Mr.  Hartshorn,  expressive  of  his 
peculiar  character,  are  ten  thousand  dollars  to  Dr. 
Cullis's  Consumptives'  Home,  tor  a  ward  which  is 
known  by  his  name,  and  a  very  large  sum  in  1X84  to 
found  and  endow  the  Hartshorn  Memorial  College  for 
females  only  at  Richmond,  Va.,  a  gift  in  memory  ol 
his  wife  Rachel  Thurber  Hartshorn,  who  was  a  sister 
of  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Gorham  Silver 
Ware  Company  in  Providence,  and  who  died  very 
suddenly,  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  summer  of  1844, 
the  meet ing-hotise  was  lengthened,  by  the  addition  ol 
about  fifteen  feet  at  the  easterly  end/the  pulpit  removed 
from  the  west,  between  the  entrance  doors,  to  the  east 
end,  and  the  slips  reversed,  to  front  the  pulpit  in  its 
new  position.    A  bell  was  also  hung  in  the  belfry. 

In  December,  1848,  Rev.  Arlow  M.  Swain,  of  New 
Hampshire,  became  the  tenth  pastor.  While  he  was 
with  the  church,  a  vestry  for  social  meetings  was  fin- 
ished in  the  basement  of  the  house.  In  July,  1850, 
Rev.  Raul  S.  Adams,  of  Newburyport,  became  tin- 
eleventh  settled  pastor.  The  rightfulness  of  capital 
punishment,  was  under  general  debate  at  the  time.  Mr. 
Adams  taking  the  affirmative,  had  a  sharp  controversy 
with  Rev.  Mr.  Raker,  the  Universalist  minister.  Mr. 
Adams  was  chaplain  of  a  New  Hampshire  Regiment 
during  the  Rebellion,  and  died  not  long  since  in 
Nowpiirt,  N.  II. 

In  September,  1850,  the  Salem  Association  met  with 
this  church.  Jn  November,  1851,  Rev.  Philemon  It. 
Russell,  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Unitarians,  and 
later  a  Universalist  Restoration ist,  became  the  pastor, 
and  continued  until  May,  1X53.  In  the  summer  of 
that  year  he  was  residing  in  the  Baptist  parsonage, 
where  his  wife,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  just  after  re- 
turning from  church,  was  seated  with  an  infant  in  her 
arms,  during  a  violent  shower,  and  was  instantly 
killed  by  lightning.    The  child  escaped  unharmed. 

In  November,  1855,  Rev.  William  Read,  ol'  Itayn- 
hain,  was  settled,  resigning  in  March,  1857.  Roth 
Mr.  Read  and  wife  were  of  literary  tastes,  a  gift  which 
is  inherited  by  their  children.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Sea ver, 
of  Salem,  Mass.,  was  settled  in  November,  1858,  re- 
signing in  April,  18G2.  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Burtt  suc- 
ceeded, assuming  the  pastoral  office  in  March,  1863, 
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resigning  in  March,  1871.  During  his  pastorate  the 
meeting-house  was  modernized  in  the  interior,  with 
other  improvements,  at  an  expense  of  about  one 
thousand  dollars. 

The  parsonage  property  was,  by  permit  of  the  leg- 
islature, sold,  and  valuable  property  opposite  the 
church  building,  for  some  years  the  residence  of  Dr. 
H.  N.  Couch,  bought  for  a  parsonage  with  the  pro- 
ceeds. Mr.  Burtt  removed  to  Buxton  Center,  Me.  He 
was  chaplain  of  the  State  Almshouse  in  Tewksbury 
for  some  years  previously,  was  also  founder  and  sole 
proprietor  of  the  Christian  Era,  a  Baptist  weekly  pa- 
per, now  merged  in  the  Watchman.  Rev.  R.  G.  Far- 
ley-was installed  in  the  evening  of  May  31,  1871,  with 
sermon  by  Dr.  Bosworth  of  Haverhill.  Mr.  Farley 
was  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  one  year 
during  his  pastorate.    He  removed  to  .Maine. 

In  May,  187-4,  Rev.  E.  T.  Lyford,  of  Rowley,  was 
settled  and  was  pastor  until  May,  187S,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Billerica,  Mass.  Mr.  Lyford  was  chaplain 
of  tin:  Eleventh  Regiment,  New  Hampshire  Volun- 
teers (Colonel  Harriman),  during  the  Rebellion.  In 
March,  1879,  Rev.  N.  B.  Wilson,  a  city  missionary  in 
East  Boston,  succeeded,  but  resigned,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing January  removed  to  Newton,  N.  H.  He  was 
much  esteemed  in  town,  and  found  a  congenial  field 
in  the  active  temperance  work  of  the  time. 

In  1880,  Rev.  J.  M.  Burtt  again  assumed  pastoral 
duties,  remaining  until  the  spring  of  1881,  when  he 
returned  to  Buxton,  Me.  W.  D.  Athearn,  a  student 
of  Newton  Seminary,  was  pulpit  supply  until  1883, 
when  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Spencer,  Mass.  Other  students  followed,  among  them 
Robert  MacDonald  of  Boston,  who  on  graduation  ac- 
cepted the  call  of  the  church  anil  was  ordained  pastor, 
early  in  June,  1885,  Rev.  Mr.  Braislin,  of  Newton, 
Mass.,  preaching  the  sermon.  Other  parts  by  Rev. 
Messrs.  Gardner,  Stetson  and  Tilson.  Extensive  im- 
provements on  the  church  building  began  November 
9,  1880. 

The  Sunday-school  was  founded  in  June,  1S20,  and 
Deacon  Solomon  Nelson  and  wife  were  especially  in- 
terested in  its  organization.  The  Sunday-school  Con- 
vention of  the  Merrimac  River  Association,  with 
George  S.  Merrill,  of  Lawrence,  secretary,  met  with 
this  church  in  June,  1870,  to  commemorate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  their  school.  For  many  years  prior  to 
1840  the  ladies  of  this  church  had  a  mission  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Female  Mite  Society. 

The  Universalist  Society  held  services  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  time,  as  speakers  could  be  obtained, 
until  the  spring  of  1835,  when  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Morse 
was  engaged  for  one-half  of  the  time,  and  this  en- 
gagement was  renewed  for  1830.  The  three  following 
years  their  meeting-house  was  opened  about  one-half 
of  the  Sundays  of  the  year,  with  a  frequent  change  of 
ministers,  until  1840,  when  Rev.  D.  P.  Livormore, 
afterwards  the  husband  of  the  now  famous  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Liverinore,  was  engaged  and  the  Society  had  his 
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services  regularly  for  that  year.  The  next  year  he 
preached  one-half  of  the  time.  In  1842  some  im- 
provements in  the  meeting-house  and  various  speak- 
ers as  before.  In  1843  Rev.  George  Hastings  supplied 
regularly  for  that  year,  but  the  next  year  but  one  half 
of  the  Sundays.  Mr.  Hastings  was  a  practical  ma- 
chinist, working  at  his  trade  when  not  employed  in 
pastoral  duty.    He  also  served  as  school  committee. 

James  T.  Dunbar,  then  the  hotel-keeper  in  the 
house  now  the  residence  of  Dr.  "R.  0.  Huse,  was  quite 
active  in  the  affairs  of  this  Society  at  this  date,  and 
for  several  years  afterwards.  After  Mr.  Hastings, 
who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  Harriman, 
left  town,  services  were  not  held  regularly,  and  Mr. 
Dunbar,  who  was  the  financial  representative  of  the 
Society,  had  authority  to  hire  whom  he  pleased.  In 
December,  1840,  Rev.  Henry  H.  Baker,  from  Essex, 
Mass.,  was  engaged  for  three  months,  and  the  engage- 
ment successively  renewed  for  the  two  following  years, 
retiring  in  the  spring  ol"1852.  He  was  the  represent- 
ative of  the  town  in  the  legislature  in  1S52. 

Charles  II.  Webster,  whose  name  was  changed  from 
Kent,  bom  in  the  Merrill  House  on  East  Street,  was 
from  1S40  one  of  the  active  and  talented  young  men 
of  this  Society.  He  became  a  Universalist  minister, 
had  several  pastorates  in  this  State,  was  once  pastor 
at  Dedham,  wa.s  a  chaplain  in  a  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment during  the  Rebellion,  and  died  some  years  ago 
in  Maryland. 

Samuel  Chase  was  another  Universalist  minister 
who  attended  service  here.  So  did  his  brothers,  John 
K.  and  James  Chase,  for  a  time;  both  afterwards  be- 
came Baptist  ministers  of  considerable  note,  of  whom 
John  K.  is  still  living.  These  young  men  were  all 
shoemakers,  working  in  the  cozy  home  shops  and  in 
the  old-fashioned  manner,  debating  and  studying 
while  their  hands  were  employed.  After  Mr.  Baker 
left,  and  Spiritualism  making  inroads  into  this  So- 
ciety, the  interest  in  sustaining  religious  meetings  of 
the  denomination  gradually  lessened,  until  the  Pro- 
prietors  decided  to  sell  their  property. 

March  27,  1855,  a  committee  reported  the  sale  of 
the  mecting-honse  and  lot  to  the  town  of  Georgetown, 
for  two  thousand  dollars.  The  chin  ch  building  was  sold 
by  the  town  for  about  three  hundred  dollars,  removed 
to  land  owned  by  William  Boynton,  made  into  a  dwel- 
ling-house, is  at  present  occupied  in  part  byTSdward 
S.  Fickett,  Principal  of  the  High  School.  The  So- 
ciety bjjld  an  occasional  preaching  service,  and  much 
of  the  time  a  Sunday-school.  W.  H.  Harriman,  the 
successor  of  Sylvanus  Nelson  as  Society  clerk,  was 
more  prominent  than  any  other  person  in  sustaining 
the  school.  After  the  sale  of  the  meeting-hoilse  and 
erection  of  the  Town  Hall  on  the  site,  all  meetings 
held  were  in  the  hall  and  those  supplying  were  gen- 
erally of  high  denominational  talent,  as  Drs.  Patter- 
son, Miner,  St.  John  Chambre,  Rev.  Willard  Spaul- 
ding  and  others  equally  noted.  This  appointment  of 
3Ir.  Fickett  as  teacher  of  the  High  School,  with  his 


known  religious  views,  encouraged  the  members  of 
the  school  to  renewed  efforts,  and  for  a  time  while  he 
was  superintendent  there  was  a  large  membership,  but 
since  about  1872  or  73,  all  meetings  of  the  denomina- 
tion have  been  discontinued. 

This  Society  never  had  a  church  organization,  al- 
though at  times  the  question  was  under  favorable 
consideration.  There  was  fine  musical  talent  among 
them  and  the  services  of  the  choir  were  always  of  a 
high  order.  Their  observance  of  Christmas,  with 
decorated  house,  sermons,  songs  and  choruses,  now 
general  in  all  denominations,  was  then  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  innovation,  almost  heathenish  even,  by  the 
other  churches.  Perhaps  the  last  service  of  local  im- 
portance, held  in  the  church,  was  that  of  the  funeral 
of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Nelson,  in  March,  1853. 

The  first  Roman  Catholic  service  held  in  this  town 
was  in  1849,  in  .Mr.  Nathaniel  Nelson's  house  on  An- 
dover  Street,  now  the  residence  of  J.  P.  Jones,  Esq., 
with  Rev.  Mr.  Lannen  of  Newburyport,  as  officiating 
priest.  The  Newburyport  parish  included  at  that 
time  all  Northern  Essex.  This  celebration  of  mass 
was  in  the  part  of  the  house  then  occupied  by  James 
McLain,  now  living  on  West  Street.  Several  Irish 
emigrant  families,  antedate  Mr.  McLain  by  many 
years.  Mr.  Delaney,  a  Connaught-man,  Mr.  Dorney, 
the  harness-maker,  who  it  is  said  began  a  course  of 
study  for  the  priesthood,  Timothy  O'Brien,  and  per- 
haps two  or  three  others,  were  in  town  as  early  as 
1842  or  43,  but  Nicholas  Reynolds,  win;  returned  to 
Ireland  and  whom  L.  11.  Bateman  afterwards  visited, 
was  perhaps  the  first  Irish  born  resident  of  this  town. 

From  1840  to  50,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Nelson  had  several 
farm  laborers  of  Irish  birth  transiently  employed. 
In  1850,  Father  Lannen  officiated  in  the  service  of 
the  mass  several  times  in  the  Brock lebank  house  on 
Central  Street,  then  occupied  by  James  Molloy.  The 
opening  of  the  Newburyport  Railroad,  led  to  the 
permanent  location  of  several  Catholics  in  town,  who 
had  been  employed,  among  them  Michael  and  Dennis 
Buckley.  Three  brothers  of  the  same  name  ot  Mol- 
loy, cousins  of  James,  one  of  whom  had  arrived  in 
1849,  were  settled  here  I.-S52.  The  families  of  Hughes, 
Haley,  Barry,  with  Gauley,  O'Doyle,  Monaghan,  ap- 
pear at  about  this  date,  some  before  and  others  a 
little  later,  most  of  whom  remained  and  are  per- 
manent residents.  Several  young  men  also  arrived 
and  located,  as  Donaghue,  Moan,  Kane  and  others, 
and  but  little  time  elapsed  before  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation was  sufficiently  numerous  to  require  a  frequent 
service  of  their  church. 

The  attic  hall,  known  as  Tammany,  in  the  Boyn- 
ton building,  burned  in  the  October  fire  of  1874,  was 
temporarily  engaged,  afterwards  an  upper  room  in  the 
Masonic  building,  and  at  a  later  date,  the  Town 
Hall.  Haverhill  was  then  a  parish  centre,  and 
Georgetown  was  attached  to  it,  with  Rev.  John  Mc- 
Honuld  in  charge  of  the  service  here,  continuing  to 
about  1870.   The  next  appointment  was  that  of  Rev. 
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Richard  Camming*,  who  was  recalled  from  the  pa- 
rochial oversight  in  1871,  and  Rev.  John  Cummings 
appointed,  who  soon  located  here,  living  at  Hist  in 
the  family  of  Dennis  Donaghuc,  afterwards  renting 
the  house  at  the  head  of  Clark  Street,  near  the 
carriage  factory.  In  1870  the  Congregational  Chapel, 
which  rlie  Memorial  Church  had  vacated  four  years 
before,  was  purchased  for  the  Catholics,  of  Mr.  <>.  J. 
Tenney,  by  Mr.  Donaghue,  at  a  cost  of  one  thousand 
dollars.  It  was  soon  made  ready  for  occupancy,  ami 
the  first  mass  was  celebrated  in  what  was  then  known 
as  St.  Mary's  Church,  in  October  of  that  year.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  original  cost,  there  has  been  expended 
on  improvements,  before  and  sinco  entering,  an  esti- 
mated sum  of  not  less  than  another  thousand  of  dol- 
lars. Rev.  John  Cummings  was  removed  about 
1876,  and  Rev.  Thomas  O'Brien,  of  Somerville,  was 
the  priest,  until  about  1S7S,  when  Rev.  Edward  L. 
McClure,  who  had  been  very  successful  in  general 
parochial  work  in  Woburn,  Mass.,  was  assigned  the 
care  of  this  parish. 

About  1881  the  very  attractive  dwell iug-homse  and 
grounds  of  Mrs.  G.  W.  Buy n ton,  on  Central  Street, 
was  purchased  for  a  parochial  residence,  at  a  cost  ol 
about  Jour  thousand  dollars.  About  one-fifth  of  the 
Catholic  population  at  present,  are  of  French  Cana- 
dian descent.  For  many  years  there  were  but  two 
families  of  this  race  in  the  town,  and  not  until  six  or 
seven  years  ago,  were  they  sullicicntly  numerous  to 
be  noticeable. 

Most  of  the  prominent  divisions  of  the  religious 
world  have  had  their  representatives  in  this  town. 
The  Mormon  faith,  while  strongly  entrenched  in 
Groveland,  had  an  outpost  here  on  Main  Street,  and 
some  converts.  In  1846  Elder  Nathaniel  Holmes 
was  a  lirm  believer  and  zealous  worker  for  the  doc- 
trines of  that  church,  as  preached  by  the  pioneers, 
but  a  strong  opposer  of  the  spiritual  wifehood  or 
polygamy  views,  as  was  then  advocated.  It  has  been 
said  that  they  had  a  church  organization  for  a  time. 

The  opinions  of  Win.  Miller,  and  the  excitement  of 
1S4",  were  not  popular  here.  As  far  as  is  known, 
there  was  but  one  person  in  town,  who  practically  ac- 
knowledged faith  in  the  speedy  closing  of  all  things 
earthly. 

Late  in  December,  18-10,  a  movement  toward 
Church  Union,  led  to  the  founding  of  an  organiza- 
tion, composed  of  some  previously  connected  with 
both  the  Congregationalist  and  Baptist  churches,  and 
the  engaging  of  the  Universalist  moecnig-housc  for 
services,  when  it  was  not  wanted  by  the  Universal ists. 
These  were  known  as  "  Christian  Unionists,  "  and 
regular  services  were  held  in  Savory's  Mall,  when  the 
meeting-house  could  not  be  had.  Their  minister 
who  was  an  "Oberliu  Perfectionist,"  founded  a 
church,  and  claimed  that  all  the  true  element  in  town 
would  eventually  rally  under  their  name. 

After  1811  or  42,  they  suspended  all  meetings.  The 
"Comeoiiterism"  which  soon  rocked  the  churches  here 


like  a  whirlwind,  was  to  some  extent  the  outgrowth 
of  this  union  movement,  and  was  also  the  result  of 
the  abolition  agitation  of  the  preceding  year.  Shut 
out  from  the  meeting-houses,  as  Henry  C.  Wright, 
Parker  l'illsbuvy,  S.  S.  Foster,  Abby  Felly,  Rev.  Mr. 
Beach  and  the  other  earnest  enthusiasts  claimed  they 
began  to  gather  audiences  in  the  open  air.  Their 
cry  was  "come  out  from  the  churches,''  and  from 
this  they  derived  their  name.  Addresses  were  made 
in  this  town  from  the  Central  Street  front  of  Little's 
shoe  factory,  the  barn  belonging  to  T.  J.  Elliott, in 
Little's  grove,  and  elsewhere.  The  Sunday  question 
was  soon  brought  in,  and  that  all  days  were  alike 
holy,  and  that  there  was  no  especially  holy  time. 
The  believers  claimed  that  this  Gospel  of  Liberty, 
was  taught  by  Jesus,  when  he  plucked  the  ears  of 
corn  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  for  a  sign  to  their  en- 
slaved neighbors,  they  conspicuously  performed  un- 
necessary labor  on  Sunday,  seeking  persecution  in 
so  doing.  One  sister  carried  her  knitting  to  the 
Baptist  Church,  the  click  of  her  needles,  keeping 
time  w  ith  the  exhortations  of  the  speaker.  Practi- 
cal non-resistant  as  she  was  (and  as  they  all  were), 
and  refusing  voluntarily  to  leave  the  meeting-house, 
she  was  forcibly  carried  out,  the  next  day.  She 
was  carried  up  the  narrow  stair-way  at  Savory's 
Hall  for  trial  on  the  charge  of  disturbing  religious 
worship,  [mmenscly  corpulent  as  she  was  she  gave 
another  severe  burden  to  the  officers,  in  carrying  her 
to  the  vehicle  which  conveyed  her  to  the  Ipswich 
House  of  Correction. 

Physical  reforms  were  also  made  a  religious  duty, 
and  a.  vegetarian  and  Graham  diet  with  daily  ablu- 
tions and  shower  baths  were  supplemented  by  open 
discussions  on  the  delicate  questions  of  Heredity, 
Marriages  and  congenital  topics. 

At  one  of  the  grove  meetings,  while  a  speaker  was 
fluently  denouncing  the  eating  of  meat  and  applaud- 
ing the  use  of  Graham  (lour,  the  audience  were  elec- 
trified by  a  facetious  listener  shouting,  as  a  poser, 
"Peter  was  commanded  to  slay  and  eat.  Could  he 
slay  brendf"  It  was  a  queer  period,  and  Georgetown 
more  than  most  towns  in  the  county  was  a  sort  of  a 
battle-ground.  There  was  but  little  persecution  here, 
only  legal  correction,  when  some  of  the  most  earnest 
persisted  in  invading  the  churches  anil  interrupting 
meetings,  but  much  undisguised  dislike  and  scorn. 
Their  radical  crusade  against  Southern  Slavery  is  now 
endorsed,  and  the  statue  of  Garrison,  their  g  rand  pio- 
neer, is  one  of  the  glories  to-day  of  thai  mammon- 
worshipping  Boston,  that  sought  his  death.  Spiritu- 
alism had  many  disciples  in  this  town  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  the  manifestations,  but  while  public  services 
are  rarely  held,  there  are  many  who  still  bold  to  this 
belief  embraced  a  score  or  more  of  years  ago.  Frank 
Baxter  has  spoken  in  town,  as  have  several  others 
equally  celebrated,  and  until  recently  private  seances 
were  occasionally  held.  A  Methodist  class-meeting 
was  established  some  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  hope 
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that  it  would  result  in  a  permanent  interest  of  that 
denomination,  but  it  soon  died  out.  The  Seventh-day 
Adventists  held  a  series  of  tent-meetings  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1877  or  '78,  at  the  easterly  end  of  Lincoln 
Park.  Elder  Haskell,  prominent  in  the  denomina- 
tion, was  the  active  spirit.  For  a  time  there  were  a 
few  persons  who  adhered  10  the  distinctive  tenets  of 
their  faith  and  observed  Saturday  as  the  Sabbath,  but 
with  but  one  or  two  exceptions, they  returned  to  their 
former  views.  About  1881-82  Episcopal  services  were 
held  in  town  ;  at  first  in  Grand  Army  Hall  in  the  ho- 
tel building  and  afterwards  in  Library  Hall.  These 
services  were  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Misses 
De  Wolf,  young  ladies  residing  in  the  town.  The 
rectors  of  South  Groveland  and  Trinity  Church,  Hav- 
erhill, officiated,  and  the  diocesan  missionary  was  here 
several  times,  but  there  was  not  sufficient  interest 
aroused  to  give  permanency  to  the  movement,  and, 
after  a  few  weeks,  meetings  were  suspended.  The 
Bible-readings  of  Mr,  Charles  in  1877  and  '78  were 
popular  at  Byfield  depot  village,  and  several  families 
living  on  North  Street,  near  the  Newbury  line,  became 
believers'.  Dwelling-house  services  are  still  held  in 
that  locality.  A  few  open-air  meetings  were  held  at 
Georgetown  Corner,  with  but  little  encouragement. 
The  Salvationists,  with  Haverhill  as  headquarters, 
are  the  latest  attempt  of  a  new  religious  organization 
to  secure  a  hold  in  this  town.  Two  or  three  short 
campaigns  have  already  seemed  abortive.  The  pres- 
ent may  be  more  of  a  success  than  any  that  have  pre- 
ceded it. 

CEMETERIES. —  Union  Cemetery,  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years  the  only  public  burial-ground,  is  loca- 
cated  in  the  Marlboro'  district.  The  original  part, 
at  the  extreme  easterly  end,  of  one-fourth  acre,  was 
purchased  of  Joseph  Nelson,  March  G,  1732-33.  Mr. 
Kelson's  wife,  Hannah,  who  was  the  grand-daughter 
of  Captain  Brocklebank,  killed,  as  has  been  said, 
many  years  before,  by  the  Indians  at  Sudbury,  had 
been  already  buried  there,  dying  in  June  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  during  the  following  autumn  anil 
winter,  several  others  who  had  also  died  in  the 
parish,  had  been  buried  beside  her.  In  1705  the  first 
enlargement  was  made,  and  the  following  year,  the 
ground  was  enclosed  by  a  close  board  fence,  colored 
with  "  Spanish  brown  "  (as  reads  the  record)  in  front, 
and  a  substantial  stone  wall,  four  feet  in  height,  in 
the  rear.  In  1769  a  stone  wall  was  built  along  the 
road,  replacing  the  fence  of  some  years  before.  The 
entire  fence  was  rebuilt  in  1783.  A  further  enlarge- 
ment in  1805,  of  land  bought  of  Job  Brocklebank. 
Dr.  Amos  Spolford,  one  of  the  committee  chosen  by 
the  parish  to  purchase  this  land,  was  the  first  person 
who  died  in  the  parish  after  it  was  made.  Jlis  death 
occurred  December  20, 1805,  and  he  was  buried  in  the 
new  ground.  The  following  year  a  faced  wall  was 
built  along  the  front,  which  continued  until  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  iron  fence,  which  was  set  upwards 
of  forty  yeare  ago,  and  was  a  gift  to  the  town  by  David 


filigree,  of  Salem.  A  burial-cloth  was  purchased  by 
the  parish  in  1836,  another  in  1800,  and  a  hearse  in 
1S10.  Mrs.  Huldah  Harriman  was  the  oldest  person 
ever  buried  there.  She  died  March  5,  1848,  aged  one 
hundred  years,  five  months  and  twenty-six  days.  By 
the  last  enlargement,  now  many  years  ago,  this  upland 
knoll  was  then  entirely  enclosed  for  the  purpose  for 
which  the  first  quarter  of  an  acre  was  selected  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  no  further  increase 
of  suitable  land  was  possible,  consequently,  nearly 
a  hall'  century  ago,  the  selection  of  another  locality 
for  a  cemetery  began  to  be  agitated.  In  1845,  the 
opening  of  the  "  New  Yard,"  as  it  was  at  first  called, 
awakened  an  intense  interest  throughout  the  commu- 
nity. 

'fhe  first  interment  in  the  new  yard,  now  known  as 
Harmony  Cemetery  was  that  of  a  lady  named  M  rs.  Cram. 
The  father  of  J.  M.  Clark  was  the  second  person 
buried.  As  we  think  of  some  who  arc  buried  there, 
we  recall  events  peculiarly  painful  in  the  history  of 
the  town,  as  that  of  the  Beecher  sisters,  Esther  and 
Hattie,  younger  daughters  of  Lev.  Charles  fieecher, 
who,  with  their  cousin,  a  son  of  Rev.  Edward  Reedi- 
er, were  drowned  by  the  capsizing  of  a  boat  on  Lake 
Pen  tucket,  at  noon-day,  August  27,  1867.  Lieuten- 
ant Frederick  Beecher,  who  was  killed  with  General 
Custer,  is  also  remembered  by  a  stone  near  by.  Here 
were  also  laid,  during  the  Christmas  season  of  1885, 
George  A.  Chase  and  Joseph  A.  Illsey,  the  two  young 
men  who  were  almost  instantly  killed  in  theserviceof 
the  town,  while  battling  against  the  incipient  fire  that 
then  raged,  threatening  to  destroy  the  village,  and  a 
few  weeks  later  their  comrade,  Clarence  M.  Clark, 
who  was  spared  for  but  a  few  weeks  of  suffering. 
Captain  George  W.  Boyiiton,  chief  constable  of  the 
State,  who  died  March  23,  1877,  is  also  buried  here. 
John  Pcrley,  who  bequeathed  the  fund  for  the  Pros- 
pective Free  School,  has  a  memorial  of  Italian  mar- 
ble, said  to  have  cost  upwards  of  three  thousand  dol- 
lars, an  exact,  copy  of  that  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  This  in  a  central  position,  and  on 
tho  highest  part  of  the  ground,  probably  covers  the 
spot,  upon  which  the  ancient  watch-house  stood. 

The  burial  of  the  Catholic  dead  of  the  town  is  in  the 
cemetery  at  Haverhill.  Twice,  at  least,  some  steps 
have  been  taken  by  some  of  that  faith  towards  the  pur- 
chasing of  ground  lor  a  Catholic  cemetery  in  this 
town.  At  one  lime  the  lot  at  the  corner  of  Mill  and 
North  Streets  was  suggested,  and  at  a  later  day  land 
of  Sylvanus  Nelson's,  on  Elm  Street,  but  nothing  re- 
sulted, and  for  some  years  the  matter  has  not  been 
considered. 

The  only  family  burial  ground  ever  in  the  town  was 
many  years  ago  on  North  Street.  This  was  used  for 
the  interment  of  several  persons.  The  removal  of 
those  buried  there  to  the  public  cemeteries,  was  in 
harmony  with  the  almost  universal  sentiment  in  North- 
ern Lssex,  as  regards  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 
GEORG  ETOW  N — ( Continued). 
THE  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

The  colonists,  at  their  first  settlement  in  New  Eng- 
land, were  alive  to  the  importance  of  encouraging 
home  industries.  Burr-stones,  for  milling  use,  were 
shipped  here  as  early  as  1628,  and  the  emigration  of 
coopers,  millers  and  all  artisans,  was  especially  urged. 
In  1639,  millers,  ship-carpenters  and  others,  were  ex- 
empted from  the  burden  of  training-day.  As  soon  as 
Thomas  Nelson  had  taken  a  survey  of  the  out-lands 
around  the  village  of  Rowley,  he  found  a  good  loca- 
tion for  a  mill ;  and  but  a  year  or  two  elapsed  before 
a  grist-mill  was  in  operation.  A  fulling-mill  and 
clothiers'  works  soon  followed.  Many  of  the  early 
6ettlers  of  Rowley  were  skilful  cloth-makers,  having  a 
celebrity  throughout  the  colony  for  skill  in  this  par- 
ticular industry. 

One  of  the  first  mills  built  to  accommodate  what 
was  afterwards  the  west  parish,  was  by  SergJ.  Jere- 
miah Pearson.  The  town  granted  him  authority  in 
1697,  to  build  a  mill,  provided  a  convenient  place 
could  be  found.  In  January,  1699-1700,  a  lot  of  land, 
which  had  been  granted  to  Samuel  Platts,  Jr.,  was 
returned  to  the  town,  Platts  receiving  other  land  in 
exchange;  and  on  this  convenient  site  Pearson  erected 
a  grist-mill,  which  was  in  u-e  about  one  hundred 
years.  This  was  situated  near  the  afterwards  some- 
what famous  Stickney  mills.  How  long  a  time  the 
Harriman  mill  on  Rock  Brook  was  run  is  not  known, 
but,  whatever  the  length  of  time,  it  was  unques- 
tionably the  first  to  be  built  within  the  limits  of 
Georgetown. 

Some,  if  not  all,  the  earlier-built  houses  in  this 
west  parish,  were  of  logs.  Pine  trees  were  scarce 
down  to  a  late  day  in  this  locality.  A  severe  penalty 
was  imposed  by  special  statute,  in  Massachusetts,  for 
unnecessary  injury  to  pine  trees,  as  late  as  1790;  and 
this  species  were  so  rare  where  now  they  are  almost 
the  exclusive  growth,  that  (.'apt.  Solomon  Dodge  has 
been  known  In  say  (hat,  when  a  buy,  a  pine  tree  was 
something  of  which  but  few  could  be  seen  for  a  long 
distance  around  his  home  in  Dodge vi lie.  The  board- 
ing of  the  houses  was  of  oak,  as  well  as  the  frames, 
until  past  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ;  and  whether 
originally  the  boards  were  sawed  or  split,  with  a 
shaved  surface  afterward,  is  uncertain.  There  was  a 
class  of  mechanics  known  as  sawyers  at  a  very  early 
day,  and  perhaps  the  boards'"  may  have  been  worked 
out  by  hand  with  pit-saws.  The  shingles  were  split, 
and  the  durable  ones  are  said  to  have  been  from 
tree?-  killed  by  burning,  while  in  a  growing,  vigorous 
condition. 

The  Harriman  mill  was  doubtless  a  saw  as  well  as 
grist-mill,  for,  at  the  time  it  was  first  projected,  there 
were  several  houses  in  contemplation,  and  evidently 
much  enterprise  in  the  eighteen  mill-owners.  Deacon 


Abuer  Spolford  had  a  saw-mill  in  operation,  in  1734, 
on  the  stream  which  finds  its  outlet  at  Parker  River, 
above  Scrag  Pond.  Forty  years  afterward,  his  half- 
brother,  Col.  Daniel  Spofford  and  his  sons,  run  a 
grist-mill  at  the  same  site,  and  three  thousand 
bushels  of  grain,  grown  in  the  neighborhood,  have 
been  ground  there  in  a  single  year.  The  same  mill- 
stones, no  doubt,  had  been  previously  used  in  another 
grist-mill,  a  sort  of  an  improvised  affair,  on  a  dry  spot 
originally,  the  only  power  being  what  water  was  con- 
veyed by  several  uncertain  streams.  This  mill  was  in 
the  rear  of  William  B.  Howe's  house,  and  was  run  by 
John  Spofford,  another  of  this  Spofford  family. 

About  1740  Daniel  Pierce,  perhaps  the  grandfather 
of  the  late  Major  Daniel  Pierce,  commenced  digging 
a  canal  below  Pentucket  Pond,  preparatory  to  the 
erection,  or  possible  enlargement,  of  a  mill  already 
in  operation,  and  at  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Parker  Woolen  Mills.  The  interest  that  Pierce  had 
was  soon  sold  by  him,  the  purchaser  running  a  grist- 
mill, which,  for  a  century,  was  in  use  from  the  mid- 
dle of  October  to  the  middle  of  April  of  each  year. 

In  1807  John  Wood,  who  lived  near  by,  was  the 
owner,  and  added  a  saw-mill.  Paul  Stickney  was  at 
one  time  the  proprietor,  and  also  Major  Paul  Dole, 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  About  1851  or  '52, 
money  was  raised  by  subscription,  land  damage  paid; 
the  meadow  around  Pentucket  Pond  flowed  through 
the  yeai',  and  the  mill  was  run  constantly  during  the 
summer  months.  This  made  a  precedent;  the  result 
of  which  has  been  the  permanent  flowage  of  these 
lands,  or  sufficiently  so,  as  to  make  (hem  valueless. 

About  1863  Hon.  Moses  Tenney  bought  ami  en- 
larged the  mills,  adding  improved  machinery  at  a 
large  expense.  Many  were  hoping  when  the  pur- 
chase was  made,  that  the  intentions  were  to  remove 
the  entire  structure,  and  thus  give  unobstructed  pas- 
sage to  the  vast  body  of  water  which  flowed,  or 
would  flow,  if  unchecked,  through  the  central  and 
southern  part  of  the  town;  but  their  hopes  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  About  live  years  ago, 
the  property  changed  owners,  and  the  manufacture 
of  blankets  was  begun,  with  an  enlargement  of  the 
buildings.  Under  the  present  competent  manage- 
ment, the  production  is  largely  cassimeres.  There  are 
about  fifty  employees,  with  Edward  C.  Aldrich  as 
superintendent,  and  the  corporation  name  is  the 
"Parker  River  Mills."  Returning  to  the  last  cen- 
tury, we  find  other  industries.  The  iron  works  have 
been  referred  to,  and  the  Hazen  Saw -mill  at  J.  W. 
Kimball's  place.  All  the  little  streams,  only  available 
for  one-half  of  the  year,  were  utilized. 

Eleazar  Spolford,  the  son  of  Deacon  Abner,  began 
about  1775  the.  work  of  wire-drawing  near  his  father's 
saw-mill.  Jonathan  Chaplin,  the  father  of  Captain 
Eliphalet,  built  a  rope-walk  where  the  road  now  is, 
just  north  of  Wilfred  S.  Chaplin's  house.  Deacon 
Stephen  Mighill,  like  his  predecessors,  manufactured 
malt.    The  Burpy  family  dammed  a  swift-running 
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little  brook  that  coursed  through  their  land,  and 
made  a  rude  mill  for  breaking  flax.  Jeremiah,  the 
father  of  Dr.  Jeremiah  SpofFord,  had  a  mill  for  the 
making  of  snuff  in  operation  during  the  Revolution. 
Molasses  was  made  from  Indian  corn-stalks  and  water- 
melons during  this  war.  Saltpetre  was  made  from 
the  dried  earth  found  under  old  buildings.  A  part 
of  the  house  of  the  late  Deacon  Moses  Merrill  was 
the  workshop  of  Deacon  Thomas  Merrill,  in  which 
his  eldest  sons  were  employed  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War  in  making  nails  with  forge  and  hammer. 

Benjamin  Wallingford,  Sr.,  and  son  of  the  same 
name,  manufactured,  in  a  humble  way,  articles  from 
leather,  as  saddle-bags,  harness  and  horse-collars  in 
their  house  on  Andover  Street.  Mr.  Burbank-,  who 
lived  at  the  "Corner,''  was  a  chaise-maker  before  1800. 
One  of  the  chaises  of  that  period — perhaps  id'  bis 
make — was  called  the  "Ark;"  doubtless  the  name 
was  appropriate. 

The  old  gambrel-roofed  shop  of  Burbank,  which 
stood  in  front  of  where  Mr.  Pettengill's  brick  black- 
smith shop  now  stands,  \\  as  on  the  same  site  at  the 
"Corner"  some  years  after  his  death.  There  were 
several  cooper-shops  in  the  parish.  One  was  where 
L.  G.  Wilson's  house  now  is. 

Charcoal-burning  was  common  as  lale  as  seventy- 
five  years  ago.  The  farmers  often  find  the  remains 
of  the  charcoal  pits  turned  up  by  the  plough.  Philip 
Nelson  had  a  blacksmith  shop  near  the  "  Pound 
in  -1750.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Haverhill. 
Several  fishing-vessels  of  eighteen  or  twenty  tons 
burden  were  built  near  the  meeting-house  by  Solo- 
mon Nelson  and  his  sons,  nearly  one  hundred  years 
ago.  These  were  for  Clichaco  (now  Essex)  parti  c», 
and  wore  hauled  to  the  water,  cither  at  Rowley  or 
Byfield,  to  be  floated  around.  Up  to  about  I860 
there  have  been  those  at  different  periods  who  did 
considerable  business  in  cutting  and  roughing  ship- 
timber  and  plank  lor  the  Essex  and  Neudmryport 
builders. 

At  one  time,  when  repairs  were  being  made  on 
the  frigate  "Constitution,"  some  valuable  timber 
<  ut  on  I'.  tldpate  1 1  ill  was  usl'd.  Captain  Ivliphalet 
I'liapliu,  who  kept  several  pairs  of  oxen,  and  em- 
ployed a  number  of  men,  was,  in  the  Mist  quarter 
of  this  century,  largely  engaged  in  this  ship-stock 
industry,  also  Mr.  William  and  Ensign  Daniel  Spof- 
ford,  and,  in  after  years,  Mighill  Nelson,  father  of 
the  writer.  The  clipper-ship  building  of  forty  years 
ago,  drew  heavily  on  the  primitive  timber-growth, 
which  had  been  spared  up  to  that  time.  v 

Captain  Benjamin  Adams  began  the  tanning  and 
currying  of  leather  at  his  home  on  the  Salem  road, 
now  Centra]  Street,  about  1 7-S« >.  The  next  to  begin 
this  important  industry  was  Captain  William  Perlcy, 
at  the  Hazen,  now  Kimball  place,  where  he  for  some 
time  ground  bark  by  water-power.  Deacon  Solomon 
Nelson,  on  Nelson  Street,  and  perhaps  Daniel  Clark, 
on   North  Street,  where  Henry  Billiard  afterwards 


carried  on  the  business,  continued  by  a  son  and  a 
grandson,  both  of  the  same  name,  which  at  present 
is  the  only  manufacture  of  the  kind  in  town.  Some 
domestic  or  slaughter  hides  (the  skins  of  cattle  killed 
in  the  vicinity)  with  the  dressing  of  skins  of  some 
unusual  kind,  is  now  the  only  work  performed,  and 
the  business  is  more  from  pleasure,  as  one  of  the 
past  customs  of  the  family,  than  from  necessity  or 
special  profit.  Another  yard  opened  was  that  of  Noyes 
Pearson,  on  a  little  romantic  stream  which  crosses 
North  Street,  near  the  Newbury  line,  having  its  out- 
let eastwardly,  at  Wheeler's  brook.  Others,  estab- 
lished at  an  early  day  were  the  Westen  and  Phineas 
Hardy  yards,  on  "  Rock  Brook,"  or  Parker  River,  very 
neai-  the  site  of  the  Harriman  mill  of  nearly  a  centu- 
ry before.  At  about  the  same  period  Nathaniel  Nelson 
began  the  same  industry  near  the  meeting-house. 

In  1815,  or  near  that  date,  Deacon  Asa  Nelson, 
who  bail  served  his  three  years'  apprenticeship  with 
his  relative,  Deacon  Solomon  Nelson,  and  had 
worked  at  the  business  for  two  or  three  years  at  the 
Pearson  tannery,  on  North  Street,  began  operations 
at  his  home  on  Elm  St.,  now  owned  by  his  son,  Sher- 
man Nelson,  l  ie  conducted  a  large  business.  About 
ISi'tor'i'o  Major  Jeremiah  Nelson,  a  son  of  Stephen 
M.,  who  had  also  learned  t he  trade  of  Deacon  Nel- 
son, began  the  same  business  near  the  meeting- 
bouse,  and  about  is,'!,")  was  the  first,  to  introduce 
steam  as  a  motive  power  into  town.  This  engine, 
with  the  buildings,  was  tin'  property  of  a  corporation. 
Nathaniel  Morse  had  also  a  yard  nearby.  Most  of 
the  young  men  who  learned  this  trade  in  New  Row- 
ley from  LS10  to  18H0  served  their  apprenticeship  to 
Deacon  Solomon  Nelson.  The  privileges  of  the  ap- 
prentice were  to  dress  for  himself  two  dozen  calf-skins, 
one-half  dozen  sides  of  leather,  and  as  many  sheep- 
skins as  tin'  apprentice  pleased.  These  were  not 
statutes  from  the  law-) >ooks,  but  were  recognized  as 
having  equal  authority,  Colonel  John  Kimball, 
about  182o,  began  an  extensive  manufacture  of 
leather  at  the  Captain  Adams  tannery ,  then  owned 
by  him.  One  year  be  tanned  and  curried  lour  thou- 
sand South  American  horse-hides.  Many  id'  the  im- 
ported skins  of  those  days  w  ere  of  Russian  red  cattle, 
lies i d es  t  hose  in  tow  n  w  ho  had  yards  and  were  em- 
ployers of  labor,  there  were  those  who,  like  Amos 
Nelson,  had  the'  use  of  pits  and  carried  mi  an  inde- 
pendent business  of  their  own,  and  Benjamin  l.ow, 
who  was  a  currier,  and  worked  in  his  own  shop  for 
many  years.  Patented  leather  splitting-machines, 
worked  by  hand,  were  an  awkward  thing,  but  only 
one  could  be  used  in  a  town.  New  Rowley  manu- 
facturers, to  evade  the  law,  had  one  in  (lideon  Ba- 
ker's barn,  just  beyond  the  lloxford  line.  An  exten- 
sive business  in  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  was  carried 
mi  in  town  early  in  the  present  century  and  during 
the  war  with  England.  This  was  conducted  princi- 
pally by  Deacon  Solomon  Nelson  and  bis  cousin,  Na- 
thaniel Nelson.  Droves  of  fifty  or  more  head  were  often 
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purchased  at  one  time.  Cattle  were  frequently 
bought  of  Governor  Colby,  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
deacon  was  also  State  inspector  of  beef.  The  cellar- 
Boor  under  his  house  has  at  linns  boon  completely 
covered  with  barrels  of  beet' awaiting  shipment.  The 
hides  were  concerted  into  leather,  and  both  in- 
dustries carried  on  simultaneously.  The  shoe  busi- 
ness, in  its  manufacture  outside  of  family  use,  is 
thought  to  have  been  begun  by  Deacon  Thomas  Mer- 
rill, father  of  I.  Newton  Merrill,  at  his  home  in  Marl- 
boro'. He  used  to  cany  in  his  horse-cart  the  shoes 
which  he  had  made,  to  Gloucester,  Marbleheac]  and 
Salem,  for  sale,  as  four-wheeled  vehicles  had  not  I  ben 
become  common. 

There  were  cordwainers  from  an  early  day  who  had 
their  patrons,  and  going  from  house  to  house  would, 
in  the  corner  of  the  fanner's  kitchen,  make  the  shoes 
needed  for  the  family.  John  Bridges,  in  1 77 5,  worked 
in  this  way  through  the  west  parish.  Alter  the  shoe 
industry  was  started,  there  were  many  who  had  much 
of  the  cutting,  making,  dressing  and  other  parts  of 
the  work  done  in  their  dwelling-house.  it  was  with 
most  a  mixed  industry,  combined  with  farming  or 
some  other  employment.  The  Brothers  Little  weir  at 
Solomon  Nelson's,  near  the  meeting-house,  manufac- 
turing in  1 8 1  < »,  and  were  afterwards  at  the  "  Corner," 
but  in  both  places  combined  the  business  with  trade 
in  general  merchandise.  Richard  Ten ney  and  his  son, 
Amos  .1.  Ten  ney,  began  early  at  their  home  on  Ten ney 
Street.  Deacon  Nelson  on  Nelson  Street,  and  Nath- 
aniel Nelson  at  his  home,  were  both  engaged  in  shoe- 
manufacturing  befoi'e  1S12.  To  have,  as  it.  were, 
"many  irons  in  the  lire"  was  the  rule  with  these 
business  men  of  that  day.  Benjamin  Winter  followed 
a  few  years  later,  and  is  said  to  have  made  the  first 
boys'  brogans  ever  made  in  town.  Stephen  Little 
claimed  to  have  made  the  first  pegged  shoes;  Paul 
Pillsbury,  as  has  been  said,  the  first  shoe  pegs.  Paul 
Spofford  was  the  consignee  or  purchaser  of  many 
goods  shipped  at  that  early  period.  A  bill  of  lading 
before  the  writer  while  penning  this,  is  for  shoes 
shipped  to  Spoflbrd,  Tih'ston  &  Co.,  New  York  City 
Deacon  Asa  Nelson  soon  added  the  shoe  manufacture 
tohis  tanning  business.  1).  M.  Winter  began  a  limited 
business  about  1830.  Amos  .1.  Tcnney  and  his  son 
George  J.,  built  at  the  Corner  the  dwelling-house  and 
factory  in  1S2!>,  which  were  burned  in  the  first  exten- 
sive fire  in  1874.  The  boots  made  by  the  Tenneys 
soon  became  generally  known  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
towns  of  the  State  as  a  standard  make  both  in  style 
and  quality,  and  the  firm  became  known  as  a. leading 
firm  in  the  business  centres  of  the  country,.  Samuel 
Little  began  the  same  business  in  1831,  establishing  a 
trade  with  Pittsburgh,  and,  as  the  population  spread 
westward,  with  points  beyond  Western  Pennsylvania, 
and  finally,  under  the  firm  name  of  Little  &  Noyes 
(Hiram  N.),  afterwards  Little  ec  Moulton,  became  the 
leading  business  house  of  the  town. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  record  that  Daniel  Wood,  of 


Boxford,  who  worked  for  Deacon  Solomon  Nelson  as 
early  as  1813,  carrying  home  his  stock  and  returning 
with  his  saddle-bag  of  shoes  on  horseback,  as  Mr. 
Amos  Nelson,  now  an  octogenarian,  well  remembers 
seeing  him,  is  at  ninety-live  years  of  age,  still  at  work 
on  his  shoemaker's  bench.  The  business  was  managed 
loosely,  as  it  would  be  thought  to-day,  the  shoemaker 
sometimes  taking  the  uncut  leather,  and  cut,  as  well 
as  made,  the  shoes.    About  every  farm-house  by  1S30 
had  its  shop  near  by.    The  trade  was  largely  with 
Baltimore,  Norfolk  and  Charleston,  as  well  as  with  New 
York  City.   At  first  goods  were  carried  over  the  road 
to  Boston  in  medium-sized  wagons,  but  as  (he  business 
became  extensive,  large  baggage-wagons,  drawn  by  six 
horses,  were  in  use  for  carrying  shoes,  with  a  return 
load  of  West  India  goods  for  the  several  stores.  After 
the  opening  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  boots  ami  shoes 
were  sometimes  carted  to  Rowley,  and  shipped  by  rail 
from  there.    By  18-10  thirty  or  more  persons  in  the 
south  part  of  the  town  had  been,  or  were  to  some  extent, 
engaged  in  the  shoe,  industry.    Besides  those  already 
named,  there' were  the  brothers  C.  G.  &  John  Baker, 
Benjamin  Adams,  John  A.  Lovering  (continued  re- 
cently by  his  son,  John  II.  Lovering),  George  W. 
Chaplin,  Mighill,  Asa  and  Harrison  Nelson,  Ignatius 
Sargent  (a  pari  tier  of  the  last-named)  and  many  oth- 
ers. Then' were  several  in  By  field,  as  James  Peabody, 
near  the'  Newbury  line,  the  . I  ark  mans  and  perhaps 
others.    Nathaniel  and  Major  Jeremiah  Nelson  did 
an  extensive  business,  ami  something  was  done  in 
Marlboro'.    Somewhat  later  there  were  M.  A.  Tidd 
(who  removed  Lo  Iowa),  in  what  is  now  C.  G.  Baker's 
shop;  .Henry  P.  Chaplin,  in  what  is  now  Mrs.  Allen 
(I.  Hood's  home;  C.  M.  Nelson  and  Coleman  Platts, 
where  A.  li.  Noyes  now  is,  and  where  David  Holmes, 
(1.  1 1 .  ( larleton  and  others  have  carried  on  business  in 
the  past;  W.  I>.  Harrinian,  on  Elm  Street,  continued 
by  his  son,  Horace  10.  1  landman,  John  P.  Coker  and 
others.     Moses  Spofford  did  a  small  business  in  a 
building  where  (!.  S.  Harnden's  house  now  stands. 
Perhaps  the  first  light  work-  made  in  town  was  by  Al- 
lied Hale,  in  the  building,  on  Main  Street,  formerly 
the  residence  ami  private  school  of  the  Misses  Cross. 
Besides  these  there  have  been  Charles  M.  Stocker, 
George  B.  Miller,  one  or  two  Haverhill  linns,  who 
have  had  for  a  time  the  third  floor  of  Odd  Fellows' 
Block  in  recent  years,  and,  in  a  limited  way,  one  or 
two  others.    In  addition  to  those  named,  there  are  at 
present  using  steam-power  W.  M.  Brewster,  on  Park 
Street,  who  makes  a  specialty  of  boots,  many  of  high 
grade,  and  has  had  from  seventy-five  to  ninety  em- 
ployed ;  A.  B.  Noyes  &  Co.,  on  Main  Street,  largely 
engaged  in  miners'  wear,  and  George  \\r.  Chaplin 
Co.,  on  Central  Street,  who  make  a  varied  stock, 
some  miners'  goods,  and  of  late  are  manufacturing 
new  styles.    Those  not  using  power  are  the  Boot  and 
Shoe  Corporation,  with  E.  S.  Daniels,  superintendent, 
in  the  Samuel  Little  factory,  and  look  at  I  hei r  organ- 
ization, 1881,  the  trade  Mr.  Little  had  when  business 
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was  suspended  by  him,  H.  P.  Chaplin,  on  Central 
Street ;  J.  B.  Giles,  who  occupies  the  D.  M.  Winter 
factory  on  Elm  Street ;  H.  E.  Harriman,  also  on  Elm 
Street,  makes  boots  for  Essex  County  and  home  trade 
generally,  and  C.  G.  Baker  with  a  similar  product. 
Mr.  George  \V.  Chaplin,  now  the  veteran  of  this  in- 
dustry, can  recall  more  than  fifty  persons  in  this  town, 
mostly  in  South  Georgetown,  who  have  at  one  time 
or  another  manufactured  boots  and  shoes.  From 
1830  to  1850,  there  were  two  harness-shops  in  town, 
with  several  journeymen  and  apprentices;  Robert 
Savory  had  one  of  the  establishments.  Later  this 
work  was  limited  to  one  or  two  persons.  At  present 
T.  E.  Hill  conducts  a  successful  business  of  this  kind. 

Perhaps  about  1S43  or  1S44,  Moses  Atwood  began 
the  manufacture  of  "  Atwood's  Bitters."  This  has 
become  one  of  the  standard  patent  medicines  of  the 
country.  Moses  Carter  and  Lewis  H.  Bateman  after- 
wards individually  continued  this  same  manufacture. 
These  three  persons  became  to  some  extent  man u fac- 
ing druggists,  of  which  the  business  of  Mr.  Carter  is 
continued  in  that  of  Luther  F.  Carter  his  son.  -Mr. 
Atwood  removed  West,  and  the  widely  known  "  Bit- 
ters," are  now  it  is  believed,  the  product  of  a  Xew 
York  city  firm.  A  deposit  of  ochreous  earth  was  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Atwood  at  the  base  of  the  hill  known 
by  Ilia  name  about  184G  or  1*47,  and  from  it  many 
buildings  in  town  were  painted.  The  newspaper 
printing  business  and  job  work  were  begun  in  June, 
184b,  in  Little's  shoe  factory,  or  the  "  Phenix  Build- 
ing," as  the  advertisement  reads,  and  the  Wutchlower, 
a  semi-religious  weekly,  issued.  This  paper  was  also 
published  and  mailed  from  Newburyport;  Rev.  Allen 
Garnett  was  editor,  and  William  Cogswell,  proprietor. 
Volume  ten  began  March,  1848  ;  this  was  sustained 
for  about  three  years,  when  after  a  brief  interim  the 
Georgetown  Ji'rjjor/er,  another  weekly  or  semi-monthly 
published  by  a  Mr.  Green,  became  the  village  paper, 
but  of  a  lower  standard  than  the  Watchtower.  This 
paper  was  continued  until  about  1853  or  1854.  In 
1867  the  town  had  occasional  newspaper  ventures 
iu  the  Evangelist,  published  by  Major  Moses  Teunoy 
A  Son,  partially  lor  trade  purposes,  and  in  1871  the 
Star,  which  was  issued  monthly  throughout  the  year  by 
Calvin  15.  Howe,  and  another  trade:  sheet,  the  Gran- 
ger, in  1874. 

September  23,  1874,  W.  B.  Hammond,  of  Peabody, 
who  bad  been  running  a  job  printing  oflice  in  Odd 
Fellows  Block  for  about  two  years,  issued  the  first 
number  of  the  Georgetown  Advocate.  The  following 
year  be  entered  into  partnership  with  the  present 
town  clerk,  J  I.  X.  Harriman,  w  ho  for  some  time  pre- 
viously had  been  a  member  of  the  State  Constabulary, 
and  located  at  Salem,  the  firm  greatly  enlarging  the 
size  of  tin-  paper.  They  print  a  weekly  edition  of 
about  twelve  hundred  copies,  have  a  well-appointed 
ofiice,  issue  a  sheet  deservedly  popular,  from  its  ty- 
pography and  general  make-up,  the  files  of  which 
will,  to  the  future  local  historian,  be  invaluable.  A 


steam-power  press  is  used.  The  making  of  men's 
clothing  was  anciently  done  by  itinerating  tailors 
going  from  family  to  family,  as  women  tailors  did  half 
a  century  ago.  "Tailor  Thurlow"  was  perhaps  the 
most  noted  in  this  town. 

Samuel  Plumer,  of  Rowley,  who  bad  been  living 
in  Haverhill  for  a  year  or  two,  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  clothing  in  town  in  1838.  Was  in  partnership 
with  Stephen  Osgood  for  some  years,  but  later  with 
M.  L.  Perkins.  He  is  still  in  business,  ami  alter  some 
removals,  again  occupies  his  old  stand  of  nearly  fifty 
years  ago.  Mr.  Blodgett  was  in  the  same  industry, 
from  about  1842,  for  some  years.  Had  some  twenty 
or  more  employees.  Was  of  an  inventive  turn  and 
devised  the  first  sewing-machines,  but  it  was  only  by 
the  aid  of  a  Boston  machinist  that  if  was  made  prac- 
tical. Afterwards  took  out  patents  in  England;  lo- 
cated in  Philadelphia  and  became  wealthy.  David 
Haskell,  an  ingenious  carpenter  of  this  town,  invent- 
ed an  attachment  to  the  sewing  machine,  now  in  uni- 
versal use,  but  others  secured  the  money-value.  Ste- 
phen Osgood  began  the  clothing  business  in  1848; 
afterwards  a  "Forty-niner''  in  the  early  California 
furore,  and  for  many  years  has  been  extensively  en- 
gaged as  a  merchant-tailor,  having  for  style  and  finish 
of  garments  a  very  wide  celebrity.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Senate.  II.  L.  Perkins,  for  some 
years  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Plumer,  but  of  late 
in  business  in  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  recently  re- 
moved to  Haverhill.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  par- 
ticular lilies  of  gentlemen's  wear.  L.  H.  Bateman 
twenty  years  ago  manufactured  cigars  in  the  second 
story  of  the  store'  which  formerly  was  near  Dr.  Huse's 
residence.  Shoe-pegs  were  made  by  Charles  Coburn 
forty  years  ago,  in  a  building  on  Chestnut  Street.  The 
tannery  of  Deacon  Solomon  Nelson  was  improved  by 
the  father  of  the  writer  about  18-13,  a  bark  mill,  cir- 
cular saws  and  lathe  added.  Shuttle  stock  for  the 
Lowell  mills,  carriage,  laths  and  tencing  stuff  manu- 
factured, grinding  bark  for  the  tanneries,  then  doing 
business  and  threshing  grain,  nearly  every  farmer 
growing  the  small  grains  at  that  time. 

The  first  use  of  steam  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
was  on  Chestnut  Street,  about,  1835,  as  has  been  sta- 
ted. Since  that  time,  an  engine  was  run  for  about 
two  years,  near  the  Pingree.  farm-house,  to  saw  the 
timber  into  lumber,  at  the  time  of  the  extensive 
clearing  of  the  forest;  another,  about  twenty  years 
ago,  on  West  Street,  by  Patrick  Grimes,  in  a 
wool-cleaning  business,  in  a  building  just  in  the  rear 
of  the  James  Grimes  (formerly  the  Esquire  SpolTord 
place),  also  one  in  the  building  on  Main  Street,  near 
Pen  Brook  Avenue,  where,  a  few  years  ago,  parties 
from  Haverhill  extracted  oil  from  leather  waste  and 
still  another  in  an  apple-evaporating  business,  about 
five  years  ago,  in  the  building  on  Main  Street,  former- 
ly the  residence  of  the  Misses  Cross,  upon  the  site  of 
which  the  Bailey  block  of  stores  and  tenements  now 
stands.    The  carriage  manufacture  was  introduced 
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seme  year*  ago,  by  a  brother  of  Stephen  Osgood,  in 
the  large  and  convenient  building  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose, at  the  head  of  School  Street,  but  unfortunately 
did  not  prove  remunerative.  Here  steam  power  was 
also  used.  George  S.  Weston  has  steam  power  in  a 
cider  factory,  erected  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 
near  his  residence  on  Main  Street.  Mr.  Weston  and 
his  cousin  Charles,  run  in  the  winter  season,  the  old 
Spotford  saw-mill  on  Andover  Street.  Henry  Pettcn- 
gill,  has  in  his  old  blacksmith  shop,  the  engine  for- 
merly used  in  the  Batchelder  peg-mill,  in  Boxford, 
which  was  burned  about  1848.  In  186H  a  company 
of  capitalists  in  Newburyport,  began  the  manufacture 
of  peat  at  the  Ravnor  meadows,  on  the  west  side  of 
Central  Street,  not  tar  from  the  Boxford  boundary. 
A  building  of  three  stories  was  erected,  machinery 
and  steam  power  put  in,  upland  graded  for  drying 
ground  and  much  expense  incurred.  The  result 
was  not  satisfactory,  and  alter  a  lew  months,  work 
was  suspended.  This  locality,  now  owned  by  Boston 
parties,  is  locally  known  as  "  Peatville." 

During  the  silver  mining  excitement,  in  l87o  and 
'76,  a  shaft  was  sunk  by  a  Dr.  Taylor,  on  Milliard 
land,  near  the  Parker  River  Mills,  and  much  experi- 
menting and  land-bonding  in  thai  locality,  and  along 
Red  Shanks  and  on  Nelson  Street,  was  the  result. 
Some  galena  and  silver  was  found.  Recently,  further 
mining  operations  have  been  made  near  ( '.  E.  Chap- 
lin's, on  Nelson  Street,  on  land  then  owned  by  parties 
in  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  business  of  a  machinist  was  carried  on  lor  sev- 
eral years  by  Manly  Morse,  son  of  Nathaniel  Morse, 
and  by  George  Hasting,  the  I'niversalist  minister. 

The  first  wind-mill  erected  was  that  of  llobert 
Roves,  about,  thirty-five  years  ago,  for  wheelwright 
purposes,  on  the  building  in  the  rear  of  Little's  shoe 
factory,  now  occupied  by  J.  JO.  Messenger.  Lately 
modern  wind-mills  have  been  in  use  for  stabling  pur- 
poses by  Jophanas  Adams  and  (1.  H.  Carlton. 

Soap  manufacture  has  been  carried  on  for  some 
years  by  Charles  Smith,  on  North  Street,  and  John 
T.  Milliard,  on  Thurlow  Street.  Elisha  Hood,  of 
South  Georgetown,  was  at  one  time  in  this  business. 

'flu- shoe-box  industry,  at  present  carried  on  by  M. 
F.  Carter  at  the  steam  factory  near  the  railroad  sta- 
tion, was  begun  twenty  or  more  years  ago  on  Pond 
Street,  by  J.  P.  Folsom,  and  continued  by  William 
Sawyer,  wdio  removed  here  from  Boxford. 

The  cutting  of  ice  from  Lake  Pentucket  was  begun 
as  early  :is  18.">:3  or  1854,  by  Messrs.  Little  and  Tenncy, 
and  soon  alter  the  buildings  were  erected.  This 
Pentucket  ice  industry  was  afterwards  the  proper.ty  of 
Sherman  Nelson,  but  at  present,  and  for  sonTc  years 
past,  is  controlled  by  John  A.  Jloyt  &  Sons. 

A  few  years  ago  two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Ab- 
bott, who  are  in  the  business  elsewhere,  began  cutting 
ice  from  Rock  Pond.  They  cut  and  store  wholly  for 
shipment,  while  much  of  the  Pentucket  product-is  for 
local  consumption.     Besides  the  blacksmith  shops 


named  there  was,  as  early  as  1740,  that  of  Amos 
Pillsbury,  o;i  Pillsbury  Plain,  near  Humphrey  Nel- 
son's, later,  another  Dresser  shop  near  Library  Street, 
afterwards  occupied  by  Captain  Asa  Bradstreet  and 
D  W.  Perkins.  Fifty  years  ago  South  Georgetown 
had  Goodrich  and  Richards  in  this  industry,  and  dur- 
ing work'  on  the  road-bed  of  the  Danvers  Railroad,  a 
shop  was  built  at  the  corner  of  Chaplin  Court,  after- 
wards huiiied.  By  field  had  one  or  two  on  Warren 
Street,  and  has  at  present,  on  North  Street,  a  very  en- 
terprising establishment,  in  the  carriage  and  smith  shop 
of  Morse  it  Poor.  At  the  village  there  have  Keen  the 
shops  of  J.  A.  Illsley,  James  Cogswell,  now  Charles 
Holmes,  also  that  of  McKenney,  Monill  and  the  vet- 
eran Henry  Pettengill,  now  of  nearly  sixty  years 
labor  in  this  town.  One  curious  feature  of  the  early 
times  was,  that  before  the  use  of  '"slings"  when  oxen 
were  to  be  shod  they  were  turned  upon  their  backs,  a 
custom  still  in  use  in  Syria. 

Many  of  the  earlier  house-builders  have  been  al- 
ready named,  as  several  of  the  Spoft'ords,  eminent  in 
this  especially  honorable  avocation,  also  two  or  three 
of  the  Hazens,  and  others,  Captain  John  Kilhain 
was,  for  about  hall'  a  century,  a  skillful  artisan,  and 
many  of  the  dwellings  in  tow  n  are  the  results  of  his 
steady  and  painstaking  industry.  Isaac  Wilson, 
residing  on  Spofford  bill,  William  George,  who  died 
recently  at  the  age  of  ninety-six,  Sylvanns  Nelson, 
S.  .Eustace  (Mark  and  others,  now  gone  to  join  the 
silent  majority,  were  always  busy  in  the  duties  of 
their  calling. 

The  Kimball  brothers,  of  which  John,  survives, 
were  active  for  many  years  in  theii  chosen  work,  and 
is  now  repeated  in  their  sons  also ;  also  John  W.  Pin- 
gree  in  South  Georgetown,  Chauncey  O.Noyes,  Caleb 
S.  Chaplin,  in  Bylield,  George  B.  Pool  and  James  E. 
Messenger,  of  whom  the  last-named  has  a  business  var- 
ied with  carriage  repair  (assuming  the  work  laid  aside 
by  Joseph  Currier  and  llobert  Boyce)  are,  with  per- 
haps others  not  named,  the  active  members  of  the 
fraternity  in  the  town  to-day.  A  few  contractors 
have,  at  times,  resided  here,  but  in  most  cases  their 
labor  was  not  as  productive  of  good  to  the  community, 
as  was  anticipated. 

One  industry  to  be  added  to  the  foregoing  is  that 
of  heel-making,  w  hich  is  connected  naturally  with  the 
shoe  ami  leather  interests.  This  business  is  of  consid- 
erable importance  in  tow  ns  near  by,  but  from  some 
cause  has  not  been  successful  in  this  town.  Recently 
an  attempt  was  made  to  conduct  this  industry  on  a 
large  scale,  but  all  work,  after  several  months  of  trial, 
has  been  suspended.  Previously  t lie.  Cokcrs,  father 
and  son,  for  a  time  did  a  moderate  business.  Another 
quite  important  industry  to  be  added  is  the  manufac- 
ture of.  lasts  by  Gyrus  Dorman,  who  conducted  this 
business  at  the  head  of  Mechanics'  Court  for  several 
years. 

A  bakery  was  established  by  John  Hale  in  a  build- 
ing erected  for  the  purpose,  near  Peabody  Library, 
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ten  years  or  more  ago.  The  public  demand  hardly 
warranted  the  outlay,  and  the  business  was  not  a  suc- 
cess. Later  J.  S.  Milliard  carried  on  the  same  busi- 
ness in  Little's  Block,  selling  out  some  three  years  ago 
to  S.  P.  Bean.  Nearly,  or  quite,  forty-five  years  ago 
William  Boy n ton,  now  of  Melrose,  conducted  quite  :i 
trade  in,  and  some  manufacture  of,  furniture  on 
Central  Street.  He  was  also  undertaker  lor  the  town 
The  Farmers'  Mutual  Company,  of  Georgetown,  or- 
ganized about  forty  years  ago,  had  its  office  under  his 
roof,"  an  institution  of  which  he  was  treasurer.  This 
company  has  been  extinct  for  about  twenty  years. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 
G  EOKGETOWN — (Continued). 
THE  MILITARY  HISTORY. 

In  examining  the  early  history  of  New  England 
towns  for  their  military  records,  one  fact  impressed  on 
the  mind  by  all  investigators  is  the  frequent  use  of 
military  titles  in  the  records  both  of  the  parish  and 
town,  and  especially  from  about  1700  down  to  1850, 
while  with  us  some  of  the  captains,  majors  and 
colonels  are  still  living,  and  are  familiarly  so  called. 
A  pride  in  military  duty  parade  seems  to  have 
been  a  trait  in  some  families,  and  in  this  vicin- 
ity, for  a  century  or  more,  in  the  Spollbrd  family, 
more  than  in  any  other.  Perhaps  the  first  names 
found  in  active  service  as  Indian  fighters,  are  those 
of  the  Sliekneys  on  Long  Hill,  one  of  whom  was 
called  out  for  a  short  campaign  against  tin;  Indians  at 
the  eastward  about  1707.  Jonathan  Wheeler  was  on 
duty  at  Fort  Independence,  Boston  harbor  (then 
Castle  William),  at  some  dale  not  later  than  1735. 
He  was  probably  the  Marlboro'  resident.  Lieutenant 
Benjamin  Plumer,  perhaps  Ensign  Benjamin,  who 
was  prominent  in  parish  work,  was  on  the  eastern 
frontier  in  1754.  Two  or  three  from  this  part  of  Row. 
ley  were  at  Lake  George  in  1755  w  ith  the  Rowley 
Company.  At  this  early  period  of  the  French  war, 
our  soldiers  wore  their  homespun  clothing,  ami  ear- 
ned their  own  muskets,  blankets  only  provided.  The 
militia  was  organized,  and,  in  the  prospectof  a  [pro- 
longed war,  were  frequently  drilled.  In  1757  JSbcnczer 
Burpee,  the  parish  clerk,  was  lieutenant,  and  Deac  on 
Stephen  Mighill  was  clerk  of  Capfc.  Pearsons'  company 
of  cavalry.  In  the  return  of  militia  for  1757  Cap- 
tain Richard  Thurston's  train-band,  or  West  Parish 
Infantry,  had  fifty-four  men.  The  crisis,  in  our 
country's  history,  when  the  French  were  victorious  in 
every  important  encounter,  brought  the  realities  of 
war  to  the  homes  of  these  West  parish  farmers.  The 
contest  at  this  time  had  peculiar  features  all  its  own. 
The  Fort  William  Henry  massacre  soon  followed,  and 
as  the  wearied  and  disheartened  soldier  returned 


after  the  campaign,  it  was  to  tell  the  story  of  tor- 
tured prisoners  and  cannibalism,  and  of  a  French 
and  Indian  alliance,  which  it  seemed  the  colonies 
were  almost  powerless  to  meet.  The  alarm  list  at  this 
period  was  headed  by  Mr.  Chandler,  the  pastor,  and 
others  on  the  list  were  Thomas  Merrill,  wdio,  about 
1750,  had  removed  from  wdiat,  is  now  the  Eldred  Par- 
ker place  in  Groveland,  and  had  bought  the  Joseph 
Nelson  house  in  Marlboro'  district,  now  the  Jacob 
P.  Jewctl  house  ;  also  Dudley  Tyler,  the  inn-keeper, 
at  that  time,  the  owner  of  the  Francis  ISrocklebank 
place,  near  the  meeting-house,  and  seventeen  others, 
equally  prominent.  Dudley,  a- son  of  Mr.  Tyler,  was 
in  active  service  in  1757,  again  in  1750,  and  perhaps 
in  later  campaigns.  He  was  a  public  charge  for  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  making  it  his 
home  most  of  the  time,  with  Moses  Nelson,  on  Nelson 
-Street. 

At  Mr.  Solomon  Nelson's  request,  the  town  at  the 
annual  meeting,  in  view  of  Mr.  Tyler's  military  record, 
both  in  (his  and  the  Revolutionary  war,  always  granted 
him  liberty  of  choice  (with  much  opposition,  how- 
ever,) as  to  the  family  where  he  wished  to  live.  The 
Tyler  family  becoming  embarrassed,  Mr.  Nelson  had 
bought,  about  1705,  their  place,  now  owned  by  M.  G. 
Spollbrd.  This  place  descended  from  Mr.  Solomon 
Nelson  to  his  son,  Major  Paul  Nelson,  from  whose  heirs 
it  was  bought  by  Rev,  Charles  Beecher,  and  by  him 
sold  to  the  present  ow  ner.  The  sign  which  swung 
before  this  ancient  tavern  for  many  a  year,  with  its 
painted  soldier,  in  the  uniform  of  King  George's 
army,  is  now  the  property  of  .Mr.  Humphrey  Nelson, 
of  this  town.  Muring  the  French,  and  part  of  the 
subsequent  war,  the  enlistments  were  for  a  short  ser- 
vice or  for  the  campaign,  the  soldiers  usually  entering 
the  army  in  the  spring,  and  returning  home  in  the 
early  winter  of  the  same  year, 

In  1750,  Francis  Nelson,  w  ho  lived  near  the  Long 
1 1  ill  road,  was  a  soldier  under  Captain  Merrick,  of 
Boxford.  Amos  Nelson,  who  afterwards  built  the 
Charles  E.  Chaplin  house  on  Nelson  Street,  was  in 
service  in  1757,  and  was  in  Colonel  A  ppleton's  regi- 
ment, iii  1751>,  and  Benjamin  Winter,  the  grand-father 
of  Benjamin  and  M.  M.  Winter,  was  in  the  army  the 
same  year,  and  also  in  1760.  CI  her  names,  in  different 
campaigns,  from  the  West  parish  and  Byfield  families, 
were  Richard  Easty,  Robert.  Gragg,  Abncr  Moo  res, 
Thomas  Pike,  10/ ra  Burbank,  David  Plumer,  John 
Plumer,  Jonathan  Gragg,  Abncr  Burbank,  Moses 
Marriman,  John  Jackiuai),  Mark  Thurlow,  Abel 
Modge,  Rufus  Wheeler,  Peter  Hardy,  John  Crombie, 
and  doubtless  many  Of  hers. 

In  1756,  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  called  for 
volunteers,  and  if  there  was  not  the  requisite  number 
at  the  given  time,  then  a  conscription  was  to  be  or- 
dered. A  bounty  of  six  dollars  was  offered,  and  pay 
for  privates  of  one  pound,  six  shillings  a  month.  If 
the  volunteer  brought  his  own  gun,  a  bounty  of  two 
dollars  extra.    Their  powder-horns,  with  figures  and 
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ornamentations  on  them,  tlie  work  of  these  men  in 
their  idle  hours,  are  now  heir-looms  in  families,  and 
curios  in  cabinets. 

The  Province,  as  "the  combat  deepened,"  in- 
creased the  supplies,  providing  in  1756,  bullet-pouch, 
blanket,  knapsack  and  wooden  bottle,  besides  the 
powder-horn  and  musket.  Later  a  uniform  of  breeches 
of  blue  and  red  was  added.  This  forced  travel 
from  home  by  the  stern  demands  of  war  to  the  novel 
sights  at  distant  Louisbuig,  in  Acadia,  along  Lake 
George.  Oswego  and  elsewhere,  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  peaceful  emigration  to  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
and  New  York,  which  took  pla:e  at  the  close  of  the 
contest. 

In  1764,  the  West  Parish  .Militia  was  organized  into 
one  company,  with  Daniel  the  great-grandfather  of 
Charles  .-feu all  SpoQbrd,  as  Captain.  Dudley  Tyler, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  Dea.  Abner  Spofford,  was 
Lieutenant  and  Eliphalet  Spofford,  the  grandfather  ol 
the  late  Dea.  Jeremiah  Spofford,  was  Ensign.  Some  ol 
this  company  had  survived  the  dangers  of  one  con- 
flict, with  personal  experiences  of  Indian  amlAiscade, 
pestilence  and  all  that  made  the  seven  years  French 
war,  a  trial  which  tested  the  strength  of  the  country, 
apparently  to  the  utmost,  but  another,  and  a  more 
terrible  test  ol'  the  abilities  of  the  colonies  was  coming. 

In  1770,  papers  were  in  circulation,  pledging  the 
subscribers  to  non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain. 
This  Whig  covenant  was  an  agreement  not  to  use  in 
their  families,  any  goods  of  English  manufacture  or 
any  imported  from  England,  while  tea  was  especially 
named.  The  paper  which  circulated  in  Byfielcl  had  the 
names  of  such  patriots,  as  Reuben,  Moses,  Jeremiah, 
Enoch,  Daniel,  Jacob  and  Noycs  Pearson,  Jeremiah 
and  Henry  Poor,  John,  Samuel  and  John  Searl,  Jr., 
Benjamin  and  Amos  Stickney,  Mark,  Jonathan  and 
John  Thurlow,  Nathaniel  and  John  Tenney,  Samuel 
Northern!,  William  Longfellow,  Oliver  Dickinson, 
Amos  .Tewett,  Abraham  Sawyer,  Israel  Adams, 
Moses  Lull,  Benjamin  Jackman,  Samuel  i'ike, 
Moses  Smith  and  Abraham  Colby.  A  few  of  these 
were.  perhaps,  not  residents  of  the  Georgetown  part  of 
tlie  paiish.  Special  enlistments  as  minute  men  were 
voted  by  the  town,  as  early  as  January,  177"),  and  a 
weekly  one-half  day's  drill  was  begun.  The  West 
Parish  voted  February  'J,  1775,  that  minute  men 
should  be  raised  according  to  the  advice  of  the 
Provincial  Congress. 

In  March  military  drill,  of  two  half-days  in  each 
week,  was  begun.  Daniel  Spofford,  then  colonel,  led 
his  regiment  to  Cambridge,  on  the  report  of  the  Lex- 
ington light.  Who  were  engaged  in  the  battle  at 
Bunker  Mill  from  this  part  of  Rowley,  except  Dud- 
ley Tyler  and  James  Bjoynton,  who  was  killed  (a 
brother  of  Moses),  it  seems  to  be  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain. 

The  firing  of  the  artillery  was  distinctly  heard  here, 
as  we  have  often  learned  from  aged  citizens,  and  the 
alarm  and  anxiety  must  have  been  intense.  Captain 
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Eliphalet,  the  grandfather  of  Dr.  Jeremiah  Spofford, 
commanded  a  company  in  his  brother  Daniel's  regi- 
ment, in  which  the  doctor's  father  was  a  private,  and 
some  of  these  Spoflbrds  may  have  been  at  Bunker  Hill. 
Jeremiah  and  William  Chandler,  the  only  children  of 
William,  the  schoolmaster,  were  in  the  army  in  1775, 
and  again  in  1778;  one  of  them  never  returned  to  bis 
wife,  whom  he  left  behind  him,  but  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  service,  remained  in  Pennsylvania, 
and,  it  is  said,  married  there.  Twice,  at  least,  the 
town  was  divided  into  classes,  intermixing  the  poor 
with  the  rich,  and  each  class  was  called  upon  to 
procure  a  soldier. 

One  of  the  classes  had  Lieutenant  Benjamin  Stick- 
ney at  the  head.  Among  those  who  were  in  this  war, 
was  one  captain,— -Benjamin  Adams, — at  least  five 
lieutenants,  viz.:  Thomas  Pike,  who  lived  early  in 
this  century  in  the  Sherman  Nelson  house,  on  Elm 
Street,  and  who  was  a  pioneer  advocate  of  Universal- 
ism,  removed  to  New  London,  N.  IT.;  Moody  Spofford, 
the  bridge  and  church  builder,  who  was  at  Ticonder- 
oga,  and  commonly  known  as  "  Esquire  Spofford  ;  " 
John  Tenney,  Benjamin  Stickney  and  Rufus  Wheel- 
er. Nathaniel  Burpee  was  drummer.  David  Poor 
was  a  corporal.  A  few  names  of  privates  arc  Abel 
Dodge,  the  cooper,  who  occupied,  and  perhaps  built, 
the  house  on  Main  Street,  until  recently  the  Daniel 
W.  Perkins  house ;  Paul  Stickney,  William  Searle, 
Joseph  Nelson,  who  removed  to  Wallingford,  Me., 
soon  after  the  war;  Jeremiah  Dodge,  maternal  grand- 
father of  George  Peabody  ;  Samuel  Plumer,  supposed 
to  be  the  father  of  the  Plumer  brothers,  who  gave  the 
parsonage  farm  to  the  Baptist  Society;  Francis  Nel- 
son, afterwards  drowned  in  Rowley  River;  Aaron 
Crombie,  father  of  the  well-known  Crombie  brothers; 
John  Crombie,  probably  a  brother,  who  died  of  small- 
pox in  New  York  State  ;  Silas  Dole,  and  many  others. 
Some  of  these  were  living  when  the  pensioning  of 
aged  soldiers,  and  the  Revolutionary  veterans  in  par- 
ticular, began,  which,  it  is  said,  was  first  suggested  by 
President  Monroe,  becauoe  of  finding,  when  on  his 
lour  through  the  North,  an  army  chum,  by  the  name 
of  Barnes,  in  the  Waltham  Almshouse,  who  was  a 
fellow-officer  with  him  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Doubtless  the  last  worn  survivor  of  that  war  in 
this  town  was  John  Phi ps,  a  native  of  Gloucester, 
who  died  in  the  family  of  Dr.  David  Mighill  about 
1843. 

During  the  Shay  insurrection,  Joseph  Pike  of  By- 
field  enlisted  for  thirty  days,  the  time  called  for. 
Militia  organization  was  maintained  by  careful  legis- 
lation, after  the  formation  of  the  new  government. 

The  death  of  Washington  in  1799,  caused  a  general 
outburst  of  sorrow  and  a  special  recognition  from  the 
militia.  The  writer  has  an  order  of  January  1S00, 
requiring  all  the  members  of  the  company  of  cavalry 
(a  company  composed  of  Topsfield  and  Boxford,  as 
well  as  Rowley  men)  then  living  in  the  West  Parish, 
to  attend  religious  service  in  uniform  and  mourning 
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emblems  for  six  months.  This  order  came  to  Ste- 
phen M.  Nelson,  who  was  sergeant.  In  1S07  troubles 
were  threatened  beuan.se  of  the  embargo  and  other 
disturbing  acts,  and  volunteers  were  enlisted. 

At  that  time  what  is  now  Georgetown  began  to  be 
called  New  Rowley,  and  from  the  place  were  enrolled 
Joseph  Adams,  Robert  Bettis,  John  Bridges,  Jr., 
Richard  and  James  Chute,  Jr.,  Andrew  Horner,  Ste- 
phen W.  and  Moses  Nelson,  Benj.  S.  Picket,  Paul 
Stickney,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  C.  Tidd. 

In  the  second  war  with  England,  there  were  but  few 
in  service  from  this  town,  and  these  in  the  sea-coast  de- 
fence for  one  month  only.  From  .Yew  Rowley  weir 
John  Bridges,  Jr.,  David  Broeklebank,  Edmund  Dole, 
Paul  Dole,  Jr.,  Ralph  Dole,  Phineas  Hardy,  Thomas 
Merrill,  Jr.,  Daniel  Palmer,  Paul  Stickney,  Jr.,  and 
Mighill  SpofFord.  During  the  contest  party  spirit 
ran  so  high  and  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the 
National  Government  was  so  general  in  Massachu- 
setts, that  the  position  assumed  was  but  little  re- 
moved from  an  armed  neutrality.  Tt  has  been  said 
that  the  English  naval  forces  on  our  coast,  received 
supplies  by  boats  from  Rowley  River.  This  may  seem 
to  have  been  rather  unpatriotic,  but  perhaps  not  more 
so  than  supplying  the  Southern  Confederacy  with 
shoes,  by  the  blockade  runners,  via  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick.  Fears  of  British  invasion  were  so  rife 
at  one  time,  that  specie  and  other  valuables  were 
taken  for  safety  into  the  interior.  Several  thousand 
silver  dollars,  the  property  of  a  Rowley  man,  were 
secreted  for  several  months  in  Deacon  Solomon  Nel- 
son's house. 

In  the  Florida  War  only  one  person  who  was  living 
in  Georgetown  is  known  to  have  enlisted  :  this  was 
Samuel  C.  Hood,  a  native  of  Topsfield.  The  north- 
eastern boundary  difficulty,  known  as  the  Aroostook 
War,  looked  threatening  for  a  time,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  troops  would  be  ordered  from  this  State. 
These  were  happily  not  called  for.  Charles  E.  Chap- 
lin, of  this  town,  then  living  in  Maine,  was  in  the 
detachment  of  State  Militia  ordered  out,  and  was  in 
wrvieo  about  three  months  in  (he  early  spring  of 
1840,  at  Port  Fairfield,  below  Houltou. 

Before  leaving  the  frontiers,  these  hastily,  half- 
equipped  troops  were  reviewed  and  complimented  by 
that  stern  old  martinet,  Winheld  Scott.  At  least  three 
residents  or  natives  of  Georgetow  n  were  in  the  Mexi- 
can War.  Laban  S.  Keyes,  who  recently  died  in 
New  Hampshire,  was  one;  also  Edward  Currier;  and 
a  resident  of  Byfield,  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  another. 

To  many  now  living,  the  excitement  and  attractions 
of  the  "training  field  "  of  their  earlier  days  is  ever 
pleasant  to  recall.  Twice  the  Brigade  of  Northern 
Essex  mustered  on  Pillsbury's  Plain,  near  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey Nelson's  house  ;  the  first  time  about  1820,  and 
again  in  1822.  Several  thousand  of  the  militia  were 
present,  with  General  Solomon  Lowe,  of  Box  ford, 
commanding.  These  October  gatherings  were  made 
a  general  holiday,  and  the  principal  one  of  the  year. 


The  observance  of  Independence  Day,  until  1835  or 
1836,  was  of  a  quiet,  reflective,  semi-religious  char- 
acter, very  different  from  what  followed  for  thirty 
years  or  more,  when  it  became  the  chief  holiday  of 
the  year,  and  enthusiastic  public  demonstrations  were 
made  everywhere.  Until  the  date  named,  an  occa- 
sional address  like  that  of  Mr.  Braman's  or  Caleb 
Cushing's,  with  possibly  the  formality  of  a  military 
escort  to  the  old  meeting-house,  and  calm  thought- 
fulness  on  the  part  of  I  he  people,  made  the  day  hut  a 
slight  remove  from  a  Sunday  service.  They  were  too 
near  the  actual  events  to  encourage  the  noisy  demon- 
strations of  a  later  clay.  For  tliis  middle  period,  the 
Fourth  of  July,  as  a  public  holiday,  had  the  pre- 
eminence, but  later,  under  the  shadows  of  our  last 
and  greatest  conflict,  this  has  been  transferred  to 
Memorial  Day.  Under  the  old  militia  law,  three 
seasons  for  drilling,  besides  the  October  muster,  were 
required.  Many  parades  were,  for  convenience,  by 
detachments  or  battalions.  On  the  farm  of  De  Witt 
G  Mighill,  in  Boxford,  about  1814,  the  New  Rowley 
and  the  Boxford  Militia  drilled  in  companies,  having 
a  sham  fight,  and,  as  a  special  feature,  a  sham  ambus- 
cade of  fifty  or  more  soldiers  dressed  as  Indians. 
About  1815,  at  a  brigade  (raining  on  the  Dole  or 
''Esquire  Gage "  Farm  in  By  field,  now  the  Town 
Farm,  Governor  Brooks  was  present,  and  it  was  a 
great  day  generally  for  Northern  Essex. 

When  Governor  Everett  began  to  express  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  general  militia  system,  and  the 
demoralizing  influences  of  muster  days,  the  law  soon 
became  obnoxious,  and  intentionally  was  made  ridi- 
culous by  those  liable  to  do  duty.  .Men  came  to  the 
parade-ground  in  their  working  clothes,  and  these 
Falstaffian  soldiers,  in  derision,  had  the  expressive 
name  of  Stringbeaners  Hung  at  them,  by  the  stylish, 
independent  companies,  which  began  to  be  popular. 

Georgetown  had,  at  that  time,  the  La  Fayette 
Guards,  a  company  of  infantry  highly  commended 
tor  drill  anil  discipline.  By  1843  or  '44  most  of  these 
military  organizations  had  disbanded. 

About  L85S  or '59  an  independent  company,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Joseph  Hervey,  known  as  the  "  Citi- 
zens Guard,"  was  organized,  largely  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the.  gentleman  afterwards  elected  comman- 
der, and  was  in  regular  drill-practice,  when  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  opened.  When  Company  "  K,"  of 
the  Fiftieth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers  went 
into  camp  at  Boxford,  this  independent  corps  per- 
formed escort  duty.  This  Company  K  was  recruited 
largely  from  this  town,  and  several  id'  the  recruits 
were  previously  members  of  the  Citizens  Guard.  On 
the  morning  in  August,  or  early  September,  before 
they  entered  camp,  a  public  testimonial,  in  the  form 
of  a  breakfast,  at  the  Town  Hall,  was  tendered  them 
There  was  a  reception,  at  a  later  day,  with  a  parade 
of  the  regiment  through  our  streets. 

Of  this  company  several  never  returned  to  the 
home  of  their  birth.    At  Baton  Rouge,  Island  No. 
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10,  and  at  other  points  near  the  broad  Mississip- 
pi, they  lie.  tar  from  their  friends  and  kindred.  Much 
indignation  was  felt  that  the  survivors,  while  returning 
from  their  service  of  nearly  a  year  in  the  defence  of 
their  country,  had  in  the  rude  provision  made  for  their 
journey  across  the  country,  only  coarse  box-care,  filthy 
from  use  in  the  transportation  of  cattle.  Many  of  the 
Georgetown  soldiers  were  prostrated  by  the  malarial 
influences  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  and  the  rough 
ride  still  further  reduced  their  strength,  so  that  sev- 
eral crossed  the  home  threshold,  but  to  die.  Others 
lived,  but  recovery  was  only  after  a  long  and  tedious 
illness. 

The  funeral  services  of  Spofford,  Pickett,  Sherburne 
and  others  followed  in  quick  succession.  With  C. 
W.  Tenney,  the  expressman,  S.  S.  Jeweit  and  others, 
it  seemed  for  a  time,  that  in  an  unfavorable  moment, 
they  also  would  be  swept  on  to  join  their  comrades. 
In  March,  1SG5,  Capt.  G.  W.  Boynton  visited  Louisi- 
ana, exhuming  the  bodies  of  his  son  George,  and 
comrades  R.  D.  Merrill  and  Amos  Spofford.  On  his 
return  a  joint  funeral  service  was  held  in  the*  Town 
Hall,  with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Chas.  Beecher,  from  the 
Scripture  which  refers  to  the  three  mighty  men,  who 
drew  the  water  from  the  well  at  Bethlehem,  for  David 
to  drink.  The  little  hamlet  at  "  Marlboro',"  sent 
five  of  its  young  men  to  an  early  grave  in  the  first 
years  of  the  war,  four  of  whom  were  of  this  company. 
The  names  of  Amos  G.  Dole,  Charles  A.  Spofford,  M. 
F.  Jewett,  R.  D.  Merrill  and  Leonard  Howe,  will 
ever  be  held  in  tender  remembrance.  The  first  town 
action  in  reference  to  the  War  was  on  April  HO,  1801. 
The  meeting  was  called  seven  days  earlier.  It  was 
voted  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  aid  enlistments,  and  further  voted,  a  commit- 
tee of  one  from  each  school  district,  to  see  what  sup- 
plies may  be  needed  by  volunteers  or  their  families. 

Many  of  the  recruits  in  Company  "  C,"  Nineteenth 
Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  were  from  this 
town. 

D.  Webster  Spofford,  of  Boxford,  now  a  resident  of 
the  town,  was  a  private  in  Company  "A,''  same  regi- 
ment, and  saw  four  years  of  service  in  this  hard- 
fighting  body  of  volunteers. 

The  first  death  in  the  service  from  Georgetown,  is 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Isaac  V.  Biukford,  of  Company 
A.,  Seventeenth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers, 
who  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  January  29,  J  862.  He 
enlisted  December  24,  186L 

The  Seventeenth  Company  Unattached  In  Ian  try  went 
into  camp  at  Readville,  in  August,  1864,  expecting  to 
do  service  in  the  forts  around  Washington.  This  com- 
pany was  afterwards  assigned  to  duty  in  Salem  har- 
bor. This  was  a  one  hundred-day  service,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  their  term  of  enlistment  many  of  the  men 
re-enlisted  for  one  yea)-.  John  G.  Barnes,  who  com- 
manded, had  served  as  captain  of  Company  "  K,"  Fif- 
tieth Regiment,  in  the  South  in  18C2-C3.  Many  "of 
this  unattached  company  were  from  Georgetown.  The 


Fourth  Regiment  of  Heavy  Artillery  had  several  meu 
from  this  town.  Several  of  our  musicians  belonging 
to  the  band  of  the  Seventeenth  Regiment  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers  were  also  from  this  place.  One  soldier, 
M.  W.  Follansbee,  suffered  in  Salisbury,  N.  O,  prison, 
and  returned  home  but  to  die.  Another,  Ariel  Pea- 
body,  was  a  prisoner  in  Andersonville.  A  few  were 
in  the  navy.  John  Spofford  and  Lewis  M.  Perley 
were  two  of  the  number.  More  than  two  hundred  in 
the  different  arms  of  the  service  enlisted  from  the 
town.  Memorial  day  was  first  observed  May  30, 
1867.  The  school  children  were  in  the  procession,  and 
for  many  years  afterwards,  the  Fire  Department  also 
joined  in  the  observance  of  the  day. 

In  1872-73  the  erection  of  a  soldiers'  monument 
began  to  be  discussed,  and  an  aged  lady  is  reported 
to  have  offered  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  as  a 
basis  of  subscriptions  for  the  purpose.  Finally  town 
action  was  taken,  and  after  much  earnest  and  per- 
haps acrimonious  debate,  the  locality  was  decided 
upon,  and  the  granite  memorial,  which  very  nearly 
occupies  the  site  of  the  "Old  Red  School-house," 
was  erected.  The  dedication  took  place  May  30,  1874, 
with  an  address  by  W.  H.  Cudwortb,  D.I).  Thou- 
sands of  spectators  were  present.  The  names  of  fifty 
soldiers,  dying  in  the  service,  are  inscribed  upon  it. 
The  entire  cost  was  about  thirty-five  hundred  dollars. 

Post  10S,  G.  A.  P.,  was  organized  August  18,  18G9, 
by  George  S.  Merrill,  of  Lawrence,  M;i*s.;  Count  L. 
B.  Schwabe  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  work. 
Charter  members  were  C.  0.  Noyes,  E.  P.  Wildes,  G. 
H.  Spofford,  J.  G.  Scales,  Solomon  Nelson,  Isaac 
Wilson,  R.  C.  Huso,  F.  M.  Edgell,  H.  N.  Harriman 
and  J.  O.  Berry.  The  Post  was  named  for  Everett 
Peabody,  of  Springfield,  a  son  of  W.  B.  O.  Peabody. 
Born  June,  1830,  he  graduated  at  Harvard  University, 
and  was  a  civil  and  railroad  engineer  at  the  West. 
While  colonel  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Missouri  Regiment, 
lie  was  killed  at  Pittsburgh  Landing,  April  0,  1802. 
The  Peabody  family  annually  remember  this  Post  by 
gifts  of  value. 

Past  Commanders,  0.  O.  Noyes,  F.  M.  Edgell,  J.  G. 
Scales,  10.  1'.  Wildes,  Cleveland  Gould,  H.  N.  Harri- 
man, Patrick  Cole,  W.  E.  Day,  Charles  Smith,  D.  N. 
Bridges,  C.  W.  Tenney;  present  Commander,  John 
Miinroe.  Other  officers  are  Walter  Brown,  Phimmcr 
Falls,  I.  S.  Dodge,  II.  N.  Harriman,  Allen  Robinson, 
Colonius  Morse,  R.  C.  Uuse,  M.D.;  chaplain,  Rev.  C. 
L.  Hubbard;  L.  O.  Wilson,  J.  F.  Harvey. 

Relief  Corps  No.  4  organized  April  2,  1883,  with 
Sarah  S.  Harriman,  Emma  M.  Howe,  Emily  A.  Wad- 
leigh,  Jane  T.  Merrill,  Naomi  C.  Dodge,  Susan  S, 
Biekford,  Lizzie  C.  Putnam  and  others,  charter  mem- 
bers. The  presidents  have  been  Susan  S.  Biekford, 
Sarah  S.  Harriman,  Emma  M.  Howe,  Lizzie  A.  Put- 
nam, Emily  A.  Wadleigh. 

General  Burnside  Camp,  No.  12,  S.  of  V.,  was  or- 
ganized December  1,  1881,  with  James  R.  Smith, 
captain;  relinquished  its  charter  in  1884. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 
GEORGETOWN — ( Continued) . 

THE  LATER  HISTORY  AND  CONCLUSION. 

Ix  the  general  history  of  the  town  there  were  but 
few  events  of  a  marked  character,  aside  from  the 
opening  of  railway  communication  with  Newburyport, 
Haverhill  and  Boston  direct  via  Danvers,  daring  the 
two  decades  from  1840  to  1860.  The  first  road  to  be 
opened  was  that  to  Newburyport,  about  1S49.  Pre- 
vious to  the  final  decision  to  run  this  line  where  it 
now  is,  a  movement  was  projected  in  1847  to  connect 
Newburyport  with  Haverhill,  nearer  the  Merrimac 
River,  passing  through  West  Newbury  and  East  Brad- 
ford, now  Groveland,  and  later  a  movement  to  connect 
with  the  Eastern  Railroad,  at  Rowley  instead  of  New- 
buryport. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  town,  when  but  few  voters  were 
present,  the  town's  proportion  of  the  "surplus  reve- 
nue," the  income  of  which  had  been  used  for  school 
purposes,  was  voted  in  aid  of  the  railroad.  At  a  later 
day  this  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  the  town  assets  was 
recorded  by  ciphers.  In  the  early  history  of  the  road 
two  accidents,  resulting  in  death,  occurred.  Both  of 
the  killed  were  citizens  of  this  town.  One  was  Ben- 
jamin Hilliard,  for  some  years  a  stage  driver  and  ex- 
pressman, who  was,  while  conductor,  crushed  beneath 
an  overturned  car,  July  10, 1851 ;  the  other  was  Leander 
Spofl'ord,  killed  September  7,  1853,  by  the  bursting  of 
the  boiler  of  the  locomotive  "  Baldpate,"  at  Grove- 
land. 

The  stage-coaches,  with  the  veterans  Pinkham  and 
Carter  as  the  presiding  genius  of  each,  one  of  them 
making  Lowell  and  Newburyport  the  termini,  had 
reached  the  acme  of  their  fame,  although  the  first- 
named  still  continued  his  Salem  and  Haverhill  jour- 
neys until  the  opening  of  the  Georgetown  and  Danvers 
Railroad,  in  October,  1854.  The  Haverhill  branch 
some  time  previously  had  been  opened  for  travel. 

I  reorge  Spofford,  an  expressman  between  this  town 
and  Boston,  was  appointed  the  first  ticket  agent,  find 
the  passenger  station  was  the  westerly  half  of  the 
building  at  the  east  of  Main  Street,  which  was  after- 
ward removed  to  the  site  of  the  present  station,  ami 
was  used  as  the  station  until  the  erection  of  the  pres- 
ent building.  The  easterly  part  of  the  original  depot 
remained,  and  is  now  the  freight  house. 

The  California  fever,  in  1849,  drew  a  number  of  tin; 
citizens  into  its  vortex.  Among  them  were  Messrs. 
Osgood,  Elliott,  Hosmer,  and  perhaps  others  at  the 
village,  and  the  brothers  .Marshall,  Nelson,  McLaugh- 
lin and  Follansbee,  from  South  Georgetown.  • 

In  the  early  part  of  this  period  the  Derry  Fair,  an 
assemblage  peculiar  to  some  localities,  was  in  active 
operation  in  this  town,  once  and  again.  The  Essex 
Agricultural  Society  held  here  its  earlier  annual  exhi- 
bitions, several  times  previous  to  1840,  and  again  in 
1841  or  1842,  and  not  again  until  1802,  when,  amidst 


the  throes  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  this  Society 
continued,  under  difficulties,  to  cany  forward  its 
chosen  work. 

The  temperance  movement  began  in  this  town  as 
early  as  1815,  and  was  continued  in  an  organized 
form,  as  the  New  Rowley  Temperance  Society  in 
1829,  with  a  large  membership  of  both  sexes,  and 
Rev.  Isaac  Braman,  president.  This  broadened  and 
deepened  until  the  Washingtonian  movement  stirred 
the  country.  That  in  its  turn  started  the  Cadets  of 
Temperance,  a  juvenile  body,  which  existed  here 
about  1 844 ,  and  the  Cold  Water  Army.  The  Band 
of  Hope  was  of  later  origin,  and  in  the  next  decade 
the  Good  Templars  were  active  for  a  time. 

The  Reform  Club  some  years  ago  did  good  service 
here,  and  Floral  Division,  Sons  of  Temperance,  al- 
though its  fortunes  have  varied,  still  exists,  with  a 
record  of  much  good  done. 

The  stores  during  the  period  named  did  a  thriv- 
ing business.  One  of  the  best  was  that  of  C.  G.  Tyler 
in  South  Georgetown,  who  was  a  skillful  buyer,  and 
whose  goods  were  in  great  variety.  This  building, 
now  the  shoe-factory  of  C.  G.  Baker,  has  had  as  gro- 
cers in  trade,  Leverett  S.  Crombie,  0.  11.  Adams,  and 
later  John  A.  Hoyt,  M.  N.  Boardman  and  T.  B. 
Masury, 

Moses  Carter  in  the  old  establishment,  previously 
kept  by  his  relatives  the  Bros.  Little,  did  a  large  busi- 
ness. He  made  a  purchase  at  one  time  of  one  hun- 
dred hogsheads  of  molasses  for  retail  trade,  an  article 
used  to  a  much  greater  extent  forty  years  ago  than  at 
present. 

Other  dealers  were  Jos.  P.  Stickney  in  the  Phenix 
Building.  George  Spofford,  J.  ( love  Bow,  and  laterNa- 
thaniel  Lambert,  were  all  in  the  old  store  which  stood 
near  where  Geo.  .1.  Tenney's  house  now  is.  Wieom 
Savory  and  William  Boynton  &  Sun  occupied  at 
different  times  a  building  further  westward,  since 
burned. 

The  names  of  Lake,  Hathaway,  Wilson,  Nelson, 
Tenney,  Haley,  one  can  recall  in  this  connection. 
William  E.  Wheeler,  on  North  Street,  is  one  of  the 
traders  of  to-day,  as  are  S.  T.  Poor,  Dennis  Donaghue 
and  M.  N,  Boardman.  As  a  druggist,  the  name  of 
Bateman  has  descended  from  father  to  son.  Win. 
B.  Dorman  had  the  corner  drug-store  in  Little's  Block 
(now  occupied  by  L.  If.  Bateman)  for  some  years,  He 
also  manufactured  colognes  and  other  articles  in 
variety.  The  telegraph-office  is  in  the  drug-store, 
with  Mr.  Bateman  as  operator. 

On  Jewett  Street,  at  Stiekney's  coiner,  the  father 
of  Joseph  1'.  Stickney  had  a  grocery  in  a  building 
Opposite  his  dwelling-house;  the  latter  is  now  the 
home  of  Daniel  Dawkins.  This  store  was  for  many 
years  quite  a  village  centre,  for  Warren  and  Jewett 
Street  residents. 

This  town  has  never  had  a  celebrity  for  special 
agricultural  work. 

Samuel  Little,  about  1854,  bought  the  Silas  Dole 
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estate,  including  the  ancient  Thurston  place,  and  at 
once  began  extensive  improvements,  lie  built  a 
barn  of  an  octagonal  form,  at  an  expense  of  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  dollars,  the  most  costly  at  the  time 
in  the  county,  and  expended,  it  is  thought,  in  varied 
work,  not  less  than  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Since  the 
decease  of  the  owner,  and  the  destruction  of  this  im- 
mense barn  by  fire,  in  July,  1SS5,  with  a  succession  of 
peculiar  events,  much  of  the  expense  incurred  has  to 
the  outward  appearance  become  wasted,  and  the 
stimulus  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  town  lost. 
Byfield  at  present  shows  a  spirit  of  advancement  and 
sustains  a  Farmers*  Club.  C.  W.  Nelson,  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Georgetown  Town  Farm,  is  president. 
They  meet  frequently  and  are  doing  a  good  work.  In 
harmony  with  this  work,  was  the  Village  Improvement 
Society  of  Georgetown,  which  existed  several  years 
ago,  accomplishing  as  its  work  an  improved  condi- 
tion of  Fast  Main  Street,  in  the  enclosed  square,  etc., 
and  the  building  of  several  sidewalks  in  different 
parts  of  the  town.  Deacon  Asa  Nelson  was  perhaps 
in  advance  of  any  other  farmer  at  one  time,  in  prac- 
tically encouraging  new  and  improved  farming. 
Marked  changes  in  methods  of  farming  are,  however, 
taking  place.  The  time  was  when  not  less  than  live 
hundred  Ions  of  salt-hay  was  carted  annually  from 
Byfield  and  Rowley,  for  use  in  this  town,  while  now, 
perhaps,  one  hundred  tons  would  be  the  entire 
amount.  Fight  silos  have  been  built,  and  ensilage 
is,  with  a  few,  a  popular  food  for  stock. 

Rev.  0.  S.  Butler,  of  this  town,  has  become  quite 
noted  for  his  public  advocacy  of  the  silo,  as  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  successful  farming. 

In  July.  1SG0,  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  took 
the  initiative,  it  is  believed,  among  the  kindred  socie- 
ties of  the  State,  in  suggesting  "Fairs"  for  the  sale 
and  exchange  of  farm  stock  and  other  products,  on  the 
English  system.  A  trial  day  was  had  in  Georgetown, 
and  what  is  now  Lincoln  Park,  was  alive  with  a 
practical  exhibit  of  the  working  of  the  mowing-ma- 
chine, then  a  new  invention.  The  result  was  very 
Unsatisfactory  in  the  use  of  the  machine,  as  the  grass 
was  wet,  and  the  whole  affair  was  an  experiment,  not 
again  repeated. 

The  two  lakes,  Rock  and  I'entucket,  just  on  the 
borders  of  the  "Corner"  village,  give  a  peculiar 
attractiveness  to  this  town,  that  it  seems  might  be 
made  of  advantage  to  the  future  growth  of  the  town. 

This  feature  in  the  natural  surroundings  of  George- 
town is  what  but  few  places  in  the  county  can  show, 
as  most  of  the  ponds  and  lakes  are  at  an  inconvenient 
distance  froin  the  village  centres.  Both  lakes  were  par- 
tially stocked  with  black  bass  some  ten  years  ago,  but 
with  indifferent  success.  Experienced  anglers  say  that 
on  the^ removal  of  the  prohibition  against  fishing, 
which  was  enforced  for  several  years,  the  "luck"  of 
former  times  has  never  returned.  Both  of  the  bodies 
of  water  are  very  pure.  Hock  nestles  at  the  foot  of 
gravelly  and  grassy  knolls,  and  I'entucket  for  nearly 
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one-fourth  of  a  mile,  has  on  Pond  Street  a  pebbly 
beach,  as  its  eastern  limit.  The  maximum  depth  is 
doubtless  in  Hock,  and  perhaps  forty  or  more  feet, 
while  Lake  Raynor  (although  within  the  limits  of 
Boxford,  with  South  Georgetown  so  near  at  hand 
as  to  be  practically  claimed  by  it  as  their  pond),  has 
at  one  point  at  least  seventy-two  feet,  depth  of  water. 
This  lake,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  has 
about  eighty  acres  area,  is  largely  fed  by  springs  and 
nearly  enclosed  by  upland;  has  a  pebbly  bottom  and 
water  clear  as  crystal. 

From  Baldpate  Hill  near  by,  with  its  four  hundred 
feet  altitude,  and  said  to  exceed  in  height  any  land 
between  it  and  the  "Blue  Hills"  of  Milton,  al- 
most exactly  south,  a  wide  extent  of  country  is  visi- 
ble; reaching  from  the  White  Mountain  district  on 
the  north  to  Bunker  Hill  Monument  at  the  south, 
old  ocean  and  Southeastern  Maine  on  the  east  to 
Mounts'  Wachusett  and  Holyoke  beyond  at  the  west. 
The  present  year,  Boston  and  New  York  capitalists 
have  had  in  contemplation  the  creeling  of  a  boarding 
house  or  private  residence  upon  the  summit,  at  some 
future  day. 

Little's  Grove,  a  part  of  the  Silas  Dole  farm,  situ- 
ated just  west  of  the  B.  &  M.  H.  R.,  was,  for  Boston 
parties  and  for  people  from  other  places,  a  popular 
picnic  resort,  from  about  1850  to  'GO.  The  citizens 
of  this  town  have  had  several  Fourth  of  .Inly  gath- 
erings in  this  Grove;  the  last  being  in  1858,  with 
music  by  Gilmore's  band.  A  fine  floral  procession 
by  the  public  schools,  was  arranged  and  partly  carried 
out,  but  a  torrent  of  rain  marred  the  beauty  of  the 
affair.  Abolition,  Comeouter  and  Moral  Reform  ga- 
therings, as  has  been  said,  frequently  met  here  on  Sun- 
days and  public  holidays.  In  August,  18f>4,  a  Know 
Nothing  Convention  attracted  many  ;  but  the  day  of 
days  was  October  10,  185(i,  when  the  "  Fremont  Mass 
Convention"  brought  together  the  masses,  who  formed 
a  procession  of  one  mile  or  more  in  length.  This  Con- 
vention was  attended  by  ten  thousand  persons.  All 
northern  and  eastern  Essex  were  well  represented. 

In  the  political  divisions  of  the  past,  this  parish 
was  largely  of  the  Federal  faith,  while  Old  Rowley 
had  many  Republicans.  The  Republicans, or  Jefferson 
party,  gradually  gained  in  numbers  in  New  Rowley, 
absorbing  the  attendants  at  the  Baptist  meeting-house. 
Anti-Masonry  was  not  organized,  although  wordy  en- 
counters were  frequent  with  Dr.  Mighill  and  others  of 
the  craft.  After  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  Democracy 
got  a  small  but  tenacious  foothold,  w  ith  Major  Paul 
Dole  as  an  active  partisan.  Harrison  and  the  Whig 
party,  however,  swept  the  town.  The  great  September 
mass  meeting  in  Boston,  in  1840,  was  never  forgotten 
by  the  participants.  Those  living  speak  of  it  now 
with  pride. 

The  Birney  party  had  a  few  disciples,  departing 
from  Garrison's  teachings  in  part.  These  were  mostly 
young  and  ardent  men.  H.  N.  and  his  brother  A.  B. 
Noyes  early  embraced  this  faith,  as  did  Asa  Nelson, 
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Jr.,  J.  P.  Coker,  Deacon  Moses  Merrill  and  others. 
In  1845,  the  Native  American  faith  was  accepted 
by  several,  and  the  Tocsin  read.  The  "Free  Soil" 
stir  of  1848  aroused  this  town,  and  the  third  party 
began  to  show  noticeable  strength.  Still  it  was  a 
Whig  town,  with  Colonel  John  Kimball  especially 
prominent.  The  State  "  Know  Nothing"  movement, 
as  elsewhere,  however,  left,  both  of  the  old  parties 
stranded. 

The  "  Republican"  party  of  1856  embraced  all  but 
half  a'  hundred  sturdy  Democrats,  as  J.  P.  Jones, 
Esq.,  the  brothers  J.  K.  and  W.  H.  Harriman,  Dr.  H. 
N.  Couch.  Seth  Hall  and  others;  and  a  few  voters 
still  firm  in  the  "Know  Nothing"  faith.  That  year, 
Hon.  Moses  Tenney,  who  had  been  in  the  Senate,  was 
elected  State  Treasurer,  and  continued  in  office  the 
constitutional  term,  until  1861.  The  Republicans 
were  the  powerful  majority  until  1864,  when  a  slight 
increase  of  their  opponents  began  to  be  seen  in  the 
McClellau  vote. 

The  Irish  strength  now  began  to  be  felt  as  a  new 
factor  on  the  Democratic  side,  and  continued  until 
the  Labor  Reform,  followed  by  the  Greenback  party, 
checked  the  rapid  Democratic  growth. 

The  Greenback  ideas  were  at  once  embraced  by 
Captain  Moses  Wright,  who,  as  an  abolitionist  and  a 
personal  friend  of  Garrison  and  all  the  early  reformers, 
remained  steadfast  to  the  faith.  He  died  suddenly, 
September  18,  1887,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years. 
At  the  last  anti-slavery  convention  ever  held  in 
this  town,  which  was  of  three  days'  continuance,  (Jap- 
tain  Wright  presided.  It  was  held  in  the  town  hall 
in  the  summer  of  I860,  and  was  addressed  by  J.  Ford 
Douglas,  C.  C.  Burleigh,  Reuiond,  of  Salem,  and 
others. 

Oak  Dell,  a  grove  in  South  Georgetown,  was  origi- 
nally opened,  for  a  Greenback  convention,  September 
8,  1881,  with  addresses  by  .1.  X.  Buffum,  of  Lynn, 
Win.  Weaver,  of  Nashua,  N.  II.,  and  several  others. 
July  4,  1882,  at  another  convention  of  this  party,  the 
fall  campaign  was  opened,  in  the  same  grove,  with  an 
address  by  R.  Moody  Boynton,  which  was  immediately 
em  ulated  110  a  key-note  by  the  press  of  the  country. 
This  party  lor  several  years,  had  in  this  town  a  large 
following  both  in  State  and  legislative  action,  but  of 
late  has  become  reduced  in  numbers. 

At  a  few  elections  in  recent  years,  some  members 
of  the  leading  parties  have,  on  personal  grounds, 
voted  independently,  and  the  result  lias  been  the 
partial  success  of  the  Democratic  ticket;  but,  on 
general  principles,  the  Republicans  are  still  in  the 
ascendant.  The  distinctive  temperance  vote  is  usually 
a  very  small  minority.  Besides  the  groves  already 
alluded  to  as  noted  for  public  occasions,  there  was 
held  in  1860  a  celebration  of  the  4th  of  .luly,  in  a 
grove  near  tlft  Paul  I.'illsbury  place  in  Byfield,  with 
Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher  as  orator,  and  also  a  series  of  re- 
igious  meetings  in  the  summer  of  1868,  in  a  grove 
on  Nelson  Street,  near  the  residence  of  Henry  E. 


Perley.  The  various  clergymen  of  the  town  con- 
ducted the  services. 

The  town-house,  begun  in  1855,  was  completed  the 
following  year  at  a  cost  of  twelve  thousand  dollars. 
The  cupola,  a  somewhat  unsightly  addition,  was  taken 
down  some  years  ago,  which  gave  an  improved  ap- 
pearance to  the  building.  The  engine-house  on  Mid- 
dle Street,  was  built  in  ] S75,  at  a  cost  including  fur- 
nishings, of  about  five  thousand  dollars.  In  this 
building  are  rooms  for  the  selectmen  and  the  fire  de- 
partment. Little's  Block,  at  the  corner  of  North  and 
West.  Main  Streets,  was  erected  by  a  stock  company 
in  1871,  at  a  cost  of  about  forty  thousand  dollars. 
This  elegant  structure  for  business  purposes,  has  its 
fourth  floor  exclusively  occupied  by  Protection1 
Lodge,  I.  0.  0.  F.  The  building  covers  the  site  of 
the  humble  store  arid  shoe-shop,  built  and  occupied 
by  the  brothers  Joseph  and  Benjamin  Little,  about 
seventy-five  years  ago.  The  Masonic  block,  a  wooden 
structure,  stood  near  the  site  where  the  business  block 
built  in  1886  stands, and  was  erected  in  1867.  Captain 
(  i.  W.  Boynton  was  a  large  owner  of  stock.  This  val- 
uable property  was  always  rented,  and  was  of  three  full 
stories,  besides  hall-room  above.  This  block  was  par- 
tially burned  iu  1874,  and  completely  destroyed  by 
the  fire  of  1885. 

The  skating  rink  on  Park  Street,  opposite  the  shoe 
factory  of  W.  M.  Brewster,  was  built,  in  1883,  removed 
in  1886  to  North  Street,  near  the  mills,  and  has  been 
converted  into  a  double  tenement  dwelling-house. 
Tt  is  understood  to  have  been  originally  the  property 
of  members  of  the  Georgetown  Cornet  Band.  This 
musical  organization,  with  E.  A.  Chaplin,  leader,  is 
the  successor  of  several  similarly  organized  bodies, 
but,  unlike  those  preceding  it,  shows  a  determination 
to  "  stick,"  and  reap  the  reward  due  to  energy  and 
perseverance.  Their  efficiency  is  recognized  beyond 
this  immediate  locality.  The  talent  of  several  of  the 
members  is  such  that  special  engagements  are  of  eon- 
stunt  occurrence. 

The  brick  blocks  of  four  and  five  stories,  with  the 
narrow  space  bet  ween  them  bridged,  of  which  the  one 
fronting  on  Main  Street  was  destroyed  in  the  tire  in 
1885,  were  built  in  1875.  Steam-power  in  the  Main 
Street  building  was  supplied  to  both.  These  blocks 
extended  from  Main,  nearly  to  the  corner  of  Bark  and 
Maple  Street. 

The  Bentueket  House,  as  it,  now  is,  was  built  and 
occupied  by  Col.  J.  B,  Savory  in  1825.  For  hotel  and 
boarding- purposes  it  was  first  erected,  and  has  so  con- 
tinued as  "  Savory's  tavern,"  and  under  its  present 
name,  to  this  day.  The  original  Brocklebank  house, 
afterwards  Pillsbury  tavern,  a  one-and-a-half  story 
structure,  was  removed  to  the  rear,  and  converted,  it 
is  thought,  into  the  "L."  Here  was  located  for  many 
years  the  Manufacturers  Hank,  into  the  vaultsof  which 
the  noted  bank  burglar,  "  Bristol  Bill,"  once  arranged 
to  enter,  but  was  deterred  from  his  design.  On  the 
second  floor  of  the  "  L"  is  the  hall,  which  has  been 
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known  at  various  times  as  Savory's,  Mechanics',  and 
Grand  Army  hall,  where,  for  many  years,  Panoramas, 
Indian  shows,  learned  pigs,  etc.,  were  exhibited,  ad 
infinitum.  This  hall  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Good  Templars  and  Sons  of  Temperance  for  a  long 
time.  > 

The  town  farm  was  bought  of  Thomas  Gage,  Esq., 
in  March,  1822,  and,  including  the  outlands,  cost 
three  thousand  dollars.  In  the  division  of  the  town, 
this  farm  was  included  within  the  limits  of  George- 
town. The  "pound,"' an  important  institution  in  early 
times,  was  voted  by  the  parish,  March,  1740.  Joseph 
Nelson  gave  the  land  to  ''set  the  pound  on.'' 
The  parish  were  to  have  it  for  the  purpose  as  "  long 
as  said  pound  shall  stand."  Estrays  were  common, 
and  early  colonial  action  was  intense  against  wan- 
dering swine,  goats,  asses  and  other  domestic  animals. 
The  pound-keeper's  office,  now  a  sinecure,  was,  until 
recently,  a  position  of  trust,  and  the  "  Field  driver" 
had  the  authority  of  an  English  beadle.  Personal 
piques  were  sometimes  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
field-driver,  and  the  frequent  result,  here  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  has  been  neighborhood  quarrels. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no  public  Hag- 
stalls,  or  "  Liberty  poles,"  in  town.  The  Everett  Pea- 
body  Post,  (I.  A.  It.,  have  recently  taken  such  action, 
that  the  national  flag  will  tloat  from  their  headquarters 
in  future  on  public  occasions.  One  in  the  square 
where  the  Soldier's  Monument  now  stands  was  blown 
down  in  a  violent  gale,  July  4,  18(57.  This  was  prob- 
ably set  about  1845.  There  have  also  been  one  or  two 
others  placed  in  front  of  one  of  the  early  engine  houses, 
which  stood  where  the  grocery  of  Dennis  Donaghue 
now  stands.  The  first  flag-staff  referred  to,  was  in 
front  of  the  Tenney  building,  now  the  resilience  of 
H.N.I  [arriman. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  this  building  were  kept  the 
first  machines  of  the  fire  department  of  that  town, 
viz.,  the  Watchman  and  Pentucket. 

The  annual  firemen's  parade,  forty-five  or  more 
years  ago,  was  always  qui) e  animated  and  enthusias- 
tic. The  engine-house  on  Main  Street,  just  above 
Little's  block,  was  removed  to  North  Street,  near  the 
Mills,  and  changed  into  a  tenement-house.  Another 
engine-house  on  Main,  very  near  Library  Street,  is 
now  owned  by  J.  E.  Bailey.  This,  for  about  twenty 
years,  was  occupied  by  Empire  or  No.  2  Company.  In 
1875,  Washington  No.  3  house  was  removed  to  South 
Georgetown.  For  some  years  from  lS'j.'i  or  before, 
Warren  Street  was  provide!  with  an  engine,  which 
was  then  known  as  No.  .1 ;  and  .North  Street  also, 
where  Erie  Company  No.  4  is  still  located  f  this  com- 
pany now  has  horses  ready  at  a  moment's  warning, 
and  has  reached,  it  is  conceded,  marked  efficiency, 
The  Pentucket  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  was  or- 
ganize! in  1872.  The  Steamer  No.  1  Company  was 
organized  in  18*75.  Two  or  three;  fall  parades,  with  a 
visiting  company,  have  been  held,  the  last  one  iii  Oc- 
tober, 1884. 


Since  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  the  first  fire 
which  occurred  was  March  4,  1840,  when  the  barn  of 
S.  P.Cheney  was  destroyed  by  lightning.  The  second 
was  the  house  of  Nath.  Sawyer,  in  1811  or '42,  then 
just  completed,  upon  (be  site  of  which   the  brick 
house  now  owned  by  L.  G.  Wilson  was  at  once  built. 
This  was  an  incendiary  fire,  and  was  set  by  John  Saw- 
yer, an  insane  person.  <  >n  the  night  following  the  4th 
of  July,  1S59  or  'tin,  there  was  a  partial  destruction  of 
the  stable  adjoining,  and  the  rear  portion  of  the  store 
building,  then  occupied  by  Nathaniel  Lambert's  gro- 
cery. The  Dunbar  Hotel,  which  is  now  the  residence 
of  1))-.  11.  C.  1 1  use,  was  in  great,  danger,  but  escaped 
harm.    The  next  lire  of  magnitude,  was  a  stable  on 
the  same  site,  Fast  morning,  some  eight  or  nine  years 
later.    The  building  and  several  horses  were  bin  ned. 
October  2(i,  1874,  a  lire  occurred  in  the  stable  of  G.  J. 
Tenney,  soon  became  uncontrollable,  and  raged  from 
seven  ill  the  morning  until  about  noon,  destroying 
properly  to  the  value  of  about  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.     It  was  only  by  aid  from  other  places  thai 
the  (ire  was  stayed.    The  residence  and  shoe-factory 
of  G.  J. Tenney,  wit  h  the  store  building  in  danger  in  the 
former  lire,  were  entirely  consumed,  Stables  and  other 
store  buildings,  tin*  old  Boyntou  among  them,  met  the 
common  fate,  and  only  held  in  check  at  ihe  Masonic 
Block  and  Pentucket  I  louse  on  the  one  side,  and,  as 
before,  the  present  Dr.  Huse  house  on  the  other.  The 
fourth  and  latest  lire  in  that  same  locality,  was  on  the 
night  following  December  25,1885.    Two  members 
of  the  Steamer  Company,  Messrs.  Chase  and  lllsley, 
met  their  sad  fate  at  the  outset,  the  brick  wall  of 
Adams  Block  falling,  and  crushing  them  instantly, 
and  injuring  several  others,  one  of  whom  was  E,  A. 
Yeaton,  who  was  after  a  time  restored  to  health, 
while  another,  *  '.  M.  ( 'lark,  a  member  of  Empire  Com- 
pany, died  alter  amputation  and  weeks  of  suffering. 
This  calamity  was  followed  by  a  conflagration  much 
exceeding  the  former,  twelve  years  before.    The  fine 
brick  residence  of  G.  .1.  Tenney  went  in  a  moment, 
after  the  burning  of  the   Main  Street  business  block, 
which  had  (he  Banks,   National  and  Savings,  Post 
Ollice,  law  office  of  W.  A.  Butler  aud  boot  and  shoe 
factories  of  A.  P.  Noyes  and  G.  J.  Tenney.  Steam 
power,  supplying  the  Brewster  block  on  the  rear,  was 
also  destroyed.    Again  the  Dr.  Huse  residence  was 
the  terminus  eastward,  and  the    Pentucket  House 
westward.    This  lire  exceeded  in  loss  the  former.  In 
August,  1882,  the  buildings  of  Amos  Ridley,  on  An- 
dover  Street,  were  burned  from  lightning.  Other  fires 
have  been  mostly  of  barns  and  out-buildings. 

The  opening  of  Tenney's  field,  now  Lincoln  Park, 
for  the  erection  of  houses,  was  in  1868.  At  about  that 
period,  and  a  few  years  later,  Nelson  Avenue  was  ex- 
tended ami  other  streets  opened.  Since  1880  nothing 
of  special  note  in  town  enlargement  has  been 
attempted. 

The  Georgetown  Savings  Bank  was  incorporated  in 
1868,  with  J.  P.  Jones,  president,  and  W.  H.  Harriman, 
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treasurer.  The  oflice  was  at  Harriman's  drug  store, 
on  Central  Street,  which  is  now  owned  by  G.  L.  Met- 
calf.  Jl  was  removed  about  ten  years  later  to  the  'Pen- 
ney Block,  on  .Main  Street.  <  >.  B.  Tenney,  Esq.,  elected 
treasurer,  who  is  still  in  office.  Mr.  Tenney  is  also  Trial 
Justice,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Sen- 
ate, a  special  commissioner  for  Essex  County,  and  was 
for  many  years  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town.  The 
Georgetown  National  Bank  has  been  in  existence  some 
fourteen  or  more  years.  It  had  originally  a  capital 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  with  H.  P.  Chaplin 
as  president,  and  George  H.  Carlton,  cashier.  Lewis 
II.  Giles  is  cashier  at  present.  Both  of  these  institu- 
tions found  quarters  in  Little's  Block  after  they  were 
burned  out  in  the  late  tire,  and  are  now  in  Union  Block. 

Of  the  fraternal  societies  the  Free  Masons  are  first, 
in  point  of  seniority.  The  petition  of  thirty-four 
craftsmen  was  approved,  and  a  Dispensation  granted 
April  5,  1Si!7,  to  constitute  a  lodge.  This  was  signed 
by  C.  C.  Dame,  then  Grand  Master,  whose  name  the 
lodge  afterward  assumed.  The  first  officers  were 
elected  April  15,  I8(!7,  at  a  meeting  in  Empire  .Hall. 
December  26th  of  the  same  year  the  Masonic  building 
and  elegant  lodge-rooms  having  been  completed,  the 
lodge  was  constituted,  the  officers  installed  and  the  hall 
dedicated.  Among  the  members  occupying  the  chair, 
have  been  Stephen  Osgood,  Sherman  Nelson,  H.  N. 
Harriman,  G.  II.  Tenney.  Isaac  Wilson,  W.  A.  Harn- 
den,  E.  A.  Chaplin,  M.  F.  Carter,  and  others. 

The  headquarters  of  the  earlier  Masons,  sixty  years 
ago,  was  at  the  old  Spofford  homestead  on  Andover 
Street.  Twice  Charles  C.  Dame  Lodge,  because  ol 
being  burned  out,  found  in  the  hall  of  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows a  jdace  for  meeting.  During  Christmas  week, 
1870,  this  fraternity  had  a  very  successful  Fair. 

Protection  Lodge.  I.  0.  of  O.  I''.,  was  instituted  Oc- 
tober 7,  1808,  by  Levi  F.  Warren,  Grand  Master  ol 
Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  with  Paul  R.  Picker- 
ing, X.  G.  Most  of  the  earlier  members  had  been 
previously  connected  with  the  order  in  Newburyport. 
Since  the  founding,  the  brothers  elected  to  the  position 
of  N.  ( i.  have  been  \\  .  11.  1  larriman,  J 08.  10.  Bailey, 
l>.  1-:.  Moullon,  .1.  1'.  Stiekney,  .1.  G.  Scales,  II.  L 
Perkins,  E.  S.  Daniels,  G  II.  Carletou,  W.  E.IUsley, 
Fred.  M.  Edgcll,  M.  D.  Chase,  I'erley  Bunker,  John 
Munroe,  H.  A.  P.ixby,  W.  G.  Wadloigh,  1.  S.  C. 
Perky,  G.  IS.  Dawkins  (Groveland)  S.  R.  White. 
Henry  Hi! Hard,  J,  H.  Scates,  G.  L.  Metcalf,  J.  T. 
Jackson,  A.  B.  Hull,  B.  A.  Hilliard,  W.  S.  Symonds, 
Clarence  Stetson  (Groveland),  Charles  H.  Pingree. 
Present  term,  G.  L.  Mighill.  They  occupy  an  elegant 
hall  in  Little's  (Mock,  with  the  furnishings  and  all  the 
surroundings  in  perfect  completeness.  This  hall  was 
dedicated  November  IS,  1871,  by  the  Grand  Master,  A. 
B. Plympton.  The  number  of  charter  members,  nine- 
teen. Present  number,  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 
This  lodge ^iad  a  successful  Fair  the  last  week  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1*74.  A  Rebekah  Degree  Lodge  existed  atone 
time. 


Good  Will  Assembly,  2221)  K.  of  L.,  was  organized 
in  Grand  Army  Hall,  September  1.3,  1.882,  by  A.  A. 
Carlton,  of  Lynn,  now  of  the  General  Executive 
Board  of  the  Order,  with  thirteen  charier  members. 
This  order  has  had  as  meeting-places,  I  be  ball  where 
they  were  organized;  also  Empire  Hall,  a  ball  in 
Masonic  building,  where  they  were  burned  out  in 
1885,  and  have  met  frequently  in  Town  Hall.  At 
present  they  have  rooms  in  Union  Block. 

The  latest  secret  order  of  the  town  is  the  A.  0.  of 
U.  W.,  organized  by  Clarence  E.  Embree,  and  insti- 
tuted December  2<>,  1886.  Present  officers  are  P.  M. 
W.,  S.  T.  Pcakes  ;  M.  W.,S.  K.  White.  Other  posi- 
tions are  held  by  W.  Urquhart,  F.  V.  Noyes,  A.  B. 
Comins,  E.  S.  Daniels,  F.  M.  Viuing,  L.  H.  Giles,  A. 
C  Hall,  M.  L.  Hoyt,  L.  F.  Carter,  T.  F.  Hill,  and  M. 
N.  Boardman. 

One  or  two  oilier  organizations  of  a  local  character 
have  existed  here  in  the  past,  and  perhaps  do  at 
present.  At  the  outset  ol'  the  organization  of  Patrons 
of  Husbandry,  when  there  were  but  live  ( ! ranges  in 
existence — two  in  New  York  State,  two  in  Illinois 
and  one  in  Washington,  D.  C. — the  writer  labored  to 
start  a  Grange  in  this  town.  He  entered  into  corres- 
pondence with  an  officer  id' the  National  Grange  (just 
organized)  then  living  in  Ansonia,  X.  Y .,  and  hoped  to 
awaken  an  interest  here,  but  could  not  arouse  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  founding  officers  visiting  us. 

Among  I  be  officers  of  the  town,  one  or  two  names 
havespecial  prominence.  I  me  is  thai  of  Sherman  Nel- 
son, who  for  nearly  twenty  years  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen.  Another,  which  may  have  been 
already  stated,  is  that  of  J.  F.  Jones,  Esq.,  for  years 
deeply  interested  in  the  schools  and  prominent  on  the 
school  committee;  and  still  another  to  be  named  in 
this  connection  is  Gorham  P.  Tenney,  who,  as  visit- 
ing committee,  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  town. 

The  first,  election  of  town  officers  was  April  28, 
1838.  Robert  Savory  was  elected  moderator;  George 
Foote,  town  clerk;  John  A.  Lovcring,  Sewall  Spof- 

Ibrd  and  0,  1  >.  TeiUlpy,  selectmen  and  assessors; 
James  Peabody,  Moses  Thtirlow  and  .Jeremiah  Clark", 
overseers  ol' the  poor;  Robert  Savory,  Moody  Cheney 
and  Charles  Boyufon,  constables;  Benjamin  Winter, 
treasurer  ami  collector;  Joseph  Little,  John  lb  Sa- 
vory and  Amos  J.  Tenney,  firewardens;  Rev.  Isaac 
Braman,  Rev.  John  Burden  and  Moody  Cheney, 
school  committee.  George  Foote's  term  of  office  as 
town  clerk  was  until  1841;  J.  1'.  Stiekney,  1.841-45; 
H.  N.  Noyes,  1845-47;  Thomas  A.  Merrill,  1847-49; 
J.  P.  Jones,  18-19-50;  L.  S.  Crombie,  1850-51,  and 
died  in  office;  ctis  Thompson,  pro  (em.,  1851;  L.  H. 
Bateman,  1852-55;  J.  F.  Stiekney,  1855-59;  G.  G. 
Tyler,  1859-60,  and  died  in  office;  Chaplin  G  Tyler, 
pro  /rw.,  I..860;  C.  E.  Jewett,  18(50-71  ;  O.  P..  Tenney, 
1871-7:;,  and  resigned  the  oflice;  J.  E.  Bailey,  1873- 
70;  Fred.  M.  Edged,  187(1-77,  and  died  in  office;  II. 
N.  Harriman,  pro  tan.,  I877-7S  ;  J.  E.  Kailey,  1878- 
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84;  H.  N.  Harrimau,  1SS4,  and  also  present  incum- 
bent. 

The  post-office  in  Georgetown,  formerly  called 
"New  Rowley  Post-office,"  was  established  in  1824, 
with  Benjamin  Little  as  postmaster,  who  continued  to 
formally  discharge  the  duties  in  the  old  corner  gro- 
cer)' until  his  death,  in  1851.  The  original  case  of 
boxes  is  now  preserved  in  the  gallery  of  Peabody  Li- 
brary. J.  P.  Stiekney,  who  for  some  time  had  per- 
formed the  principal  work,  with  the  office  in  his  store 
at  Little  &  Noyes'  shoe  factory,  was  his  successor. 
Samuel  Wilson,  who  lived  in  the  house  now  G.  L. 
Metcalf's,  was  the  next  incumbent,  with  the  office  in 
what  is  now  the  store.  This  was  during  the  Pierce 
administration.  Captain  Joseph  Hervey  was  the 
official  for  a  time,  during  Tierce's  term,  in  the  corner 
grocery.  Luring  Buchanan's  term,  J.  P.  Jones,  Esq., 
was  the  official,  with  his  brother  Cyrus  as  clerk.  The 
election  of  Lincoln  placed  Richard  Tenncy,  Esq..  in 
the  office  and  in  a  building  which  was  located  in  what 
is  now  the  yard  of  the  Memorial  Church.  The  erec- 
tion of  the  church  caused  the  removal  of  this,  build- 
ing to  North  Street,  filling  a  spot  now  covered  by  the 
extreme  northerly  end  of  Little's  Block.  Here  C.  E. 
Jewett  for  a  time  had  the  office  on  the  lower  tloor, 
and  with  Johnson  as  President,  C.  W.  Tenney  assum- 
ed the  duties.  Dr.  R.  C.  Huse  rented  the  upper  floor 
on  his  settlement  as  physician  in  town.  The  next 
incumbent  was  Rev.  0.  S.  Butler,  holding  the  office 
for  sixteen  years  and  more,  or  during  the  Grant, 
Hayes,  Garfield  and  Arthur  terms.  The  location  of 
the  office  under  the  care  of  this  official  was  in  several 
places,  twice  at  least  in  different  parts  of  Masonic 
Block,  and  after  the  1S74  fire  temporarily  in  the  Pen- 
tucket  House.  During  several  later  years  a  conve- 
nient room  in  the  Tenney  Block  on  Main  Street  was 
provided,  which  continued  as  the  office  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  present  official,  S.  A.  Donoghue, 
until  burned  out  in  the  late  fire.  The  office  was  then 
hastily  set  up  in  the  grocery  of  Dennis  Donaghue, 
and  from  there  removed  to  the  room  of  the  express- 
man, C.  YV.  Tenney,  and  but  recently  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  new  (Union)  block. 

Of  the  professions,  and  partially  allied  thereto,  the 
ministers  have  been  already  named.  Jeremiah  Pus- 
sell,  from  New  Hampshire,  was  the  first  lawyer.  He 
built  and  occupied  what  is  now  the  Memorial  parson- 
age. J.  P.  Jones,  who  began  practice  about  1842  or 
'43,  was  also  from  New  Hampshire.  He  married  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Nelson,  and  resides 
in  the  old  Nelson  home.  His  eldest  son,  Boyd  B.,  now 
of  Haverhill,  resided  in  town  for  some  years  after  his 
marriage.  The  office  of  father  and  son  is  i*u  Haver- 
hill. Benjamin  Poole  had  an  office  in  town  some  forty 
years  ago.  \V.  A.  Butler,  son  of  the  late  postmaster, 
who  studied  at  Boston  University,  also  practices  here. 

Ok  physicians,  besides  the  Spollbrds — father  and 
son — and  David  Mighill,  already  named,  there  have 
been  Stephen  Mighill,  who  had  at  one  time  an  office 
54  \ 


on  the  second  floor  of  the  South  Georgetown  grocery, 
afterwards  removed  to  Boston ;  William  Cogswell, 
now  of  Haverhill;  George  Moody,  on  Elm  Street; 
H.  N.  Cmich,  on  North  Street  (at  one  time  taught 
the  winter  school  in  South  Georgetown);  Dr. 
Grosvenor,  on  Main  Street;  Martin  Root,  in  By- 
field;  De  Wolf,  with  an  office  in  the  Baptist  parson- 
age, who  went  West;  Spalding,  now  located  near 
Boston,  and  Drs.  R.  C.  Huse  and  P.  B.  Root,  the  two 
last-named  having  been  in  practice  here  since  1866. 
Others  in  the  past  were  Rogers,  Braman  and  Perley. 

The  only  practitioners  of  dentistry  ever  permanent- 
ly settled  in  town  were  Dr.  Reed,  about  185G,  for  a 
short  time,  and  Thomas  Whittle,  who  removed  here 
from  Ipswich  several  years  ago,  and  is  regarded  as 
very  successful  in  his  profession.  Dr.  Howard,  how- 
ever, has  for  a  long  time  resided  in  town,  but  has  an 
office  in  Haverhill. 

Photography  was  for  ten  years  or  more  the  partial 
employment  of  W.  H.  Harriinan,  on  Central  Street,  in 
the  rooms  of  his  residence,  now  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Hoyt,  About  1872  or  '73  S.  C.  Reed,  of  Newbury- 
port,  an  artist  of  genius,  took  the  rooms  of  Mr.  Har- 
riinan, and  resided  here  for  two  or  three  years.  The 
first  daguerreotypes  ever  taken  in  town  were  by  a 
Mr.  Atwood,  brother  of  Mrs.  David  Haskell.  This 
was  in  the  autumn  ami  early  winter  of  1847,  in  (he 
house  of  T.  J.  Elliott,  and  in  the  room  at  the  corner 
of  Centra,l  and  Main  Streets.  It  is  very  easy  to  recall 
the  mystery  that  most  felt  at  the  report  of  this  new 
discovery,  and  the  peculiar  solemnity  experienced  in 
sitting  for  a  picture 

If  space  permitted,  some  reference  to  the  changes 
in  country  life  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  country  home 
generally,  might  be  of  interest. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  cook-stove  used  in  town  was 
in  1815,  and  in  the  house  of  Thomas  Nelson,  formerly 
the  Perkins  house,  near  Lake  Raynor.  This  was  of 
the  old  James  pattern,  and  manufactured  in  New  York 
State.  John  Wood,  who  lived  in  James  Gordon's 
house,  near  the  mills,  was  the  next  to  buy  this  help 
in  the  farmer's  kitchen.  Much  fear  had  been  felt  that 
the  fuel  supply  would  fail,  from  the  great  consump- 
tion of  wood  in  the  New  England  States,  as  popula- 
tion increased,  and  this  invention,  greatly  lessening 
the  quantity  needed,  was  by  many  at  once  taken  ad- 
vantage of.  The  discovery  of  peat  early  in  the  cen- 
tury, for  use  as  fuel,  was  much  appreciated,  and  was 
constantly  used  in  many  families. 

The  first  carpet  ever  brought  into  the  town  was  of 
English  make  ;  was  bought  by  Deacon  Solomon  Nel- 
son and  wife  in  1810,  they  taking  a  special  journey  to 
Boston  for  the  purpose.  This  carpet  is  still  in  use  and 
in  good  condition.  Those  journeys  by  horse  and 
chaise  to  Boston,  and  on  visits  in  New  Hampshire, 
were  not  then  considered  at  all  wearisome  by  those 
making  them.  In  1804,  the  partiesjust  named,  accom- 
panied by  friends  from  Spofford's  Hill,  journeyed  with 
horse  and  chaise  to  the  springs  at  Saratoga,  then  just 
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becoming  known.  At  many  of  the  stopping-places  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  they  found  relatives 
of  their  own  or  other  Rowley  families,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance was  easily  made. 

As  we  are  about  closing  this  sketch,  ivc  will  refer 
briefly  to  a  few  special  agricultural  features,  and  nat- 
ural productions  of  the  town. 

Apples  and  pears  were  formerly  largely  grown 
here.  A  few  of  those  original  fruit-trees  still  remain. 
Their  vigorous  growth  marks  a  century  from  the  seed. 
The  temperance  reform  of  fifty  years  ago  checked 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  cider,  and  the  old  trees 
which  had  borne  abundant  crops  of  natural  fruit,  were 
levelled  to  the  ground.  Every  farmer,  in  former  days, 
stored  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  barrels  of  cider,  and 
some  also  manufactured  many  barrels  of  perry.  One 
hundred  barrels  of  winter  pears  have  annually  been 
grown  on  a  single  farm  on  Nelson  Street.  There  were 
not  less  than  a  dozen  cider-mills  in  town. 

Of  forest  trees  of  special  size  there  are  several  in 
town  worthy  of  mention.  The  Pickett  Elm  on  And- 
over  Street,  and  the  Chaplin  or  Shute  Elm  on  Nelson 
Street,  must  have  attained  some  growth  at  the  first 
settlement  of  the  town.  Of  the  last  named,  Mrs. 
Huldali  Harriman,  whose  memory  went  back  to  about 
1750,  frequently  said  that  it  was  as  huge  in  her  child- 
hood, as  in  the  last  years  of  her  life.  There  is  a  but- 
tonwood,  on  Nelson  Street,  in  front  of  the  site  of  the 
old  Nelson  house,  which  was  planted  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  years  ago  by  David,  the  great-grand- 
father of  Sherman  Nelson.  At  Henry  E.  Perley's 
there  are  two  immense  pasture  oaks  well  worthy  of 
note.  There  are  trees  near  Humphrey  Nelson's  said 
to  have  been  set  by  Rev.  Mr.  Chandler,  and  a  very 
large  elm  in  front  of  the  house  of  Mrs.  Sylvanus  Mer- 
rill, known  as  the  Searl  elm. 

Some  sections  of  the  town,  and  especially  South 
Georgetown,  are  rich  in  botanical  treasures.  At  the 
last  field  meeting  of  the  Essex  Institute,  held  in  this 
town,  which  was  at  Oak  Dell,  June  17,1888,  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Horner,  a  resident  of  this  town,  and  favorably  known 
to  students  of  nature  throughout  the  State  as  an  en- 
llutsia-tic  botanist,  said  that  mure  than  three  hundred 
species  of  plants  had  been  collected  by  her  in  that 
locality  alone. 

A  brief  mention  of  several  persons  who  are  natives 
of  Georgetown,  in  addition  to  those  previously  named, 
having  more  than  local  celebrity,  would  not  be  amiss. 

Mrs.  A.  \V.  H.  Howard  is  a  regular  or  occasional 
contributor  to  the  press  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  She  and  her  sister,  Miss  Sarah  E. 
Horner,  have  been  unwavering  advocates  for  woman 
suffrage  for  years,  and  have  invariably  voted  for  school 
committee  at  the  March  meeting,  since  the  suffrage 
was  extended  to  women. 

The  Searl  and  Merrill  families,  in  the  village  of 
"Marlboro',"  gave  to  the  Baptist  and  Congregational 
ministry,  early  in  the  present  century,  six  of  their 
sons — three  from  each  family. 


George  Peabody  Russell,  a  native  of  the  town,  was 
a  favorite  nephew  of  the  banker  George  Peabody. 
He  resides  in  England,  and  has,  it  has  been  reported, 
a  home  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  was  bequeathed  a 
large  fortune  by  his  uncle,  and  was  appointed  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Southern  Educational  Fund.  This 
mention  of  Mr.  Peabody  recalls  the  famous  public  re- 
ception given  to  him  at  the  old  meeting-house  in  April, 
18G7,  when,  seemingly,  the  entire  population  of  the 
town  were  present  with  their  cordial  greetings.  Old 
and  young  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  none  more  so  than  Mr.  Peabody  himself. 
J.  P.  Jones,  Esq.,  gave  the  address  of  welcome,  and 
Hon.  O.  B.  Tenney  was  master  of  ceremonies  and  in- 
troduced the  people  to  the  honored  guest. 

Augustus  M.  Cheney,  of  Byf'ield,  is  connected  with 
a  leading  publishing  house  in  the  West.  He  has  re- 
cently visited  the  old  homestead  on  Jackman  Street. 

Mrs.  Lavinia  Spofford  Weston,  having  considerable 
local  fame  as  a  poetess,  was  born  in  the  last  month  of 
the  last  century.  Is  actively  engaged  in  composition, 
equaling  in  vigor  the  production  of  her  early  years. 

Milton  P.  Braman,  D.D.,  a  prominent  theologian 
and  a  close  student  of  history,  the  son  of  Rev.  Isaac 
Braman,  was  a  clergyman  in  Danvers  many  years. 
To  alleviate  the  infirmities  of  her  husband  in  his  loss 
of  sight  and  declining  age,  Mrs.  Braman,  whose 
maiden-name  was  Parker,  and  horn,  as  was  her  hus- 
band, on  Andover  Street,  acquired,  after  she  had 
reached  her  seventieth  year,  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language  to  read  it  to  him  with  readiness 
and  appreeiatingly. 

Lyman  G.  Elliott  is  a  lawyer  in  California,  who  is 
highly  esteemed  as  a  citizen  in  his  adopted  State,  and 
has  achieved  success  in  his  chosen  profession. 

In  recent  years  several  teachers  of  prominence  have 
gone  out  from  this  town.  F.  E.  Merrill,  now  of  Utah, 
was  lately  nominated  as  superintendent  of  schools  for 
the  Territory.  B.  H.  Weston  recently  had  charge  of  an 
Indian  school  in  the  West,  and  was  at  one  time  prin- 
cipal of  Atkinson  Academy.  B.  C.  Noyes  has  been 
for  many  j  ears  principal  of  the  high  school  in  Dayton, 
Ohio.  N.  Marshman  Ilazen  is  prominently  connected 
with  tin',  publishing-house  of  the  Appletons.  As  a 
romantic  adventurer,  Nathaniel  Savory,  said  to  have 
been  born  in  the  lately  demolished  "  Brook  house"  on 
Thurlow  Street,  achieved  a  fame  that  but  few  Ameri- 
cans ever  equaled.  His  career  as  an  island  king, 
and  his  projected  confederacy  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
make  a  unique  chapter  in  a  sailor's  life. 

As  we  have  already  given  the  list  of  the  first  officers 
of  the  town,  we  will  here  record  the  names  of  those 
who  are  at  present  in  office,  at  the  close  of  its  first 
half-century:  Moderator,  0.  B.  Tenney ;  Town  Clerk, 
II.  N.  Harriman;  Selectmen  and  Assessors,  J.  E. 
Bailey,  James  Donavan,  C.  E.  Tyler;  Treasurer  and 
Collector,  J.  E.  Bailey;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  John 
A.  Hoyt,  James  Donavan,  A.  A.  Howe  ;  School  Com- 
mittee, G.  D.  Tenney,  O.  S.  Butler,  D.  D.  Marsh; 
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Constables,  D.  M.  Bridges,  A.  B.  Hull,  Leon  S.  Gif- 
ford,  Frank  Riley,  C.  W.  Nelson,  S.  S.  Hardy. 

The  half-centennial  of  this  town  and  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  John  Spofford 
with  the  Rowley  emigrants,  can  eaeh  with  propriety  be 
celebrated  next  year  by  the  Spofford  family  at  their 
proposed  gathering,  so  prominent  as  the  family  have 
been  in  the  early  history  of  the  town,  and  the  fore- 
going historical  sketch,  wjtten  just  at  this  time, 
.seems  to  be  appropriate  and  in  harmony  with  this 
event. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


REV.  ISAAC  KRAM  AN.1 

Rev.  Isaac  Braman  was  born  of  God-fearing  par- 
ents in  Xorton,  Bristol  County,  Mass.,  July  5,  1770. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age.  J  Ie 
always  dwelt  with  peculiar  satisfaction  uppn  the  fact 
that  his  mother  continued  family  worship  as  long  as 
her  children  remained  with  her,  and  he  often  ex- 
pressed gratitude  to  that  Providence  that,  upon  their 
separation  after  her  second  marriage,  cast  his  lot  in  a 
family  where  the  voice  of  daily  prayer  was  heard. 

The  date  of  his  birth,  being  but  five  years  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  his  memory 
was  full  of  the  struggles  and  hardships  preceding 
and  following  this  contest,  of  which  he  gave  many 
interesting  anecdotes  in  his  jubilee  sermon.  He  had 
a  great  desire,  in  early  life,  for  a  collegiate  education, 
but,  his  guardian  refusing,  the  matter  was  deferred. 
At  length  he  says,  "I  was  determined  to  break 
through  all  obstacles,  and  accomplish  my  object.  I 
commenced  my  studies  near  the  close  of  my  eigh- 
teenth year,  entered  Harvard  University  in  the  year 
1790,  graduated  in  1794,  being,  of  course,  twenty-lour 
years  old."  Mr.  Braman's  modesty  prevented  any 
allusion  to  his  scholarship  and  social  standing  which 
were  so  remarkable  that  the  senior  class  considered  it 
an  honor  to  associate  with  him  while  he  was  still  a 
junior. 

•'  Having,  with  prayerful  consideration,"  continued 
Mr.  Braman,  in  his  jubilee  discourse,  "chosen  the 
Gospel  ministry  for  my  profession,  though  sensible  of 
great  unworthiness,  I  did  not  long  neglect  to  seek  a 
place  where  I  might  study  to  prepare  myself  for  the 
work.  It  is  doubtless  known  to  most  of  my  hearers 
that  there  were  no  theological  institutions,  at  that 
day.  in  which  young  men  might  be  educated  for  the 
ministry.  Those  who  sought  the  employment  were 
necessitated  to  put  themselves  under  the  tuition  of 
some  individual  minister  for  the  purpose.  There  were 
several  clergymen  in  the  vicinity  of  my  residence, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  pupils.  But  there 
was  no  small  difficulty  in  making  a  choice,  iconic 
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were  called  Hopkinsians,  some  Calvinists,  some  mod- 
erate Calvinists  and  some  Arminiaus.  Between  the 
last  two  of  these,  moderate  Calvinists  and  Arminians, 
there  was  no  essential  difference.  They  both  held 
that  men  were  to  be  saved  by  their  virtuous  deeds 
without  any  radical  change  except  what  they  could 
effect  in  their  own  strength.  The  other  two  sects — 
Hopkinsians  and  real  Calvinists — held  to  what  are 
called  the  doctrines  of  grace,  though  there  were  some 
shades  of  difference  in  their  manner  of  explaining 
them.  But  against  Hopkinsianism  there  was  a  strong 
prejudice  ....  I  freely  confess  that  I  partook  of 
the  prejudices  of  the  time  and  place  in  which  I  lived, 
though  I  am  now  convinced  that  the  more  intelligent 
part  of  the  Hopkinsian  order  understood  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  as  well  as  did  the  most  who  op- 
posed them." 

These  are  noble  words  of  strength  and  liberality. 
"In  memory's  sunset  air,"  the  points  over  which 
there  had  been  such  angry  contention,  seemed  to  the 
good  old  man  only  the  "prejudices  of  the  time  and 
place"  in  which  he  lived.  "  I  did  not,"  Mr.  Braman 
continued,  "study  with  a  Hopkinsian,  but  with  sev- 
eral distinguished  men  who  did  not  harmonize  in  all 
things  with  that  denomination." 

Mr.  Braman  was  ordained  and  married  the  same 
year,  in  Georgetown,  June  7,  1797,  in  a  new  meeting- 
house, which  had  the  honor,  before  it  was  finished,  of 
a  dedication  sermon  by  the  great  Whitefield,  from  the 
text,  "  The  glory  of  the  Lord  hath  filled  the  house  of 
the  Lord."  1  Kings  8  :  11.  It  was  delivered  less  than 
a  month  before  his  death  at  Newburyport.  It  was 
probably  one  of  his  latest  efforts,  and  singularly 
enough  it  was  pleached  the  very  year  the  future  pas- 
tor was  bom.  The  church  was  organized  in  171V2 
without  a  creed,  but  with  a  beautiful  covenant  of  du- 
ties Godward  and  inanward,  Tins  identical  covenant 
is  still  in  use  at  the  present  day.  The  church  hail 
but  one  pastor,  Rev.  James  Chandler,  before  Mr. 
Braman's  settlement.  But  in  the  six  years'  interval, 
between  Mr.  < 'handler's  death  and  that  event  there 
were  sixty-four  candidates,  Mr.  Braman  being  the 
last  and  the  final  choice  of  the  majority  of  a  divided 
people. 

"Do  you  inquire,"  said  Mr.  Braman,  "what  got 
this  people  into  this  divided  state  ami  led  them  to 
think  so  differently  on  the  subject  of  religion?  I 
will  mention  one  thing  which  tended  greatly  to  pro- 
duce this  unhappy  effect.  There  was  in  the  vicinity 
a  theological  controversy  between  two  divines  of  dis- 
tinction, the  one  called  a  Calvinist,  the  other  a  Hop- 
kinsian. The  dispute  was  somewhat  warm,  and  the 
people  here,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  took  sides. 
Some  were  Hopkinsians,  and  some  were  Calvinists. 
None  of  the  people  were  willing  to  be  thought  de- 
serving a  lower  name  than  one  of  these  ;  and,  having 
no  minister,  each  party  was  determined  to  obtain  one 
of  their  own  stamp.  As  for  myself,  Iliad  not  studied 
divinity  systematically,  and  consequently  was  not 
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particularly  veil  versed  in  the  issues  which  prevailed 
here,  nor  in  any  other  theological  ism  of  the  day.  My 
object  was  to  exhibit  the  Gospel  in  its  purity  without 
considering  whom  it  might  please  or  displease.  The 
consequence  was  that  they  knew  not  on  which  side  to 
place  me,  and  some  of  the  more  prominent  persous 
of  both  sexes  favored  my  settlement,  and  some  of 
both  were  opposed.  Among  the  latter,  as  well  as  the 
former,  were  respectable  men  and  women  also." 

This  candid  statement  giv?s  a  hint  of  the  troubles 
that  met  the  young  minister  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career.  Indeed,  he  said  in  his  jubilee  sermon  that  he 
had  "waded  through  a  sea  of  troubles."  Yet  they 
were  only  the  troubles  incident  to  human  nature. 
He  survived  them  all,  celebrated  his  jubilee  with 
honor,  lived  harmoniously  with  three  successive  col- 
leagues, retained  his  office  sixty-one  years  and  died 
still  the  senior  pastor  of  the  church  he  loved  so 
well. 

There  stands  in  the  old  cemetery  in  Georgetown  a 
marble  desk,  on  which  rests  a  Bible  open  at  the  words 
"Re  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a 
crown  of  life."  On  one  side  are  the  dates  of  Mr- 
Eraman's  birth,  collegiate  course,  settlement  and 
death.  December  20,  1S58,  and  the  statement  that  the 
monument  is  erected  by  his  parishioners  and  friends. 
On  the  other  side  are  words  which  tell  the  story  of 
his  success  in  the  ministry  as  follows: 

"Rev.  Mr.  Braman  was  a  man  of  decided  piety,  of 
great  amiability  and  much  beloved.  He  possessed  a 
strong  mind,  sound  judgment,  uncommon  moral  cour- 
age and  remarkable  discretion.  He  was  well  versed 
in  theological  learning,  a  firm  believer  in  the  entire 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  an  able  and  stren- 
uous advocate  of  the  primitive  orthodox  institutions 
and  general  principles  of  the  New  England  churches. 
In  his  preaching  he  presented  divine  truth  with  clear- 
ness and  a  close  application  to  the  consciences  of  his 
hearers.  In  giving  counsel,  both  public  and  private 
lie  was  conspicuous  for  integrity  and  wisdom.  His 
love  for  his  people,  his  friends,  his  country  and  the 
whole  church  of  Christ  was  strong  and  sincere." 

"'  In  the  pangs  of  his  last  sickness)  he  was  patient 
and  submissive  to  the  divine  will,  and  if  not  in  tri- 
umph yet  in  hope  he  peacefully  yielded  up  his  soul 
to  the  God  who  gave  it." 

I  gained  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Mr.  Braman's 
blameless  and  consistent  life  from  the  fact  that  I  was 
born  and  lived  twenty-two  years  in  the  house  next  to 
the  home  of  his  later  years,  in  such  close  neighborhood 
that  the  two  families  could  speak  across  the  small  sep- 
arating yards.  Punctually  at  2  o'clock  every  Monday 
afternoon  Mr.  Braman,  in  long  flowing  gown,  left  the 
eide  door  of  his  house,  crossed  the  yards  and  appeared 
at  the  side  door  of  our  house  for  an  informal  call  on 
my  mother.  Great,  was  the  awe  of  the  young  children 
on  these  occasions,  often  repeated  though  they  were, 
especially  when  he  was  asked  to  oiler  prayer. 

The  engraving  accompanying  this  sketch  is  a  strik- 


ingly exact  likeness  of  Mr.  Braman,  who  was  a  per- 
son of  very  imposing  presence,  though  his  clear  blue 
eye  always  had  a  kindly  gleam  for  children  and  young 
people. 

His  reticent  manner  was  the  result  of  a  shy  and 
sensitive  temperament.  Those  who  knew  him  well 
found  beneath  it  a  fund  of  wit,  humor,  appreciation, 
and  all  engaging  attributes,  while  his  sarcasm,  when 
he  considered  it  merited,  was  of  a  fine  and  keen  qual- 
ity. It  obtained  for  him  in  college  the  name  of  "  Ra- 
zor." 

Mr.  Braman's  punctuality  in  a  neighborly  call,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  was  the  habit  of  his  life  in  all 
things.    It  was  developed  in  a  severe  school. 

For  many  years  after  his  settlement  he  was  without 
a  time-piece.  The  rigid  economy  that  he  was  obliged 
to  practice  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  increasing  fam- 
ily and  the  hospitality  expected  in  his  profession,  for- 
bade the  possession  of  such  a  luxury.  Living  then 
as  he  said,  "a  large  mile"  from  his  church,  he  was 
guided  by  the  movements  of  a  neighbor,  who  was  al- 
ways in  season,  as  to  the  time  of  starting,  and  he  was 
never  known  to  be  late  at  church  or  on  any  other  oc- 
casion. His  promptness  in  opening  and  closing 
meetings  established  a  precedent  that  is  still  followed 
in  the  town,  while  the  tradition  of  his  brevity  at  wed- 
dings and  funerals  has  descended  from  parents  to 
children. 

Mr.  Braman  was  a  true  conservative.  He  walked 
in  the  safe  and  beaten  paths  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church.  He  disliked  controversy.  He  did  not  favor 
speculation.  His  answer  to  questions  from  those  who 
had  projected  their  imagination  beyond  the  written 
word  was.  "The  Scriptures  are  silent  upon  those 
points."  Their  silence  was  to  his  reverent  nature  as 
impressive  as  were  their  affirmations. 

He  shrank  from  changes.  Yet  when  a  new  enter- 
prise commended  itself  to  his  mind  as  in  the  order  of 
Gospel  progress  he  welcomed  it.  Among  the  changes 
of  this  description  in  his  time  was  the  awakening  of 
interest  in  foreign  missions  and  the  formation  of  the 
American  Hoard.  The  fust  copy  of  The  Missionary 
J/rni/il  was  taken  in  Georgetown.  Women,  in  their 
zeal,  saved  money  for  the  cause  of  missions  by  deny- 
ing themselves  sugar  in  their  tea  and  coffee,  while 
little  children,  before  they  could  speak  plainly,  were 
taught  to  save  their  pennies  for  the  help  of  heathen 
babes. 

Mr.  Braman,  on  a  farm  of  about  forty  acres  and  on 
a  salary  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  (then 
reckoned  in  British  currency)  and  ten  cords  of  wood, 
kept  his  carriage,  his  cow  and  other  domestic  ani- 
mals. 

He  gave  the  three  survivors  of  his  five  children  the 
best  education  of  the  period,  and  they  did  ample 
credit  to  his  care. 

One  son,  James  Chandler,  named  by  Mr.  Braman 
with  a  pleasant  bit  of  sentiment  for  the  predecessor 
whom  he  never  saw,  died  in  his  youth.    His  father 
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could  never  mention  his  name  without  emotion.  One 
daughter  died  in  early  womanhood.  Two  sons,  Milton 
P.  and  Isaac  G.,  became  eminent  in  their  respective 
professions  of  divinity  and  medicine.  A  daughter, 
the  widow  of  Rev.  John  Boardman,  of  East  Douglas, 
returned  to  her  native  town,  where  she  became,  for 
many  years,  an  efficient  helper  in  the  church,  and  joined 
with  her  step-mother,  to  whom  she  was  tenderly  unit  ed 
by  sympathy  in  the  care  of  her  father,  whom  she  sur- 
vived twenty  years.  She  inherited  her  mother's  beau- 
tiful voice  and  her  father's  discretion.  She  was  noted 
for  fine  conversational  powers,  and  was  an  ornament 
to  every  circle  in  which  she  moved. 

Mr.  Braman  was  very  fortunate  in  his  domestic  re- 
lations. The  wife  of  his  youth,  Hannah  Palmer,  of 
his  native  town  of  Norton,  was  a  woman  of  beauty, 
energy,  demonstrative  manners  and  great  executive 
ability.  She  had  a  high  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  pastoral  office  and  gladly  assumed  all  family  bur- 
dens to  allow  Sir.  Braman  time  for  the  preparation  of 
the  two  sermons  a  week  which  were  then  demanded. 
Mr.  Braman  wrote  hi?  sermons  carefully,  and  was  close- 
ly confined  to  his  notes  in  their  delivery,  which  was 
with  rapid  but  distinct  utterance. 

Mrs-  Braman's  domestic  generalship  enabled  her 
husband  to  accomplish  in  the  pulpit,  the  family,  the 
parish  and  at  his  hospitable  table  great  results  with 
small  means. 

She  died  in  1835,  and  in  tender  appreciation  of  her 
worth,  Mr.  Braman  placed  on  her  burial  stone  the 
tribute  Proverbs  31:  10,  11,  from  King  Solomon's  de- 
scription of  "the  virtuous  woman,"  in  whom  the 
"  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust." 

Sir.  Braman  married,  in  1837,  Miss  Sarah  Balch,  a 
lady  of  wealth,  gentle  birth  and  breeding,  from  the 
historic  old  city  of  Newburyport.  She  was  as  well 
adapted  to  the  emergencies  of  his  declining  powers, 
when  the  burdens  of  life  began  to  fall  heavily  upon 
him,  as  was  her  predecessor  for  the  pioneer  period  of 
his  ministry.  She  was  many  years  his  junior,  and 
still  lives,  after  a  residence  in  the  town  of  fifty  years, 
during  which  her  course  has  been  so  wise,  winning 
and  beneficent,  that  no  person  was  ever  known  to 
criticise  her.  This  unprecedented  record  makes  her 
jubilee  of  residence  in  the  town  as  noteworthy  as  was 
Mr.  Braman's  jubilee  of  service  in  the  sanctuary. 

Her  face  retains  much  of  the  comeliness  of  her  prime 
when  she  came  to  the  people.  It  has  also  the  added 
charm  of  that  beauty  which  sometimes  comes  to  the 
aged.  It  never  passes  away,  for  it  is  the  result  of  a 
life  of  sweetness  and  purity.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
heavnly  peace  which  Tajmer  has  made  to  -rest  upon 
the  brow  of  the  "Lady  Abbess,"  in  bis  exquisite  pic- 
ture of  "The  Last  Hours." 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 

LAWRENCE. 

BY  JOHN  R,  ROLLINS. 

In  the  autobiography  of  Hon.  Daniel  A.  White, 
prepared  for  his  children  in  1836,  be  writes  of  bis 
early  home  as  follows  : 

"The  situation  is  upon  a  broad  plain,  nearly  equidistant  from  tlio 
Merrimac  anil  Spicket  Rivers.  My  father's  farm  was  bounded  south 
on  the  former,  and  north  on  the  latter  river — a  noble  farm  of  nearly 
three  hundred  acres,  abounding  in  wood  and  rural  scenery,  in  fruits, 
such  as  strawberries,  blackberries,  etc.,  with  a  fine  orchard  of  apples  at 
that  time  in  thu  great  pasture,  now  wholly  gone.  The  prospect  all 
around  us  was  farmoro  picturesque  and  beautiful  than  since  the  woods 
have  been  cleared  away. 

"  The  rural  beauty  of  the  farm,  especially  that  part  of  it  lying  between 
the  main  road  and  the  Merrimack,  consisting  of  almost  every  variety  of 
meadow  and  upland,  pasture,  mowing  and  woodland,  witli  running 
brooks,  can  hardly  bo  imagined  by  one  who  sees  it  now,  stripped  bare 
of  its  grandest  folliage,  cut  up  by  turnpikes  and  made  a  public  thorough- 
fare by  the  roads  passing  through  it,  and  the  bridgeover  the  Merrimack, 
which  was  first  built  the  year  [  entered  college  (1773)." 

Ten  years  after  this  was  written,  not  only  the 
woodland  and  running  brooks  had  disappeared,  but, 
all  the  concomitants  of  the  farm  had  given  place  to 
large  manufacturing  establishments  and  the  numer- 
ous streets  of  a  bustling  town.  It  was  this  farm  of 
which  Judge  White  thus  pleasantly  wrote,  which 
covered  what  is  at  the  present  day  a  considerable  part 
of  the  very  heart  of  the  city  of  Lawrence. 

The  city  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  Merrimac 
River,  embracing  within  its  limits  somewhat  more 
than  four  thousand  acres  taken  in  nearly  equal  parts 
from  the  towns  of  Audoverand  Methucn,  The  north- 
erly portion,  which  is  the  most  densely  peopled,  is 
very  pleasantly  situated  on  a  gently  sloping  plain, 
partially  surrounded  by  hills  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion— Tower  Hill,  on  the.  west,  Clover  Hill,  formerly 
called  Graves'  Hill,  on  the  north,  and  Prospect  Hill, 
on  the  east — all  of  which  are  dotted  with  pleasant 
residences  and  from  which  are  fine  views  of  the  town, 
the  river  and  the  adjacent  (owns.  The  southerly 
portion,  which  is  quite  rapidly  increasing  in  popula- 
tion, of  more  level  character,  was  originally  covered 
with  pines,  and  was,  in  its  early  days,  known  as  the 
"  moose  country."  The  early  settlers  seem  to  have 
taken  pleasure  in  bandying  epithets,  the  northern 
people  giving  to  the  portion  of  Andover  lying  near 
the  river  the  title  of  "  Sodom,"  while  in  turn  the 
north  side  was  "  Gomorrah,"  and  as  far  east  as  New- 
buryport Methuen  was  known  as  "  The  End  of  the 
World,"  one  of  its  ponds  still  bearing  the  name  of 
World's  End  Pond. 

The  town  is  about  twenty-three  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  twenty-six  miles  from  Boston,  ten 
miles  northerly  from  Lowell  and  eight  miles  west  of 
Haverhill.  The  Merrimack  River  passes  through  it, 
the  Spicket  through  its  northerly  portion,  entering 
the  Merrimac  from  the  north,  within  the  bounds  of 
the  city,  and  the  Shawshean  River  falls  into  the  Mer- 
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rimack  from  the  south,  forming  a  part  of  the  south- 
eastern boundary.  The  last  named  furnishes  no 
power  within  the  limits  of  Lawrence.  The  Spicket 
furnishes  water  to  establishments  in  Methuen,  and  to 
the  Arlington  Mills,  Stuart's  Dye  House,  the  Wame- 
sit  Mill  and  the  ("'lobe  Worsted  Mill  in  Lawrence. 
The  Merrimack  is  the  principal  source  of  power,  sup- 
plemented in  seasons  of  drought  by  Lake  Winnipisi- 
ogee,  whose  waters,  as  well  as  those  of  its  many  tribu- 
tary streams,  are  retained  as  a  reserve. 

The  total  length  of  the  Merrimack,  from  its  origin, 
at  Franklin,  N..  H.,  to  its  mouth,  at  Newburyport, 
is  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  and  the  total 
area  drained  is  about  lour  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixteen  square  miles,  of  which  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  are  in  New  Hampshire  and  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  average  fall  of  the  stream  is  two  hundred 
and  forty-five  feet  per  mile,  or  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  feet  between  Franklin  and  the  sea. 

Before  the  river  was  harnessed  to  the  cars  of  indus- 
try along  its  banks,  it  was  well  stocked  with  fish. 
Shad,  salmon, alewives  and  sturgeon  abounded  in  their 
season,  and  immense  quantities  of  lamprey  eels  were 
to  be  found — in  fact  the  latter  were  so  abundant  that 
they  were  sold  by  the  wagon-load  instead  of  the 
pound. 

Hon.  R.  n.  Tewksbury,  in  his  history  of  Andover 
Bridge,  relates  the  following  story  of  one  of  the  di- 
rectors, who  was  a  large  farmer  and  fond  of  experi- 
ments,— "A  spring  freshet  brought  up  great  quanti- 
ties of  eels,  and  subsiding,  left  them  high  and  dry  in 
pools  and  hollows,  lie  considered  the  idea  of  boiling 
them  and  feeding  to  swine,  of  which  lie  had  many. 
His  'hired  man'  remonstrated,  telling  him  ''twas 
agin.natur  to  try  to  fatten  pork  with  fish  ; '  'besides, 
Deacon,'  he  said, 'if  you  .succeed,  we  sha'n't  know 
what  we're  eatin',  pork  or  hamper  eels.'  But  the 
deacon  had  a  cart  load  of  eels  drawn  up  to  the  barn, 
and  filled  the  great  kettles  in  the  back  kitchen  with 
eels,  Indian  meal  and  water,  kindled  the  fire,  and 
laid  down  for  n  doze.  But  animals  that  squirm 
in  the  frying-pan  would  not  submit  to  boiling  with- 
out protest;  the  hot  water  revived  them,  and  each 
one  became  an  agonizing  serpent.  They  covered  the 
floor  of  the  old  room,  writhing  in  their  agony  and 
knocking  the  fire  brands  about  the  floor.  The  dea- 
con nerved  himself  for  the  contest  and  commenced 
the  slaughter  of  the  innocents.  An  old  negro,  a  new- 
comer, who  lived  with  a  neighbor,  and  knew  nothing 
of  live  eels,  heard  the  racket,  and,  looking  in,  saw  the 
sea  of  serpents  and  lire  brands,  and  the  good  man 
'laying  about' him.  He  ran  howling  home, 'saying 
that  more  than  a  thousand  devils  had  the  deacon 
penned  up  in  the  kitchen,  but  he  was  fighting  and 
prevailing  against  them,  calling  mightily  on  the  Lord 
for  help.  The  deacon  owned  that  though  they  were 
not  Satanic  foes,  it  was  the  hardest  job  of  his  life  to 
subdue  these  eels,  maintain  his  standing  as  a  deacon, 


and  at  the  same  time  express  himself  in  language  suf- 
ficiently emphatic." 

The  eels,  however,  were  not  usually  given  to 
swine;  they  formed  a  staple  article  of  food  for  the 
farmers  and  others  all  along  the  river  and  adjacent 
territory. 

William  Stark,  in  a  poem  delivered  at  the  Centen- 
nial celebration  tit  Manchester,  thus  speaks  of  them, — 

"  Tho  fathers  treasured  the  slimy  prize, 
They  loved  the  eel  as  their  very  eyes, 
And  of  one  'tis  said,  with  a  slander  rife, 
For  a  string  of  eels  ho  sold  his  wife. 
From  eels  they  formed  their  food  in  chief, 
And  eels  were  called  the  Derryfiold  beef  ; 
And  the  marks  of  eels  were  so  plain  to  trace, 
That  the  children  looked  like  eels  in  (ho  face. 
And  before  ihoy  walked,  it  is  well  confirmed, 
That  the  children  nevor  crept,  but  squirmed. 
Such  mighty  power  did  tho  squirmers  wield 
O'er  the  goodly  men  of  I  ltd  Derryfiold, 
It  was  often  said  that  their  only  care, 
And  their  only  wish  and  their  only  prayer, 
For  the  present  world  and  the  world  to  come, 
"Was  a  string  of  eels  and  a  jug  of  rum." 

That  the  territory  now  embraced  in  the  limits  of 
Lawrence  was  once  occupied  either  permanently  or 
temporarily  by  the  native  Americans  (Indians),  we 
have  abundant  proof,  in  the  multitudes  of  Indian 
implements  of  almost  every  variety,  which  have  been 
found  in  several  localities,  and  of  which  some  line 
collections  have  been  made.  One,  perhaps  the 
largest  of  these,  in  possession  of  Mr.  Charles  Wingate, 
includes  arrow  and  spear  heads,  stone  axes,  gouges, 
pestles  and  other  implements,  some  rudely  and  others 
beautifully  finished. 

One  burial-ground  of  (he  red  men  was  within  the 
city  limits,  in  the  westerly  part  of  South  Lawrence, 
and  quite  an  extensive  one  was  further  up  (he  river  in 
Andover.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  hind  near  the 
river  was  occupied  in  many  places  as  a  summer  en- 
cimpment,  to  which  year  by  year  the  natives  re- 
turned on  account  of  the  abundance  of  fish  and  game. 
Most  of  the  stone  implements  found,  and  the  chips 
made  in  fashioning  them,  are  of  material  not  found 
in  this  locality. 

While  the  parent  towns,  Andover  and  Haverhill, 
suffered  considerably  from  Indian  raids,  Lawrence  is 
not  historic  ground  in  that  regard,  It  is  said  that 
the  Indians  once  made  a  foray  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  a  man  named  Peters,  who  lived  abouta 
mile  above  the  dam,  refusing  to  flee  with  his 
neighbors,  was  murdered  at  his  home. 

In  1G76  a  party  of  savages  crossed  the  ri\  t  at  Hod- 
well's  Ferry  (about  a  mile  above  the  dai  ),  chased 
the  people  of  Andover,  killed  a  young  man  named 
Abbott,  and  took  his  brother  captive.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  old  Mr.  Bod  well,  while  standing  near  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Mr.  Davis'  foundry,  saw  one  day  an  Indian 
prowling  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river,  evidently 
bent  on  mischief.  Mr.  Bodwell  instantly  suspected 
that  he  was  a  spy  sent  to  examine  the  settlement  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  it.     Fortunately,  the  old 
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man  had  a  gun  of  extraordinary  length  and  range, 
and  he  resolved  to  let  the  Indian  report  go  no 
further.  As  soon  as  the  savage  discovered  Mr.  Bod- 
well  he  made  an  insulting  gesture,  thinking  himself 
fairly  out  of  the  range  of  the  enemy's  gun.  Mr.  Bod- 
well  immediately  fired,  and  the  Indian  fell.  At  dusk 
the  same  day  Bodwell  took  a  boat,  crossed  the  river 
carefully,  and  found  the  Indian  dead,  lying  in  the 
grass.  He  rolled  the  body  into  the  river,  having 
first  secured  a  valuable  beaver-skin  robe. 

Possibly  another  instance  of  savage  hostility  may 
have  occurred  here.  It  is  related  in  "  Chase's  His- 
tory of  Haverhill." 

"  Feb.  22,  1C0S,  on  return  from  an  attack  upon  Andovcr  the  Indians 
killed  Jonathan  ffayues  and  Saml.  Ladd  of  Haverhill  and  captured  a  son 
of  each.  Haynes  and  I.add  who  lived  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town, 
had  started  that  morning  with  their  teams  consisting  of  a  yoke  of  oxen 
and  a  horse,  each  accompanied  by  their]  eldest  sons  Joseph  A  Daniel 
to  bring  home  some  of  their  hay  which  had  been  cut  and  stacked  the 
preceding  Summer  in  their  meadow,  in  the  extreme  lantern  part  of  the 
town.  While  thev  were  slowly  returning,  little  dreaming  of  present 
danger,  they  suddenly  found  themselves  between  two  files  of  Indians 
who  had  concealed  themselves  in  the  bushes  on  each  side  of  the  path. 
Seeing  no  hope  of  escape  they  begged  for  quarter.  Young  .I.add  who 
did  not  r-  lish  the  idea  of  being  quietly  taken  prisoner,  cut  his  father's 
horse  loose,  and  giving  him  the  lash,  started  off  at  full  speed,  tho  re- 
peatedly fired  upon,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  here  and  giving  an 
immediate  and  general  alarm.  Haynes  was  killed  because  lie  was  tou 
old  and  inlirui  lo  travel,  and  Ladd  who  was  a  fierce  stern  looking  man 
because,  as  the  Indians  said  '  he  so  sour.1  " 

Young  Haynes  was  carried  prisoner  to  Canada, 
where  he  remained  several  years,  and  was  at  last  re- 
deemed by  his  relatives.  A  cane  given  him  by  his 
Indian  master,  came  into  possession  of  Guy  C. 
Haynes,  of  East  Boston,  and  is  now  in  the  rooms  of 
the  New  England  Historico-Genealogieal  Society.  As 
Haynes  resided  in  the  western  part  of  Haverhill,  and 
his  meadow  was  in  the  extreme  western  part,  this 
must  have  occurred  either  within  our  limits  or  in 
Melhucn,  which  was  set  oil'  from  Haverhill  and  in- 
corporated in  1725. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  had  rolled  on  after  the  in- 
corporation of  Methuen,  and  this  territory  had  been 
converted  into  peaceful  farms,  occupied  by  less  than 
two  hundred  people.  Dams  luiil  been  built  upon  the 
Spicket  Hirer,  ami  small  paper  mills  ami  the  mill  of 
the  Messrs.  Stevens,  for  the  manufacture  of  piano-forte 
cases,  now  the  site  of  the  Arlington  mills,  had  been 
erected,  but  the  Merrimack  Iliver  flowed  in  its  natural 
channel  un vexed  by  the  arts  of  man,  from  its  source 
to  the  sea. 

At  thia  time  dwelling-houses  were  not  numerous, 
and,  as  in  other  farming  towns,  were  somewhat  remote 
from  each  other.  Most  of  those  on  the  north  side 
were  located  on  the  road  leading  from  Lowell  to 
Haverhill  (now  known  as  Haverhill  and  East  Haver- 
hill Sta),  and  on  the  "  Londonderry  Turnpike"  (now 
Broadway).  One  of  the  oldest  houses  known  to  have 
been  built  within  the  city  limits  was  situated  on  the 
spot  which  is  now  the  corner  of  Newbury  and  Essex 
Streets.  One  of  the  old  houses  was  removed  to  make 
room  for  the  High  School  building;  another  was  de- 


stroyed to  make  room  for  the  dwelling  which  is  now 
115  Haverhill  Street;  this  was  the  house  in  which 
Hon.  Daniel  A.  White  was  born.  Another  stood  on  the 
corner  of  Haverhill  ami  Amcsbury  Streets.  Another 
was  near  the  spot  where  No.  204  Haverhill  Street  now 
stands.  No.  129  Bradford  Street,  at  the  corner  of 
Bradford  and  Broadway,  was  originally  the  farm-house 
of  the  Methuen  town  farm.  The  oldest  of  all  is  No. 
34  East  Haverhill  Street,  the  old  house  of  the  Bod- 
well family,  though  not  their  first  residence.  This 
house  is  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
years  old,  perhaps  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  is  the  only  monument  of  early  days  that  Lawrence 
can  boast.  "The  building  has  been  much  changed 
by  successive  repairs  and  alterations,  but  the  founda- 
tions are  made  as  if  to  last  forever.  The  chimney  is 
of  immense  proportions,  measuring  twenty  by  thirteen 
feet  at  the  base;  a  modern  chimney  in  the  city,  one 
hundred  feet  high,  measures  at  the  base  only  seven 
by  seven  feet."  1  There  stands  in  the  front  yard  of 
this  bouse  a  noble  old  elm  tree,  which  has  braved  the 
storms  of  over  a  hundred  years,  and  is  to  day  ap- 
parently vigorous.  It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Bodwell  em- 
ployed a  man  to  bring  the  tree,  then  a  sapling,  from 
the  woods,  and  plant  it  in  front  of  her  door.  The  man 
was  a  soldier  of  the  French  War,  and  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  capture  of  Quebec.  In  return  for 
his  service  Mrs.  Bodwell  rewarded  him  with  a  quart 
of  molasses.  The  ancient  house  was  occupied  in 
recent  years  by  the  late  William  B.  Gallison,  and  is 
perhaps  better  known  to  the  present  generation  as  the 
Gallison  House,  and  it  is  at  present  the  residence  of 
Miss  Emily  G.  Wetherbee,  who  pleasantly  commemo- 
rates the  ancient  tree  in  verse  : 

"  I  love  (1  ,  oh  '  thou  grand  old  tree, 

Thy  towering  branches  rise, 
A*  if  they  held,  in  majesty, 

I)eep  converse  with  the  sides. 
CoultVst  thou  but  speak,  how  strange  atalo 

Would  I."  thy  theme  to-day, 
About  the  many  vanished  years 

That  God  h  is  rolled  away. 

"  The  hand  Unit  planted  thee  is  dust,— 

Thy  nurture  was  its  pride,  — 
Ami  many  generations  since 

Have  played  their  parts  and  died. 
The  pollings  of  unnumbered  storms, 

Unnumbered  years  thou'st  braved  ; 
And  still  wo  see  thee  hale  and  green, 

Majestic  and  unscathed. 

"  From  out  your  antiquated  door, 
The  children  oft  have  strayed, 
And  trooped  along  in  merriment, 

To  gambol  in  thy  shade  ; 
"When  years  had  flown,  and  womanhood 

And  manhood,  brought  its  care, 
Again  they  came  with  burdened  hearts, 
ny  sweet  relief  to  share. 

A  trysting  place  for  lovers,  too, 

Thy  arching  branches  mudc  ; 
When  night  was  silvered  by  the  moon, 

And  desv  shone  o'er  (he  glade, 
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And  often,  when  yon  brilliant  queen 

Bid  tliee  and  Hum  good-night  ; 
Thou'st  heard  the  parting  kiss  they  gave, 

Aud  shared  iu  their  delight. 

"  A  bride,  with  flowing  robes  of  white, 

And  garlands  in  her  hair, 
Came  forth  to  leave  the  dear  old  home, 

Another**  lot  to  share. 
In  purity  and  innocence, 

She  chose  another  life, 
Aud  beautiful  that  summer  morn, 

Appeared  the  youthful  wife. 

"  The  morning  fresh  and  sweet,  and  clear, 

Began  the  quiet  day, 
The  birds  among  the  swaying  leaves, 

Trilled  out  their  roundelay. 
And  gladdened  by  the  glorious  sight, 

(Thy  branches  low  did  bend  ;) 
Her  heart  leaped  out  in  ecstasy, 

To  thee,  her  childhood's  friend. 

"  From  infancy  her  radiant  eyes, — 

The  reflex  of  her  glee, — 
Had  scanned  each  bough  and  branch  and  leaf, 

Of  her  familiar  treo  ; 
And  now  like  one  who  sighs  to  think 

That  separation's  near, 
She  turned  her  saddened  face  away, 

And  shed  a  silent  tear.  > 

"  Alluring  scenes  of  other  climes, 

And  nature's  grand  displays, 
But  made  her  yearning  heart  still  more 

Exultant  in  thy  praise. 
Excitement  h  ut  its  glowing  whirl, 

Wherever  she  might  roam  ; 
But  with  a  longing  heart  she  sighed 

Eor  thee,  and  dear  old  home. 

"  The  aged  sire  and  matron  too, 

When  life  was  nearly  o'er, 
Have  leaned  against  thy  trunk,  ami  talked 

Of  memories  of  yore, 
Am!  watched  the  same  old  nun  go  down, 

Iu  splendor  in  the  west, 
Jior  thought  how  fast  the  fleeting  hours, 

Were  bringing  them  to  rest. 

"  Oft  have  I  stretched  me  here  and  seen, 
With  faith's  far-seeing  eye, 
Thy  very  counterpart  old  tree, 

Implanted  in  the  sky. 
And  wished,  when  came  the  silent  voice 

From  dread  eternity, 
My  failing  ^'ght  might  rest  at  hist 
Complacently  on  thee. 

"  I  love  thee,  l>h  :  thou  grand  old  tree, 

Thy  lowering  branches  rise, 
As  if  they  held,  in  majesty, 

Beep  converse  with  the  skies. 
Could'st  thou  but  speak,  how  strange  a  (alo 

Would  be  thy  theme  to-day, 
Alxmt  the  many  vanished  years, 

That  God  has  rolled  away.*1 

Roads  were  still  less  numerous  than  the  buildings. 
The  prominent  ones  were  the  old  Haverhill  road,  he- 
fore  named,  the  road  at  the  west  part  of  the  •town 
leading  to  Bod  well's  ferry,  near  the  pumping  station, 
the  road  at  the  easterly  end  leading  to  Marston  Ferry, 
near  the  present  gas  works,  and  on  the  construction 
of  Andover  Bridge')  a  road  leading  from  the  bridge  to 
the  corner  of  Amesbury  and  Haverhill  Streets.  On 


the  south  side  of  the  rive  were  t lie  Salem  turnpike 
and  the  old  road  to  Lowell.  Here  was  a  more  com- 
pact settlement — the  Shawsheen  House,  the  Essex 
House,  converted  into  a  dwelling,  the  old  pioneer 
store  and  the  brick  building  occupied  by  the  late 
Daniel  Saunders  and  a  few  others  yet  remaining. 

Prior  to  1793  communication  between  the  two 
towns  was  by  means  of  the  ferries.  In  that  year  the 
Legislature  passed  an  act  incorporating  Samuel  Ab- 
bott, John  White,  Joseph  Stevens,  Ebene/.er  Poor  and 
associates  as  a  body  politic,  under  the  name  of  "The 
Proprietors  of  Andover  Bridge,"  and  the  act  was  ap- 
proved by  John  Hancock,  Governor,  March  19th. 
The  charter  provided  that  the  building  should  be 
completed  within  three  years.  It  was  opened  for 
travel  November  19th,  just  eight  months  from  the 
date  of  the  charter,  and  the  opening  was  celebrated 
with  great  rejoicing— the  clergy  of  the  two  towns,  the 
stockholders  and  the  prominent  men  of  Essex  and 
Rockingham  Counties  being  invited,  and  an  enter- 
tainment furnished  by  the  directors — the  militia,  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  parading  in  honor  of  the  event; 
it  was  celebrated  still  further  by  killing  a  boy,  who 
was  bayonetted  by  one  of  the  soldiers  for  attempting 
to  pass  the  guard.  The  bridge  was  a  wooden  struct- 
ure, resting  on  wooden  piers,  and  after  a  short  life  of 
nine  years,  went  down  iu  ruins  during  the  passage  of 
a  drove  of  cattle.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1802-03;  again 
travel  was  interrupted  by  the  fall  of  the  large  central 
span.  This  was  promptly  repaired;  but  four  years 
later,  in  1807,  a  heavy  freshet  again  destroyed  if. 
The  discouraged  proprietors  petitioned  the  Legisla- 
ture for  leave  to  raise  money  by  a  lottery,  but  were 
refused. 

The  bridge  was  rebuilt  upon  stone  piers,  and  moved 
further  up  the  river,  having  previously  spanned  the 
river  where  the  railroad  bridge  now  stands.  In  1837 
it  was  rebuilt  by  the  late  John  Wilson,  of  Methuen. 
It,  was  rebuilt  again  by  the  Essex  Company  in  1848, 
into  whose  hands  the'  franchise  had  then  passed,  and 
was  raised  to  its  present  level  by  Stone  and  Harris, 
contractors,  aud  the  piers  were  thoroughly  repaired 
by  Stephen  P.  Simmons. 

In  1852  a  great  freshet  carried  away  the  toll-house, 
south  abutment  and  fishway  at  the  dam.  In  1858  it 
was  again  thoroughly  reconstructed  by  Morris 
Knowles.  In  1868,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  it 
became  part  of  the  public  highway.  The  bridge  was 
in  a  peculiarly  unfavorable  location  for  durability. 
Situated  near  the  dam  where  it  was  alternately  ex- 
posed to  a  dry  .and  then  a  moist  atmosphere,  the  tim- 
bers were  constantly  decaying,  and  after  many  more 
repairs  and  partial  rebuilding,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire 
July,  18S1,  and  a  fine  new  iron-bridge  marks  the  rest- 
ing-place of  almost  the  only  historic  structure  in  the 
town. 

To  add  to  the  troubles  of  the  early  proprietors,  in 
1822  other  parties  petitioned  the  Legislature  for 
another  bridge  a  little  further  up  the  liver.    In  op- 
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posing  this  petition  the  proprietors  made  a  formal 
statement  that  the  bridge  cost  originally  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars.  Jn  twenty-eight  years  the  cost  had 
been  twenty-nine  thousand  dollars  more,  with  only 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  of  income  from  tolls;  added 
to  this  was  the  loss  of  interest  and  their  property 
consisted  of  an  old  bridge  just  damaged  by  a  freshet 
to  the  amount  of  six  thousand  dollars. 

Had  the  old  bridge  been  charged  from  the  start 
with  accumulations,  interest  and  expense,  and  cred- 
ited with  income,  the  actual  cost  at  the  time  Lawrence 
was  formed  would  have  been  upwards  of  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars — a  practical  illustration  of  the  rare  econ- 
omy of  building  bridges  of  wood. 

The  first  toll-gatherer  was  Asa  PettengilJ,  with  the 
enormous  salary  of  $33.33.  lie  was  required  to  give 
a  bond  of  £400,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  were  sworn 
to  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duty.  After 
thirty  years,  the  salary  was  raised  to  £9.00  and  a 
gallon  of  oil  per  month,  and  the  use  of  the  proprie- 
tors' cooking-stove  for  fJi.OO  rental  yearly.  Under 
the  Essex  Company,  James  D.  Herriek  was'  collector 
for  twenty-two  years,  until  the  bridge  became  free. 
Among  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  old  corpora- 
tion were  Loam  mi  Baldwin,  the  first  President,  a 
noted  engineer;  Benjamin  Osgood,  of  Methuen ; 
Gayton  P.  Osgood,  of  Andover;  Abbott  Lawrence, 
and  Charles  S.  Slorrow.  The  Treasurers,  after  1845, 
were  .Nathan  W.  Harmon,  Jno.  R,  Rollins  and  Henry 
H.  Hall. 

Lawrence  Bridge. — In  1854,  for  the  purpose  of 
better  accommodating  North  Andover  and  Lawrence, 
and  also  for  avoiding  the  railroad  crossing,  at  grade, 
near  the  Andover  Bridge,  a  charter  was  granted  for 
another  bridge,  at  the  east  end  of  the  city,  to  Oeorgc 
D.  Cabot  and  others.  This  bridge  was  built  in  1 854— 
5o,  and  remained  a  toll-bridge  till  1808,  when  this 
also,  with  the  other  bridges  across  the  Merrimac, 
became  free.  George  I>.  (Jabot  was  Treasurer,  and 
Nicholas  Chapman,  toll  gatherer,  from  the  beginning. 
This  bridge  was  destroyed  by  lire  in  1887,  and  will  be 
replaced  by  an  iron  bridge.,  now  under  contract  with 
the  Boston  Bridge  Company. 

As  early  as  1820,  the  .Merrimac  Canal  Company 
was  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  canal, 
to  extend  navigation  from  tide-water  at  Haverhill  to 
the  new  town  then  forming  at  Pawtucket  Palls 
(Lowell);  their  charter  was  extended,  but  nothing 
was  done  toward  carrying  the  plan  into  execution. 
An  attempt  was  made  a  few  years  since  to  render  the 
river  itself  navigable  from  Lawrence  to  Haverhill, 
and  much  money  was  expended  by  the  Utyted  States 
Government  in  removing  boulders  and  deepening 
the  channel  at  the  rapids  between  the  two  cities.  The 
Petitucket  Navigation  Company  was  formed  ostensi- 
bly for  the  pu/pose  of  supplying  the  Merrimac  valley 
with  coal,  it  being  claimed  that  water  transportation 
could  be  conducted  at  much  cheaper  rates,  and" con- 
sequently that  great  benefit  would  ensue  to  the  people 
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from  the  diminished  price  of  fuel.  By  the  use  of 
light-draught  steamboats  coal  was  brought  up  the 
river,  and  a  depot  for  its  sale  was  established  in  Law- 
rence ;  but  from  the  fact  that  the  river  remains  frozen 
for  four  or  five  months  in  the  year,  and  that  in  sum- 
mer droughts  it  could  not  be  made  navigable  without 
enormous  expense,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 
The  amount  of  coal  actually  transported  was  not 
sufficient  in  an  entire  season  to  supply  the  single 
corporation,  the  Pacific  Mills,  which  consumes  twenty- 
three  thousand  tons  per  year,  or  little  over  seventy- 
five  tons  per  day.  It  was  thought  by  many  that  the 
whole  scheme  was  inaugurated  rather  for  political 
purposes  than  with  any  hope  or  expectation  of  bene- 
fiting the  public. 

Nothing  bad  been  done  toward  utilizing  the  power 
of  Merrimac  River,  until  Mr.  Daniel  Saunders,  then 
a  resident  of  Andover,  believing  that  valuable  power 
could  be  attained  at  this  point,  took  steps  to  interest 
capitalists  in  a  new  enterprise  here. 

Mr.  Saunders,  who  "  had  learned  the  business  of 
cloth-dressing  and  wood-carding  in  his  native  town, 
Salem,  N.  II.,  removed  to  Andover  in  IS]  7,  and  after 
working  on  a  farm,  entered  the  mill  of  Messrs.  Abel 
and  Paschal  Abbott,  where  he  ultimately  obtained  an 
interest  in  the  business,  taking  a  lease  and  managing 
the  mill, — subsequently  returned  to  his  native  town 
and  started  a  woolen-in i II  there,  but  returned  to  An- 
dover in  1825,  settling  in  the  North  Parish,  tor  a 
time  leasing  the  Stone  Mill,  erected  by  Dr.  Kittredge, 
and  afterward  building  a  mill  oira  small  stream  (hat 
flows  into  the  Cochichewick.  In  1830  or  '40  he  pur- 
chased a  mill  in  Concord,  N.  I!.,  and  carried  on 
manufacturing  there,  retaining  bis  home  in  North 
Andover.  About  1842  he  relinquished  the  woolen- 
mill  at  N.  Andover,  sold  his  house  to  Mr.  Sutton  and 
removed  to  the  West  Parish,  now  South  Lawrence, 
nearly  opposite  the  Shawsheen  House.1"  Here  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  ceasing  from  the 
labors  of  a  busy  life  October  8,  1872,  ;et.  seventy-six. 
It  was  quite  natural  that  having  thus  been  engaged 
in  manufactures,  that  the  falls  in  the  Merrimac  so 
near  to  bis  residence  should  suggest  to  him  the  pos- 
sibilities and  capabilities  of  the  river.  To  him,  there- 
fore, must  be  credited  the  foresight  and  sagacity  of 
securing  quietly  in  his  own  right  the  falls  above  the 
present  dam, — known  as  Peter's  Falls, — which  virtu- 
ally gave  him  control  of  the  water-power  of  the  river 
at  this  point.  The  development  of  this  power  would 
require  a  large  outlay  of  money,  and  further  progress 
must  depend  upon  the  willingness  of  capitalists  to 
embark  in  such  an  enterprise.  Messrs.  J.  G.  Abbott, 
a  nephew  of  Mr.  Saunders,  Samuel  Lawrence  and 
John  Nesmith,  of  Lowell,  to  whom  Mr.  Saunders  bad 
communicated  what  he  had  done,  readily  undertook 
to  interest  others,  and  in  1818  Samuel  Lawrence,  J. 
G.  Abbott,  John  Nesmith,  , fudge  Thomas  Hopkin- 
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son,  Jonathan  Tyler,  Chas.  W,  Saunders,  of  Lowell, 
Daniel  Saunders,  Daniel  Saunders,  Jr.,  Gayton  P, 
Osgood,  Nathaniel  Stevens,  Joseph  Kittredge,  of  A 1 1 - 
dover,  Edmund  Bartlett,  of  Newburyport,  John 
Wright,  Josiah  G.  White,  Joseph  H.  Billings  and 
Henry  Poor  (perhaps  others),  formed  the  .M err i mac 
Water-Power  Association,  of  which  Samuel  Lawrence 
was  chosen  president  and  treasurer,  and  Daniel  Saun- 
ders agent. 

At  the  winter  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1844-45 
this  company  petitioned  for  a  charter,  which  was 
granted,  and  the  act  was  approved  by  Gov.  Briggs  in 
March,  1845. 

"  CirABTEB  1S-14. 

"  Jic  it  enacted  by  thf*  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Gener- 
al Court  assembled,  ami  by  the*  authority  uf  the  Same  as  follows  : 

44:>kct.  t.  Samuel  Lawrence,  John  Nesinith,  Daniel  Saunders  ami 
Kdmund  Jtartlctt,  their  Assuciates  and  .Successors,  are  hereby  niado  a 
c«ti|-oraUuii,  by  the  name  of  the  Kss*-x  Company,  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a  flam  across  Merrimack  river,  ami  constructing  one  or 
more  locks  ami  canals  in  connection  with  haid  'lam,  to  remove  ob- 
structions in  said  river  by  falls  and  rapids,  from  Hunt's  Falls  to  tit.' 
mouth  of  Suawsbeen  river,  and  to  create  a  water-power  to  use,  or  sell, 
cr  lt*a5e  to  otlu  r  persons  or  Cor]H.»iations,  to  use  fur  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  puri***** ;  ami  for  those  pn>-|w«*es,  shall  have  all  the  power* 
and  privileges,  and  be  subject  t"  all  the  duties  and  liabilities  ami  re- 
strictions set  forth  in  the  38th  ami  4  1th  Chapters  of  the  Revised  Sta- 
tutes, 

"Sect.  II.  Said  Corporation  may  hold  real  estate  not  exceeding,  exclu- 
sive of  the  expenditure  for  the  dam  A"  Canals,  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  And  the  whole  capital  stock  ol  said  corporation  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one  million  dollars,  and  said  stock  shall  be  divided  into  shares  not 
exceeding  on*  hundred  dollars  each. 

**  Sect.  III.  The  said  corporation  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered 
to  construct  and  maintain  a  dam  across  said  river,  either  at  Deer  .lump 
Kails,  i.r  Bodwell's  Falls,  or* some  point  in  said  river  between  said  falls, 
and  all  BUCh  canaU  and  locks  as  may  bo  necessary  for  tllO  purposes 
aforesaid  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  said  dam.  and  constructing  the 
main  canal  for  navigation  or  transports,  may  lake,  occupy  and  inclose 
any  of  the  kinds  adjoining  said  canals  and  lock?',  or  dam,  which  may  be 
necessary  for  building  or  repairing  the  same,  for  towing  paths  and  other 
necessary  purposes,  not  exceeding  twenty  feet  on  each  side  of  said  canal 
or  lockfi,  an  J  may  blow  up  and  remove  any  rocks  in  said  river,  and  dig 
in  any  of  the  lands  near  the  said  river,  through  which  it  may  be  neces* 
Ha ry  to  pas*  said  main  canal,  provided  that  said  corporation  shall  not 
obstruct  the  passage  of  rafts,  masts,  or  floats  i<f  timber  down  Mid  Hver, 
earlier  than  th«  first  day  of  June,  in  building  said  dam,  nor  keep  the 
sane-  obstructed  for  a  longer  time  than. five  months  before  the  opening 
of  said  canal  for  the  passage  thereof. 

"Skct.  IV.  If  there  shall  W  occasion,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  pow- 
ers h ml  purfHMics  aforesaid,  to  make  a  canal  across  any  public  highway  , 
er  if  highways  sliall  hereafter  1m«  laid  out  across  such  canal,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  uf  said  corporation  to  make  sulDcfcnl  bridges  across  said  '  anal, 
nod  to  keep  them  in  good  repair. 

"Sp.«"T.  V.  The  said  coloration  shall  make  and  maintain  in  the  dam 
so  built  by  ibeni  across  said  river,  suitable  and  reasonable  fish  ways,  to  bo 
kept  open  at  such  seasons  an  are  necessary  and  usual  for  the  passage  of 
fan. 

"Pbct.  VI.  The  said  corporation  shall  erect,  and  forever  main  tain  such 
canal  and  locks  as  shall  be  necessary  around  any  dam  constructed  by 
them ;  the  lock  to  be  not  less  than  twenty  feet  in  width,  and  ninety  feet 
in  length;  and  said  canal  shall  1>6  so  constructed,  that  there  shall  be 
«ojv,  wife  and  convenient  access  to,  and  egress  from,  the  same,  with 
fastening*  ami  mooring-*  for  tin-  recoustrncCion  of  rafts  or  floats,  after 
the  egress  ;  and  shall  be  free,  and  not  subject  to  any  charger,  whatever 
for  the  passage  of  rafts  of  wood  and  lumber,  piasls  and  floats  of  timber, 
and  l»e  tended  by  a  keeper  employed  by  said  corporation,  and  opened  at 
all  reasonable  times,  promptly,  for  such  passage. 

Sect.  VII.  The  fishways  in  said  dam,  and  the  entrance  and  exit  of. said 
renal,  and  the  mooring!  and  fastenings  at  the  exit,  shall  be  made  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  County  Commissioners  of  the  County  of  Essex,  who. 
shall,  on  application  to  them  by  said  corporation,  after  due  notice,  in 


such  manner  as  they  shall  deem  reasonable,  to  all  persons  interested 
therein,  and  a  hoaring  of  the  parties,  prescribe  the  mode  of  constructing 
the  same  ;  ami  any  person  who  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  the  construction 
thereof,  when  the  same  are  completed,  may  make  complaint  to  said 
County  Commissioners,  setting  forth  that  the  same,  or  either  ot  them, 
are  not  constructed  according  to  the  prescription  of  said  commissioners: 
and  said  commissioners,  after  dus  notice  as  aforesaid,  shall  proceed  to 
examine  the  same,  and  shall  accept  the  same,  if  they  shall  bo  of  opinion 
that  they  are  built  and  made  according  to  such  prescriptions:  or  if  they 
shall  he  of  opinion  that  the  same  aro  not  made  according  to  the  pre- 
scription, may  require  the  same  to  be  further  made  and  completed 
till  they  shall  be  satisfied  to  accept  the  same:  and  the  expenses  of  said 
commissioners,  in  such  examination  shall  bo  paid  by  said  corporation. 

"SECT,  VIII.  Any  person  who  shall  he  damaged  in  his  property  by 
said  corporation,  in  cutting  or  making  canals  through  his  bind,  or  by 
(lowing  the  same,  or  in  any  other  way  in  carrying  into  effect  the  powers 
hereby  granted,  unless  said  corporation  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  re- 
quest in  writing,  pay  or  lender  to  said  person  a  reasonable  satisfaction 
therefor,  shall  have  the  same  remedies  as  are  provided  by  law  for  persons 
damaged  by  railroad  corporations,  in  the  JiOth  Chap.  o(  the  ICe vised 
Statutes. 

11  Sect.  IX.  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  said  corporation  in  part 
for  the  cost  and  expense  ol  keeping  said  locks  and  canals  in  repair,  and 
in  tending  the  same,  and  in  clearing  the  passages  nec  essary  for  the 
transit  of  boats  and  merchandise,  and  other  articles  through  said  canal, 
the  following  toll  is  hereby  established  and  granted  to  said  corporation, 
on  all  goods,  boats  and  merchandise,  except  rafts  of  wood  aud  lumber 
masts  and  floats  of  timber  passing  down  said  canal,  and  on  all  goods  car- 
ried up  through  said  canal,  namely  :  on  salt,  lime,  plaster,  bar  iron,  pig 
iron,  iron  castings,  antbracitu  coal,  stuno  and  bay,  eight  cents  per  ton  of 
twenty-two  hundred  and  forty  pounds ;  on  lot  ominous  coal,  twelve  cents 
per  chaldron  of  thirty-si .\  bushels  ,  on  brick,  sixteen  cents  per  thousand  ; 
on  manure,  lifty  cents  per  load  ,  on  oak  timber,  thirty-live  cents  per  ton 
of  forty  cubic  feet ;  on  pirn-  plunk  and  boards,  thirty  cents  per  thousand, 
board  measure  ;  on  ash  and  other  bard  stull,  forty  ecu's  per  thousand, 
board  measure;  on  posts  and  rails,  fifteen  cents  per  bundled;  on  tree 
nails,  thirty  cents  per  thousand  ;  on  hop  poles,  twenty  cents  per  thou- 
sand ;  OH  bald  wood,  twenty  cents  per  cord  ;  on  pine  wood,  sixteen  cents 
per  cord  ;  on  bark,  twenty  cents  per  cord  ;  on  while  oak  pipe  staves,  one 
dollar  per  thousand  ;  on  red  oak  pipe  slaves,  sixty-seven  cents  per  thou- 
sand; on  white  oak  hogshead  slaves,  sixty  cents  per  thousand  ;  on  red 
oak  hogshead  slaves,  forty  cents  per  thousand;  (Ml  while  oak  barrel 
staves,  twent)  cents  per  thousand  ;  on  hogshead  hoops,  sixteen  cents  per 
thousand;  on  barrel  hoops,  twelve  cents  per  thousand;  on  hogshead 
hoop-poles,  thirty  cents  per  thousand  ;  on  barrel  hoop  poles,  twenty  cents 
per  thousand;  on  all  articles  of  merchandise  not  enumerated,  ten  cents 
per  ton  of  twenty-two  hundred  and  forty  pounds;  provided  that  the  rates 
of  toll  aforesaid  shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Legislature. 

"SECT.  X.  The  said  dam  shall  not  be  built  to  flow  the  water  in  said 
river  higher  than  the  foot  of  Hunt's  Kails  in  the  ordinary  run  and 
amount  of  water  in  the  river,  and  a  commission  of  three  competent  per- 
sons, to  bo  appointed,  one  by  the  said  corporation,  and  one  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  locks  and  canals  of  Merrimac  Kiver;  ami  a  third  by  the 
two  thus  appointed,  shall,  upon  the  application  of  either  party,  fix  ;uul 
determine,  by  permanent  monuments,  the  point  in  said  river,  which  is 
the  foot  of  llunl's  Kails ;  and  shall  also,  upon  the  liko  application,  fix 
and  determine  i be  height  of  the  dam  of  this  corporation,  and  of  the  dash- 
boards to  be  used  thereon,  whoso  award  and  determination  shall  be  (i nai 
and  binding  upon  all  parties  forever.  And  if  either  party  shall  refuse, 
after  request  in  writing  by  the  other,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  to 
name  sm  h  commissioner,  or  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  such  commission,  for 
any  cause,  either  party  may  apply  to  the  Governor  of  this  Common- 
wealth, who  is  hereby  empowered  to  till  sm  h  vacancy.  And  the  said 
point  of  the  loot  of  Hunt's  Falls  shall  bo  Axed  within  sixty  days  after 
such  application  to  the  commissioners,  and  the  height  of  the  permanent 
dam  shall  be  fixed  and  determined  within  one  year  after  such  applica- 
tion. 

SBOT.  XT.  This  acl  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage.  (Ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  March  20,  1845.)  " 

On  the  same  day  that  the  act  received  the  approval 
of  the  Governor,  a  party  of  gentlemen,  the  pioneers 
in  the  establishment  of  American  manufactures,  vis- 
ited the  Falls  at  Andover,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
day  had  purchased  of  the  Water-Power  Association 
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all  ilieir  right  and  interests  in  the  Fulls  for  the  stipu- 
lated sum  of  $30, 000.  This  party  included  Abbott 
Lawrence,  William  Lawrence,  Samuel  Lawrence, 
John  A.  Lowell.  George  W.  Lyman,  Nathan  Apple- 
ton,  Theodore  Lyman,  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  William 
Sturgis,  John  Nesmith,  Jonathan  Tyler,  and  the 
engineers,  James  B.  Francis  and  Charles  S.  Storrow. 

On  the  22d  (two  days  later),  subscriptions  were 
received  to  the  stock  of  the  new  company,  Mr.  Abbott 
Lawrence  heading  the  list  by  a  subscription  to  one 
thousand  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each;  others 
followed  in  varying  sums — fifty,  forty,  thirty,  twenty 
and  ten  thousand  dollars  each,  and  less,  until  the 
whole  amount  of  stock,  one  million  dollars,  was 
taken,  and  with  little  delay,  for  on  the  16th  of  April 
following  the  company  organized  by  the  choice  of 
Abbott  Lawrence,  Nathan  Appleton,  Patrick  T.  Jack- 
son, John  A.  Lowell,  Ignatius  Sargent,  William 
Sturgis  and  Charles  S.  Storrow  as  Directors. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Directors,  Abbott  Law- 
rence was  elected  President,  and  remained  in  office 
till  his  decease,  with  the  exception  of  the  tihie  when 
he  was  the  American  Minister  to  England,  when  J. 
Wiley  Ed  man  da  occupied  the  position.  Mr.  Storrow 
was  the  Treasurer  and  General  Agent  of  the  Company 
till  1882,  when  be  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
Treasurer,  Howard  Stockton. 

A  very  cursory  glance  at  the  history  of  these  men 
will  suffice  to  show  that  they  were  eminently  qualified 
for  the  task  they  had  undertaken  of  founding  anew 
town. 

I  /rick  Tracy  Jackson,  the  youngest  son  of  Hon. 
Jonathan  Jackson,  of  Newburyport,  was  born  August 
14,1750;  received  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town,  and  afterward  at  Dummer 
Academy,  Byfield.  When  about  fifteen,  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  Mr.  William  Bartlctt,  a  merchant  of  New- 
buryport. At  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  engaged  in 
mercantile  business  in  Boston,  his  acquaintance  with 
the  E:ist  India  trade  (he  had  made  several  voyages 
to  India)  specially  fitting  him  for  that  branch  of 
l)ilsinc.-.s ;  and  be  continued  in  the  Fast  and  West 
Indies  trade  till  the  breaking  out  of  (be  War  of  1812. 
At  this  time,  his  brother-in-law,  Francis  C.  Lowell, 
who  had  returned  from  a  long  visit  to  England  and 
Scotland,  conceived  the  idea  that  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, then  almost  monopolized  by  Great  Britain, 
might  be  advantageously  prosecuted  at  home.  We 
had  the  raw  material ;  and  the  character  of  our  popu- 
lation— educated,  moral,  enterprising — could  not  fail, 
he  thought,  to  secure  success,  though  England  had 
the  advantage  of  cheap  labor,  improved  machinery, 
and  reputation.1  Most  of  us,  at  the  present  day,  sur- 
rounded as  we  are  with  manufacturing  establishments, 
are  not  apt  to  realize  the  bold  Dess  of  this  undertaking, 
or  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  Neither  machinery, 
patterns,  nor  drawings  could  be  bad  from  England, 


1  Mru  E.  Yale  Smith's  History  of  Newburyport. 


for  we  were  then  at  war;  and  even  in  time  of  peace,  it 
would  not  have  been  an  easy  task,  since  it  was  but  a 
few  years  before  (1809)  that  William  Hewitt  was  lined 
at  the  Middlesex  Sessions  in  (he  sum  of  £.100  and 
imprisoned  for  three  mouths,  for  enticing  an  English 
artificer,  John  Hutchinson,  a  dyer,  to  emigrate  with 
him  to  the  United  States,  to  be  employed  in  a  cotton 
manufactory;  and  Hutchinson  himself  was  put  under 
bonds  to  remain  at  home.  Messrs.  Knapp  &  Baldwin, 
attorneys  at  law,  in  writing  of  this  case,  proceed  to 
say:  "This  is  an  offence  against  the  law,  of  which 
few  are  aware  of  the  consequences,  or  of  the  national 
loss  arising  from  its  infraction  ;  yet  it  is  a  statute 
which— as  a  nation  of  trade  and  agriculture,  of  the 
arts  and  sciences — is  highly  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  our  country.  To  have  the  secrets  of  our  inventions 
clandestinely  carried  into  foreign  countries,  must  cer- 
tainly rob  us  of  a  part  of  the  fruit  of  our  ingenuity, 
and  consequent!;/  reduce  the  price  of  labor"  &c."' 

At  this  time  there  was  not  a  power-loom  in  the 
United  States — mills  for  spinning  were  in  operation  — 
but  weaving  was  performed  by  hand-looms.  Mr. 
Lowell  associating  with  himself  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Jackson,  in  the  enterprise  which  he  proposed  to 
undertake,  gave  his  first  attention  to  the  invention  of 
a  power-loom.  Partially  successful  in  this,  he  called 
to  his  aid  Mr.  Paul  Moody,  an  ingenious  mechanic  of 
Newburyport,  subsequently  eminent  at  Lowell.  The 
loom,  after  some  alterations,  was  brought  to  comple- 
tion, other  machinery  invented,  and  in  1813  the 
"Boston  Manufacturing  Company,"  at  Waltham,  was 
chartered,  and  erected  the  first  mill,  complete  in 
itself,  which  converted  the  raw  cotton  into  finished 
cloth. :i  Of  this  company  Mr.  Jackson  became  Presi- 
dent. In  1817,  after  Mr.  Lowell's  death,  Mr.  Jackson 
relinquished  mercantile  pursuits  and  devoted  his 
attention  to  manufacturing.  Tn  1821  he  purchased 
the  Pawtuclcet  Canal,  and  secured  the  water-power  of 
the  Merrimack  at  Chelmsford,  and  thus  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  town,  which  was  incorporated  in  1825, 
under  the  name  of  Powell,  in  honor  of  his  friend  and 
co-worker,  Francis*'.  Lowell.  On  the  completion  of 
the  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company's  mills,  Mr. 
Jackson  became  a  director.  He  was  Treasurer  of. the 
Hamilton  Mills,  Lowell,  1829  to  1832;  also  Treasurer 
of  the  Proprietors  of  Locks  and  Canals,  1838  to  1845. 

In  1830,  better  facilities  being  needed  for  trans- 
porting the  products  of  the  new  mills  to  the  seaboard 
than  were  offered  by  the  old-time  canal  and  baggnge- 
wagon,  Mr.  Jackson,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Kirk 
Boott,  determined  upon  the  new  project  of  a  Railway. 
They  had  watched  with  much  interest  the  proceedings 
of  Mr.  Stephenson  in  England,  and  the  apparent  suc- 

2  See  "  Newgate  Calendar,*'  vol.  G,  London. 

3  The  first  mill  for  producing  vai  n  by  machinery  was  built  at  Beverly, 
178 u,  the  members  of  that  corporation  being  John,  (Jeorgo,  Andrew  and 
Deborah  Cabot,  Joshua  Fisher,  Henry  Iligginson,  Moses  Brown,  Israel 
Thorndike  ami  Isaac  Chapman.  This  was  a  brick  mill,  driven  by  horse- 
power, and  was  aseii-ted  by  the  State. 
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cess  of  Stephenson's  experiment*  encouraged  the 
Legislature  to  grant  a  charter  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  the  project.  Engineers  were  consulted  here 
and  abroad,  and  the  first  passenger  railroad  in  New 
England,  the  Boston  and  Lowell,  was  opened  for 
travel  in  1835. 

Nathan  Appleton  was  a  son  of  Deacon  Isaac  Ap- 
pleton, of  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  and  a  descendant  of 
Captain  Samuel  Appleton,  of  Ipswich,  who  com- 
manded the  Massachusetts  troops  in  the  Indian  war 
known  as  King  Philip's  war,  107").  He  was  born  in 
177i.',  and,  after  fitting  himself  at  the  New  Ipswich 
Academy,  entered  Dartmouth  College  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  He  changed  his  plans  and  went  into  mer- 
cantile business  with  his  brother  Samuel  in  Boston. 
In  1810  he  made  a  visit  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  his  business  relations  ;  and  while  there  met 
with  Francis  C.  Lowell,  and  became  interested  in  his 
plans  of  introducing  manufactures  in  the  United 
States,  and  on  his  return  was  associated  with  Messrs. 
Lowell  &  Jackson  as  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Waltham  Factory.  He  was  also  associated  with' Mr. 
Jackson  and  Kirk  Boott  in  the  purchase  of  the 
water-power  at  Pawtucket  Falls,  and  was  the  pro- 
jector and  largest  proprietor  of  the  Hamilton  Com- 
pany at  Lowell. 

Mr.  Appleton  was  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
in  1815,  and  served  till  1827,  and  three  years  biter 
(1830)  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  United  States  Congress. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  term  lie  declined  a  re- 
election, but  in  1842  was  again  elected  to  supply  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Winthrop. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  pamphlets  on  currency, 
banking  and  the  tariff. 

Robert  C.  Winthrop  wrote  a  memorial  of  him,  in 
which  he  says,— 

u  Pfltristeut  courage  and  Inflexible  integrity  wore  Indeed  the  two 
leading  elemeuts  of  Mr.  Appluloli's  character,  and  constituted  tlio  se- 
crets of  hid  great  success.  To  these,  more  than  to  any  thing  else,  he 
owed  liia  fortune  and  his  fame.  lie  displayed  his  boldncse  by  embarking 
in  untried  nit.  qeis.s,  by  tulvoaitiug  unpopular  doctrines,  by  resisting 
popular  prejudice*,  by  confronting  the  modi  powerful  lllld  accomplished 
opponent  in  oral  er  written  argument*,  and  by  shrinking  from  no  con- 
troversy into  which  the  independent  expression  of  his  opinions  might 
leail  hint  His  integrity  was  manifested  when-  all  the  world  might  read 
it,  in  the  daily  doing*  of  a  long  mercantile  career,  and  in  the  principles 
which  he  inculcated  in  bo  many  forms  of  moral,  commercial  anil  linan- 
eiul  discu.-sion." 

And  in  1801  Mr.  Winthrop  again  writes,— 

*'  Not  many  men,  indeed,  have  exercised  a  more  important  influence 
among  us  during  the  last  half-century  than  the  late  Hon.  Nathan  Apple- 
ton  ;  not  many  men  have  done  more  than  hu  has  done  in  promoting  the 
interests  and  sustaining  the  institutions  tu  which  New  England  has 
owed  so  much  of  its  prosperity  and-  welfare.  Mo  man  has  do.no  more 
by  example  and  by  precept  to  elevate  the  standard  of  mercantile 
cliaracter,  and  to  exhibit  the  pursuits  of  commerce  in  proud  association 
with  the  highest  integrity,  liberality  and  ability."  1 

A  street  in  Lawrence  bears  his  name,  on  which  are 
located  two  of  the  public  buildings,  the  city  hall  and 
court-house. 

•  See  "  History  of  New  Ipswich,"  N.  E.  U.  U.  Society  Biographies. 


John  Amory  Lowell  was  son  of  John  Lowell  and 
grandson  of  Judge  Lowell  of  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court.  He  graduated  (Harvard  College  181  ">)  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  and  commenced  his  business  edu- 
cation at  the  house  of  Kirk  Boott  &  Sons,  to  whose 
business  he  succeeded  in  partnership  with  the  eldest 
son,  Mr.  John  Wright  Boott. 

In  1827  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Boston  Manufactur- 
ing Company  at  Waltham,  succeeding  Patrick  T. 
Jackson,  and  held  thai,  position  till  1844.  In  1835  he 
built  the  Boot  mill  at  Lowell,  and  was  treasurer  of 
the  Boott  Company  thirteen  years,  and,  as  president 
and  director  till  his  death,  contributed  largely 
to  its  success. 

In  1839  he  built  the  Massachusetts  Mills,  of  which 
he  was  also  the  treasurer  till  1848  and  a  director 
through  life;  was  also  a  director  in  the  Lake  Com- 
pany and  the  Lowell  machine-shop.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  Abbott  Lawrence  and  others  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Essex  Company  at  Lawrence  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  Pacific  Mills  until  age  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  some  of  his  cares. 

Mr.  Lowell  was  also  for  fifty-nine  years  a  director 
of  the  Suffolk  Bank,  Boston,  and  in  1824  originated 
the  system  of  redemption  of  country  bank  notes.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  fellows  of  Harvard  College  for 
forty  years,  and  fur  a  hmger  period  trustee  of  the 
Lowell  Institute.  He  was  an  accomplished  classical 
scholar,  an  eminent  mathematician,  an  able  botanist 
and  a  rare  linguist.  Generous  in  his  impulses,  he 
delighted  in  aiding  younger  men,  and  was  always 
ready  to  give  to  any  cause  that  appealed  to  his  gen- 
erosity. Such  a  union  of  business  capacity,  literary 
and  scientific  attainments,  unsullied  integrity  and  un- 
ostentatious generosity,  formed  a  rare  combination, 
and  enabled  him  in  a  long  life  of  untiring  industry  to 
do  much  for  the  advancement  of  his  generation,  and 
to  add  a  lustre  to  the  honored  name  be  bore.  Born 
November  11,  1798,  be  died  October  31,  1S81.* 

Hon.  Charles  S.  Storrow  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  1829,  and  subsequently  pursued  bis  studies 
three  years  in  the  School  of  liiiginoers  and  .Mines, 
at  Paris,  France.  He  was  one  of  the  engineers  en- 
gaged in  building  our  first  New  England  Railway, 
and  on  its  completion,  became  its  general  manager 
for  several  years,  and  until  the  new  enterprise  at 
Lawrence  was  commenced,  when  be  was  appointed 
agent  and  treasurer  of  the  new  company,  and  at  first 
its  engineer.  The  first  step  to  be  taken  was  the  con- 
struction of  the  dam,  and  this  was  planned  and  its 
construction  commenced  under  his  direction  ;  and  if 
nothing  else  remained,  this  alone  would  be  an  endur- 
ing memento  of  his  thorough  and  skilful  work.  On 
the  completion  of  the  Atlantic  Cotton  Mills,  which 
were  built  by  the  Essex  Company,  Mr.  Storrow  be- 
came the  treasurer.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
first  Bank  (the  Bay  State),  he  was  its  first  president. 


'From  "  Records  of  Old  Residents'  Association,"  Lowell. 
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And  when  the  town  adopted  a  City  charter,  he  was 
very  appropriately  elected  its  first  mayor.  In  the 
multifarious  duties  devolving  upon  him  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  plans  of  the  company,  in  184(1  he 
called  to  his  aid  as  engineer  Capt.  Charles  H.  Bige- 
Iow,  a  graduate  of  West  Point  Military  Academy, 
who  had  been  captain  in  the  Corps  of  United  States 
Engineers,  and  was  then  employed  on  the  forts  in 
Boston  Harbor,  and  Mr.  Storrow  gave  his  attention 
mainly  to  the  financial  and  general  affairs  of  the 
company.  Having  seen  the  City  grow  to  its  present 
proportions,  and  the  company  fully  and  successfully 
established,  he  removed  to  Boston.  He  resigned  his 
office  as  treasurer  and  agent  in  1SS2,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Howard  Stockton,  but  retains  his  interest 
in  the  company,  being  its  president  at  the  present 
time.  He  was,  fur  a  short  time,  one  of  the  Park 
Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Boston,  and  also  con- 
sulting engineer  at  one  time  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel, 
and  in  1So2,  at  the  request  of  the  Commissioners, 
made  a  visit  to  Europe,  to  examine  the  European 
tunnels. — upon  which  he  made  an  extremity  inter- 
esting and  elaborate  report,  which  was  published,  and 
furnished  much  valuable  information  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the -work. 

Abbott  Lawrence,  born  in  Groton  December  16, 
1792,  received  his  education  at  the  district  school  and 
academy  in  that  town,  now  known  in  consequence 
of  the  benefactions  of  the  family  as  Lawrence  Acade- 
my. At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  Boston  as  an 
apprentice  to  his  elder  brother,  Amos,  and  six  years 
later,  1814,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  house  of  A.  and  A.  Lawrence,  which, 
for  .a  long  series  of  years,  deservedly  held  a  very  high 
place  in  the  mercantile  community  of  that  City. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  War  of  1812  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  goods  in  New  England  had  largely 
increased,  but  the  methods  of  manufacture  were  im- 
perfect. The  return  of  peace  gave  the  movement  a 
severe  check.  It  took  a  fresh  start  in  connection  with 
improved  machinery,  and  made  a  prosperous  advance 
under  the  tnrift" of  1S1G,  which  Messrs.  Calhoun  and 
Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina,  were  so  prominent  in 
framing  into  law,  and  in  connection  with  which  Mr. 
Clay  first  appeared  as  the  advocate  of  "  a  thorough 
and  decided  protection  to  home  manufactures  by 
ample  duties."  The  tariff  of  1824  still  further  pro- 
moted the  manufacture  of  both  cotton  and  woolen 
fabrics. 

Originally  importers  of  foreign  goods,  the  Messrs. 
Lawrence  engaged  early,  in  the  sale  of  cotton  and 
woolen  goods  of  American  manufacture,  anil  became 
large  proprietors  in  the  Lowell  Mills,  ceasing  to  im- 
port, and  becoming  for  a  long  period  the  leading 
house  for  the  sale  of  American  fabrics.  When  the 
new  enterprise  at  Lawrence  was  projected,  Mr.  Law- 
rence, as  has  been  previously  stated,  took  a  promi- 
nent part,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  Atlatilic 
Cotton  Mills,  in  which  he  was  a  large  stockholder, 


he  became  president  of  that  company,  and  later,  in 
1853,  he  was  president  of  the  Pacific  Mills  Company, 
in  w  hich  office  he  continued  till  the  close  of  his  life. 

During  the  year  following  the  organization  of  the 
company,  and  many  years  afterward,  (he  territory 
was  a  scene  of  intense  and  phenomenal  activity. 
The  dam  and  canal  were  constructed,  boarding- 
houses  and  a  hotel  erected  (the  Franklin  House),  the 
large  machine-shop  constructed,  saw  and  planing-mills 
built,  and  the  entire  region  cut,  gashed  and  seamed 
in  the  laying  out  of  streets,  the  construction  of  sewers, 
building  gas-works  and  water-works,  and  in  sales  of 
land  and  in  planting  trees,  which  now  furnish  a 
grateful  shade  and  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of 
many  of  the  principal  streets. 

Their  first  and  most  important  work  was  the  dam. 
This  was  designed  by  the  agent  of  the  company  (Mr. 
.Storrow),  and  at  the  time  of  its  construction,  was  the 
longest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  whole  length 
is  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet ; 
distance  between  the  wing  walls  nine  hundred  feet. 
It  is  thirty-five  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  three 
or  three  and  one-half  feet  at  the  top;  built  of 
granite,  laid  in  cement,  arching  towardwthe  stream 
fifteen  feet;  the  lower  course  of  stone  bolted  to  the 
ledge  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  Greatest  height 
forty  and  one-half  feet,  mean  height  thirty-two  feet, 
average  fall  of  water  twenty-six  feet.  Three  years 
were  occupied  in  the  construction,  and  it  is,  and  will 
remain,  an  enduring  monument  of  skill,  linn  as  the 
natural  ledges  upon  which  it  is  constructed. 

A  serious  accident  happened  during  its  construc- 
tion, by  the  partial  destruction  of  the  coder  dam. 
Two  men  were  killed  and  five  injured  by  the  acci- 
dent, and  the  engineer,  Capt.  Bigelow,  barely  escaped 
with  his  life,  lie  was  temporarily  disabled,  and  the 
coffer  dam  was  repaired  by  Capt.  Phineas  Stevens. 

The  first  stone  of  the  dam  was  laid  on  the  19th  of 
September,  1845,  at  live  o'clock  p.m.,  near  the  centre 
of  the  river,  by  John  A.  Carpenter,  of  the  firm  of 
Gilmore  &  Carpenter,  the  contractors,  and  the  last 
stone  was  placed  on  the  19th  of  September,  1848,  at 

5  J'.M. 

The  canal  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  a  little 
more  than  one  mile  in  length,  runs  parallel  with  the 
river  ami  four  hundred  feel  distant,  and  on  the  space 
thus  enclosed  are  constructed  the  huge  mills  which 
occupy  the  entire  territory  as  far  as  Union  Street; 
wdiile  below  are  the  Lawrence  Woolen-Mills,  Law- 
rence Machine  Company,  Davis'  Foundry,  Webster's 
Grist-Mills,  the  Wright  Braid  Company,  Dustin  & 
Webster's  machine-shop  and  others.  The  Everett 
Mills  receive  their  water  from  the  canal  and  dis- 
charge into  the  Spicket,  as  does  the  Russell  Paper 
Company  in  part,  while  below  the  terminus  of  the 
canal  other  establishments  receive  water  by  a  penstock 
carried  across  the  Spicket  River,  discharging  into  the 
Merrimac. 

The  total  cost  of  the  dam  and  canal,  including  in- 
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terest,  damages,  detention  to  fisheries  and  naviga- 
tion, engineering  and  general  expenses  was  $525,- 
773. 7G.  The  canal  is  one  hundred  feet  wide  at  its  com- 
mencement, narrowing  to  sixty  feet  at  the  waste 
weir,  and  1'2  feet  deep,  and  is  connected  with  the 
Merriinae  by  guard-locks,  made  of  hammered  stone 
laid  in  cement,  ninety-five  feet  by  twenty-one  feet 
each. 

A  smaller  canal  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  pro- 
jected to  extend  as  far  as  Union  Street,  has  been 
more  recently  built,  which  is  sixty  feet  wide  and  ten 
feet  deep,  furnishing  power  to  the  Lawrence  Bleach- 
ery,  the  Prospect  Worsted  Mills,  paper-mills,  leather 
board  mills  and  other  establishments. 

Other  larger  enterprises  of  the  company  were  the 
building  of  the  machine-shop  and  foundry,  the  first 
stone  for  the  foundry  being  laid  duly  10,  1840.  The 
main  building  was  four  hundred  by  sixty,  and  four 
stories  high,  built  of  stone  ;  and  the  foundry,  also  of 
stone,  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  by  eighty-six, 
two  stories  in  height,  i he  two  giving  employment  to 
six  hundred  or  eight  hundred  men. 

The  company  also  commenced  building  tlie  Atlan- 
tic mills  and  boarding-houses  in  1  <S4l»,  and  have  since 
built  tiie  Pemberton,  Duck  and  Pacific  Mills.  They 
also  excavated  a  lumber-dock,  established  the  lumber- 
yard, with  saw  and  phining-mills,  which  they  owned 
and  operated  till  they  ceased  building  mills,  when 
this  property  was  sjld. 

Among  those  who  were  employed  by  the  Essex 
Company  to  execute  their  plans  were  Hiram  lJ.  Cur- 
tis and  Joseph  Bennett,  Benjamin  and  Thomas  B. 
Coolidge,  James  K.  Barker,  among  the  early  en- 
gineers, and  in  1840  Captain  Charles  If.  Bigelow  be- 
came chief  engineer,  with  the  .Messrs.  Coolidge  as 
assistants,  beacon  William  M.  Kimball  had  charge 
of  the  company's  lumber-yard,  with  Luther  Ladd  as 
foreman,  the  latter  of  whom  after  the  sale  of  the  yard 
became  agent  and  treasurer  of  the  Lawrence  Lumber 
Company.  The  late  Abiel  R.  Chandler  had  for 
twenty  years  the  care  of  the  dam  and  guard-locks 
(died  May  28,  1887),  and  Cieorge  Sanborn  had  charge 
of  the  company's  repairs  from  the  beginning  and  is 
stilT  in  service.  Among  those  who  as  contractors  or 
otherwise  were  engaged  in  building  were  John  A. 
Carpenter,  one  of  the  contractors  for  building  the 
dam,  Morris  Ivuowles,  Harrison  I).  Clement  and  his 
partner.  William  II.  Page,  Levi  Sprague,  Isaac 
Fletcher,  William  JL  Boardman,  Stephen  P.  Sim- 
mons, William  .Sullivan  anil  John  Hart. 

Of  these  Isaac  Fletcher,  born  in  Maine,  1809,  was 
in  partnership  with  William  II.  Boardman  in  Bangor 
till  1 84o',  when  they  came  to  Lawrence  and  engaged 
in  the  quarries  of  the  Essex  Company,  furnishing 
large  amounts  of  stone  for  the  dam,  and  continued  in 
that  business  together  or  separately  during  most  of 
the  time  of  their  residence.  In  1840  Mr.  Fletcher  es- 
tablished the  Monumental  Marble  Works,  now  con- 
ducted by  John  Leonard,  was  one  of  the  building 


committee  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  and  superin- 
tended its  construction,  and  was  one  of  the  selectmen 
of  the  town  in  1849.    He  died  August  20,  1885. 

Harrison  D.  Clement  was  born  in  Warner,  N.  H., 
May  17,  1809,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Robert  Clement, 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter 
and  joiner  at  Peterboro',  N.  H.,  and  in  1830  com- 
menced work  on  the  old  town-house  on  Merrimack 
Street,  Lowell,  and  at  the  Merrimac  Mills  and  Lowell 
Machine-shop.    In  1831  he  went  to  Baltimore,  and 
thence  to  Washington,  where  he  was  employed  on 
the  old  post-office,  then  being  fitted  up.    Finding  the 
moral  atmosphere  uncongenial  he  returned  to  Lowell 
in  1832,  where  he  remained  live  years,  assisting  in 
building  the  Suffolk,  'Fremont  and  Law  rence  corpora- 
tions, and  ten  years  longer  in  repairs  on  the  Lawrence 
corporation  :  removed  to  Lawrence  in  1846,  where  he 
built  for  the  Essex  Company  the  fifty  tenements 
forming  the  square  bounded  by  Union,  Orchard,  Gar- 
den anil  Newbury  Streets,  and  in  partnership  with 
Win.  K.  Page  (who  died  in  Kansas  October  19,  1879), 
also  from  Lowell,  fitted  up  the  shop  over  the  Essex 
Company's  Planing  Mill.    He  continued  in  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Page  four  years,  engaged  in  building 
principally  for  the  Essex  Company,  boarding-house 
blocks,  also  mechanics'  tenements  lor  the  Atlantic  cor- 
poration, the   First   Baptist  Church  and  dwelling- 
houses.    In  1851  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  and 
for  live  years  Mr.  Clement  was  engaged  in  building 
the  boarding-house  blocks  and  overseers'  tenements 
for  the  Pacific,  Pemberton  and  other  corporations,  a 
portion  of  the   Oliver  School-House,  and  private 
dwelling-houses  in  Lawrence  and  elsewhere.    In  1856 
he  entered  info  partnership  with  Leonard  F.  Creasy, 
and  continued  and  extended  the  building  of  board- 
ing-houses and  tenements  for  the  Everett  ami  Wash- 
ington corporations,  store-houses  and  tenements  for 
the  paper-mills,  etc.    They  also  extended  their  oper- 
ations beyond  Lawrence,  building  the  larger  class  of 
buildings,  such  as   churches,  school-houses, •  court- 
houses, hotels  and  bank  buildings,  ami  government 
buildings  in  the  navy  yards  at  Kitlery,  Charlestown 
ami  Norfolk,  Ya.    The  partnership  with  Mi'.  Creasy 
continued  lor  twenty  years,  from  1856  to  187(1.  He 
remained,  however,  a  silent  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Creasy  it  Noyes,  who  built  the  Insane  Asylum  at 
Danvers,  and  a  cotton-mill  at  hover,  N.  II.  After 
the  dissolution  of  this  late  partnership,  Mr.  Clement 
engaged  in  rebuilding  a  portion  of  the  Old  Catholic 
Cathedral  at  Cape  Haytien,  for  the  Republic  of  Hayti, 
which  had  been  in  ruins  for  many  years. 

He  had  neither  time  nor  ambition  for  practical 
honors,  but  served  one  year  as  an  assessor  of  taxes, 
and  represented  the  city  in  the  Legislature  in  1SG1 
and  1862.    Mr.  Clement  died  1880. 

Hon.  James  K.  Barker  was  born  in  Londonderry, 
May,  1817,  removed  to  Methuen,  1838,  where  he  was 
employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  (and  as 
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master  in  one  of  the  earliest  terms  of  the  grammar- 
school  in  Lawrence),  studied  engineering  and  archi- 
tecture, and  in  1S45  removed  to  Lawrence  and  entered 
the  service  of  the  Essex  Company,  and  alter  remain- 
ing with  the  company  several  years,  opened  an  office 
on  his  own  account.  Most  of  the  streets  and  building 
lots  and  sewers  up  to  the  time  of  his  deee;ise  were 
surveyed  and  laid  out  l>y  him.  and  he  was  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Court-house  and  Central  Block.  Lie  was 
several  years  a  member  of  the  school  committee,  and 
in  1860  was  elected  mayor,  serving  during  the  first 
year  of  the  war.    Died  January  18,  IStiS. 

Morris  Knowles,  born  in  Northwood,  N.  H.,  came 
hither,  also  from  Lowell,  where  he  had  been  employed) 
and  superintended  all  the  wood-work  of  the  large 
machine-shop  buildings,  and  of  all  the  large  mills 
except  the  Lay  State,  and  during  the  past  year  has 
been  actively  at  work  for  the  Arlington  Company. 

Stephen  1'.  Simmons,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island, 
came  to  Lawrence  in  1847.  He  assisted  in  work  on 
the  dam,  built  the  stone  chimney  of  the  Lawrence 
Machine-Shop  Company,  and  other  large  amounts  ol 
stone-work  for  the  Essex  Company,  lie  also  con- 
structed Grace  Episcopal  Church,  the  stone  church  at 
Methiien  and  the  foundations  of  the  Lawrence  jail. 

William  Sullivan  was  contractor  for  most  of  the  ex- 
cavation and  tilling  during  the  construction  of  the 
large  mills  and  boarding-houses. 

Levi  Sprague  constructed  the  brick-work  of  the  At- 
lantic mills  and  boarding-houses,  and  of  the  (illy 
brick  tenements  of  the  machine-shop,  and  was  largely 
engaged  otherwise  in  early  building. 

The  first  cashier  of  the  company  during  its  earliest 
and  busiest  years  was  Geo.  J).  Cabot,  who  resigned  in 
January,  1853,  and  after  a  short  period  of  rest  became 
agent  of  the  Lawrence  Gas  Company,  lie  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  IX.  Rollins  who  remained  somewhat 
more  than  eleven  years  till  the  summer  of  1864,  when 
Henry  II.  llall  became  cashier,  succeeded  by  lion. 
Robert  H.  Tewksbury.  Present  organization, —  Hon. 
Cha.3.  S.  Storrow,  president;  Howard  Stockton,  treas- 
urer; Hiram  P.  Mills,  chief  engineer. 

The  first  dwelling-houses  erected  after  the  incorpor- 
ation of  the  company,  were  built  by  them  on  the 
westerly  side  of  Broadway — one  of  which  was  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Osgood,  who  for  many 
years,  there  and  later  in  another  part  of  the  city,  kept 
an  exceedingly  good  and  popular  boarding  house. 

The  first  sale  of  land  was,  made  in  April,  1846,  to 
Samuel  T.  Merrill,  who  came  from  Georgetown,  and 
on  this  he  erected  the  first  dwelling-house  in  town 
after  those  built  by  the  Essex  Company — others  fol- 
lowed rapidly.  But  many  came  without  pecuniary 
means,  among  them  many  Triali  laborers,  who  must 
in  some  way  be  provided  for — for  them  the  Essex 
Company  furnished  a  large  tract  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  near  the  dam  on  which  they  might  erect 
shanties,  only  on  condition  that  liquors  should  not  be 
sold  on  the  premises.     And  the  settlement  thus 


formed  with  its  quaint  narrow  avenues  and  rustic 
division  fences  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots 
in  Lawrence,  one  which  visiting  strangers  were  al- 
ways pleased  to  see. 

These  shanties  were  originally  erected  on  the  north 
side,  but  as  the  water  was  raised  by  the  construction 
of  the  dam,  and  the  territory  west  of  the  railroad  was 
occasionally  overflowed,  the  occupants  removed  to 
the  south  side  to  higher  and  dryer  ground. 

The  writer  has  pleasant  recollections  of  one  of  these 
men  who  was  among  the  earliest  to  build  a  tasteful 
cottage,  about  which  he  arranged  a  pretty  flower 
garden,  and  surrounded  the  premises  with  a  neat, 
well-painted  fence;  the  interior  was  as  well  arranged 
as  the  exterior,  and  he  took  .much  pride  in  lliis  ef- 
fort ;  some  of  his  neighbors,  however,  thought  he  w  as 
''putting  on  too  many  airs,"  and  annoyed  him  at  first 
by  defacing  his  work.  This  did  not  long  continue; 
their  own  ambition  was  stimulated,  others  purchased, 
new  streets  laid  out,  ami  the  original  shanties  in  a 
few  years  gave  [dace  entirely  to  substantial  buildings. 

The  first  brick  store  buildings  were  erected  by  J. 
N.  Cage  on  the  south  side  near  the  bridge  in  Septem- 
ber, 1846. 

The  first  on  the  north  side  by  Albeit  and  Joseph 
Smith  and  Daniel  Floyd,  on  Common  Street,  below 
Ncwbu  ry. 

Among  the  pioneers  was  Amos  1).  Pillsbury,  of 
Georgetown,  who  came  to  procure  a  shop  for  the 
manufacture  and  repair  of  boots  and  shoes  ;  but  find- 
ing no  place  wherein  to  commence  work,  he  went  to 
N ewbury port ,  purchased  a  gondola,  thirty-two  by 
twelve  feet,  on  which  he  built  a  "  Slate-room,"  put  in 
a  stock  of  boots  and  shoe's,  leather,  tools,  cooking  ap- 
paratus and  provisions,  arrived  at  (he  "  New  City  " 
just  before  the  first  land  sale,  anchored  in  the  liver 
bclowtho  bridge,  threw  out  his  plank  and  commenced 
work.  Here  he  continued  till  cold  weather,  when  he 
removed  to  a  store  on  Essex  Street,  w  hich  was  then 
ready  for  his  occupancy. 

lie  built,  in  IS  17,  a  building  near  the  lower  end  of 
Common  Street,  and  while  Mr.  II.  D.  Clement  was 
building  a  house  for  his  own  use  near  by,  he  boarded 
with  him  for  a  short  time.  In  a  paper  read  before  the 
Old  Residents'  Association,  Mr.  Clement  thus  speaks 
of  him:  "  liy  persistent  interviews  with  the  proprie- 
tor I  learned  that  the  building  was  intended  for  the 
promotion  of  the  arts  ami  sciences,  and  for  the  physi- 
cal, mental  and  moral  improvement  of  wayfaring  men, 
and  was  to  be  called  the  Montezuma  House.  The 
builder  himself  was  a  problem  past  finding  out.  From 
his  knowledge  of  ancient,  lore,  and  his  love  of  the  tine 
arts,  he  might  have  been  a  pupil  of  some  of  the  old 
masters.  from  his  apt  quotations  of  Scripture,  his 
fluency  of  speech  and  his  broad  philosophy,  he  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  clergyman,  w  bile  from  his 
good  looks,  his  pleasing  manners  and.  his  generous 
sympathy  for  all  man  and  womankind,  he  might  have 
been  taken  for  one  of  our  pioneer  physicians;  and 
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from  his  knowledge  of  law  and  politics,  and  his  skill 
iu  mystifying  the  truth,  he  might  have  been  taken 
for  one  of  our  early  Lawrence  lawyers.  He  must 
have  been  intended  by  nature  for  one  of  our  greatest 
men,  with  some  unaccountable  mistake  made  in  fin- 
ishing. As  the  building  progressed,  I  noticed  the  ab- 
sence of  plan  or  system,  and  the  eccentric  oddity  of  its 
owner,  conspicuous  in  all  its  parts.  The  frame  from 
its  odd  appearance,  might  have  clone  service  at  some 
remote  age  in  the  past;  the  usual  order  of  proceed- 
ing was  reversed  by  commencing  at  the  top  and  leav- 
ing off  at  the  cellar,  it  being  raised  and  the  roof  cov- 
ered before  the  cellar  was  dug,  and  although  I  could 
not  understand  the  principle  of  gravitation  and  cohe- 
sion that  was  to  keep  it  up  and  togetber,  yet  he  could 
explain  it  in  the  most  satisfactory  way.  After  a  sligbt 
application  of  Spanish  brown  paint,  and  the  word 
Montezuma  in  large  letters  somewhere,  though  nut 
where  one  would  expect  to  see  it,  the  building  was 
completed. 

"  I  sought  shelter  tbere  late  one  night,  was  kindly 
received  by  the  proprietor,  who  seemed  to.combine 
within  himself  the  offices  of  usher,  steward,  male  and 
female  waiters,  and  sometimes  hostler,  wan  shown  to 
a  very  small  room,  and  was  soon  asleep,  without  ex- 
amining the  surroundings.  On  waking  tbe  next 
morning  I  found  the  room  had  been  newly  plastered 
the  day  previous,  the  bed  clothes  wet  and  slightly 
frozen,  and  myself  with  a  cold  in  the  bead,  but 
thought  myself  fortunate  in  being  able  to  obtain  such 
accommodations,  and  secured  them  until  my  own 
house  should  be  finished. 

'•  The  furniture  was  of  Unique  style  and  of  ancient 
date,  each  piece  having  a  history  of  its  own.  The 
ornaments  were  numerous  and  varied,  consisting 
largely  of  mottoes  and  emblems,  both  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, usually  a  mixture  of  both  which  none  could  ex- 
plain or  interpret  so  well  as  the  host  himself.  He  had 
also  in  and  about  tbe  premises  a  good  supply  of  cats, 
dogs,  fowls  of  various  kinds,  also  several  kinds  of 
wild  animals,  whose  habits  he  could  explain  ad- 
mirably when  he  chose  to  do  so,  which  was  not  often. 

The  tables  were  an  important  part  of  the  domestic 
arrangements,  as  all  seemed  to  be  hungry  at  that  time, 
though  there  were  not  so  many  thirsty  ones  as  ap- 
peared later,  and  although  it  was  a  mystery  sometimes 
hard  to  solve  whether  our  food  was  flesh,  fish  or  fowl, 
and  harder  yet  to  learn  how  it  was  cooked,  and 
though  we  could  find  no  fault  with  the  tea  or  coffee, 
not  knowing  the  name  of  the  liquid  set  before  us,  it 
all  served  an  excellent  purpose  and  was  sure  to  find 
a  ready  market. 

There  was  a  furnished  room  in  the  basement  front, 
but  for  what  purposes  it  was  used  were  beyond  my 
abiiitv  to  discover.  Some  inquiries  were  made  if 
liquor  was  not  sold  there,  but  I  think  there  could  not 
be,  as  liquor  selling  and  liquor  drinking  seemed  to  be 
the  special  abhorrence  of  the  proprietor,  and  I  looked 
in  .-.everal  times  without  seeing  any  signs  of  the  traffic; 


besides  there  was  an  emblem  hanging  on  the  wall 
which  forbade  such  a  conclusion  :  it  was  a  painted 
circle  with  a  black  dot  near  the  lower  edge,  which  by 
his  interpretation  signified  departed  spirits.  From 
some  of  the  religious  mottoes  on  the  wall,  and  the 
free  quotations  of  Scripture  by  the  proprietor,  the 
company  might  sometimes  be  taken  for  a  religious 
class-meeting;  from  the  pictures  of  fast  horses  and 
rare  animals,  and  the  appearance  of  the  company  at 
other  times  they  might  have  been  considered  sporting 
characters;  while  from  the  mysterious  emblems 
around,  and  in  connection  with  remarks  and  expla- 
nations thereon  by  the  owner,  they  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  branch  of  the  Concord  School  of  Phil- 
osophy. 

Horace  Greeley  visited  the  new  city  about  this  time, 
and  on  inquiring  for  the  first  class  hotel  was  referred 
by  thehackman  to  the  Shawsheen  house,  and  asking  if 
they  sold  liquor  there  was  answered  "  yes.'1  On  in- 
quiring for  the  second  class  hotel  be  was  referred 
to  tbe  Oak  Street  House,  and  repeating  bis  inquiry 
was  again  answered  in  tbe  affirmative,  and  on  inquir- 
ing for  the  next  house  was  referred  to  the  .Montezuma, 
and  asking  the  same  question  was  answered  in  the 
negative,  and  the  coachman  was  ordered  to  drive  him 
there.  1  did  not  witness  his  reception,  but  it  must 
have  been  interesting  if  the  host  knew  his  guest.  If 
this  original  genius  did  not  know  how  to  keep  a  hotel 
he  certainly  knew  many  other  things,  and  I  feel  sure 
we  shall  never  look  upon  his  like  again.  After  leav- 
ing Lawrence  he  purchased  an  island  near  where 
Rowley  River  enters  I'lum  Island  Sound,  where  he 
spends  his  later  days  with  sonic  congenial  spirits  and 
calls  it  tbe  Isle  of  Patmos. 

The  first  dry  goods  dealer  on  the  ground  was  Arte- 
mas  W.  Stearns  (born  in  Hill,  N.  II.),  who  opened  a 
store  on  Amesbury  Street  in  1846.  Mr.  Stearns  erected 
tbe  building  on  Essex  Street  in  1854,  which  he  still 
occupies,  actively  engaged  in  business.  The  building 
was  enlarged  in  1877,  and  is  being  still  further  en- 
larged and  improved,  1887,  presenting  one  of  the 
finest  fronts  on  the  street. 

The  oldest  clothing  dealer  in  the  city  is  Captain 
William  R.  Spalding  (born  in  Milton,  X.  H.),  who 
came  also  in  1846,  and  still  continues  in  the  business. 

Another  early  trader  was  John  C.  Low,  who  opened 
and  conducted  for  several  years  a  book  and  stationery 
store.  John  Colby  opened  one  a  few  months  pre- 
viously. Mr.  Dow  subsequently  (1872)  changed  to 
his  present  business,  a  dealer  in  crockery  and  glass- 
ware. 

Among  the  early  physicians  and  surgeons  the  first 
to  settle  here  was  Dr.  Moses  L.  Atkinson,  born  in  New- 
bury, Mass.,  July  14,  181-1,  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College,  1838,  and  Harvard  .Medical  School,  1 844 ; 
commenced  practice  in  Lawrence,  1846,  and  died  July 
13,  1852,  aged  thirty-eight.  Others  early  on  the 
ground  were  J.  S.  Curtis,  E.  W.  Morse,  G.  W.  San- 
born, J.  Brown,  Charles  Murch,  E.  B.  Allen,  A.  D. 
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Blanehard,  who  relinquished  practice  for  other  busi- 
ness; William  D.  Lamb,  who  has  retired  from  prac- 
tice and  removed  to  Southbridge  ;  Julius  H.  Morse, 
dece;ised ;  Seneca  Sargent,  born  1803,  commenced 
practice  1826,  one  of  the  lust  settlers  of  Lawrence, 
where  he  died  August  7,  1S73  ;  Isaac  Tewksbury,  born 
1705,  studied  with  Dr.  Robinson,  of  West  Newbury, 
and  Kittredge,  of  Audover,  commenced  practice  in 
New  Hampshire,  1S17,  came  to  Lawrence  1847,  was  in 
continuous  practice  between  sixty  and  seventy  years; 
Aaron  Ordway,  born  1814,  came  to  Lawrence,  1S47, 
as  an  apothecary  and  botanic  physician,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  business  for  about  twenty-five  years,  re- 
tiring and  devoting  himself  to  other  pursuits;  David 
Dana  graduated  from  Harvard  Medical  School  1847, 
and  after  practicing  a  year  in  public  institutions  in 
Boston  came  to  Lawrence,  and  is  the  only  one  re- 
maining of  the  early  physicians  now  in  active  prac- 
tice. He  served  in  the  Civil  War  two  years  as  sur- 
geon of  the  First  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery  ;  he 
was  the  first  city  physician  of  Lawrence,  and  also  the 
first  appointed  for  the  jail  and  house  of  correction. 

Among  the  early  attorneys  were  Daniel  Saunders, 
Jr.,  who  was  on  the  ground  before  the  Essex  Com- 
pany was  formed,  mayor  in  18C0 ;  Joseph  Couch,  the 
first  trial  justice ;  Henry  Flanders,  afterwards  some- 
what prominent  in  Philadelphia;  Charles  Stark 
Newell,  who  removed  to  New  York  City ;  Dan. 
Weed,  who  removed  to  Washington,  where  he  died 
September  5,  18S4  ;  Pcrley  S.  Chase  ;  Joseph  F.  Clark  ; 
Thomas  A.  Parsons,  retired  to  a  farm  in  Derry,  N.  H. ; 
David  J.  Clark,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
183U,  came  to  Lawrence  1847,  removed  to  Manchester, 
N.  II.,  1850,  in  partnership  with  his  brother,  Hon. 
Daniel  Clark,  was  postmaster  at  Manchester  1866, 
deceased;  Ivan  Stevens,  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  1^42,  read  law  with  lion.  James  Dull  and  Hon. 
Amos  Tuck,  commenced  practice  in  Lawrence  1846, 
died  April,  1880;  Thomas  Wright,  born  in  Lowell, 
educated  at  Harvard  University,  studied  law  with  his 
father,  a  very  prominent  lawyer  in  Lowell,  came  to 
l.awivnce  IS  111,  represented  the  city  in  the  Massachu- 
setts lloiISC  of  Representatives,  and  the  district  four 
times  in  the  Senate ;  Win.  H.  1'.  Wright,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  educated  at  Cambridge,  came  to  Law  - 
rence 1847,  continued  his  studies  with  Hon.  Daniel 
Saunders  and  with  Wright  &  Flanders,  was  in  partner- 
ship with  his  brother  till  1801,  when  he  was  elected 
mayor  and  served  with  earnestness  and  marked  abil- 
ity during  two  years  of  the  war,  represented  the  city 
in  the  Legislature  1867-08,  and  was  one  of  the  asso- 
ciate justices  of  the  Police  Court;  Benjamin  Board- 
man;    Benjamin  W.   Ball;   Nathan  W.  Harmon.1 

None  of  the  preceding  now  remain  in  Lawrence 
except  Mr.  Saunders  and  Judge  Wright. 

The  first  grocery  store  was  opened  in  1845,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  by  Josiah  Crosby,  of  Billerica. 


This  was  the  only  store  of  its  kind  for  nearly  six 
months,  and  its  ledger  contained  upwards  of  six  hun- 
dred names  before  another  store  was  opened.  In  ad- 
dition to  groceries  Mr.  Crosby  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  ice  dealer,  offering  to  supply  ice  from  his  two 
ice  houses,  one  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
below  his  store,  the  other  at  his  farm  in  North  Au- 
dover, filled  with  "  lake  ice."  This  store  and  stock 
was  purchased  in  1850  by  Joseph  Shattuck,  who,  w  ith 
his  brother,  Charles  W.  Shattuck,  have  conducted 
the  business  since,  first  at  South  Lawrence,  and  later 
in  a  new  brick  building  built  by  them  on  Essex 
Street,  till  1887,  when  they  retired,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  Henry  A.  Buell  &  Co.,  who  had  elsewhere 
in  the  city  been  long  engaged. 

Another  early  dealer  was  Charles  Smith,  who  came 
early  from  Lowell  and  yet  remains  here,  having  also 
retired  after  a  very  active  and  busy  life. 

The  first  lumber  dealer,  Mr.  Hezckiah  Plummer, 
born  in  that  part  of  Andover  now  included  in  Law- 
rence. He  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sashes 
and  blinds,  &c,  in  1846,  but  soon  erected  astcam  mill 
in  South  Lawrence  for  supplying  lumber  for  the 
growing  wants  of  the  new  tow  n.  Besides  those  not 
elsewhere  mentioned  many  others  have  been  promi- 
nent, many  of  them  residents  for  a  long  period  and 
actively  engaged  in  business,  contributing  their  share 
to  its  material  growth  and  prosperity,  Among  them 
may  be  named  one  of  the  earliest  dealers  in  dry  goods, 
Joseph  O'Hea  Cantillon,  born  in  Ireland,  1810,  came 
to  Lawrence,  1846,  was  a  leading  spirit  among 
his  countrymen  ami  popular  with  all  classes  ;  he  was 
a  very  active  man  in  temperance  work  and  public  af- 
fairs, and  was  one  of  tin;  board  of  assessors  in  1854. 
He  removed  to  the  West,  was  at  one  time  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  died  in  1870.  John  J.  Do- 
land,  burn  in  Derry,  N.  II.,  August  29,  182G,  came  to 
Lawrence',  1840,  from  Manchester,  where  he  had  been 
employed  in  the  Amoskeag  Mills,  lie  was  an  over- 
seer in  the  Atlantic  Mills  till  1871.  Mr.  Doland  was 
a  descendant  of  patriotic  ancestors,  and  is  the  oldest 
lineal  descendant  of  one  who  fought  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  He  w  as  a  member  of  the  distinguished 
military  order  of  tin.'  Cincinnati.  Eben  L.  Chapman, 
J.  Merrill  Currier,  Milton  Bonney*  (mayor  in  1805), 
William  P.  Clark,  Peter  Holihan,  Patrick  Sweeney, 
Jordan  Bros.,  Henry  M.  Whitney,  J.  P.  Kent*  Wil- 
liam II.  Bridgman,*  Dana  Sargent  (afterward  mayor 
of  Nashua,  died  November  23,  1884),  John  Beetle 
(died  June  20,  1879),  John  F.  Bingham, '  George  B. 
Smart,  John  Kiley,'*  John  B.  Atkinson,*  Alonzo 
Briggs  (deputy  sheriff),  Martin  Bros.,  Albin  Ycaw, 
Charles  It.  Mason,  E.  J.  Mason  (died  December  4, 
1880),  David  S.  Swan*  James  A.  Treat  (died  April 
24,  1880),  Henry  Barton,  Byron  Truell  (House  of 
Representatives  1875,  1870,  Senator  1877,  1S78), 
Simpson  &  Oswald,  Rufus  Reed  (died  1880),  Charles 
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A.  Brown  (now  of  Portland),  Joseph  Norris,*  Carney 
Bros..  William  A.  Kimball*  (died  March  6,  1S80),  J. 
Smith  Field,  Horatio  Smith,*  Amasa  Bryant,*  John 
Gale,*  A.  A.  Lamprey,  James  R.  Simpson  (mayor 
1S7S,  '79,  '80,  '85),  J.  G.  Abbott,  J.  Clinton  White, 
M,  P.  Merrill*  (many  years  an  assessor,  died  June  14, 
1886),  Levi  Emery,*  George  W.  Hills,  John  F.  Cogs- 
well. William  E.  Cowing,  Lawson  Rice,  Robert  R. 
Whittier,  Robert  M.  Bailey,  N.  B.  Gordon.  Another 
of  .the  oldest  residents  is  Samuel  M.  Davis,  who  was 
an  engineer  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road, came  to  Lawrcuce  in  1847,  and  ran  the  first  lo- 
comotive into  town  over  the  new  railroad  bridge. 
Captain  John  Smith,  one  of  the  earliest,  who  came  in 
1845,  died  September  If),  1879,  aged  eighty-seven. 
Ford  Bros.,  Joseph  Stowell,  Albert  Emerson,  G.  W. 
Chandler,  Walker*  ami  Freeman  Flanders,  H.  J. 
Couch,  Alonzo  Winkley,  John  Daly,  Henry  A.  Pres- 
cou  and  Moses  Wingate. 

The  first  marriage  in  town  took  place  May  15, 1847. 
The  parties  were  Mr.  James  M.  Currier  of  Lawrence 
and  Miss  Mary  E.  Libbey  of  Conway,  N.  Eft  Rev. 
John  C.  Phillips  was  the  officiating  clergyman.  The 
first  public  marriage  occurred  October  17,  1 S 17,  at  the 
Baptist  Chapel.  Mr.  Edwin  R.  Gage  of  Lawrence 
and  Mrs.  Abby  B.  Richardson  of  Methuen  were  mar- 
ried by  Rev.  John  G.  Richardson  of  the  Baptist 
Church. 

Mr.  William  W.  Dean  of  the  firm  of  Dean  &  Haz- 
eltine,  on  Broadway,  is  the  first  child  born  of  Ameri- 
can parents  in  Lawrence,  having  been  born  in  April, 
1S47.  Mr.  A.  Joplin  of  Hampton  comes  next,  who 
wits  born  in  February,  1848. 

To  go  further  into  details,  or  to  name  even  the  vari- 
ous merchants  and  mechanics  who  have  grown  with 
the  growth  of  the  town  and  city  would  be  making  a 
directory,  which  would  he  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 
the  present  article. 

During  the  first  years,  communication  with  the 
outside  world  was  by  means  of  the  old-fashioned  stage- 
coaches. 

"Staci  lleniareR  fob  isit. 
•    "  Kor elnncliceter,  Tuemluy,  Thursday  ami  Saturday  i>).J  A.  M.,  L. 
\V.  Currier,  Driver. 

"For Salem,  every  day  except  Sunday  at  iy2  P.  M.,  Shackle)  A  Cle- 
ment, Proprietor*. 

"  For  Lowell,  every  day  C  and  10  A.  51.,  2'^  and  4  P.  M.,  and  on  Sun- 
day ss  A.  SI.,  Currier  a  Abbe/,  Proprietors,  Chamberlain  &  Charles, 
Drivers.  I 

"For  Andovcr,  6^,  8,  10  A.  M.  ;  iy2,  o%  P.  M.,  Morrison  &  Loiife'ce, 
Proprietors  It.  Drivers." 

Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  was  extended  into 
Lawrence  early  in  1848.  Lowell  and  Lawrence  Rail- 
road was  opened  July  2,  1848,  and  extended  to  North 
Lawrence  in  1870.  Essex  Railroad  to  Salem  opened 
September  4,  1848.  Manchester  and  Lawrence  com- 
pleted October,  1840.  The  Merrimack  Valley  Horse 
Railroad  was  incorporated  in  1863,  charter  renewed 
18CC.    The  incorporators  were  George  D.  Cabot,  Wm. 


H.  P.  Wright  and  Wm.  R.  Spalding,  and  the  rond 
was  opened  for  travel  from  the  Paper-Mills  to  Me- 
thuen, 1867  ;  extended  to  North  Andover,  1868;  and 
to  South  Lawrence,  1S76.  Additional  facilities  for 
travel  have  been  furnished  by  further  extensions  in 
1887.  The  enterprise  of  doubtful  issue  at  first  has 
proved  remunerative,  and  the  stock  has  advanced 
materially  in  value.  Win.  A.  Russell  has  been  presi- 
dent and  James  H.  Eaton  treasurer  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

Hotels. — Before  operations  commenced  by  the 
Essex  Company,  there  were  two  hotels,  theShawsheen 
House  (now  called  Revere)  and  the  Essex  House, 
since  converted  into  a,  dwelling-bouse,  situated  in 
South  Lawrence,  on  the  old  Londonderry  turnpike 
(now  Broadway).  The  first  hotel  built  by  the  com- 
pany, the  Franklin  House,  was  opened  November  1, 
1S47,  by  Major  T.  J.  Coburn,  previously  of  the  Eastern 
Exchange  Hotel,  Boston.  It  has  been  since  kept  by  J. 
L.  Huntress,  Charles  B.  Melvin,  Jefford  M.  Decker, 
Col.  Larrabee  (formerly  of  the  Merrimack  House, 
Lowell),  Thomas  W.  Huse  and  is  now  conducted  by 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Huse. 

The  Merrimack  House  was  built  about  the  same 
time  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Trcmont  Street; 
this  was  burned  in  1S49  and  was  not  rebuilt.  The  United 
States,  another  large  building  in  Essex  Street,  nearly 
completed  but  not  occupied,  was  also  burned  in  1859. 
It  was  somewhat  imposing  in  its  external  appearance, 
but  very  cheaply  built,  and  almost  as  soon  as  touched 
by  fire  fell  in  ruins,  as  it  deserved,  but  unfortunately 
causing  the  loss  of  life  of  three  persons.1  Hotels  have 
since  multiplied,  and  we  have  now  on  the  main  busi- 
ness street  the  Essex,  Central  and  Brunswick,  besides 
many  others  of  less  prominence  in  other  parts  of  the 
city. 

The  Lawrence  post-office  was  opened  for  the  first 
time  September  7,  1846,  by  George  A,  Waldo,  post- 
master. He  remained  in  office  three  years.  William 
Pierce,  of  Andover,  followed  for  six  months,  when 
Nathaniel  Wilson  followed  and  served  four  years. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  the  first  druggist,  in  town,  and  was  for 
eight  years  city  treasurer.  By  a  change  of  adminis- 
tration Major  B.  F.  Watson  became  postmaster,  and 
held  the  office  eight  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Major  George  S.  Merrill,  who  retained  the  position 
twenty-six  years,  from  1861  to  1887,  when  Patrick 
Murphy,  who  had  been  city  treasurer  from  1883,  was 
appointed  to  the  place. 

From  the  first  sale  of  lands,  April  28,  1846,  to  Oc- 
tober 10,  1846,  the  growth  of  the  new  settlement  had 
been  so  rapid  that  the  population  had  increased  from 
less  than  two  hundred  to  about  twenty-five  hundred, 
and  there  had  been  erected  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  stores,  shops  and  dwelling-houses.  The  obvious 
inconvenience  of  taxation,  education,  etc.,  in  two  sep- 
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arate  townships  led  to  a  petition  to  the  Legislature 
for  a  charter  for  a  new  town  ;  this  petition  was  opposed 
by  the  town  of  Methuen. 

As  early  as  February,  1S47,  a  town-meeting  was 
called  to  see  what  action  the  town  would  take  on  the 
petition  of  Chas.  S.  Storrow  and  others  to  be  set  oiF 
in  a  new  town  by  the  name  of  Lawrence.  The  meet- 
ing was  well  attended,  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  being  present.  John  Davis  was  chosen  to 
preside,  and  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  George  A. 
Waldo.  J.  W.  Carlton  and  John  Tenney,  all  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  division.  Messrs.  Waldo  and 
Tenney  were  chosen  a  committee  to  take  all  honora- 
ble and  legal  measures  to  thwart  the  design  of  the  pe- 
titioners, and  to  employ  counsel  if  necessary. 

The  opposition  was  unavailing,  and  on  the  17th  of 
April,  1847,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  granted 
a  charter  to  the  town  of  Lawrence,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy:  'Other  names  had  been  sug- 
gested, such  as  Essex  and  Merrimack,  but  Lawrence 
was  adopted  in  honor  of  the  original  founders.) 

"Section!.  All  the  territory  now  within  (he  towns  of  Methuen  and 
Andover,  in  tlie  County  of  Essex,  comprised  within  tlie  following  limits  : 
that  is  to  say,  by  a  line  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Shawshcen  River,  at 
its  Easterly  bank,  thence  running  Southerly  by  Said  Easterly  bank  lo  a 
Stake  at  the  bend  in  Said  River,  a  few  rods  westerly  of  the  bridge  where 
it  is  crossed  by  the  Salem  Turnpike,  thence  in  a  straight  lino  westerly  to 
a  marked  stone  in  the  wall  at  the  Easterly  corner  of  the  intersection  of 
roads  by  Jacob  Barnard's  house:  thence  Northerly  in  a  straight  lino 
across  Merrimack  River,  passing  between  the  house  of  Asa  Barker  and 
that  of  Ebenezer  Itarkcr,  on  the  Tower  Hill  road,  leading  from  Me- 
thuen to  Lowell,  to  a  stake  about  Jl.'.O  feet  Northerly  from  where  tlio 
line  crosses  said  road  :  thence  Northeasterly  to  a  monument  on  the 
Easterly  side  of  Londonderry  Turnpike,  passing  a  little  northerly  of 
the  Iiou.tc  of  Abiel  Stevens:  thence  Easterly  in  a  straight  line  to  a 
monument  at  the  intersection  of  Lawrence  Street  with  the  eld  road 
which  runs  easterly  from  .Stevens'  factory  toward  Haverhill  :  thence 
in  a  straight  line,  easterly,  passing  north  of  William  .Swan's  house 
through  a  monument  about  •)'")  feet  south  of  the  intersection  of  the. 
roads  near  raid  Swan's  house,  to  the  line  of  Iho  town  of  Andover 
in  lie ni mack  River:  thence  running  by  the  said  line  of  Andover 
westerly  to  the  easterly  bank  of  the  Shawsheen  River  at  the  point 
of  starting:  is  hereby  incorporated  into  a  town  by  the  name  of  Law- 
rence :  and  tlio  said  town  of  Lawrence  is  hereby  invested  with  all  the 
privileges,  powers,  rights  and  immunities,  and  subject  to  all  the  du- 
ties and  requisitions  to  which  other  towns  are  entitled  and  subject, 
by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Slitii'S  2.  The  town  of  Lawrence  shall  make  and  maintain  all 
bridge*  for  public  highways  over  the  Sliiiwshovll  River,  so  far  as  the 
easterly  bank  of  said  river  is  a  boundary  of  ilio  said  town,  including 
the  masonry  of  said  bridges  on  the  easterly  bank  thereof. 

"SECTIONS.  The  inhabitants  of  the  said  town  of  Lawrence  shall  be 
holden  to  pay  all  arreais  of  taxes  which  have  been  legally  assessed 
upon  them  by  the  towns  of  Methuen  and  Andover  respectively  :  and 
all  taxes  heretofore  assessed,  and  not  collected,  iliall  be  collected  and 
paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  towns  of  Methuen  iVid  Andover  respec- 
tively, in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  act  had  not  been  passed  :  and 
also  their  proportion  of  all  County  and  State  taxes  that  may  be  as- 
sessed upon  them  previously  to  the  next  State  valuation — that  is  to 
say,  two-thirds  of  the  State  and  county  taxes  that  may  bo  assessed 
ujion  the  town  of  Methuen,  and  one-eighth  of  the  .State  and  County 
taxes  that  may  be  assessed  on  the  town  of  Andover,  till  the  next 
Statu  valuation. 

"SECTION  4.  The  parts  of  the  said  town  of  Lawrence  now  belonging 
to  the  towns  of  Methuen  and  Andover,  respectively,  shall  remain  pails 
of  the  said  towns  of  Methuen  and  Andover,  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
ing State  ofiicers,  senators,  representatives  to  Congress,  and  electors  of 
president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States  until  the  next  decen- 
nial census  shall  bo  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  VM\i  Article  of 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  :  and  the  meetings  for  the  choice  of 


such  representatives  and  other  officers  aforesaid,  shall  be  called  by 
the  selectmen  of  said  towns,  respectively:  tho  selectmen  of  Lawrence 
shall  make  a  true  list  of  persons  belonging  to  the  territory  of  each 
of  saiil  towns  hereby  incorporated  into  tlie  town  of  Lawrence,  quali- 
fied to  vote  at  every  such  election,  ami  the  sain-'  shall  be  taken  and 
used  by  tint  selectmen  of  saiil  respective  towns  for  such  elections,  in 
tho  same  manner  as  if  prepared  by  themselves. 

Section  5.  The  said  towns  of  Methuen,  Andover  and  Lawrence  shall 
bo  respectively  liable  for  the  support  of  all  who  now  do  or  shall  here- 
after stand  in  need  of  relief  as  paupers,  whose  settlement  was  gained  by,  or 
derived  from  a  residence  within  their  respective  limits  ;  and  the  said 
town  of  Lawrence  shall,  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  its  organiza- 
tion under  this  act,  pay  to  the  town  of  Methuen  one  thousand  dol- 
lars as  and  for  their  just  proportion  of  the  debts  of  the  town  of  Me- 
thuen, owing  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  Act,  exclusive  of  tho 
amount  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  tho  United  States  in  tho  treasury  of 
tlie  town  of  Methuen  :  and  the  town  of  Lawrence  shall  also  pay  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount  of  said  surplus  revenue  whenover  its  repayment 
shall  be  demanded  by  tho  United  States  according  to  law:  and  shall 
also  pay  to  the  town  of  Methuen  the  amount  that  said  town  shall 
,pay  for  building  Haverhill  Street,  so  called,  within  the  limits  of  the 
said,  town  of  Lawrence,  as  ordered  by  the  County  Commissioners  for 
tho  County  of  Essex. 

"Section  0.  Any  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  County  of  Essex  is 
hereby  authorized  to  issue  his  warrant  to  any  principal  inhabitant 
of  tho  town  of  Lawrence,  requiring  hi  in  to  notify  and  warn  the  in- 
habitants thereof,  qualified  to  vole  in  town  affairs,  to  meet  at  the 
time  and  place  therein  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  all 
such  town  ofiicers  as  towns  are  by  law  authorized  and  required  to 
choose  at  their  annual  incotings :  and  such  justice,  or,  in  his  absence, 
such  principal  inhabitant,  shall  preside  fill  the  choice  of  a  moderator 
in  said  meeting. 

"  Section  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  pas- 
sage. " 

TOWN  OFFICERS  FROM   1.847  TO  1853. 

1847.  Selectmen:— William  Sunn,  Chas.  P.  Abbott,.  Nathan  Wells, 
James  Stevens,  Lorenzo  D.  Brown.  School.  Committee: — James  IX  Iler- 
rick,  Dr.  William  D.  Lamb,  Dan.  Weed,  Town  Clerks  and  Treasurers : — 
E.  W.  Morse,  clerk,  Daniel  Saunders,  treasurer,  Bailey  Bartlctt,  collect- 
or, Ivan  Stevens,  auditor. 

1848.  Selectmen : — David  J.  Clark,  Chas.  F.  Abbott,  Win.  D,  Joplin, 
Levi  Spraguc,  John  M.  Smith.  School  Committee  :-r-Rev.  George  Pack- 
ard, Rev.  Lyman  Whiting,  Rev.  Henry  1".  Harrington,  Nathan  YV.  Har- 
mon, James  I).  Herrick.  ZWii  Clerks  and  Treasurers: — E.  W.  Morse, 
clerk,  Nathaniel  White,  treasurer,  Parker  Smith,  collector,  [van  Ste- 
vens, auditor. 

IS  HI.  Selectmen :— Chas.  P.  Abbott,  Levi  Spraguc,  Isaac  Fletcher. 
School  Committee :~»-Hov.  Goorgo  Packard,  Rev.  Lyman  Whiting,  Rev. 
Henry  E.  Harrington,  Henry  K.  Oliver,  .fames  I).  Herrick.  7'omiw 
Clerics  and  Treasurers: — B.  W.  Morse,  clerk,  Daniel  Saunders,  treasurer, 
N.  G.  White,  collector,  Ivan  Stevens,  auditor. 

1850.  Selectmen:  —  Artemas  Parker,  Jr.,  Win.  Gile,  Win.  It.  Page. 
School  Cfrmmittee : — Rev.  George  Packard,  Rev.  Lyman  Whiting,  Rev. 
II.  F.  Harrington,  Rov.  Geo.  II.  Chuk,  Rev.  J.  G.  Richardson.  Toven 
Clerks  and  Treasurers : — Geo.  W.  Benson,  clerk,  Geo,  W.  Sanborn,  treas- 
urer, N  G.  White,  collector,  Ivan  Stevens,  auditor. 

1851.  Selectmen: — Will.  If.  Page,  Levi  Sprague,  Joseph  Norris. 
School  Committee: — Chas.  S.  Storrow,  Nathan  W.  Harmon,  Rev.  Geo. 
Packard,  James  D.  Herrick,  Dr.  Moses  L.  Atkinson.  Town Clerks  and 
Treasurers : — Geo.  W.  Benson,  clerk,  Geo.  W.  Sanborn,  treasurer  and 
collector,  Ivan  Stevens,  auditor. 

1852.  Selectmen: — Win.  it  Page,  Levi  Sprague,  Joseph  Norris. 
School  Committer.:  —  Rev.  Geo.  Packard,  A.  D.  Blanchard,  Rev.  Samuel 
Kelley,  Nathan  W.  Harmon,  John  A.  Goodwin.  2'oiun  Clerks  and 
Treasurers : — Geo.  W.  Benson,  clerk,  Geo.  W.  Sanborn,  treasurer  and 
collector,  Ivan  Stevens,  auditor. 

During  the  continuance  of  the.  town  government 
the  population  increased  from  six  thousand  in  1848 
to  nearly  thirteen  thousand  in  18511  And  to  any  one 
familiar  with  the  routine  of  town  government,  it  will 
be  apparent  that  the  ofiicers  of  the  new  town  had  plenty 
of  employment, — constant  meetings  in  the  early  years, 
for  organization,  to  provide  for  schools,  cemetery,  po- 
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lice  and  the  usual  concomitants  of  advancing  civili- 
zation, lockups  or  prisons  for  the  turbulent  and  un- 
ruly, erection  of  public  buildings,  building  of  roads, 
etc.,  all  expenditures  of  the  public  money  being 
voted  upon  by  the  people  in  town-meeting  assembled. 
The  inconvenience  of  this  method  of  conducting 
affairs  led  the  people  to  apply  for  a  city  charter, 
which  was  granted,  and  the  act  signed  by  Governor 
Clifford  March  21,  1S53. 

Besides  the  inconvenience  of  attending  frequent 
meetings,  vexatious  delays  were  liable  to  occur,  in 
consequence  of  the  rancor  of  party  spirit,  and  the  old 
Baying,  "in  the  multitude  of  counselors  there  is  wis- 
dom," proved  not  always  true.  This  was  amusingly 
and  provokingly  illustrated  in  the  attempt  to  fix  the 
location  of  the  town  hall,  and  in  the  refusal  to  accept 
from  the  Essex  Company  the  gilt,  of  the  common. 
But  no  meeting  of  the  people  was  perhaps  more  ex- 
citing than  the  meeting  of  LS52  (the  last  under  town 
government).  Mr.  Hayes,  in  his  '"Sketches  of  Law- 
rence," printed  in  1868,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  meeting:  "Early  in  the  day  Mr.  15.  F.  Wat- 
son, the  leader  of  the  Democrats,  made  some  motion 
intended  to  give  advantage  to  his  party,  and  was  de- 
clared out  of  order.  Exasperated  at  his  failure,  he 
planted  himself  in  the  way  to  the  polls,  and  in  a  loud 
voice  announced,  'There  shall  be  no  voting  here  to- 
day,' and  called  upon  his  friends  to  block  the  passage 
to  the  ballot-box.  The  hall  was  filled  with  excited 
men,  who  rushed  to  the  point  where  Watson  was 
standing.  A  party  tight  on  an  extended  scale  seemed 
almost  unavoidable,  when  above  the  din  of  the  angry 
tumult  the  clear,  calm  voice  of  William  11.  Page 
(chairman  of  the  selectmen)  echoed  through  the  hall, 
'Gentlemen  will  bring  in  their  votes.'  Instantly 
General  Oliver  started  for  the  ballot-box,  and,  alter  a 
severe  struggle,  finally  arrived  at  the  object  of  his 
aim,  but  minus  his  coat-tail. 

"The  incident  operated  like  magic  in  allaying  the 
disturbance.  All  parties  regarded  it  as  a  joke  worth 
laughing  at,  and  as  the  two  emotions — laughter  and 
auger— cannot  exist  together,  order  was  far  more 
easily  restored  than  the  coat-tail.  Probably  not  a 
man  in  Lawrence,  who  esteemed  order  as  a  law  of 
heaven,  felt  any  regret  that  a  town  organization, 
which  drew  together  in  one  hall  all  the  voters  of  the 
place,  was  to  give  way  to  a  division  of  these  voters 
into  wards  under  a  city  organization." 

The  first  election  of  city  officers  was  held  April  18, 
1853,  ami  tl|^!iew  government  was  inaugurated  May 
10th.  Three  parties  presented  candidates  for  mayor, 
Charles  S.  Storrow,  treasurer  of  the  Essex  Company, 
being  the  candidate  of  the  Whig  party,  Enoch  Bart- 
lett  of  the  Democratic,  and  James  K.  Barker  of  the 
Free  Soil  or  Anti-Slavery  party.  Mr.  Storrow  was 
elected,  and  associated  with  him  in  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen were  George  D.  Cabot,  Albert  Warren,  E.  B. 
Herrick,  Alvah  Bennett,  Walker  Flanders  and  S'.  S. 
Valpey;  and  in  the  Common  Council  were  Josiah 


Osgood  (president),  Nathaniel  G.  White  (many  years 
president  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad),  Dana 
Sargent  (subsequently  mayor  of  Nashua),  William  R. 
Spalding,  Elkanah  F.  Bean,  Daniel  Hardy,  Isaac  K. 
Gage  and  others,  the  members  of  both  boards  being 
selected  by  the  people  more  with  a  view  to  their  busi- 
ness capacity  than  to  their  political  activity,  and 
forming  an  exceptionally  capable  government  for 
starting  the  machinery  of  the  new  city. 

In  18  IS  the  classification  of  the  population  was  : 


Born  In  America  37C6        Colored,  10. 

I  re  In  ml  *139 

Knglutid.   28 

France   3 

Wales   2 

Scotland   0 

Italy   1 

Germany   1 

5040 

In  18S5,  according  to  the  State  Census: 

Horn  in  United  Status  21,705        Colored,  84. 

Ireland   7,1:43 

Kngrlaml   3,9.'8 

Si'Otland   832 

Germany   1,41)9 

Wales   :1L 

France   :si 

Canada  (ICllglisli)   9(i9 

Canada  (French)     1,021 

China   0 

Other  Conul  rics   234 


Mule  population,  45Ja]jper  cent.  Female  population,  G-ljy^  per 
cent. 


CHANGES  IX  POPULATION,  VALUATION  AXI)  TAXA- 
TION. 
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1  A  part  of  Metlmen  and  Andovor.      "  Assessor's  estimate. 
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CITY  OFFICERS,  1S53,  TO  TDK  PRESEUT  TIME. 

_  .  ; 

MAYORS.  CITY  CLKKKs.  TltEAS.  i  COLLECTORS. 


1S",X  Tims  S.  Storrow  [Geo.  W.  Hensmi   Rrnckett  It.  Clark. 

1S5I,  Enuch  Bnrtlett          ttelijiiiitin  lhiardimiu...|Nu'hoht!i  Chapman, 

r  855.  Albert  Warren          William  Morac  [Nathaniel  Wilson. 

IS5H.  Albert  Warreu  ,  William  Moise   'Nathaniel  Wils,,n. 

1>.V7.  J  oil  II  It.  Rollins        Geo.  It.  Kowe   j  Nathaniel  Wilson. 

ISVs.  .Tollll  li.  l!>,|lins.  ICco.  K.  Rowe   Nathaniel  Wilson. 

1859.  Ileliry  K.  Oliver        Oeo.  It.  It, .wo  iNathuiiiel  Wilson. 

1SGD.  l>aii.  Saiuideis,  Jr....  Ueo.  It.  Kowe   Nathaniel  Wilson. 

ItiCI.  Janus  K.  Barker  (.Seo.  It.  Howe   Nathaniel  Wilson. 

1864.  Win.  If.  1*.  Wright  .'<;«•.».  It.  Kowc   Nathaniel  Wilson. 

1KIB.  Win.  H.  I*.  Wright-  t!co.  It.  Rowe  Nathaniel  Wilson. 

ItSitl  Alfred. I.  French  Geo.  It.  Kowc   IlioU-it  II.  Tewkslmry. 

1SG5,  Milton  Uoiiih-j          Geo.  It.  Kowc  I  Robert  11.  TowUslniry. 

Imj;.  Pardon  Arnrington..  Geo.  It.  Kowe  i  Robert  H.  Towksbiirv. 

is.;:.  N.  |\  II.  Slclviu        Geo.  It.  Kowc   Robert  II.  Tuwksbill  v. 

1m;s.  N.  P.  U.Melvin        Geo.  It.  Kvwt   |  UoI.im  t  II.  Tew kshnrv. 

1800.  Frank  Davis  Geo.  R.  Howe   Robert  II.  Tewkslmry, 

1R70.  X.  P.  II.  Mclviu       Geo.  It.  Itowu   Kobert  II  Tewkslmry. 

1871.  S.  li.  W.  I), vis          fieo.  It.  Kowe  I  Robert  It.  Tewkslmry. 

1872.  S.  B.  W.  Davis  |t.«i.  It.  l;,>\v,>   Hubert  II.  Tewkslmry. 

1ST  !.  John  K.  Turbos;        Geo.  It.  Rowe   Kobert  II.  Trwksbury. 

1^74.  John  K.  Tarbox        Gen.  1!.  Kowe  iJClihn  W.  Cotcord. 

IsT."..  Kob. II. Tewksbnrv..  Walter R.  Kowe  lAlbcrt  V.  liughoe. 

1»T'-..  Edmund  It.  Itayden.  Walter  It.  Kowe  Albert  V.  Bnglwe. 

1S77.  i >.ileb  Saunders  lames  E.  Sliepard        Albert  Vi  Bnj;bee. 

]»7*.  James  li.  Simpson...  James  E.  Sliepard  Albert  V.  Bii^heo. 

Is7!>.  James  It.  Simpson...  I J  anics  K.  Shepanl        Albert  V.  lltijfbec. 

lvs  i.  Jamca  It.  Simpson...  I  James  E.  Sliepard         Albert  V.  Iliighee. 

18«1.  Henry  K.  Webster...  I  James  E.  Sliepard        Albert  V.  Ilngben. 

1**2.  John  ltreen  lames  E  Sliepard  Albert  V.  Ru^beo. 

1883.  John  Breen  'James  E.  Sliepard  Tatri.I;  Murphy. 

1884.  John  Breen   Timothy  Kane  >  Patric  k  Murphy. 

lsss.  James  R.  Simpson... {William  T.  Kimball...  I  Patrick  Jlnrjiliy. 

1»*C.  Alexander  It.  Bnic-e  Tiiinitliv  Kane   I'atriek  Murphy. 

1SS7.  Alexander B.  lining  William  T.  Kiiiiball...jEdwiu-d  P.  Poor. 

Two  of  the  citizens  of  Lawrence  have  represented 
the  district  in  the  United  States  Congress — Hon. 
John  K.  Tarbox  in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  and 
Hon.  Win.  A.  Russell  in  the  Forty-sixth. 

In  the  Massachusetts  .Senate  the  city  and  Senatorial 
d'strict  has  been  represented  by  Daniel  Saunders,  Jr., 
Thomas  Wright  (lour  terms),  Ben.  Osgood,  N.  W. 
Harmon,  John  K.  Tarbox,  Horace  C.  Bacon,  Byron 
Trucll,  Edward  F.  O'Sullivan.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives, — Wrn.  A.  Russell,  Fred. 
Butler,  George  E.  Davis,  John  K.  Tarbox,  Robert 
Bower,  Patrick  Sweeny,  Henry  J.  Couch,  William  S. 
Knox,  Patrick  Murphy,  Horace  C.  Bacon,  Byron 
Truell,  Edwin  Aver,  Melvin  Beal,  Morris  Knowles, 
George  D.  Lund,  Janus  K.  Barber,  Thomas  Wright, 
Charles  Stark  Newell,  Josiah  Osgood,  E.  15.  Currier, 
l-'iiorli  Rurtlclt,  David  Wcntworth,  ICnoeh  Pratt, 
A  in  as*  Bryant,  Thomas  A.  Parsons,  John  A.  Good- 
win, Timothy  V.  Coburn,  Benjamin  Harding,  John 
Gale,  Rev.  J.  R.  Johnson,  Thomas  W.  Floyd,  Walker 
Flanders,  Wm.  Hardy,  N.  W.  Harmon,  Cyrus  Wil- 
liams, Levi  Emery,  John  C.  Sanborn,  Michael  Li  inn, 
Abel  Webster,  Jesse  Moulton,  John  C.  Hoadley,  A. 
J.  French,  Ceo.  W.  Benson,  H.  D.  Clement,  John  J. 
Doland,  L.  A.  Bishop,  E.  J.  Sherman,  W.  II.  P. 
Wright,  AlbertJWood,  Henry  M.  Mclntire,  John  J. 
Nichols. 

Hon.  John  Kimball  Tarbox  was  born  in  that  part 
of  Mcthnen  now  within  the  limits  of  Lawrence  May 
6,  1838.  In  his  boyhood  he  resided  for  a  time  in 
North  Andover,  and  later  entered  the  drug-store  of 
Henry  M.  Whitney  in  Lawrence.  His  tastes  led  him 
to  the  .study  of  law,  which  he  read  in  the  office  of 
Colonel  B.  F.  Watson,  and  while  thus  engaged  he 


contributed  largely  to  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
Lawrence  Smlintl,  and  was  for  a  considerable  period 
its  editor.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Essex  bar  in 
1S60,  and  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Watson, 
and  conducted  the  business  of  the  firm  while  the 
senior  partner  was  in  service  in  the  first  campaign  of 
the  Sixth  Regiment  in  1861.  In  the  fall  of  1SG1 
Colonel  Watson  was  appointed  paymaster  in  the 
army,  and  Mr.  Tarbox  went  with  him  as  clerk,  and 
was  engaged  in  that  and  the  following  year  in  pay- 
ment in  the  field  of  the  armies  of  the  Potomac  and 
Gulf  Department. 

In  the  summer  of  1861  he  united  with  Eben  T. 
Colby  and  Geoige  S.  Merrill  in  raising  a  company  un- 
der the  call  of  the  President  for  nine  months'  troops. 
A  call  for  volunteers  was  issued,  which  appeared  on 
the  bulletin  boards  one  Sunday  morning,  and  Tues- 
day night  following  one  hundred  and  sixteen  men 
were  enrolled.  Mr.  Colby  was  chosen  captain,  Mr. 
Merrill  first  and  Mr.  Tarbox  second  lieutenants. 
This  company  and  one  other,  raised  immediately 
after  by  John  R.  Rollins,  James  G.  Abbott  and  Hi- 
ram Robinson,  wont  into  camp  at  Wenham,  were  at- 
tached to  the  Forty-eighth  Regiment,  from  which 
they  were  detached,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
service,  and  sent  to  complete  the  Fourth  Regiment, 
which  had  for  the  second  time  volunteered  its  ser- 
vices to  the  government.  The  regiment  served  about 
a  year  in  the  army  in  Louisiana,  at  Brashear  (now 
Morgan)  City,  at  the  battle  of  Franklin  and  in  the 
siege  of  Port  Hudson,  and  was  among  the  first  to  en- 
ter the  captured  works.  Mr.  Tarbox  during  this  time 
was  once  acting  adjutant  of  the  regiment,  and  com- 
manded the  company  at  the  battle  of  Bisland  (or 
Franklin),  while  Captain  .Merrill  was  in  hospital 
with  malarial  fever. 

After  the  return  of  his  regiment  Mr.  Tarbox  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law,  but  his  taste  for  political 
affairs  and  his  ability  as  a  writer  and  speaker  brought 
him  prominently  before  the  public,  and  be  was  chosen 
j  representative  to  the  Legislature  in  18GS  and  again 
j  in  L870.  In  1872  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate, 
elected  mayor  of  Lawrence  in  1873,  and  re-elected  in 
1874,  and  in  187.5,  '7G,  '77  he  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  United  Slates  Con- 
gress. In  1882  and  1883  he  was  city  solicitor  of 
Lawrence,  and  in  April,  1883,  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Puller  insurance  commissioner  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  re-appointed  by  Governor  Robinson 
— a  position  in  which  he  displayed  marked  ability, 
and  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  office  so  as  to  win  the 
commendation  of  all  parties. 

In  public,  political  life  Mr.  Tarbox  was  an  earnest 
partisan;  jn  his  business  transactions  he  was  a  man 
of  strictest  integrity  and  honorable  dealing,  and  in 
his  social  relations  warm-hearted  and  genial.  Edu- 
cated only  in  the  common  schools  of  New  England, 
but  possessing  a  refined  taste  and  poetic  tempera- 
ment, lie  cultivated  and  improved  his  powers  by  ex- 
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tended  reading  of  the  best  in  literature.  The  key- 
note of  his  short  life  may  be  found  in  liis  own  words 
in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Old  Residents' 
Association.  In  speaking  of  Lawrence,  his  remarks 
were  as  follows:  "'Lawrence  has  no  conspicuous  his- 
tory to  point  at  for  the  world's  marvel.  It  came  not 
out  from  some  mystic  past  of  romance  and  tradition. 
It  had  no  Theseus  or  Romulus  of  divine  progeny  for 
its  founder.  But  it  is  nobler  to  make  a  history  than 
to  inherit  one,  to  begin  than  to  end  an  ancestral  line, 
to  set  up  a  beacon  of  fame  than  to  shine  in  its  re- 
flected beam." 

Lieutenant  Tarbox  never  recovered  from  the  ma- 
larial effects  of  the  Louisiana  swamps,  and  died  in 
Boston  May  27,  1S87. 

Public  Buildings  axd  Parks. — Tn  1848,  the  year 
following  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  steps  were 
taken  for  the  construction  of  a  town  hall,  and  the 
foresight  of  its  projectors  was  manifested  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  building  which  should  be  adapted  not 
merely  to  the  necessities  of  a  township,  but  the  wants 
of  a  future  city.  The  plan  of  the  present  cityjiall 
was  prepared  by  Ammi  B.  Young,  of  Boston,  and  the 
committee  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion was  Hezekiah  Plummer,  Win.  M.  Kimball,  Capt. 
Charles  11.  Bigelow  and  J.  M.  Stone.  There  w  as  an 
angry  controversy  in  regard  to  the  location,  some 
desiring  to  place  the  building  at  the  corner  of  Law- 
rence and  Common  Streets,  some  on  Jackson  Terrace, 
others,  who  finally  prevailed,  in  its  present  compara- 
tively central  and  convenient  place.  Had  it  been 
built  on  Jackson  Terrace  our  citizens  would  have 
been  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  <juiet  and  beautiful 
spots  lor  private  residences;  the  other  location  would 
have  been  a  desirable  one,  but  only  a  few  feet  farther 
west,  and  at  this  day  it  is  difficult  to  understand  bow- 
so  much  controversy  could  have  taken  place  respect- 
ing the  difference  'twixt  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle- 
dee.  The  building,  which  is  a  very  substantial  one, 
of  brick,  with  a  basement  story  of  granite,  reflects 
credit  upon  the  architect  and  builders.  It  is  sur- 
mounted  by  a  wooden  tower  of  pleasing  style,  in  which 
a  line-toned , bell  for  many  years  summoned  the  peo- 
ple to  church  and  school,  and  to  lires  until  the  intro- 
duction of  the  fire-alarm  telegraph.  The  tower  is 
crowned  with  a  gilt  eagle  which  is  worthy  of  mention 
for  its  symmetry,  designed  and  carved  by  Mr.  John 
M.  Smith,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  for 
that  year.  The  eagle  measures  seventeen  and  a  half 
feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  outspread  wings,  and  ten 
feet  two  inches  from  the  b'Vk  to  the  end  of  the  tail. 

A  great  defect  wxs  found  in  the  acoustic  properties 
of  the  large  hall,  rendering  it  very  annoying  to  p'ublic 
speakers.  This  was  partially  remedied  in  1858  by 
hanging  the  walls  with  drapery.  In  1872  the  hall 
was  entirely  remodeled  by  building  galleries,  and  the 
erection  of  stage  scenery,  and  now,  for  its  size,  it  is 
a  pleasant  hall  for  speakers  as  for  other  purposes;, 
second  only  to  the  opera-house,  a  private  establish- 


ment owned  by  the  Lowell  Railroad  Company,  ami 
located  over  their  station-house. 

Lawrence  Jail  was  built  in  1853  on  the  southerly 
hank  of  the  Spickct  River,  on  land  purchased  by 
the  town,  a  substantial  building  of  stone  in  a  good 
location,  and  as  well  arranged  in  sanitary  respects  for 
its  unfortunate  inmates  as  the  dictates  of  humanity 
can  suggest,  while  the  front  portion,  occupied  by  the 
keeper,  opens  upon  spacious  ground  and  has  an  out- 
look upon  a  public  park  of  an  acre  in  extent.  The 
building  has  been  severally  in  charge  of  Sheriffs 
Thomas  E.  Payson,  James  Carey,  and  the  present 
sheriff,  Horatio  G.  Herrick. 

Lawrence  Court- House. —For  several  years  the  peo- 
ple of  Lawrence  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  were 
obliged,  at  considerable  inconvenience,  to  attend 
courts  either  in  Newburyport  or  Salem  ;  a  term  of  the 
courts  was  established  here  for  a  time,  ami  the  ses- 
sions were  held  for  a  few  years  in  Lawrence  Hall, 
fitted  up  Ibr  the  purpose  by  the  city.  The  building 
was  not  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  after  considera- 
ble opposition  from  the  older  parts  of  the  county,  a 
board  of  county  commissioners  was  formed,  who  deter- 
mined that  Lawrence  furnished  a  sufficient  amount 
of  business  to  the  courts  to  entitle  it  to  some  degree 
of  consideration.  Accordingly,  in  1858,  by  united 
efforts,  a  court-house  was  built,  the  Essex  Company 
giving  the  laud,  and  the  city  building  a  foundation 
acceptable  to  the  commissioners,  and  the  commis- 
sioners erecting  the  building.  The  architect  was 
James  K.  Barber  (then  city  engineer).  To  two  of  the 
commissioners  at  the  time — Mr.  Wilson,  of  Marble- 
head,  and  Ebenezer  B.  Currier,  of  Lawrence  (a  major- 
ity of  the  board) — Lawrence  is  indebted  for  its  con- 
struction. A  term  of  court  for  civil  cases  is  held  here 
in  March,  and  a  term  for  criminal  cases  in  October. 
The  Probate  Court  also  has  sessions  in  January, 
March,  May,  June,  July,  September  and  November. 
The  court-house  was  but  just  finished,  when  a  de- 
structive fire,  originating  in  the  new  United  States 
Hotel,  1859,  destroyed  it  completely,  ft  was  rebuilt 
in  18(50. 

Police  Station. — The  building  now  occupied  by  the 
Police  Court  and  police  offices  was  built  in  1807. 
Prior  to  this  the  headquarters  of  the  police  was  at  the 
city  hall,  and  prisoners  were  confined  in  two  lock-ups, 
miserable  wooden  buildings,  confinement  in  which, 
before  trial,  was  greater  punishment  than  the  guilty 
suffered  subsequent  to  trial  in  the  vastly  better  quar- 
ters to  which  they  were  sentenced.  This  building  is 
well  arranged,  having  cells  in  the  basement,  offices 
on  the  first  floor,  a  court-room  and  offices  on  the 
second  floor,  and  a  hall  which  was  at  one  time  occu- 
pied as  an  armory;  now,  convenient  for  many  pur- 
poses. 

Parks. — The  largest  of  these  is  the  Common,  a  line 
tract  of  more  than  seventeen  acres  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  reserved  by  the  Essex  Company  while  mak- 
ing their  plan  of  streets,  and  offered  to  the  town,  with 
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the  simple  restrictions  that  it  should  not  be  diverted 
from  its  purpose,  or  built  upon,  that  the  town  should 
expend  a  small  sum,  not  less  than  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, annually  for  its  improvement,  and  that  it  should 
be  under  the  care  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  the 
chairman  of  the  selectmen  or  mayor,  the  agents  of 
the  Essex  Company,  the  Atlantic  and  Bay  State  Mills. 
At  a  town-meeting  in  September,  1S48,  the  town,  on 
motion  of  some  scheming  politicians,  voted  not  to  ac- 
cept the  gift!  At  a  subsequent  meeting  in  October 
the  people,  awake  to  the  ridiculous  position  in  which 
the  town  had  been  placed,  reversed  the  decision,  for 
which  action  all  who  have  since  resided  here  have 
been  grateful.  The  several  committees  have  taken 
much  interest  in  improving  and  beautifying  it,  and 
much  larger  sums  of  money  have  been  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  than  were  required  by  the  terms  of 
the  gift.  Perhaps  no  one  in  the  earlier  days  devoted 
more  time  and  attention  to  the  planting  and  rearing 
of  the  noble  trees  which  now  shade  its  broad  avenues 
than  Levi  Sprague,  one  of  the  selectmen  in  1848,  '49, 
and  Gen.  H.  K.  Oliver,  then  agent  of  the  •Atlantic 
Mills;  though  others  have  in  various  ways  contrib- 
uted their  share.  The  trees  around  the  pond  were 
planted  under  the  direction  of  Mayor  W.  II,  P. 
Wright.  The  unsightly  wooden  fence  was  removed 
during  the  mayoralty  of  Hon.  John  K.  Tarbox,  and 
the  present  curbstone  substituted.  For  the  pond  on 
the  Common  the  citizens  are  indebted  to  the  exertions 
of  the  late  Dr.  J.  II.  Morse,  who  obtained  by  sub- 
scription half  of  the  cost,  the  city  appropriating  the 
balance  in  1857. 

Another  tract  of  ten  acres,  Storrow  Park,  on  Pros- 
pect Hill,  was  deeded  by  the  Essex  Company  to  the 
city  in  18~>3.  This  is  in  part  shaded  by  trees,  young 
oaks  of  native  growth,  is  on  high  land,  and  commands 
pleasant  views  of  the  busy  town  below. 

"The  Amphitheatre,"  so-called,  sometimes  named 
Happy  Valley,  was  dedicated  to  public  use  in  1873, 
by  the  company.  This  is  a  beautifully  located  tract 
in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  inclosed  on  three 
sides  by  a  ridge  of  hills  giving  ii  the  resemblance 
from  wllioh  it  was  named.  This  tract  embraces  seven 
acres,  and  forms  a  pleasant  and  quiet  retreat  for  the 
citizens  of  that  region. 

Another  park,  the  linest  of  all  except  the  Common, 
now  owned  by  the  Essex  Company  in  South  Law- 
rence, comprises  eleven  and  a  quarter  acres,  and  is 
named  Union  Park;  bounded  by  South  Union,  Os- 
good, Salem  and  Market  Streets. 

Cemetery. — In  1847  th\to\vn  purchased  live  acres 
of  land  in  the  western  part  of  the  city  for  burial  pur- 
poses. This  has  been  gradually  enlarged  until  lielle- 
vue  Cemetery  has,  by  judicious  management  and  con- 
stant, but  continued,  improvement  by  the  city  and 
the  good  taste  of  the  citizens,  become  a  very  beautiful 
resting-place  for  the  dead,  a  spot  where  the  grave  is 
robbed  of  half  its  horrors  by  the  beauty  of  the-  sur- 
roundings, and  where  one,  in  the  language  of  Bryant, 


might  feel  that  he  "  could  wrap  the  drapery  of  his 
couch  around  him  and  lie  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 
West  of  this  is  St.  Mary's  Cemetery,  and  still  further 
west,  partly  in  Methuen  is  the  cemetery  of  the 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  both  of  which 
have  much  improved. 

The  city  also,  in  anticipation  of  prospective  wants, 
has  purchased  in  North  Andover  about  ninety 
acres,  at  a  spot  known  in  the  vicinity  as  Den  Rock. 
This  is  somewhat  difficult  of  access,  but  capable  of 
becoming  in  the  future  an  appropriate  place,  and 
from  its  natural  scenery  may  be  made,  by  the  aid  of 
art,  a  beautiful  ground  for  the  purpose  intended. 

Banks. — The  first  bank,  the  Bay  State,  incorpor- 
ated February  10,  1847,  was  located  at  a  point  very 
nearly  corresponding  with  the  geographical  centre  of 
the  city,  the  junction  of  Lawrence  and  Essex  Streets. 
Its  capital  was  originally  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, increased  to  live  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
subsequently  reduced  to  three  hundred  and  seventy-live 
thousand  dollars,  the  par  value  of  the  shares  being  at 
present  seventy- live  dollars  each.  The  first  president 
was  Hon.  Charles  S.  Storrow,  who  resigned  after 
twenty  years  of  service,  and  was  succeeded  in  18G7  by 
Hon.  George  L.  Davis.  Nathaniel  White,  the  first 
cashier,  was  previous  to  this  cashier  of  the  Powow 
River  Bank  at  Salisbury,  to  which  office  he  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  organization  of  the  bank  in  1836. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Charles  A.  Colby,  who  had  been 
several  years  teller  of  the  bank,  and  on  Mr.  Colby's 
resignation  and  removal  to  New  York  City,  Mr. 
Samuel  White,  then  of  Haverhill,  was  elected  cashier 
and  is  still  in  service. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  bank  was  the  first 
institution  for  savings  in  Lawrence,  the  Essex  Sav- 
ings Bank.  This  bank  was  incorporated  in  March, 
and  organized  September,  1847,  ami  for  a  long  period 
its  business  was  managed  by  the  president  and  cash- 
ier of  the  Bay  State  Hank  at  their  rooms.  James  H. 
Eaton  was  appointed  assistant  treasurer  in  18(55,  and 
on  the  decease  of  M  r.  White  he  became  treasurer,  1S0G. 
George  I).  Cabot  succeeded  Mr.  Storrow  in  the  presi- 
dency, and  after  faithful  service  of  about  twenty-live 
years,  including  eleven  years  as  president,  he  re- 
signed, and  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Shattuck,  who 
lias  since  remained  in  office.  This  savings  bank  is 
the  oldest  in  the  city,  its  deposits  amount  to  more, 
than  four  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  lias  never  omit- 
ted a  dividend. 

The  National  Pt'mhcrton  Bank  was  organized  in 
1854,  Levi  Sprague  being  the  president  from  the  he- 
ginning  to  the  present  time.  The  first  cashier  was 
Samuel  C.  Woodward,  who  was  succeeded  by  Wil- 
liam II.  Jaquith.  James  M.  Coburn  followed  Mr. 
Jaquith,  and  remained  till  1879,  when  he  went  to  a 
more  promising  field  in  the  West,  and  J.  A.  Perkins 
has  been  cashier  since  that  date.  The  capital  of  this 
bank  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Number  of  shares,  fifteen  hundred. 
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The  Lawrence  National  Bank  x$ as  organized  in  Feb- 
ruary. r§72i  Dr.  A.  J.  French  was  president  till 
1S78,  when  lie  was  succeeded  by  Artemas  W.Stearns, 
who  yet  retains  the  office.  P.  G.  Pillsbury  was  cash- 
ier till  1879,  when,  having  been  turned  from  the  path 
of  duty  by  the  glittering  allurements  of  Western  min- 
ing schemes,  his  connection  with  the  bank  ceased. 
No  loss  was  incurred  by  the  bank,  however,  as  the 
directors  paid  personally  all  remaining  deficiencies. 
John  R.  Rollins,  who  had  been  thirteen  years  cashier 
at  the  Pacific  Mills,  succeeded  Pillsbury,  and  alter  a 
service  of  nearly  eight  years  was  succeeded  in  1887  by 
II.  Leslie  Sherman.  The  capital  stock  of  this  bank  is 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  three  thousand 
shares. 

The  Pacific  National  Bank  was  organized  January, 
1S77.  President,  James  H.  Kidder;  Cashier,  William 
H.  Jaquith,  formerly  of  the  Pemberton.  Fifteen 
hundred  shares,  one  hundred  dollars  "each. 

Lawrence  Savings  Bant,  organized  IStiS.  Milton 
Bonney  was  its  first  president.  Mr.  Bonney  died, 
and  Hezekiah  Plumnier  has  since  been  president, 
while  William  R.  Spalding  has  been  the  treasurer 
from  the  beginning. 

The  Brow/way  Savings  Bank  commenced  business 
in  1*72.  John  Fallon,  then  agent  of  the  Pacific 
Mills,  was  chosen  president,  and  so  remains.  The 
treasurers  have  been  James  Payne,  John  L.  Brewster 
and  the  present  treasurer,  Gilbert  E.  Hood. 

All  these  banks  have  in  the  main  been  judiciously 
managed,  and  have  met  with  a  reasonable  share  of 
success. 

FlltF.  DEPARTMENT. — Before  the  organization  of 
the  town  the  Essex  Company  took  early  steps  to 
protect  themselves  against  fire  by  purchasing  the 
engine  "  Essex,"  which  was  manned  by  persons  in 
the  employ  of  the  company.  As  soon  as  the  town 
government  was  fairly  s'arted  fire-wards  were  ap- 
pointed, viz.:  William  M.  Kimball,  Josiah  Johnson, 
Nathaniel  Wilson,  Charles  Smith  and  Samuel  1. 
Thompson;  and  a  committee  consisting  of  William 
M.  Kimball,  Nathaniel  Wilson  and  Caleb  M.  Marvel 
was  appointed  to  purchase  engine  and  apparatus,  and 
erect  a  house  for  the  same. 

In  18-18  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  establishing 
the  Fire  Department  of  Lawrence.  In  November, 
1847,  the  committee  above  named  purchased  two  en- 
gines— "Bough  and  Beady,"  located  on  Newbury 
Street,  afterward  removed  to  Garden  Street  (and  at  a 
still  later  date  the  name  was  changed  to  "  Niagara  "), 
and  "Syphon,"  located -on  Oak  Street.  In  1850  a 
fourth  engine,  '"Tiger,"  \as  placed  in  South  Law- 
rence. 

In  1851  the  Essex.  Company,  '.he  Atlantic  and  Bay 
State  Mills,  for  still  further  protection,  built  a  reser- 
voir on  Prospect  Hill,  holding  one  million  gallons, 
and  connected  it  by  proper  pipes  with  pumps  oper- 
ated by  the  mills;  a  company  was  subsequently  formed 
under  the  name  of  the  Lawrence  Reservoir  Assoeia-  ' 


tion,  and  operated  by  associated  corporations.  The 
reservoir  was  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  corpora- 
tion solely,  not  being  of  sufficient  capacity  for  general 
use;  but  the  company  generously  allowed  pipes  and 
hydrants  in  several  of  the  principal  streets  to  he  used 
exclusively  in  case  of  fire,  and  they  also  allowed  the 
use  of  water  without  charge  for  the  pond  on  the  Com- 
mon. Edward  P.  llerriek,  of  the  Bay  State  Mills, 
was  agent  for  the  company  from  the  beginning  till 
his  death,  November,  1S78 ;  he  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Rollins,  who  served  till  June,  1879,  when  the 
care  of  the  reservoir  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Rogers,  the  agent  of  the  City  Water  Works. 

The  first  chief  of  engineers  was  William  M.  Kim- 
ball,— others  have  been  James  D.  Herri ck,  Samuel  I. 
Thompson,  Luther  Ladd  (who  had  been  connected 
with  the  Fire  Department  from  the  beginning,  and 
served  in  all  seventeen  years  as  chief),  Colonel  L.  D, 
Sargent,  Benjamin  Booth,  George  K.  Wiggin,  Albert 
R.  Brewster,  Colonrl  Melvin  Peal,  Michael  F.  Col- 
lins, Dennis  Wholley  and  William  E.  ITeald.  The 
present  chief  is  Z.  Taylor  Merrill. 

Under  the  former  organization,  with  the  hand  en- 
gines, about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  em- 
ployed, and  in  their  trials  of  skill,  as  well  as  at  fires, 
there  was  a  friendly  rivalry  among  the  companies, 
each  striving  to  be  first  on  the  ground  and  earnest  to 
get  the  first  stream  upon  the  lire,  plenty  of  noise  and 
fun,  not  only  among  the  firemen,  but  from  their  ad- 
herents, who,  proud  of  the  "  machine"  from  their 
own  district,  usually  accompanied  in  crowds  to  cheer 
them  on,  so  that,  whether  by  night  or  day,  with  bells 
ringing  ami  the  cheers  of  crowds,  pandemonium 
seemed  to  have  broken  loose. 

After  the  invention  and  introduction  of  steam  fire- 
engines,  "  those  fleshlcss  arms  whose  pulses  beat  with 
floods  of  living  lire,"  all  this  was  changed,  and  while 
by  no  means  depreciating  the  promptitude  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  older  department,  fires  are  now  managed 
with  much  less  confusion,  with  far  greater  efficiency, 
and  with  less  than  half  the  number  of  men. 

The  department  now  embraces  five  powerful  steam- 
engines  (the  first  purchased  in  18G0,  two  more  in 
18112,  the  fourth  in  1804,  fifth  in  1871),  one  chemical 
engine  with  double  tanks  of  seventy-five  gallons  each, 
built  in  188(1,  two  hook-and-ladder  companies; — four 
engines  ami  one  hook-and-ladder  company  in  active 
service,  the  others  held  in  reserve.  The  fire-alarm 
telegraph  was  introduced  in  1859,  and  the  apparatus 
was  put  up  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Stevens,  under  contract  with 
the  Gamewell  Fire- Alarm  Company,  at  a  cost  to  the 
city  of  eight  thousand  dollars.  This  has  been  grad- 
ually extended,  until  now  fifty  alarm-boxes  warn  the 
department  of  the  locality  of  a  fire,  and  avoid  many 
fatal  delays. 

Water-works, — As  early  as  1848  a  plan  was 
formed  for  supplying  the  town  with  water,  and  a 
j  charter  was  granted  that  year  to  John  Tenney,  of 
1  Methuen,  Alfred   Kittredge,  of  Haverhill,  Daniel 
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Saunders,  of  Lawrence,  and  others,  under  the  name 
of  the  Lawrence  Aqueduct  Company.  The  plan  of 
introducing  water  from  Haggett's  Pond  was  found 
impracticable  and  the  enterprise  abandoned.  In 
185$  a  petition  from  prominent  citizens  was  laid  be- 
fore the  city  government,  requesting  that  steps  be 
taken  for  a  supply  of  water.  The  formidable  ex- 
pense that  would  be  incurred  led  the  government  to 
consider  the  petition  as  premature,  and  nothing  was 
done. 

In  1871-72  the  subject  was  again  agitated,  and 
with  good  reason ;  in  twenty-five  years  of  rapid 
growth  large  numbers  of  the  wells  had  become  mere 
cesspools,  and  the  water  unfit  for  drinking  or  culina- 
ry purposes,  especially  in  the  compact  portions  of  the 
city.  A  petition  to  the  Legislature  resulted  in  an 
"  Act  to  supply  the  city  of  Lawrence  with  water  "  was 
passed  and  approved  by  the  Governor  March  8,  1872. 
This  act  was  accepted  by  the  legal  voters,  twelve  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  voting  in  favor  and  eight  hundred 
and  thirty  in  opposition.  In  June  a  joint  committee, 
consisting  of  Aldermen  James  Payne  and"  James  A. 
Treat,  and  L.  D.  Sargent,  Henry  J.  Couch  and 
George  W.  Russell,  of  the  Common  Council,  was  ap- 
pointed to  obtain  estimates  of  cost,  etc.  An  engineer, 
L.  Frederick  Rice,  of  Boston,  was  consulted,  the  com- 
mittee made  an  elaborate  report,  and  in  April,  1873, 
an  ordinance  was  passed  providing  1'or  the  election  of 
water  commissioners,  and  in  May  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners was  organized,  with  William  Barbour 
chairman,  Patrick  Murphy  clerk  and  Morris 
Knowles. 

Walter  F.  McConnell,  of  Boston,  was  appointed 
chief  engineer  and  James  1'.  Kirkwood,  of  Brooklyn, 
X.  Y.,  consulting  engineer. 

The  water  is  taken  from  the  Merrimac  River  at  a 
point  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  above  the  dam, 
where,  in  a  building  of  brick,  are  placed  two  pump- 
ing engines,  built  by  I.  1'.  Morris  &  Co.,  of  Philadel- 
phia (Leavitt's  patent),  capable  of  forcing  two  hun- 
dred thousand  gallons  per  hour  each,  from  the  river 
to  the  reservoir  on  BmlwcU's  Hill,  about  a  mile  from 
the  centre  of  the  city,  the  water  bring  conveyed  in 
a  pipe  thirty  inches  in  diameter  and  about  five  thou- 
sand feet  in  length. 

The  reservoir  is  constructed  in  two  divisions,  either 
of  which  may  be  used  independently  of  the  other — 
both  having  a  capacity  of  thirty-nine  million  gallons. 
From  this  reservoir  cast-iron  pipes  convey  the  water 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  city,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river. 

In  187o  an  ordinance  was  passed  establishing  rates 
and  providing  for  the  permanent  management  of  the 
works  ;  and  a  Water  Board  was  appointed,  consisting 
of  Milton  Bonney,  Robert  II.  Tewksbury,  N.  P.  H. 
Melvin,  William  Barbour  and  James  Payne — one 
member  retiring  each  year. 

The  total  cost  of  the  water-works  was  not  far  from 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
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works  have  proved  of  great  value  to  the  city  in  fur- 
nishing an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  in  the  protection  afforded  against  fire. 
On  January  4,  18SG,  nearly  five  hundred  hydrants 
had  been  placed  (Lowry  pattern),  seventeen  drinking 
fountains  established,  fifty-two  miles  of  main  pipe 
laid,  and  a  supply  of  water  furnished  to  about  thir- 
ty-five thousand  persons  in  families  and  boarding- 
houses. 

Sanitary  Arrangements. — Early  provision  was 
made  by  the  corporation  for  the  cleanliness  of  their 
premises  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  dwelling- 
houses.  In  the  construction  of  sewers  the  Bay  State 
Mills  expended  thirty  thousand  dollars  ;  and  in  the 
construction  of  other  blocks,  the  first  thing  was  to 
build  beneath  the  cellars  a  sewer,  through  which  a 
swift  current  of  water  flows,  carrying  away  at  once 
all  waste  into  the  Merrimac  River.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  sewers,  however,  some  mistakes  were  made  by 
the  different  city  governments.  Several  sewers  and 
many  drains  opened  into  the  Spicket  River;  this 
being  a  sluggish  stream, especially  between  the  dams, 
and  oftentimes  low,  became  in  time  an  open  sewer, 
rendering  the  valley  in  its  neighborhood  not  only  of- 
fensive, but  dangerous  to  health.  One  of  our  local 
poets  (truly  not  a  very  poetical  subject)  thus  wrote  of 
it : 

"It  is  not  claimed  that  power  divine 
Diil  wash  Cologne's  foul  river,  Rhine; 
Nor  will  benign  Supernal  powers 
Conspire  to  cleanse  [his  Rhine  of  ours. 
Whoso  sickening;  titles,  it  is  well  known, 
Are  foul  as  ever  washed  Cologne. — 
They  scored  hut  two  and  seventy  stenches  there, 

So  the  ('Id  rhynister  in  tie-  canto  tells  ; 
We  count  a  hundred,  with  enough  to  spuro 

To  hold  high  carnival  of  ox  tin  smells  ! 

*  ♦  *  *  $  * 

Saints  dwelling  on  the  river's  bank 

Blrwphente  its  Hood  like  impious  Thugs  I 
With  smelling  all  its  impious  scents 

Our  noses  all  tiro  turned  to  pugs. 
Surely  the  witches  of  Wat  both 

Ne'er  told  of  caldron's  mixture  worse, 
For  liliiiit-wuvm's  sting,  and  adder's  breath 

Combined,  would  prove  a  lighter  curse." 

A  large  sewer  now  receives  till  these  drains,  and  the 
river  has  resumed  its  nearly  normal  condition. 

For  several  years  the  selectmen  and  Board  of  Al- 
dermen were  the  health  officers.  With  till  their  other 
duties,  proper  attention  could  not  be  given  to  sanitary 
matters.  Since  the  organization  of  a  special  Board 
of  Health  much  more  time  has  been  devoted  to  this 
subject,  and  the  city  will  compare  favorably  in  this 
regard  with  other  municipalities. 

.POLICE  Department.— In  the  curly  years  of  Law- 
rence every  one  was  too  busy  to  be  engaged  in  roguery, 
and  in  subsequent  years  a  vigilant  and  elficient  police 
has  preserved  good  order,  seldom  disturbed  by  any- 
very  notable  events.  One  of  the  earliest  attempts 
at  burglary  was  an  effort  to  rob  the  Essex  Co.'s  safe. 
The  company  at  that  time  occupied  the  one-story 
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building  near  the  guard  locks.  The  plan  was  frus- 
trated by  Marshal  Tukey,  of  Boston,  and  two  notori- 
ous burglars,  who  for  a  considerable  period  had 
baffled  the  marshal's  efforts,  were  captured. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  city  government  (1854)  a 
disturbance  occurred  which  came  near  proving  a  seri- 
ous riot.  A  nag  had  been  discovered,  Union  down, 
on  a  building  on  Oak  Street,  supposed  to  have  been 
raised  purposely  by  an  Irishman  (really  by  an  Amer- 
ican) as  an  insult  to  the  flag.  A  crowd  soon  assem- 
bled composed  of  the  more  excitable  element  of  the 
Know-Nothings  (literal  know-nothings,  since  they 
had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  truth) ;  collision 
ensued,  and  on  Common  Street  the  front  of  one 
building  (Bangor  Block  so-called)  was  considerably 
damaged.  Stones  were  freely  used,  and  some  shots 
were  exchanged ;  the  riot  act  was  read  by  Mayor 
Burtlett  and  the  crowd  dispersed.  Fearing  further 
trouble,  about  three  hundred  extra  policemen  were 
sworn  in,  but  no  further  disturbance  occurred,  and 
the  skies  once  more  shone  benignantly  over  a  blood- 
less field.  % 

Again,  in  1875  a  small  body  of  Orangemen,  return- 
ing from  a  picnic,  were  assaulted  by  a  crowd  of  the 
thoughtless  and  reckless  portion  of  the  people,  for- 
getting (if  it  ever  occurred  to  them)  that  it  is  a  free 
country,  where  all  have  equal  rights.  Seeking  pro- 
tection at  the  police  station,  the  mayor,  R.  H.Tewks- 
bury,  and  some  policeman  escorted  them  to  their  des- 
tination. Stones  and  other  missiles  were  pretty  free- 
ly used  and  some  pistol-shots  discharged.  Some  were 
slightly  wounded,  but  nothing  of  a  serious  nature  re- 
sulted. 

These  items  are  mentioned  merely  as  incidents  in 
history  and  not  as  possessing  any  serious  import.  In 
both  instances  the  collisions  were  the  natural  results 
from  the  impulses  of  unthinking  and  unreasoning  men. 
When  serious  trouble  came  in  1861  men  of  .all  nation- 
alities— American  born  and  foreign  born,  Catholics 
and  Orangemen—  vied  with  each  other  in  maintaining 
the  honor  of  our  national  banner  by  land  and  sea. 

The  city  has  been  the  Scene  of  one  deliberate  mur- 
der. Albert  D.  Swnn  was  shot  by  Henry  K.  Good- 
win August  27,  1S85.  There  had  been  between  the 
two  men  a  dispute  of  long  standing  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  some  invention  connected  with  the  telephone 
in  which  both  were  interested,  and  for  the  use 
of  which  Goodwin  claimed  that  Swan  was  indebted 
to  him  in  a  considerable  amount.  Swan  claimed  (hat 
he  owed  him  nothing.  On  the  day  above  named 
Goodwin  borrowed  a  pistol,  and,  going  to  the  count- 
ing-room where  Swan  was  seated  at  a  desk,  he  renew- 
ed his  demand,  andys  it  was  not  responded  to  satis- 
factorily, he  fired  with  fatal  effect. 

Mr.  Swan  was  born  in  Tewksbury  May  10,  1845, 
and  came  with  his  father,  the  late  David  S.  Swan,  to 
Lawrence  in  1848.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  Lawrence  and  at  Comers'  Commercial  College, 
Boston;  commenced  life  as  a  clerk  in  the  banking- 


house  of  Hallgarten  &  Herzfield,  New  York,  and  was 
afterwards  gold  paying  teller  and  attorney  for  the 
firm  in  the  New  York  Stock  Board;  entered  into 
partnership  with  his  father  under  the  name  of  D.  S. 
Swan  &  Son  in  Lawrence,  1SG0,  in  tire  insurance  bus- 
iness. The  father  died  1874,  and  the  business  was 
continued  by  the  son,  who  was  also  at  the  time  of  his 
death  a  director  in  the  Bay  State  Bank. 

Police  Court.— In  April,  18-18,  the  Police  Court 
was  established  by  act  of  Legislature.  Prior  to  this, 
justice  had  been  dispensed  by  Trial  Justice  Joseph 
Couch.  The  first  judge  appointed  was  William  Ste- 
vens, who,  alter  a  service  of  thirty  years,  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  Nathan  W.  Harmon  in 
1878.  Alter  a  service  of  nine  years  Judge  Harmon 
resigned  on  account  of  impaired  health,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  present  judge,  Hon.  Andrew  C.  Stone. 
Associate  justices  have  been  Hon.  Win.  H.  P.  Wright, 
W.  Fiske  Gile,  Charles  U.  Hell,  Gilbert  E.  Hood. 
Among  those  who  have  held  the  olhee  of  clerk,  for- 
merly appointed  by  the  mayor  and  more  recently 
elected  by  the  people,  have  been  Wm.  H.  Parsons, 
W.  H.  P.  Wright,  Edgar  J.  Sherman,  Henry  L.  Sher- 
man, Charles  E.  Briggs,  Jesse  G.  Gould  and  the  pres- 
ent incumbent,  Henry  F.  Hopkins. 

At  the  first  town-meeting  ten  constables  were  ap- 
pointed, who  were  also  field-drivers — Oilman  F.  San- 
born, Bailey  Bartlett,  J.  N.  Gage,  Phineas  M.  Gage, 
C.  N.  Souther,  11.  T.  Nichols,  E.  Bartlett,  N.  Hazel- 
ton,  Nath'l  Ambrose,  W.  A.  Goodwin. 

Of  these,  three  —  Oilman  F.  Sanborn,  Nathan- 
iel Ambrose,  and  James  D.  Herriek — were  successive- 
ly at  the  head  of  the  town  police.  Phineas  M.  Gage 
was  the  owner  of  a  line  farm  in  the  easterly  portion 
of  the  town,  embracing  what  is  now  Jackson  Court 
and  a  portion  of  the  Common, — Ore  hard  Street  tak- 
ing its  name  from  his  orchard,  ami  Garden  Street 
from  his  garden. 

The  venerable  Bailey  Bartlett  (a  son  of  Hon.  Bailey 
Bartlett,  of  Haverhill,  who  was  appointed  sheriff  of 
i  Essex  County  by  Gov.  John  Hancock)  resided  for 
i  several  years  in  Newburyport,  afterward  in  Salem  and 
came  thence  to  Lawrence.  He  was,  as  above  stated, 
one.  of  the  first  constables  chosen  in  Lawrence,  and 
on  the  decease  of  Joshua  Buswell  (the  first  deputy 
here),  he  was  appointed  deputy-sheriff,  an  office  which 
he  filled  acceptably  for  many  years.  After  this  he 
was  appointed  a  constable  for  civil  service  by  success- 
ive city  governments,  and  was  remarkably  active  till 
a  year  or  two  before  his  decease,  which  occurred  18S7, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two.  James  D.  Her- 
riek, educated  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  entered 
Dartmouth  College,  but  did  not  continue  a  college 
course  ;  was  a  teacher  till  184G,  when  he  came  to  Law- 
rence, and  for  twenty-two  years  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  Essex  Company  as  toll-keeper  at  Andover  Bridge. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  school  com- 
mittee and  served  on  the  committee  at  different  peri- 
ods for  ten  years;  was  at  one  time  chief  engineer  of 
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the  Fire  Department  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen. 

Under  the  city  government,  the  various  marshals 
(chiefs  of  police)  haye  been  Harvey  L.  Fuller,  Chan- 
dler Bailey, Leonard  Stoddard,  Joseph  Ii.  Keyes,  John 
S.  Perkins,  George  W.  Potter,  John  W.  Porter,  Ed- 
mund li.  Hayden  (afterward  mayor),  Noah  Parkman, 
Col.  Chase  Philbrick,  Capt.  James  E.  Shepard,  Ly- 
man Preseott,  James  M.  Currier,  Moulton  Batchelder 
and  James  T.  O'Sullivan. 

Industrial  School. — This  school  was  established 
in  1S75,  to  provide  a  place  for  boys  who  are  growing 
up  without  salutary  control,  or  no  control  at  all  ;  who 
either  have  no  homes  or  homes  merely  in  name;  who 
lead  idle  lives  and  are  habitual  truants;  who  may 
indeed  have  been  guilty  of  petty  olfences,  but'  who 
may  be  reformed  by  kind  treatment — a  place  where 
they  may  receive  useful  instruction  in  books  and 
manual  labor."  The  school  opened  with  two  boys 
July  3,  1  875,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  II.  G. 
Herrick,  Rev.  George  Packard,  Hon.  Milton  Bonney, 
Rev.  John  P.  Gilmore  and  Frederick  E.  Clarke  as 
trustees.  The  school  has  proved  a  very  wise  and  use- 
ful establishment,  and  has  accomplished  much  good. 
Many  boys,  who  would  otherwise  have  grown  up  to 
become  pests  of  society,  have  gone  from  this  school 
to  become  useful  and  industrious  citizens.  It  is 
really  a  home,  and  by  no  means  a  prison,  and  is  and 
has  been  for  several  years  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  15.  Risk. 

Of  the  original  trustees,  Messrs.  Packard  and  Bon- 
ney have  died,  and  Rev.  J.  P.  Gilmore  has  left  the 
city.  Messrs.  Herrick  and  Clarke  have  from  the  be- 
ginning devoted  much  time  to  the  interests  of  the 
school. 

Judge  William  Stevens  was  born  in  North  Andover, 
Mass.,  1799;  entered  Harvard  College  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  graduating  in  1819;  went  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  where  he  commenced  the  study  of  law;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  law  in  that  city  till 
1826,  when  he  removed  to  Belfast,  Me.,  and  became 
the  law  partner  of  John  Wilson.  The  copartnership 
was  dissolved  in  1829,  at  which  time  he  was  elected 
to  represent  Belfast  in  the  Legislature  of  Maine, 
nine  years  after  the  separation  of  Maine  from  Massa- 
chusetts. During  his  residence  in  Belfast  he  was  ac- 
tive in  public  affairs,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  that  town  as  a  "distinguished  and  prominent" 
citizen  ;  was  a  leader  in  the  Debating  Society,  presi- 
dent of  the  Belfast  Lyceum,  editor  of  the  Maine 
Farmer  and  Political  Iieguter,  and  a  leading  member 
of  the  Fire  Department.  Mr.  Stevens  removed  subse- 
quently to  his  native  town,  and  soon  after  was  elected 
to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  served  several 
terms.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  cashier  of  the  Es- 
sex liank  in  Andover,  a  position  which  he  held  till 
November  20,  1847,  when  the  business  of  that  bank 
was  closed,  and  the  cashier  was  ordered  to  dispose  of 
the  notes  and  other  property.    He  removed  to  Law- 


rence July  3,  1848,  at  which  time  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Briggs  judge  of  the  Lawrence  Police 
Court. 

This  position  he  held  till  May,  1877,  and  during 
this  period  was  for  three  years  a  member  of  the 
School  Committee.  Failing  health,  loss  of  eve-sight, 
compelled  his  resignation,  and  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1878,  he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  and  died  in  a  few 
hou  rs. 

Judge  Stevens  was  a  gentleman  of  the  olden  time, 
very  urbane  in  manner,  kind  to  a  fault  to  the  unfor- 
nate  and  erring;  as  a  judge,  sometimas  deciding  cases 
according  to  equity,  rather  than  strict:  law  ;  a  public- 
spirited  citizen  and  a  sterling  patriot.  Two  of  his 
sons,  fully  imbued  with  the  father's  devotion  to 
country,  gave  their  lives  to  its  service  in  the  Civil 
War. 

Newspapers. — The.  first  newspaper  in  Lawrence 
was  issued  in  October,  184(3,  by  J.  F.  C.  Hayes,  and 
was  called  the  Merrimack  Courier.  It  continued  un- 
der the  editorial  management  of  Mr.  Hayes,  John  A. 
Goodwin  (subsequently  of  Lowell),  Homer  A.  Cook, 
Rev.  Henry  I.  Harrington  and  Nathaniel  Ambrose 
till  1862.  In  1848  a  Democratic  paper,  entitled  the 
Vanguard,  was  published  by  Fabyan  &  Douglas. 
The  name  was  subsequently  changed  to  The  Sentinel. 
This  paper  has  been  edited  in  the  course  of  its  exist- 
ence by  Harrison  Douglass,  Colonel  B.  F.  Watson, 
Geo.  A.  Gordon,  Benjamin  Bordman,  John  Ryan, 
Hon.  John  K.  Tarbox  and  Abiel  Morrison,  and  is  yet 
issued  as  a  weekly  paper. 

In  ]8")5  the  Lawrence  American  was  commenced  by 
Geoige  W.  Sargent  and  A.  S.  Bunker  ;  it  was  con- 
tinued by  Mr.  Sargent  alone,  and  then  Major  Geo.  S. 
Merrill  became  associated  with  him,  and  has  since 
been  the  editor.  This  paper  is  Republican  in  pol- 
itics, and  is  issued  daily  under  the  title  of  Lawrence 
American,  an  evening  paper,  and  weekly  as  the  Law- 
rence American  and  Andover  Review.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  newspaper  and  printing-office  in 
the  world  where  the  pre&ses  are  all  run  by  electric 
power,  introduced  in  1884. 

In  18G7  the  Essex  Eagle  was  commenced  by  Mer- 
rill it  Wadsworth  ;  now  published  by  II.  A.  Wads- 
worth.  This  paper  has  two  editions — a  weekly  and 
morning  daily. 

The  Lawrence  Journal,  another  well-conducted  pa- 
per, was  commenced  by  Robert  Bower  as  the  organ 
of  workingmen.  It  was  purchased  in  1877  by  Mr. 
Patrick  Sweeney,  one  of  the  earliest  residents  of  the 
town  ,  Democratic  in  politics,  with  a  good  share  of 
independence. 

The  Sunday  Telegram  has  been  more  recently  es- 
tablished. Several  other  papers  have  had  an  ephem- 
eral existence. 

CHARITABLE  AND  OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Masonic. —  Grecian  Ijodge,  the  oldest  in  the  city, 
was  chartered  in  Methuen  December  10,  1825,  but  in 
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consequence  of  the  opposition  to  secret  societies  in 
anti-Masonic  times,  ihe  meetings  were  practically 
abandoned.  December  14,  1S4G,  the  first  Masonic 
meeting  was  held  in  Lawrence,  and  at  an  adjourned 
meeting,  one  week  later?  it  was  determined  to  petition 
the  Grand  Lodge  for  a  charter  under  the  name  of 
Grecian  Lodge,  in  which  it  was  hoped  the  Methnen 
Masons  would  join,  and  it  was  proposed  that  they 
should  meet  weekly  from  the  28th  of  December.  Ben- 
jamin Boarduian  was  proposed  lor  M.,  Geo.  E.  Tyler 
for  S.  W.,  ami  J.  F.  C.  Hayes  for  J.  W.,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  take  steps  for  procuring  a 
charter,  which  was  granted  in  February,  1848. 

Tuscan  Lo<tge  was  chartered  December  10,  1803 ; 
Ph'onciaii  Lodge  November  1870. 

Mount  Sinai  Royal  Arch  Chapter  was  chartered  Oc- 
tober 1,  1801. 

Bethany  Commandery,  Knights  Templar,  was  char- 
tered  December  29, 1804. 

Lawrence  Council,  R.  and  S.  M,  was  chartered  "De- 
cember 9,  1868. 

Lawrence  M'isonic  Association  was  formed  Nov.ember, 
1871. 

Lawrence  Masonic  Mutual  Relief  Association  was 
chartered  July  20,  1874. 

Oin>  FELLOWS. — The  first  lodge  of  the  I.  0.  O.  F. 
was  organized  May  10,  1847,  and  the  order  is  repre- 
sented in  Lawrence  by  the  following:  United  Broth-  \ 
ers  Lodge,  formed  in  1847  ;  Monadnoc/c  Lodge,  ~So.  150, 
organized  1807  ;  Lawrence  Lodge,  in  1809;  Kearsarge 
Encampment,  No.  30,  September  11,  1808  ;  Lawrence 
Encampment,  No.  31 ,  in  1852,  and  re-instituted  1S74- 
The  Lavjrcnce  Odd  Fellows'  Building  Association, 
formed  in  1874-7/3,  erected  the  fine  brick  building  at 
the  corner  of  Essex  and  Lawrence  Streets;  the  lower 
floors  of  this  building  are  occupied  by  stores;  the 
second  floor  has  been,  for  several  years,  occupied  by 
t lie  Lawrence  Public  Library,  and  the  upper  stories 
have  beeu  finely  fitted  and  furnished  for  meetings 
and  banquet  halls  of  the  various  associations  of  the 
order. 

Among  the  BENEFIT  IXSVKAXCE  SOCIETIES  are 
The  Knight*  of  Honor  ;  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor  ; 
United  Order  of  Pilgrim  Fathers,  live  divisions;  The 
Royol  Arcanum;  The  II ome  Circle;  The  American 
Legion  of  Honor  ;  The  Northern  Mutual  Relief  Associ- 
ation; Ruth  Lodge,  Daughters  of  Rebecca;  all  of 
which  are  recognized  by  the  (State,  and  their  financial 
standing  reported  in  the  Insurance  Reports. 

Other  benevolent  societies  are  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
(a  secret  order) ;  the  Order  of  United  Friends,  repre- 
sented b,y  two  organizations, — Alpha  Council,  No.  7, 
and  Bap'State  Council,  No.  162;  Kn  ights  of  SC.  John  ; 
Knights  and  Ladies  of  Ihe  Golden  Rule;  the  Golden 
Rule  Alliance ;  United  Order  of  the  Golden  Cross,  in 
three  divisions, — the  Olive,  Eastern  Star  and  Loyalty 
Cornmanderies  ;  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  ;  all 
having  for  their  object  mutual  assistance  to  sick  anj3 
distressed  members. 


The  Ladies' Union  Charitable  Society,  incorporated 
1875,  has  the  charge  of  the  hospital  for  the  care  of 
acute  cases  of  sickness  and  accident  ;  nursery  for  day 
care  of  small  children  ;  training-school  for  nurses. 

The  German  population  has  two  associations  of  the 
Order  of  liar  u  gar  i,  known  as  Schiller  Lodge  and  Frei- 
heil  Lodge,  with  Masonic  features  and  benefits;  also 
an  Aid  Society,  a  Sick  Relief  Association,  and  the 
St,  Aloysius  Aid  Society  (Catholic). 

The  benevolent  societies  of  the  French  population 
are  L'  Union  St.  Joseph  and  La  Societe  St.  Jean  Bap- 
tiste. 

Other  large  benevolent  societies  are  The  Irish  Cath- 
olic Benevolent  Society,  organized  October',  1803;  Two 
lodges  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  ;  The  Protectory 
of  Mary  Immaculate,  better  known  as  the  Orphan 
Asylum,  as  its  name  implies,  an  orphan  asylum  and 
home  for  invalids,  the  first  institution  ever  elected  in 
the  city  for  charitable  purposes;  and  the  Conference 
of  St.  Vincent  dc  Paul. 

There  are  in  Lawrence  also  several  social  and  liter- 
ary chilis,  among  which  arc  the  Homo  Club,  with 
handsomely  furnished  rooms,  centrally  located  on 
Essex  Street  ;  the  Caledonian  Society  (Scotch) ;  Rons 
of  St.  George  (English);  Le  Cercle  Montcalm 
(French);  the  Turn- Yerein  (German);  the  Knights 
of  St.  Patrick  and  the  Old  Residents'  Association,  to 
\  which  all  are  eligible  who  have  resided  in  Lawrence 
twenty-five  years  or  more,  Miss  E.  G.  Wetheibee, 
president. 

A  Natural  History  and  Archaeological  Society,  em- 
bracing nearly  one  hundred  members,  has  recently 
been  formed,  R.  H.  Tewksbury,  president;  John  P. 
Langshaw,  secretary  ;  G.  II.  Sanborn,  treasurer. 

Needham  Post.  (No.  39)  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  combines  the  two  objects  of  good-fellowship 
and  benevolence  to  needy  and  sick  comrades. 

The  post  was  named  after  Sumner  Henry  Need- 
ham,  a  member  of  the  old  Sixth  Regiment,  and  who 
was  among  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Rebellion.  He 
was  killed  at  Baltimore  on  the  19th  of  April,  1861. 
His  remains  were  brought  to  Lawrence  and  interred 
in  Iiellevue  Cemetery  with  public  honors.  Business 
was  suspended  throughout  the  city,  and  Hags  at  half- 
mast,  with  other  demonstrations  of  grief,  marked  the 
public  respect  for  his  memory. 

He  was  born  at  Bethel,  Me.,  and  had  been  twelve 
years  in  Lawrence  when  the  war  broke  out.  With 
the  name  of  such  a  hero  as  its  patron,  Post  39  could 
not  help  but  increase  in  numbers  and  usefulness.  To- 
day its  membership  is  one  of  the  largest  of  any  post 
in  the  State  outside  of  Bosion.  Its  roll  represents 
I  over  three  hundred  members  in  good  standing,  with 
fresh  accessions  coming  in  at  every  meeting.  It  has 
disbursed  for  charitable  purposes  during  the  last  ten 
years  from  seven  hundred  dollars  to  twelve  hundred 
dollars  annually. 

The  first  commander  was  Major  George  S.  Merrill, 
and  such  soldiers  as  Col.  L.  D.  Sargent,  Col.  E.  J. 
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Sherman.  Major  E.  A.  Fiske,  Col.  Chase  Philbrick, 
Major  L.  N.  Duchesney,  Adjutant  Frank  0.  Kendall, 
Ex-Mayor  Davis,  Stephen  C.  Parsons,  James  Noonau, 
Daniel  F.  Kiley,  David,  Johnson,  William  H.  Coan, 
Hon.  A.  C.  Stone,  John  F.  Hogan,  James  J.  Stanley, 
George  H.  Flagg  and  Charles  H.  Couillard  were  his 
successors.  Of  the  above,  Mr.  F.  0.  Kendall  has  been 
appointed  and  served  as  adjutant  under  eleven  com- 
manders, this  being  a  longer  period  than  can  be  said 
of  any  other  member  of  a  G.  A.  R.  Post  in  the  State. 
The  charter  members  of  Xeedham  Post  were  Melvin 
Beal,  James  G.  Abbott,  Frank  Davis,  E.  L.  Xoyes, 
Chase  Philbrick,  A.  A.  Currier,  George  S.  Merrill,  E. 
J.  Merriam  and  S.  M.  Decker.  The  charter  is  dated 
December  10,  1SG7.  The  present  commander  of 
Xeedham  Post  is  Charles  U.  Bell,  Esq. 

Musical  Association'. —  The  Oldest  Musical  Asso- 
ciation in  the  city  is  the  Lawrence  Brass  Band, 
formed  in  February,  1849,  a  very  patriotic  association, 
which  in  tht  Rebellion  sent  twelve  of  its  eighteen 
members  into  the  Union  army.1  For  many  years  it 
was  under  the  leadership  of  D.  Frank  Robinson.  The 
present  leader  is  Mr.  E.  T.  Collins. 

The  Lawrence  Comet  Band,  F.  J.  O'Reilly,  leader; 
La  Bande  Canadienne,  J.  R.  Lafricaine,  leader;  the 
Lyra  and  Glocke  Singing  Societies  (German) ;  the 
Ladies'  Choral  Union,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Reuben  Merrill  ;  two  Orchestral  Associations,  one 
directed  by  E.  T.  Collins,  the  other  by  C.  J.  A. 
Marier. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association. — Organ- 
ized October  12,  187G  ;  incorporated  January  14, 
1S80;  reorganized  February  (>,  1883.  The  associa- 
tion has  pleasant  and  convenient  rooms,  which  are 
open  daily  from  8  a.m.  to  !H  p.m.  The  following 
privileges  are  free  to  all  persons  :  Reading-room  well 
supplied  with  papers  and  periodicals,  parlor  games 
boarding-house  register,  employment  bureau,  song 
service  and  facilities  for  letter-writing.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  members  of  the  association  are  entitled 
to  the  use  of  the  gymnasium,  bath-rooms,  members' 
parlor  and  admission  for  member  and  lady  to  the 
annual  course  of  entertainments.  Any  young  man 
Of  good  moral  character,  regardless  of  religious  belief, 
may  .-become  a  member  on  payment  of  an  annual 
fee  of  two  dollars.  Fee  for  membership,  with  use  of 
the  gymnasium,  five  dollars. 

The  building  occupied  by  them  was  built  for  and 
occupied  by  the  Eliot  Church.  This  was  sold  when 
the  Eliot  and  Central  Churches  united,  and  was  pur- 
chased by  Hon.  Win.  A.  Russell,  who  conveyed  it  to  the 
association,  generously  deducting  from  the  .payment 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  of  the  actual  cost. 
^Lawrence  City  Mission. —  In  the  great  influx 
of  population  naturally  attendant  upon  founding  of 
the  new  town  many  came  with  limited  means,  who, 
either  from  want  of  immediate  employment  or  illness, 
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needed  assistance.  Poor,  but  not  by  any  means 
paupers,  a  little  aid  from  those  more  fortunate  would 
help  them  on  in  their  struggle  for  success.  Among 
the  first  to  recognize  the  importance  of  system  in  the 
distribution  of  aid  was  Rev.  Henry  F.  Harrington, 
then  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  who  said  to  his 
people:  "If  you  will  place  your  charity  money  in 
my  hands,  and  send  your  applicants  for  aid  to  me,  I 
will  look  up  the  cases  and  help  as  I  shall  see  help  is 
needed." 

December,  1854,  seven  gentlemen  met  l'or  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  "  Relief  Society."  These  men  were 
Rev.  George  Packard,  John  C.  Hoadley,  William  D. 
Joplin,  James  K.  Barker,  Rev.  Richard  S.  Rust,  Ebe- 
nezer  B.  Currier  and  Rev.  H.  F.  Harrington.  At  a 
subsequent  meeting  John  C.  Hoadley  was  chosen 
president,  the  city  was  divided  in  six  districts,  a  divi- 
sion committee  of  three  persons  from  each  ward  of 
the  city  was  appointed,  and  to  each  section  was  as- 
signed a  visitor.  The  first  general  agent  was  Wm. 
D.  Joplin  (who  died  August,  1870).  Mr.  Joplin 
served  one  year,  and  following  him  Henry  Witbing- 
ton,  who  served  more  than  two  years,  both  devoted  to 
the  work  without  compensation,  the  last-named  giv- 
ing his  entire  time  during  the  winter  months.  The 
society  continued  four  years,  and  rendered  important 
aid,  particular  during  the  stagnation  of  business  in 
1857.  In  February,  185',),  the  society  voted  that  a 
committee  of  two  from  each  religious  society  be  invited 
meet  in  convention  with  a  committee  of  two  from  the 
association  to  consider  the  establishment  of  a  city 
mission.  The  first  meeting  was  held  March  3,  1859, 
in  which  twelve  religious  societies  were  represented. 
The  meeting  unanimously  decided  in  favor  of  form- 
ing a  mission,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  with 
Hon.  Cbas.  Storrow  as  chairman,  who  reported  that 
the  proposed  measure  "  promises  results  of  a  most 
beneficial  character,  not  only  to  those  who  are  to  lie 
more  particularly  the  object  of  the  labors  of  the  mis- 
sion, but  also  to  those  who,  by  joining  in  its  support, 
whatever  be'  their  peculiarities  of  religious  opinion, 
thereby  create  and  strengthen  within  themselves  that 
bond  of  truly  Christian  fellowship  which  unites  all 
who  co-operate  in  good  work."  They  also  reported 
that  Geo.  P.  Wilson  (of  the  Methodist  Church)  was 
a  person  containing  in  an  unusual  degree  the  qualifi- 
cations and  experience  requisite  for  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  city  missionary.  The  report 
was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  wisdom  of  their 
choice  was  fully  proved,— beloved  and  trusted  by  all, 
Mr.  Wilson  devoted  all  the  energies  of  his  benevo- 
lent and  unselfish  nature  to  the  wants  of  the  unfortu- 
nate and  suffering,  and  during  thirteen  years  of  ser- 
vice, in  the  trying  times  that  succeeded  the  fall  of  the 
Pemberton  mill,  and  during  the  four  years  of  war,  in 
counsel  as  chaplain  at  the  jail,  and  in  every  way  in 
which  he  could,  he  was  always  found  ready  to  do  all 
in  his  power  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  humanity, 
and  in  all  his  charitable  work  he  had  the  full  sympathy 
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aud  aid  of  bis  equally  devoted  wife.  He  resigned  in 
1872  aud  went  to  Boston  in  the  service  of  the  Boston 
Missionary  and  Church  Extension  Society.  A  plain 
monument  in  Belle  vue  Cemetery,  erected  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Lawrence,  marks  his  resting-place;  it  bears 
this  simple  inscription  : 

"  To  the  memory  of 
Geo.  P.  Wilsox 
City  Missionary  of  Lawrence  for  thirteen  yearn 
Horn  Jany  20,  ls3u 
Hied  July  10,  1S73 
lie  lived  for  others." 

April  1,  1S72,  Rev.  Charles  U.  Dunning  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Mr.  Wilson,  and  for  about  thir- 
teen years,  with  the  earnest  co-operation  of  Mrs. 
Dunning,  faithfully  and  judiciously  carried  on  the 
work  so  auspiciously  commenced,  aud  was  succeeded 
by  Francis  S.  Longwortli,  the  present  missionary. 
The  mission  is  sustained  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  the  salary  of  the  missionary  is  paid  by  the  differ- 
ent manufacturing  corporations, divided  in  proportion 
to  their  capital.  The  president  pf  the  society,  Rev. 
George  Packard,  died,  after  eighteen  years  of  devoted 
service,  November  30,  1S77,  and  Gilbert  E.  Hood  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him. 

The  mission  hits  from  the  beginning  accomplished 
much,  and  by  its  usefulness  in  various  ways  lias  coin- 
mended  itself  fully  to  the  people.  In  1885,  in  the 
hope  of  making  it  still  more  systematically  useful,  it 
became  a  bureau  of  charities  on  the  basis  of  associated 
charity,  having  for  its  objects,  ''to  secure  harmonious 
co-operation  between  the  different  churches,  charities 
and  charitable  individuals  of  Lawrence,  in  order  to 
assist  tbe  deserving  poor,  prevent  begging  and  im- 
position, and  diminish  pauperism  ;  to  encourage  thrill 
and  self-dependence,  through  friendly  intercourse, 
advice  and  sympathy;  to  aid  the  poor  to  help  them- 
selves, and  to  prevent  children  from  growing  up  as 
paupers."  Such  have  ever  been  the  aims  of  the  mis- 
sion, but  whether  all  the  societies  will  co-operate  is  a 
problem  for  the  future. 

Independently  of  the  city  mission,  yet  as  an  auxil- 
iary to  it,  several  benevolently  disposed  young  ladies 
had  fur  several  years  maintained  a 

Flowku  Mission,  the  object  of  which  lias  been  to 
brighten  the  homes  of  the  sick  with  flowers,  and 
otherwise  distributing  among  them  fruits  and  delica- 
cies suitable  for  invalids,  and  in  this  work  they  have 
been  generously  aided  by  the  people  of  Andover  and 
North  Andover,  Early  in  October,  1875,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  City  Missionary,  a  number  of  ladies  met 
at  the  mission  rooms  to  take  into  consideration  the 
formation  of  a  Day  Nursery,  for  the  care  of  chil- 
dren whose  mothers  were  employed  in  the  mills,  and 
for  (Uch  hospital  work  as  might  be  found  at  hand. 
And  on  the  8th  of  October  the  Ladies'  Union  Charit- 
able Society  was  formed,  and  organized  by  the  choice 
of  Mrs.  Alfred  F.  Clark,  president;  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Rus- 
sell, secretary  and  treasurer.  The  other  otlicers  rep- 
resenting the  different  churches  were: 


Mrs  J.  Morrison  Grace  Church 

IHrs.  N.  G.  White.  Lawrence  Street  Church 

Ulia.  Win.  Shaclcfovd  Second  Methodist  Church 

Mrs.  Joseph  Shattuck  Unitarian  Church 

Mrs.  G.  D.  Armstrong  First  Baptist  Church 

Mrs.  L.  Beach,  Jr  First  Methodist  Church 

Mrs.  S.  Webster  Parker  Street  Methodist  Church 

Mrs.  H,  F.  Mills  Swedenborgian  Church 

Mrs.  A.  MeFarlin  Universalist  Church 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Wilder  First  Baptist  Church 

Mrs.  Fred.  Butler  St.  Jjhn's  Church 

Mrs.  C.  Payson   Second  Baptist  Church 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Clark  Central  Church 

Mrs.  J.  Hogg  Presbyterian  Church 

Mrs.  Clark  Carter  South  Congregational  Church 

A  public  meeting  was  held  at  City  Hall  on  the 
19th,  and  at  this  meeting  sufficient  encouragement 
was  given  to  warrant  the  society  in  commencing 
work.    A  building  was  purchased,  completely  fur- 
nished, and  opened  to  receive  children  in  November. 
January  4,  187G,  the  society  was  incorporated,  and 
the  building  was  removed  to  land  of  the  Washington 
Mills,  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  three  rooms  in 
the  rear;  but  as  there  was  no  room  to  be  spared  for 
the  care  of  the  sick,  an  invalid's  home  was  opened  on 
Montgomery  Street.    A  few  years  later  the  Washing- 
ton Mills  having  other  use  for  their  land,  removal  be- 
came necessary.  It  was  also  essential  that  the  nursery 
building  should  be  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  mills,  and  it 
was  determined  to  purchase  a  lot  of  land  for  the  pur- 
poses required.    This  was  accomplished,  and  money 
raised  by  subscription  for  erecting  a  larger  building 
where  the  nursery  ami  home  should  be  combined. 
The  different  manufacturing  companies  gave  three 
thousand  dollars.    Other  sums  were  obtained  from 
citizens,  ami  the  front  of  the  building,  now  used  as  a 
hospital,  was  erected  and  dedicated  February  (J,  1882, 
the  old  buildings  being  placed  in  the  rear  and  used 
for  culinary  purposes.    The  physicians  soon  began  to 
urge  upon  the  society  tin;  necessity  of  opening  the 
hospital  department  to  men  as  well  as  women,  as  most 
of  the  accidents  in  the  mills  occurred  among  tbe  men, 
and  there  was  no  place  in  town  for  the:  care  of  many 
of  these  cases,  and,  heretofore,  it  bad  been  customary 
to  semi  to  hospitals  in   Boston.     This  movement 
created  the  need  of  a  larger  building,  and  the  society 
immediately  gave  their  attention  to  increasing  their 
accommodations.     May,    1885,   they   succeeded  in 
purchasing  a  lotadjoining  the  hospital  from  Mr.  Chas. 
A.  Brown,  which  was  enlarged  by  the  gift  of  an  un- 
known friend  of  twenty-five  feet  front  additional, 
thus  giving  them  a  lot  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
by  seventy-eight  feet,    in  1885  the  home  for  children 
was  finished,  free  from  debt,  and  in  March,  188(5,  the 
hospital  ell  was  completed  and  dedicated.    The  hos- 
pital, which  will  accommodate  twenty  patients,  and 
the  day  nursery  are  both  still  under  the  charge  of  the 
society,  and  both  have  proved  of  great  utility. 

Not  yet  satisfied  with  their  earnest  and  successful  ef- 
forts, the  society,  in  October,  1882,  established  a 
training-school  for  nurses,  which  is  yet  in  successful 
operation.    Eight  nurses  are  in  constant  attendance, 
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graduating  after  having  passed  a  successful  examina- 
tion and  two  years'  training  in  the  hospital.  A  di- 
rectory for  nurses  was  opened  in  1SS5,  aiming  to  as- 
sist persons  requiring  a  nurse,  and  to  aid  nurses  de- 
siring work  iu  their  chosen  profession.  Iu  these  va- 
rious works  the  ladies  have  been  materially  aided  by 
the  physicians  of  the  city,  who  have  cordially  co- 
operated in  much  gratituoua  service,  and  by  lectures 
and  aid  in  the  training-school.  One  pleasant  custom 
has  grown  up  in  connection  with  this  enterprise  which 
is  worthy  of  mention.  For  the  purpose  of  raising 
funds  in  support  of  the  nursery  and  hospital,  some 
one  (it  is  believed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunning)  suggested 
having  a  public  breakfast  on  the  1st  day  of  May  ;  this 
has  grown  gradually  in  favor,  and  seems  to  have  be- 
come a  permanent  institution,  the  City  Hall  being 
usually  filled  from  early  morning  till  the  middle  of  the 
forenoon,  where  the  citizens  meet  in  social  inter- 
course, and  no  inconsiderable  sums  are  realized  from 
the  entertainment. 

The  present  president  of  the  society  is  Mrs.  Win.  E. 
Gowing,  and  for  the  past  four  years  Miss  A.  E.  An- 
drews has  been  the  efficient  head  of  the  hospital. 

Public  Schools. —  Forty  years  ago,  1845,  there 
were  within  the  present  limits  of  Lawrence  three  of 
those  small  one-story  buildings  known  as  school- 
house?,  where,  as  in  other  district  schools  throughout 
New  England,  the  children  had  the  benefit  of  a  few 
weeks'  instruction  in  the  common  branches  of  educa- 
tion in  the  two  terms  of  summer  and  winter.  They 
were,  no  doubt,  like  their  prototypes,  plain,  rude  and 
neglected,  with  cold  floors,  a  uniform  pattern  of  desks 
for  pupils  of  all  sizes,  and  these  Unpainted,  on  which, 
even  if  not  instructed  in  the  art,  the  male  portion  of 
the  pupils  were  self-educated  in  the  rudiments  of 
sculpture. 

In  184G  another  building  was  prepared  by  the  Es- 
sex Company,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Meth- 
ucn  school  committee — Dr.  Stephen  lluse,  James  D. 
Herrick  and  Rev.  Willard  Spalding — was  opened  for 
pupils,  with  Nathaniel  Ambrose  1  as  teacher.  This 
school  soon  incronsed  in  numbers  from  twenty-live  to 
one  hundred  and  filly,  and  was  continued  till  after 
the  acceptance  of  the  town  charte  r. 

At  the  first  town-meeting  Dr.  William  D.  Lamb, 
James  1).  Herrick  and  Dan  Weed  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  school  committee.  In  their  report  they  give 
the  record  of  five  schools,  located  on  Tower  Hill, 
Hampshire  Street,  Jackson  Street,  Prospect  Street 
and  "  Andover  side."  The  rapid  influx  of  scholars 
rendered  active  measures  necessary,  and  as  future 
success  depends  largely  on  right  beginnings,  the  agent 
of  the  Essex  Company,  Mr.  Storrow,  requested  Hon. 
Horace  Mann  (then  the  best  authority  in  educational 
affairs)  to  meet  the  committee  and  devise  with  them 
^  _____ 

1  Mr.  Ambrose  died  September  30,  1878,  at  the  ago  of  sixty-seven.  lie 
waa  efMWn  annually  during  the  continuance  of  the  town  a  con'stablo 
and  [-art  of  tho  time  inspector  of  police  and  captain  of  the  watch. 


some  systematic  plan  adapted  to  the  growing  wants  of 
of  the  city. 

The  plan  then  adopted  contemplated  the  establish- 
ment of  primary  and  intermediate  schools  scattered 
over  the  territory  of  the  town,  one  grammar  school 
upon  the  north  side  of  the  river,  one  grammar  school 
upon  the  south  side  and  one  high  school  for  the  town. 

At  the  town-meeting  of  1S48  five  persons  were 
chosen  members  of  the  committee, — Rev.  Henry  F. 
Harrington  (now  superintendent  of  schools  in  New 
Bedford),  2  Nathan  W.  Harmon  (since  judge  of  the 
Police  Court),  2James  D.  Herrick,  Rev.  Lyman  Whit- 
ing and  Rev.  George  Packard. 

The  plan  matured  and  carried  into  execution  at 
that  early  day,  and  which  has  continued  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  of  dividing  the  schools  into  primary,  mid- 
dle, grammar  and  high  grades,  has  proved  by  time  to 
be  the  best  and  most  economical.  The  government, 
the  people  and  the  non-resident  owners  of  our  large 
manufacturing  establishments  were  liberal  in  the  ex- 
penditure for  schools,  as,  in  fact,  they  have  ever  been 
since.  The  manufacturing  companies  paying  at  that 
time  sixty-live  per  cent,  of  all  thetaxes,  expressed  their 
feelings  iu  the  language  of  one  of  their  representa- 
tives, "  Let  the  schools  be  the  best  that  can  be  made 
at  any  cost,"  fully  realizing  the  importance  of  early 
discipline  in  habits  of  method  and  order,  of  those 
who  are  ultimately  to  be  the  sovereigns  of  the  State. 

This  same  year  the  committee  called  the  attention 
of  the  town  government  to  the  requirements  of  the 
statute  for  a  building  for  a  high  school  ;  twelve  thou- 
sand live  hundred  dollars  was  promptly  appropriated 
lor  the  purpose,  and  the  building  now  occupied  by 
the  Oliver  Grammar  School  was  erected,  and  named 
the  Oliver  School. 

Lawiience  High  School. — In  January,  1849,  T. 
W.  Curtis  was  elected  principal  of  this  school,  to 
which  seventeen  pupils  were  admitted  that  month. 
In  September  twenty-two  more  were  admitted,  and 
Miss  Sarah  P.  Hooker  was  elected  assistant  teacher. 
Mr.  Curtis  resigned  in  1851,  and  for  the  remainder  ot 
the  term  Rev.  II.  P.  Harrington,  of  the  committee, 
was  the  instructor.  In  1851  Mr.  0.  J.  fennel]  be- 
came principal.  Miss  Hooker  resigned  in  January, 
1852,  and  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Jane  S.  Gerrish,  of 
Newburyport,  who  remained  in  service  till  June,  1873. 
In  1853  Mr.  Pennell  resigned  to  accept  a  professorship 
in  Antioch  College,  Ohio. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Samuel  John  Pike,  then 
a  tutor  in  Bowdoin  College.  After  a  service  of  three 
years  he  removed  to  Soinerville.  For  a  few  months 
the  position  was  filled  by  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Farrar,  and,  in 
May,  1857,  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Rolfe  was  elected  principal. 
Mr.  Rolfe  remained  four  and  a  half  years,  and  re- 
moved to  Boston,  where  he  became  associate  editor  of 
the  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry,  and  is  widely  known 
as  the  author  of  several  valuable  works.    For  three 


2  Now  deceased. 
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months  after  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Rolfe,  Mr.  Thom- 
as G.  Valpey,  an  instructor  in  another  institution, 
spent  his  vacation  as  principal  of  the  High  School, 
and  in  December,  1SG1,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Boltwood  be- 
came principal.  He  was  succeeded  in  1SG3  by  Albert 
C.  Perkins.  Mr.  Perkins  remained  till  1S73,  and  re- 
signed to  become  principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  Exe- 
ter (and  is  now  principal  of  the  Adelphi  Academy, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.).  The  subsequent  teachers  have 
been  Charles  T.  Lazelle,  1S73  to  '75  ;  Horace  E.  Bart- 
lett,  1875  to  '79  ;  Edward  H.  Rice,  1S79  to  'SO  ;  Ed- 
win H.  Lord,  18S0  to  '84  (recently  elected  principal 
of  the  new  Brewster  Academy  at  Wolfboro'),  and  the 
present  principal,  Frank  P.  McGregor. 

A  second  assistant,  Miss  Harriet  C.  Hovey,  was 
elected  in  1S56,  and,  after  a  faithful  service  of  seven 
years,  was  succeeded  in  1SG3  by  Miss  Marcia  Packard, 
who  left  the  service  in  188E  Other  assistants  have 
been  Miss  Alice  E.  Birtwell,  1873  till  her  decease,  in 
1S83;  Miss  Emily  G.  Wetherbee,  Mary  A.  Newell, 
Ada  Lear,  Katharine  A.  O'Keefe,  Louisa  S.  Halley 
and  Julia  J.  Underbill,  the  six  last  mentioned  being 
still  in  service.  • 

A  sub-mastership  was  created  in  1872,  and  the  po- 
sition has  been  held  by  Herbert  S.  Rice,  1872  to  '77  ; 
Parker  P.  Simmons,  to  1S79;  Anson  M.  Richardson, 
1879  to  '85;  Edward  J.  Sartellc,  and  Edwin  II.  Lord, 
Edward  H.  Gulick. 

The  Oliver   Grammar  School  commenced  with  a 
little  over  one  hundred  and  forty  scholars  in  the 
spring   of  1848,  in  a  wooden  building  where  the 
Unitarian  Church  now  stands,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Walton  (now  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education).     It  was  supposed  that  this  house 
would    accommodate    the   grammar  school  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  lor  an  indefinite  period;  but 
before  the  walls  of  the  High  School  building  were 
up  it  was  found  necessary  to  alter  the  plan,  and 
as  soon  a3  finished  the  grammar  school  was  placed 
in  the  upper  story,  with  seats  for  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  scholars.    This  soon  proved  too  small, 
and    iu    1851    the   three-story    transverse  section 
was  built;  again  iu  1 8(17  the  front   portion  of  the 
original  building  was  raised  to  its  present  height. 
Its  name,  Oliver  Grammar  School,  was  given  in  hon- 
or of  the  late  General  Oliver.    In  18G5  Hon.  Milton 
Bonney,  then  mayor,  who  had  been  a  member  of 
the  school  committee  for  three  years  previous,  and 
foresaw  that  the  increasing  growth  of  the  grammar 
school  would  soon  demand  the  use  of  the  whole 
building,  called  the  attention  of  the  government  to 
the  necessity  of  providing  a  new  building  for  the 
High  .School,  and  land  was  secured  for  the  purpose, 
on  which,  in  18GG,  the  new  High  School  building 
was  erected;  but  before  its  completion  the  sessions 
of  the  High  School  were  held  in  the  vestry  of  Trinity 
Church,  and  the  entire  original  building  was  given 
up  to  the  Oliver  Grammar  School. 

During  this  time  twelve  other  school-houses  had 


been  built  or  enlarged  in  different  parts  of  \ht  H 
city. 

The  committee  were  quite  fortunate  in  securing  M 
the  services  of  Mr.  Walton,  as  he  served  as  an  ub'.f  1 
coadjutor  in  carrying  into  effect  the  plan  adopted;  1 
and   being   zealous    in    his   chosen  profession,  he 
brought  the  school  to  a  high   state  of  excellence. 
The   Quincy  School  of  Boston  was  the  model  on 
which  the  grammar  school  was  built,  then  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  New  England.    Mr.  Walton  con- 
tinued in  the  mastership  of  the  school  from  April, 
1848,  for  sixteen  years,  till  the  summer  of  1864;  was 
succeeded  by  James  H.  Eaton,  who  had  been  assistant 
teacher  (now  treasurer  of  the  Essex  Savings  Bank), 
Mi',  with  Albert  E.  Scruton  as  assistant.    After  Mr. 
Eaton's  resignation,  Mr.  John  L.  Brewster  was  elect- 
ed (who  was  subsequently  superintendent  of  schools 
form  18S0  to  1887).    Successive  principals  were  James 
Barrell,  Park  S.  Warren,  Barrett  B.  Russel  and  the 
present  principal,  Benjamin  E.  Dame. 

The  school,  commencing  with  two  classes  in  1848, 
has  now  eight  grades  under  sixteen  female  teachers, 
with  one  head  master  and  t-even  hundred  pupils; 
the  building  will  accommodate  eight  hundred  and 
forty. 

Packard  School. — This  is  at  the  present  time  the 
grammar  school  of  South  Lawrence.  The  building 
was  originally  a  brick  building  of  eight  rooms  and 
was  first  occupied  1872.  In  March,  1885,  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  has  since  been  rebuilt  and  con- 
tains ten  rooms  and  a  hall.  The  other  buildings,  the 
Lawrence  and  Union  Street  School  buildings,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  are  occupied  by  the  primary 
schools. 

The  grammar  school  lias  been  successively  under 
the  charge  of  Isaiah  W.  Ayer,  Jonathan  Tenney,  John 
B.  Fairfield,  Wilbur  Fiske  Gile,  John  Orne,  Jr.,  J. 
Henry  Root,  Jefferson  K.  Cole,  Edward  P.  Shute 
and  Albert  P.  Doe. 

It  would  be  impracticable  in  the  limits  of  this  article 
to  give  a.  more  extended  sketch  of  the  growth  of 
the  schools  of  Lawrence,  and  mention  the  various 
faithful  teachers  who  have  been  here  employed. 
Sutlice  it  to  say  that,  in  addition  to  the  three  pre- 
viously named,  Lawrence  has  seventeen  public 
schools,  employing  seventy-two  teachers,  the  total 
number  of  teachers  being  one  hundred  and  eight  in 
active  employ;  the  average  number  of  pupils  for 
the  year  ISsG  being  nearly  five  thousand  ;  average 
attendance,  9G.42  per  cent. 

Free  evening  schools  were  established  in  1859 — 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unable  to  attend 
school  during  the  day — taught  at  first  by  volunteer 
teachers.  The  evening  school  started  as  an  experi- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  P.  Wilson, 
the  city  missionary,  in  the.  old  Odd  Fellows'  Hall.  It 
was  removed  later  to  the  basement  of  the  City  Hall. 
The  school  gradually  grew  in  favor,  has  become  a 
part  of  the  public-school  system,  and  the  expense 
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is  assumed  by  the  city.  There  are  now  maintained 
one  school  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  city,  one 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  a  large  one  in 
the  Oliver  building  for  ordinary  English  branches 
of  study,  and  a  High  School  for  instruction  in 
algebra,  chemistry  and  drawing. 

Sewing  has  also  become  a  permanent  addition  to 
the  work  of  the  middle  or  intermediate  schools,  and 
very  creditable  work  of  the  pupils  has  been  exhib- 
ited. 

A  sewing-school  had  been  established  in  April, 
1859,  by  the  city  missionary,  and  for  twenty-five 
years  was  sustained  under  the  care  of  the  mission, 
charitable  and  competent  ladies  volunteering  their 
services  as  instructors  from  year  to  year. 

Ti:ainino-School. — Among  the  schools  a  very 
valuable  addition  was  made  in  1809  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  training-school  for  teachers,  in  which  per- 
sons who  could  not  perhaps  incur  the  expense  of  ab- 
sence from  home  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  State 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  educate  themselves  for 
the  business  of  instruction.  The  object  of  the  school 
is  to  tit  teachers  for  the  work  of  organizing,  govern- 
ing and  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  The  school 
has  been  under  able  management,  and  has  proved  of 
great  value.  The  first  instructors  were  Misses  L.  J. 
Faulkner  and  Fannie  A.  Heed,  the  latter  of  whom 
continued  in  the  school  for  about  ten  years.  In  1879 
Miss  Lily  P.  Shepard,  a  graduate  of  the  Westfield 
Normal  School,  a  teacher  of  experience  in  the  train- 
ing-school at  Springfield,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  school,  and  lias  continued  till  the  present.  Her 
first  assistant  was  Miss  Clara  Lear,  who  served  one 
year,  and  was  relieved  at  her  own  request,  succeeded 
by  Miss  Clara  T.  Wing.  Miss  Wing  resigned,  and 
was  followed  by  Miss  Janet  6.  Iiutchins,  who,  in  18S7, 
accepted  another  position  in  Lcwiston,  Me. 

Private  Schools. — fn  1847  several  private  schools 
supplied  the  wants  of  the  people,  in  addition  to  those 
under  charge  of  the  town.  Among  these  was  a  school 
opened  near  the  commencement  of  1847  by  a  Mr. 
Ward,  assisted  by  Misses  Proctor  and  Chapman, 
commencing  with  twenty-four  scholars,  which  in  its 
fourth  term  numbered  forty. 

Messrs.  Twomb'.y  and  Judkins  had  also  a  flourish- 
ing school ;  another  was  taught  by  Messrs.  O'Connell 
and  Bresnahan  ;  and  still  another  was  opened  in  Feb  - 
ruary,  1848,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  Blaisdell.  This 
latter  school  continued  for  several  years  and  was  well 
patronized. 

At  the  present  time  the  St.  Mary's  parochial,  a  pri- 
vate school,  embraces  about  twelve  hundred  pupils. 

The  French  population  also  maintain  a  private 
school,  and  the  German  population  also  have  a  small 
School  of  sixty  pupils.  A  successful  private  school 
ia  also  under  the  charge  of  Misses  Marcia  Packard 
and  Cornelia  Harmon.  Gordon  C.  Cannon  has  for 
several  years  conducted  a  flourishing  commercial 
school. 


MANUFACTURING. 

The  Lawrence  Machine  Shop  was  built  and 
owned  by  the  Essex  Company,  the  main  building,  foun- 
dry and  chimney  being  very  substantial  structures  of 
stone,  commenced  in  184G  and  finished  in  1848.  The 
works  were  operated  by  the  Essex  Company  until  1S52, 
Caleb  M.  Marvel  being  the  superintendent.  The 
machine  shop  played  an  important  part  in  the  early 
days  of  Lawrence,  was  supplied  with  every  variety  of 
valuable  tools  and  machines,  and  gave  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  skillful  mechanics.  Some  of 
these  still  remained  in  Lawrence,  though  a  large 
number,  on  the  closing  of  the  shop,  sought  other 
fields,  and  other  places  in  various  parts  of  the  Union 
have  had  the  benefit  of  their  skill.  Many  locomotive 
engines  were  built  here,  the  first  of  which  was  the 
"Essex,"  which  was  used  on  the  railroad  between 
Lawrence  and  Boston.  Others  were  the"Welland" 
and  the  "Trent,"  which  went  to  Ogdensburg;  others 
went  to  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  many  others  later  to 
other  roads. 

The  lloadley  Portable  Engine,  which  acquired  ex- 
tended celebrity,  was  first  built  here  by  John  C. 
lloadley,  who  subsequently  established  his  works  on  the 
North  Canal,  whence  large  numbers  of  the  engines 
went  to  the  West  and  California.  Here  also  the 
steam  (ire-engine,  which,  with  modifications,  is  now 
in  so  general  use,  was  first  brought  out  by  Thomas 
Scott  and  N.  S.  Bean.  The  first  engine  built,  named 
the  "  Lawrence,"  was  purchased  by  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton. Mr.  Bean  subsequently  removed  to  Manches- 
ter, where  the  manufacture  of  these  engines  has  since 
been  carried  forward.  Considerable  amounts  of  cot- 
ton machinery  were  also  built  here. 

In  1852  the  property  of  the  machine-shop  was 
transferred  to  a  new  company — the  " Lawrence  Ma- 
chine-Shop Company,"  having  a  capital  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  value  of  shares 
being  fifty  dollars  each.  The  officers  were  Samuel 
Batch  elder,  president;  J.  H.  W.  Paige,  treasurer; 
Gordon  McKay,  agent ;  and  John  C.  lloadley,  super- 
intendent, who,  on  (he  resignation  of  Colonel  McKay, 
became  agent. 

The  company  suffered  in  common  with  others  in 
the  general  depression  of  business  in  1857,  remained 
idle  two  years,  and  the  property  was  sold  to  the  Ever- 
ett Mills  Company. 

The  following  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
lloadley,  written  by  a  gentleman  in  Boston,  appeared 
in  the  Advertiser  soon  after  his  decease: 

John  Chipman  Iioadly,  born  in  Turin,  N.  Y., 
1818,  the  son  and  grandson  of  farmers,  passed  his 
youth  in  Utica,  N.  Y.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was 
employed  in  preliminary  surveys  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  his  ability  as  a  draughtsman 
brought  him  quick  promotion  and  more  responsible 
work.  In  1844  he  went  to  assist  Horatio  N.  and 
Erastus  B.  Bigelow  in  the  foundation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  manufactories  and  town  of  Lancaster  (now 
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Clinton,  Mass.).  Four  years  later  lie,  with  Gordon 
McKay,  formed  a  partnership  for  the  manufacture 
of  engines  and  other  machinery  in  Fittsfield.  In 
1S02  he  was  called  to  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  the  Lawrence  Machine-Shop,  and  soon  after  re- 
luctantly accepted  the  position  of  agent,  well  knowing 
that  the  failure  of  the  company  was  only  a  question 
of  time. 

After  the  closing  of  that  company  he  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  portable  engines,  then  but  little 
used  in  this  country.  Their  skillful  design  and  hon- 
est construction  soon  gained  a  name  and  a  large 
market  for  them  all  over  the  country,  especially  in 
California.  After  a  number  of  very  prosperous  years 
the  crisis  of  1S73,  with  its  shrinkage  of  value  and  bad 
debts,  forced  the  company  to  close  its  affairs.  During 
a  part  of  this  time  Mr.  Hoadley  was  also  interested  in 
the  organization  of  the  Clinton  Wire-Cloth  Company, 
agent  of  the  New  Bedford  Copper  Company  and  the 
McKay  Sewing-Machine  Association,  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  president  of  the  Archibald  ^Vhecl 
Company.  Since  1876  he  engaged  in  various  interests, 
especially  as  an  expert  in  mechanical  and  engineering 
questions,  serving  in  important  cases  in  the  courts 
and  in  responsible  positions  in  the  great  mechanical 
exhibitions. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  original  trustees,  claimed  for 
many  years  a  part  of  his  interest,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  during  more  than  seven 
years,  he  did  his  part  in  this  most  useful  work,  be- 
sides filling  other  positions,  as  alderman  in  Lawrence, 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1808,  and  Presidential 
elector  in  1862.  Commissioned  by  the  State  during 
the  Rebellion,  he  visited  England  to  inspect  ordnance 
for  harbor  defense. 

This  brief  summary  comprises,  however,  only  a 
fraction  of  Mr.  Hoadley 's  real  interest.  The  unique 
feature  of  his  life  was  his  intense  enthusiasm  in  many 
paths  of  literature  and  in  the  higher  lines  of  thought. 
If  mechanics  was  his  pleasure,  literature  was  his  de- 
light; no  pressure  of  business  could  draw  him  wholly 
away  from  Ilia  books. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  supporting  a  mother  and  six 
nistcrs,  in  the  following  year  earning  a  reputation  and 
a  fortune,  lie  kept  out  of  the  rut  of  a  mere  business 
man  ;  studied  French,  German,  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  was  as  familiar  with  Homer's  Odyssey  and  its 
translations  as  with  the  designs  of  his  engines.  Col- 
lecting about  him  a  rich  and  choice  library,  reading 
in  curious  and  out-of-the-way  lines,  as  well  as  in  the 
English  classics;  of  marvelous  memory,  which 
seemed  to  retain  everything  he  ever  read,  lie  be- 
came a  centre  around  whom  a  group  of  inquirers 
would  easily  gather,  and  from  whom  they  could 
always  draw  facts  most  correctly  stated  and  poetry 
most  musically  spoken. 

But  beyond  the  intelligence  and  learning  of  the 
man,  it  was  the  character  of  Mr.>JIoadley  that  im- 


pressed all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was 
more  than  honest;  there  was  a  touch  of  ancient  chiv- 
alry in  his  sense  of  honor.  He  trusted  men,  and  he 
expected  and  always  acted  as  if  he  expected  the  saniu 
honorable  sense  in  others  that  was  found  in  him  ;  ami 
though  at  times  sadly  disappointed  and  cruelly 
treated,  he  never  lost  his  confidence  in  man. 

Many  civil  and  mechanical  engineers  throughout 
the  country  owe  to  Mr.  Hoadley  their  early  enthu- 
siasm, their  free  lessons  in  drawing  and  their  present 
positions. 

Politically  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  Lawrence,  and  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  none  were  more  earnest  to  sustain  the  gov- 
ment,  furnishing  time  and  money  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  unfortunate  physi- 
cal defect  of  deafness,  he  would,  without  doubt,  have 
taken  a  still  more  active  part  in  the  military  service. 

Back  of  all  else  was  the  deep  religious  faith  which 
supported  his  principles,  and  was  revealed  in  every 
word  and  deed.  He  was  a  devout  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  for  many  years  was  warden  of 
Grace  Church,  Lawrence.  He  died  in  Boston  at  the 
age  of  sixty-seven  years  and  ten  months. 

Bay  State  Mills. — The  Legislature  of  1840  and 
'46  granted  charters  to  the  Bay  State,  with  one  mil- 
lion dollars  capital,  and  Atlantic  Mills,  with  two  mil- 
lion dollars  capital,  the  Union  Mills,  with  one  mil- 
lion dollars  capital,  and  the  Bleaching  and  Dyeing 
Company,  wit h  live  hundred  thousand  dollars  capital. 
The  two  latter  never  went  into  operation.  The  Bay 
State  was  the  first  of  the  manufacturing  corporations, 
commencing  in  April,  184(>,  aud  the  buildings  were 
so  far  completed  that  the  w  heel  of  the  River  Mills 
was  first  set  in  motion  February,  1848,  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  cloth  commenced  in  June  following.  The 
buildings  of  this  company  were  planned  upon  a  large 
scale,  consisting  of  three  buildings,  each  of  them,  in- 
cluding the  attics,  nine  stories  in  height  ;  and  the 
River  Mill,  with  its  wings,  from  three  to  five  sto- 
ries high,  aud  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in 
length  ;  all  erected  under  the  superintendence  of 
Captain  I'hineas  Stevens,  of  Nashua,  an  experienced 
engineer.  These  mills  manufactured  many  varieties 
of  woolen  goods,  new  to  American  manufacture,  and 
at  one  time  were  especially  well  known  as  manufac- 
turers of  the  "  Bay  State  Shawls,"  made  of  wool  aud 
at  a  moderate  cost,  of  varied  patterns,  making  in  a 
single  year,  1800,  three  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand. 
They  attracted  much  attention  and  commendation  at 
the  International  Exposition  of  1802,  and  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  1*67. 

The  first  treasurer  aud  general  manager  was  Sam- 
uel Lawrence,  wdio,  as  well  as  his  brothers,  Amos  and 
Abbott  Lawrence,  had  taken  so  deep  an  interest  in 
the  development  of  American  manufactures,  and  had 
previously  acquired  much  experience  from  their  con- 
nection with  the  mills  at  Lowell.  The  first  resident 
agent  was  M.  D.  Ross.   Samuel  Webber  was  agent. 
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for  a  short  time,  and  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Oliver 
H.  Perry.  After  a  long  service  he  was  succeeded  by 
Captain  Gustavus  V.  Fox,  the  efficient  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  during  the  Civil  War. 

In  the  general  depression  of  trade  these  mills  failed 
in  1857,  remained  idle  two  years,  and  the  entire  prop- 
erty passed  into  the  hands  of  a  new  company,  formed 
largely  from  the  creditors  of  the  former  one,  and  took 
the  name  of 

Washington  Mills.— Chartered  in  1858  and  or- 
ganized with  a  capital  of  one  million  six  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  They  introduced  several  va- 
rieties of  worsted  goods,  worsted  coatings  made  of 
combed  wool,  heretofore  imported  and  introduced  in- 
to American  mills  by  Hon.  E.  R.  Mudge ;  twilled 
blue  flannel  coatings  and  opera  flannels.  Joseph  S. 
Fay  was  first  treasurer  of  these  mills,  succeeded  by 
Jo«hua  Stetson,  who  was  followed  by  Henry  F.  Coe. 

This  corporation  was  the  second  in  size  in  Law- 
rence, furnishing  employment  for  about  twenty-five 
hundred  persons.  The  plant  consisted  of  one  cotton 
mill,  10,000  spindles,  65  sets  of  cards,  320  broad 
looms;  one  worsted  mill,  8040  spindles,  885  looms ; 
five  woolen  mills,  weekly  product,  100,000  yards  cot- 
tons, 120,000  yards  dress  goods,  20,000  yards  worsted, 
40,000  yards  woolens  and  1000  shawls.  Motive-pow- 
er, seven  water-wheels  of  1025  horse-power,  and  two 
engines  of  1000  horse-power. 

The  resident  agents  have  been  Gustavus  V.  Fox, 
previously  agent  of  the  Bay  State  Mills  ;  Edward  D. 
Thayer,  William  H.  Salisbury,  who  engaged  in  other 
business  in  Chicago  ;  Parker  C.  Kirk  and  John  H. 
Needham,  who  yet  remains  in  Lawrence  engaged  in 
trade.  Mr.  Granville  M.  Stoddard,  for  a  long  time 
superintendent  of  the  worsted  department,  removed 
to  Worcester.  These  mills  furnished  employment  to 
about  twenty-five  hundred  people,  were  well  equipped 
with  machinery  and  employed  persons  skilled  in  man- 
ufacturing, and  produced  goods  of  excellentquality  ; 
but  they,  as  well  as  their  predecessors,  failed  of  ulti- 
mate financial  success,  and  are  now  in  liquidation. 
The  mill  property  and  water-rights  have  been  trans- 
ferred in  18SU  to  a  new  organization. 

Tue  Washington  Mills  Company. — This  com- 
pany is  now  making  a  radical  change.  They  have 
taken  down  the  old  buildings  and  replaced  them  with 
buildings  of  more  modern  style.  <  die  of  the  old  mills 
took  fire  and  was  burned  to  the  ground  in  1887,  but 
the  new  mills  were  so  far  advanced  that  but  little  de- 
lay ensued  in  continuing  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany. The  treasurer  of  the  new  company  in  Fred- 
erick Ayer,  of  Lowell ;  Manager,  Thomas  Sampson, 
of  Lawrence  ;  Clerk  of  the  corporation,  Sidney  W. 
Thurlow  ;  Paymaster,  Alfred  P.  Clark,  of  Lawrence, 
who  has  been  in  this  position  through  the  various 
vicissitudes  of  the  Bay  State  and  Washington  Mills. 

Tjif  Atlantic  Cotton  Mills  Company  was 
incorporated  in  February,  1840.    Their  original  plan 
\'i  occupy  the  entire  territory  between  the  Bay 


State  and  Pacific  Mills.  The  westerly  and  easterly 
wings  of  the  present  building  were  built  indepen- 
dently, and  at  a  later  date  the  two  were  connected  by 
the  large  central  structure;  and,  as  this  gave  all  the 
room  required,  the  lower  part  of  the  territory  was  re- 
linquished to  the  Essex:  Company,  and  subsequently 
sold  to  the  Pacific  Company  for  the  Lower  Pacific 
Mills  in  1864.  The  first  cotton  arrived  January, 
184'J,  and  was  manufactured  by  the  Atlantic  in  May 
following.  Their  second  mill  was  manufacturing 
cloth  in  October  of  the  same  year.  The  Central  Mill 
was  commenced  in  February,  1850.  These  nulls  were 
built  by  the  Essex  Company,  under  the  direction  and 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  Captain  Charles  H. 
Bigelow,  the  company's  engineer.  The  brick-work 
was  under  the  direction  of  Levi  Sprague  and  the 
wood-work  under  the  supervision  of  Morris  Knowles. 
The  Essex  Company  also  built  at  their  machine-shop 
the  machinery  for  the  middle  building. 

These  mills  were  constructed,  as  was  the  custom  in 
the  earlier  days  of  manufacturing,  more  with  a  view 
to  their  practical  utility  than  with  regard  to  beauty, 
and  the  addition  of  the  central  structure,  with  its  flat- 
roof  and  little  wooden  bell-tower  in  the  centre,  gave 
to  the  passer-by  the  idea  of  an  enormous  square  brick 
bottle  with  short,  neck  and  stopper.  The  buildings 
were  subsequently  raised  by  the  addition  of  mansard 
roofs,  thereby  giving  additional  working  room,  and 
contributing  largely  to  the  architectural  appearance 
of  the  building,  further  improved  by  the  removal  ot 
the  old  central  bell-tower,  and  the  construction  of  a 
handsome  brick  tower  at  one  of  the  angles. 

Financially,  the  Atlantic  jlills  have  had  their 
trials,  as  well  as  the  others.  This  company,  in  com- 
mon with  all  others,  felt  seriously  the  depression  of 
1857,  and  in  1870  tlie  company  was  reorganized  ;  the 
capital  stock,  which  was  originally  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  reduced  to  one  million 

i  dollars,  the  stockholders  surrendering  five  shares  of 
old  stock  for  one  of  new  and  contributing  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  cash,  to  make  up  the  new 
capital  —  looking  to  a  future  of  promise  ami  hope. 
In  1886  they  were  again  somewhat  embarrassed  by 
the  crooked  proceedings  of  their  treasurer,  Wm, 
Gray,  Jr.,  and  are  at  the  present  time  moving  forward 
successfully,  it  is  believed,  under  new  auspices.  The 
mills  are  well-built,  substantial  buildings,  have  al- 
ways been  kept  in  thorough  repair,  and  under  the 
management  of  local  agents  have  been  models  of 
neatness  and  order.  The  number  of  spindles  is  over 
100,000;  the  number  of  looms  is  1021;  the  number 
of  persons  employed,  about  1100;  product,  500,000 

I  yards  per  week  of  sheetings  and  shirtings;  motive- 
power,  4  turbine  wheels  and  1  double  Corliss  engine, 
1000  horse-power. 

The  president  was  Abbott  Lawrence,  and  the 
Treasurer,  Charles  S.  Storrow.  Mr.  William  Gray 
succeeded  Mr.  Storrow  as  treasurer,  and  held  that 
position  for  thirty  years,  resigning  in  1877.  Henry 
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Saltonstall  served  :is  treasurer  for  a  short  period,  and 
was  followed  by  William  Gray,  Jr.,  who,  by  the  be- 
trayal of  his  trust,  raided  one  more  honored  name  to 
the  list  of  criminals  that  has  disgraced  American 
annals. 

For  the  first  ten  years  the  resident  agent  was  the 
late  Gen.  Henry  K.  Oliver,  well-known  and  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  social  qualities  and  for 
his  active  interest  in  whatever  pertained  to  the  inter- 
est and  welfare  of  the  city.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Joseph  P.  Battles,  who  had  been  previously  cashier, 
who  served  the  company  with  marked  fidelity  for 
twenty-nine  years,  till  his  resignation  in  1887. 

The  present  organization  is  as  follows:  President, 
Chas.  H.  Dalton,  of  Boston  ;  Treasurer,  William 
Hooper,  of  Boston;  Agent,  William  A.  Sherman,  of 
Lawrence;  Paymaster,  J.  C.  Bowker,  who  has  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  company  since  1856,  succeeding 
Mr.  Battles  as  paymaster  in  1858. 

PACinc  Mri.i.s. — Incorporated  1S53,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  two  million  dollars,  increased,  since,  to  two 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Tlje  mills 
and  print-works  buildings  were  built  by  the  Essex 
Company  under  the  direction  and  superintendence 
of  Capt.  Charles  H.  Bigelow.  Large  additions  have 
since  been  made,  and  another  mill  for  the  Pacific  is 
now  in  process  of  construction.  This  corporation  is 
one  of  the  largest  textile  establishments  in  the  world, 
manufacturing,  printing  and  dyeing  ladies'  cotton, 
worsted  and  wool  dress  fabrics. 

The  number  of  cotton  spindles  is  120,000;  the  num- 
ber of  worsted  spindles,  30,000  ;  the  number  of  looms, 
4000  ;  the  number  of  printing-machines,  25  ;  the 
number  of  mills  and  buildings,  23,  covering  44  acres 
of  floor  space,  independently  of  a  new  large  mill  in 
process  of  erection.  For  motive-power  and  other  pur- 
poses, there  are  in  use  in  the^e  mills:  11  turbine 
wheels  of  5000  horse-power,  4  large  steam-engines  of 
3500  horse-power,  42  small  steam-engines,  50  steam 
boilers.  The  annual  consumption  of  coal,  23,000 
tons;  the  annual  consumption  of  gas  in  0000  burners, 
cost  $30,000;  the  annual  consumption  of  cotton, 
I .">.t',i ii >  bales;  the  annual  consumption  of  wool, 
4,000,000  pounds.  The  annual  capacity  of  the  mills: 
Cottons  printed  and  dyed,  70,000,000  yards  ;  worsted 
goods,  30,000,000  yards;  to  make  this  cloth  nearly 
200,000,000  miles  of  yarn  are  required ;  the  pay-roll 
for  the  year  ending  May,  1886,  was  $1,790,000 ;  the 
average  earnings  per  day  were  for  men  and  boys, 
$1.20  ;  for  women  and  girls,  00  cents. 

The  Pacific  Mills  Library  (connected  with  which  is 
a  reading-room  containing  daily  papers)  contains 
9000  volumes,  and  has  a  fund  of  over  #13,000? 

The  relief  society  has  expended  annually  for  several 
years  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
and  disabled.  The  society  has  been  maintained  by  a 
contribution  of  two  cents  per  week  from  the  people 
employed,  and  a  weekly  contribution  of  $2.50  fro.m 
the  corporation.    The  establishment  of  the  Lawrence 


Hospital  has  rendered  this  society  less  needful,  and 
it  has  been  dissolved. 

The  library  was  started  by  contributions  of  Mr. 
Lawrence  and  other  directors,  and  a  donation  of  one 
thousand  dollars  made  by  the  Pacific  Mills,  and  was 
maintained  by  a  contribution  of  one  cent  per  week 
from  the  people  employed.  The  further  increase  of 
this  library  has  also  been  relinquished,  the  much 
larger  public  library,  open  to  all  the  citizens,  affording 
larger  and  more  varied  opportunities  for  reading. 

There  was  also  a  savings  bank  connected  with  the 
mills,  the  deposits  amounting  at  one  time  to  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  city  having  now 
three  chartered  savings  banks,  the  company  have 
ceased  receiving  deposits,  and  all  the  accounts  have 
been  closed. 

Of  ten  prizes  (of  ten  thousand  francs  each)  given 
by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion of  18(37,  for  the  care  of  the  material,  intellectual 
and  moral  welfare  of  employees,  the  Pacific  Mills  re- 
ceived the  second  prize,  out  of  live  hundred  appli- 
cants; and  this  was  the  only  prize  awarded  to  the 
United  States  or  Great  Britain. 

The  first  treasurer  and  agent  of  these  mills  was 
Jeremiah  S.  Young,  who  was  the  lessee  and  manager 
of  the  Ballardvale  Mills,  at  Andover.  He  brought 
with  him  to  this  new  enterprise  many  skilled  work- 
men, and  devoted  himself  intensely  to  its  develop- 
ment. The  immense  cost  of  so  large  an  establish- 
ment, and  of  the  expensive  machinery  necessary  for 
its  equipment,  exhausted  the  capital  and  embarrassed 
its  progress;  and  the  stock,  the  par  value  of  which 
was  one  thousand  dollars  per  share,  sold  at  onetime  at 
as  low  a  price  as  one  hundred  dollars  and  less.  Mr. 
Lawrence,  the  president,  resolute  and  enterprising, 
had  no  idea  of  seeing  the  word  "  Fail"  inscribed  upon 
its  banner.  In  his  own  name  he  raised  the  amount 
necessary  to  carry  the  enterprise  forward,  and  was 
actively  and  earnestly  engaged  in  ils  interest  till  his 
death,  in  1855. 

The  treasurer,  Mr.  Young,  died  in  1857,  and  after 
a  short  interval,  when  the  duties  of  treasurer  were 
performed  by  Mr.  George  H.  Kuhn,  .T.Wiley  Ed- 
mands  was  chosen  treasurer  and  manager.  Mr.  Ed- 
mands  received  his  mercantile  education  in  the  firm 
of  A.  &  A.  Lawrence,  and  his  thorough  mercantile 
knowledge  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  subsequent 
success.  Associated  with  him,  William  C.  Chapin 
came  in  1S53  from  Providence  to  superintend  the 
print-works,  and  subsequently  became  resident  agent, 
while  the  selling  agents  of  the  manufactured  goods, 
who  also  furnished  the  designs  and  patterns,  were 
Messrs.  Jas.  L.  Little  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  thus  combining 
rare  financial  ability,  excellent  power  of  organization 
and  skill  in  manufacture  and  taste  in  adapting  manu- 
factured goods  to  the  wants  of  the  public,  combined 
with  forecast  and  sagacity  in  sales. 

Under  this  combination  the  mills  enjoyed  a  period 
of  unusual  success,  the  market  value  of  the  stock 
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more  than  doubling  in  value.  Mr.  Chapin  resigned 
in  1871,  having  been  agent  eighteen  years,  and  re- 
turned to  Providence,  and  Mr.  John  Fallen,  who  was 
his  successor  as  chemist  and  superintendent  of  the 
print-works,  became  acting  agent.  Mr.  Edmands 
died  in  1S77,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  James  L.  Lit- 
tle as  treasurer.  After  Mr.  Little's  resignation  and  re- 
tirement from  active  business  Mr.  Henry  Saltonstall 
was  chosen  treasurer;  Mr.  Joseph  Stone,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Lower  or  new  Pacific  Mills,  and  Mr. 
Walter  E.  Parker,  superintendent  of  the  Upper  or  old 
mills. 

Thepresent  organization  is  as  below, — Henry  Salton- 
stall, treasurer  and  general  manager ;  Henry  Daven- 
port, clerk  of  the  corporation  ;  Walter  E.  Parker, 
superintendent  ol  mills;  Charles  T.  Main,  assistant 
superintendent  of  Lower  Pacific;  Francis  H.  Silsbee, 
assistant  superintendent  of  Upper  Pacific;  Samuel 
Barlow,  superintendent  of  print-works. 

The  cashiers  resident  in  Lawrence  have  been  suc- 
cessively Rev.  Alexander  FI.  Clapp,  D.D.,  now  treas- 
urer of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  New 
York;  Ebenezer  T.  Colby,  who  enlisted  in  18G2  in 
the  Union  Army, — captain  and  later  lieutenant-colo- 
nel of  his  regiment,  and  since  the  war  in  the  Custom 
House  at  Boston  ;  Benjamin  T.  Bourne  from  1862  to 
1800,  now  of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  John  R.  Rollins 
from  1800"  to  187!);  and  the  present  cashier,  William 
P.  Anderson.  Within  the  past  few  years  extensive 
repairs  have  been  made,  new  buildings  erected,  and 
new  machinery  of  the  most  modern  and  improved 
kinds  furnished,  to  adapt  the  mills  to  the  demands  of 
the  time,  and  the  mills  are  in  a  high  state  of  efficien- 
cy and  prosperity. 

1  Jon.  J.  Wiley  Edmands  was  born  in  Boston  March 
1, 1809,  received  his  education  at  a  Boston  grammar 
school  and  entered  the  High  School  when  it  was 
founded,  in  1821.  On  leaving  school  he  entered  the 
employ  of  Messrs.  A.  &  A.  Lawrence,  was  gradually  pro- 
moted and  in  1830  became  a  member  of  the  firm.  In 
1843  he  retired  from  the  firm  and  for  several  years 
was  intere.-led  in  the  Maverick  Woolen  Mills  ill  I'ed- 

hani.  In  the  fall  election  of  1852  he  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress  and  served 
one  term  of  two  years,  declining  a  re-election.  He 
was  not  politically  ambitious,  and  though  often 
sought  for  political  positions,  the  only  one  which  he 
accepted  was  that  of  Presidential  elector  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1868.  In  1805,  when  the  Pacific  Mills  stock 
.was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  Mr.  Edmands,  whose  well- 
known  energy  and  capacity  were  fully  appreciated 
by  Mr.  Lawrence  and  the  other  owners,  was. requested 
to  take  the  treasurership  of  these  mills,  and  under 
his  management,  aided  cordially  by  others  associated 
with  him,  the  value  of  the  stock  had  advanced,  until 
at  the  time  of  his  decease  it  had  more  than  doubled 
in  value. 

His  counsel  was  sought  by  many  institutions  itside 
from  the  Pacific  Mills.    He  was  a  director  jin  the 


Arkwright  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company;  the 
Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company  ; 
and  of  the  Suffolk  Bank;  vice-president  of  the  Prov- 
ident institution  for  Savings  in  Boston,  and  director 
and  at  one  time  treasurer  of  the  Ogdensburg  Railroad. 
His  position  also  for  several  years  as  president  of  the 
National  Association  ol' Wool  Manufacturers  brought 
his  knowledge  into  requisition  and  enabled  him  to 
exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  national  legislation. 
Moderate  and  conservative,  he  believed  that  the  least 
protective  duties  should  be  imposed  that  would  suffice 
to  make  our  national  industry  independent,  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  his  advocacy  of  equal  protec- 
tion to  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests  that 
he  was  as  well  known  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
as  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Edmands  was  a  sterling  patriot  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Civil  War.  He  gave  his  time,  in- 
fluence and  money  to  the  support  of  the  government, 
and  on  the  successful  termination  of  the  war  he  was 
president  of  the  convention  at  Boston  which  nomi- 
nated General  Grant  for  the  Presidency. 

Resolute  and  determined,  he  bore  beneath  a  some- 
what stern  exterior  a  very  kind  and  benevolent  heart. 
This  was  manifest  in  his  management  of  the  people 
in  his  employ,  all  of  whom  not  only  respected  his 
great  ability,  but  had  equal  confidence  in  his  justice, 
and  there  were  no  more  sincere  mourners  at  his  fu- 
neral than  in  the  large  delegation  from  the  Pacific 
Mills. 

To  the  city  of  Newton,  where  he  resided,  he  gave 
toward  the  founding  of  a  public,  library  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  the  building  and  five  thousand  dollars  for 
books,  and  an  annual  contribution  of  live  thousand 
dollars  subsequently. 

Mr.  Edmands  died  in  the  midst  of  usefulness,  but 
not  unexpectedly,  of  heart-disease,  January  31st,  1877. 
His  funeral,  which  took  place  February  3d,  was  largely 
attended  by  official  delegations  of  all  the  organiza- 
tions with  which  he  was  connected,  and  a  detachment 
of  the  Crand  Army  Post  of  Newton;  the  flags  of 
Newton  were  placed  at  hall-mast,  the  bells  tolled 
during  the  funeral  and  business  was  generally  sus- 
pended,— while  at  Lawrence  the  bells  of  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific  and  Washington  Mills  were  tolled  from  one  to 
two  o'clock. 

Lawmucnce  Duck  Company. — This  company  was 
incorporated  in  1852,  with  a  capital  of  three  hundred 
thousand  ;  par  value  of  the  shares,  one  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  original  owners  were  Albert  Fearing,  Isaac 
Thatcher  ami  David  Whiton. 

For  more  than  twenty-five  years  the  mill  was  man- 
aged by  Isaac  Thatcher,  the.  treasurer,  and  Isaac  Hay- 
den  as  local  agent,  the  latter-named  being  a  man  of 
considerable  inventive  genius,  to  whom  the  company 
are  indebted  for  improvements  and  inventions  in  the 
machinery  used.  The  company  manufactures  cotton 
duck  of  several  varieties,  and  sail  twine,  the  duck 
manufactured  being  of  superior  quality  and  finding 
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ready  sale.  The  quality  of  the  duck  for  sails  has  been 
well  tested  on  some  of  the  favorite  yachts, — "Astor's," 
the  "Coronet"  and  others. — and  large  amounts  of  min- 
ing duck  manufactured  here  have  been  used  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia.  Harvesting  duck  for  our  Wes- 
tern harvesting  machines,  paper-makers'  cotton  felts 
and  tent  duck  are  also  manufactured. 

Treasurer,  Aaron*  Hobart ;  agent,  William  A.  Bar- 
rell ;  paymaster,  W.  L.  S.  Gilchrist. 

The,  Everett  Mills  Company  was  incorporated  in 
1SG0,  and  commenced  operations  in  the  summer  of 
1861,  having  purchased  the  large  stone  building  for. 
merly  owned  by  the  Lawrence  Machine-Shop  Co. 
The  company  was  formed  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Batchelder,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  Lowell 
enterprise,  and  who,  in  the  early  days  of  Lowell,  was 
the  first  agent  of  the  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany at  Lowell,  1825  to  1831.  The  capital  slock  of 
the  company  is  $800,000;  the  number  of  employees, 
1050  (male,  400  ;  female,  650);  goods  manufactured, 
ginghams  and  a  general  variety  of  colored  fabrics  of 
cotton,  cotto..ade,  cheviots,  denims  and  dress  gfiods. 

The  agents  have  been  Daniel  D.  Crombie,  who  was 
subsequently  treasurer,  1 871—78 ;  John  K.  Perry;  Da- 
vid M.  Aver,  who  has  retired  to  the  independent  life 
of  a  farmer;  Charles  D.  McDuffie, now  in  Manchester; 
and  his  son,  the  present  agent,  Fred.  C.  McDuffie. 
The  paymaster  for  a  long  period  was  William  A.  Bar- 
rell,  who  resigned  in  1S80  to  accept  the  agency  of  the 
Lawrence  Duck  Company.  The  mill  has  83,280  spin- 
dles, 1014  looms,  1050  employees,  and  the  product 
amounts  to  over  10,000,000  yards  per  annum,  using 
upwards  of  3.000,000  pounds  of  cotton.  Incorpora- 
tors, James  Dana,  Samuel  Bab  and  Charles  W.  Cart- 
wright. 

The  power  is  furnished  by  three  turbine  wheels 
driven  by  water  from  the  Essex  Company's  canal,  the 
raceway  discharging  into  the  ^picket  River  near  its 
entrance  into  the  Merrimack.  The  present  manage- 
ment,— Eugene  H.  Sampson,  treasurer;  Fred'k  C. 
McDuffie,  agent;  Isaac  Wynn,  superintendent; 
George  M.  Doe,  paymaster. 

Mr.  Samuel  Batchelder,  a  native  of  Jafl'rey,  N.  II., 
was  born  June  8,  17*4,  died  February,  1879,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-four  years,  seven  months  and  twenty- 
eight  days.  For  a  large  part  of  his  life  he  had  been 
connected  with  cotton  manufacturing  interests  as  a 
proprietor  and  inventor.  As  early  as  1807  he  helped 
to  establish  and  took  charge  of  a  cotton-spinning  mill 
of  five  hundred  spindles  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  and 
soon  became  known  as  a  skillful  manufacturer,  eager 
to  discover  and  apply  improved  methods  in  what  was 
at  that  time  the  infancy  of  manufacturing  in  America. 
In  1825  he  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  second  factory,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Lowell,  the  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Compa- 
ny, and  was  agent  of  the  same  until  1831.  In  1837 
he  united  with  gentlemen  in  Boston  in  the  purchase 
of  the  water-power  and  in  laying  the  foundations  of 


another  manufacturing  city  at  Saco,  Me.  He  resign- 
ed in  1846  and  retired  to  his  home  in  Cambridge,  but 
not  for  the  quiet  retirement  that  he  anticipated.  He 
soon  became  interested  as  one  of  the  proprietors  in 
the  new  enterprise  at  Lawrence  in  1847,  and  in  1855 
again  took  charge  of  the  York  Mills  at  Saco,  and 
continued  treasurer  and  manager  of  these  mills  and 
of  the  Everett  at  Lawrence  as  long  as  he  was  able  to 
attend  to  active  business,  after  he  had  passed  his 
eightieth  year. 

The  Pemberton  Mill  Company  was  incorpor- 
ated in  1853,  and  the  mill  was  built  the  same  year. 
The  architecture  of  the  mill  varied  from  the  old  style 
of  mill-buildings,  and  on  its  completion  was  consid- 
ered a  model  of  beauty  for  a  building  of  that  charac- 
ter; it  was  built,  however,  at  an  unfortunate  period, 
and  owing  to  the  growing  depression  in  manufactur- 
ing interests,  which  culminated  in  1 857,  its  early  years 
were  unsuccessful,  and  it  remained  idle  from  1857  to 
1859,  when  Mr.  David  Nevins  and  George  Howe  pur- 
chased the  entire  property  for  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  operated  the  new 
organization  under  the  name  of  the 

Pemberton  Manufacturing  Company.  It  con- 
tinued under  the  new  owners  until  the  10th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1860,  when,  without  a  moment's  warning,  the 
main  building  fell,  burying  beneath  its  ruins  about 
six  hundred  persons,  of  which  a  fuller  account  is  else- 
where given. 

The  Pemberton  Company,  of  which  David  Nev- 
ins,' George  Blackburn  and  Eben  .Sutton  1  were  con- 
trolling owners,  rebuilt  the  mill  upon  the  old  founda- 
tions in  1S60,  and  commenced  operations  in  1801. 
The  capital  stock  of  this  company  is  lour  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  resident  agent  of  the  original  company  was 
John  E.  Chase,  who  continued  in  the  service  of  the 
company  until  after  the  fall  of  the  mill,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  agent,  Frederick  E.  Clarke, 
who  was  the  first  paymaster.  Mr.  Clarke  was  followed 
as  paymaster  by  Samuel  M.  Newhall,  who  died  in  the 
service.  The  present  company  has  been  quite  suc- 
cessful, interrupted  only  by  a  lire,  which  destroyed 
the  dye-house  in  188G. 

This  mill  manufactures  a  large  variety  of  cotton 
goods,  running  twenty-eight  thousand  spindles,  eight 
hundred  and-  twenty-five  looms  and  employs  about 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 

Present  organization, — Henry  S.  Shaw,  treasurer  ; 
Frederick  E.  Clarke,  agent;  Miss  E.  L.  Gleason, 
cashier. 

January  10,  1.8G0,  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
Lawrence  for  one  of  the  most  appalling  calamities 
that  had  ever  occurred  in  New  England — the  fall  of 
the  Pemberton  mill.  There  were  in  the  employ  of 
the  company  at  this  time  nine  hundred  and  eighteen 
persons.      In  the  main  mill  about  six  hundred  were 
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industriously  employed  at  their  work,  when,  at  about 
5  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  record  the 
fact,  the  entire  mill  was  a  mass  of  ruins,  with  the  six 
hundred  buried  in  the  wreck.  But  very  few  moments 
elapsed  before  the  whole  city  was  in  commotion  ; 
crowds  rushing  to  the  scene  in  an  agony  of  Tear  and 
suspense  to  learn  the  fate  of  friends  and  relatives,  and 
the  ruius  were"  as  rapidly  covered  with  volunteers 
equally  anxious  and  earnest  to  rescue.  Many  suc- 
ceeded in  working  their  way  out  unaided.  Others 
were  saved  by  herculean  efforts.  As  darkness  closed 
in,  lanterns  and  bonfires  became  necessary  (fortunately 
the  gas-lights  were  all  extinguished  by  the  fall  of  the 
mill)  and  the  work  continued  far  into  the  night,  and 
the  larger  number  had  either  escaped  or  had  been 
rescued,  when  the  cry  of  fire  in  the  ruins  sent  a  thrill 
of  horror  through  all,  as  it  was  known  that  several 
yet  remained,  unable  to  escape.  Determined  and  al- 
most superhuman  efforts  were  made  in  their  behalf; 
a  deluge  of  water  was  poured  into  the  ruins  from  the 
Washington  Mills,  the  Fire  Department  and  a  steam 
fire-eugir.e  from  Manchester,  even  the  women  taking 
turns  at  the  brakes  to  relieve  the  wearied  firemen,  but 
all  etforts  were  unavailing.  Fourteen  perished  in  the 
flames.  Eighty-seven  in  all  were  killed  or  died  from 
injuries,  forty-three  others  were  severely  injured,  and 
of  these,  two  wen-  disabled  for  life.  The  remainder 
escaped  unhurt,  or  with  slight  wounds. 

The  City  Hall  was  immediately  opened  lor  the  re- 
ception of  the  dead  and  wounded,  and  not  only  the 
physicians  of  the  city,  but  tho.-e  of  neighboring 
towns,  and  others  passing  through  in  the  ears,  volun- 
teered their  services  and  worked  with  unceasing 
energy  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

Equally  prompt  were  the  tokens  of  sympathy  and 
pecuniary  aid  that  began  to  pour  in  from  all  quarters. 
The  very  next  morning  the  New  England  Society  of 
Manufacturers  started  a  subscription,  and  before  night 
two  thousand  dollars  were  placed  by  J.  Wiley  Ed- 
mands  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor,  on  the  next  day 
three  thousand  dollars  more  came,  and  the  society 
continued  to  send  till  their  donation  amounted  to  over 
nineteen  thousand  dollars.  Other  clubs  and  citizens 
of  Boston  increased  the  amount  to  nearly  twenty-eight 
thousand  dollars;  the  chords  of  sympathy  were  touched 
throughout  the  land,  and  from  many  neighboring 
towns  and  cities,  not  only  in  Massachusetts,  hut  in  the 
New  England  States,  from  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  from  the  distant  States  of  Indiana,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  Kentucky,  from 
old  and  young,  from  Jew  and  Gentile,  came  words  of 
sympathy  and  contributions  of  money ,auntil,  the 
thirteenth  day  after  the  event,  the  mayor  and  trus- 
tees issued  a  circular  requesting  that  no  more  should 
be  sent.  The  total  amount  of  gifts  sent  amounted  to 
$<;">,o7'J.2'J. 

-  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  funds  were  the 
mayor,  Hon.  Chas.  S.  Storrow,  Henry  K.  Oliver,  Wm. 
C.  Chapin  and  John  C.  Hoadley.    They  organized  on 


the  15th,  with  the  mayor,  Hon.  Daniel  Saunders,  Jr., 
as  chairman  ;  Chas.  S.  Storrow,  treasurer  ;  and  Pardon 
Armington,  clerk,  appointed  an  inspector  for  each 
ward  of  the  city,  who  should  devote  his  entire  time  to 
looking  after  the  wants  of  the  sufferers  in  his  district, 
—Sylvester  A.  Furbush  for  Ward  1,  J.  Q.  A.  Batchel- 
der  for  Ward  2,  Wm.  D.  Joplin  for  Ward  3,  Henry 
Withington  for  Ward  4,  Elbridge  Weston  for 
Ward  5,  and  Daniel  Saunders  for  Ward  6. 

On  the  10th  of  January  the  committee  requested  of 
the  Pemberton  Company  (he  use  of  one  of  their 
boarding-houses  for  a  hospital  for  those  who  could  not 
be  properly  cared  lor  at  their  own  lodgings.  While 
they  were  debating  the  method  of  managing  this,  a 
letter  was  received  from  Mr.  James  M.  Barnard,  a 
Boston  merchant,  proposing  to  come  with  a  corps  of 
nurses  and  physicians  at  his  own  expense,  and  to  ap- 
ply his  aid  wherever  it  would  be  most  efficient.  Mr. 
Barnard  conducted  the  "Home"  for  more  than  three 
months,  assisted  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Morse  as  attending  phy- 
sician, and  ladies  from  Boston  and  Lawrence,  at  an 
expense  to  himself  of  nearly  one  thousand  dollars. 

Jn  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  (ire,  but  for  which 
fourteen  more  lives  could  have  been  saved,  it  should 
be  stated,  as  it  has  not  been,  that,  at  the  thoughtful 
suggestion  of  (he  mayor  (Mr.  Saunders),  the  kerosene 
lanterns  in  use  on  the  ruins  had  all  been  carried  off 
and  exchanged  for  sperm -oil  lanterns,  as  less  liable 
to  cause  accident.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  lantern 
was  subsequently  broken  and  probably  ignited  readily 
the  floating  cotton  dust,  and  with  fatal  results. 

An  inquest  was  held,  commencing  Thursday  morn- 
ing, January  12th,  over  the  bodies  of  those  killed  by 
the  catastrophe,  and  a  large  amount  of  evidence  was 
taken,  occupying  the  lime  of  ten  days.  Much  contra- 
dictory testimony  was  brought  forward,  almost  every 
witness  having  a  theory  of  his  own.  Some  thought 
the  foundations  were  not  sufficiently  strong  and  that 
they  were  not  deep  enough;  but  an  examination  by 
experts  showed  that  the  foundations  were  in  perfect 
condition  and  undisturbed,  and  the  mill  was  subse- 
quently rebuilt  upon  them.  One  or  two  masons 
testified  that  the  mortar  in  (he  walls  was  not  good 
and  that  it  had  too  large  a  proportion  of  sand  ;  three 
other  practical  builders  of  great  experience  stated  an 
entirely  contrary  opinion ;  others  thought  the  walls 
were  not  thick  enough,  but  one  of  the  ablest  engi- 
neers, who  stands  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and 
who  has  had  a  life-time  of  practical  experience,  testi- 
fied that,  in  his  judgment,  if  the  columns  had  been 
good,  the  walls  would  have  been  safe,  and  that  the 
perfect  running  of  the  lines  (of  shafting)  (and  it  ap- 
peared in  evidence  that  the  machinery  had  never 
been  running  more  perfectly  during  the  six  years 
it  had  been  in  operation  than  it  was  running  at 
the  time  of  the  fall)  would  give  him  additional  con- 
fidence, if  he  felt  any  apprehension,  while  it  would 
he  a  powerful  argument  that  the  trouble  did  not 
originate  in  the  walls.  And  still  another  experienced 
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engineer  testified  that  if  the  floors  should  fall,  they 
would  hring  down  the  walls  if  they  were  twice  as 
thick. 

A  large  number  of  witnesses  testified  to  the  imper- 
fect character  of  the  cast-iron  pillars,  the  remains  of 
which  were  found  in  the.  ruins;  and,  in  fact,  the 
broken  columns  exhibited  to  the  jury  were  the  best 
witnesses  of  all — very  many  of  them  showing  great 
inequality  of  thickness,  some  being  on  one  tide  no 
more  than  one-eighth  of*  an  inch  in  thickness.  The 
question  was  asked,  "  Why  was  not  as  much  care 
taken  in  the  selection  of  the  columns  as  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  mill  ?"  The  answer  to  this  may  be  found 
in  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Smith  testified  that  he  was  a  dealer  in 
general  wrought-iron  works  for  store-fronts,  &c,  and 
had  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  erecting  cast- 
iron  pillars;  he  never  applied  any  tests. 

Mr.  Joslyn,  superintendent  of  a  foundry  in  Law- 
rence and  previously  at  Lowell,  testified  that  the 
casting  must  have  been  badly  done  :  "  one  so  bad  as 
the  one  exhibited  we  could  have  discovered  and 
should  have  broken  it  up;  all  our  pillars  arc  tested" 
(i.  e.,  before  they  leave  the  foundry  ). 

Mr.  Hoadley,  superintendent  of  the  Lawrence  Ma- 
chine-Shop, testified  (hat  he  had  visited  the  ruins  and 
seen  three  pillars,  which,  if  properly  tested,  should 
have  been  rejected.  "  I  should  not  willingly  send  out 
such  cohuitns  myself." 

Mr.  Hinchley,  superintendent  of  the  Mcirimac 
Manufacturing  Company,  at  Lowell,  described  the 
pillars  used  at  the  Merrimac — they  were  tested  at  the 
machine-shop  ;  "  we  never  used  any  test  ourselves." 

Mr.  Burke,  superintendent  of  the  Lowell  Machine- 
Bbop,  testified,  "No  test  is  employed  for  pillars,  ex- 
cept such  as  they  receive  when  the  core  is  extracted, 
the  casting  being  slung  up  and  rapped  to  loosen  the 
core.  The  pillar  from  the  Pemberton  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  defective  from  want  of  care  in  securing 
the  core;  never  knew  of  any  pillars  from  our  foundry 
broken  after  they  were  set  up ;  have  had  some 
returned  because  they  were  crooked,  caused  probably 
by  ine<|iiality  >>f  thickness  <>f  the  opposite  sides." 

Mr.  .lames  15.  Francis  testified,  "As  far  as  I  know, 
there  lias  been  no  method,  in  Lowell,  of  testing  col- 
umns ;  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  or  read  of  an 
iron  column  breaking." 

From  all  the  above  testimony  it  is  very  evident  that 
columns  of  cast-iron  receive  wdialever  test  is  given 
them  at  the  foundry.  The  columns  used  in  the  Pem- 
berton received  the  ordinary  inspection  ;  no  crooked 
ones  were  used;  they  were  received  in  good  faith 
from  what  was  presumed  to  be  a  reliable  foun'lry  ; 
the  result  proved  far  otherwise,  notwithstanding  the 
agent's  letter  to  Mr.  Putman  given  in  the  evidence, 
stilting  that  they  were  first-rale  columns ;  and  a  very 
significant  fact  in  connection  with  them  is,  that  the 
founders  could  not  be  found,  to  be  summoned  before 
the  jury. 


The  jury  found,  in  their  verdict,  that  the  cause 
of  the  fall  of  the  mill  was  found  in  the  defective 
columns,  and  then,  notwithstanding  the  preceding 
evidence,  laid  the  responsibility  of  the  fall  of  the 
building  upon  the  engineer,  Capt.  Bigelow,  for  not 
doing  what  no  one  else  had  ever  thought  of  doing 
before. 

On  the  strength  of  that  verdict  (presumably)  Mr. 
Nason,  in  his  "  Gazetteer  of  Massachusetts,"  published 
1S74,  speaking  of  the  Pemberton  Mill,  says  the 
"  original  structure  was  built  by  an  incompetent  archi- 
tect," and  then,  in  speaking  of  the  Pacific  Mills,  says, 
"  They  occupy  a  vast  area  and  present  a  very  impos- 
ing appearance,  and  taken  together  exhibit  much 
architectural  beauty  and  in  their  colossal  proportions 
indicate  the  vast  design,  &c.''  He  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  be  aware  that  these  colossal  mills,  as  well  as 
the  Atlantic  Mills,  the  Lawrence  Machine-Shop  and 
the  duck-mill,  were  all  built  by  the  same  "incom- 
petent architect." 

Of  the  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  Pemberton  Mill, 
thirteen  were  mutilated  past  recognition.  For  these 
a  burial-lot  was  purchased  in  Bellevuc  Cemetery,  and 
they  were  buried  Sunday,  March  4,  18G0,  Rev. 
Messrs.  Packard  and  Fisher  conducting  the  services. 

A  plain  granite  monument  marks  their  resting- 
place,  bearing  the  following  inscription  : 

"  In  memory  of  the 
Unrecognized  dead, 
"Who  were  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  Pemberton  Mill, 
January  10,  1800." 

For  the  two  persons  who  were  permanently  dis- 
abled annuities  in  trust  were  purchased  by  a  deposit 
of  814,000  with  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  In- 
surance' Company,  in  two  separate  sums  of  $(1500  and 
$7500,  to  create  these  annuities  of  $350  and  $400,  to 
be  paid  in  quarterly  payments  to  the  annuitants  for 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.  The  provisions  of  this 
trust  are  best  shown  in  Mr.  Storrow's  own  words  iu 
his  final  report, — 

"For  persons  in  the  enjoyment  of  ordinary  health,  the  purchase  of  an 
unnnily  is  n  very  simple  mutter.  The  tables  of  mortality  show  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy  their  chance  "I  life  ai  cording  to  their  age,  and  the  pay- 
ment once  (or  nil  of  a  certain  sum  purchases  for  them  an  annuity  of  a 
stipulated  amount  to  he  paid  to  them  for  lite.  But  what  human  sagacity 
could  calculate  the  chance,  of  lite  of  these  two  young  persons  in  our 
chaise  ?  Would  it  be  one  year  or  fifty  ?  How  could  we  balance  on  tho 
one  hand  the  effect  of  wounded  limbs,  of  consequent  disease,  of  long-con- 
tinued suffering,  and,  on  tho  other,  the  restoring  power  of  youth,  of  pa- 
tience anil  of  comfortable  homes?  It  was  evidently  Impossible  to  pur- 
chase outright  these  annuities,  because  it  was  evidently  impossible  to  es- 
timate their  duration  or  calculate  their  value.  Tho  only  mode  to  pro- 
vide for  these  persons  was  by  annuities  iu  trust— that  is,  by  deposits,  the 
income  of  which  should  bo  paid  to  them  as  long  as  they  live. 

"But  a  difficulty  here  arose.  Upon  tho  death  of  an  annuitant  in 
trust,  the  sum  deposited  reverts  to  the  person  who  placed  it  originally, 
or  to  such  persons  as  ho  may  direct  in  the  deed  of  trust.  This  event  may 
not  happen  for  fifty  years,  and  where  will  the  committee  lie  then  ?  The 
poor  patients  may  outlive  us  all.  To  provide  for  this  contingency,  it  was 
determined  that  upon  the  decease  of  cither  of  the  two  annuitants,  the 
principal  sum  should  bo  paid  to  tho  members  of  the  committee,  or  the 
survivors  or  survivor  of  thorn,  or  to  the  executors  or  administrators  of 
.the  last  survivor,  and  by  them  be  appropriated  to  such  charitable  pur- 
pose or  purposes  as  shall  bo  appointed  in  writing  by  the  actuary  of 
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the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Lawrence  for  the  time  being,  and  the  president  of  the  Essex 
Savings  Bunk,  or  any  two  of  thorn,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  deem 
most  conformable  to  the  original  charily  for  which  the  moneys  were 
contributed. 

41  Ity  this  arrangement  we  secure  to  our  annuitants  what  is  necessary 
for  their  comfort  as  long  as  they  live,  without  paying  at  the  outset  an 
exorbitant  price.  We  provide  that  upon  their  decease  the  amount  no 
lomrer  needed  for  their  benefit  shall  again  be  applied  to  the  charitable 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  atid  that  this  shall  be  done  under 
the  direction  of  three  persons  who  must  all  be  in  existence,  whatevei 
may  be  the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  two  of  whom,  from  the  offices 
they  hold,  must  inevitably  bo  persons  especially  lit  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  trust,  and  the  third  of  whom  is  the  principal  representative 
of  Hie  city  whose  people  were  the  objects  of  the  original  charity.  Be- 
yond all  this,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  has  power  to  regulate  and  en- 
force the  execution  of  this  trust  if  it  should  ever  hereafter  become  neces- 
sary to  do  SO." 

The  L.wkexce  Woolen -Mill,  known  familiarh 
as  Perry's  Mill,  was  projected  by  Captain  Oliver  H. 
Perry,  and  the  company  was  incorporated  in  1864  with 
a  capital  slock  of  one  hundred  and  filly  thousand  dollars. 
This  mill  contained  about  three  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  spindles  and  forty-seven  looms,  and 
furnished  employment  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  persons.  The  product  was  a  variety  df  fane) 
woolen^,  especially  cloakings  ami  shawls.  Captain 
Perry,  its  founder,  was  a  son  of  Commodore  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry,  and  for  a  considerable  time  followed 
the  profession  of  his  lather,  being  an  oflicer  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  In  the  Mexican  War  he  com- 
manded a  naval  battery  at  the  storming  and  capture 
of  Vera  Cruz.  Lie  resigned  his  position  in  the  navy 
in  18-17,  and  gave  his  attention  to  the  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  industry.  In  1848  he  accepted  the  agency  o'. 
the  Middlesex  Mills  at  Lowell,  where  he  remained 
till  he  became  agent  of  the  Hay  Slate  Mills  at  Law- 
rence in  1850.  In  1856  he  became  a  partner  in  the 
house  of  Lawrence,  Stone  it  Co.,  the  selling  agents  ol 
the  Middlesex  and  Hay  State  Mills.  On  the  failure 
of  that  firm  in  the  depressed  limes  of  1857,  he  was  re- 
tained as  manfacturing  and  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Middlesex,  and  in  connection  with  Mr.  R.  Wendell 
as  selling  agent.  In  1862  the  firm  of  Terry  &  Wen- 
dell was  formed,  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Mr.  S. 
W  Fav  in  IS'')'.'.  Captain  1'crrv  continued  to  operate 
the  Lawrence  Woolen-Mill  until  his  death,  August 
3<>,  1878.  The  paymaster  and  book-keeper  was 
Augustus  J.  Shove,  who  continued  in  the  employ  of 
the  company  till  his  decease,  June  17,  1885.  'The 
original  company  has  been  dissolved,  and  it  is  now  a 
private  enterprise,  organized  L886,  owned  by  Messrs. 
Phillips  &  Kunhardt,  of  New  York.  Mr.  George  E. 
Kunhardt  is  the  local  manager,  and  the  goods  are 
sold  in  New  York  by  Mr.  F.  Stanhope  Phillips,  also 
the  financial  manager.     Prank  E.  King,  pay-master. 

Tub  ARLINGTON  MUAS,  the  youngest  of  the  large 
corporations  of  Lawrence,  is  located  on  the  Spicket 
River,  occupying  the  site  of  the  Stevens  Piano-Forte 
Factory. 

The  power  of  the  river  at  this  point  was  used 
nearly  sixty  years  since  by  Mr.  Abie]  Stevens,  and  a 
mill  built  for  the  construction  of  piano-forte  cases. 
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After  the  sale  of  the  properly  by  Mr.  Stevens  the 
buildings  were  used  successively  for  the  manufacture 
of  hats,  then  lor  the  manufacture  ol'  (lax  and  fur  other 
purposes  until  1865,  when  the  Arlington  Woolen- 
Mills  were  incorporated,  the  stockholders  and  incor- 
porators being  Robert  M.  Bailey  (formerly  in  busi- 
ness in  Lawrence),  Charles  A.  Lombard,  Joseph 
Nickerson  and  George  C.  Bosson. 

The  original  capital  of  the  mills  was  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  following  year,  186(3,  the 
buildings  were  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  A  new  m ill 
was  built  in  1867,  and  the  capital  stock  was  increased 
to  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars.  In  1869, 
the  company  having  suffered  severe  losses,  the  stock- 
holders paid  in  the  whole  amount  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  dollars  of  the  then  existing  capi- 
tal stock,  and  changed  the  management  of  the  mills 
by  the  election  of  Joseph  Nickerson  for  president, 
and  William  Whitman  treasurer  and  manager,  uuder 
wdiose  management  the  company  has  made  great  ad- 
vances, additional  buildings  have  been  erected,  and 
the  corporation  at  the  present  time  is  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  in  the  city.  The  capital  stock  has  been 
increased  to  one  million  live  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

The  articles  now  made  by  this  company  are  fine 
cotton  and  fine  worsted  yarns  for  manufacturers'  uses, 
women's  worsted  and  cotton  dress-goods,  line  all- 
wool  dress-goods  and  worsted  suitings,  also  black  and 
colored  alpacas  and  mohairs,  for  all  of  which  the 
company  has  established  an  enviable  reputation. 
Mr.  Joseph  Nickerson  died  February  29,  1880,  ami 
was  succeeded  as  president  by  his  eldest  son,  Albert 
W.  Nickerson,  who  now  fills  this  office.  The  other 
executive  officers  are :  William  Whitman,  treasurer; 
William  D.  J  J  arlshorne,  worsted  superintendent; 
Charles  Wainwright,  paymaster;  Robert  Rcdlbrd, 
superintendent  cotton  department;  James  M.  Beeley, 
paymaster. 

Lawrence  Gas  Company. — The  works  of  this 
company  were  built  by  the  Essex  Company,  the  Hay 
Slate  Mills  and  the  Atlantic  Cotton-Mills,  at  their 
joint  expense,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  themselves 
with  light,  each  company  paying  towards  the  expense 
of  their  erection  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their 
paid  capital  stock.  The  company  was  afterward  in- 
corporated in  1840,  with  a  capital  of  forty  thousand 
dollars;  this  has  been  increased  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  growth  and  increasing  demands  ol'  the  city, 
to  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  ami  the  works  have 
been  proportionately  extended.  The  first  agent  was 
Henry  G.  Webber,  succeeded  in  1853  by  George  D. 
Cabot,  to  whose  thorough  and  efficient  supervision 
are  due  the  improvements  and  extension  of  the  origi- 
nal plant.  The  company  has  now  thirty  miles  of 
mains,  seventeen  miles  of  service  pipe,  and  two 
thousand  five  hundred  meters.  The  retort-house 
contains  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  retorts,  capa- 
ble of  producing  seven  hundred  thousand  cubic  feet 
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of  gas  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  holders  of  a  capacity 
of  seven  hundred  thousand  feet  for  storing  gas.  The 
amount  of  coal  used  per  annum  is  ten  thousand  tons, 
and  in  purifying  the  gas  ten  thousand  bushels  of  lime 
and  three  thousand  bushels  of  oxide  of  iron  are  used. 
Mr.  Cabot  resigned  the  agency  in  1SS4,  after  a  service 
of  thirty-one  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  C.  J.  R, 
Humphreys,  the  present  agent. 

Lawrence  had  two  .electric  light  companies,  one  "I 
which,  the  Lawrence  Electric  Light  Company,  has 
been  absorbed  by  the  gas  company,  who  will  here- 
after furnish  the  electric  light  to  those  who  desire  it  ; 
and  the  Edison  Electric  Light  Company,  by  whom  all 
the  streets  and  many  private  establishments  are  at 
present  lighted. 

The  Wright  Manufacturing  Company. — This 
company  originated  in  1864,  when  Algernon  S. 
Wright,  then  head  mechanic  of  the  Atlantic  Mills, 
proposed  to, Mr.  A.  W.  Stearns  and  Dr.  A.  J.  French 
to  become  partners  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
yarn,  and  a  copartnership  was  formed  under  the 
name  of  the  Wright  Manufacturing  Company*  and 
a  mill  was  leased.  The  idea  of  making  yarn  was 
abandoned,  and  instead,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Stearns,  the  mill  was  equipped  with  machinery  for 
making  braids.  The  building  now  owned  by  the 
company  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and 
three  stories  high,  and  has  increased  from  fifty 
braiding  machines  to  eight  hundred. 

The  company  was  incorporated  in  1874,  with  a 
capital  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  organized  by  the 
choice  of  Dr.  French  president,  .Mr.  Wright  super- 
intendent, and  Mr.  Stearns  treasurer  and  selling 
agent,  who  continues  in  that  office  to  the  present 
time.  A  large  variety  of  braids  is  manufactured, 
especially  mohair  trimming  braid,  made  at  first  on 
imported  English  machinery,  but  recently  by  de- 
vices which  adapt  the  common  braiding  machinery  to 
the  production  of  the  mohair.  These  devices  have 
been  perfected  and  patented  by  the  company. 
Number  of  people  employed,  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
Gondii  manufactured,  livo  hundred  thousand  dollars 
annually.  A.  S.  Wright,  president  ;  A.  W.  Stearns, 
treasurer  and  selling  agent  ;  William  L.  Warden, 
clerk. 

The  Merrimao  Braid  Mill  has  more  re- 
cently been  established,  and  is  under  the  direction 
of  E.  W.  Pierce. 

The  Globe  Worsted  Mills,  taking  their  power 
from  the  Spicket  River,  manufacture  worsted  carpet 
yarns  of  all  description,  and  employ  about  one  hun- 
dred persons — Thomas  Clegg,  treasurer;  .Samuel 
Robinson,  agent;  Herbert  Robinson,  superintend- 
ent. 

The  Pkospect  Worsted  Mills,  owned  by 
Frederick  Butler  and  Samuel  Robinson,  formerly 
located  on  the  Lower  Canal,  and  later  on  the  Spick- 
et River,  now  grown  to  larger  proportions,  occupy 
a  fine  mill  on  the  South  Canal,  employ  two  hundred 


hands,  and  their  monthly  product  amounts  to  forty 
thousand  dollars;  manufacture  fine  worsted  yarns, 
using  about  eight  hundred  thousand  to  one  million 
pounds  of  wool  per  annum, 

The  Butler  File  Company,  originated  by  James 
and  Frederick  Butler  in  1844,  and  introduced  in 
Lawrence  in  earlier  days,  is  now  owned  and  operat- 
ed by  <i.  M.  Murray  A-  Co.,  and  manufactures 
hand-cut  files  and  rasps  of  every  variety.  They 
employ  fifteen  men,  manufacture  monthly  three 
hundred  dozen  files,  using  for  this  purpose  forty-five 
tons  of  steel  per  annum. 

Lawrence  Flyer  and  Spindle  Works  are 
situated  on  the  North  Canal,  and  commenced  work 
in  1862,  as  a.  private  enterprise;  organized  as  a 
stock  company  in  1867,  with  a  capital  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  They  were  at  first  engaged  main- 
ly in  the  manufacture  of  flyers  and  spindles,  the  in- 
vention of  Oliver  Pearl,  of  the  Atlantic  Cotton  Mills, 
in  addition  to  which  they  now  manufacture  skein 
winders,  card  strippers,  Jacquard  and  shedding 
engines  for  fancy  weaving,  ami  other  cotton  ma- 
chinery— Treasurer,  Joseph  P.  Matties;  Superintend- 
ent, George  F.  Barker. 

The  Lawrence  Coffee  and  Spick  Mills,  G. 
H.  Hadley  &  Co.,  proprietors,  have  been  in  success- 
ful operation  for  several  years. 

Downing  Rubber  Company,  L.  H.  Downing 
manager,  manufactures  gossamer  clothing,  estab- 
lished 18S2  ;  monthly  product,  twelve  hundred  gar- 
ments ;  employing  twelve  hands. 

Stanley  Ma  nufacturing  (  'om  pany. — The 
buildings  owned  by  this  company  were  built  by  Gor- 
don McKay,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  well-known 
McKay  sewing-machines.  The  Stanley  Manufactur- 
ing Company  was  incorporated  1882,  with  a  capital  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  A.  P.  Tapley,  presi- 
dent; F.  P.  Stanley,  treasurer ;  men  employed, qnehun- 
dred  and  eighty.  They  manufacture  McKay  sewing- 
machines,  the  McKay  and  liigelow  heeling-ma- 
chines, and  the  McKay  and  Copeland  lasting-ma- 
chines, also  screw-machines,  and  a  general  line  of 
shoe  machinery.  The  agent  resident  in  Lawrence 
is  Mr.  M.  V.  I!.  Paige;  Paymaster,  Charles  E.  Hardy. 

Card  Clothing, — D.  Frank  Robinson  commenced 
business  in  lSf>7,  occupying  for  many  years  a  wooll- 
en building  on  Broadway  near  Essex  Street.  Pie 
has  recently  built  a  fine  brick  building  in  the  same 
street,  where  are  employed  eighty-two  machines 
operated  by  twenty  persons.  The  product  of  these 
machines  is  eighty  thousand  square  feet  of  clothing 
per  annum.  Leather  used  annually,  twelve  thou- 
sand sides;  cloth  rubber,  two  thousand  square  yards; 
wire,  thirty-six  tons.  Mr.  Albert  Warren  (mayor 
1866)  was  at  one  time  associated  with  Mr.  Robin- 
son. Card  clothing  was  also  manufactured  here  for 
many  years  by  Messrs.  Stedman  &  Fuller.  The 
partnership  was  dissolved,  and  the.  business  was 
conducted   by    the   Stedman  &   Fuller  Manufac- 
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turing  Company,  since  removed  to  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 

Beside  the  Lawrence  Flyer  and  Spindle  Works, 
named  above,  there  were  other  works  for  similar 
purposes — James  McCORMIcK  &  Co.,  manufac- 
turing six  to  eight  hundred  flyers  and  pressors 
for  cotton  flyers  per  month,  and  employing  six  men; 
and  Thomas  Hall,  manufacturer  of  flyers,  spin- 
dles and  taps,  to  which  are  added  some  specialties 
and  improvements  of  his  own  invention. 

Lawrence  Bleachjery,  established  1877,  by 
Nathaniel  W.  Farwell  &  Son.  The  bleachery  and 
dye  works  are  located  on  the  South  Canal,  employ 
one  hundred  men,  and  have  a  monthly'  product  of 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  yards  of  bleached 
goods,  and  five  hundred  thousand  yards  of  colored 
goods — Kirk  W.  Moses,  superintendent. 

Spicket  Mill,  operated  by  John  W.  Harlow, 
manufactures  belt-lacing,  picker  straps,  rawhide 
baskets,  worsted  aprons  and  worsted  rolls. 

Wamesit  Mill,  situated  on  the  Spicket  River, 
was  formerly  used  for  the  manufacture  c?f  leather 
board  by  George  Ed.  Davis,  who  removed  to  Maine, 
an  J  was  succeeded  by  W.  B.  Hayden  &  Co.,  who 
carried  on  similar  business.  It  is  now  used  as  a 
shoddy  mill  operated  by  Tower,  Wing  &  Co. 

Tin:  Lawrence  Machine  Company  was  incor- 
porated 1SS2.  Their  works  are  located  on  the 
North  Canal,  where  are  manufactured  printing 
presses,  dynamometers,  centrifugal  pumps,  etc. 
Eight}'  persons  are  employed  here,  and  the  monthly 
product  is  about  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  machinery. 
Treasurer,  A.  A.Brooks;  Superintendent,  William 
0.  Webber. 

The  MERRIMAC  Machine-Shop  is  a  private  en- 
terprise; Albert  Blood,  proprietor ;  commenced  busi- 
ness in  1853.  From  twelve  to  twenty  persona  are 
employed  here  in  the  manufacture  of  heavy  iron- 
work, dye-house  machinery,  steam-engines,  steam 
fire  pumps,  etc.  This  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  old 
Lawrence  Machine  Shop,  Mr.  Blood  being  formerly 
in  charge  of  the  building  of  woolen  machinery  in 
(hat  establishment. 

Other  private  establishments  for  the  manufacture 
and  repair  of  machinery  are  those  of, — 

Steoman  &  Smith,  established  18S2,  manufactur- 
ing worsted  machinery  and  employing  twenty  men; 
monthly  production-,  twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 

Web.ster  &  Dl'.-tin,  located  on  the  North  Canal, 
manufacture  shafting  and  gearing  and  all  varieties  of 
mill  work. 

J08EPH  E.  Waits,  machinist  and  brass  finisher  and 
manufacturer  of  steam  and  water-pressure  regulators 
of  his  own  invention,  which  are  extensively  used. 

EDWARD  MoCabe,  boiler-maker  and  manufacturer 
of  bleachers  and  oil  tanks,  employing  twenty  men. 

Williams  &  Smith  manufacture  many  varieties  of 
mill  and  other  machinery. 

John  H.  Hokne  &  Sons,  have  recently  erected 


a  large  shop  in  South  Lawrence  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper-mill  machinery,  in  which  they  have  been  en- 
gaged many  years. 

Lawrence  Line  Co.,  manufacturers  of  braided 
and  laid  cottou  lines,  and  silk  fish-lines ;  bleached  and 
unbleached  chalk-lines.  Established  1881;  employ 
twenty  hands.  Hiram  F.  Mills,  president;  L.  S.  Mills, 
treasurer;  J.  Marston,  clerk. 

Archibald  Wheel  Co.  manufactures  iron-hubbed 
wheels  by  Archibald's  patent  process.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  wheels  in  use  on  steam  fire-engines  in  the  United 
States  are  of  this  manufacture,  and  have  been  adopted 
to  a  certain  extent  after  severe  tests  by  the  United 
States  government.  D.  Arthur  Brown,  president; 
Hezekiah  Plummer,  treasurer;  E.  A.  Archibald,  sup- 
erintendent.   Capital,  $60,000. 

Lawrence  has  three  iron  foundries, — the  Merriruac 
Iron  Foundry,  founded  early  by  Elbridge  Joslyn  and 
Alvah  Bennett,  at  present  managed  by  William  H. 
Joslyn;  the  foundry  of  Edmund  Davis  &  Son  on  the 
North  Canal,  now  managed  by  George  E.  Davis,  and 
the  foundry  of  Webster  &  Joslyn,  located  on  the 
Spicket  River. 

Here  are  also  two  brass  foundries,  one  established 
by  James  Byrom  and  one  of  more  recent  date  by  E. 
T.  Davis. 

The  L.  Sprague  Shuttle  Co.,  established  by  Levi 
Sprague  &  Co.  (1864),  for  (he  purpose  of  making 
bobbins  and  spools  for  textile  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. The.  business  was  commenced  in  a  small  wooden 
building,  which  has  given  way  to  a  two-story  brick 
building,  one  hundred  by  filly  feet,  in  which  shuttle 
manufacturing  has  been  added  to  the  other  business. 
From  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  men 
are  employed. 

The  Union  Shuttle  Co.  manufacture  power-loom 
shuttles  of  every  description,  also  bobbins  and  spools 
and  patent  •  expanding  cop-spindles.  F.  ( f .  Page, 
agent;  George  F.  Barber,  treasurer. 

Other  manufacturers  of  bobbins  are  Samuel  E.  Bass, 
William  E.Bass  and  Messrs.  T.  J.  Hale  &  Co. ;  the 
latter,  established  1881,  employs  twenty  to  thirty 
hands  and  manufactures  from  one  hundred  thousand 
to  three  hundred  thousand  bobbins  monthly. 

Loom  harness  is  also  manufactured  here  by  Thomas 
Clegg,  employing  fourteen  hands  and  with  a  monthly 
product  of  two  thousand  dollars;  Emmons  Loom 
Harness  Co.  (T.  A.  Emmons,  treasurer),  employing 
sixty  men  ;  and  Joseph  Sladdin. 

Leather  belting  is  manufactured  by  Charles  L.  Place 
and  by  E.  F.  Page  A  Co. 

Roll  covering  is  also  carried  on  by  F.  W.  McLana- 
than,  who  employs  thirty  men,  and  by  Robert  P.  Burn- 
ham. 

The  car-shop  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  em- 
ploys one  hundred  and  forty  men  in  the  manufacture 
of  freight  and  passenger  cars. 

Lawrence  has  one  brewery,  owned  and  operated  by 
Messrs.  Stanley  &  Co.,  for  the  manufacture  of  ale, 
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porter  ;ui'l  lager  beer,  and  has  a  capacity  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  barrels  per  day. 

Several  cracker  bakeries,  the  largest  that  of  Kent  & 
Bruce,  sending  out  four  thousand  barrels  of  crackers 
per  month. 

The  brush  factory  of  John  H.  Stafford  produces 
twenty  gross  of  brushes  per  month. 

A  broom  and  basket  factory  is  operated  by  Collins 
Brothers  (T.  F.  and  J.  1 1.  Collins). 

Beach  Soap  Co. .(Lurandus  Beach,  proprietor)  is 
one  of  the  oldest  establishments  in  Lawrence,  furnish- 
ing employment  to  twenty  men,  manufacturing  family 
and  toilet  soaps,  also  scouring  and  fulling  soaps.  The 
monthly  product  amounting  to  twelve  thousand  dol- 
lars monthly.  This  business  was  originally  established 
by  Beach  &  Yarney.  1 

Briggs  &  Allyn  Manufacturing  Co.  manufac- 
ture doors,  sashes,  blinds,  mouldings,  frames  and  all 
descriptions  of  bouse  finishings,  also  counters,  tables, 
furniture,  etc.  The  company  is  thoroughly  provided 
with  tools  for  the  manufacture  of  every  variety  of 
wood-work,  employing  from  forty  In  seventy  men, land 
turns  out  monthly  about  seventy-five  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  finished  work. 

Lawrence  Lumber  Co.  — The  territory  occupied 
by  this  company  was  originally  owned  and  the  mills 
operated  by  the  Essex  Company.  After  the  company 
ceased  building  mills  the  property  was  sold  to  George 
W.  Ela  and  others,  and  by  them  sold  to  others  who 
organized  a  company  for  furnishing  lumber  and  manu- 
facturing packing  cases  for  the  large  mills.  The 
monthly  sales  of  the  company  are  a  million  and  a  half 
feet  of  manufactured  lumber  and  half  a  million  feet 
made  into  packing  cases.  They  employ  ninety  men- 
While  owned  by  the  Essex  Company,  William  M. 
Kimball  (afterward  of  Minneapolis)  was  the  super- 
intendent. When  the  new  company  was  organized 
Luther  Ladd,  who  had  had  long  experience  with  the 
Essex  Company,  became  agent  and  treasurer.  The 
present  treasurer  is  Alfred  A.  Lamprey.  The  other 
lumber  yards  are  those  of  ITezekiah  Plummer  (one  of 
the  enrlicsi  settlers  in  Lawrence),  J,  H.  Present  t  & 
Co.,  and  Luther  Ladd,  who,  since  his  retirement  from 
the  Lawrence  Lumber  Co.,  lias  established  a  yard  of 
hi",  own  in  South  Lawrence. 

The  Lawrexci:  Fi.oi  k  Mri.r.,  situated  in  South 
Lawrence,  was  built  by  Davis  <t  Taylor,  and  had  ma- 
chinery for  producing  two  thousand  barrels  of  flour 
and  one  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  corn  meal  per 
month,  and  was  operated  for  several  years.  Improved 
methods  of  manufacturing  flour  have  rendered  the 
obi  machinery  useless.  The  mill  lias  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Frank  E.  Chandler,  of  Medford,  and  is  now 
fitted  entirely  for  the  production  of  corn  meal,  with 
Joseph  Chandler  as  superintendent.  One  other  grain 
mill  (built  in  1808;  is  situated  on  the  North  Canal 
and  is  owned  and  operated  by  Henry  K.  Webster  & 
Co.,  who  conduct  an  extensive  business. 

The  earliest  grain  and  flour  mill  in  Lawrence  was 


located  near  the  mouth  of  Spicket  River,  built  ami 
owned  by  Messrs.  Furness  &  Giles.  This  mill  later 
passed  into  the  bauds  of  (he  Russell  Paper  Co.,  and 
Mr.  Giles  was  subsequently  foreman  of  Davis  &  Tay- 
lor's flour  mill. 

Besides  the  various  dye-houses  connected  with  (he 
large  mills,  there  are  in  Lawrence — Trees'  Dye  Mouse 
established  by  John  Trees,  Spicket  River,  Lawrence 
Street;  The  Fssex  Dye  House,  by  William  Stuart  & 
Co.,  Spicket  River,  Vine  Street;  The  Lawrence  Dye 
Works,  by  L.  Sjorstrom  &  Son  am  i  .1.  1 1 .  Mel  ledge, 
South  Canal. 

Paper  making  is  one  of  the  most  important  branch- 
es of  industry  in  Lawrence  and  has  grown  to  large 
proportions.  By  Tewksbury's  "  History  of  Lawrence," 
published  in  187.8,  it  appears  that  "soon  after  the 
Fssex  Company's  Machine  Shop  started,  experiments 
were  made  in  the  building  of  paper  machinery  under 
the  superintendence  of  John  L.  Seaverns  ;  a  building 
was  erected  by  the  Fssex  Company  in  the  machine 
shop  yard,  and  the  Charter  Paper  Company  was 
organized,  several  directors  of  the  Essex  Company 
forming  the  Association.  The  company  did  not 
manufacture  but  printed  and  embossed  papers.  Will- 
iam H.  Kurd  was  the  local  agent;  the  principal 
direction  being  in  the  hands  of  Samuel  II.  Gregory. 
The  capital  was  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  mill 
furnished  fancy  velvet,  cloth,  gold-leaf,  bronze  and 
silver-leaf  papers — paper  hangings  from  six  and  a 
quarter  cents  to  seven  dollars  per  roll,  and  bordering 
of  every  grade;  the  enterprise  proved  unprofitable 
and  was  abandoned."  Several  persons  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  operated  paper  mills  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper.  Among  them  A.  <Si  A.  Norton  commenc- 
ing in  1853;  SamuelS.  Crocker,  Salmon  P.  Wilder, 
Joseph  L.  Partridge,  Daniel  1'.  Crocker  and  others. 
Trior  to  all  these  and  before  the  incorporation  of  the 
Essex  Company  the  late  Adolphus  Durant  operated 
a  small  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  paper — the  mill 
being  located  on  the  Spicket  River. 

Tub  Murium ac  Papei?  Company,  in  South  Law- 
rence, was  organized  in  .May,  1881,  the  incorporators 
being  A.  N.  Mayo,  Charles  S.  Mayo,  of  Springfield, 
and  S.  I.  Stebbins,  of  Holyoke  (deceased).  The 
company  employs  two  hundred  hands  and  manufac- 
tures engine  sized  cap  paper,  hook  and  envelope 
paper,  producing  about  eleven  tuns  daily.  The 
monthly  pay  roll  is  four  thousand  dollars.  Agent, 
Charles  S.  Mayo;  Superintendent,  W.  G.  Finlay; 
Paymaster,  G.  E.  Miller. 

The  Bacon  Paper  Company,  founded  by  Jerome 
A.  Bacon,  is  located  on  Marston  Street,  receiving 
water  from  the  North  Canal.  Manufactures  machine 
and  super  calendered  flat  cap  and  hook  paper.  No. 
one  newspaper  and  colored  paper.  Daily  product 
about  six  tons.  Jerome  A.  Ripley,  Superintendent; 
George  S.  Sherman,  Paymaster. 

The  Monroe  Felt  and  Paper  Company. — This 
company  is  located  in  South  Lawrence  ;  was  incur- 
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porated  1SS1  with  a  capital  of  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
They  m  arm  fact  lire  ingrain  wall-papers  of  their  own 
invention,  which  have  found  an  extensive  sale ;  car- 
pet, manilla  and  roofing  paper — -turning  out  twelve 
tons  daily.  William  T.  McAlpine,  Agent;  Henry 
T.  Hall,  Treasurer  and  Paymaster. 

At  the  present  time,  by  far  the  largest  paper  mak- 
ing establishments  are  those  of  the  Messrs.  Russell. 

William  Russell,  the  oldest  living  paper  maker  in  the 
United  States,  nearly  thirty  years  ago  was  compelled 
by  ill  health  to  retire  from  active  business:  but  be 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  paper  manufacturing 
establishment,  whose  principal  mills  are  at  Lawrence, 
and  which,  under  the  ownship  and  management  of 
his  son,  Hon.  William  A.  Russell,  has  become  one  of 
the  most  extensive  manufactories  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States. 

William  Russell  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  was 
born  in  C'ahot.  Vt.,  in  ]sn."..  He  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  district  school  of  his  native  town.  When 
quite  young  he  went  to  Wells  Liver  to  learn  the 
trade  of  paper  manufacturing  and  served  an  "appren- 
ticeship of  seven  years.  He  was  then  employed  as  a 
journeyman  in  Wells  River  and  Franklin,  N.  fL, 
until  1848,  when  he  removed  to  Exeter,  N.  II.,  and 
engaged  in  business  for  himself,  operating  two  mills 
until  1851.  At  this  time,  his  son,  William  A.  Rus- 
sell, having  attained  his  majority,  leased  one  of  the 
mills,  operating  it  on  his  own  separate  account.  In 
1853  they  formed  a  copartnership,  purchased  grounds 
and  jiower,  and  built  a  one-machine  mill  in  Law- 
rence, removing  thither  their  entire  business.  Short- 
ly after  this  Mr.  Russell  withdrew  from  active  busi- 
ness and  retired  to  a  farm  which  he  had  purchased 
in  North  Andover,  retaining  however  a  small  interest 
in  the  establishment  which  was  thenceforth  carried 
on  by  his  son,  William  A.  Russell.  The  elder  Mr. 
Russell  from  early  life  was  characterized  by  untiring 
industry  and  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
chosen  pursuit.  Throughout  his  business  career  he 
was  esteemed  for  integrity  and  uprightness  in  all  his 
transactions. 

Alter  the  retirement  of  his  father,  William  A.  Rus- 
sell purchased  the  mills  of  Curtis  &  Partridge  on 
Mansion  Street,  and  subsequently  the  A.  &  A.  Norton 
Mill  and  Hoyt  Mill  on  Canal  Street,  and  later  on  the 
Crocker  Mill.  The«e  mills  are  all  operated  by  the 
Russell  Paper  Company,  a  corporation  organized  in 
18<i4.  W.  A.  Russell,  President  and  Treasurer,  and 
George  W.  Russell,  Superintendent.  The  company 
employs  some  three  hundred  hands  and  produce 
about  t  wenty  tons  per  day  of  book,  news  and  blotting 
paper.  Connected  with  the  paper  mills  is  a  large 
plant  for  the  production  of  chemical  wood  pulp  both 
by  the  soda  and  sulphite  processes. 

Hex.  William  A.  Russell  was  born  in  Wells 

River,  Vt.,  April  22,  1831.  His  education  was  regu- 
larly pursued  in  the  public  schools  of  that  town,  and 
at  the  Academy  at  Franklin,  N.  II.,  applying  himself 


assiduously  to  his  studies  and  acquitting  himself  with 
credit.  He  occupied  his  vacation  with  labor  in  the 
paper-mills  in  Franklin. 

Subsequently  some  time  was  spent  at  a  private 
school  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  where  his  education  was  com- 
pleted. In  184S  he  commenced  work  in  his  father's 
mill,  and  remained  thereuntil  1852,  when  he  attained 
his  majority. 

By  diligence  and  marked  forethought  he  at  once 
established  his  reputation  as  a  successful  manufac- 
turer. Two  years  later  the  father  and  son  formed  a 
copartnership,  and  moved  their  works  to  Lawrence, 
Mass. 

The  senior  Mr.  Russell's  health  soon  failed,  and  he 
was  then  compelled  to  retire  from  active  life,  leaving 
the  entire  business  in  the  hands  of  bis  son. 

After  the  retirement  of  bis  father  from  the  business 
he  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  his  facilities  for  man- 
fact  lire  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  his  products. 
With  this  view  he  leased  and  put  in  operation  two 
mills  in  Belfast,  Me.,  and  subsequently  purchased 
another,  in  the  same  city. 

During  the  ensuing  five  years  the  business  was  suc- 
cessful, and  in  1861  he  purchased  a  null  contiguous  to 
his  former  one  in  Lawrence,  from  parties  who  had 
tailed  in  business  as  manufacturers,  and  the  same 
year  received  his  brother,  George  W.  Russell  into 
partnership. 

A  year  later  two  other  mills  in  Lawrence  had 
stopped  for  the  same  reason,  and,  though  business  was 
to  some  extent  prostrated  on  account  of  the  Civil 
War,  Mr.  Rus-ell,  looking  to  the  future,  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  purchase  them.  His  confi- 
dence proved  well  founded,  and  after  a  short  period 
the  business  received  a  fresh  impetus  ami  continued 
to  increase  each  year  in  importance. 

In  18(59  he  established  a  wood-pulp  mill  in  Frank- 
lin Vt.,  with  the  view  of  supplying  the  manufactur- 
ers; but  they,  fearing  the  prejudice  against  paper 
manufactured  from  wood-fiber,  shrank  from  the 
undertaking.  Finding  it  impossible  to  sell  the  pulp, 
and  believing  thai  the  prejudice  could  be  overcome, 
the  following  year  he  bought  what  was  known  as  the 
Fisher  &  Aiken  mill,  in  Franklin,  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  the  paper  himself. 

His  expectations  were  fully  realized,  and  the  same 
year  he  purchased  the  Peabody  oc  Daniel  mill,  the 
oldest  in  the  country,  and  employed  it  for  the  same 
purpose,  the  manufacture  of  paper  lor  printing,  es- 
pecially of  newspapers.  In  the  same  year,  to  secure 
better  attention  and  more  sure  success  for  this  depart- 
ment of  the  business,  be  organized  the  Winipiseogee 
Paper  Company,  of  Franklin,  being  himself  its  treas- 
urer and  principal  owner.  It  now  employs  about  250 
hands  and  produces  about  twenty-five  tons  of  news 
paper  per  day. 

The  same  year  he  extended  his  interest  to  Bellows 
Falls,  building  there,  also,  a  wood-pulp  mill.  The 
water-power  was  held  at  that  place  by  a  "  lock  &  canal 
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Co."  In  the  winter  of  1S70  the  Jam  which  had  been 
built  some  eighty  years  previously,  suffered  serious  in- 
jury, and  Mr.  Russell  availed  himself  of  the  oportu- 
nity  to  secure  a  controlling  interest  in  the  entire 
water-power.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  president 
of  the  company  and  let  power  to  others. 

In  1872  he  built  and  put  in  operation  a  large  paper- 
mill  himself.  In  these  various  establishments  in  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  others  in 
Maine,  are  employed  an  aggregate  of  upwards  of  1400 
hands,  producing  no  less  than  eighty-five  tons  of 
paper  per  day  ;  book  paper,  printing  paper,  for  news- 
papers, manilla  and  blotting  paper. 

Mr.  Russell,  during  his  residence  in  Lawrence,  has 
been  a  very  active  and  public-spirited  citizen,  was  a 
member  and  very  large  contributor  to  the  Eliot 
Church,  and  when  the  society  united  with  the  Cen- 
tral to  form  what  is  now  Trinity  Church,  he  pur- 
chased the  building  and  conveyed  it  to  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association. 

In  politics  an  earnest  Republican.  In  1868  was  a 
member  of  the  city  government  ;  in  1869  represented 
the  city  in  the  Legislature.  He  was  sent,  in  186S,  as 
one  of  the  delegates  from  Massachusetts  to  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Convention  at  Cincinnati.  In 
1S78  lie  was  elected  Representative  of  the  Seventh 
District,  to  the  Forty-sixth  United  States  Congress. 
He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
commerce,  and  became  chairman  of. the  sub-commit- 
tee to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  Ameri- 
can commerce,  witli  the  view  to  investigate  some 
plan  to  restore  the  same  and  bring  about  closer  com- 
mercial relations  and  more  extensive  trade  with  other 
countries. 

His  report  showed  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
subject.  It  set  forth  clearly  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome,  and  through  the  presentation  of  these  facts 
Massachusetts  led  oil' in  removing  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  u>  incorporated  maritime  investments  by 
the  change  of  the  laws  in  relation  to  t  he  taxation  of 
property  in  ships. 

lie  was  renominated  by  acclamation  ami  elected  to 
the  Forty -seven  tli  Congress,  and  promoted  to  .service 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  a  position  which 
he  was  so  well  qualified  to  (ill  through  his  long  and 
careful  observation  of  and  experience  in  the  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  country. 

The  tariff  question  being  prominently  before  Con- 
gress, he  gave  to  the  house  and  country  one  of  the 
most  carefully  prepared  and  exhaustive  presentations 
of  this  subject  that  was  submitted  from  the  protective 
standpoint.  Mr.  Russell's  interest  in  and  close  appli- 
cation to  business  have  characterized  his  political 
life. 

His  well  established  and  well  organized  business 
he  confided  to  others,  giving  his  whole  time  and 
energies  to  new  duties.  Yielding  to  a  very  general  de- 
mand of  his  constituents,  he  accepted  a  third  nomina- 
tion which  was  made  by  acclamation,  and  he  was 


elected  to  the  Forty-eighth  Cougress.  Though  earnestly 
solicited  by  his  constituents  to  accept  a  renomination 
to  the  Forty-ninth  Congress,  he  felt  compelled  to  de- 
cline, and  upon  the  close  of  his  three  terms  of  Con- 
gressional life  turned  his  attention  to  improving  and 
enlarging  the  various  paper-mills  in  which  lie  is  in- 
terested, necessitated  by  the  increasing  demand  for 
their  products,  and  to  developing  the  water  powers  at 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  and  Franklin,  N.  H. 

Another  manufacture,  operated  by  machinery  simi- 
lar in  character  to  that  of  paper  mills,  lias  been  suc- 
cessfully conducted  here,  the  manufacture  of  leather- 
board.  Messrs.  CI  egg  &  Fisher,  employing  twenty 
men  and  producing  monthly  fifty  tons.  Seth  F,  Daw- 
son, employing  about  the  same  number  of  men  and 
producing  eighteen  to  twenty  tons  per  week. 

PUBLIC  Library. — The  history  of  the  library 
dates,  in  one  sense,  from  the  beginning  of  the  town 
of  Lawrence. 

The  Franklin  Library  Association  was  chartered 
by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  April,  1847,  and 
the  following  letter  to  Captain  Charles  H.  Bigelow, 
its  first  president,  gives  in  very  concise  terms  not  only 
the  wishes  and  motives  .of  the  donor  of  the  first  val- 
uable gift  to  the  library,  but  is  also  a  key  to  the  mo- 
tives which  inspired  its  founders: 

••  Boston,  July  5,  1847. 
"  My  Dear  Sir. — I  was  gratified  to  notice  an  act  passed  by  the  last 
General  Court  incorporating  the  Franklin  Library  Association  in  tlie 
new  Town.  Subsequently  I  have  seen  in  the  newspapers  an  account. of 
its  organization,  and  tliat  yon  were  elected  President.  I  am  Imppy  in  the 
knowledge  that  there  exists  among  the  people  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
\  alue  and  importance  of  early  attention  l>ei  ug  given  to  schools,  churches 
and  public  libraries.  It  is  no  less  the  duty  than  the  privilege  of  those 
who  possess  an  influence  in  creating  towns  and  cities,  to  lay  their  foun- 
dations deep  and  strong.  Let  the  standard  lie  high  in  religious,  mora] 
and  intellectual  culture,  and  there  can  he  no  Well-grounded  fears  for  the 
results. 

"There  will  sunn  gather  around  you  a  large  number  of  mechanics  and 
others,  who  will  desire  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  higher  mechanical 
arts.  Von  will  probably  receive  into  your  large  machine-shop  (now  un- 
der construction)  a  number  of  apprentices,  who  are  to  be  trained  to  the 
use  of  tools,  'the  inure  thorough  the  education  you  give  them  ,  the  more 
skilfully  the  tools  will  he  used  when  placed  in  their  hands. 

"  It'  you  possess  a  well-furnished  library,  containing  books,  drawings, 
etc.,  with  the  mechanical  and  scientific  periodicals  of  the  day,  to  which 
the  whole  bud)  ol  I  bono  engaged  in  all  thu  varieties  of  mechanics  have 
access,  yon  will,  I  am  quite  certain,  at  an  early  day  send  forth  into  the 
community  a  class  of  well-educated  machinists,  whose  labors  and  influ- 
ence will  he  ivit  throughout  the  country. 

"  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  this  question  of  educating  men  w  ho  can 
take  care  of  themselves  and  do  sunn-thing  to  develop  the  mental  re- 
sources of  the  present  and  future  generations,  as  well  as  to  m.ike  con- 
tributions to  the  common  stock  of  practical  knowledge  and  national  re- 
sources of  this  great  Union. 

"  The  supply  of  well-educated,  scientilic  mechanics  in  our  community 
is  entirely  inadequate  to  its  wants. 

"  I  wish  to  live  long  enough  to  see  the  experiment  fairly  tried,  wheth- 
er this  deficiency  may  not  be  remedied,  and  am  therefore  in  favor  of 
placing  in  the  handsof  those  who  are  or  may  he  residents  in  the  new- 
town,  all  the  appliances  to  obtain  such  an  object. 

"In  furtherance  of  the  (dun  proposed  by  your  society,  I  oiler,  through 
you,  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Franklin  Library  Association,  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  which  the  government  of  the  institution  will 
please  invest  in  such  scientific  and  other  works  as  will  tend  to  create 
good  mechanics,  good  Christians  and  good  patriots. 

"  Accept  the  assurances  with  which  1  remain 

"  Your  friend,         Aubott  Lawrence. 

"ToC'apt.  L'iias.  II.  Bioblow." 


LAWRENCE. 


Eight  years  later,  in  1855,  Mr.  Lawrence  "  rested 
from  his  labors,"  but  he  had  not  lost  his  interest  in 
the  new  city  to  which  so  much  of  his  attention  had 
been  given;  nor  did  he  forget  his  protege,  the  Frank- 
lin Library,  leaving  by  his  will  the  generous  sum  of 
live  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its 
value  and  utility. 

Other  gentlemen  had  made  some  valuable  presents 
of  books,  but  these  gifts  of  money  to  be  invested  in 
books  were,  it  is  believed,  the  only  ones  received. 

The  expenses,  rent,  librarian's  salary,  etc.,  must,  of 
course,  b'e  defrayed  from  the  income  received  from  the 
sale  of  shares  and  from  annual  assessments.  The 
price  of  shares  was  at  first  fixed  at  ten  dollars  each, 
the  annual  assessment  at  two  dollars  per  annum, 
and  the  library  was  open  to  any  person  willing 
to  unite  with  the  society  aud  purchase  a  share.  As 
the  price  of  a  share  proved  a  bar  to  many,  in  1850 
the  association  amended  the  constitution,  so  that  the 
use  of  the  library  might  be  granted  to  persons  not 
members  of  the  association,  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions thereof,  on  payment  of  an  annual  definite  sum, 
not  less  than  the  annual  assessment  of  members. 

The  membership  and  the  number  of  readers  still 
remaining  comparatively  small,  and  the  association 
being  still  desirous  of  enlisting  the  public  more  fully, 
early  in  1853  the  value  of  the  shares  was  reduced  to 
five  dollars  and  the  assessment  to  one  dollar  per  an- 
num. In  1857  a  vole  was  passed,  authorizing  the 
government  to  open  the  library  to  any  persons  not 
members  for  the  nominal  sum  of  one  dollar  per 
year. 

Other  efforts  had  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  by 
organizing  courses  of  public,  lectures,  by  popular  lec- 
turers, at  low  rates,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  at- 
tention to  the  library  and  reading-room,  with  indiffer- 
ent success,— the  association  in  some  instances  sus- 
taining pecuniary  loss. 

The  library  had  increased  to  nearly  four  thousand 
volumes;  the  reading-room  connected  with  it  con- 
tained several  of  the  newspapers  of  the  time  and 
many  of  the  valuable  scientific,  mechanical  and  lit- 
erary periodicals;  but  the  main  object  of  the  original 
founders  was  not  attained. 

The  number  of  members  and  readers  was  still  small, 
and  the,  annual  income  only  sufficient  to  pay  the  cur- 
rent expenses. 

In  18f>7  it  was  thought  advisable,  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  library,  to  offer 
the  property  to  the  city,  under  suitable  conditions, 
for  a  free  library.  A  proposition  was  made  to  the 
city  government  of  1808,  but  it  was  not  -accepted,  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  that  time  existing  as  to  the  expediency  of 
the  step. 

Four  years  later  aid  came  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  Hon.  Daniel  A-  White,  of  .Salem,  placed 
certain  property  in  Lawrence  in  the  hands  of  trus- 
tee.-., the  income  from  which  should  be  appropriated  to 


maintaining  a  course  of  lectures,  free  "  lo  the  indus- 
trial classes"  of  Lawrence,  and  for  the  purposes  of  a 
library. 

The  income  from  that  fund  had  furnished  a  course 
of  lectures  fur  several  years,  from  the  best  talent  of  the 
land,  and  had  reached  a  point  where  it  was  more  than 
sufficient  to  defray  this  expense  and  could  furnish  a 
considerable  sum  annually  for  books. 

In  1872  the  Franklin  Library  Association  appointed 
a  committee  consisting  of  ( leorge  S,  Merrill,  John  R. 
Rollins  and  John  ( '.  Dow  to  confer  with  the  city  gov- 
ernment, and  also  with  the  trusters  of  the  White 
Fund,  and  this  conference  (the  necessary  authority  to 
surrender  their  trust  having  been  previously  obtained 
from  the  Legislature)  resulted  in  a  renewed  offer  to 
transfer  the  property,  consisting  of  over  four  thousand 
volumes  and  nearly  three  thousand  dollars  in  money, 
to  the  city.  The  trustees  of  the  White  Fund  proposed 
to  contribute  the  first  year  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books,  ami  to  make  an  an- 
nual contribution  thereafter.  These  propositions  were 
accepted,  and  an  ordinance  was  passed,  1872,  estab- 
lishing the  Free  Library  of  the  city. 

Soon  after  the  transfer  of  the  property  the  Agricul- 
tural Library,  numbering  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
volumes,  ami  owned  by  an  association  residing  in 
Lawrence  and  Methuen,  was  also  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  city,  and  the  circulating  library  of 
Messrs.  Whit  ford  &  Lice,  twenty-two  hundred  ami 
fifty-seven  volumes,  was  also  purchased  and  trans- 
ferred. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  held  August 
29,  1872,  Mr.  William  I,  Fletcher,  whose  experience 
in  the  Boston  Athena-uin  and  in  the  Bronson  Library, 
of  Waterbury,  Of.,  rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  position,  was  unanimously  elected  librarian. 

Mr.  Fletcher  remained  with  the  library,  arranging 
it  for  public  use,  and  preparing  a  catalogue,  till  1874, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept'  a  more  favorable  position 
in  Hartford,  Ct.,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Frederick 
11.  Hedge,  Jr.,  of  Cambridge,  the  present  librarian. 
The  library  now  embraces  twenty-live  thousand  five 
hundred  volumes,  or,  including  duplicates,  twenty- 
eight  thousand  seven  hundred  volumes.  Connected 
with  the  library  is  a  reading-room,  where  may  be 
found  many  of  the  leading  newspapers,  a ud  a  room  for 
books  of  reference,  where  the  people  may  freely  study 
upon  almost  any  subject  which  they  desire  to  investi- 
gate. 

The  various  boards  of  trustees  have  ever  kept  in 
mind  the  object  of  the  founders,  considering  the  lib- 
rary an  educational  institution  "  rather  than  a  me- 
dium for  the  circulation  of  light  literature." 

The  mayor  and  president  of  the  Common  Council, 
together  with  the  trustees  of  the  White  Fund,  are 
permanent  members  of  the  board. 

The  library  now  occupies  the  entire  second  floor  of 
the  Odd  Fellows'  building.  It  needs  more  space  and 
greater  security  against  fire. 
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Daniel  Appletou  White  (LL.I).,  Harvard,  1S37) 
was  of  the  sixth  generation  in  descent  from  William 
White,  who  emigrated  from  Norfolk,  England,  one  of 
the  leading  men  in  the  colony  at  Ipswich,  and  of  the 
founders  of  the  ancient  town  of  Newbury.  He  re- 
moved to  Haverhill  in  1G40.  Judge  White  was  born 
in  1776,  in  that  part  ofMethuen  (now  Lawrence)  edu- 
cated at  Atkinson  Academy aud  graduated  from  Har- 
vard College  1707.  He  returned  to  Cambridge  in 
1799,  and  pursued  the  study  of  law,  remaining  four 
years,  during  which  time  he  was  tutor  in  the  college  ; 
finished  his  legal  studies  in  Salem  ;  was  admitted  to 
the  Essex  bar  in  1804;  opened  an  office  in  Newbury- 
port,  soon  became  successful  in  his  profession  and  ad- 
vanced to  honors  ;  was  Senator  in  the  Massachusetts 
Senate  from  1810  to  1815  ;  Presidential  elector,  1810; 
was  elected  to  Congress  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote 
in  1814,  but  having  been  offered  by  Governor  Strong 
the  position  of  judge  of  Probate,  he  resigned  and  ac- 
cepted the  more  quiet  path,  which  was  more  congen- 
ial to  his  taste  and  feelings;  this  office  he  held  for 
thirty-eight  years,  resigning  in  1853.  He  died  at 
Salem  in  1861,  having  removed  to  that  city  in  1817. 
An  excellent  account  of  his  life  may  be  found  in  a 
memorial  by  Rev.  Henry  W.  Foote,  of  Boston,  pub- 
lished by  the  New  England  Historico-Genealogical 
Society  in  their  series  of  memorial  biographies,  who 
concludes  his  sketch  in  these  words:  "To  those  who, 
in  the  city  which  was  his  home  for  forty-four  years,  use 
the  treasures  of  his  library,  or  who,  in  the  other 
city  which  covers  his  native  fields,  shall  receive  the 
benefit  of  his  noble  foundation,  the  value  of  his  gift 
would  be  enhanced  if  the  memory  of  the  giver,  as  he 
was,  could  be  impressed  indelibly  upon  it,  and  it  would 
be  hi.-  best  gift  if  his  character  could  be  transmitted. 
He  was  a  patriot  of  the  lofty  type  of  the  founders  of 
the  Republic;  a  Christian  in  the  deepest  spirit  of  the 
New  Testament ;  a  man  ruled  by  justice,  tempered 
with  mercy,  generous,  high-minded,  true,  with  a 
Puritan  conscience  and  a  heart  of  love,  the  faith  of  a 
disciple  and  the  trusting  soul,  simple  and  pure  as  a 

little  child." 

Another  and  fuller  memoir  may  be  found  in  the 
Historical  Collections  of  the  Essex  Institute,  Vol.  VI. 
Nos.  1  and  2. 
As  the  history  of  the  White  Fund  is  misapprehended 
by  many,  the  following  account  is  repeated  here,  taken 
from  Tewksbury's  "  History  of  Lawrence,"  which  was 
obtained  from  the  original  sources  of  information: 

The  first  conveyance  by  Judge  White  embraced 
the  whole  of  his  lands  without  restrictions.  He  soon 
after  became  aware  that  provisions  in  old  deeds  re- 
tained a  portion  of  the  lauds  for  a  family  burial- 
ground,  and  to  preserve  the  graves  of  his  ancestors 
from  any  possible  future  desecration,  at  his  earnest 
request,  the  associates,  in  taking  their  absolute  deed, 
March  28,  1845,  relinquished  all  claim  to  a  lot  of 
a  toutsix  acres  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  tract  they  had 
purchased.    It  was  provided,  however,  that  the  six 


acres  accepted  and  reserved  should  lie  restricted  as  to 
use,  or  reserved  as  a  public  or  private  burial- 
grounds,  a  reservoir  or  some  other  public  work. 

Immediately  alter  the  organization  of  the  Essex 
Company  the  associates  conveyed  to  that  company  all 
lands  they  had  purchased;  consequently  their  deed 
contained  the  reservations  and  restrictions. 

Judge  White  seems  to  have  hail  little  enjoyment  of 
this  property,  yet  being  in  possession  ;  constantly  in- 
creasing taxes  became  a  burden;  there  was  no  in- 
come from  the  property  ;  sanitary  considerations  pre- 
vented its  use  for  a  cemetery  ;  no  one  could  purchase 
any  part  of  it  in  the  condition  in  which  it  then  stood, 
and  it  became  evident  that  the  lands  could  oniy  be 
utilized  by  the  Joint  action  of  both.  Judge  White  and 
the  Essex  Company. 

There  were  upon  the  land  but  three  graves  (now  un- 
disturbed and  surrounded  by  dwellings),  occupying 
together  a  space  not  larger  than  an  ordinary  burial- 
lot.  This  left  nearly  six  acres  of  unoccupied  land  in 
the  heart  of  the  city. 

Joint  action  of  the  two  parties  might  give  this  land 
a  value  of  many  thousand  dollars  to  be  divided  be- 
tween them.  Happily,  at  the  suggestion  of  Judge 
White,  cordially  acceded  to  by  the  Essex  Com- 
pany, both  joined  in  devoting  this  property  to  a  pur- 
pose which  would  benefit,  not  a  class  or  a  single  gener- 
ation, but  all  who  might  dwell  here  in  time  to  come. 
The  indenture  conveying  the  land  to  trustees,  with 
power  to  sell,  and  invest  proceeds  in  a  fund  for  a  pur- 
pose clearly  defined,  is  a  model  of  precise  wording 
and  clearness  of  detail.  So  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
character  of  the  lectures  and  use  of  the  fund  for  that 
purpose,  the  language  is  that  of  Judge  White. 

The  original  proposition  of  Mr.  White,  as  explain- 
ed in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Storrow,  June  I!),  1852,  which 
first  opened  the  subject,  proposed  simply  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  annual  course  of  lectures,  the  special 
subjects  being  specified  in  the  deed  of  trust.  These 
subjects  were:  1st.  ''  The  importance  ofgood  character 
lo  success  in  life;''  2d.  "On  the  unsurpassable 
value  of  the  riches  of  character  to  the  young  of  both 
sexes;"  3d.  " On  the  virtues,  habits  and  principles 
most  essential  to  good  character  ;  "  4th.  "  ( )n  the  best 
means  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement." 

Being  confident  that  the  value  of  the  lands  and  the 
sum  eventually  derived  from  then)  would  far  exceed 
the  expectations  of  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Storrow  suggested 
that  while  the  original  object  which  he  had  in  mind 
should  first  be  fully  provided  for,  precisely  as  Mr. 
White  intended,  it  might  be  well  to  allow  the  trustees 
to  select  other  modes  for  promoting  morality  and  ed- 
ucation, especially  to  authorize  liberal  appropriations 
from  the  income,  in  aid  of  a  free  library,  and  provide 
lor  the  gift  of  a  building-site  for  such  an  institution. 

.Judge  While  readily  assented  Lo  this,  and  the  in- 
denture of  August  23,.  1852,  is  intended  to  carry  into 
effect  the  original  and  enlarged  purposes  of  the  trust. 
This  indenture  was  signed  by  Daniel  A.  White,  of  the 
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first  part,  the  Essex  Company  of  the  second  part,  and 
Charles  S.  Storrow,  Nathaniel  G.  White  and  Henry 
K.  Oliver  as  trustees  accepting  the  trust.  Messrs. 
Storrow  and  Oliver  removed  from  the  city,  and 
George  D.  Cabot  and  James  II.  Eaton,  the  present 
trustees,  succeeded  them. 

B  ELIGIOUS  DENOMINATION'S. 

In  the  beginning  of  Lawrence  the  directors 
of  the  Essex  Company,  true  to  the  policy  of 
the  early  settlers  of  the  country,  gave  their  attention 
to  the  moral  condition  of  the  new  town,  as  might  he 
expected  from  their  well-known  character.  The  pres- 
ident, Mr.  Lawrence,  w  riting  on  one  occasion  to  W. 
C.  Rives,  of  Virginia,  said:  "All  intellectual  culture 
should  he  founded  on  oar  Holy  Religion.  The  pure 
precepts  of  the  Gosoel  are  the  only  safe  source  from 
which  we  can  freely  draw  our  morality  ;  "  and  in  the 
letter  whjch  accompanied  his  gift  to  the  library, — ''it 
is  no  less  the  duty  than  the  privilege  of  those 
who-  possess  influence  in  creating  towns  and  cities, 
to  lay  the  foundations  deep  and  strong.  'Let  the 
standard  be  high  in  religious,  moral  and  intellectual 
culture,  and  there  can  he  no  well-grounded  fear  for 
the  result." 

Accordingly,  governed  by  no  sectarian  bias,  they 
gave  to  the  first  churches  of  several  denominations  a 
lot  of  land  on  which  to  erect  their  building,  and  to 
others  later  they  made  a  discount  of  one-quarter  from 
regular  established  prices. 

The  first  building  devoted  to  public  worship  was 
the  Episcopal  Chapel ;  this  stood  on  the  ground  now 
occupied  by  Grace  Church,  and  was  so  far  completed 
that  services  were  held  there  on  the  second  Sunday  of 
October,  1846.  By  the  quarter-centennial  address  of 
Rev.  Oeorge  Packard,  who  was  ihe  founder  of  the 
church  ami  its  rector  till  his  lamented  decease,  No- 
vember <30,  1876,  it  appears  the  first  building,  a  tempo- 
rary structure  of  wood,  was  completed  and  consecrated 
November  19,  18-i'L  The  cost  of  the  building  was 
estimated  to  be  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty 
diilliu  >,  of  which  sum  M  r.  Samuel  I  aw  n  nee  contrib- 
uted one  thousand  dollars,  and  the  balance  was  ob- 
tained from  friends  in  Boston,  the  proprietors  of  the 
different  manufacturing  companies  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  moral  welfare  of  the  new  town.  A  lot  of 
land,  one  hundred  feet  square,  was  presented  to  the 
church  by  the  Essex  Company,  on  condition  that  in 
five  years  from  the  time  it  was  given,  a  church  of 
stone  or  brick  should  be  built  upon  it.  At  the  close 
of  the  first  year  the  number  of  families  worshipping 
was  twenty-five,  the  number  of  communicants  twen- 
ty-six; in  18-19  the  number  of  communicants  fifty- 
three;  in  1850,  seventy-eight;  and  in  1857  the  growth 
of  the  church  had  increased  so  much  as  to  require 
better  accommodations,  and  the  substantial  stone 
building  which  now  occupies  the  ground  was  erected, 
oni  -half  the  amount  of  the  cost  being  pledged  by  the 
members  of  the  parish,  and  the  other  half  by  friends 


in  Boston,  Andover,  Lowell  and  Salem.  The  build- 
ing committee  were  Capt.  Oliver  H.  Perry,  Caleb 
Marvel  and  Geo.  D.  Lund.  May  5,  1852,  this  build- 
ing was  consecrated  by  Rev.  Manton  Eastburn, 
bishop  of  the  diocese. 

In  1864  the  Sunday-school  statistics  were, — super- 
intendent, librarian  and  assistant;  teachers — male, 
ten;  female,  nineteen;  scholars,  two  hundred  and 
seventy.  The  chapel,  the  first  place  of  worship  re- 
moved to  Garden  Street,  was  crowded,  and  in  Octo- 
ber of  that  year  a  mission  Sunday-school  and  service 
were  commenced  in  the  western  part  of  the  city, 
under  the  charge  of  Rev.  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  then  a  can- 
didate for  orders,  pursuing  his  studies  at  Andover. 
In  1865  the  parish  school-teachers  numbered  twenty- 
four;  scholars,  one  hundred  and  eighty;  mission 
school-teachers,  twenty-two;  scholars,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five.  The  success  of  this  mission  work 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  Second  Parish,  under 
the  name  of  St.  John's,  which,  in  1867,  was  admitted 
to  union  with  the  convention. 

Dr.  Packard,  who  was  so  long  the  rector  of  the 
church  and  devoted  to  its  welfare  with  untiring  zeal, 
was  also  during  his  useful  life  interested  and  active 
in  every  enterprise  conducive  to  the  general  good  of 
the  town  ami  city.  Early  and  lor  twenty  years  a 
member  of  the  school  committee  and  superintendent 
of  schools,  his  efforts  did  much  to  the  establishment 
of  our  present  system  of  schools  and  tin;  promoting 
of  their  usefulness.  lie  was,  besides,  an  earnest 
worker  in  the  City  Mission  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
and  unfortunate,  and  his  wise  counsel  was  always 
valued.  He,  as  well  as  three  of  his  brothers,  were 
graduates  from  Bowdoin  College, — one  brother,  the 
late  Rev.  Charles  Packard,  a  Congregational  clergy- 
man at  Lancaster,  Mass.;  and  the  Rev.  Alpheus 
Packard,  many  years  professor  and  later  president  of 
Bowdoin  College;  and  Rev.  Joseph  Packard,  for  fifty 
years  professor  at  the  Theological  School  of  Virginia,  at 
Alexandria,  one  of  the  American  members  of  the 
commission  for  the  recent  revision  of  the  Bible,  who 
survives  them.  During  the  later  years  of  Dr.  Pack- 
ard's resilience  here,  owing  to  failing  health,  Rev. 
William  Lawrence,  of  Huston,  was  appointed  to  assist 
in  parochial  duties,  and  succeeded  as  rector  in  1876. 
Mr.  Lawrence  remained  here  till  December,  1883, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  a  professorship  in  Har- 
vard University,  followed  by  the  love  and  respect,  not 
only  of  his  own  people,  but  of  the  entire  community, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Augustine  H.  Amory,  of 
Boston,  the  present  rector. 

The  Lawrence  Street  Congregational 
ClIURCH.  was  formed  April  9,  1847.  A  society  called 
the  M err i mac  Congregational  Society  was  organized 
August,  1846,  previously,  at  the  house  of  Nathaniel 
B.  Cordon,  its  founders  being  Dr.  Moses'L.  Atkinson 
(formerly  of  Newburyport),  W.  S.  Annis,  Nathan 
Wells,  Hiram  Merrill,  Timothy  Osgood,  Joshua  Bus- 
well  (dej)iity  sheriff),  A.  Dickey,  Phineas  M.  Gage 
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and  E.  C.  Bartlelt.  The  society  commenced  building, 
October,  18-16,  a  small  chapel  in  the  rear  of  the  pres- 
ent church  building.  The  cost  of  the  building  was 
one  thousand  dollars,  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  contrib- 
uting one  hnndrtd  dollars,  other  friends  in  Boston 
three  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars.  This  building 
was  dedicated  in  January,  1S47,  and  sealed  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  persons.  After  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  church  Eev.  Lyman  Whiting,  who  had 
preached  to  the  society,  was  invited  to  become  the 
pastor.  He  remained  here  from  June  16,  1847,  till 
January  16,  185U.  During  his  ministry  the  present 
edifice  was  completed,  and  dedicated  October  11, 
184S.  The  church  remained  without  a  settled  pastor 
till  January,  1852,  when  Rev.  Henry  M.  Storrs  was 
ordained.  He  remained  till  March  1,  1855,  and,  re- 
signing, went  to  Cincinnati.  The  pulpit  was  then 
supplied  by  Rev.  Alexander  H.  Clapp,  D.D.  (now 
treasurer  o/ American  Home  Missionary  Society),  and 
Rev.  Charles  Beecher.  The  former  of  these  declined  an 
invitation  to  become  their  pastor,  and  Rev.  George  B. 
Wilcox,  of  Filchburg,  was  installed  in  September, 
1856.  He  resigned  in  1850,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Caleb  E.  Fisher,  a  very  sincere  and  earnest  man, 
of  warm  sympathies,  devoted  not  only  to  the  spirit- 
ual welfare  of  his  parish,  but  interested  in  all  that 
pertained  to  the  welfare  of  the  city,  especially  in  edu- 
cational affairs.  Mr.  Fisher's  pastorate  continued 
more  than  fourteen  years,  till  October,  1873.  Rev. 
Joshua  Coit  was  installed  May  13,  1874,  remained 
till  February  25,  1885,  when,  alter  repeated  solicita- 
tions, he  accepted  the  position  of  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  was 
succeeded  in  February,  1885,  by  the  present  pastor, 
Rev.  William  E.  Wolcott. 

The  Central  Congregational  Church  (now- 
known  as  Trinity  Congregational  Church)  was  or- 
ganized December  25,  1840,  commencing  their  public 
services  in  the  City  Hall,  which  they  continued  to 
occupy  till  August,  1854;  removed  to  their  new  build- 
ing, a  substantial  brick  building,  at  the  corner  of  Es- 
sex and  AppU'ton  Streets,  I  he  second  story  being  oc- 
cupied for  religious  service  and  the  lower  story  for 
stores, — a  union  of  sacred  and  secular  matters,  which, 
happily,  does  not  at  present  exist  in  the  city.  A  sim- 
ilar structure  once  existed  in  the  neighboring  city  of 
Lowell,  and  it  is  said  that  some  wag  chalked  the  fol- 
lowing couplet  upon  the  door: 

"  A  spirit  above  and  a  spirit  below, 
A  spirit  of  weal  anJ  a  spirit  of  woe  ; 
The  spirit  above  Is  the  spirit  divine, 
Theepirit  below  i-  the  spirit  of  wine." 

On  the  12th  of  August,  1850,  the  Central  Church 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  society  re- 
turned to  the  City  Hall,  where  they  remained  a  few 
months,  evening  services  being  held  in  the  chapel  of 
Grace  Church,  on  Garden  Street.  On  the  second 
Sabbath  in  January,  1860,  the  congregation  met  for 
worship  in  the  basement  of  the  new  stone  building 


erected  on  Haverhill  Street.    The  building  was  fin- 
ished and  dedicated  June  8,  I860. 

From  March  to  November,  1850,  Rev.  Lyman 
Whiting,  previously  of  Lawrence  Street  Church,  sup- 
plied the  pulpit,  and  Rev.  E.  C.  Whittlesey,  after- 
wards prominent  in  military  aflairs  and  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau,  from  February  to  October,  1851.  The 
first  pastor  was  Rev.  "William  C.  Foster,  installed 
January  16,  1852,  a  very  earnest  preacher,  and  well 
remembered  for  his  fearless  and  bold  advocacy  of 
anti-slavery  sentiments.  His  successor  was  Rev. 
Daniel  Tenney,  installed  September  2,  1857.  Aftera 
service  of  five  years  Mr.  Tenney  removed  to  the 
Springfield  Street  Church,  Boston,  and  Rev.  Christo- 
pher M.  Cordley  became  pastor,  and  remained  with 
the  church  till  his  death,  June  26,  1866. 

The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  William  E.  Park;  after 
a  service  of  nine  years, — 1866  to '75, — he  resigned, 
and  removed  to  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  George  M.  Lie. 

Eliot  Congregational  Church  was  formed 
September  28,  1865.  Services  were  held  at  first  in 
the  City  Hall  and  in  Grace  Church  chapel.  The 
formation  of  this  church  resulted  from  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  Lawrence  Street  and  Central  Churches 
held  in  August,  at  which  meeting  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  a  third  church  was  needed  ;  and  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  William  C.  Chapin,  George  A. 
Fuller,  Benjamin  T.  Bourne,  Benjamin  Coolidge  and 
William  A.  Russell,  was  appointed  to  consider  lire 
matter  ami  report.  Thirty-two  persons  constituted 
the  original  organization  of  the  society, — twelve  from 
Lawrence  Street,  sixteen  from  the  Central  Church 
and  four  from  other  towns.  The  church  and  society 
immediately  took  steps  for  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing located  on  Appleton  Stieet,  near  Essex.  This 
building,  erected  at  a  cost,  of  thirty-live  thousand 
dollars,  is  very  conveniently  arranged,  and, 
architecturally  considered,  it  would  be  an  ornament 
to  the  city,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  surrounded  by 
tall  brick  buildings,  among  which  it  is  hidden.  It 
was  dedicated  September  6,  1866. 

The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  William  Franklin  Snow, 
born  in  Boston  in  1S38;  at  the  age  of  nine  he  went  with 
his  father's  family  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  was  there 
fitted  for  Harvard  College  at  the  Royal  School  and  the 
Oahu  College,  of  Honolulu;  entered  Harvard  in  1857 
and  was  distinguished  as  a  classical  scholar;  gradu- 
ated with  high  rank  in  1861.  In  August,  1862,  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Fifth  Massachu- 
setts Regiment,  was  elected  captain  and  served  one 
year.  After  the  expiration  of  his  service  in  the  army 
he  made  a  visit  to  his  father's  family  in  the  islands. 
In  May,  1864,  he  became  acting  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Grass  Valley,  Cal.,  returned  to 
Andover  in  1865  to  complete  his  studies  and  w  as  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Eliot  Church  September  13, 
1866.  Mr.  Suow  was  a  thorough  scholar,  an  indefati- 
gable student  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  work  of 
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the  Christian  ministry,  and  during  his  five  years  of  ser- 
vice in  the  Eliot  Church  the  number  of  its  members 
increased  from  thirty-two  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three,  January  11,  1871. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1871,  Rev.  Theodore  T.  Hun- 
ger, of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  was  installed  pastor.  He 
resigned  his  charge  January  20,  1875,  on  account  of 
ill  health  of  himself  and  family,  and  removed  to  the 
western  part  of  the  State.  His  resignation  was  a 
source  of  regret  to  his  people  and  many  others,  who 
prized  his  companionship  for  his  intellectual  power 
and  attainments.  He  has  become  widely  known  by 
several  volumes  which  have  issued  from  his  scholarly 
pen. 

March  14,  1875,  Rev.  John  H.  Barrows  commenced 
his  work  at  the  Eliot,  and  was  ordained  April  20th; 
remained  with  the  church  till  September  12,  1880. 
Rev.  Echvard  P.  Hooker  was  installed  January  12, 
1881,  and  resigned,  after  a  short  residence,  to  become 
president  of  Rollins  College,  in  Florida.  The  Eliot 
and  Central  Churches  united  to  form  Trinity  Congre- 
gational Church  in  the  summer  of  1SS3.  The  Eliot 
Church  building  was  sold  to  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Russell, 
who  afterward  conveyed  it  to  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  The  present  pastor  of  Trinity 
Church  is  Rev.  John  L.  R.  Trask. 

Tin:  METHODISTS. — The  first  preaching  was  in 
June,  1840,  at  Boarding- House  No.  5,  kept  by  Mr. 
Charles  Barnes,  who  built  on  his  own  account,  about 
twenty  years  before,  the  meetinghouse  on  the 
corner  of  Lowell  and  Suffolk  Streets,  Lowell.  Their 
house  of  worship,  at  the  corner  of  Haverhill  and 
Hampshire  Streets,  was  dedicated  in  the  spring  of 
1813.  Their  first  pastor  was  Rev.  James  L.  Gleason. 
Since  the  erection  of  the  church  building  the  pastors 
have  been  Rev.  L.  D.  Barrows,  D.D.,  1847-48;  Rev. 
James  Pike,  D.D.,  1840;  Rev.  Moses  Howe,  1850; 
Rev.  Samuel  Kelley,  1851-52;  Rev.  R.  S.  Rust,  D.D., 
1853  and  '54;  Rev.  Jonathan  Hall,  1855  and  '5G ; 
Rev.  W.  A.  McDonald.  1857;  Rev.  E.  A.  Hughes, 
1858;  R.ev.  .1.  11.  McCarthy,  D.D.,  L 859  and 'GO ;  Rev. 
6.  Holman,  1861  and  '02;  Rev.  R.  S.  Stubbs,  18(33; 
Rev.  George  Dearborn,  1804;  Rev.  L.  J.  Hall,  1865- 
66;  Rev.  D.  C.  Knowles,  1807-09;  Rev.  F.  Pitcher, 
1870  and  '71;  Rev.  L.  D.  Barrows,  D.D.,  1S72-74; 
Rev.  D.  Stevenson,  D.D.,  l«75-77;  Rev.  D.  C. 
Knowles  again,  1878,  who  was  succeeded  in  April, 
1881,  by  Rev.  E.  C.  Bass,  wdio  •  served  three  years; 

Rev.  followed  from  April,  1884,  to  April,  J 886, 

when  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  Madison  A.  Richards, 
commenced  his  labors.  The  church  is  in  "a  nourish- 
ing condition,  and  the  Sabbath-school  contains  about 
two  hundred  scholars.  Rev.  D.  C.  Knowles  has  been 
for  several  years  principal  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Conference  Seminary  at  Tilton,  N.  H.,  and  Rev. 
Daniel  Stevenson  is  principal  of  a  seminary  at 
Augusta,  Kentucky. 

The  Gard<;n  Street  MethodUt  Episcopal  Church  was 


organized  in  1853  by  young  men  and  women  residing 
in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town.  Meetings  were  at 
first  held  in  a  school-house  and  then  in  Pantheon 
Hall,  but  in  1S55  the  brick  church  at  the  corner  of 
Newbury  and  Garden  Streets  was  erected.  The 
members  were  few,  and  the  task  they  had  undertaken 
was  a  difficult  one  to  complete,  and  no  doubt  ultimate 
success  depended  largely  on  the  efforts  of  George  P. 
Wilson,  then  a  layman,  a  man  of  indefatigable  en- 
ergy, who  was  f'  r  many  years  the  beloved  and  de- 
voted city  missionary.  The  first  settled  minister 
was  Rev.  Albert  C.  Mansur,  1853.  Since  that  the 
church  has  been  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev. 
John  McLaughlin,  1854  and  '55;  Rev.  Calvin  Hol- 
man, 1856  and  '57;  Rev.  Warren  F.  Evans,  1858; 
Rev.  Henry  H.  Hartwell,  1859  and  '60;  Rev.  Cad  ford 
M.  Dinsmore,  1861;  Rev.  Albert  C.  Mansur,  1862; 
Rev.  Andrew  J.  Church,  1303  and  '04;  Rev.  A.  P. 
Hatch,  1805;  Rev.  Charles  U.  Dunning  in  1800,  '07 
and  '08  (who,  after  an  absence  of  three  years,  returned 
to  La  wrence  and  succeeded  Mr.  Wilson  as  city  mis- 
sionary, resigning  that  service  on  his  appointment  as 
one  of  the  presiding  elders  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Annual  Conference);  Rev.  Truman  Carter,  1809  and 
'70 ;  Rev.  Lewis  P.  Cushman,  1871-73;  Rev.  George 
W.  Norris,  1874-75,  and  again  1880-82  ;  Rev.  William 
E.Bennett,  1870;  Rev.  A.  E.  Drew,  1877-79;  Rev. 
Charles  Pa.rkb.urst,  1883-85  ;  Rev.  J  esse  M.  Durrell, 
1880-87. 

Fikst  Baptist  Society. — The  First  Baptist  So- 
ciety was  formed  in  1817.  Their  first  temporary 
house  of  worship  was  a. small  building  in  the  rear  of 
the  present  one  on  Haverhill  Street,  and  was  occupied 
the  first  time  in  April,  1847,  although  meetings  had 
been  previously  held  at  private  houses  and  in  an  old 
school  building  near  the  present  First  Methodist 
Church.  In  November  following  the  building  was 
enlarged  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of 
members.  The  increase  of  numbers  was  so  great  that 
it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  build  a  larger  and 
more  permanent  building.  Consequently,  in  1849, 
the  construction  of  the  present  edifice  on  Haverhill 
Street  was  commenced;  and  so  far  completed  that  ser- 
vices were  held  in  the  basement  in  January,  1850. 
The  first  pastor  of  this  church  and  society  was  Rev. 
John  G.  Richardson,  who  remained  with  them  till 
1853;  he  was  succeeded  in  December  by  Rev.  Arte- 
mas  W.  Sawyer.  In  1850  Rev.  Frank  Remington  fol- 
lowed, resigning  in  1859,  and  subsequently  was  in- 
stalled over  the  Second  Baptist  Church.  For  several 
months  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev.  J.  Sella  Mar- 
tin, formerly  a  slave.  Rev.  Henry  F.  Lane  was  the 
next  pastor,  who  remained  but  a  short  time,  leaving 
in  1862  to  accept  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Forty-first 
Massachusetts  Regiment.  Rev.  George  Knox  was  next 
installed,  but  the  same  year  became  chaplain  of  the 
Twenty-ninth  Maine  Regiment.  He  was  killed  in 
Washington  by  being  thrown  from  his  horse.  In 
September,  1865,  Rev.  George  W.  Bosworth,  D.D.,  be- 
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came  the  pastor.    Dr.  Bos  worth  remained  three  and 
a  half  years;  removed  to  Haverhill. 

Rev.  John  B.  Gough  Pidge  was  ordained  in  Sep- 
tember, 1S00.  After  laboring  with  marked  ability 
and  popularity  for  about  ten  years,  he  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  Philadelphia,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Richard  Montague,  now  of  the  Central  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  was  followed 
by  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  0.  C.  S.  Wallace. 

Frije  Baptist  Society. — This  was  one  of  the 
earlv  societies  formed  in  Lawrence.  A  small  number 
held  a  meeting  in  the  first  boarding-bouse  erected  by 
the  Essex  Company,  on  Broadway,  in  the  fall  of  1S40, 
at  which  meeting  Rev.  Silas  Curtis  conducted  relig- 
ious service.  In  January,  1847,  twelve  persons  were 
duly  organized  as  the  Free- Will  Baptist  Church  of 
Lawrence,  with  Rev.  Jairus  E.  Davis  as  pastor.  Their 
services  were  conducted  in  public  halls  and  private 
houses,  until«a  small  plain  building  was  erected  at  the 
corner  of  Haverhill  and  White  Streets,  on  land  given 
them  by  the  Essex  Company.  Money  was  not  abun- 
dant among  the  members  of  this  society,  and  for 
many  years  they  had  a  hard  and  patient  struggle 
against  adverse  circumstances,  sustained  only  by 
Christian  faith  and  determined  perseverance.  It  was 
not  till  1357  that  their  new  church  of  brick,  at  the 
corner  of  Common  and  Pemberton  Streets,  was  dedi- 
cated. During  the  ministry  of  the  first  pastor,  who 
remained  with  them  three  years,  sixty-four  members 
were  added  to  the  church.  October  1,  1840,  Rev. 
Jonathan  Woodman,  sometimes  known  as  "  Father 
Woodman,"  a  prominent  and  influential  man  in  that 
denomination,  became  pastor,  remaining  three  years, 
during  which  time  the  church  had  an  accession  of 
sixty-six  members.  The  succeeding  pastors  were 
Rev.  O.  1'.  Ramsey,  two  and  a  half  years  ;  addition 
to  the  church  during  his  time,  sixty-seven  ;  Rev.  A. 
D.  Williams,  remained  two  and  a  half  years,  from  the 
spring  of  1855,  and  during  this  time  one  hundred  and 
eighty  members  were  added  to  the  membership.  Mr. 
Williams  resigned  in  consequence  of  failing  health, 
and  Rev.  E.  M.  Tappan  succeeded  him  in  1857,  and 
died  in  service,  December  12,  1800.  In  .May,  18(51,  I 
Rev.  J.  Buruhaui  Davis  became  pastor,  and  closed  his 
connection  witli  the  church  January  1,  I860, one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  members  having  been  added  to 
toe  church  during  his  ministry.  The  next  pastor  was 
Rev.  E.  G.  Chaddock. 

Other  pastors  of  this  church  have  been  Rev.  John 
A.  Lowell  and  Rev.  Alphonso  L.  Houghton. 
Tin:  Paekeb  Street  Methodist  Church  is  lo- 

lated  in  South  Lawrence.  This  has  grown  gradually 
from  a  Sunday-school  or  Bible-class  formed  in  I860, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Rev.  D.  C.  Kuowles, 
of  the  First  Methodist  Church.  The  class  commenced 
with  five  members,  but  as  the  number  increased  a 
society  was  organized  September  1G,  1870,  and  on  the 
20th  a  small  lot  was  purchased  on  Blanchard  Street," 
and  a  building  twenty-two  by  forty  feet  was  erected — 


Rev.  Messrs.  Tilton,  of  Derry  ;  Keyes,  of  Woburn  ;  and 
Sargent,  of  Maiden,  supplying  the  desk.  The  first  pntt* 
tor  was  Rev.  W.  J.  Parkinson,  1873.  duly  9th  of  that 
year  the  corner-stone  of  the  church  on  Parker  Street 
was  laid.  Rev.  Mark  Trafton  and  Rev.  D.  C.  Knowle* 
delivered  addresses  on  the  occasion.  Succeeding 
pastors  of  the  church  were  Rev.  Garrett  Beekman, 
Rev.  Allen  J.  Hall,  Rev.  Converse  L.  McCurdy,  Rev. 

J.  T.  Abbott,  Rev.  W.  A.  Braman.Rev.  Hamblc- 

ton,  one  year,  Rev.  C.  M.  Melden,  three  years,  fol- 
lowed in  1887  by  Rev.  Lewis  P.  Cushman. 

Fiest  Unitarian  Church. — This  church  was  or- 
ganized August  30,  1S47.  They  met  at  first  in  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall,  but  soon  erected  a  small  chapel,  in 
which  services  were  held  till  May,  1800,  when  the 
present  church  building  was  dedicated.  This  build- 
ing had  originally  a  tall  and  graceful  spire,  but  in  the 
lire  of  1S59  it  was  set  on  tire  by  sparks  carried  across 
the  Common  from  the  fire  which  consumed  the  United 
States  Hotel  and  court-house,  and  damaged  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  was  taken  down  and  the  tower  fin- 
ished in  its  present  form. 

The  first  pastor  of  this  church  was  Rev.  Henry  F. 
Harrington,  the  present  superintendent  of  schools  in 
New  Bedford.  Mr.  Harrington  remained  seven  years 
devoted  not  only  to  his  pastoral  duties  to  the  church 
but  active  in  the  early  history  of  the  schools  of  the 
city  and  in  philanthropic  service  among  the  poor. 
He  resigned  in  1854.  Rev.  William  L.  Jenkins  was 
pastor  from  1855  to  1805;  then  Rev.  James  II.  Wig- 
gin,  who,  after  one  year  of  service,  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  James  B.  Moore,  a  gentleman  of  much  forensic 
ability,  who  remained  for  several  years  until  his  de- 
cease, from  disease  contracted  in  the  military  service. 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Hayden  was  settled  here  from  1873 
to  1870.  Rev.  Edmund  I!.  Sanborn  was  the  next 
pastor,  and  a  Iter  his  resignation  the  pulpit  was  sup- 
plied from  time  to  time  until  the  present  year,  when, 
on  its  fortieth  anniversary,  Rev.  Edwin  O.  Abbott 
was  installed. 

The  Pihst  Universalis r  Society  (now  known  as 

the  t  Ihltl'ch  of  the  (  lood  Shepherd  )  Was  formed  Novem- 
ber 15,  1 8  IS.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  active  in  its  for- 
mation were  George  Littlefield,  Sullivan  Symonds, 
William  D.  Joplin,  Heaton  Bailey  and  Fairfield 
White.  Meetings  were  held  for  public  worship  for 
four  or  five  years  in  various  halls,  until  1S53,  when' 
services  were  held  in  the  vestry  of  the.  new  church 
which  was  erected  on  Haverhill  Street  and  dedicated 
June  30th  of  that  year.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev. 
Geoi'ge  II.  Clark,  of  Lockport,  X.  Y..  who  died  in 
Lawrence,  December,  1851.  The  succeeding  pastors 
were  Rev.  J.  R.Johnson,  1852-55;  Rev. .).  J.Brayton, 
1855-58  ;  Rev.  Martin  J.  Steere,  1S58-60  ;  Rev.  George 
S.  Weaver,  1861-73;  Rev.  George  W.  Perry,  1873-77; 
Rev.  A.  E.  White,  1877-80;  followed  by  the  present 
pastor,  Rev.  W .  E.  Gibbs.  The  church  building  was 
remodeled  in  1800  and  dedicated  1807- 

The  South   Coxgheuationai,  CnuitCH. — This 
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church  originated  from  a  Sunday-school  convened  in 
a  school-house  on  Andovcr  Street,  by  M.  0.  Andrews 
and  J.  B.  Fairfield,  in  1852.  The  school  w  as  con- 
tinued by  its  founders  till  1857.  At  that  time 
George  A.  Fuller  became  interested  in  it,  and  it  was 
removed  to  the  engine-house  and  Boston  and  Maine 
passenger  station  until  friends,  prominent  among 
whom  were  Mr.  Fuller,  Deacon  Benjamin  Coolridge 
and  others,  erected  a  small  chapel  in  1859,  en- 
'larged  1801.  In  ISO!)  the  present  building  was 
erected  and  dedicated,  the  ceremony  occurring  on 
Christmas  day.  Regular  services  were  held  in  Oc- 
tober, 1S05,  and  the  pulpit  was  supplied  for  three 
years  by  Professor  E.  A.  Park,  of  Andover.  This 
church  was  organized  May  IS,  1863,  but  thus  far  there 
was  no  settled  minister.  Rev.  James  G.  Dougherty 
supplied  the  pulpit  one  year,  October,  1869,  to  March, 
1*70,  and  Rev.  L.  Z.  Ferris  two  years. 

January  30,  1S73,  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  Clark 
Carter,  was  installed.  The  church  comprises  about 
one  hundred  members,  and  the  Sunday-School  one 
hundred  and  forty-five. 

Presbyterian  Church. — In  June,  1854,  Rev.  A. 
McWilliams,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Boston,  organized 
a  church  in  Lawrence  of  forty-seven  members.  Ser- 
vices were  held  at  first  in  a  school-house,  but  in  1850 
a  church  was  built  on  Oak  Street,  and  Mr.  McWil- 
liams continued  with  the  church  till  1857.  The 
general  depression  of  business  at  that  time  and  the 
stoppage  of  mills,  weakened  the  congregation,  and 
for  a  time  the  church  was  left  without  a  pastor.  In 

1859  Rev.  James  Dinsmore  was  installed,  and  re- 
mained till  1802.  Meetings  was  suspended  and  the 
building  was  rented  to  the  city  for  a  school-house.  In 
18''«7  the  building  was  re-dedicated,  and  Rev.  John 
Hogg  became  the  pastor,  remaining  eight  years,  and 
during  his  ministry  the  present  church  building  on 
Concord  Street  was  built.  Rev.  John  A.  Burns  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  he  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  pastor,  Rev.  Robert  A.  MeAyeal,  D.D.,  from 
Ohio. 

St.  John's  Episcopal  CiiUHCH. — The  first  meet- 
ings of  this  church  were  held  in  Essex  Kngine-1  louse, 
on  Morton  Street,  while  building  a  church  on  land 
adjoining.  The  building  was  first  opened  for  service 
in  May,  1800,  and  was  capable  of  holding  (our  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons;  three  years  later  it  was  re- 
moved to  Bradford  Street.  The  rectors  have  succes- 
sively been  Rev.  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  Rev.  James  H.  Lee, 
Rev.  Charles  C.  Harris,  Rev.  Belno  A.  Brown,  Rev. 
William  G.  Wells. 

The  Second  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in 

1 860  by  sixty-seven  members  from  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  a  natural  outgrowth  from  the  parent  stock. 
Their  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Frank  Remington,  who  had 
been  previously  settled  over  the  original  church. 
Services  were  held  for  a  time  in  the  City  Hall,  then 
in  the  wooden  building  erected  by  the  "  Christian  " 
Society,  on  Common  Street,  west  of  Lawrence,  which 


the  society  purchased  in  1801.  This  was  removed 
and  enlarged  in  1865,  rebuilt  and  further  enlarged 
1S74,  and  is  on  the  south  side  of  Common  Street,  a 
little  cast  of  Lawrence  Street.  The  pastors  of  this 
church  have  been,  in  succession,  Rev.  Cyrus  F.  Tol- 
man,  Rev.  Henry  A.  Cooke  (1805,  afterward  settled 
in  Boston),  Rev.  L.  L.  Wood  (1870,  since  pastor  of  a 
Boston  church),  Rev.  George  W.  Gile  (who,  after  a 
pastorate  of  over  six  years,  was  called  to  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Pittsfield),  Rev.  R.  B.  Moody  (from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1880,  who  remained  nearly  four  years),  and  the 
present  pastor,  Rev.  Frederick  M.  Gardner  (settled  in 
April,  1884).  D.  Frank  Robinson  was  superinten- 
dent of  the  Sunday-school  lor  twenty-four  years,  suc- 
ceeded in  1887  by  Deacon  S.  F.  Shell. 

The  Riverside  Congregational  Church  was 
organized  March  9,  1878.  This  chinch  lias  grown 
from  a  Mission  Sunday-school,  established  in  April, 
1802,  with  thirty-eight  scholars.  In  June,  1S75,  a 
church  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Union 
Evangelical  Church,  and  recognized  by  a  council 
representing  Congregational,  Methodist  and  Presby- 
terian Churches.  This  church  continued  as  a  Union 
Evangelical  body  for  nearly  three  years,  the  church 
ami  mission-school  being  independent  of  each  other 
in  organization  and  government.  In  February,  1878, 
at  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  the  members 
voted  that  the  church  should  take  charge  of  the  Sun- 
day-school, and  that  it  should  become  Congregational, 
and  in  March,  1878,  it  was  formally  recognized  as  the 
Riverside  Congregational.  The  acting  pastors  of  the 
Union  Church  were  Mr.  F.  11.  Foster,  J.  II.  Fowde 
and  C.  A.  Dickenson,  ami  of  the  Congregational, 
Mr.  F.  S.  Adams,  D.  II.  Colcord,  William  E.  Wolcott, 
Bodavell  Stueet  Methodist  .Church. — After 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union  Evangelical  Church  the 
Methodists,  who  had  formed  a  part  of  that  body,  with 
others  increasing  their  number,  formed,  in  1S80,  this 
new  church.  This  was  formed  mainly  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Mr.  Seth  F.  Dawson,  who  had  been 
previously  a  superintendent  of  the  mission-school 
and  of  the  Union  Church.  Present  pastor,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam C.  P.artlett, 

A  little  prior  to  1872  the  German  population  who 
had  found  their  home  in  Lawrence  had  increased  so 
much  that  it  was  thought  desirable  to  have  a  church 
of  their  own,  in  which  services  could  be  held  in  their 
own  language,  and  a  school  for  teaching  the  children 
in  the  elementary  branches;  and  to  this  end  the 
German  Catholics,  as  well  as  Protestants,  had  plan- 
ned a  building  for  this  purpose;  but,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  the  plan  of  union  of  two  conflicting 
beliefs  did  not  succeed.  In  May,  1872,  a  meeting  of 
German  Protestants  was  held  in  what  was  then  the 
Free  Evening  School  Room,  in  the  City  Hall,  and  at 
the  meeting  a  resolution  was  adopted  establishing  a 
church  and  school.  Mr.  F.  M.  Victor  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  society,  Mr.  Herman  Bruckmann  sec- 
retary, and  Mr.  William  Wiesner  treasurer.  The 
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Eliot  Chapel  was  rented,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Schwartz, 
of  Boston,  preached,  June  23,  1S72,  for  the  first  time 
to  a  Lawrence  audience  in  German.  A  preacher  was 
engaged  and  held  services  every  second  Sabbath,  and 
taught  the  school  twice  a  week  till  the  close  of  the 
year. 

June  5,  1S73,  the  society  was  incorporated  as  a 
German  Church  and  School  Society.  The  society 
met  at  lirst  in  Scott  &  Vietor'a  Hall,  and  services 
were  conducted  by  Rev.  M.  Schwartz,  of  Boston, 
monthly,  till  May,  1874,  when  services  were  discon- 
tinued for  wanC  of  a  suitable  building.  In  August 
following  a  lot  was  purchased  on  East  Haverhill 
Street,  a  church  building  erected,  which  was  dedica- 
ted December  12,  1875.  Here  regular  Sunday  ser- 
vices was  conducted  by  Mr.  Victor  till  April,  1876, 
when  the  Methodist  Conference  designated  Rev.  F. 

F.  Hoppmann  as  pastor,  who  remained  till  April,  1878, 
when  a  meeting  was  held  by  the  society,  and  it  was 
voted  thereafter  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  min- 
ister sent  by  the  Methodist  Conference. 

November,  1S78,  Rev.  A.  Herman  Hager,  of  Chi- 
cago, was  invited  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  church, 
and  he  was  installed  January,  1879.  The  church 
building  was  enlarged  in  the  summer  of  1881,  and  re- 
opened for  worship  December  4th. 

Mr.  Hager  resigned  June  loth  (became  pastorof  Nor- 
folk Street  Church,  New  York  City),  and  died  in  New 
York  City,  October  21, 1884,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Ferdinand  0.  Zcsch,  of  Uarlstadt,  N.  J.,  who  was  in- 
stalled October  24,1883;  the  intermediate  time  the 
pulpit  being  supplied  by  a  gentleman  from  the  The- 
ological School  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  and  Rev.  Fred. 
Erhardt,  of  Manchester.  Mr.  Zcsch  resigned  in  Au- 
gust, 1885,  to  take  charge  of  a  German  Reformed 
Church  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  present  pastor,  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Saure.  Num- 
ber of  Sunday-school  scholars,  one  hundred  and 
eighty. 

German*  Methodists. — The  Methodists,  who  up 
to  this  time  had  associated  with  the  other  Protestants  in 
the  Kirchonverein,  formed  a  separate  congregation,  and 
services  were  held  with  Mr.  John  Lutz  as  preacher, 
the  society  numbering  eighteen  members  at  the  end 
of  nine  months.  Mr.  August  Wallon  (student) 
preached  two  years,  and  the  third  was  settled  as  pas- 
tor, and  the  society  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
church  on  Vine  Street.  The  building  was  dedicated 
December  11,  1881,  and  at  this  date  there  were  sixty- 
eight  members.    .Mr.  Wallon  was  followed  by  Rev. 

G.  Hauler,  two  years;  Rev.  Aldin  Wolff,  two  years  ; 
Rev.  Philip  Stahl,  the  present  pastor,  who  commenced 
his  service  in  April,  188G.  The  church  has  now  one 
hundred  members. 

St.  Thomas  (Episcopal)  Chukch  is  located  in 
Mcthuen,  though  its  members  are  mainly  from  Law- 
rence.   Their  lirst  pastor  was  Rev.  Bclno  A.  Brown. 

There  are  also  in  Lawrence  several  smaller  socie- 
ti  ea. 


The    United    Congregational   Church  organized 
1877,  Rev.  John  T.  Whalley. 

The  Primitive  Methodist,  the  Olive  Baptist,  the  Sec- 
ond Advent,  a  small  Swedenborgian  Society  and  a 
Society  of  "  Friends." 

Roman  Catholics. — In  1846  Rev.  Charles  D. 
French  came  to  Lawrence,  conducting  his  religious 
services  in  private  houses  at  first,  but  very  soon  after 
in  a  small  wooden  church  building,  thought  to  be 
sufficiently  large  for  the  purpose,  but  which,  in  1848, 
would  hardly  contain  halt' of  those  who  sought  en- 
trance. From  a  valuable  work,  entitled  "Catholicity 
in  Lawrence,"  written  by  Miss  Katharine  A.  O'Kcef'e, 
and  published  1882,  the  information  which  follows  i3 
compiled.  Father  French  was  the  son  of  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  in  the  county  of  Gahvay,  Ireland;  shortly 
after  his  father's  death  he  came  to  this  country,  early 
in  the  present  century,  and  after  laboring  more  than 
forty  years  in  organizing  congregations  and  building 
churches,  in  various  places,  came  to  Lawrence  in 
1S4G.  He  died  in  1851,  having,  during  his  short  resi- 
dence, established  the  First  Church  and  organized  a 
school,  the  church  being  known  as  the  "Church  of 
the  Immaculate  Concept  ion."' 

Father  French  was  succeeded  in  the  ministry  by 
Rev.  James  11.  D.  Taaffe,  born  about  1S00,  in  the 
county  of  Mayo,  Ireland.  When  ten  years  of  age  he 
went  with  an  uncle,  who  was  an  officer  of  high  rank 
in  the  British  Army,  to  India,  where  he  remained  .sev- 
eral years.  Before  his  return  to  Ireland  he  entered 
upon,  a  collegiate  course  of  study  at  Mauritius,  in  the 
Isle  of  France.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  again 
took  up  his  studies  in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Carlow. 
Here  he  remained  a  short  time,  when  he  went  to 
Tuam,  and  was  ordained  a  Dominican  friar;  was 
superior  of  a  monastery  in  that  neighborhood  eight 
years,  came  to  America  in  1849,  and  in  October, 
1850,  to  Lawrence. 

During  Father  Taaffe's  ministry  the  wooden  church 
building  gave  place  to  the  large  brick  church  of  the 
same  name.  He  also  built  the  "  Protectory  of  Mary 
Immaculate,"  an  orphan  asylum  and  home  for  inva- 
lids, being  aided  in  this  latter  work  by  the  "Catholic 
Friends'  Society,"  a  society  organized  by  him  in  185G. 
This  asylum  was  completed  and  dedicated  February 
9,  18G8,  and  on  its  completion  it  was  placed  under 
the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  or  "The  Grey 
Nuns." 

On  the  29th  of  March  following,  Father  Taaffe 
closed  his  earnest  life  after  a  service  here  of  eighteen 
years. 

Some  time  before  the  death  of  Father  French,  and 
two  years  before  the  arrival  of  Father  Taaffe,  the 
Catholic  population  had  so  far  increased  that  another 
priest  was  needed,  and  in  1848  the.  want  was  supplied 
by  the  advent  of  Rev.  James  O'Donnell.  Father 
O'Donnell  was  born  in  Cashel,  Tipperary  County, 
Ireland,  April  13,  1806,  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  New  York,  1837,  was  soon  after  stationed  at 
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St.  Augustine's  Church,  Philadelphia,  which  was 
burned  by  a  fanatical  mob  in  18-14,  and  Father 
O'Donnell  was  obliged  to  llee  for  his  life.  He  went, 
for  a  time,  to  Europe,  visited  France  and  Italy,  re- 
turned, after  a  short  absence,  to  America,  and  was  lo- 
cated tn  Lawrence. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  January,  1S49,  services  were 
held  iu  a  wooden  building  (unfinished),  which  gave 
place  later  to  the  old  St.  Mary's  Church,  a  stone 
structure  on  Haverhill  Street,  commenced  in  1851 
and  finished  in  1853;  this  building  was  subsequently 
enlarged  sufficiently  to  contain  one  thousand  more 
persons,  and  was  dedicated  January  10,  1861. 

Father  O'Donnell  was  a  very  active  and  zealous 
man  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  his  church,  es- 
tablishing schools  for  the  education  of  the  children, 
and  encouraging  associations  lor  intellectual  improve- 
ment. The  Catholic  Literary  and  Benevolent  Society 
was  formed  in  August,  1853,  with  the  following  offi- 
cers: President,  John  Ryan;  Vice-President,  J.  T. 
Tancred  ;  Treasurer,  John  Kiley,  Sr.;  Secretary,  Pat- 
rick Foster;  Librarian,  Dan']  C.  O'Sullivau.  • 

A  second  society  of  similar  nature  was  formed  in 
1858,  the  St.  Mary's  Young  Men's  Society.  The  first 
year's  officers  of  this  society  were  John  Hayes.  Presi- 
dent; Patrick  Goodwin,  Vice-President;  James  T. 
O'Sullivan,  Secretary;  Michael  O'Callaghan,  Treas- 
urer ;  James  Kiley,  Librarian.  To  this  society  Father 
O'Donnell  made  a  donation  of  one  hundred  volumes, 
— the  nucleus  of  what  became  a  fine  library. 

The  societies  continued  for  several  years. 

Father  O'Donnell  also  introduced  the  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  in  August,  1850,  who,  in  September  fol- 
lowing, opened  their  school  for  girls  (yet  in  existence), 
where,  independently  of  religious  teaching,  they 
have,  no  doubt,  in  a  quiet,  unostentatious  manner, 
exerted  a  favorable  influence  over  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  girls  committed  to  their  charge  and  in 
charitable  work  among  the  needy  and  unfortunate. 

But  it  was  not  alone  in  his  religious  works  that 
Father  O'Donnell  was  conspicuous  ;  he  was  a  public- 
spirited  citizen  and  an  excellent  man  of  business, 
interested  in  whatever  pertained  to  the  welfare  and 
good  order  of  the  city,  of  a  benevolent  disposition 
and  ever  ready  to  help  the  deserving  poor;  he  had 
no  sympathy  for  the  drunken  and  lazy.  He  was  a 
liberal  friend  to  the  Lawrence  City  Mission,  contrib- 
uting to  its  relief  fund  and  aiding  its  investigations 
in  behalf  of  the  poor;  especially  was  this  the  case  in 
the  winter  of  1857,  when  the  mills  were  idle  and 
thousands  of  people  were  unemployed.  At  this  time 
Father  O'Donnell  and  Father  Taaffe  were  both  earn- 
estly engaged  in  collecting  funds  and  personally  dis- 
bursing the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  at  this  time  also 
the  former  rendered  very  valuable  service  in  stopping 
a  senseless  run  upon  one  of  the  city  savings  banks. 

Father  O'Donnell  died  April  7,  1861,  aged  fifty- 
five,  much  lamented,  not  only  by  his  own  people, -but 
by  those  of  all  denominations,  and  bearing  with  him 


to  his  long  home  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  en- 
tire community.  The  successor  of  Father  O'Donnell 
was  Rev.  Ambrose  Mullen,  who  remained  four  years, 
assisted,  at  different  times,  by  his  brother,  Rev.  Edward 
Mullen,  and  Fathers  Gallagher  and  Daley.  He  left 
in  1865  to  assume  the  presidency  of  Villanova  Col- 
lege, near  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  till  1SG9, 
when  failing  health  compelled  his  retirement  from 
its  active  duties,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year,  on 
the  death  of  Father  Gallagher,  he  was  sent  to  St. 
Augustine's  Church  in  Andover,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.    He  died  July  7,  187G. 

Father  Mullen  was  succeeded  at  >St.  Mary's  by 
Rev.  Louis  M.  Edge,  assisted  by  Fathers  William 
Hartnett,  John  P.  Gilmore  and  M.  F.  Gallagher. 

Under  his  administration  the  coiner-stone  of  the 
new  St.  Mary's  Church  was  laid  and  the  building, 
which  is  an  ornament  to  the  city,  and  one  of  the  fin- 
est buildings  in  the  country,  was  partially  completed. 
Father  Edge  was  born  in  1825,  came  to  America  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  and,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  joined 
the  Franciscans  at  Loretto,  Pa.,  and  was  five  years 
professor  in  the  Catholic.  College  there;  went  thence 
to  Philadelphia  and  entered  the  order  of  St.  Augus- 
tine and  spent  two  years  at  Villanova  College  in  the 
study  of  theology  and  qualifying  himself  for  the 
priesthood.  Being  particularly  fond  of  mathematics, 
he  was  retained  at  Villanova  as  professor  of  mathe- 
matics for  six  years,  and  then  went  to  Mechanicsville 
and  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y.,  at  which  latter  place  he  built 
fine  church,  coming  to  Lawrence  in  1S65.  He  was 
interested  in  the  cause  of  general  education,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  decease  was  a  member  of  the  school 
committee  of  Lawrence.  He  went  to  Philadelphia  to 
make  arrangements  for  raising  the  cross  on  St.  Mary's 
on  the  following  July  4th,  and  there  was  thrown  from 
his  carriage,  receiving  injuries  which  resulted  in  his 
death  February  24,  1870. 

Very  Rev.  Father  Galberry,  superior  of  the  Augus- 
tinian  Order,  and  later  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Hart- 
ford, was  the  successor  of  Father  Edge ;  and  under 
him  the  chin  ch  (St.  Mary's)  was  completed,  and  dedi- 
cated September  3,  1871.  The  length  of  the  building 
is  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  ;  width,  eighty  feet,  ex- 
cept at  the  transept,  where  it  is  one  hundred  and  two 
feet.  The  steeple  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  high  and  the  top  of  the  cross  is  two  hundred  and 
thirty-live  feet  from  the  ground,  which  makes  the 
building  fifteen  feet  higher  than  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment. It  is  in  Gothic  style  and  built  of  light  granite 
from  Westford  (Mass.),  Salem  (N.  11.)  and  Hallowell 
(Me.),  and  is  capable  of  seating  over  three  thousand 
persons. 

On  the  departure  of  Father  Galberry  Rev.  John  P. 
Gilmore  become  pastor,  during  whose  administration 
a  fine  chime  of  sixteen  bells  (from  the  foundry  of 
William  Blake  &  Co.)  was  placed  in  the  tower  and 
consecrated  with  imposing  ceremonies  on  Sun- 
day, December  13th.     The  co^t  of  the  chime  was 
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ten  thousand  dollars— three  thousand  of  the  amount 
having  been  bequeathed  by  the  will  of  the  late  Hugh 
Rafferty  and  the  remainder  raised  by  contributions 
from  the  members  of  the  church. 

Returning  to  the  first  church,  the  successors  of 
Father  Taaffe  in  this  church  were  Rev.  M.  J.  L.  Do- 
herty  and  C.  T.  McGrath,  the  former  of  whom  re- 
moved to  Millbury  in  1859  and  Rev.  William  Orr 
took  his  place.  Father  McGrath  removed  to  Somer- 
ville  in  1SG9  and  his  successor  was  Rev.  Father 
McShane.  During  Fattier  Orr's  pastorate  St.  Pat- 
rick's Church,  in  South  Lawrence,  was  built  and  ded- 
icated March  17,  1S70,  and  St.  Lawrence's  Church, 
at  the  corner  of  Union  and  Essex  Streets;  this 
church  was  dedicated  by  Archbishop  Williams  in 
July,  1873. 

The  French  Catholics  began  agitating  the  subject 
of  gathering  a  church  in  1871,  holding  meetings  at 
first  in  Essex  Hall  and  soon  after  in  a  small  building 
purchasedaon  Lowell  Street.  They  commenced  build- 
ing the  present  church  on  Haverhill  Street  in  1S72-73, 
but  it  was  delayed  until  1S75,  when,  under  the  pas- 
torate of  Rev.  Oliver  Boucher,  it  was  sufficiently  com- 
pleted to  be  used  for  divine  service,  and  received  the 
name  of  St.  Anne's. 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  admit  of  sketches 
of  the  many  able  and  earnest  clergymen  who 
have  been  active  in  the  different  churches.  A  full 
record  may  be  found  in  Miss  O'Keefe's  work,  above 
referred  to:  The  various  Catholic  Churches  in  1875 
were  committed  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  to  the 
spiritual  care  and  direction  of  the  Augustinian  Order, 
and  Rev.  D.  D.  Regan,  who  had  been  stationed  at  St. 
Mary's  since  his  ordination  in  1874,  became  pastor  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  Church,  succeeded  in 
1877 by  Rev.  John  II.  Devir. 

The  present  head  of  the  Augustinian  Order  here  is 
Rev.  .lames  T.  O'Reilly. 

Lawbence  ix  the  Great  Rebellion. — From  a 
Lawrence  newspaper,  published  in  the  early  days  of 
Lawrence,  1846,  is  the  following  extract :  "If  the  enor-  j 
mity  of  a  man's  sin  is  just  cause  for  an  equal  enor- 
mity of  punishment,  the  monster  who,  for  the  pay  of 
a  common  soldier,  will  consent  to  turn  '  human 
butcher '  deserves  the  punishment  in  its  fullest  and 
broadest  extent." 

This  sentiment  did  not,  however,  seem  to  be  very 
deeply  seated  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  for  no 
sooner  had  the  echoes  of  the  first  guns  fired  upon 
Fort  Sumter  reached  their  ears,  than  Lawrence  was 
ready  to  respond.  The  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment, of  which  two  companies  belonged  in  Lawrence, 
was  at  this  time  commanded  by  Col.  Edward  F "Jones, 
of  Pepperell;  the  lieutenant-colonel  was  Walter  G. 
Sliattuek,  of  Grotoh,  who  resigned  because  of  age 
and  infirmity;  and  the  major  was  Benjamin  F.  Wat- 
son, then  of  Lawrence,  now  of  New  York  City. 
Major  Watson  was  elected  lieutenant-colonel  on  the  ] 
17th  May,  1861,  and  was  promoted  to  the  command  1 


of  the  regiment,  and  held  that  position  till  the  clu.-c 
of  the  campaign,  Capt.  Josiah  A.  Sawtelle,  of  LowcHj 
being  elected  major. 

The  President's  first  call  for  troops  to  defend  Wash* 
ington  was  issued  on  the  15th  of  April,  1861,  reached 
Boston  on  the  ICth,  and  the  entire  regiment, scattered 
through  the  towns  of  Stoneham,  Lawrence,  Lowell, 
Acton,  Groton,  Worcester  and  adjoining  towns,  re- 
ported in  Boston  on  the  17th,  the  larger  portion  of 
the  regiment  having  arrived  there  before  sunset  of 
the  16th;  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  morning  of 
the  lSth,  at  Philadelphia  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day;  on  the  19th   made  their  memorable  passage 
through  Baltimore,  having  lost  four  killed  and  thirty- 
six  wounded  ;  but  not  without  inflicting  a  heavy  loss 
upon  the  opposing  force;  and  arrived  in  Washington 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th.    Company  I,  of  Law- 
rence, was  under  the  command  of  Capt.  John  Picker- 
ing, and  Company  F,  under  Capt.  Benjamin  F.  Chad- 
bourne  and,  subsequently,  Capt.  Melvin  Beal. 

Of  the  four  killed  in  Baltimore,  Sumner  H.  Need- 
ham,  of.  Lawrence,  was,  according  to  Hanson's  "His- 
tory of  the  Sixth  Regiment,"  the  first  to  fall  mortally 
wounded.  He  was  born  in  Bethel,  Me.,  March  l', 
1828,  and  had  resided  in  Lawrence  about  twelve 
years,  was  corporal  in  Company  I,  having  been  a 
member  of  the  company  about  live  years.  His  body 
was  brought  to  Boston  on  the  2d  of  May,  and  con- 
veyed to  Lawrence  May  3d,  by  a  committee  of  the 
city  government,  and  placed  in  the  city  hall,  where 
funeral  service  was  held.  The  hall  was  appropriately 
draped,  and  every  inch  of  room  occupied.  On  the 
rostrum  were  the  clergy  of  the  city,  and  an  eloquent 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  pastor  of  the  deceased, 
Rev.  G.  S.  Weaver,  of  the  Universal  ist  Church — as- 
sisted by  Rev.  Caleb  E.  Fisher,  of  Lawrence  Street 
Congregational  Church  ;  Rev.  W.  L.  Jenkins,  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  ;  Rev.  Henry  F.  Lane,  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  ;  Rev.  M.  Dinstnore,  of  the  Garden 
Street  Methodist  Church;  Rev.  Daniel  Tenney,  of 
the  Central  Congregational  Church;  and  Rev. George 
Packard,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  devotional 
exercises. 

The  text  was  in  Hebrews  xi.  4:  "He  being  dead,  yet 
upeaketh." 

"  He  speaks  from  that  scene  of  conflict,  with  a  silent  yet  tciriblo  elo- 
quence, which  is  heard  all  over  our  great  country,  and  which  stirs  (lie 
moral  indignation  of  twenty  millions  of  freemen  at  home,  aud  ten  times 
that  number  abroad.  That  blow  that  broke  in  upon  hid  brain  struck 
upon  tlie  conscience  of  a  nation.  That  wound  has  a  tongue,  speaking 
with  a  trumpet  of  thunder  among  thu  Northern  hills  and  along  the 
western  prairies.  The  blood  spilt  from  it  is  the  seed  of  n  mighty  bar- 
vest  of  patriots,  who  wilt  pour  upon  rebels  the  indignation  of  their  out- 
raged souls.  His  shattered  form  calls  from  its  cofiiu  upon  an  outraged 
country,  to  arouse  in  its  might  and  crush  out  the  reckless  and  imperious 
spirit  of  treason  which  has  reared  itself  against  our  prosperous  land 
and  our  benignant  form  of  Government.  Yes,  being  ch  ad,  our  brother 
calls  upon  us,  his  neighbors  and  friends,  to  stand  up  in  our  patriotism 
and  manhood,  and  maintain  and  defend  the  honored'  that  country  for 
which  he  gave  his  life,  lie  calls  upon  our  State  to  prove  thai  her  Sons 
are  worthy  descendants  of  the  blood  of  Plymouth  Rock  and  Lexington  ; 
upon  our  country  to  prove  that  her  people  are  worthy  of  the  institutions 
under  which  they  live." 
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A  granite  monument  in  Bellevue  Cemetery  marks 
his  resting-place,  and  bears  the  following  inscription: 

"  By  the  City  Government  this  monument  is  erected,  to  endear  to 
posterity  the  memory  of  Sumner  H.  Neetllmm,  of  Co.  I,  Gtli  Itcgt. 
SI.  V.  M.,  who  fell  u  victim  to  the  passions  of  a  Secession  mob  din  ing  tile 
passage  of  the  HeginTent  through  the  Streets  of  Baltimore,  marching  to 
the  defence  of  the  Nation's  Capital  on  the  memorable  10th  of  April, 
A.D.  1SG1,  Aet.  S3.  A  loyal  north  ill  common  with  his  widow  and  an 
only  child,  mourn  his  loss. 

A.D.  1SG2." 

■On  the  base  of  the  monument  is  this  word 
"  Nekdiiaji." 

At  a  later  period  of  the  war  the  Sixth  Regiment 
was  again  among  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  for 
nine  months'  troops,  and  in  this  campaign  Lawrence 
furnished  one  company  (Company  I);  Company  F  was 
partially  recruited  (many  of  the  members  having  en- 
listed in  other  organizations  for  three  years),  and 
consolidated  with  Company  I,  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Augustine  L.  Hamilton. 

.Again,  between  the  expiration  of  service  of  the 
first  three  years'  regiments  and  the  organization  of 
new,  the  government  called  for  regiments  for  one 
hundred  days'  service.  A  third  time  the  Sixth  re- 
sponded, and  Lawrence  again  furnished  one  company 
(Company  K),  under  command  of  Capt.  Edgar  J. 
Sherman,  who  had  previously  served  in  the  nine 
months'  campaign. 

Prior,  however,  to  the  commencement  of  actual 
war,  when  General  Anderson,  in  consequence  of  the 
hostile  attitude  of  South  Carolina,  had  removed  his 
small  force  of  sixty  men  from  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort 
Sumter,  in  January,  1861,  Captain  Gustavus  V.  Fox 
who  had  been  an  oflicer  in  the  navy,  but  was  then 
resident  in  Lawrence,  originated  a  plan  for  carrying 
provisionsto  the  beleaguered  garrison  ;  this  was  rejected 
by  President  Buchanan,  renewed  and  carried  into  ef- 
fect by  President  Lincoln,  but  failed  of  accomplish- 
ment lor  reasons  too  well  known  to  be  related  here. 
Captain  Fox  gave  himself  thenceforward  to  the  cause 
of  the  Union  and  became  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  where,  by  his  energy  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge-of  naval  affairs,  he  rendered  most  valuable  ser- 
vice i<>  the  end  of  the  war. 

While  the  three  months'  troops  (the  Third,  Fourth, 
Filth,  Sixth  and  Eighth  Regiments,  Deven's  Rilies 
and  Cook's  Battery)  were  in  the  field,  it  became  appa- 
rent to  the  government  that  greater  effort  and  a  longer 
struggle  were  before  them,  and  on  the  3d  of  May 
1861,  a  call  for  troops  for  three  years'  service  was  is- 
sued. Under  this  call  Lawrence  had  representatives 
in  the  First,  Second,  Ninth,  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth,  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  Nine- 
teenth, Twentieth,  Twenty-second,  Twenty-fourth 
Twenty-sixth,  Twenty-eighth,  Thirtieth,  Thirty-sec- 
ond, Thirty-third,  Thirty-fifth,  Thirty-ninth,  Fortieth, 
Forty-first,  Fifty-sixth,  Fifty-seventh  and  Fifty-ninth 
Massachusetts  Infantry. 

Of  the  ten  men  enlisted  in  the  Second,  three  were 
killed  in  battle  or  died  in  service.    Of  the  forty  men 
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enlisted  in  the  Ninth,  five  were  killed  or  died  of 
wounds.  In  the  Tenth  Regiment  we  were  represented 
by  Lieutenant-colonel  Jefford  M.  Decker.  In  the 
Fourteenth  Regiment,  which  became  the  First  Heavy 
Artillery,  were  mine  than  three  hundred  from  Law- 
rence; ot  the*e  forty-seven  were  killed  or  died  in  the 
service.  In  the  Seventeenth  Lawrence  had  sixty  men, 
Company  I  being  largely  recruited  from  Lawrence, 
and  of  these  nine  did  not  return.  In  the  Twenty- 
sixth,  Companies  F  and  I  were  mainly  composed  of 
Lawrence  men  ;  the  loss  in  this  regiment  being  twenty-  • 
one.  To  the  Thirtieth  Regiment  Lawrence  furnished 
sixty-seven  men,  the  majority  of  Company  G;  of 
these  twenty-two  were  killed  or  died  in  service.  To 
the  Fortieth  Regiment  Lawrence  furnished  a  full  com- 
pany (C)  of  one  hundred  men,  of  whom  nineteen  were 
killed  or  died  in  service.  In  the  Forty-first,  which 
became  the  Third  Cavalry,  Company  B  was  largely 
composed  of  Lawrence  men,  ninety-live  in  all,  with  a 
loss  of  sixteen,  nine  of  whom  were  killed  in  action. 
In  the  Fortieth  New  York  (Mozart  Regiment),  one 
company  was  recruited  by  Captain  William  Sullivan, 
of  Lawrence.  This  regiment  suffered  severe  loss  and 
Captain  Sullivan  was  killed  at  Fredericksburg. 

In  the  nine  months'  troops  Lawrence  was  again  re- 
presented by  two  companies  in  the  Fourth  Massachu-i 
setts,  one  in  the  Forty-eighth,  and  a  few  in  the  Fif- 
tieth and  in  the  Sixtieth  Infantry,  one  hundred  days' 
service;  also  in  the  First,  Fourth,  Sixth,  Seventh, 
Ninth  and  Fifteenth  Light  Artillery,  in  the  Second 
and  Third  Heavy  Artillery,  three  years'  service;  in 
the  Fourth  Heavy  Artillery,  one  year's  service,  fifty" 
men;  in  the  First  Battalion  Heavy  Artillery,  three, 
years;  in  the  First  and  Second  Cavalry  ;  in  the  Fifth 
Cavalry  (colored)  by  one  representative  bearing  the 
honored  name  of  George  Washington  ;  anil  in  the 
First  Battalion  of  Frontier  Cavalry  attached  to  the 
Twenty-sixth  New  "York  Cavalry  for  service  on  the 
Northern  frontier.  Besides  these,  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  men  enlisted  in  the  regular  army  and  a 
considerable  number  in  the  navy,  and  some  in  other 
State  organizations,  supplying  to  the  Union  force 
twenty-four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  men,  or  two 
hundred  and  twenty-four  more  than  were  required  by 
all  demands  of  the  government. 

While  men  were  eager  and  earnest  to  do  their  duty 
to  their  country  the  ladies  were  no  less  patriotic. 
Meetings  were  immediately  formed  for  supplying  the 
wants  of  those  who  had  sprung  to  arms  at  the  shortest 
notice,  and  who  had  sacrificed  all  the  comforts  of 
peaceful  homes  for  the  uncertain  and  unaccustomed 
life  of  the  soldier. 

Some  regular  associations  had  been  formed  on  the 
day  that  the  President  issued  his  first  call  for  seventy- 
five  thousand  men.  Sewing  circles  were  formed  all 
over  the  Northern  States  to  prepare  clothing,  band- 
ages, lint,  havelocks,  &e.,  and  to  furnish  delicacies  for 
the  hospitals.  Lawrence  was  not  behind  others  in 
these  patriotic  efforts.    But,  as  the  armies  increased 
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iii  numbers  and  the  war  assumed  its  gigantic  propor- 
tions, system  became  necessary.  Tlis  ladies  of  New 
York  City  early  formed  the  Woman's  Central  Relief 
Society,  which  was  the  germ  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion. Then  branches  of  this  association  were  formed 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  New  England 
Branch  having  headquarters  in  Boston  with  Miss  Abby 
W.  May  as  chairman,  and  it  was  as  an  adjunct  to  this 
society  that  the  Lawrence  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  was 
formed.  Early  in  1S62  some  Boston  friends  applied 
to  Mrs.  George  D.  Cabot  to  inaugurate  the  movement 
here,  a  work  which  she  would  have  been  glad  to  un- 
dertake but  for  physical  inability.  Mrs.  Cabot  called 
to  her  aid  Mrs.  George  A.  Walton,  a  lady  full-charged 
with  the  feeling  of  the  time,  and  of  marked  executive 
power.  After  consultation  with  Mrs.  Daniel  Saunders 
a  call  was  issued  for  a  meeting  of  ladies  at  the  City 
Hall  Council  Room;  the  room  was  filled  and  an  or- 
ganization at  once  effected  with  Mrs.  Walton  for  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Saunders  for  vice-president  and  Miss  Annie 
Garland  (now  Mrs.  C.  N. Chamberlain),  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Mrs.  Walton  and  Mrs.  Saunders  servfd 
till  the  end  of  the  war;  Miss  Garland  till  October, 
when  she  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Ella  Payne,  who 
continued  in  office  till  the  disbanding  of  the  society. 

Their  first  act  was  to  levy  an  assessment  on  each 
member  of  twenty-five  cents;  in  this  way  fifty-two  dol- 
lars was  raised  with  which  lo  purchase  materials  and  to 
commence  work.  Contributions  from  individuals  fol- 
lowed, contributions  from  the  various  chin  ches  and  con- 
tributions from  people  employed  in  the  mills.  A  public 
entertainment  and  a  Union  Fair  yielded  good  results. 
Without  going  into  minute  details,  the  results  of  the 
society  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  Forwarded  to 
the  Commission,  2630  articles  of  clothing,  964  hand- 
kerchiefs, 774  articles  of  bedding,  54  boxes  of  lint  and 
bandages,  2  boxes  of  books,  besides  canned  fruit,  jel- 
lies, old  cotton  and  linen,  sponges,  soap,  &c.  Finan- 
cial statement:  received  from  churches, $359.26;  from 
individuals,  $414.28 ;  proceeds  of  entertainment,  S227.- 
40;  proceeds  of  Union  Fair,  $6293.32 ;  ten  cent  con- 
tributions, §795.04;  total,  SS0S9.95.  Of  this  amount, 
§2447.32  was  expended  tor  materials,  S3.">00  was  given 
to  the  Sanitary  Commission,  $500  was  given  to  the 
Christian  Commission,  and  the  balance  to  Rev.  George 
P.  Wilson,  the  city  missionary  for  soldiers  or  their 
families  in  Lawrence. 

The  finance  committee  of  the  Union  Fair  were  Ur. 
William  D.  Lamb,  Rufus  Reed  and  William  R.  Ped- 
rick.  The  executive  committee  consisted  of  the  above- 
named,  with  George  P.  Wilson  (city  mbsionary),  Pat- 
rick Murphy,  Mrs.  Daniel  Saunders,  Mrs.  George  R. 
Rowe,  Mrs.  George  A.  Walton  and  Mrs.  A.J.French. 

The  city  government  was  prompt  in  appropriating 
money  to  meet  all  necessary  demands,  expending  dur- 
ing its  continuance,  exclusive  of  State  aid,  over  §115,- 
000,  and  for  State  aid  to  the  families  of  volunteers, 
afterward  repaid  by  the  State,  more  than  $192,000. 
It  would  be  invidious  to  attempt  an  account  of  the 


services  of  individuals  or  companies,  of  their  bravery 
in  battle,  or  the  hardships  endured  in  the  prisons  of 
the  South.  These  alone  would  make  a  volume,  inter- 
esting as  a  novel,  and  which  would  prove  the  saying 
that  ''truth  is  stranger  than  fiction." 

It  may  be  pardonable,  however,  to  mention  one 
regiment  which,  for  the  extent  of  its  travels  and  the 
number  of  its  engagements,  was  somewhat  notable. 
The  Forty-first  Infantry  was  mustered  in  November 
1,  18G2,  and  served  under  General  Banks  in  Louisiana. 
In  April,  18G3,  at  Opelousas,  they  were  converted  into 
mounted  riflemen,  drawing  their  horses  from  the  sur- 
rounding country.  June  17,  1863,  they  were  joined 
by  three  unat  tached  companies  of  Massachusetts  cav- 
alry, and  the  whole  body  of  thirteen  hundred  were  or- 
ganized as  the  Third  Cavalry  and  served  in  the  Red 
River  campaign.  June  24,  1864,  they  were  dismounted 
by  special  order,  armed  as  infantry  again,  left  Louisi- 
ana July  15th  with  orders  to  report  to  General  Grant 
at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  serving  six  months  as  infantry 
in  Virginia.  February  15,  1865,  remounted  as  cavalry, 
and  May  23d  went  to  Washington  and  took  part  in 
the  grand  review  of  the  army  by  the  President.  Juue 
14th  were  sent  to  St.  Louis  ami  thence  to  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  on  account  of  the  Indian  troubles  on 
the  Western  plains,  and  on  tin/  25th  turned  over  their 
horses  to  the  Fourth  Michigan  Cavalry.  On  the  21st 
of'  July  the  regiment  was  consolidated  into  six  com- 
panies, Captain  Charles  Stone,  of  Lawrence,  com- 
manding Company  I).  On  the  23d  horses  were  drawn 
for  the  regiment  and  orders  were  received  to  report  at 
Fort  Kearney,  Nebraska.  August  23d  received  six 
months'  pay  and  on  tin;  24th  were  ordered  to  report 
to  Major-General  (Jon nor,  at  Julesburg,  Colorado, 
reaching  Cottonwood  Springs  August  28th.  They  re- 
turned and  were  mustered  out  of  service  October  8, 
1865,  having  marched  fifteen  thousand  miles  and  hav- 
ing fought  in  more  than  thirty  engagements. 

Roll  of  Lawrence  Volunteers  in  the  Army  and  Navy, 
who  warn  killed  in  battle  or  died  while  in  service  in  the 
Ciril  War: 

Ailnms,  Walter  T  killed  Nov.  9,  18C3,  White  Mains,  Lu. 

Adauu,  James  died  April  4,  1803,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Alison,  Charles  lied  April  1G,  18C'i,  Baton  Kongo,  La. 

Ames,  Thomas  C  lulled  Juno  1G,  18151,  Petersburg,' Vu. 

Archibald,  William  died  February  SdT,  1803. 

Armstrong,  Thomas  died  October  3,  lbfJil,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Atkinson,  Robert  J  killed  May  19,  1864,  Spottsylvania. 

Aylward,  William  died  Dec.  12,  1802,  Philadelphia. 

Baker,  Edward  died  Aug.  12,  1 803,  Baton  Kongo. 

Barr,  Robert  V,  killed  Hoc.  1'/.,  1862,  Tanner's  Ford,  Va. 

Barker,  Asa  killed  May  19,  1864,  Spottsylvania. 

Barry,  Michael  S  died  in  prison  at  Danville,  Ya. 

Batenian,  Samuel  died  Aug,      lHirj,  Carrollton,  La. 

Bean,  Chas.  T  died  May  22,  1804,  Richmond,  Vu. 

Berry,  Charles  died  Nov.  14,  18i;3,  New  York. 

Berry,  Horace  S  died  Oct.  2S,  18C2,  Miner's  Hill,  Va. 

Bingham,  James  died  April  25,  1SI>3,  Baton  Rouge. 

Blood,  Milton  II  missing  in  battle  May  1G,  18U4. 

Bodwell,  Leonard  ;  died  Dec.  26,  1SG2. 

Branch,  Ueu.  L.  V  died  Jan.  14,  1H04,  Beaufort,  S.  0. 

Brecu,  Timothy  died  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Brown,  Moses  died  March  12',  1SII3,  New  Orleans. 
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Brown,  Stephen  died  Nov.  2G,  1SG3,  Folly  Island,  S.  0. 

Buckley,  James  died  of  wounds  July  25,  1S62. 

Burns,  James  F  killed  September  1,  1862,  Challtilly,  Va. 

Bnlleii,  Joseph  W  died  Oct.  26,  1864,  Andcrsoiivillo. 

Bushel,  Francis  A  killed  May  11, 1861,  Ashland,  Va. 

Curltou,  Edward  killed  June  3, 1864,  Cold  Harbor,  Va. 

Carr,  Geo.  W  died  Feb.  1!',  18G4,  Richmond,  Va. 

Chandler,  Gnstavus  A... drowned  July  3,  1SJ4,  Mississippi  River. 
Clarendon,  Edw.  IL.died  of  wounds  Oct.  17, 1S64,  Winchester,  Va. 

Clark,  Miles  died  Oct.  ;i,  1S63,  Franklin,  La. 

Clifford,  Lucius  died  May  2,  1SG5. 

Clincs,  Tatrick  killed  Dec. in,  1862,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

i  Cogger,  John  killed  Slay  19,  1864,  Spottsylvania. 

Collins,  Win.  I r... died  of  wounds  June  17, 186 1,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Connor,  Thomas  died 

Connors,  John. ..died  of  wounds  June  17, 1864,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cook,  George  died  Aug.  24,  1*63,  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Cooper,  Thomas  II  died  Dec.  5, 1862,  New  Oilcans. 

Crawshuw,  Richard  killed  June  14,  1863,  Port  Hudson,  La. 

Creadon,  John  missing  in  action  July  2,  1Si;:s,  Gettysburg. 

Crafly,  Chas.  II  died  Aug.  8,  1862,  New  Oilcans. 

Crosby,  Robert  killed  May  19,  1864,  Spottsylvania. 

Cumininga,  Geo.  P.alied  of  wounds  Sept.  !i,  1884,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Cune,  Thomas  missing  in  action  Dec.  13,  1862. 

Curry,  5ohn  died  July  14,  1862,  Bultimore. 

Clirran,  Patrick  killed  June  27,  1862,  Gaines'  MilL,  Va. 

Cashing,  William  died  of  wounds  July  16,  1864. 

Cutter,  Chas.  II  died  May  3i),  1864. 

Cutter,  Geo.  S  killed  June  16,  1864,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Dacey,  Jeremiah  killed  April  S,  1864,  Sabine  Cross- Roads,  La. 

Danaby,  Patrick  died  Jan.  20, 180.1,  New  Orleans. 

Davis,  Albert  A  died  of  wounds  June  21,  1SG4,  Washington. 

Davis,  Thomas  B  died  May  31,  1881,  Andersonvillo. 

Davi*,  Beojamin  killed  May  10,  1864,  Laurel  Hill,  Va. 

Davis,  George  died  Oct.  4,  1862. 

Donovan,  John  died  of  wounds  Sept.  17,  1862,  Antietam. 

Donnelly,  Patrick  died  Jan.  20,  1863,  New  Orleans. 

Dow,  Wesley  W  died  Aug.  11,  1863,  Port  Hudson,  Lu. 

Doyle,  Jchn   killed  May,  1884,  Yellow  Bayou,  I.a. 

Drew,  Israel  L  died  Nov.  G,  1881,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Driscoll,  John  died  June  12,  1865,  New  Orleans. 

Dufly,  Owen  died 

Durgin,  Alexander  died  May  21,  1863,  New  Orleans. 

Durgin,  Geo.  C  killed  May  19,  1864,  Spottsylvania. 

Ediiiuiidsuu,  James  died  Aug.  18,  1883,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Emmons,  Charles  L  died 

Farrington,  Geo  killed  May  Hi,  1*64,  Spottsylvania, Va. 

Farrcu,  Jo*ph  died  Aug.  18,  1883,  Baton  Kongo,  La. 

Fiiuicsscy,  Thomas  died  Alexandria,  Va. 

Foye,  John  C  died  June  12,  18G2,  New  Orleans. 

French,  Chuse  0  died  Aug.  1,  l8j.3,  Port  Hudson,  La. 

Fruitier,  Goo.  C  killed  June  1,  1881,  Cold  Harbor,  Va. 

Freeman,  John  B  .died 

Gallagher,  Hugh. ..died  of  wounds  June  13, 1882,  South  Carolina. 

Gallisou,  John  B  died  Jan.  6,  1865,  Lawrence. 

Garland,  James  S  died  Jan.  20,  1882,  Fort  Albany,  Va. 

Garrity,  John  killed  June  27,  1882. 

Gallfly,  Charles  M  die  d  Aug.  18,.  1802,  New  Orleans. 

Gilleland,  James  died  Oct.  19,  1*84,  in  rebel  prison. 

Glidden,  Jasper  F  killed  Sept.  19, 1804,  Winchester,  Va. 

Golden,  Michael  died  Nov.  17,  1883. 

Golden,  James  died 

Goodall,  George  died  Jan.  G,  1865,  Philadelphia. 

Goodwin,  Chas  missing  inaction. 

Gray,  Timothy,  Jr  died  Dec.  2,  1802,  Sharpsburg,  Md. 

Gray,  Alonzo  died  July  10,  1882,  New  Orleans. 

Greenwood,  Paul  killed  June  27,  1882,  Gaines'  Mills,  Va. 

Gritlin,  Jus.  It. .went  down  with  his  vessel  before  VieksbnYg,  Miss. 
Gunning,  Thomas... 6hip  *'  Congress  ;''  killed  in  action  with  the 
"Merrimack,"  Hampton,  Va. 

Hale,  John  died  Oct.  18,  1884,  Andersonvillo  Prison. 

Hall,  Chas.  A  died  Feb.  12,  18G5,  Fort  Reno,  D.  C. 

Hall,  Win.  8  died  Sept.  30,  18G4,  Andersonville. 

Hall,  Cornelius  killed  May  19,  1864,  Spottsylvania. 

Ham,  Timothy  died  Feb.  11,  18G.">,  Salisbury  Prison,  N.  <>. 

Harding,  Dennis  missing  in  the  battle  of  Chattanooga,  1864. 

Harding,  Michael  died  of  wounds  July  3,  1883,  Gettysburg. 


Haskell,  Charles  .died  of  wounds  June  in,  1804. 

Hayes,  William  died  March  1,  1SG5,  Lawrence. 

Hayes,  Patrick  killed  June  15,  1882,  John's  Island,  S.  C. 

Hayes,  John  V. 

Ilelmer,  John  lied  of  wounds,  Lawrence. 

Henderson,  Roderick  died  Aug.  18,  1881. 

Hickey,  John  killed  1882,  Hull  Run. 

Hill,  Patrick  died  May  5,  1885,  Morahead  City,  N,  C. 

Ilinman,  Frank  died  June  17,  1883,  Aldio,  Va. 

Hogle,  Wm.  II  died  Sept.  5,  1803,  Fort  Albany,  Va. 

Holland,  Thomas  died  June  15,  1884,  in  rebel  prison. 

Holt,  Alfred  A  lulled  May  19,  1881,  Spottsylvania. 

Holt,  Win.  T...died  of  wounds  July  12,  1803,  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

Horton,  Geo  died  May  9,  1883,  Now  Orleans. 

Houghton,  Geo  died  July  30,  1882,  Baton  Rouge,  I.a. 

Howard,  Chas  W  died  Oct.,  18. ,2,  Davis  Island,  N.  Y. 

Hughes,  Michael. 

Huntington,  Stephen  I)  died  July  28,  1882,  New  Orjeans. 

Hulchins,  John  M  died  June  30,  1882.  Savage  Station,  Va. 

Irish,  Chas.  S  killed  .March  25,  1885,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Jackman,  Frank  D  killed  May  19,  1881,  Spottsylvania. 

Johnson,  Elisba  11  died  May  17, 1882. 

Jones.  Fred.  0  .died  May  II),  1861,  Davis  Island,  N.  Y. 

Joy,  William  11. 
Joy,  Henry  G. 

Jones,  Irwin  W  died  Mar.  2,  1805,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Jones,  Thomas  died  Mar.  18,1805,  Philadelphia. 

Kelloy,  Timothy  killed  in  action. 

Kelley,  Edward  J  killed  Juno  3,  1861,  Cold  Harbor,  Va. 

Keefe,  John   died  in  prison,  Andersonville,  Ga. 

Kenny,  Edward  killed  Oct.  10,  1881,  Cedar  Creek,  Va. 

Kenny,  John  killed  Dec.  13,1862,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Kenny,  M.  11  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  Va. 

Kent,  Geo.  G  killed  June  16,  1804,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Killoran,  Michael  died  Apr  2,  1804,  Andersonville. 

Kimball,  Joseph  W  killodJur.e  22,1884,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Knox,  .lames  R  lied  Nov.,  1884,  Florence,  S.  C. 

La  Bounty,  Franklin  killed  May  10,  1861, Spottsylvania. 

Liimpbore,  Wm.  N  died  Oct.  13,  1863,  Folly  Island,  S.  C. 

Lane,  Will.  A  died  May  10,  1863,  Fort  Moliroo,  Va. 

Langley,  Geo.  W  died  July  4,  1804,  Bultimore,  Md. 

Lavally,  Joseph  died  Newborn,  N.  C,  Juno  24. 

Learned,  Jonas  G  died  Sept.  2,  1864,  Andersonville. 

Learry,  Simon  died  May  22,  1862. 

Lovering,  John  killed  July  3,  1S63,  Gettysburg. 

Lovejoy,  James  K  killed  Sept.  19,  1861,  Winchester,  Va. 

Makin,  Thomas. 

Mclhide,  Felix  died  Nov.  8,  1863,  New  Orleans, 

McCabo,  James  died  Oct.  8,  186:',,  New  Oi  loans. 

McCarthy,  Dennis,  accidentally  killed  Jan.  27,  1N63,  Suffolk, 
Va. 

McCarthy,  Timothy   died  Oct.,  1862,  Philadelphia. 

McCormick,  Patrick. 

McDonald,  Michael  died  Sept.  29,  186:!,  port  Hudson,  La. 

McDonald,  John  died  Aug.  19,  1862,  New  Orleans. 

McGowan,  Ablen  T  killed  May  19,  1804,  Spottsylvania. 

McKean,  Will.  J  died  Nov.  28,  1863,  St.  Augustine,  Flu. 

McNainara,  Jeremiah. ...died  of  wounds  Nov.  28,  1864,  at  home. 

McNamara,  Patrick  died  Apr.  13,  1861,  in  rebel  prison. 

McFee,  Angus  died  Oct.,  1864,  Fort  Delaware. 

McQiiade,  John   killed  June  27,  1862,  Gaines'  Mills,  Va. 

Melvin,  John  II  died  Oct.  13,  1S63,  Fort  Albany,  Va. 

Melvin,  Samuel  died  Sept.  26,  1*64,  Andersonville. 

Morrill,  Geo.  W  died  Apr.  29,  1862,  New  Orleans. 

Merrill,  Frank  II  killed  May  16,  1864,  Drury's  Bluff,  Va. 

Merrow,  Geo.  W  died  of  wounds  May  24,  186.4,  Spottsylvania. 

Morrow,  George  0  died  June  28,  1862,  New  Orleans. 

Mills,  James  II  died  June  16,  1863,  Brashear  City,  La. 

Minnehan,  Michael  died  Nov.,  1862. 

Moore,  Joseph  W  killed  Juno  16,  1804,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Morgan,  William  died  Aug.  24,  1863. 

Morgan,  Geo.  W  killed  Apr.  8,  1804,  Sabine  Cross-Roads,  La. 

Moriarty,  Daniel  killed  July  13,  1863,  Doiialdsonville,  La. 

Morrison,  Alexander  died  .May  11,  1864,  New  Oilcans. 

Morse,  Koswell  E.,   died  of  wounds  July  9,  1x64,  Fairfax  Semi- 
nary, Va. 
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Hunger,  Fred  died  Mar.  9,  ISO  I,  Hilton  Hcnd,  S  C. 

Murdock,  Buchanan  killed  Oct.  19,  >864,  Cedar  Creek,  Va. 

Murphy,  Stephen  killed  May  19,  1864,  Spottsylvania. 

Murphy,  Jeremiah  die<l  May  H,  1805,  Raleigh,  X.  C. 

Murphy,  James  died  Oct.  IS,  1S63,  New  Orleans. 

Murphy,  Philip. 

Xason,  Hiram  1'.,  died  of  wounds  Aug.  12,  1864,  at  Now  Haven, 
Ct. 

Needham,  Sumner  II  killed  in  Baltimore,  April  19,  1861. 

Newton,  Edwin  E.... killed  Apr.  8,  1804,  Sabine  Cross- Roads,  La. 

Nichols.  Wm.  V  died  Oct.  26,  1803,  New  Oilcans. 

Noouan,  Patrick.  killed  May  27.  1803,  Tort  Hudson,  La. 

O'Brien,  James  died  Oct.  8,  1861,  Winchester,  Va. 

O'Brien,  Henry  died  Dec.  6,  1863,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

O'Brien,  Thomas  killed  July  2,  18b3,  Gettysburg. 

O'Learry,  John  killed  May  12,  ISC',  Newborn,  N.  C. 

O'Doylc,  Michael  killed  Juno  17, 181,5. 

Packard,  Henry  died  Jan.  29,  16G2,  ofi  Warsaw  Island,  Ga. 

Page,  Herman  L  died  of  wounds  July  7,  1804,  Washington. 

Parker,  Dennis  M  died  Oct.  10,  1802,  New  Orleans. 

Parks,  John  died  Oct.  30,  1804,  Newborn,  N.  C. 

Parshley,  Joseph  K  died  at  sea  Jan  20,  18G3. 

Peoslee,  Alpbeus,  died  of  wounds  Sept.  18,  1802,  Gaines'  Mills, 
Va. 

Phelps,  S.  G..»  died  July  22,  18C4,  Andersonville. 

Pierce.  Turner  E   died  Oct  21,  1802. 

l  ike,  Win.  H  died  of  wounds  June  5,  lSKl,  Baton  Rouge. 

Pray,  Oliver  L    died  July  0,  1S02,  New  Orleans. 

Quimby,  Chas.  W  drowned  Apr.  2,  1802,  Ship  Island,  Miss 

Quimby,  Orin  J  died  Apr.  25,  1805,  Baltimore. 

Quino,  Thomas. 

Rafferty,  Prank  killed  May  19. 1SG4,  Spottsylvania. 

Kaweou,  Orlando  died  Aug.  10,  186:1,  Indianapolis. 

Heed,  John  died  of  wounds  May  18,  1864, 

Reed,  William  killed  May  16,  1801,  Drurys  Bluff,  Va. 

R?mick,  C.  H  killed  May  19,  1864, Spottsylvania. 

Reno,  Chas.  J  died  at  sen,  Jan.  22,  1803. 

Richardson,  J.  Milton  missing  in  action  May  10, 1804. 

Richer,  Geo.  W  died  Dec.  8,  1862,  New  Orleans. 

Richer,  Noah  C  died  Feb.  0,  1803,  Acqilia  Creek,  Va. 

Kiddell,  Walter  S.,  drowned  Dec.  27,  1862,  Long  Inland  Sound. 
Ripley,  Thomas  K. 

Iloaf,  Thomas  died  Nov.  17,  18G2,  Fort  Warren,  Boston. 

Rolfe,  Frank  A  killed  May  19,  1804.  Spottsylvania. 

Rowe,  Asa  died  Aug.  10,  1801,  Andersonville. 

Buseell,  Ziba  H  killed  May  16, 1864,  Fort  Darling,  Va. 

Ryder,  Stanley  died  of  wounds  June  12,  1864,  Washington. 

Searles.  Warren  P. 

Shea,  Thomas  died  May  31,  180.".,  Portsmouth  Grove,  R,  I. 

Sliepard,  Augustus  died  Aug.  3,  lSGi,  Port  Hudson,  La. 

Short,  James  killed  Sept.  1,  1862,  Chantilly,  Va. 

Simonds,  Benjamin  W  died  Jan.  29,  1803,  Harper's  Ferry,  Va. 

Slattery,  John. 

Slattery,  Jeremiah  died  of  wounds  July  15, 1863,  Gettysburg. 

Small,  John  F  died  of  wounds  June  29.  186-1. 

Smith,  Stewart  killed  .May  19,  1864,  Spnttsylvanla. 

Smith,  C.  Allen  killed  in  action  Aug.  3,  186",  Jackson,  La. 

Smith,  Geo.  Vf  died  July  18, 1862,  New  Orleans. 

Smith,  Michael  S  died  July  17,  1862,  New  Orleans. 

Smith,  Charles  W  died  Oct.  18,  1803,  Folly  Island,  S.  C. 

Spaulding,  Wm.  II  killed  June  10, 1804,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Stafford,  Geo.  W  died  Nov.  10,1802,  Washington. 

Stead,  James  died  June  4,  1863, Baton  Kougo. 

Steele,  Wm.  II. 

Stevens,  Ceo.  F  died  at  sea  Sept.  1G,  18GG. 

Stereos, Gorbam  P.,  died  of  wounds  received  at  Chancellorsville, 

prisoner. 
Stevens,  William  0. 

Stoddard,  Haverly  A  killed  May  19,  1804,  Spottsylvania. 

Strong.  Henry  G  died  at  sea  Mar.,  1SGI. 

Sullivan,  Wm  killed  Dec.  13,  1802,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Sullivan,  John  died  of  wound  May  22,  1804. 

Sullivan,  George  died  Aug.  30,  1X04,  Andersonville. 

Sullivan,  Michael,  died  of  wounds  June  29, 1802,  Savage  Station, 
Va. 

Sullivan,  John  died  Oct.  20,  18G2,  New  Orleans. 

Tainter,  William  H  killed  June  10,  1801,  Petersburg,  Va. 


Taylor,  James  II    died  Oct.  22,  1SG3,  Beaufort,  S.  C 

Thompson,  Andrew  G  died  Oct.  30,  186?,  at  home. 

Thompson,  John  B   killed  Juno  3, 1861. 

Thome,  Francis  R  died  Juno  2S,  1 801,  New  Orleans. 

Thyng,  Daniel  G  died  Aug.  19,  18G3,  Laconia,  K.  H. 

Varmint,  Isaac  S  died  Mar.  5,  1803,  Carrol  I  toll,  L.v. 

Wallace,  Webster  W.,  died  of  wounds  .1  uly  20,  1864,  at  Ashburn- 
hani,  Mass. 

Walsh,  Martin  died  Oct.  1,  1804,  Danville,  Va. 

Walsh,  Michael. 

Washburn,  Eleazer  killed  May  19,  1S64,  Spottsylvania. 

Webb,  James  killed  May  3,  18G3,  Chancellorsville. 

Webster,  Justus  W  killed  June  1G,  18G4,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Welsh,  Patrick  killed  Aug.  29,  1862,  Bull  llun,  Va. 

Wheeler,  Geo.  W  died  July  25,  1862,  New  Orleans. 

While,  Thomas  died  Dec.  12,  1802,  New  Orleans. 

While,  Calvin  M  lied  Aug.  27,  1802,  New  Orleans. 

Wliittemore,  Daniel  died  June  8,  18G1,  Philadelphia. 

Whit  ten,  Joseph  L   ...  died  Aug.  10,  ISO;:,  Baton  Rouge. 

Wiggin,  Mayhcw  C  du  d  Nov.  8,  1804,  Andersonville. 

Wing,  Thomas  A  died  June  2,  1863,  Brashear  City,  La. 

Withingtoii,  James  killed  in  action  May  15,  1804. 

Yeaton,  Daniel  S  died  Nov.  o(S  1802,  New  Orleans. 

Yeaw,  Leonard   died  Aug.  25,  1802,  New  Orleans. 

Yore,  Patrick    died  Sept.  13,  1802,  New  Orleans. 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  "Monument. — A  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
Lawrence  was  erected  on  the  Common  in  1881.  The 
initiatory  steps  for  this  purpose  were  taken  by  Post 
39,  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1879,  and  live  hundred  dollars  were  contributed 
by  the  members ;  but  it  was  early  evident  that  the 
government  or  the  citizens  must  be  enlisted  in  the 
enterprise,  in  order  to  build  a  structure  that  should 
be  appropriate  and  worthy  of  the  city.  At  a  meeting 
of  citizens  held  November  13,  1871),  a  committee  of 
eleven,  consisting  of  lion.  William  A.  Ru-sell, 
Charles  I).  McDuffie,  Emily  G.  Wetherbee,  Corp.  J. 
Clinton  White,  David  C.  Richardson,  Thomas  Corne- 
lie,  Robert  H.  Tewksbury,  Frederick  T.  Lane,  H. 
Francis  Dunning,  Everard  li.  Kelley  and  Captain 
Daniel  F.  Dolan,  was  appointed  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject and  report.  This  committee  reported  to  a  largely 
attended  meeting  of  citizens  November  24th  that  a 
monument  of  granite  to  be  placed  in  some  central  po- 
sition on  Lawrence  Common  was  the  only  memorial 
structure  for  which  funds  could  lie  readily  obtained, 
and  the  only  form  that  would  not  involve  questions  of 
location  and  future  management.  Their  report  was 
very  generally  endorsed,  and  it  was  further  decided 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  ask  for  contributions  in 
very  small  sums,  that  the  monument  might  be  liter- 
ally the  people's  monument  to  the  memory  of  their 
dead.  The  committee  were  authorized  to  add  to  their 
number  the  names  of  other  citizens,  and  an  associa- 
tion was  at  once  formed  under  the  name  of  "The 
Monument  Association;"  President,  Robert  H. 
Tewksbury;  Vice-Presidents,  John  R.  Rollins  and 
Thomas  Cornelie;  Secretary,  Frank  O.  Kendall; 
Treasurer,  Henry  F.  Hopkins;  Trustees  to  receive 
and  invest  the  funds,  Hon.  James  R.  Simpson,  Heze- 
kiah  Plummer,  Waldo  L.  Abbott,  Joseph  Shattuck, 
Frederick  E.  Clarke,  James  S.  Hutchinson,  Byron 
Truell,  John  Hart,  Hon.  Edmund  R.  Havden. 
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General  Committee,  consisting  of  the  original  elev- 
en members  and  Major  Edward  A.  Fiske,  Major 
George  S.  Merrill,  Hon.  John  K.  Tarbox,  Joseph 
Walworth,  Dr.  David  Dana,  Rev.  John  P.  Gilmore, 
Granville  M.  Stoddard,  John  Fallon,  Joseph  P.  Bat- 
tles. Robert  Scott,  James  A.  Treat,  William  It. 
Spaulding,  Colonel  Chase  Philbrick,  James  H. 
Eaton,  William  R.  Pedrick,  Hon.  Henry  K.  Webster, 
J.  C.  Bowker,  John  L.  Rover,  Colonel  J.  D.  Drew, 
John  H.  Gilman,  Hon.  Caleb  Saunders,  Captain  Ho- 
ratio G.  Herrick,  Dyer  S.  Hall,  James  E.  Shepard, 
Adolph  Vorholz,  Rev.  E.  R.  Sanborn,  David  C. 
Crockett,  James  Lane,  Patrick  Donahue,  R.  A.  Har- 
mon, Lewis  G.  Holt,  D.  F.  Riley,  Albeit  Emerson, 
Michael  Carney,  James  Noonan,  Colonel  L.  D.  Sar- 
gent, W.  H.  Coan,  D.  F.  Robinson,  Hon.  John 
Breen,  Miss  Brassil,  Mrs.  C.  U.  Dunning,  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Poor,  M.  B.  Townsend,  John  Shehan,  R.  H.  Seaver 

and  E.  J.  Leonard. 
« 

Subsequently  a  society  of  ladies  was  organized  in 
aid  of  the  association,  with  the  following  ollicers: 
President,  Mrs.  A.  J.  French;  Vice-President,  Mrs. 
E.  P.  Poor;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Drew;  Secretary, 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Shepard ;  and  active  work  was  at  once 
commenced.  The  several  corporations,  by  their 
agents  and  treasurers,  generously  contributed  three 
thousand  dollars.  The  school  children,  through  the 
efforts  of  Captain  Herrick,  by  a  penny  and  dime 
contribution,  raised  over  two  hundred  dollars.  A 
concert  by  the  Ladies'  Choral  Union,  under  tlie  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Reuben  Merrill,  added  about  two  hun- 
dred dollars  more,  and  tlie  remainder  was  contributed 
by  the  citizens  generally,  in  the  mills,  work-shops, 
stores,  and  in  the  post-ofiice,  police  and  other  depart- 
ments of  the  city,  the  Grand  Army  members  rais- 
ing their  donation  to  seven  hundred  dollars.  The 
total  cost  of  the  monument  was  $11,111.75, — the  to- 
tal number  of  subscribers  being  nine  thousand  one 
hundred  ami  thirty-six,  and  in  this  list  may  be  found 
the  names  of  three  of  the  Chinese  residents. 

The  sub-committee  finally  appointed,  to  select  the 
design  of  a  monument  and  cany  out  the  work  were 
Major  George  6.  Merrill,  .Major  E.  A.  Fi>ke,  lion.  R. 
H.  Tewksbury,  Hon.  E  R.  Hayden,  Dr.  David  Dana, 
Colonel  Chase  Philbrick  and  Captain  John  R.  Rol- 
lins. 

The  sub-committee  received  many  plans  from  some 
of  our  beat  builders  and  artists,  many  of  them  beau- 
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tiful,  but  far  exceeding  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  committee.  Three  important  matters  were  con- 
sidered: 1st,  To  select  good  and  durable  material; 
2d,  To  agree  upon  a  design  acceptable  in  itself, 
proper  for  the  locality  and  not  exceeding  in  cost  the 
amount  of  funds  actually  at  their  disposal  ;  3d,  To 
place  the  work  in  reliable  and  responsible  hands. 

The  contract  for  the  stone  was  finally  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Frederick  &  Field,  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  and 
for  the  bronze  to  Maurice  J.  Power,  of  New  York 
City,  and  both  parties  executed  their  work  in  a  very 
prompt  and  satisfactory  manner.  The  crowning  fig- 
ure of  the  monument  representing  "  Union  "  was  de- 
signed by  David  Richards  and  modeled  at  the  foun- 
dry of  Judge.  Power.  The  figure  was  cut  from  Con- 
cord granite  by  Mr.  Theodore  M.  Perry  at  the  granite 
works  in  Quincy,  who  also  executed  the  carved  work 
on  the  capital.  The  shield  bears  the  legend  of  the 
Lawrence  municipal  seal,  "  Industria,"  and  the  em- 
blematic bee. 

On  the  buttresses,  at  the  base  of  the  column  stand 
three  figures  in  bronze  ;  the  first,  representing  an  in- 
fantry soldier,  is  nearly  a  duplicate  of  one  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  was  designed  and  modeled  by  Henry  Ellicott, 
of  New  York.  Two  others,  one  representing  a  sailor, 
the  other  a  dismounted  cavalry  officer,  were  modeled 
by  William  R.  O'Donovan,  at  the  foundry  of  Mr. 
Power,  where  all  were  cast. 

The  monument  was  dedicated  and  transferred  to 
the  city  on  the  evening  of  November  2d,  amid  a 
brilliant  display  of  lire-works  and  calcium  lights, 
and  was  accepted  by  the  mayor,  lion.  Henry  K. 
Webster,  in  a  short  but  very  appropriate  address. 

The  monument  bears  the  following  inscriptions: 

"Erected  in  1881  by 'the  pooplo  of  Lawrence 
hi  honor  of  Soldiers  &  Sailors 
who  fought  for  Liberty  &  Union. 
18lil-18(i5." 

The  northeasterly  space  has  the  following  lettering 
in  bronze : 

"  Time  brightons  the  record  of  patriotism 
Estubl^hes  justice 
And  honors  sacrifice!" 

The  easterly  tablet  bears  the  following: 
"In  memory  of  bravo  men 
Whoso  sacrifice  and  death 
preserved  tlie  Union." 

Three  bronze  tablets  contain  the  names  of  those 
who  died  in  service  or  were  killed  in  battle. 
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LIST  OF  LAWRENCE  SOLDIERS,  (as  compiled  from  the  Adjutant  General's  Reports). 


Abercrombie,  John  Co.  0  50th 

Abbott,  James  G  Lt.  Co.  II  1th 

Abbott,  Geo.  A  Cu.  C  4th  H.  A. 

Abbott,  Wm.  H  2<1  H.  A. 

Adams,  John  K  Co.  K  6th  i  3d  Cav. 

Adams,  Walter  T.,  Co.  B  :!d  Cav.;  killed  Nov. 
9,  1SG3,  White  Plains,  La. 

Adams,  James,  Co.  B  1th  ;  d.  Apr.  4,  1803,  Ba- 
ton Kongo. 

Adler,  Christian  Co.  I  Oth 

Aiken,  Danl.  C  unassigncd 

All  earn,  Wm  (Sth  Unat  Co. 

Alrgood,  John  V.  R.C. 

Alison,  Charles,  Co.  H  4th  ;  d.  Apr.  IG,  1SG3, 

Baton  Rouge. 

Aldred,  James  Co.  B  1th 

Allen,  Henry  H  Co.  F  Gth. 

Allen,  Wm.  Co.  F  2Gth 

Ames,  Charles  J  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Ames,  Thomas  C,  Co.  K  1st  H.  A.;  killed 

June  lfl,  1804,  Petersburg. 

Ambrose,  UiS  id  Co.  B  3d  Cav.;  dead 

Annan,  Frank  1st  Lt.  Co.  K  1st  H.  A. 

Anderson,  Carrie  Co.  B  4th 

Archer,  Geo.  N.,  1st  SergL  Co.  K  Oth  .t  8th 

Inf. 

Archibald,  Wm   d.  Feb.  21,  1803,  Lawrence 

Armstrong,  Thos.,  Co.  D  3"th  ;  d.  Oct.  3,  1803, 

Jtatoii  Rouge. 

Adiwortll,  Thos  fill  Unat.  Co. 

Aeiivrortli,  dial  Scrgt.  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Ashworth,  Ralph,  Co.  Cloth  ;  d.  Sept. 29,  1872. 

Askland,  James  A  3d  L'.  S.  Inf. 

Aspelt,  Patrick  K  1st  V.  S.  A. 

Atkinson,  Kobt  J.,  Co.  K  1st  II.  A.;  killed  ."May 

19,  1861,  Spottsylvania. 

Atkinson,  Sanil.  W  Sth  Unat  Co. 

Aylwood,  Martin  bib  I 'nut.  Co. 

Ayer,  Augustus  S  Co.  I  .'Oth 

Aylward,  Wm.,  Co.  K  40th  X.  V.;  d.  Dec.  12, 

1802,  Philadelphia. 

Babb,  Joseph  A  Co.  K  nth  ,t  Co.  II  Mil 

Bailey,  Geo.  F  Co.  F  Dili  &  Co.  I'  1st  Cav. 

Bailer,  Uomanzo  Co.  F  6th 

Bailey,  Win.  A  Co.  F  Gth  Si  Co.  B  3d  Cav. 

Bailey,  Marcus  M  Co.  G'lltb 

Bailey,  Warren  sth  Clint.  Co. 

Bailey,  Ambrose  Co.  I  20th 

Bailoy,  Geo.  11  Co.  C  40th 

Bagloy,  Tboinaa  Co.  U  i  111 

Baglay,  M  m.  M  Co.  C  40th 

Baker,  Kdwanl,  Co.  IS  3d  Cav.;  d.  Aug.  12,  '03, 

ISalon  Rouge. 

Baker,  Joliu  A  2d  Lt.  Gth  L.  Bat. 

Ballard, Geo.  W  Sth  Unat.  Co. 

liarrie,  Alexander  Co.  B  3d  Cav. 

Barr,  Kolwrt  G.,      Lt.  Co.  I  6th  ;  killed  Dec. 

\i  l,s<  2,  Tanner's  Ford,  Va. 

Barr,  Danl.  A  8th  Unat.  Co. 

Bardsb-y,  Wm.  B  Co.  I  oth 

Ilarber,  Asa,  Co.  B  1st  II.  A.;   killed  May  19, 

ltsci,  Spottsylyania. 

Barry,  J"*:|<h  Co.  1  9th 

Barry,  Dennis  Co.  F  2Gtll 

Barry,  James.  Co.  II  4th 

Barry,  Michael,  Co.  F  .77th  ;  d.  in  prison,  Dau- 

Tille,  Va. 

Harry,  James  Co.  K  10th  N.  Y. 

Hurry,  Thos  Co.  F  48th 

Barrett,  Boot  Co.  K  40th  K.  Y. 

Barlow,  Alfred  Co.  C50tb 


Barnes,  Timothy  P  . 

Barnes,  James  E  

Hai  nes,  Wni  

Bartlett,  Alonzo  M.. 


 Co.  F  2fith 

 Co.  F  20tb 

 Co.  I!  4th 

..Co.  B  1st  H.  A. 


Bartlett,  Marcus  M  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Bartlett,  Geo.  A  Q.  M.  S.  1st  II.  A. 

Bates,  Henry  C  Co.  C  4th  II.  A. 

Batchelder,  Mo.iltou  W.,  1st  Lt.Co.  K  Ctli  A  2d 

Lt.  Co.  C  ioth. 

Batchelder,  Henry  W  Co.  Cloth 

Bateman,  Sam!.,  Co.  G  30tl)  ;  d.  Aug.  22,  18(52, 

Carrol  I  ton,  La. 

Baxter,  John  Co.  B  4 tli 

Beadle,  Bodwell  D  Co.  II  4ih 

Beal,  Henry  Co.  F  litli 

Deal,  Melviu,  2d  Lt.  Co.  F  Gth,  Capt.,  Lt.  Col. 

&  Col. 

Bean,  Josiah  Co.  K  1st  H.  A. 

Bean,  John  Co.  B  3d  Cav. 

Bean,  Jeremiah  K  Co.  B  22d 

Bean,  Charles  1'.,  Co.  C  40th  ;   d.  May  22,  '64, 

Richmond,  Va. 
Beardsley,  John  B  ,  2d  &  1st  Lt.  £•  Capt.  1st  II. 

A. 

Benttie,  Wm  Co.E3d  II.  A. 

Belrose,  Geo  Co.  K  3d  11.  A. 

Bell,  Anderson  Co.  1  Uth 

Bell,  Thos  Co.  B  3d  Cav. 

Benson,  John  F  lBtSergt.  Co.  II  4th 

Dennett,  Geo  Co.  II  1th 

Bogley,  Wm.  II  V.  It.  0. 

Hcgnr,  Lewis  Scrgt.  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Belcher,  Chas.  I. ...Co.  F  Gth  &  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 
Berry,  Chas,  Co.  K  1st  II.  A.;  d.  Nov.  11,  '63, 
N.  Y. 

Berry,  Chas.,  Jr  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Berry,  Horace  S  Co.  16th 

Deny,  lb. race  S  ,  Co.  0  40th  ;   d.  Oct.  •>*,  1S02, 
Miner's  Hill,  Va. 

Bessner,  Albert  3d  IJ.  S.  Inf. 

Bethel,  Joscjih.  Jr  Co.  C  loth 

Bethel,  Joseph  Co.  B  3d  Cav.;  dead 

Binns,  Cyrus   Co.  M  1st  II.  A. 

Bingham,  James,  Co.  II  1th  ;  d.  Apr.  25,  J SG3, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Birch,  Thos  Co.  F  18th 

Blaisdell,  Ralph  '.ith  l.t.  Bat. 

Blake,  Uriah  Co.  K  ad  II.  A. 

Blake,  Richard  Co.  K  40lh  N.  Y. 

lilake,  John  Co.  K  10th  N.  Y. 

IMam-hard,  Guo   Co.  I  tills 

BU.od,  Milton  II.,  Co,  I  (ilb  A  Co.  C  10th;  miss- 
ing in  batile  May  1G,  '61. 

BIytli,  David  II  8tli  Unat.  Co_ 

Blyth,  Wm  Co.  K  Gth' 

i  Blyth,  Jonathan  Co.  F  18th 

Boardman,  E.  K  Sergt.  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Boardman,  James  Co.  li  1th 

Bodwell,  Stephen  B.,  Co.  C  outh  &  Co.  F  1st  11. 
A. 

Bodwell,  Leonard,  Co.  B  48th  ;  d.  Dec.  26,  '62. 

Bodwell,  Geo.  A  Co.  G  30th 

Bohonnon,  .Michael  Co.  F  LOth 

Booreuian,  Fredlc  Co.  K  10th  N,  Y. 

Boston,  Gorham  P  .....Co.  F  26th 

Boyle,  John  Co.  K  Gth  &  Co.  H  Ith 

Bowor,  Robert  Co.  C  60th 

Boimey,  Darius  Y.  It.  C. 

Boswell,  James  1st  D.  C.  Inf. 

Brachett,  Darius  G  Co.  A  Frontier  Cav. 

Bradley,  Geo.  V  Co.  1  1st  H.  A. 

Brachett,  Danl.  G...."  Co.  I  Gth 


Brady,  Frank  Co,  I 

Brady,  James  Co.  I  \Hi 

Brady,  Hugh  3d  U.S.  lat  1 

Bradbury,  James  Co.  C  *.t|  1 

Bradshaw,  Enoch  Co.  B  tit 

Branch,  Geo.  L.  P.. .Co.  0.  loth  ;  died  Jan.  Iv,  | 
1SG4,  Beaufort,  S.  C. 

Brannon,  Hugh  Co.  C  40th. 

Brannon,  John  Co.  K  Gth  and  Co.  II  Ho 

Breen,  Timothy  ...Co.  G  lid  II.  A.;  died  in  th« 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

Brigham,  Stopheu  II  Co.  K  1st  H.  A. 

Briggs,  Solon   Co.  B  v:2d. 

Briggs,  Simeon  7th  Lt.  li. 

Briefly,  John  B  Co.  K  Gth 

Brisbois,  Gabriel  A   2d  U.  S.  Car. 

Bronnun,  Kyron  8th  U.  S.  Cav, 

Bronnan,  James  Co.  F  20th 

Brock,  Leonard  Co.  C  10(h 

Brown,  Ambrose  A  Co.  K  1st  H.  A. 

Brown,  Otis  D  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Brown,  John  B   Co.  6  3d  Cav. 

Brown,  Moses. ..Co.  B  3d  Cav.;  died  March  12, 
1S63,  New  Orleans. 

Brown,  Francis  E  Co.  A  16th 

Brow  n,  .1. mies  II  Co.  I  1 7 1 h 

Blown,  John  Co.  D  20lh 

Bum  n,  John  Co.  0  40th  &  V.  R.  C. 

Brown,  Frank  Co.  K  4"th  N.  Y, 

Brown,  James  P  Co.  II  4th 

Blown,  Chas.  S  Co.  F  48th 

Brown,  . Joseph  li  .....'.ith  Lt.  B. 

Brown,  Stephen. ..Co.  C  10th;  died  Nov.  2G, 
1863,  Folly  Island,  S.  C. 

Brown,  Elias  V.  R.  C. 

Iiruton,  Robert  Co.  K  40th  N.  Y. 

Bryant,  Dan'l  V.  lt.  C. 

Bryant,  Henry  Co.  I  17th 

Bryant,  James  L  8th  Unattached 

Buckley,  James. ..Co.  D  20th;  died  of  wounds 

July  25,  18G2. 
Brought,  in,  Sain 'I. ..Co.  K  Gth,  Co.  C  40th,  Sergt. 
Co.  D  Frontier  Cav. 

Buckley,  .lames  Co,  B  1th 

Bin  Kiev,  Robert  Co.  F  1st  II.  A. 

Buckley,  .losuph  Co.  K  Gih 

Bunby,  Josoph  Co.  K  4"th  N.  Y. 

Burbank,  Geo.  W  Co.  G  12th 

Burbank,  Nathan  V.  R.  C, 

Burnham,  Edw'd  F  Slh  Unattached 

iluruham.  Josepb  A  Co.  C  1th  II .  A. 

Bin  nl, am,  Wm.  II  Co.  C  Fr.  Cav. 

Burke,  Philip  Co.  F  26th 

Burke,  John  Co.  F  28th  A  V.  It.  C. 

Burke,  David  Co.  B  57th 

Burke,  Edward  Co.  K  40th  N.  V. 

Burke,  Patrick  Co.  V  48th  A  Co.  1!  Fr.  Cav. 

Burns,  .lames  C  Co.  C  lib  II.  A. 

Burns,  Peter  Co.  C  1th  II.  A. 

Burns,  Wm  Co,  I  Oth  &  V.  li.  C. 

Burns,  Michael  1st  Lt.  17th 

Burns,  James  F...CO.  K  40th  N,  Y.;  killed  Sept. 

I,  1«G2,  Cbantilly,  Va. 

Burns,  Patrick  Co.  K  40th  X.  Y. 

Burns,  Patrick  1st  U.  S.  Cuv. 

Burns,  Patrick  8th  U.  S.  Cav. 

Bullen,  Joseph  W...Co.  C  loth;  died  Oct.  26, 
1864,  Andersonville  Prison. 

Burbank,  Nathan  V.  It.  C. 

Burrill,  Augustus  Co.  F  6th  &  Co.  F  26th 

Buuhce,  Francis  A. ..Co.  F  1st  Cav.;  killed  May 

II,  1864,  Ashland,  Va. 


LAWRENCE. 


Buswe'.l,  James  C.Co.  F  1st  H.  A.,  2d  Lt.,  1st 
Lt.  .V  C;«i>t. 

Butler,  Geo.  F...Co.  K  1st  II.  A.,  Sergt.,  1st  £ 
2d  Lt. 

Butler,  Edward  Co.  A  1st  IT.  A. 

Butler.  Timothy  Co.  K  2d  II  A. 

Butlrr,  Austin  S...Co.  II  4lh,  Co.  I  GOth  i  Co. 
D  Fr.  Cut. 

Butler,  Henry  Co.  B  4th 

Butler,  Thomns  M  Co.  B  Ith 

Butler,  Chas.  W  Sergt.  Co.  II.  4th 

Butler,  Coleman  Co.  II  -J t li 

Buttcrfield,  A.  J  1st  Sergt.  Co.  P  Oth 

Bntterworth,  Win  Co.  C  50th 

Byrnell,  Wm  C  1st  I'.  S.  Cnv. 

Cadmus,  Wm.  B  Co.  F2d  H.  A. 

Cahalaii,  Dau'l  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Caliill,  Maurice  Co  II  9tb 

Cain,  Jolin  Co.  I  (itl) 

Cain,  Michael  1st  V.  S.  CttV. 

Callahan,  I'atrick  Co.  K  1st  H.  A. 

Callahan,  Thos  C...  II  4th 

Callahan,  Thos  Co.  G  5'Jth  i  57lh 

Callahan.  Karuard  Co.  K  4i>lh  X.  Y. 

Caffrey,  Dan'l  Co  1'  48th 

Campbell,  Joseph  Co.  K  1st  H.  A. 

Campboll,  Duncan    Co.  II  4th 

Campbell,  Solomon,  Jr  Co.  G  20th 

Canfield,  Michael   Co.  K  11th 

Cargill,  Thomas  M  3d  Lt.  B. 

Carlton,  Edward  Co.  F  Oth 

Cailtoii,  Edward. ..1st  Lt.  Co.  I  4Uth ;  killed 

June  3,  18G4,  Cold  Harbor,  Ya. 

Carlton,  Frank  C  Co.  K  Oth 

Carlisle,  Urin  S  Co.  I  Oth 

Carpenter,  Geo.  B  Co.  E  1st  II.  A. 

Carpenter,  George  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Carr,  John  8th  L'.  S.  Cut. 

Carr,  Charles  Sth  Unattached  &  K  1st  H.  A. 

Carr,  Geo.  W...Co.  B  3d  Cav.j  died  Feb.  19, 

1804,  Richmond,  Ya. 

Garraway,  Tallas  F  Co.  C  4th  H.  A 

Carroll,  I'atrick  Co.  I  'Jth 

Carroll,  James   Co.  I  17th 

Carroll,  John  J  Co.  I  litli 

Carrutbeni,  John  Co.  11  3d  Cav. 

Carter.  Austin  F  Co.  F  1st  II.  A. 

Carter,  Levi  II. ..Co.  K  1st  U.  A.;  died  August 

1,  In*: 

Carter,  Win.  S  Co.  K  let  H.  A.  Jc  6th  limit. 

Carter,  Sam'J  Co.  F  20th 

Casey,  John  Co.  C  4ih  II.  A. 

Casey,  John  Co.  II  4th 

IWv,  Jehu  .  Co.  II  1th,  lo-cllllslcd  |l|ll  Maine, 
served  through  the  war. 

Casey,  Win  Co.  I  Oth 

Casey,  Wm.  E  Co.  F  lot  II.  A. 

Caseidy,  I'eter  Co.  I>  Oth 

Cat*.  Michael  1st  U.  S.  Cav. 

Cat",  T.  J. ...id  Lt.  Co.  F  6th  Si  Lt.  V.  S.  Army. 

Canity,  Edward  Co.  F  Gill 

Carauaugh,  James  Co.  F  1st  II.  A. 

Uaranaugb,  Michael  Co.  I  17th 

QaTSnaugll,  Joseph  Co.  I  17th 

Chadbonrne,  B.  F  Capt.  Co.  F  oth 

Chadwick,  Fit/.  Henry  Co.  II.  4th 

Challin,  Willard  Co.  F  Oth  A  1st  Lt.  II. 

Chamberlain,  Forest  b  Co.  I  Oth 

Chandler,  Gustavo*  A. ..Co.  B  3d  Cav.;  drowned 
July  3,  Id04,  Mississippi  River. 

Chamock,  Thomas  Co.  A  1st  H.  A 

Cliard,  John  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Chant,  Edw.  V  Co.  F  20th,  tr.  1st  IJ.  3.  Art. 

Cbarlesurorth,  Emanuel  Co.  C  50th 

Chapfo,  Milo  J  Co.  U  4th 


Chapman,  Wm.  II...  Co.  C  2d  H.  A. 

Chapman,  Adelbt-l't  0  Y.  R.  C. 

Chase,  Silas  M  Co.  F  1st  II.  A. 

Chase,  Edwin  E  Co.  II  3d  Cav. 

Cbclly,  John  Co.  K  Glh 

Cheney,  Bradford  Co.  11  3mh 

Chiuock,  Win.  W  Co.  F.  2Cth 

Clarendon,  James  A    Co.  11  St  li 

Clarendon,  Edw.  II. .Co.  II.  4th  and  Co.  I  20th; 

d.  of  wounds  Oct.  17,  1804,  Winchester, 

Ya. 

Clark,  Alvin  S  St  li  Unat. 

Clark,  Herbert  T  Co.  C  4th  II.  A. 

Clark,  John  Co.  I  17th 

(  lark,  Enoch  G  Co.  ti  30th 

Clark  Miles  Co.  G  30th  ;  d.  Oct.  3,  1803, 

Franklin,  La. 

Clark,  Win  Co.  F.  35th 

Clark,  Alonzo  li  Co.  C  4(ith 

Clark,  Seth  F  Co.  I  Oth 

Clark,  Riifus  II   Co.  C  40th  ' 

Clark,  Edward  Co.  F.  4'ith 

Clark  Geo.  II  !th  Lt.  But, 

Clnir,  Robert  Co.  D  20th 

Clary,  James  3d  U.  S.  Inf. 

Cleitry,  Timothy  Co.  11  4th 

Clcworth,  Aaron  7th  Lt.  Bat. 

Cliflbnl,  Win  Co.  0  60th 

Clifford,  Lucius  Co.  I  Lit  II.  A.  ;  d.  May  2, 

1805. 

Clifford,  AI0117.0...C0.  I  10th  Wisconsin  ;  killed 

April  G,  1802,  Shiloh,  TVun. 

Cline,  Patrick  Co.  1"  1st  II.  A. 

Cliuc,  Patrick  Co.  II  Jth 

Clines,  I'atrick  Co.  K  40th  N,  Y.J  killed 

I'ec.  13, 1802,  Fredericksburg,  Ya. 
Clough,  Win.  II  Co.  G.  12th  J  trans,  to  Y. 

It.  C. 

Clough,  Wm.  II. ..Co.  C40th  ;  d.  Aug.  '21,  1882 

Cobcrt,  Richard  1st  II.  S.  Cav, 

Cobum,  Wm.  A  Co.  C  1th  II.  A. 

Cochrane,  Thomas  Co.  I  Gill 

Cochrane,  Dauiel  U  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Cocanech  Charles  Co.  II.  4th 

Cogger,  Eugene  Hi  li  Unat. 

Cogger,  John. ..Co.  K  'Jth  ;  killed  May  8,  1801, 
Spottsylvuuia. 

Colcord,  Daniel  Co  F.  1st  H.  A. 

Collins,  Win.  II. .Co.  K  1st  II.  A.  ;  d.  of  wounds 
June  17,  1804,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Collins,  Timothy  II  Co.  C  4th  II.  A. 

Collins,  Timothy   Co.  II.  4th 

Collins,  John  W  Co.  A  33d 

Collins,  Timothy   Co.  K  huh  N.  y, 

I    Colby,  Stephen  M        Co.  I.  Oth  and  Slh  V11.it. 

Colby,  Edwin  II    8th  Uimt. 

Colby,  Ehcn.  T  Capt.  Co.  B4th  and  Lt.-Col. 

Colby,  Wm.  K  2d  and  1st  Lt.,  and  Capt.  Co. 

C  40th 

Colbert,  Edward  Co.  1 2d  II.  A. 

Colby,  Stephen  J  1).  1st  N.  II.  II.  A. 

Colburn,  Geo.  W  Co.  I.  Oth 

Coleman,  Thomas  Co.  B  1th 

Collopy  Michael  Co.  I  19th 

Condon,  James  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Condon,  Johu  Co.  II.  4th 

Coiinnt,  James  II  Co.  I  2d 

Coltallt,  Raines  II   Co.  II  4ih 

Conant,  Albert  G  Co.  I  26th 

Connor,  Chas.  G  Co.  I  2d  II.  A. 

Connor,  Jeremiah  Co.  II  1st  Cav. 

Connor,  Timothy  Co.  G  1st 

Connor,  John  Co.  G  3oth 

Connor,  Chas.  G    Co.  I  0th 

Connors,  John. ..Co.  K  1st  II.  A.  ;  d.  of  wounds, 
June  17,  1801,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Connors,  Matthew  Co.  I  Oth 

Connors,  Thomas   8th  I'nat. 

Connolly,  John   Mi,  Unat. 

Constable,  W.  M  1st  U.  S  Cav. 

Converse,  Gilbert  1'  Co.  F  6th 

Connelly,  Michael   Co.  C  'Jth 

Cook,  ISrnj.  C   Co.  II  4th 

Cook,  Thomas  X   Co.  I  20th 

Cook,  George..  ..Co.  K  40th  X.  Y.  ;  d.  Aug.  24, 
1803,  Ft.  Monroe,  Ya. 

Coolidge,  Baldwin  Co.  K  Oth 

Cooney,  Dennis  1st  V.  S.  Cav. 

Cooper,  Thos.  II... .Co.  G  30th  ;  d.  Dec.  5,  1802, 

Xew  Orleans. 
Copp,  Joseph  F..C0.  ClOth  ;  trans,  to  Y.  It.  C. 

Copp,  Co  o.  E  Co.  K  1st  If.  A. 

Corey,  Chits  8th  Unut. 

Corcoran,  James..Co.  II  Oth ;  trans,  to  V,  IS.  C. 

Coining,  Samuel  Co,  13  3d  Cav. 

Corrignn,  Andrew  Co  D.  28th 

Coughlin,  James  Co.  I  Oth 

Coupe,  Theophilns  Co.  G  30th 

Cowdrey,  Oliver  W  Co.  F  Oth 

Coyne,  I'atrick  Co  E.  50th  and  57th 

Crawford,  Geo.  W  Y.  II.  c. 

Crane,  I'eter  8th  Unut.  and  Co.  I  oth 

Urawslmw,  Richard  Co.  B  4th  ;  killed  June 

1 1,  1803,  Port  Hudson,  La. 

Crcuden,  John  Missing  ill  action,  July  2, 

1803,  Gettysburg. 

Creadon,  John  Co.  F  20th 

Crafty,  Chas.  M  Co.  G  30th  ;  d.  Aug.  8,  1802, 

Xew  Orleans. 

Creiglmn,  John  Co.  K  Oth 

Crocker,  Frank  T  Co.  I  Oth 

Crocker,  Fred.  W  Co.  1  Oth 

Crockett,  Nelson  D  Co.  F  20th 

Crockett,  Geo.  E  Co.  B 3d  Cav. 

Crockett,  Leander  F  Co.  C  4th  11.  A. 

Crosby,  llobert  Co.  K  1st  II.  A.;  killed  May 

HI,  ism,  Spottsylvania. 

Crosl.y,  Alonzo  8th  Unat. 

Crosby,  Patrick  Co.  11  3d  Cav. 

Crosby,  James  Co.  G  2d  II.  A. 

Crosdale,  I'atrick  Co.  1  3tuh 

Grouse,  Wm.  E  2d  I.t.  1st  II.  A 

Crotise,  John  F   Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Crowull,  Daniel  D  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Crow  ley,  Dennis  Co.  1  2d  II.  A. 

Crowley,  John  Co.  E  19th 

C'rowther,  Win  Co.  li  2(ith 

Crnickshanks, Thomas  Co.  If  4th 

Cuuilnings  Geo.  P  Co.  Iv  1st  II,  A  ;  d.  of 

wounds  Sept.  9,  1804,  Alexandria,  Ya. 

Cuinmings',  Chas.  E  1st  Lt.  Hat. 

Cumnock,  John    Co.  1!  4th 

Cune,  Thomas  Co.  K  loth  X.  Y.  ;  missing  in 

action  Dec.  13,  1802. 

Cunningham,  .Michael  II  Co.  C  4th  II.  A. 

Cunningham,  Johu  Co.  I  IVili 

Cunningham,  Edw  Co  K  loth  X.  Y. 

Curry,  Patrick  Co.  K  Oth 

Curry,  John  Co.  I  17th;  d.  July  14,  1802, 

Baltimore. 

Ctirtin,  I'atrick  Co.  I  Oth 

Curtin,  John  Co.  K  40th  X.  Y. 

Curran,  Patrick  Co.  I  9tb  ;  killed  Juno  27, 

1802,  Gaines'  Mills,  Ya. 

Currier,  Aaron  A  Co.  B  1th 

Cushing,  William  Co.  K  40th  X.  Y. ;  d.  of 

wounds  July  10,  1.804,  Mt.  Pleasant  Hosp. 
Cutler,  Chas.  II  ....Co.  M  1st  II.  A.  ;  d.  May  3u 

18u4. 

Cutter,  Geo.  S  Co.  F  1st  II.  A.  ;  killed  Juno 

10,  1801,  Petersburg,  Vft. 
Cutter,  James  M  Co.  K  Oth 
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Cnttin?,  Chandler  Co.  C  1th  II.  A. 

Cutting,  Silas  II  Co.  B  3d  Cav. 

Dacey.  Jeremiah  Co  B  3d  Cav.  ;  killed  Apr. 

8,  1804,  S;iliitie  Cross  Roads,  La. 
Daeey,  Timothy  1st  Lt.  Co.  I  Dth  ;  <I.  Dec. 

In,  1880. 

Dacey,  Cornelius  Co.  1  9th 

Panic,  Albert  L  Co.  B.  1st  II.  A. 

Daley,  Maurice  Co.  I  Ktli 

Daley,  John  Co.  1"  26tli 

D.i'ey,  Patrick  C  Co.  K  40th  N.  Y. 

Pane,  Sylvanus  W  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Pane,  Richard  G  Co.  F  20th 

Dauforth,  Vespasian  Co.  C  40th 

Dauahy,  Patrick,  Co.  F  20tli  ;  died  Jan.  2 ', 
18<>3,  New  Orleans. 

Dana,  David,  .M.D  Surgeon 

Da  mil,  Geo.  G  Co.  C4th  H.  A. 

Darlisle,  Timothy  Co.  F  48th 

Danlton,  John  H  Co.  K  2d  II.  A. 

Davis,  Albert  A.,  2d  Lt.  and  Capt  Co.  K  1st  II. 
A.  ;  dieJ  of  wounds  June  21,  1804,  Wash- 
ington. 

Davis,  Daniel  Co.  F  1st  II.  A. 

Davis,  Richard  II  Co.  F  1st  II  A. 

Davis,  Thomas  B.,  Co.  II  1st  Cav.;  died  May 

31,  Is'U,  Anderson villo. 

Davis,  V.  n.  II  Co.  K  fith 

Davis,  Solomon  X  Co.  K  Uth 

Davis,  Win.  F  Co.  C.  loth 

Davis,  James  L  .Co  II  llli 

Davis,  IsaacS  Co.  II  4th 

Davis,  Frank.,  Sergt.  to  Capt.  Co.  Iv  1st  II.  A. 

and  Major;  died  Slay  10,  1875. 

Davis,  John  F  Co.  G  3  itli 

Davis,  Benjamin,  Capt.  Co.  1!  22d  llegt. ;  killed 

May  in,  1804,  Laurel  Hill,  Va. 

Davii«,  George  Co.  B  22d  ;  died  Ort.  4, 1SG2 

Dawson,  Firth  Co.  II  llli 

iK-cker,  Daniel  V.  R.  C. 

Decker,  Petex  Co.  II  1st  II.  A. 

Decker,  JeOord  M  Lt.-Col.  Kith 

I»ecker,  Smith  M  Capt  and  Col.  Co.  K  (it ll 

Dt-au,  Simeon  1'  Co.  I  oth 

Digiiari,  .Matthew  Co.  G  With 

Dcarliorn,  La  Roy  Co.  I  0th 

Delaney,  Dennis  Co.  F:;i)th 

Dennett  Ira  1J  Co.  G  30lh 

Dennis,  John  Co.  B  4th 

Deroy,  Lawrence  Co.  B  1st  Cav. 

Deforce,  John  V.  It.  C. 

Denton,  Alfred  M  V.  1!  c. 

Pill,  KonwlM   Iltl  I'.  S  Int. 

Dllllugtiaiu,  I'erloy  L  Co.  F  1st  II.  A. 

Dllwurlli,  John  ...Mh  Unattached 

DOIey,  Pavid  Co.  I  17th 

Diiineen,  John  Co.  G  33d 

Dinneeu,  Patrick  Co.  II  4th 

Dinneeu,  Jeremiah  Co  I  0th 

Dionue,  ltemi  Co.  K  Uth 

Dixon,  AlaiisoD  Co.  C  40th 

Dodds,  Henry  1st  Dist.  Columbia  Inf. 

Dodge,  Joseph  W  ettli  Unattached 

Dolliver,  Thomas  II  Co.  M  1st  If.  A. 

DoefHer,  John  Co.  I  2d 

Dodge,  John  A  Co.  B  Uth 

Dolau.  Barnard  Co.  F  20th  and  Co.  G  30th 

DolaD,  J  imes  Co.  E  3i)th 

Dolhjfr,  David  C  Co.  B  4th 

Dogan,  Mcusar  B  Co.  C  lbth 

Douellau,  Michael  1st  0,  S.  Cav. 

Donovan,  Jerry  F  Co.  F  1st  II.  A. 

Donovan,  John  8th  Unattached 

Donovan,  John,  Co.  II  2d;   died  of  wounds 

SeH.  17,  I80i,  Autietaiu. 


Donovan,  Florence  Co.  I  17th 

Dun  (Villi,  John  Co.  I  lTfli 

Donnelly,  Thomas  .Co.  0  Fr.  Civy.  ami  Co.  K  nth 
Dc  elly,  Patrick,  Co.  F  LlGth  ;  died  Jan.  2d, 

1803,  New  Orleans. 

Donnelly,  Frank  Co.  K  40th  N.  Y. 

Donahue,  Thomas  Co.  K  loth  X.  Y. 

Dooley,  Morris  Co.  G  28th 

Dorsey  Michael  Co.  11  1th 

Dougherty,  John  3d  U.  S.  Inf. 

Dougherty,  Patrick  Co.  I  6th 

Dougherty,  John    Co.  I  20th 

Dow,  John  SI   2d  Lt.  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Dow,  Charles  E  8th  Unattached 

Dow,  Wesley  W.,  Co.  B  3d  Cav.  ;  died  Aug.  11, 

1863,  Port  Hudson,  La. 

Dow,  Albert  1  2d  Lt.  Co.  I!  4th 

Dow,  Albert  Co.  C  loth 

Dowd,  Doininick  Co.  I  17th 

Doyen,  Franklin  E   Co.  K  0th 

Doyle,  Win.  M  Co.  F.  6th 

Doyle,  Michael  8th  Unattached 

Do)  le,  John  Co.  I  17th 

Duvle.  Michael  O.,  Co.  II  50th;  killed  Juno 

17,  1805. 

Doyle,  John,  Co.  B  3d  Cav.  ;  killed  May,  1804, 

Yellow  Bayou,  La. 
Drew,  Israel,  «st  Lt.  Co.  II  4th  N.  II.  ;  died 

Nov.  li,  1861,  Annapolis. 

Drew,  Edgar  -Co.  II  4th  N.  II. 

Drew,  Clarence  E  Co.  1!  Itli 

Drew,  Jeremiah  D  Lt.-Col.  -Itli  N.  11. 

Drew,  James  W  Co.  B  3d  Cav. 

Drew,  Charles  E  Co.  I  0th 

Drew,  George  A  Co.  I  0th 

Driscoll,  John...  Co.  I  3d  Cav. 

Driscoll,  John,  Navy  ;  died  Juno  12,  1805,  New 

Orleans. 

Drunnney,  Patrick  Co.  F  20th 

Driiuiniond,  James  Co.  K  40th  N.  Y. 

Ducbcsncy,  Lawrence  X.,  Co.  F  0th  ;  Sergt.,  2d 

and  1st  l.t.  Co.  II  1st  t  'av.  ;  In  Libby  ;  Capt. 

20th  N.  Y.  Cav.  ;  Capt.  1st  Butt'u  Frontier 

Cav. 

Dnchesncy,  Felix  Co.  K  loth  N.  Y. 

Duffy,  Owen  

Dully,  Win  Co.  1)  20th 

Duffy,  Patrick  3d  U.  S.  Iuf, 

Duflln,  Richard  Co.  D  20th 

Dufresno,  Edward  Co.  I!  lib 

Dugal,  diaries  10  1st  V.  S.  Cav. 

Dugan,  Dennis  Co.  D  9lh 

Dugan,  Jeremiah  V.  R,  (!. 

Plililry,  Cyrus  F  Co.  II  lib  II.  A. 

Duncan,  James  Co,  II  Mill 

Duncan,  Edward  '.  8th  Unattached 

Duncan,  James  8th  Unattached 

Duncan,  Win  Co.  B  4th 

Dunn,  John  M  3d  V.  S.  Inf. 

Dunn,  John  8th  U.  S.  Inf. 

Dunn,  Edward  Co.  I  0th 

Puptitrine,  Calvin  W  Co.  M  1st  II.  A. 

Durguu,  Jacob  It  Co.  II  1th  N.  II. 

Durgin,  Geo.  C,  Co.  A  1st  II.  A.;  killed  May 

19,  1801,  Spottsylvania. 

Durgin,  Charles  C  Co.  F  1st  II.  A. 

Purging,  Chase  C  Co.  F  1st  II.  A. 

Durgin,  A.  E  Co.  K  oth 

Durgin,  Alexander,  Co.  II  4th;  died  May  21, 

1803,  New  Orleans. 

Purrell,  Geo.  G  Co.  I  Oth 

Dwyer,  Thomas  Co.  I  oth 

Payer,  Patrick  Co  P  28th 

Dyer,  Win.  II  Co.  F  Oth 

Dyer,  Lewis  R  :  Co.  I)  12th 

Dyer,  Joseph  Co.  B  1th 


Dyson,  Thomas  Co.  K  Oth 

Eaines,  James  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Earl,  Robert  B  Co.  K  huh  X.  Y. 

Eastman,  John  F.,  Co.  M  32J,  from  2d  Co. 

Sharpshooters. 

Eaton,  J.  Frank  Co.  II.  4th  A  Co.  K  Oth 

Eaton,  Win.  C  Co.  E  8lh 

Eaton,  Willis  G  7th  Bat. 

Eddy,  David  Co.  I  Uth 

Edgerly,  Chas.  A  Co.  C  4th  II.  A 

Edgcconib,  James..8th  Unattached  &  Co  F  48th 

Edmonds,  John  Co.  A  3d  II. A. 

Edliiuiidson,  James,  Co.  IS  4th;  died  Aug.  18, 

1803,  Cleveland,  O. 

Edson,  Calvin  11.  N   Co.  B  3d  Car. 

Edwards,  Win  Co.  K  40th  N.  V. 

Edwards,  Frank  A  Co.  K  Oth 

Eldridge,  Hezekiah  Co  II  4th 

Eldridgc,  James  8th  U.  S.  Cav. 

Eliot,  Akin  D  Co.  I!  3d  Cav. 

Eliot,  Russell  C  Co.  B  3d  Cav. 

Ellenwood,  Eben  II.,  3d  Lieut.  Co.   Oth  (3 

months) ;  1st  Lieut.  Co.  I  Oth  (0  months); 

1st  Lieut.  8th  Unattached. 

Ellenwood,  Chas.  T  Co.  I  Oth 

Ellis,  Oliver  Co.  II  30th 

Ellis,  James  Co.  B  4th 

Ellsworth,  Win.  M  8(h  Unattached 

Elmenvold,  Doarich  8th  U.S.  Cav. 

Emerson,  Horace  Co.  C4th  II.  A. 

Emerson,  Waller  F  Co.  C  4th  H.  A. 

Emerson,  John  D.X'o.  loth  ;  'JO  Lieut.  Co.  K  dth 

Emerson,  Mom  s  W  Co.  D.  47th 

Emery,  Solomon  I)  Co.  M  :'d  Cav. 

Emory,  David  N  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Emory,  John  W  Co.  I  20th 

Emulous,  Win  Co.  K  40th  N  Y. 

Enuis,  Wm  Co.  F  20th 

Ephraim,  Joseph  JI  Co.  K  31st 

Ewiligs,  Samuel  Mil  Unattached 

Eylward,  William  see  Aylwaid 

Fahey,  Nicholas  8th  Unattached 

Fates,  Henry  C  Co.  F  1st  II.  A. 

Fagali,  Lawrence  Co.  C  4tli  11.  A. 

Fngan,  Christopher,  Co.  I  17th  ;  also  Kith  N.  II. 
and  Navy. 

Fame, n,  John  K  Co.  M  3d 

Furls,  Allen  C  Co.  I  26th 

Barrell,  James  Co.  F  20th 

Fairow,  ltobt  Co.  F  48th 

Farrington,  Geo  ,  Co.  I!  1st  H.  A.  ;  killed  May 
10,  ISO!,  Sputtsylvuniti. 

Farmer,  Jos,  ph  li  Co.  IC  1st  II.  A. 

fiu, piliar,  James,  Co.  B  4th  ;  HW  Feb.  2.'.,  1882. 

Farwell,  Fred.  M  „  Co.  I  Otli 

Favor,  Joseph  \V  8th  Unattached 

Fail],  Herman  U.  S.  Keg.  Band 

Fearnley,  John  U.  S.  Reg.  Bund 

Ferns,  1' rank  Co.  K  40th  N.  Y. 

Ferren,  Joseph,  Co.  II.  4th  ;  died  Aug.  10, 
1803,  Baton  Kongo,  La. 

Fernald,  Edward  I   Co.  D  22d 

Finn,  John  3d  U.  S.  Inf. 

Fineral,  Patrick  Co.  K  40th  N.  Y. 

Finuessy,  Thomas,  Co.  K  4Uth  N.  Y.  ;  died  Al- 
exandria, Ya. 

Fish,  John  Co.  F  1st  II.  A 

Fisher,  James  A  Co.  II  3d  Cav. 

Fish,  Chas  Co.  li  4th  ;  died  Nov.  15,  1884 

Fisher,  John  M  Co.  K  Oth 

Fitts,  James  W  Co.  I  Oth 

Fitzgerald,  John  Co.  H  4th 

Fit/gerahl,  Chas  Co.  M  4th  Cav. 

Flagg,  Charles  H  Co.  F  1st  H.  A. 
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Flanders,  Geo.  F.,  Co.  F  2Cth  ;  trans,  to  1st  U. 
S.  Art. 

Flanders,  Chas,  W  To.  C  40th 

Fletcher,  Wm.  F  3d  1".  S.  Inf. 

Flavin,  Thomas  Co.  B  1st  II.  A. 

Flemming,  James  Co.  I  Gth 

Flynn,  John  Co.  II  4th 

Flyun,  Thomas  Co.  II  4th 

Fl?nn.  James,  2d.„~  Co.  D  12th 

Flynn,  Henry  Co.  K  40th  X.  Y. 

Flynn,  Patrick  Co.  K  40th  X.  Y- 

Foster,  Edward  U.  S.  Ordnance  Corps 

Furies,  Wm.  W  Co.  1 26th 

Fullansbee,  Geo.  S  2d  Lieut  1st  H.  A. 

F.dsom,  Chas.  II  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Foran,  John  Co  Fist  H.  A. 

Forth,  3Iorris  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Forsyth.  John  Co.  K  1st  II.  \. 

ForJ,  Martin  Co.  1)  2d  Car. 

Foster,  Chas.  H  Co.  II  1st  II.  A. 

Foster,  Maurice  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Foster,  Wm.  K  Co.  G.  3d  II  A. 

Foster,  Chas.  II  Co.  B  3d  Cav. 

Foster,  H.  Willard  Co.  B  3d  Cav. 

Foster,  John%  Co.  C  30th 

Foster,  Richard  II  Co.  F  2Gth 

Foster,  Charles  Co.  K  40th  N.  Y. 

Foss,  Gilnian  P  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Foy,  John,  Co.  G  30th  ;  died  June  12,  1802, 

New  Orleans. 

Fox,  Ilenrv  L  Co.  C  4th  II.  A 

Frederick,  Chas  3d  U.  S.  Inf. 

French,  Allen  T  Co.  B  4th 

French,  Horace  E  Co.  F  1st  II.  A, 

French,  Chase  C,  Co.  H  4th  ;  died  Aug.  1. 

I8u3,  Port  Hudson,  I. a. 

French,  Henry  F  Co.  B  3d  Cav. 

French,  Geo.  W  Co.  E  19th 

Fredericks,  Theodore  Co.  K  loth  X.  Y. 

Freminer,  Geo  Co.  H  4th 

Fremmer,  Jacob  Co.  II  4th 

Freeman,  Timothy  Co.  F  2Gth 

Froom,  Mark  Co.  B  4th 

Frost,  Orin  P  8th  Unattached 

Frozier,  Geo.,  Co.  C  40th  ;  killed  June  1,  li>01, 

Cold  Harbor,  Va. 

Frye,  Ira  Co.  I  Cth 

Frye,  Geo  Co.  K  1st  H.  A. 

Furbur,  Lyman  V.  B.,  Co.  D  1st  Cav. ;  died 

Oct.  10,  1802. 
Furbush,  (.'has.  II.,  Co.  F  Cth  ami  navy,  the 

"  Brooklyn." 

Qallagher,  Patrick.  Co.  I  Gill 

Gallagher,  Felix  Co.  C  loth 

Gallagher,  Hugh,  Co.  D2Sth  [died  of  wounds 

June  13,  1802,  South  Carolina. 

Gallagher,  Patrick  ....8th  U.  3.  Inf. 

Gallagher,  John  Co.  B  50lh 

Gatnon,  Archibald,  Co.  B  50tll  ;  trans,  to  V.  R.  C. 
Galliano,  John  15.,  Co.  C  40lh;  died  Jan.  G, 

18G'>,  Lawrence. 

Gardner,  Joseph  W  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Garland^  James  S.,  Co  F  1st  II.  A. ;  died  Jan. 

20,  1802,  Fort  Albany,  Va. 

Garrity,  John  Co  I  0th  ;  killed  June  27,  1802 

Garrity,  Peter  31  Co  I  20th 

Garvin,  Michael  Co.  K  10th  N.  Y. 

Gatley,  Win.  A  _0.  S.  hospital  steward 

Gauffy,  '.'has.  31.,  Co.  U  30tb  ;  died  Aug.  18, 

1802,  Xew  Orleans. 
Gearin,  Wm.  F....Co.  B  4th  ;  died  3Iurch,  1887. 

Geary,  John  3d  U.  S.  Inf. 

George,  John  H  Co.  1)  1st  Cav. 

George,  Daniel  D.,  Co.  D  1st  Cav.;  trans,  to 

Navy. 


Gcssing,  Wm  E  Co  I  2d  II.  A. 

Geureanx,  Edward  Co.  C  Hli  II.  A. 

Giddings,  James  II  Co.  K  2d  Cav. 

Giles.  G,-o  Co.  C  1th  H.  A. 

Geluk,  Martin  V.  It.  C. 

Giles,  Geo  Co.  II  0th 

Giles,  Chas.  II  Co.  F26lh 

Gilgan,  James  Co  F  20th 

Gillelaml,  James,  Co.  1>  17th  ;  died  Oct.  1st, 
1804,  iu  Confederate  prison. 

Gilford,  Henry  Co.  K  1st  H.  A. 

Gilmore,  Robert  Co.  K  2d  H.  A. 

Gilman,  John  II.,  Co.  B  4th 

Gilmorc,  Peter  Co.  D  !)th 

Gllsun,  Alpheus  L  Co.  F  20th 

Gilloran,  Patrick  Co.  I  17th 

Giugras  Victor  G.,  Co,  I  0th;  wounded  iu  Hal- 
more  April  19,  1801. 
Gleason  Michael,  Co.  A  3d  H.  A.;  trans  to 
Navy. 

Glover,  John  II  1st  Lt.  1st  H.  A. 

Glidden,  Jasper  F.,  Co.  B.  3d  Cav.  ;   killed  in 

actiou  Sept  19,  1S04,  Winchester,  Va. 

Golden,  James  Co.  C.  1st  Bat.  II.  A. 

Golden,  Michael,  Co.  D  17th  X.  Y.  ;  died  Xo\ . 

17,1803. 

Goldsmith,  Melvin  H  Co.  I  1st  II.  A 

Goldsmith, .Chas  8th  U.S.  Inf. 

Goodrich,  Stephen  W  Co.  F  1st  II.  A- 

Goodrich,  Edward  Co.  B30th 

Goodall,  George,  Co.  F.  20th ;  died  Jan.  0, 
180;"),  Philadelphia. 

Goodwin,  Thomas  Co.  C  50th 

Goodwin,  John  .1  Co.  B  30th 

Goodwin,  Edward  Co.  K  40th  N,  Y. 

Goodwin,  Chas.,  1st  II.  A.  ;   missing  in  action 

Goodwin,  Ephraim  L  Co.  F  48tU 

Gordon,  Frank  A  Co.  I  0th 

Gordon,  Asa  C  Co.  II  4th 

Goulding,  Daniel  Co.  F  1st  II,  A. 

Gould,  Isaac  W  Co.  K  lsl  II.  A. 

Gould,  EriL-tus  Co.  II.  3d  Cav. 

Gould,  Israel  Co.  C  4th  II.  A. 

Cower,  John  W  Co.  E  .'id  II.  A, 

Grady,  James  3d  U.  S.  Inf. 

Graftum,  Samuel  Co.  L  3d  Cav. 

Graham,  William  Co.  I  0th 

Graham,  William  Co  K  .loth  N.  Y. 

Grant,  Albeit  II  Co.  B  1st  II.  A. 

Grant,  Lewis  Co.  I  0th 

Cray,  Timothy,  Jr.,  Co.  A  2d;   died  Dec.  2, 

1802,  Sharpsburg,  Md. 
Gray,  Alonzo,  Co.  D  26;.  died  July  10, 1SG2, 
New  Orleans. 

Gray,  William  Co.  V  30th 

Gray,  Otis  W  Co.  C  .07th 

Greenlaw,  Chas.  E.,  Co.  F  Cth,  and  Co.  II  4th 
Green,  Michael,  Co.  I  Oth  ;  wounded  in  Balti- 
more. 

Green,  Michael  J  Co.  I  20th 

Green,  31  6th  II.  S.  Cav. 

Greenough,  Win.  S  Co.  B.  4th 

Greenwood,  Paul,  Co.  I  22d  ;  killed  Juno  27, 
1802;  Gaines'  Mill,  Va. 

Greiehcn,  William  Unassigned 

Grillin,  James  It.,  Navy  ;  werit  down  with  his 
vessel  before  Vickshurg,  Miss. 

Grimshaw"  John  Co.  114th 

Grogaii,  James  1st  U.  S.  Cav. 

Gurney,  Horace  M  Co.  K  1st  H.  A. 

Gurney,  John  Co  D  1st  Cav. 

Gurney,  James  M  Co.  D  1st  Cav. 

Gunning,  Thomas,  Xuvy  ;  (ship  "Congress"), 
killed  in  action  with  the  Merrimack,  Hamp- 
ton Beads,  Va." 

Gustln,  Alrnon  D  8th  Unattached 


HacUott,  Jeremiah  Co.  C  4th  II.  A. 

Ilackett.  Jeremiah  Co.  E  1st  Cav. 

linger,  John  1st  U.  S.  Cav. 

Haggcrty,  John  Co.  C  40th 

Haggcrty,  Win  Co,  F  25th 

Hal-,  John,  Co.  F  1st  II.  A.  ;   died  Oct.  18,. 

1S04,  Andersonville. 

Hale,  Joseph  F  Co.  G  30th 

Hall,  Chas.  A.,  Co.  B  1st  N.  H.  II.  A.  ;  died 

Feb.  12,  1865,  Fort  Reno,  D.  C. 
Hall,  Wm.  S.,  Co.  Hist  N.  11.  II.  A.  j  died 

.Sept.  30,  1S04,  Andersonville. 

Hull,  Abraham  Co.  F  1st  II.  A. 

Hall,  Gilson  A. 

Hall,  Cornelius  Co.  K  1st  H.  A.  ;  killed  May 

19,  18G4,  Spottsylvania. 
Hall,  Samuel  A  Co.  1  20th 

Hall,  Wm.  0  V.  It.  C. 

Halton,  Wm  Co.  I  Oth 

Ham,  John  F  Sth  Unattached 

Ham,  Federal  I!  J  Co,  1!  1th 

Ham,  Timothy,  Co.  I  20th  ;  died  Feb.  11,  1865, 

in  prison,  Salisbury,  X.  C. 

Hamilton,  John  Co  K  40th  X.  Y. 

Hamilton,  Wm  Co.  K  40th  X.  Y. 

Hamilton,  A  Lawrence  ;   2d  Lt  Co.  I  Gth  ;  and 

dipt  ;  also  Capt.  8th  Unattached;  died. 

Hamilton,  Oliver  B  Co.  F  1st  H.  A. 

Hammond,  Frank  E  Co.  C40th 

Hanks,  John  Stli  U.  S.  Inf. 

Ilannegan,  John  Co.  D  28th 

Haunegan,  John  Lt.  Co.  K  40th  Inf. 

Banning,  Obadiah  V.  It.  C. 

Haunon,  Elias  Co.  G  33d 

Hannon,  Bobt.  A  Co.  F35th 

Hanscomb,  Wm.  A  Co.  C  40th 

Hanscomb,  Ivory  P  Co.  I  20th 

Hanson,  James  W  2d  Lt.  1st  H.  A. 

Harducro,  Aaron  Co.  C50th 

Harding,  Dennis,  Co.  It  33d  ;   missing  at  the 

battle  of  Chattanooga,  1804. 

Harding,  Michael  Co.  K  loth  N,  Y 

Harding,  Michael   Co.  II  ;i.".d 

Harding,  Michael  (2d),  Co.  K  -10111  X.  V.  ;  died 

July  3, 1863,  of  wounds,  Gettysburg. 

Marking,  Daniel  Co.  I  Gth 

Harmon,  John  31., Co.  I  Oth, 3  months,  and  Co. 

I  oth,  'J  months. 

Harmon,  ltolliii  13  Co.  1!  4th 

Harmon,  Edward  .'...Co.  I  17th 

Harper,  Charles  Co.  K  1st  H.  A.  ;  colored 

Uaiper,  Hobt.,  Co.  H  loth,  and  Co.  E  2d  II.  A. 

Harper,  James  Co.  1!  11th 

Harper,  James   j  Co.  E  59th 

Harper,  James  /Co.  K  40th  X.  Y. 

llarriman,  John  E  Co.  I  Gth 

Ilarriman,  Chas.  M  Sth  Unattached 

Harrinton,  Daniel  Co.  B  1st  II.  A. 

Harrington,  Thomas   Co.  E  2d  II.  A. 

Harris,  Henry  A  Co.  II  13th 

Harrison,  Wm  Co.  I  Oth 

Harrison,  John  Co.  F  1st  II.  A. 

Hart,  Jeremiah  Co.  G  28th 

Hart,  Michael  Co,  G  28th 

Hart,  Daniel  Co.  II  4th 

Hathaway,  Chas.  C  Co.  U  2d  II.  A. 

Haskell,  Chas.,  Co.  C  1st  U.  A.  ;  died  of  wounds 

June  19,  1804. 

Haskell,  John  G  Co.  It  4th 

llaskins,  John  Cos.  B  and  I  17th 

Itnyes,  Chas.  II.,  1st  Sergt.  Co.  K  1st  II.  A.  ; 

2d  and  1st  Lt.  Capt.  and  Major. 

Hayes,  Gustavus  D  Co.  K  1st  H.  A. 

Hayes,  William,  Co.  II  1st  Cav. ;  died  Mar.  1, 

1805,  Lawrence. 
Haves,  John  F  Co.  Blth 
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Hayes,  Patrick,  Co.  II  1st  C;iv.;  killed  June  15, 
lS8i,  John's  bland,  S.  C. 

Jlnyes,  Robert  S  Co.  H  4th 

Hares,  Janus  L  Co.  C40fh 

Havre,  Michael  Co.  K  40th  N.  Y. 

'  Hayworth,  Robt  Co.  F  2Gth 

'  Heap,  William  Co.  11  4th  and  Co.  K  6th 

llxath,  Edwin  C  Co.  I  Gtli 

Heath,  Caleb  VV  Co.  F  35th 

Heavy,  J  3d  U.  S.  Inf. 

Helmer,  J«ilm...1C.tli  X.  T.;  died  of  wounds; 
buried  in  Lawrence. 

Heenan,  Jofin  C  Co.  D  Oth 

Hendersx.ii,  Robert  2d  Lt.  Co.  F  1st  H.  A. 

Henderson,  David  Co.  K  Oth 

Henderson,  Roderick. ..Co.  F  24th  ;  died  Aug. 
1G,  18G4. 

Hend.-rs.in,  Wm.  V  Co.  II  4th 

Henderson,  Fredk  Co.F2Sth 

Henderson,  Wm  Co.  F  2Stb,  tr.  to  loth  V.R.C. 

Hrflurnan  James  F  Co.  B  Fr.  Cav. 

Hentliorns,  Chos  Co.  B  3d  Cav. 

Herlihy,  Dan'!   Co.  G  3'Jth 

Hernon,  Thonuu  Co.  K  t;th 

Heraom,  laaac  L  4th  Lt.  Battery 

Uewea,  Robert  Co.  II  1st  Cav. 

Hickey,  Edward  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Hickey,  Richard  8lh  Unattached- 

Hickey,  Sin. on  P  Co.  D  Oth 

Hickey,  Thomas  Co.  F  26th 

Hickey,  Simeon  P  Co.  A  32d 

Hickey,  Michael  J  Co.  R  32d 

Hickey,  John. ..Co.  K  40th  N.  Y.;  killed  1SG2, 
Hull  Run. 

nicgins,  Abner  Co.  K  1st  II.  A_ 

Hiding,  Sylvester  Co.  B  3d  Cav 

Higgina,  Patiick  Co.  I  tiOtli 

Uildretb,  Seth  C.Co.  B  4th,  Co.  K  Gth  and 

Co.  B  Kr.  Cav. 

Hill,  Kuoe  T  Co.  F  Gth  and  Co.  G  30th 

Hill,  Joseph  Co.  M  2d  II.  A. 

Hill,  Nelson  Co.  B  4'.h 

Hill,  Patrick. ..Co.  1  17th,  died  May  5,  1805, 

More-bead  City,  N.  C. 

Hill.  Thomas  Co.  I  26th 

[Human,  Frank. ..Co.  F  Gth  Si  Co.  D  1st  Cav.; 

died  June  17,  I8G3,  Aldie,  Ya. 

Hinmau,  David  M  8th  U.  S.  Inf. 

H..bL«i,  Augustus  U  _  Co.  K  1st  U.  A 

Hoar,  Thomas  Co.  II  22J 

Hoar,  Maurice  Co.  II  22d 

Hodge,  Andrew  L  Co.  I  Gth 

HodgJon,  Kenj.  F  Co.  K  Gth 

lK.t.doii,  John  M   Co.  li  3d  Cuv. 

Hugl*,  Win.  II. ..Co.  K  1st  II.  A.;  died  Sont.5 

1SG3,  Fort  Albany,  V*. 

Hogle,  Lucius  E  nth  Unattached. 

Hogle,  James  It  Co.  I  Gth 

Uoheudal,  Joseph  1st  U.  S.  Cav. 

Hoit,  Martin  D  8th  U.  S.  Cav. 

Holland,  Thomas. ..Co.  I  17th  ;  died  Juno  15, 

18Gt,  in  rebel  prison. 

Holland,  William  Co.  II  4th 

Holden,  Win.  G  Co.  B  3Utb 

Holmes,  Win  Co.  F  lot  H.  A. 

H-rtmes,  Steuben  Co.  M  1st  II.  A. 

Holrojd,  Henry  Co.  I  Gth 

Hoiiiaus,  Arthur  L  Co.  B  1th 

Hommehdmrg,  Wm  1st  L'.  S.  Cav. 

Holi,  8am' I  Co.  A  1st  H.  A. 

Holt,  Amos  L  Co.  F  1st  II.  A. 

Holt,  Ssiu'I  A  Co.  K  1st  H.  A. 

Holt,  Alfred  A...Co.  K  1st  H.  A.;  killed  Aug. 

10,  lbGI,  Spottsjlvania. 
Holt,  Wm.  T...Co.  I  2Cth  ;  died  of  wounds  July 

12,  lsoS,  In  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 


Holt,  Arthur  M  Co.  II  3d  Cav. 

Holt,  Jeremiah  Co.  G  3  th 

Holt,  Ubert  E  Co.  F  4.8th, 

Holton,  Wm.  M  Co.  A  3d  11.  A. 

Home,  Damon  G  Co.  C  Kith 

Homo,  Joseph  Co.  I  Gth 

Home,  Geo.  F  Mh  Uliattachod. 

Home,  Paul  8lli  Unattached. 

Horner,  John  3d  U.  S.  Inf. 

Homer,  Wm.  S  Co.  C  40th 

Ilorton,  Geo... Co.  B  -1th  ;  died  May  9,  1(SG3 

Xe-w  Orleans. 

Ilorrocks,  Tliumas  Co.  II  4th 

Hosmer,  Elbridge  E  Co.  II  4th 

Hoitghtou,  John  W  8th  Unattached. 

Houghton,  Geo. ..Co.  G  30th  ;  died  July  30, 1802, 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Howe,  Dennis  W  Co.  F  1st  II.  A. 

Howard,  Richard  Co.  F  1st  II.  A 

Howard,  Cluis.  E  Co.  K  1st  II.  A" 

Howard,  Charles  W  Co.  G  12tli 

Howard,  Charles  W...CO.  H  2d  U.  S.  Artillery  ; 

died  Oct.,  1802,  Davis  Island,  N.  V. 

Howard,  Eli  Co.  I  Gtli 

Howard,  Bernard  Co.  C  60th 

Howard,  Leandur  F  1st  Battery  Lt.  A. 

Hudson,  James  F  Co.  ]>  2Gth 

lluglies,  Patrick..,  Co.  M  1st  II.  A. 

Hughes,  Thomas  -4 1 1 1  11.  A. 

H  ughes,  Michael 

Hulford,  John  II  Co.  F  1st  II.  A. 

Humphrey,  Henry  Co.  K  1st  H.  A. 

Hunt,  John   3d  U.  8.  Inf. 

Hunter,  Joseph  Y.  I!.  ('. 

Hunter,  Win  Co.  B  3d  Cav. 

Hunter,  Win.  A. ..Co.  1!  3d  Cav.;  tr.  to  Y.  R.  0. 
Huntington,  Wm.  A. ..Co.  I  Gth  &.  Co.  I  2Gth  . 

tr.  to  Y.  li.  0. 

Huntington,  .lames  N  Co.  1!  3d  Cav. 

Huntington,  Stephen  D...Co.  I  26th  ;  died  July 

28,  1802,  New  Orleans. 

Huntington,  David   Co.  G  30th 

Hurley,  Win.  II  Co.  B  40th 

Uussey,  Woodbury  Co.  C  40th 

H  ussey,  Walter  Co.  C  40th 

Hutching,  John  M...Co.  1  22d  ;  died  June  30, 

1802,  Savage  Station,  Ya. 
Hyde,  Wallace  Co.  C  60th 

lies,  Win  Co.  K  loth  N.  Y. 

Irish,  Chas.  S...Capt.  Co.  F  1st  II.  A. ;  killed 
.Mar.  25,  1805,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Ivory,  John  Co.  I  17th 

Ivory,  William  Co.  K  loth  N.  V. 

Jacknmn,  Frank... Co.  B  1st  II.  A.;  killed  May 

1'..,  1864,  Spottsylvania, 

Jackson,  Joseph  Co.  B  4th 

Jackson,  Samuel  Co.  B  -lth 

Jackson,  William  Co.  C  50th 

Jager,  Edward  3d  U.  S.  Inf. 

Jenkins,  Edmund  I'  Co.  C  Fr.  Cav. 

Jcrald,  Chan.  II  Co.  0  40th 

Jerald,  Albert  Unaesigned,  22d  Regt. 

Jewell,  Harry  J  Co.  I  Gtli 

Johnson,  Elisha  B...Co.  F  1st  II.  A.;  died  May 

17,  18G2. 

Johnson,  Augustus  Co.  F  20th 

Johnson,  Samuel  ,Co.  B  4th 

Johnson,  Alfred  Co.  F  1st  II.  A. 

Jones,  Lorenzo  Co.  F  1st  H.  A. 

Jones,  David  Co.  K  1st  H.  A. 

Jones,  Irving  Co.  C  4th  II.  A. 

Jones,  Charles  Co.  A  2d  Cav. 

Jones,  Chark-B  O  v  Co.  B  22d 

Jones,  Amos  G  Co.  F  2Gth 


Jones,  Josiah  X  Co.  F  &\ 

Jones,  Fred.  0..  Co,  B  30th  A  Co.  1,3.1  Cav, 

died  May  In,  1804,  Davis  Island,  X.  V. 
Jones,  Irwin  \V.,  Co.  D  30th;  d.  March  2,  ISO, 

Annapolis,  Md. 
Jones,  Edward. ...Co.  C  40th  ;  trnns.  to  V.  It.  C. 
Jones,  Thomas,  Co.  C  40th  ;  d.  March  IS,  ISO.", 

Philadelphia. 

Jordan,  Wm.  G  Co.  C  40th 

Joslyn,  Elbridgo  X.  B  Co.  1!  3d  Dir. 

Josselyn,  Wm.  X  8th  Umit. 

Joy,  Alouzo  Co.  I  Gtli,  1st  Serg't  Co.  Q  30tli 

Joy,  William  II. 
Joy,  Henry  G. 

Joyce,  James  W  Co.  I  0th 

Judge,  Bernard  Co.  1  2d  11.  A. 

Judge,  James  8th  Uuut. 

Judge,  .Mark  Co.  K  Gth 

Keating,  Mortimer  Co.  F  26th 

Kearnen,  Michael  Co.  K  40th  X.  Y. 

Kearns,  Thomas  Co.  I  22d 

Keely,  Michael  .1  1st  U.  8.  Cur. 

JCeeny,  Patrick  8th  U.  S.  Inf. 

Kellett,  Francis  8tli  U.  S.  Inf. 

Kelley,  Wm.  B  Co.  B  2d  Cav. 

Kelley,  Henry  Co.  11  2d 

Kelley,  Timothy,  Co.  I  Oth  ;  killed  in  baltle— 

the  first  to  fall  in  his  regiment. 

Kelley,  Edward  Co.  G  33d 

Kelley,  Edward  J.,  Co.  C  40th  ;  killed  June  3, 

1801,  Cold  Harbor. 

Kelley,  William  Co.  E  1st  II.  A. 

Keufe, John,  Navy,  "The  Preble;"  d. Ander- 

Bonvillo,  Ga. 

Kennedy,  Timothy  .Co.  —  4th  II.  A. 

Kennedy,  .Michael  ....Co.  II  2d 

Kennedy,  James  Co.  D  20th 

Kennedy,  James  Co.  K  30th 

Kennedy  M  Co.  K  41  th  X.  Y. 

Kennedy,  James  Co.  K  40th  X.  Y. 

Kennedy,  Timothy  Co.  K  4nth  X.  Y. 

Kenny,  Thomas  Co.  F  20th 

Kenny,  Jidward,  Co.  E  30th;  killed  Oct.  19, 

1801,  Cedar  Creek,  Ya. 

Kenny,  Matthow  Co.  K  40th  X.  Y. 

Kenny,  John,  Co,  K  loth  X.  Y.  ;  killed  Dec. 

13,  18G2,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 
Kenny,  M.  B.,  Co.  K  Wlh  X.  Y. ;  killed  in 

battle  of  the  Wilderness,  Ya. 

Kenny,  Stephen  Co.  G  Cth 

Kent,  Geo.  E   Co.  B  1st  II.  A.  and  Co.  F  Gth 

Kent,  Geo.  S.,  Co.  F  II.  A.  ;  killed  June  16, 

1804,  Petersburg,  Ya. 

Kent,  Justin  II  Co.  B  3.1  Cav.  and  Co.  F  Oth 

Kent,  Charles  E  8th  Unat. 

Kemp,  Thomas  P  Co.  II  4th 

Konuison,  Geo.  W  (Jo.  B  1st  H.  A. 

Keriu,  John  Co.  F  20th 

Kerr,  Peter  Co.  II  4th 

Kerrigan,  Homy  1st  Lieut.  Co.  G  2d  Cav. 

Korton,  Levi,  Co.  F  1st  N.  Y,  Cav.  and  Navy, 
"  The  .Sabine." 

Keycs,  Maurice  3d  U.  S.  Inf. 

Keyser,  Charles  \V  Co.  D  Oth 

Kiley,  DanT  F  Co.  B  lth 

Killon,  Arthur  J  8th  Unat. 

Killoran,  Michael,  Serg't  Co.  I  17th  ;  d.  April 
2,  1804,  Andersonvillo. 

Killoran,  Patrick  Co.  I  17th 

Kimball,  Joseph  W.,  Captain  Co.  F  1st  11.  A. ; 
killed  Juno  22,  1804,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Kimball,  Stephen  P  Co.  B  4th 

Kimball,  Charles  G  Co.  II  lth 

King,  Uliver  Co.  C  Fr.  Cav. 

King,  Walter  3  Navy,  "  Tho  Sassacus." 
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King,  Patrick  8th  IT.  S.  Car. 

Kingston,  Jeremiah  1st  P.  C.  Inf" 

Kirk,  James  E  Co.  B  Fr.  Cav. 

Kirsch,  Pan'l  3d  U.S.  Inf. 

Kittredge,  David  Co.  I  Ctli 

Klem,  Anthony  3d  U.  S.  Inf. 

Knowles,  Geo.  F  Co.  F  1st  II.  A. 

Knowles,  Jauies  Xf  Co.  K  1st  H.  A. 

Knowles.  Chark-s T  Co.  G  12th 

Knowles,  Geo.  II  8th  (fnat.  >t  Co.  I  6th 

Knott,  Wm.  G  Co.  F  26th 

Knott,  Wm  Co.  1 6th 

Knowlton,  Wesley  W  Co.  F  6th 

Knowlton,  Jas  Sth  Unat.  Co. 

Knox,  James  R.,  Co.  C4oth  ;  died  Nov.,  1SC4, 
Florence,  S.  C. 

Knights.  Jas.  S         Co.  I  6th  ;  3  mos.  J:  9  mos. 

Kohler,  Leo  3d  D.  S.  Inf. 

Kraaslich,  Fred  Stli  U.  S.  Inf. 

Kiemer,  Adam  3d  U.S.  Inf. 

La  Bounty,  Franklin,  Co.  K  1st  II.  A.;  killed 

May  19,  1804.  Spottsylvauia. 

Laffiu,  John  Sth  Unat.  Co. 

Lahan,  Michael  Co.  I  59th  Si  r.Ttli 

Lahl.in,  JohD  Co  I  17t)i 

Lahlan,  Patrick  Co.  C4Mth 

Lake;,  B.-nj  Co.  B  4th 

Lalloy,  Thos  Co.  F  1st  H.  A. 

Lalor,  Frank  Co.  C  Otli  ;  Scrgt.  A  2d  Lt. 

Lomphero,  Wm.  ST.,  Co.  C  40th ;  d.  Oct.  13,'G3, 

Folly  Island,  S.  C. 
Lamprey,  Geo.  H....",'o.  K  1st  II.  A.  Si  Q.  M.  S. 

Lauison,  Iin  P  «'o.  C  1th  H.  A. 

Lane,  Wiu.  A.,  '  'o.  C  4oth  ;  d.  May  10,  1803, 

Fort  Monroe. 

Lane,  Jf?*-  P  Co.  II  1th 

Lane,  Parker  VV  Co.  K  1st  1!.  A. 

Langl  y.  Geo.  W.,  Co.  I  59th  ;  d.  July  4,  1801, 

Baltimore. 

Langraaid,  Samuel  Capt.  Co. — 1st  If.  A 

Launt-gan,  Andrew  Co.  I  6th 

Launuii,  Walter  Co.  B  3d  Cav. 

Lapp,  Win  3d  I'.  S.  Inf. 

Lorrabee,  Jas.  II  Co.  I  Oth  ;  d.  Aug.  31, '73. 

Larson,  Carl  P  3d  U.  S.  Inf. 

Lavally,  Joseph,  Co.  1 17th ;  d.  Newborn,  N.  C, 
June  2 llh. 

Lavetiy,  Andrew  3d  U.  S.  Inf. 

Lawler,  Joseph  Co.  K  1th 

Lawlor,  Jas  Navy,  "The  Marion." 

Law  lea),  Nicholas  3d  U.  S,  Inf. 

Lawrence,  Wm  1st  V.  S.  Cav. 

1  a« ii,  I'mmia  I'u.  I  iitli 

Ui/.  H...  Allien  Ii  Co.  K  6th 

Lcmh,  Jas  Co.  K  Dili 

Lear  I,  J«--.  N  Co.  IC  lot  II,  A. 

Learned,  Jonas  G.,  Co.  K  1st  II.  A.;  d.  Sept.  2. 

1804,  Andcreonvllle. 

Learry,  Daniel  8tli  T'nat.  Co. 

Learry,  Simon  Co.  I  17lh  ;  d.  May  22,'i>2. 

Leavens,  Geo.  H  8th  Unat  Co 

Leavitt,  Lorenzo  S.,  23d  Maine  Regt.  A  Co.  K 

6tb. 

Leech,  Daniel  Co.  K  40th  N.  Y. 

Lever,  Jag  Co.  II  4th 

~ Levoch,  Panl  Co.  F  1st  II.  A. 

Lewis, Geo.  W  Co.  F.  1st  II.  A. 

Leigbton,  Geo.  1'  Co.  F  Otli 

Libbey,  Jos  Sth  Unat.  Co. 

Lindsay,  Thou.  L  Co.  F  28th 

Linn,  Hugh  Co.  C  40th 

Lilhgow,  John  _  Co.  1 2d  II.  A. 

Litllelield,  CbaS.  II  lot  Sergt.  Co.  F  48th 

Livingstone,  tfou  Co.  K  40th  N.  Y. 

Locke,  Cliaa.  E  Co.  I  0th  A  Co.  P  3d  H.  A. 


Logan,  John  3.1  U.  S.  Inf. 

Long.  Richard  Sth  Unat.  Co. 

Looby,  Edward  Co  1>  11th 

Looley,  John  Co.  F  48th  A  I',..  G  2d  II.  A. 

Looney,  Patrick  Co.  K  4.0th 

Lorenzo,  Golfried  3d  U.  S.  Inf. 

Lord,  Win  Co.  C  40th 

Lord,  Benjamin  13  Co.  C  10th 

Lord,  Eheii  81  h  Unat.  Co. 

Lord,  Hiram  F  Co.  II  -Ith 

Lord,  John  C  Co.  A  3.1  II.  A. 

Lovcring,  John,  Co.  D  20tli  ;  killed  July  3, '03, 
Gettysburg. 

Lovejoy,  Jas.  II.,  Co.  B  3d  Cav.;  killed  Sept.  ID, 
ISO  1,  Winchester,  Ya. 

Lowe,  Geo  Co.  G  Oth 

Lowe,  John  Co.  G  Oth 

Lowe,  Henry  Co.  F  20th 

Lowe,  Jas  Co  C  4  th 

Lowe,  Edward   Co.  E  3d  It.  A. 

Lowne,  Jas  Sth  U.  S.  Cav. 

Lundy,  Mark  Co.  1  oth 

Luuuey,  John    Co.  I  17th 

Lyle,  Wm.  II   Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Lyle,  Win.  C  Co.  II1th  ;  d.  Feb.  1 .',  1S70. 

Lynch,  John  Sth  U.  S.  Inf. 

Lynch,  Patrick  1st  U.  S.  Cav. 

Lynch,  Timothy  Co.  K  40th  N.  Y. 

Lyons,  Chas.  A  Co.  Ii  Ith 

Lyons,  Patrick  Co.  K  40th  N.  Y. 

Lyons,  Jas  Co.  K4uth  N.  Y. 

Mace,  Ceo  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Madden,  Michael   .  Co.  11  Ith 

Madden,  Cornelius  Co.  C  2Sth 

Madden,  Bennis  Co.  A  32d 

Madden,  John  Co.  0  30tb 

Mahoney,  Thos  Co.  K  48th 

Mahoney,  Michael  Co.  F  4sth 

Mahoney,  Thos  Co.  I  20  11.  A 

Maken,  Thos  Co.  C  40th 

Makinson,  Wm.  G  Co.  C  llth 

Malone,  John  Sth  U.  S.  Cav. 

Malonc,  Paul  Co.  G  28th 

Maloney,  Paul  Co.  B  1st  II.  A 

Maloney,  John  Co.  B  1st  II.  A. 

Maloney,  John  F  Co.  B  3d  Cav. 

Mullen,  Jas.  E  Lt.  Co.  K  40th  .V.  V. 

Maragan,  Michael   Co.  B  -1th 

Manning,  Thus  Co.  I  Oth 

Mansfield,  Win  Co.  11  llth 

Marl  in,  Wm.  T  Co.  C  40th 

Marchamcr, John  J  V.  It.  C. 

M  nil  nil,  Philip  Co,  k  1st  II.  A. 

Marsh,  Aaron  11  Co.  V  1st  II.  A. 

Marshall,  ltubt  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Marshall,  John  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Martin,  John  W  Lt.  Co.  II  1st  Cav. 

Mason,  Cyrus  Y.  R.  C. 

Mason,  Eugene  J.,  Lt.  40th  &  I.t.  Co.  I  Otli  ; 
dead. 

Masterson,  Thus  3d  V.  S.  Inf. 

Maeterson,  Wm  Co.  F  20th 

Marston,  Henry  W  Co.  I  20th 

Mathcs,  Isaac  Co.  II  4th 

Matthews,  John  P  Co.  C  40th 

May,  Alonzo  Co.  A  1st  II.  A. 

May,  Win.  W  Co.  G  3d  II.  A. 

May,  Henry  Co.  K  40th  N.  Y. 

Maynard,  Geo.  II  Co.  Klst  H.  A. 

Maynard,  Foster  Co.  P  Fr.  Cav. 

Maynard,  Amos  F  Co.  I  Oth 

Maynard,  Flunk  W  Co.  G  12th 

Maxwell,  Loammi... Co.  B  1st  II.  A.  &  Co.  A  28tll 

McAlpine,  Fred...*.  Co.  K  loth  N.  Y. 

McAloon,  James  Co.  I  Oth 


McAlear,  Patrick  Co.  I  Oth 

McAlear,  John  Co.  I  17th 

McBride,  Felix. .Co.  F  fcCth  ;  died  Nov.  S,  1803, 

New  Orleans. 

McBurke,  Edward  3d  U.  S.  Inf. 

McCabo,  James. ..Co.  F  20th  ;  died  Oct.  8,  180.1, 

New  Orleans. 

McCaffrey,  John  F  Co.  C  9th 

McCarthy,  Charles  Sth  Unat. 

McCarthy,  Patrick. ..Co.  G  3d  H.  A.  A-  Co.  I  Oth 
McCarthy,  Dennis. ..Co.  I  Otli;  accidentally 

killed  Jan.  27,  1803,  Suffolk,  Ya. 

McCarthy,  John  Co.  I  Oth 

McCarthy,  John  Co.  F  29th 

McCarthy,  John  Co.  G.  19th 

McCarthy,  Timothy. ..Co.  K  40th  N.  Y. ;  died 

Oct.,  1S02,  Philadelphia. 

McCarthy,  Patrick  _,lst  U.  S.  Art. 

McCarthy,  Patrick  3d  V.  S.  Inf. 

McCarthy,  Charles  Co.  K  10th  N.  V. 

MeClury,  James  S  Co.  II  4th 

McCragin,  John  II. ..Co.  C.  1st  B.  II.  A.,  tr.  to 

Navy. 

McCracken,  John  II  2d  Co.  Sharpshooters 

McCragin,  John  A  Co.  C  40th 

McCrillis,  Calvin  Co.  I  Oth 

McCortuick,  Patrick. 

McCullough,  Michael  Co.  I!  4th 

McGiiUough,  John  Co.  B  3d  Cav. 

McCuue  Co.  E  2d  11.  A. 

McDade,  John  Co.  0  50th 

Mol  aid,  Koht  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

McPonald,  .Michael. ..Co.  B  3d  Cav.;  died  Sept. 
29,  1803,  Port  Hudson. 

McDonald,  Michael  Co.  I  0th,  tr.  to  Navy 

McDonald,  John... Co.  G  30th;  died  Aug.  19, 

1802,  New  Orleans. 

McDonald,  James  Co.  K  40th  N.  Y. 

McDougal,  Archibald  Co.  I  2d  II,  A. 

McDullie,  Henry  C  Co.  K  Ut  II.  A. 

MeEllroy,  John  Co.  K.  3  2d  ;  tr.  to  Navy 

McFarliu,  Geo.  II  sth  Unat.;  dead. 

Mclloldiiok,  James  Co.  K  4tlth  N.  Y. 

McGovcrn,  Lawrence. ..Co.  II  4th  &  Co.  M  2d 
II.  A. 

McGovcrn,  John  Co.  F  26th 

McGowan,  John  A.  S  Co.  I  Oth  A  Sth  Unat. 

McGoH'ari,  Alden  T...Co,  K  1st  II.  A.;  killed 
Mav  19,  lso  I,  Spottsylvauia. 

McGowan,  Thomas  Co.  K  40th  N.  Y. 

McGuire,  Edward  Co.  B  4th 

McGuirc,  Francis  Co.  F  20th 

McGuire,  Daniel  Co.  G  3uth 

McGuire,  John  1st  V.  S.  Cav. 

McGuire,  Joseph  Co.  C  ith  II.  A. 

Mclntyve,  Henry  M  I.t.  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

McKcan,  Wm.  J  ..Co.  I  24th;  died  Nov.  28, 

1803,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

McKay,  Geo  Co.  C  50th 

McKay,  Edud  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

McKonzie,  M.  M  Co.  K  Oth 

McKering,  John  Co.  H  4th 

McKnlght,  John  Co.  A  1st  II.  A. 

McLaughlin,  John  Co.  C  1st 

McLaughlin,  James  Co.  G  19th 

McLellan  Co.  H  4th  &  Co.  G  3d  II.  A. 

McMahan,  Thos  Co.  I  17th 

McMullcn,  Warren. ..Co.  K  40lh  N.  Y.,  tr.  to 
V.  It.  C. 

McMurray,  James  Co.  F  20th 

McNamara,  Jeremiah. ..Co.  F  1st  H.  A.;  died  of 

wounds  Nov.  28,  1801,  Lawrence. 
McNamara,  Patrick. ..Co.  I  17th;  died  Apr.  13, 

1804,  in  rehel  prison. 
JIcNn  ugh  ton,  Alexander. 

McParlin,  Iiobt  Co.  F  20th 
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HcPb.ee,  Angus. ..Co.  K  Gth  ;  died  Oct.,  1SG4, 

Fort  Delaware. 

McPoland,  \Viu_  Co.  I  Oth 

McFol.uid,  Bernard  Co.  E  Dtb 

McQnade,  John... Co.  B  9th;  killed  June  27, 

1S02,  Gaines'  Mills,  A'a. 

McQuadc,  James  Co.  I  Oth 

McQueen v,  John  Co.  B3d  Cav. 

Mcadowcroft,  Jos...Co.  n  4th  &  Co.  K  2d  U.  A. 

Mears,  Teter  C  Co.  F  2Gth 

Meagher,  John  Co.  F  2Gth 

Meaney,  James  Co.  F  28th 

Melvin,  John  H...C0.  K  1st  II.  A.;  died  Oct. 

13,  1803,  Fort  Albany,  Va. 
Melvin,  Sanil...Co.  K  1st  II.  A.;  died  Sept.  20, 

1804,  Audersoiiville. 

Merrill,  Win.  F  Co.  F  1st  II.  A. 

Merrill,  Chas.  G  Co.  F  Oth 

Merrill,  Carletou  E  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Merrill,  Geo.  S  _  Cant.  Co.  B  4th 

Merrill,  Wm  Co.  B  3d  Cav. 

Merrill,  Geo.  W...Gth  Lt.  B  ;  died  Apr.  20,  1602, 

New  Orleans. 
Merril',  Frank  H...13o.  C  40th  ;  killed  May  10, 

1SG4,  Drury's  BlutT,  Va. 

Merrill,  Albert  W  Co.  C  40th 

llerrow,  «'m.  U...Capt.  Co.  K  1st  II.  A.  Sc  Q. 

M.  S. 

Merrow,  Geo.  W...C0.  K  1st  II.  A.;  died  of 
wounds  May  19,  1801,  Spottsylvauia,  May 
24,  1804,  Bell  Plain,  Va. 

Merrow,  Joshua  C  Co.  11  4th 

Mcrr.>\v,  George  O...C0.  G  3UtU  ;  died  June  29, 
1»02,  New  Orleans. 

Mi-sser,  Chas.  F  Sth  Unat. 

Jlilh-r,  Win  ad  If.  S.  Inf. 

31illcr,  Joseph  1st  Dist.  Columbia  Inf. 

Miller,  Geo.  L  Co.  F  lot  II.  A. 

Miller,  Thos  Co.  F  1st  II.  A. 

Miller,  Patrick  Co.  F  1st  II.  A. 

Miller,  Wm  .Co.  I  Gill ;  dead 

Miller,  Conru  1  <'o.  B  4th 

Miller,  Wm.  S  Co.  A  Fr.  Cav.;  dead 

Miller,  John  Co.  K  lOlh  X.  Y. 

Miles,  Chas.  II  Co.  C  1st  Bat.  II.  A. 

Mills,  John  A  Co.  F  Oth 

Mills,  James  II  ..Co.  B4th  ;  died  Juno  10, 1803, 
Brashcar  C  iiy,  La. 

Mitchell,  Michael  Co.  CoOth 

Miunehan,  Michael. ..Co.  B  30th  ;  died  at  Law- 
rence Nov.,  1SG2. 

Moegel,  Christian  Co.  C  20th 

M..ur..c.  J.«.-  Co.  C  loth  N  Y. 

M. mrc,  John  0  1st  DUt,  Col.  Inf. 

Moore,  Win.  II  Co.  K  1»(  II.  A. 

Moore,  John   Co.  K  40th  N.  Y. 

Moore,  Joseph  \V...Co.  F  lot  II.  A.;  killed  June 
10,  ISO  I,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Morache,  Joseph  Co.  C  4th  II .  A. 

Morache,  Omer..  ..„  Co.  C  4th  II.  A. 

Moran,  Patrick. ..Co.  K  1st  IT.  A.,  tr.  to  V.  K.  C. 

Moran,  Francis  Co.  F  20th 

Morgan,  Joseph  II  Co.  B  1th 

Morgan,  James  Co.  E  2d  II.  A. 

Morgan,  Henry  Co.  B  4th 

Morgan,  Wm...Co.  B  4th;  died  Aug.  24,  lBG3, 
Lawrence. 

Morgan,  Geo.  W...Co.  B  3d  Cav.  &  Co.  F  Gth  ; 
killed  Apr.  f,  1804,  Sabine  Crt*s  Boads,  La. 

Morgan,  John  P  Co.  B  3d  Cav. 

Morgan,  Zuchanah  Co.  II  4  th 

Morgan,  Win  .Co.  G  11th 

3Iorgan,  Kobt  Co.  C  40th 

Morey,  8.  8  Co.  F  1st  H.  A. 

Moriarty,  John,  Jr  Co.  B3d  Cav. 


Moriarty,  Daul  .  Co.  F  Hoth  ;  killed  July  13, 

1803,  Donaldsonvillo,  La. 

Morrill,  Franklin  II  Co.  I  2Cth  A  8th  Unat. 

Morrill,  Nathaniel  II  Co.  C  1st  II.  A. 

Morrill,  Ralph  II   Co.  C  1st  11.  A. 

Morrill,  Oliver  E  Co.  C  40th 

Morris,  William  Co.  C  2d  Cav. 

Morris,  John  Co.  K  -loth  N.Y. 

Morrissey,  James  Co.  C  59th  it  67th 

Morrison,  .Samuel  L  Co.  K  1st  H.  A. 

Morrison,  Hiram  S  Co.  B  3d  Cav. 

Morrison,  Alexander,  Co.  I  20th  ;  died  May  U, 

1504,  New  Orleans. 

Morrow,  Win  Co.  K  40th  N.  Y. 

Morse,  Benj.  G  Co.  F  0th 

Morse,  James  A  Co.  F  Oth  &  Co.  A  3d  Cav. 

Morse,  Eoswell  E.,  Co.  K  1st  II.  A.;  died  of 

wounds  July  9,  18G4,  Fairfax  Seminary, 

Va. 

Morse,  Charles  E  Co.  C  4th  II.  A. 

Morse,  Geo.  \V..Co.  B  4th  ;  trans,  to  48th  Co.  E 

Morse,  Wm.  H.  II  Co.  B  3d  Cav. 

.Morse,  Ii.  II  Co.  K  11th 

Morse,  Win.  M  Co.  C  40th 

Morse,  Julius  II.,  M.D  Surgeon  San.  Com. 

Moylan,  Philip  Co.  I  Oth 

Moynahan,  Michael  Co.  K  4.0th  N.  Y. 

Mudgett,  Horatio  It  Co.  II  4th 

Mudgett,  Thomas  Co.  II  4th 

Mudgett,  Geo.  C  Co.  II  4th 

Mudgett,  Wm.  H  Co.  F  22d 

Mulcare,  John  Co.  B  3d  Cav. 

Mulbare,  Joseph  II  Co.  II  ltli 

Muller,  Albert  Sth  U.  S.  Cav. 

Muliucaux,  Patrick  Co.  II  1st  II.  A. 

Mullowney,  Michael  1st  V.  S.  Cav. 

Mulquceny,  Patrick  V.  lt.  0. 

Mullaney,  Dominich  Co.  C.  40th  N.  Y. 

M unger,  Fred.,  Co.  C  40th  ;  died  March  9, 1804, 

Hilton  Head,  S.  C. 
Munsey,  Jacob  W  V.  Ii.  C. 

M  unlock,  Buchan,  Co.  E  30th  ;  killed  Oct.  19, 
18G4|  Cedar  Creek.  Vt. 

Murphy,  Patrick  Oth  liegt 

Murphy,  Stephen,  Co.  K  1st  II.  A.  ,  killed  May 
19,  1804,  Spottsylvania, 

Murphy,  Dennis  Co.  F  2d  II.  A. 

Murphy,  Daniel  Co.  L  2d  It.  A. 

Murphy,  James..  Co.  I  Oth 

Murphy,  Jeremiah,  Co.  II  17th;  died  May  9, 
1805,  Kaleigh,  N.  C. 

Murphy,  James,  Co.  F  20th  ;  died  Oct.  18,  HsG3, 
New  Orleans. 

Murphy,  Patrick  Co.  A  2>th 

Murphy,  Philip  

Murphy,  Hugh  Co.  K  40th  N.  Y. 

Mm  ray,  James  3d  U.  8.  Inf. 

Murray,  Patrick  3d  U.  S.  Inf. 

Murray,  James  Co.  I)  9th 

Murray,  John  Band  9th 

Mutharb,  Casper  8lh  U.  S.  Cav. 

Nason,  Hiram  P.,  Co.  F  28th  ;  died  of  wounds 
Aug.  12,  1801,  at  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Ncedham,  Sunnier  II.,  Co.  I  Oth  ;  killed  In  Bal- 
timore April  lo,  1801. 

Newbert,  Charles  II  Co.  I  Gth 

Newton,  Edwin  E  ,  Co  1)  lid  Cav. ;  killed  April 
8,  1804,  Sabine  Cross  Itoads,  La, 

Nichols,  Win.  W.,  Co.  F  20th  ;  died  Oct.  26, 
1803,  New  Orleans. 

Nichols,  Joseph  T  Co  C  40th 

Nichols.  James  Co.  II  4th 

Nicholson,  James  Co.  K  4th  N.Y. 

Noble,  Herbert  A  „....Capt.  Co.  F  1st  II  A. 

Noble,  George  II  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 


Noble,  James  A  Co.  0  .1*t 

Nolan,  Thomas  Co.  C  lit  Balt'n  U  A 

Nolaud,  Charles  Cu.  \  ;<«l 

Noon. in,  Patrick,  Co.  F  48th;  killed  <|»y  r, 
1803,  Port  Hudson,  La. 

Norris,  Alonzo  S  Co.  E  10th  &  Co.  E  lift 

Norris,  Joseph  U   Co.  A 

Norris,  William  Co.  B  A  I  JTiW 

Norris,  Thomas  Co.  K  Gft 

North,  James  1)  Co.  1)  (.a 

Norton,  John  II   Co.  I  <Sfe 

Norwood,  John  K  9th  Light  Bati.iry 

Noyes,  Edward  L  Co.  A  MJ> 

Oakes,  Edward  F...Co.  F  48th  A  Co.  I)  3d  I!  A 

O'Brien,  Jeremiah  Co.  Ii  in  II.  A. 

O'Brien,  Patrick  Co.  11  1st  II  A 

O'Brien,  Cornelius  Co.  C4th  II.  \. 

O'Brien,  Dennis   Co.  B.  3d  Cs.*. 

O'Brien,  Thomas  Co.  B  3d  C*«. 

O'Brieu,  James,  Co.  I  20th  ;  died  Oct.  H,  IfiOi, 

Winchester,  Va. 
O'Brien,  Henry,  Co.  C.  39th  ;  died  Doc.fl,  1MB, 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
O'Brien,  Thomas,  Co.  K  40th  N.  Y.  ;  killed  July 

2,  1503,  Gettysburg. 

0'  Council,  Daniel  3d  U.  8.  Iiif. 

O'Connor,  William  B  Co.  1  17th 

O'Connor,  John  Co.  I  lit b 

O'Connor,  Daniel  3d  U.  S.  Inr. 

O'Donulcl,  Thomas  Co.  K.  40tll  N.  Y. 

O'Donnell,  John  Co.  M  1st  II.  A. 

O'Dounell,  John  Co.  1  17th 

O'Dounell,  John  Co.  1>  26th 

0  Donnell,  Patrick  3d  U.  S.  lid'. 

O'Lcarry,  John,  Co.  I  17th  ;  Killed  .May  12, 

1802,  Newborn,  N.  C. 

O'Shcft,  .Michael  Co.  C  5(lth 

O'Xeil,  Charles  Co.  II  lib 

O'Neil,  Michael  J   Sth,  Unattached 

Oliver,  John  Co.  I  0th,  and  Co.  It  4th 

Ordway,  Aaron  P. ..Co.  11  llli  N.  II.  and  Co.  K 

Oth. 

Osgood,  Eldridge  B...Co.  II  4th  trans,  to  Co.  E 
48th 

Packard,  Henry,  Navy,  "  Isaac  Smith  ;"  died 

May  29,  1803,  off  Warsaw  Island,  Ga, 

Paddock,  James  V.  It.  C. 

Page,  Herman  L.,  Co.  K  1st  II.  A.;  died  of 

wounds  July  7,  1501,  Washington,  1).  C. 

Page,  Frank  5th  Unattached 

Page,  Julia  A.,  -1th    Lt.  Itat.  and  2d  Lt.  lit 

Louisiana  Native  Guard. 

Page,  Warren  Co.  C  40th,  liana,  to  V.  R.  C. 

Parant,  Peter  I'M  Co.  M  2d  II.  A. 

Pamut,  Daniel  M  Co.  D  3d  Ii.  A. 

Paine,  Albert  II  8th,  Unattached 

Parker,  Warren  Co.  C  9th,  tr.  to  3>d  Co.  II. 

Parker,  Dennis  M.,  Co.  B  30th  ;  died  Oct.  in, 

1802,  New  Orleans. 

Parkman,  Noah   Co.  B  4th 

Pai  r,  Charles  J  1st  U.  S.  Cav. 

Parks,  John,   Co.  I  2d  IT.  A.  ;  died  Oct.  30, 

1804,  Newborn,  N".  C,  and  Co.  I  Gth. 

Palmer,  William  A  Co.  I  Oth 

Parrish,  Thomas  D  Co.  F  20th 

Parmcter,  La  Forest  Co.  I  Oth 

Partington,  James  Co.  II  4th  and  Co.  K  Oth 

Parton,  .lames  Co.  I  Oth 

I'arshley,  Joseph,  Co.  F  48th  ;    died  at  sea 

Jan.  20,  1803. 

Parsons,  Philemon  C  Co.  B  lth 

Parsons,  Thomas  A  Co.  B  4th 

Parsons,  Stephen  C  Co.  C  40th 

Patch,  Albia  Co.  C  4th  H.  A. 
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Patrick,  James  0  Co.  L  3d  Cav. 

Patterson,  D.iviil  Co.  M  2d  H.  A. 

Patterson,  Win.  J.,  Co.  P  Cth  3  and  9  mos.  Co. 

I  and  Co.  G  3d  II.  A.    Died  Nov.  21,  'T'J. 

Payson,  .Tolui  C  bth  Unattached 

Peabody,  Sclwin  W  Co.  C4nth 

Peaslee,  Alphens,  Co.  I  22d,  died  of  wounds 

Sept.  18,  1SG2,  Gaines'  Mills,  Va. 

Peasncr,  Win  1st  U.  S.  Cnv. 

Pearl,  Lloyd  W  8th  Unattached 

Pearsons,  Edwd.  G.,  Co.  13  3d  Cav.,  died  Oct. 

4,  1S7C. 

Pendiz,  John  Co.  I  17th 

Perhani,  Leandcr  Co  C  4 1 Ji  If.  A. 

Perkins,  Wm....Co.  A  3d  U.  A.,  trans,  to  Navy 

Perkins,  Elbert  G  Co.  II  Cist 

Peters,  Christopher  Si ti  U.  S.  inf. 

Perry,  Franklin  V.  R.  C. 

Peltigrew,  Jno.  S  Co.  1!  3d  Cav. 

Pfeiffor,  John  1st  D.  C.  Inf. 

Phelps.  S.  G.,  1st  Conn.  Cav.  died  July  22, 

lSf.4,  Andc-rsonville. 

Phillip,  Horace  M  Co.  C4th  If.  A. 

Pickles,  John  Co.  F  2Cth 

Pickles,  Robert  Co.  B  4th 

Pickering,  John. ..Captain  Co.  I,  Cth  and  2Uth. 

Tierce,  Frank  B  Co.  K  1st  H  A. 

Pierce,  Sand.  B  Co.  I  Gth  and  Co.  F  2Gth. 

Pierce,  Turner  E.,  Navy,  Ship  Preble,  died 

Oct.  21,  1802,  Lawrence. 

Pierson,  Jo:*?ph  N  1st  Lt.  Battery 

Tike,  Win.  II.,  Co.  G  3<Jth,  died  of  wounds  June 

5,  1803,  Baton  Kongo. 

Pilling,  Chas.  A  Co.  A  11th 

Place,  J.  Frank  Co.  IS  1th  '< 

Plummer,  Geo.  \V  Co.  F  1st  II.  A. 

Plnmiuer,  Walter  S.,  Co.  K  let  U.  A.  and  Co. 
M  2d  H.  A. 

Pond,  Aaron  B  Co.  K  lot  II.  A. 

Poor,  Beiij.  I  Co.  Ii  2d  H.  A. 

Poor,  Geo.  W.,  Co.  L  4th  Cav.  1st  Lt.  &  Q.  M.  S. 

Poor,  Thoa.  G  Co.  A  17th 

Poor,  Alonzo  B  Co.  B  22d 

Powell,  Alfred  0  Co.  K  40th  N.  Y. 

Powers,  James  Co.  F  1 9th 

Powers,  Win.  II  Co.  I  nth 

Powers,  Frank  Co.  I  17 tlj 

Powers,  Thomas  Co.  U  3d  Cav. 

Powers,  James  U  Bth  Unattached 

Pratt,  Edgar  G  Co.  B  4th 

Pray,  Oliver  L.,  Co.  I  2Cth  ;  died  July  5,  1802, 
New  Orleans. 

Preston,  Win.,  Captain  1st  H.  A. 

Priest,  Freeman  H  Co.  F  1st  11.  A. 

Pulrsmian,  John  Co.  K  40lh  N.  Y. 

Putcell,  Patrick  Co.  ('  11th 

Purcell,  Patrick  Co.  G  30th 

Putnam,  Uezeklah  L  8th  Unattached 

Putnam,  John  C  Co  B  1st  II.  A. 

Quarrell,  Geo  V.  R.  C. 

Qufnn,  Wm  1st  U.  S.  Cav. 

Quinn,  Wm  3d  U.  S.  Infantry 

Qiiinn,  Lauiul  Co.  II  4th 

Quinn,  John  Co.  I  9th 

Qiiinn,  Patrick  Co.  K  40th  N.  Y. 

Quiun,  Thomas,  Co.  K  4oih  K.  IT.; died  Juno 
9,  1801. 

Quimby,  Charles  W.,  Co.  G  30th;  drowned 
April  2,  1802,  Ship  Inland,  Miss. 

Quimby,  Orin  J.,  Co.  F  33d  Maine  ;  died  April 
25,  18C.';,  Baltimore. 

Rachel,  Michael  Co.  V  2Gth 

Raflerty.  John  8th  U.  S.  Infantry 

ITemiilrn.  Tnnhiin  C  Co.  F  6th 


RnfTcrty,  Frank,  Co.  If  1st  II.  A.  ;  killed  May 

in,  1801,  Spottsylvania. 

Rankin,  Pidcg  L  Co.  C  40th 

Ruwson,  Orlando,  Co.  B  4tlt;  died  Aug.  1G, 

I8C3,  Indianapolis. 

Iiea,  William  8th  U.  S.  Inf. 

lieagan,  Timothy  Co.  F  20th 

Reagan,  John  3d  U.  S.  Inf. 

Bcardon,  Timothy  Co.  F  2Gth 

Redman,  James  Co.  1!  3d  Cav. 

Reed,  Wm.  II  Co.  C  lib  11.  A. 

Reed,  John,  Co.  L  9th;  died  of  wounds  May 

18,  IS 04. 

Iteed,  Win.,  Co.  C  40th  ;  killed  May  16,  1804, 

Entry's  Bluff,  Va. 

Regan,  Matthew  Co.  K  40th  N.  Y. 

Remick,  C.  11.,  Co.  li  1st  II.  A.  ;  killed  May  19, 

1804,  Spottsylvania. 
Reno,  Chas.  J.,  Co.  F  4Stk  ;  died  at  sea  Jan.  22, 

18G3. 

Reynolds,  John  F   Co.  I  Gth 

Reynolds,  Win.  I!  2d  Regt.  U.  S.  Sharpshooters ; 

promoted  to  surgeon. 

Rice,  Perry  M  Co  11  1th 

Rice,  Warren  E  Navy 

Richards,  John  A  Co  11  4th 

Richards,  Simeon  W  Co.  C  ■loth 

Richards, Chiules  Co.  B  1st  II.  A. 

Richardson,  Morton  W  Co.  F  Olh 

Richardson,  Abraham  Sth  Unattached 

Richardson,  J.  Milton.,  Co.  C  40th  ;  missing  in 

action  May  10,  1801. 

Richardson,  Samuel  Co.  II  3d  Cav. 

Kicker,  Ceo.  W.,  Co.  G  30th;  died  L'cc.  8,  1802, 

New  Orleans. 
Richer,  Noah  C,  Co.  G  33d  ;  died  Feb.  0, 1SG3, 

Aeipii.i  Creek,  Va. 
Kicker,  Oliver  A., Co.  C  30th  ;  died  Aug.  2, 1881 

Richer,  Geo.  A  Sib  Unattached 

Riddcll,  Walter  S.,  Co.  B  4th  ;  drowned  t)ec. 

27,  1802,  hong  Island  Sound. 

Rines,  John  G  Co  K  0th 

Bines,  Geo.  \V  Co.  C  1th  II.  A- 

Kilmer,  Johan  Co.  0  20th 

Riley,  Win  1st  U.  S.  Cav. 

Itilcy,  Patrick  Co.  1!  ;;d  Cav. 

Riley,  John...  Sth  Unattached 

Riley,  Judson  1st  II.  A.  hospital  steward 

Riley,  Charles  Co.  K  40th  N.  Y. 

Riley,  James  1st  l>is.  Col  Inf. 

Ripley,  Thomas  K.,  Co.  A  20th  ;  died  April  9, 

1804. 

Roach,  Patrick  Co.  I  17th 

Roaf,  Thomas,  Co.  It  1st  Bat.  11.  A.  ;  dud  Nov. 

17,  lsi'2,  Fort  Warren,  Boston. 
Roberts,  James  S  Co.  I  0th  ami  Stli  Unattached 

Roberts,  Thomas  Co.  K  40th  N.  Y. 

Roberts,  John  Co.  II  1th 

Robinson,  Horatio  G.,  Co.  11  3d  Cav.;  died 

April  13,  1871. 

Robinson,  Alexander  Co  F  10th 

Robinson,  John  G.,  Sth  Unattached  anil  Co.  1 0th 

Robinson,  Nathaniel  I)  2d  Co  Sharpshooters 

Robinson,  Leander  A   Co.  K  0th 

Robinson,  Hiram  2d  Lieut.  Co.  II  4th 

Rogers,  Geo.  A  Co.  F  1st  II.  A. 

Rogers,  Sanil.  D.,  Co.  1)  1st  Cav.  and  Co  F  0th 

Rogers;  Peter  Co.  I  17th 

Roddy,  Edward  Co.  F  48th 

Rolfe,  Henry  A  Co.  I  Gth  and  Co.  F  25th 

Rolfe,  Frank  A.,  Capt.  and  Mai.  1st  H.  A.  ; 

killed  May  19,  1801,  Spottsylvania. 

Rollins,  John  R  Capt.  Co.  H  4th 

Rose,  Wm  Sth  U.  S.  Inf. 

Boss,  James....*,  1st  U.  S.  Cav. 

Rossitcr,  Patrick  Co.  I  Gth 


Rostron,  John  Co.  B  3d  Cav. 

Rostron,  Samuel  Co.  II.  4th 

Howe,  John  Co.  11  1th 

Rowo,  Danforlh  M  Co.  C  40th 

Rowo,  Asa,  Co.  Iv  1st  11.  A.  ;  d.  Aug.  1(1,  1864, 

Audersouvillo. 

Rowell,  James  II  Co.  K  0th 

Rowton,  John  W  Co.  M  2d  [I.  A. 

RudlofT,  George  Sth  U.  S.  Cav. 

Bitnck,  George  1st  U.  S.  Cav. 

Kims  Frank  W  Co.  B  lib 

Rushworth,  Wm  Co.  K  0th 

Russell,  Frank    Co.  F  0th 

Russell,  y.iba  II.,  Co.  C  40th  ;  killed  May  16, 

1801,  Fort  Darling,  Va. 

Russell,  Edward  J  1st  Lt.  Co.  11  1st  Cav. 

Rutherford,  Allen,  Co.  II  4th  ;  died  Nov.  9, 

1S83. 

Kush,  Louis  Band  U.  S.  A. 

Ryan,  Jehu    sth  1".  S.  Inf. 

Ryan.  James  Mb  Unattached. 

Ryan,  Patrick  2Cth  Regt. 

Ryan,  William  Co.  K  40th  N.  \'. 

Ryder,  Stanley,  Co.  F  1st  II.  A.;  d.  oi  wounds 

Juno  12,  18G4,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Rymes,  Albert  J  8lh  Unattached 

Sa fiord  Joseph  II. .Co.  I  0th,  3  mos.  and  9  mos. 

Sampson,  Patrick  Co.  B  5Gth 

Sanborn,  Silas  M. ;  Co.  G  3Ulh  and  Co.  F.  2d 
II.  A. 

Sanderson,  Robt  Sth  V.  S.  Inf. 

Sanderson,  Joseph  A  Co.  F.  1st  II.  A. 

Sands,  Edward  Co.  I  17th 

Sands,  James  Co.  II.  30th 

Sandquist,  Andrew  Co.  F  20th 

Sauford,  Joseph  A  Co.  F  Isi  II.  A. 

Sargent,  Albert   V.  lt.  C. 

Sargent,  Cnas.  F  8th  Unattached 

Sargent,  Geo.  W.,  M.D  Surgeon  Co.  K  0th 

Sargent,  George  I  Co.  K  Bth 

Sargent,  Warren  Co.  1!  1th 

Saunders,  Geo   Co.  Ii  59  and  57th 

Saunders,  Caleb  Co.  I  Gth  &  Id.  1st  II.  A. 

Sawyer,  Chas.  II  Co.  C  40th 

Sawyer,  Frank  J  Co.  <  1  40th 

Sauft,  John  1st  U.  S  Cav. 

Schuyler,  Arthur  T   Co.  C  51th 

Schofiuld,  Joseph  Co.  11  -1th 

Schofiold,  Henry  Co.  K  4uth  N.  Y. 

Scott,  Henry  Co.  II  4th 

Seniles,  Caleb  S.,  Co.  F  l»t  11.  A.;  died  Feb. 
3,  1878. 

Seniles,  Warren  P  Co.  C  40th 

Seiiei  i,  Hermann  Co.  C  Kith 

Seaver,  1).  Owen  I.t.  Co.  C  40th 

Scanlan,  Matthew  3d  U.  S.  Inf. 

Seaulan,  John  Navy 

Scully,  Win  Navy 

Shackfonl,  Wm  Co.  II  4th 

Shackleton,  linger  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Shaunahan,  Joseph  Co.  F  1st  II.  A. 

Sharkey,  Chas  Co.  F  19th,  trans,  to  U.  S.  A. 

Sharkey,  Barnard  Co.  F  20th 

Sharrock,  Wm  Co.  F  1st  II.  A. 

Shattuck,  Chas.  51  Co  F  0th 

Shavers,  John  1st  U.  S.  Cav. 

Shaw,  Charles  Co.  B  4th 

Shaw,  John  Co.  B  4th 

Shea,  Thomas,  Co.  K  1st  II.  A.;  d.  May  31, 
ISO."..  Portsmouth  Grove,  R  I. 

Shea,  James  Co.  D  Dlh,  trans.  to32d 

Shea,  Daniel  Co.  K  40th  N.  Y. 

Shehan,  John  Co.  K  40th  N.  Y. 

Shehan,  John  Co  G  30th 

Shehan,  John  Co.  K  let  H.  A. 
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Shehan,  John  E  Co.  K  1st.  H.  A. 

Sheldon,  Moses  Co.  E  2d  II.  A. 

SheparJ,  Augustus,  Co.  B  4tli  ;  d.   Aug.  3, 

1803,  Port  Hudson,  La. 

Sheruiau,  Carlos  D  StU  Unattached 

Sherman,  Edgar  J.,  Cunt.  Co.  K  Gib.  ,v  Co.  F 

48th. 

Sherniiin,  George  W  Co.  H  1st  Cav. 

SUerren,  Tat  rick  V.  R.  C. 

Sherwood,  Wm  _  Co.  B  1st  H.  A. 

BheTennll,  W  in.  Q  Co.  U  40th 

Shorey,  Geo.  W  Co.  I  Gth  ,v  Co.  I  26th 

Short,  James,  <JV>.  II  ^Sth;  killed  Sept.  1,  IsG2, 

Chautilly,  Ya. 

Shields,  John  V.R.  C;  dead 

Sibley,  Kneeland  Co.  I  Gth 

Simmons,  Stephen  A.t  Co.  B  4th;  died  l>ec.  10, 

1883. 

Sim>.nJs,  Benj.  W.,  Co.  B  1st  H.  A.;  d.  Jan. 

21),  18G3,  Harper's  Ferry,  Ya. 

SimomLs,  Suloniun  Co.  B  1st  II.  A. 

Simonds,  Richard  _  Sth  Unattached 

Simpson,  John  V.  R.  C. 

Simpson,  l>aiil.  L   Co.  I  Glh 

Siuer,  Win.  II.,   C<»  A  30th;  wouuded  and 

discharged,  re-in.  Co.  K.  Gth. 

Sissou,  Johu  I  A'.  R.  C. 

Slatiery,  Jeremiah,  Co.  K  iUtll  N.  Y.j  d.  of 

wounds  July  15,  lSoo,  Gettysburg. 

Slattery,  John  Co.  C  4oth  Mass. 

Slavin,  Wm  Co.  II  4th 

Slino.  Uichard  Co.  II  2bth 

Smmlley,  Valentino  Co.  K40th  X.  Y. 

Small,  John  >'.,  (Jo.  B  1st  II.  A.;  d.  of  wounds 

J  una  29,  1*04. 

Smart,  Geo.  II  Co.  B2Gtb 

Smith,  Henry  1st  U.  S.  Cav. 

Smith,  James  B  Sth  U.  S.  Cav. 

Smith,  Hiram  II  V.  It.  C. 

Smith,  John  Co.  F  1st  II.  A. 

Smith,  Robert  I  Co.  F  Gth 

Smith,  Geo.  W  Sth  Unattached 

Smith,  Chas.  F.  U  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Smith.  Stewart,  Co.  K  1st  U.  A.;  killed  May 

19,  1MH,  Sputtsylvania. 

Smith,  Charles  Co.  F  2d  II.  A. 

Sr.iith.  Charles  Co.  G  2d  II.  A.  k  Co  I  lith 

Smith,  William  Co.  A  1st  Cav 

Smith,  Wm.  C  till  Unattached 

Smith,  Wm.  I'   8th  Unattached 

Smith,  Wm.  1'.  Jr  Sth  Unattached 

Smith,  Melvin  E  Co.  K.  Gth 

Smith,  C.  Allen,  Co.  B  3d  Cav.;  killed  in  ac- 
tion Aug.  3,  1S03,  Jack  vui,  La. 

Smith  J«*MI  ''<'.  B  3d  rav. 

Smith,  Patrick  Co.  I  I'd;  Iramtfil.  to  Y.  It  (J, 

Smilb,  William  Co.  F  19th 

Smith,  Goo.  \V.,  Co.  I  2Glb;  dh-d  July  IS,  1862, 

N.  Orleans. 

Smith,  Michaels.,  Co.  1  26thj  d.  July  17,  1862, 
>'.  Orleans. 

Smith,  Russell  Co.  I  2Gth 

Smith,  Frank  L  Co.  I  Glh 

Smith,  Barney  Co.  G  30th. 

Smith,  Charles  W.,  Co.  C  40th;  d.  Oct.  18, 1803, 
Folly  Island,  S.  C. 

Smith,  Austin  S  Co.  F  48th  , 

Smith,  James  Co.  Y  4Slh 

Smith,  John  Co.  F  48th 

Smith.  Thomas  Co.  0  fiuth 

Smith,  Geo.  R  1st  Lt.  Battery 

Smith,  David  Co.  X)  Gist 

Suell,  Henry  L  Co.  II  4th 

Snell,  Smardus  V  Co.  II  4th 

Koper,  Edmund  II  Co.  V  2Gth 

Sorton,  Wm   Co.  K  Gth 


Sonle,  John  Co.  K  Gth 

Southwick,  Amos  Co.  Klst  II.  A 

Spaulding,  Wm.  H...  Co.  F  1st  II.  A.;  killed  Juno 

10,  1SH4,  Petersburg,  Ya. 
Ppicer,  Christian,  Co.  II  20th  trans,  to  V.  R.  C. 

Spiln.no,  John  Co.  I  9th 

Spoflbrd,  Edwin  F.,  Co.  I  Gth  &  19th  Regt. 

Band  A  Lt.  Co.  M  1st  11.  A. 

Sprague,  Edwin  D  Co.  I  Gth 

Spring,  Ph  hard  Co.  I  ITtli 

Springer,  Sumt.  B  Co.  G  12th 

Springer,  Chas.  S  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Sprucli,  Ralph  Co.  K  10th  X.  Y. 

Stackpole,  Tobias.  Co.  K  1st  H.  A.;  trans,  to 

Navy. 

Stafford,  Geo.  W.,  9th  Lt.  Batt.;d.  Nov.  10,'62, 
Washington. 

Standing,  Geo  Co.  F  28th 

Stanley,  James  8th  Unat.  Co. 

Stanton,  John  Co.  I>  59th  &  57th 

Staples,  Herbert  T.,  Co.  II  32d  &  Co.  D  3d  II.  A. 

Stead.  .lames,  Co.  it  48th  ;  d.  June  4,  18G3,  Ba- 
ton Rouge,  La, 

Stebbines,  John  8th  U.  S.  Cav. 

Stearns,  Elbridgo  G  Gth  Lt.  Batt. 

Stearns,  Hiram  A  Co.  B  4th  &  Co.  I  Bth 

Steele,  Geo  Co.  II  4th 

Steele,  Win.  H. 

Sterling,  Jas  .*.  Co.  B  3d  Cav. 

Stevens,  Gilbert  Co.  C  4th  If.  A. 

Stevens,  G.  Frank  Capt.  Co.  B  3d  Cav. 

Stevens,  Isaac,  Jr  Co.  I!  Itli 

Stevens,  Joseph  I)  Co.  I  Gth 

Stevens,  Chas  Co.  C  4'  th 

Stevens,  Anthony  Co.  F44lh 

Stevens,  Geo.  K.,  Co.  B  3d  Cav.;  died  at  sea 

Sept.  10,  lsoo. 
Stevens,  Gorhaiu  P.,  Co.  C  70th  X.  Y.:  d.  in  the 

hands  of  the  enemy  from  wounds  at  ( lhan- 

cclloisville. 

Stevens,  Wm  73d  X.  Y. 

Stewart,  (.'has  Co.  I  17th 

Stokes,  Stephen  1>.,  Co.  I  Gth  A  Capt.  40th  ; 
dead. 

Stoddard, Havcrly  A.,  Co.  K  1st  II.  A.;  killed 

May  10,  1864,  Spottsylvallia. 

Stoddard,  Alphonso  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Stone,  Joel  I'  Co.  F  ist  II.  A.;  Co.  F  IStli 

Stone,  Chas  Co.  F  Gth 

Stone,  Hood  A  Co.  B  3d  Cav. 

Stott,  Geo.  II     Co.  I  17th 

Stout,  Jas  1st  U.  S.  Cav. 

Strafford,  Wm  P  Co.  II  1st  II.  A. 

Straw,  I  laid  Co.  V  28(ll 

Strong,  Henry  (1.,  Navy,  "  Cambridge  ;  "  d, 

Mar.,  1804,  at  sea. 
Sullivan,  Wm.,  Capt.  Co.  K  huh  N.  Y. ;  killed 

Dec.  13,  1862,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 
Sullivan.  John,  Co.  M  1st  11.  A.;  d.  of  wounds 

May  2.',  1864. 
Sullivan,  Geo  ,  2d  Co.  G  2d  II.  A.;  d.  Aug.  30, 

18G4,  Anderson ville, 
Sullivan,  Michael,  Co.  E  9th  ;  d.  of  wounds 

June.  29,  1862,  Savage  Sta.,  Ya. 

Sullivan,  Michael  V  Co.  B  4th 

Sullivan,  John  S  Co.  F  20th 

Sullivan,  John,  Co.  I  26th  ;  d.  Oct.  20, 1862,  X. 

Orleans. 

Sullivan,  Simon  Co.  F  48th 

Sullivan,  Jeromo  Co.  K  40th  N.  Y. 

Sullivan,  Jeremiah  Co.  K  40th  X.  Y. 

Sullivan,  Leonard  Co.  K  1st  H.  A. 

Summers,  John  Co.  K  Gth 

Swailie,  Chas.  M  Co.  I  Gth  Sc  Co.  I  2iitll 

Sweeney,  Edward  „  Co.  K  40th  N.  Y. 


Tai.nter,  Willard  II.,  Co.  A  1st  II.  A.;  killed 

JunelG,  18G4,  Petersburg,  Ya. 

Tat'box,  Walters  Co.  C  5th  II.  A. 

Tarbox,  John  K  Lt.  Co.  II  4th 

Tai  rant,  Peter  A  1st  U.  S.  Cnv. 

Taskor,  George  \V  Co.  G  3i)th 

Taylor,  John  Co.  C  50lh 

Taylor,  Isaac  L  Lt.  Co.  K  40th  X.  Y. 

Taylor,  James  II... Co.  C  tilth  Mass.;  died  Oct. 

22,  1803,  Beaufort,  S.  C. 

Taylor,  Abraham  Co.  K  11th 

Taylor,  Edwd.  I!  Co.  K  0th 

Terrio,  Alexander. ..Co.  B  3d  Cav.;  tr.  to  V.  lt. 

C. 

Terrio,  Edwd  Co.  B  4th 

Teller,  James  Co.  D  20th 

Thayer,  Richard  I'  Co.  C  30th 

Thomas,  James  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Thomas,  Richard  Co.  B3d  Cav. 

Thomas,  John  Co.  F  20th 

Thomas,  John  Co.  K  59th  &  57th 

Thompson,  Robert  Co.  I  1st  II.  A. 

Thompson,  Andrew  G...Co.  11  3d  Cav.;  died 

(let.  30,  1802,  Lawrence. 
Thompson,  John  I!...Lt.  Co.  F  19th;  killed 

June  .'!,  18G4. 
Thompson,  Sumner. ..Co.  II  4th  ;  died  March, 

1880. 

Thompson,  Win  L...lst  Lt.  Co.  C  oth  (previ- 
ously same  Co.  So.  Danvers). 

Thompson,  James  V.  R.  0. 

Thome,  Francis  It.. .Co.  I  20th;  died  June  28, 
1804,  New  Orleans. 

Thornton,  Ceo  Y.  11.  0. 

Thornton,  Thos.  Y...Co.  F  lr,t  II.  A.,  tr,  to  V. 
It.  C. 

Thyng,  Dan.  C,,..Co.  B  4th;  died  Aug.  19, 1803, 

Laconia,  X.  II. 

Tibbetts,  Edw'd  Co.  II  GOth 

Tibbctls,  Sewall  F  Co.  A  1st 

Tiernay,  Win  Co.  I)  3.1  II.  A.;  dead 

Tiernay,  John  Co.  K  2d  Cav. 

Tiltoii,  Jonathan  D  Y.  It.  C. 

Tobey,  Austin  II  Co.  II  Itli 

Towey,  Tims  Co.  C  30th 

Towey,  Geo  Co.  B  31  th 

Towey,  Lewis  Co.  B  SOtll 

Towlc,  John  W  Co.  II  4th 

Towne,  John  A  Oo.  E  30th 

Travilla,  Robert  1st  I)  0.  Inf. 

Travis,  Sam' I   Co.  C  40th,  tr.  to  V.  U.  C. 

Tredlclc,  Chas.  IS  Co.  G  30th  &  8th  Unat. 

Trees,  Fred  G  Co.  II  4th  &  Sth  Unat. 

Tronihly,  Cypriii(\,,Co.  G  2d  11.  A.,  tr.  to  2oth 

Int. 

Trueworihy,  Chas.  II  Co.  I  Gth 

Tuck,  Chas  Co.  F  1st  II.  A. 

Tufts,  David  ...Co.  F  Oth  (.!  mo*.),  Co.  K  Glh  (100 
days). 

Tuthill,  Ceo.  11  Hosp.  Stew.  U.  S.  A. 

Tuttle,  Thos.  P  Co.  F  Gtli 

Twomey,  Dan'l  Sth  U.  C. 

Tyler,  Fred.  G...Co.  I  0th  (3  nios.),  Lt.  Co.  I 

0th  (9  mos.),  Lt.  Sth  Unat. 
Tyrrell,  Elias  Co.  K  40th  N.  Y. 

Ure,  Dan'l  Co.  H  Gth  X.  H. 

Valery,  Jas  Co.  K  40th  N.  Y. 

Vallencourt,.  Jules  Co.  C  32d 

Varnum,  Chas.  0  Co.  C  4  th 

Varnum,  Jos.  C  Sth  Unat. 

Vanillin,  Isaac  S...C0.  B  -Itli  ;  died  March  5, 
1803,  Carrollton,  La. 

Vanillin,  Ralph  Co.  B4lh 

Vogol,  Henry  Co.  C  20th 
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Vaughn,  Smith. ..Co.  I  Oth  i-  Co.  G  59th  &  57th 

Yaughn,  John  Co.  F4Sth 

Yatter.  Henry  Co.  I  20th 

Waddington,  .Tames  Co.  K  Gth 

Wadlin,  Gardner  E  Co.  li  1th 

Walker,  Warren  G  Co.  K  1st  H.  A 

Walker,  Robert  Stll  Unat 

Walker,  Wm.  G  Co.  B3d  Cav. 

Walker,  E.hvd.  K  Co.  I  Gth 

Wagner,  Augustus  Co.  I  Oth 

Wagner,  truest  Co.  I  6th 

Wagner,  Ferdinand  Co.  I  Gth 

Wallace,  Webster  W..  Sergt.  Co.  K  1st  H.  A.  i 

d.  of  wounds  July  20,  1804,  Ashbuuham, 

Mass. 

Walsh,  Wm.  M.,  Co.  Klst  H.  A.;  trans,  to  V. 
K.  C. 

Walsh,  Joseph..  Co.  B  4th 

Walsh,  John  Co.  B  3d  Cav. 

Walsh,  Martin,  Co.  B  .'.Oth  ;  d.  Oct.  1,1801, 

Danville,  Ya. 

Walsh,  James  Co.  I  Oth 

Ward,  Peter  _  Co.  120th 

Ward,  PetA  Co.  K40lh  N.  Y. 

Warner,  Alex  Co.  F  20th 

Warner,  Frank  Co.  Klst  H.  A. 

Warren,  Andrew  Co.  C4th  H.  A. 

Washburn,  Lleazcr,  Co.  F  1st  II.  A.;  killed 

May  19,  1804,  Spottsylvania. 
Washburn,  Alden....lst  11.  A.  Hand  &  2d  It  A. 

Washington,  Geo  Co.  II  5th  Cav.  (Col  ) 

Waterman,  ArthurO  Co.  I  Oth 

Watson,  Bcnj.  F  Lt.  Col.  Gth  Regt. 

Watu,  Francis  Sth  U.  S.  Cav. 

Weare,  John  F  Capt.  40th 

Webb.  jsanil  Co.  F  48th 

Webb,  James,  Co.  I  2d  ;  killed  May  3,  1SG3, 

Chaiicellorsvillo. 
Webster,  Justus  W.,  Co.  K  lot  H.  A.;  killed 

June  10, 1804,  Petersburg,  Ya. 

Webster,  Chas.  0  Co.  B  4th 

Webster,  Henry  A.,  Co.  II  4lh  &  Co.  B  Front 

Cav. 

Webster,  Walden  W.,  Co.  B  3d  Cav.;  trans.  V. 
It.  C. 

Webster,  Henry  K.,  Co.  B  12th  ;  trans.  Co.  E 
38th. 

Webster,  Geo  Co.  T20th 

Wermers,  Frank  Co.  II  4th 

Welch,  Geo  Co.  F  1st  II.  A- 

Welch,  Wm../  Co.  G.'id  H.  A. 

Welch,  Patrick,  Co.  K4nih  N.  Y.j  killed  Aug. 
a>,  1802,  Hull  Run,  Va. 

Welch,  Michael  Co.  li  40th  X.  Y. 

W.  Ms,  Wm.  II  Co.  II  4th  i  Co.  0  4tb  II.  A- 

Wcniworih,  Horuce  Co.  FCth  A  Co.  G  3lith 


Wentworth,  Edwin  H.  C,  Co.  I  Oth  &  Co.  F 
22.1. 

Wentworth  Russell  ".  Co.  K  Gth 

Wentworth,  Geo.  1?  Co.  E2J  II  A. 

Wentworth,  David  Co.  B:id  Cav. 

Wentworth,  Merrill  Co.  L  lid  Cav. 

West,  Edward  Co.  (J  loth 

West,  Geo.  W  Co.  F  20th 

West,  rhas.  E  Co.  11  1st  Cav. 

Westnll,  Solomon   Co.  F  1st  II.  A. 

Weston,  Geo  Co.  K  1st  II.  A. 

Weston,  Chas.  H  Co.  II  1st  Cav. 

Weston,  John  G  Co.  C  40th 

Weston,  Justus  P  Hand  U.  S.  A. 

Weymouth,  Chas.  J.,  Co.  I  Oth  &  Co.  I  20th  A 

Lt.  14th  La.  Vol. 

Whatniore,  Robert   Co.  B  4th  | 

Wheeler,  Fred!;  Co.  G  2d  II.  A. 

Wheeler,  Austin  E  Sergt.  Co.  I  2d 

Wheeler,  Geo.  W.,  Co.  I  20th  ;  d.  July  25,  'G2, 

N.  Orleans. 

Wheeler,  Leonard  0  Co.  I  20th 

White,  Josiah  C,  Sergt.  Co.  G  3Uth  &.  Lt.  U.  S. 
C.  T. 

White,  Thos.,  Co.  F  26th  ;  d.  Dec.  12,  1SC2,  N. 
Orleans. 

White,  Calvin  M.,  Co.  F  20th  ;  d.  Aug.  27,  '02, 
N.  Orleans. 

White,  Henry  L  Co.  F  20th 

White,  Clarence,  8th  U.  S.  Inf. 

White,  Patrick  8lh  U.S.  Inf. 

Whitehill,  John  F  Co.  K  Oth 

Whitfield,  Angus... Co.  A  3rd  H.  A.  tr.  to  Navy 

Whitley,  John  Co.  F  1st  II.  A. 

Whitney,  Charles  C  sth,  Unattached 

Whittaker,  Samuel  G.,  Co.  C  4th  11.  A,  and 
Co.  E  30th 

Whittemoro,  William  Co.  B  4th 

Whittomore,  William  F  Co.  C  3d  H.  A. 

Wbittemore,  Daniel,  Co.  K  1st  U.  A.  ;  died 

June  8,  1804,  Philadelphia. 

Whitten,  Joseph  L  Co.  H  4th 

VVliittier,  Chillies  Co.  I  7th 

Wliolla,  Christian  3d  U.  S.  Inf. 

Wholla,  James  Co.  ESOth 

Wicks,  James  Co.  II  7tli 

Wiggin,  Mayhow  C,  Co.  K  1st  II.  A.;  died 

Nov.  8,  1SG4,  Andersonville. 

VViggin,  Gilman  P  Co.  II  Ith 

Wilde,  Joseph  1!  Co,  II  llh 

Wilde,  It,  All.  ii  Co.  K  -loth  Mass 

Wilder,  Henry  A  Co.  1)  1st  II.  A. 

Wiley,  John  W  Co.  C  40th 

Wilkin,  Joseph  A  Co,  C  Kith 

Willanl,  Bonjuiniu  D  Co.  I  26th 

Willey,  Eljcn  Co.  C  40th 

Willey,  Colestino  G  Co.  F  1st  Bat.  II.  A. 


Williams,  John  T  Co.  F  Oth,  and  Co.  F  26th 

Williams,  F.lias  1st  N.  J. 

Williams,  Albeit  M  Co.  K  1st  11.  A. 

Williams,  George  H  Co.  V  liGth 

Williams,  Charles  S  Co.  1!  32d 

Williams,  William  0  Y.  II.  C. 

Willuughby,  Lament  C   Co.  K  Sth 

Wills,  Thomas  P  Co.  11.  -1th 

Wilson,  Willi. im  J  Co.  I!  Cav. 

Wilson,  Charles  Co.  I'  I  Gth 

Wilson,  \\  Ulinin  Co.  I  Kth 

Will,-,,. n,  John  Co.  E  3.1  II.  A. 

Wing,  Thomas  A.,  Co.  II  4th';  die.]  June  2, 

1PB3,  Brashear  City,  La. 

Winn,  W  illiam  1!  Co.  I!,  F.  Cnv. 

Winn,  Ambrose  S  Co.  V  1st  II.  A. 

Winning,  James,  Co.  II  4th  ;  died  Nov.  1,  1885. 

Winslow,  Almon  M  1st  U,  S.  Cav. 

Wellington,  James,   Co.  B  3d  Cav. ,  killed  in 

net  ion  May  15,  ISO  1. 

Wolfe,  John  Co.  I  Oth 

Wolfe,  Richard  Co.  E  59th 

Wood,  William  Co.  F  1st  II.  A. 

Wood,  Duncan  ,Cu  K  Gth 

Wood,  Philander  Co.  G  30th 

Wood,  Henry..  ..Co.  I  Gth,  and  Co.  II  1st  II.  A. 

Woods,  Peter  Co.  K  2.1  II.  A. 

Woodbury,  Charles  Co.  I  Gth 

Woodhousci,  James  Co.  K  4Ulh  N.  Y. 

Worthing,  John  II.,  Co.  A  1st  II.  A.,  tr.  to  V. 

11.  0. 

Worthloy,  Daniel  li  Co.  I  20th 

Wright,  Levi  P  Col.  1st  II  A. 

Wright,  Dexter  Co.  V  1st  II.  A. 

Wright,  William  II.  Co.  K  II.  A. 

Wright,  David   Co.  11  3d  Cav. 

Wright,  George  A    Co.  1!  3d  Cav. 

Wright,  Clinton  M  Co.  II  1th 

Wright,  Nathaniel  Co.  C  40th 


Yates,  Eugene  S.,  8th  Unattached,  and  Co.  D  ; 

Fr,  Cav.  ;  died  July  28,  ls8G, 
Yeaton,  Daniel  S.,  Capt.  Co.  I  0th  ;  died  Nov. 

28,  1802,  New  Orleans,  and  Capt.  Co.  G. 

30th. 

Yeaw,  Leonard,  Co.  G  30th  ;  died  August  25, 

"1802,  Now  Orleans. 
Yerringtoti,  George  10. ,  Co.  I  Oth  and  20th  nnd 

Major  Pith  corps  1)  'Afrique. 
Yore,  Patrick,  Co.  G  30th  ;  died  Sept  13,  1802, 

New  Orleans. 

Young,  Nicholas  Co,  D  Oth 

V.. nng,  Janus  L  Co.  D  22nd  tr.  to  V.  li.  C. 

Young,  William  Co.  K  4.0th  N.  Y. 

Zeitter,  John  F  1st  U.  S.  Cav. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


ARTEMAS  \\\  STEARNS. 

Artemas  W".  Steams  was  born  in  Hill,  N.  H.,  March 
11,  1S1C>.  He  was  left  fatherless  at  a  tender  age,  and 
supported  by  his  widowed  mother,  who  was  the  vil- 
lage milliner. 

When,  at  the  age  of  six,  his  mother  married  again, 
lie  still  remained  at  home  until  the  death  of  his  step- 
father, who  was  accidentally  drowned.  Mr.  Stearns 
was  now  ten  years  of  age.  His  mother,  being  left 
with  two  other  children,  was  unable  longer  to  sup- 
port all  her  family  with  her  needle,  and  he  was  bound 
out  to  a  prosperous  farmer  in  Bridgewater  until  he 
became  of  age.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  he 
was  to  have  one  hundred  dollars  and  a  freedom  suit. 
He  was  treated  by  ihe  farmer  as  one  of  his  family 
attending  the  district  school  during  the  winter  months. 
Mornings  and  evenings  he  chopped  firewood  and  took 
care  of  the  stock  of  cattle.  Being  a  trustworthy  boy, 
the  fanner  often  sent  him  to  market  from  Bridgewater 
to  Bristol,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  with  an  ox-team, 
carrying  butter,  cheese  and  sometimes  ashes,  which 
were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  potash.  Finally, 
becoming  dissatisfied  with  his  occupation,  he  bought 
the  remainder  of  his  time,  paying  five  dollars,  for 
which  he  still  carries  the  receipt. 

In  August,  1833,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  went  to 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  entered  the  cotton  factory,  re- 
maining there  and  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  several 
years.  This  occupation  not  being  suited  to  him, 
he  decided  to  get  a  better  education,  and  to  this  end 
lie  attended  the  academy  at  Newmarket,  N.  H.,  dur- 
ing the  fall  months,  washing  dishes  and  ringing  the 
academy  bell  for  his  board.  When  he  left  the  acade- 
my he  taught  in  the  district  schools  of  Dracut  and 
Andover,  Mass.,  and  Windham  and  Salem,  N.  H.  In 
Windham  he  had  a  cla«s  in  algebra,  a  branch  which 
he  had  not  yet  taken  in  his  course  of  studies,  and  he 
was  on  this  account  in  a  dilemma,  but  his  will  came 
to  the  rescue,  ami  he  determined  to  conquer  by  study- 
ing evenings  and  keeping  ahead  of  his  class,  which 
he  did,  and  no  one  ever  mistrusting  that  he  was  not 
a  thorough  master  of  the  higher  mathematics.  Thus 
it  lias  been  all  through  life  by  hard  labor  and  close 
application  he  has  overcome  obstacles,  and  success 
has  crowned  his  efforts. 

In  1840  he  began  peddling  through  the  country, 
selling  silverware,  spectacles,  razors,  dress  silks,  &c, 
from  two  tin  trunks.  He  always  carried  the  finest 
goods  to  be  found  in  the  market,  and  would  also  take 
orders  for  shawls  or  anything  the  buyer  wanted,  and 
bring  it  with  him  on  his  next  trip.  He  also  did  the 
engraving  on  all  the  silverware  which  he  sold,  doing 
it  evenings,  denying  himself  all  pleasure  until  his 
work  was  done. 

March  5, 1843,  he  married  Lydia,  daughter  of  James 
and  Abi  (DurenJ  Searles,  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  set- 


tled in  Methuen,  Mass.,  continuing  his  peddling  until 
the  fall  when,  after  buying  his  stock  for  the  fall  trade, 
he  was  taken  with  lung  fever  and  his  physician  fir- 
bade  him  travelling  during;  the  winter.  He  then  put 
his  goods  in  a  small  simp  quite  near  his  house  and 
hung  out  his  sign.  Success  attended  this  venture  and 
his  small  store  soon  became  the  scene  of  so  much 
activity  that  the  village  people  gave  it  the  name  of 
the  Jlce  Hire.  Here  he  remained  about  eighteen, 
months,  when,  finding  his  business  had  outgrown  his 
accommodations,  he  sought  a  larger  place  for  it. 

In  184(3  he  started  a  branch  store  in  the  new  city  of 
Lawrence,  remaining  in  a  store  on  Amesbury  Street 
two  years,  when  he  removed  to  Essex  Street  to  get 
more  room.  In  three  years  he  was  forced  to  move 
into  a  still  larger  store,  and  another  three  years  found 
his  business  so  much  increased  as  to  require  still  lar- 
ger accommodations. 

He  now  resolved  to  buy  land  and  build  for  himself 
which  he  did  on  his  present  site.  In  LS77-7S  he  en- 
larged and  beautified  his  store,  and  the  present  year 
he  has  again  remodeled  and  enlarged  his  building, 
which  is  unquestionably  the  finest  business  structure 
in  Essex  County.  It  is  thirty  feet  wide,  ninety  feet 
deep,  four  stories  and  basement,  the  whole  being  oc- 
cupied by  him.  The  new  building  has  a  massive 
front  of  brown  stone,  with  heavy  plate  glass  windows. 
Mr.  Stearns  is  justly  proud  of  this  building,  which 
stands  as  a  monument  to  crown  the  long  years  of  tin- 
tiring  devotion  to  business. 

When  a  young  man  Mr.  Stearns  united  with  the 
Orthodox  Church  in  Methuen,  Rev.  John  C.  Phillips 
pastor.  On  coming  to  Lawrence  he  formed  one 
of  a  new  church,  called  the  Central  Congregational 
(now  Trinity),  and  has  always  been  one  of  its  most 
liberal  supporters.  He  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Hoard  of  Assessors  fur  many  years,  but  has  never 
sought  public  office,  being  of  a  retiring  nature.  He 
was,  however,  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  1861,  and 
has  been  very  generous  in  donations  for  public  en- 
terprises. 

In  ISiM  A.  S.  Wright,  the  head  mechanic  of  the 
Atlantic  Mills,  proposed  to  Mr.  Steams  and  A.  J. 
French  to  become  partners  in  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  yarns.  At  Mr.  Stearns'  suggestion  the  ma- 
chinery for  yarn  was  sold,  and  the  mill  equipped 
with  machinery  for  making  braid;  and  a  co-partner- 
ship formed  under  the  firm-name  of  the  Wright 
Manufacturing  Company.  At  first  fifty  braiders  were 
used.  In  1874  the  company  was  incorporated  with 
A.  J.  French,  president;  A.  S.  Wright,  superinten- 
dent; Mr.  Stearns,  treasurer  and  selling  agent.  The 
company  are  now  running  more  than  one  thousand 
machines,  being  one  of  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete works  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  a  large 
proportion  of  their  product  being  goods  of  high  class, 
heretofore  imported.  But  for  Mr.  Stearns'  pluck  and 
effort  this  venture  would  not  have  been  a  success. 

Mr.  Stearns  was  chosen  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
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Lawrence  National  Bank,  upon  its  organization  in 
1872,  and  in  1S7S  he  was  elected  its  president,  and 
still  holds  the  position.  He.  is  also  one  of  the  trus- 
tees and  first  vice-president  of  the  Broadway  Savings 
Bank. 

He  is  one  of  the  original  stockholders  of  the 
Merrimack  Valley  Horse  Railroad,  and  has  been  one 
of  its  directors  since  its  organization,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent the  largest  stockholder. 


AARON  ORDWAY. 

Among  men  who,  during  a  long  residence  in  Law- 
rence, have  exhibited  strongly  marked  individuality 
and  intense  activity  in  business  and  in  general  af- 
fairs. Dr.  Aaron  Ordway  is  a  prominent  veteran.  A 
powerful  ally  in  any  cause  he  espoused,  he  has  been, 
also,  a  wily  and  determined  enemy  to  schemes  and 
plans  that  he  found  well-grounded  reason  to  oppose. 

He  camife  to  the  city  in  1847,  having  previously 
been  a  trader  in  general  merchandise  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  a  practicing  physician  in  Rumney,  N.  H. 
For  twenty  years,  after  coming,  he  was  one  of  the 
busiest  physicians  of  the  city,  and,  for  a  long  time, 
added  to  professional  duties  a  thriving  retail  drug 
business.  Faithful  care  of  these  interests  called  for 
uninterrupted  action,  and  the  doctor's  temperament 
and  physique  fitted  him  to  throw  a  vast  amount  of 
energy  into  the  conduct  of  his  private  business,  and 
yet  continue  active  in  matters  of  public  concern,  as 
a  private  citizen  and  as  an  alderman  during  two  terms 
of  service.  So  active  was  his  life  that  his  fellow-citi- 
zens wondered  when  he  slept  and  rested,  for  he  was 
the  last  man  seen  on  the  street  or  at  business  at  night 
and  the  first  abroad  in  the  morning.  Later  in  life  he 
became  financially  interested  in  timber-lands  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  lumber,  and  was  at  onetime  pres- 
ident of  Brown's  Lumber  Company,  of  Whitefield,  in 
Northern  New  Hampshire,  and  also  of  the  White- 
field  and  Jelferson  Railroad,  in  the  same  locality. 

In  religious  matters  Dr.  Ordway  has  never  been 
committed  to  any  form  of  doctrine  or  wording  of 
creeds,  because  of  others'  declaration,  having 
well-grounded  faith  and  opinion  of  bis  own,  but  he 
has  liberally  assisted  many  a  struggling  church  and 
society  in  time  of  financial  strait.  He  has  also  been 
a  persistent  and  unswerving  friend  of  the  City  Hos- 
pital. 

In  politics  Dr.  Ordway  has  been  a  party  man  of  the 
intensest  kind  when  he  believed  his  party  right,  hold- 
ing that  right  cannot  be  too  boldly  asserted  or  vigor- 
ously advocated ;  nevertheless,  he  could  see  a  party 
desert  its  principles  without  joining  in  the  stampede. 
He  was  a  pioneer  among  early  Abolitionists  and  an 
active  sympathizer  with  the  boldest  reformers,  wheth- 
er in  the  anti-slavery  or  woman's  suffrage  cause. 
Long-continued  intensity  of  action  has  undermined 
and  broken  a  strong  constitution  and  hardy  physique, 
arid,  at  the  the  age  of  seventy-four,  he  is  an  invalid, 
yet  his  courage  is  unabated  and  his  mind  unclouded. 
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In  his  active  days  his  favor  was  much  courted  and 
his  opposition  feared  by  aspirants  for  political  hon- 
ors. Never  on  the  fence,  or  slow  to  declare  himself, 
he  was,  in  politics,  as  in  all  else,  a  determined  oppo- 
nent and  a  fast  friend.  It  was  said  by  some,  that, 
when  he  appeared  in  a  political  contest  as  a  cavalry- 
man with  a  sorrel  charger  there  was  terror  in  the  host 
he  opposed, 

He  was  born  in  Hebron,  N.  H.,  May  4,  1814.  His 
father,  Stephen  Ordway,  went  from  Amesbury,  Mass., 
in  childhood,  to  Dunbarton,  N.  H,  From  thence,  at 
nineteen  years,  he  removed  to  the  northern  planta- 
tion of  "  Cockamouth  "  (afterwards  called  Hebron), 
there  founding  a  home,  where  he  lived  to  the  age  of 
ninety-three  years.  John  Ordway,  brother  of  Ste- 
phen and  uncle  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the 
clerk  and  historian  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Explor- 
ing Expedition,  an  enterprise  that  opened  up  hitherto 
unknown  regions  of  the  West  in  the  early  years  of 
the  century  and  made  the  participants  therein  famous 
in  American  History. 

Dr.  Ordway  married,  for  his  first  wife,  Mary  M. 
Kelley,  of  New  Hampton,  N.  II.,  and  four  children 
survive  her;  for  his  second  wife,  he  married  Mary 
Ann  Kelley,  of  Franklin,  N.  II.,  and  with  her  he  is 
enjoying  as  much  of  rest  and  quiet  as  broken  health 
allows. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 
MrODLETON. 

BY  DAVID  STILES. 


FROM  THE  FIRST  GRANT  OF  LAND  BY  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT TO  RICHARD  BELLING  HAM,  ESQ.,  IN 
NOVEMBER,  1039  TO  1S87. 

In  compiling  this  work  (for  I  do  not  claim  to  bo  author),  I  have  se- 
loctutl  material  iimmlini;  to  my  beat  judgment.  If  no  fault  ia  found  I 
shall  accomplish  thai  which  no  other  one  to  my  knowledge  Inn  ever 
done  before  in  a  town  history.  Nearly  ever)'  town  in  the  county  has  a 
published  history  by  some  qualified  author,  but  nothing  worthy  of  such 
u  title  has  ever  been  produced  of  this  town,  therefore  I  am  left  without 
any  help,  and  your  charitable  judgment  I  implore. 

In  making  up  chapters  gome  repetitions  occur  of  persons  and  places, 
which  are  unavoidable  ;  some  mistakes  in  dates  no  doubt  have  been  madei 
though  not  very  far  away  from  tho  truth.  In  many  cases  it  has  been 
almost  impossible  to  find  the  exact  times  and  places  of  even  some  of  tho 
most  Important  events.  — .  — . 

This  town  is  about  five  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  and  about  three  miles  wide,  bounded  north  by 
Andovcr  and  North  Andover,  west  by  North  Read- 
ing, south  by  Danvers  and  east  byTopsfield  and  Box- 
ford.  The  larger  part  of  the  town  is  on  the  left  bank 
of  Ipswich  River,  which  runs  from  southwest  to  north- 
east. Another  principal  stream  is  Beech  Brook, 
named  from  the  original  beech  trees  along  its  bank. 
Its  rise  is  in  Andover,  and  its  mouth  is  near  the  box- 
mill  of  J.  B.  Thomas,  into  Ipswich  River.  Pout 
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Pond  Brook  is  an  outlet  of  Swan  Pond,  in  North 
Reading;  its  mouth  is  near  the  knife-factory  build- 
ings, into  Ipswich  River  ;  and  there  are  other  small 
streams  of  less  note. 

The  largest  body  of  water  has  always  been  called 
Middleton  Pond,  which  now  supplies  Danversas  well 
as  our  village,  with  the  best  of  water.  Pout  Pond  is 
on  Tout  Pond  Brook,  a  sunken  hole  said  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  town.  There  are  also  other  small  bod- 
ies of  water. 

The  most  elevated  land,  Will's  Hill,  named  from 
the  last  Indian  inhabitant,  who  lived  and  died  upon 
its  summit,  and  whose  squaw  survived  till  after  the 
town  was  incorporated, — and  Bear  Hill,  near  Tops- 
field  line. 

The  town  is  well  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys, 
and  has  many  productive  farms. 

In  population  the  village  has  largely  increased 
within  the'last  fifty  years,  while  other  portions  have 
Temained  nearly  the  same,  and  in  some  parts  gone 
back. 

The  wild  beasts  of  the  early  years  have  disap- 
peared.   A  few  of  the  smaller  varieties  still  remain. 

This  town  was  settled  sixty-eight  years  before  the 
act  of  incorporation.  After  passing  those  years, 
both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  commence. 
We  then  take  up  the  latter  and  pursue  it  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  then  resume  the  civil  history,  after 
which,  items  of  interest. 

1G39.  This  town  was  an  unbroken  wilderness,  save 
an  Indian  plantation  near  the  great  pond.  Richard 
Beliinghunj's  grant,  dated  November  5,  1639,  says : 
"in  it  is  a  pond1  and  an  Indian  plantation."  This 
grant  contained  seven  hundred  acres.  Some  years 
previous  to  this  time  it  is  supposed  that  there  were 
two  other  large  Indian  plantations,  one  at  the  east 
side  on  the  plains,  and  one  east  of  the  house  of  Ii. 
A.  Stiles ;  at  these  locations  many  Indian  imple- 
ments from  time  to  time  have  been  found. 

Other  grants  followed  that  of  Bellingham's ;  of 
Major  General  Daniel  Dennison,  of  Ipswich,  east  of 
Bellinglimn's,  running  north,  followed  by  Henry 
Bartholomew,  near  Mew  Meadows,  now  Topslield. 
These  grants  from  General  Court  covered  the  larger 
portion  of  the  present  town. 

The  very  first  settler  within  the  present  limits  of 
the  town  was  William  Nichols,  in  1051 ,  near  William 
Peabody's,  then  New  Meadows,  from  whom  came  two 
of  our  church  officers;  and  all,  so  far  as  we  know, 
by  that  name,  many  of  whom  have  'blessed  the 
world  and  bear  an  honor  to  the  name. 

This  William  Nichols  bought  two  hundred  acres  of 
Henry  Bartholomew,  mostly  beyond  the  "  six-mile 
extent"  (meaning  the  circuit  or  swing-round  bounds 
of  Salem,  which  reached  a  half-mile  south  of  our 
present  village).    William  Nichols  lived  to  the  age 


'This  pond  was  subsequently  failed  Wilkins'  Pond,  and  may  now 
rightfully  belong  to  Bray  Wilkins'  heirs. 


of  one  hundred  and  two,  and  for  many  years  his 
posterity  were  quite  numerous  in  town  ;  all  of  that 
name  have  now  left  town. 

Bray  Wilkins  came  from  Wales  and  was  among 
the  first  to  land  in  this  State.  He  was  a  very 
enterprising  man,  and  of  great  vigor  of  constitution, 
and  for  many  years  was  licensed  as  boatman  on 
Naponset  River,  and  to  charge  a  penny  a  person. 
He  subsequently  moved  to  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  some  way  in  the  iron  business.  Then,  in 
16T)9,  he  entered  upon  the  bold  operation  (with  his 
brother-in-law,  John  Gingle),  of  buying  out  the 
claim  of  Bellingham,  amounting  to  seven  hundred 
acres,  paying  therefore  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
and  a  ton  of  bar-iron.  But  with  a  strong  constitu- 
tion and  six  stout  sons,  with  the  help  of  Gingle,  a 
tailor  by  trade,  and  two  trusty  kinsmen,  Aaron 
Way  ami  William  Ireland,  conveyed  to  them  good 
farms.  Aaron  Way's  houses  were  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Estys  tavern,  now  standing;  subsequently  Mr. 
Wilkins  purchased  more  than  lie  had  sold,  and  yet, 
in  167b',  the  mortgage  given  to  Bellingham  was  dis- 
charged, and  his  sons  had  bought  out  Gingle,  and 
the  work  was  done,  says  Upham. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  Bellingham  inserted  in 
Wilkins'  deed  that  if  minerals  were  found  on  this 
claim  he  was  to  pay  him,  or  his  heirs,  ten  pounds 
per  year  more. 

Bray  Wilkins'  father  was  Lord  John  Wilkins,  of 
Wales,  and  the  family  had  borne  many  honorable 
titles  and  is  traced  back  to  1090,  or  nearly  eight 
centuries.    Wilkins  died  1702,  aged  ninety-seven. 

On  Dennison's  claim  was  found  iron-ore,  and  a 
mill  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  knife-factory; 
and  Thomas  Fuller,  an  Englishman,  who  came  over 
about  1038,  and  had  resided  in  Cambridge,  was  en- 
gaged by  Dennison  to  run  the  mill,  and  subsequently 
became  owner  in  1663,  and  erected  his  dwelling  on 
the  site  of  the  house  now  owned  by  Charles  O.  Frost; 
and  his  little  blacksmith-shop  stood  across  the  brook, 
called  Piercies  Brook,  near  the  present  tomb — the 
foundation  can  be  now  seen. 

This  iron-puddling  mill  remained  in  the  Fuller 
family,  in  company  with  the  Cave  family,  who  lived 
on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr.  O.  L.  Carlt-ton  for 
many  years,  and  was  subsequently  set  on  tire,  as  is 
supposed,  and  destroyed  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
ownership,  then  in  a  quarrel. 

The  wealth  of  this  Thomas  Fuller  and  his  enter- 
prising spirit  and  sound  judgment  gave  to  his  pos- 
terity good  positions  in  society,  which  have  been 
sustained  wherever  they  have  been  scattered  over  the 
world. 

He  had  three  wives.  He  died  June  3,  1008.  He 
came  to  this  country  on  a  tour  of  observation,  in- 
tending to  return  in  one  year,  but  was  converted 
under  the  preaching  of  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  account  of  which  he  wrote  some 
verses,  the  last  of  which  is  as  follows  : 
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"  Christ  cast  his  garments  over  me, 
And  all  my  sins  did  cover  ; 
Moro  precious  to  my  6uul  was  IIo 
Than  dearest  friend  and  lover." 

Augustus  Sliepard,  of  this  town,  is  a  descendant  of 
this  Rev.  Thomas  Sliepard.  This  information  was 
obtained  in  Boston. 

The  farms  of  the  earlier  settlers  for  some  years  were 
but  imperfectly  fenced  and  their  cattle  and  ilocks 
were  watched  by  herdsmen,  assisted  by  boys  and  girls. 
The  court  decreed  that  in  every  town  the  chosen  men 
are  to  take  care  of  such  "as  are  sett  to  keep  cattle 
that  they  sett  some  other  employment  withal],  as 
spinning  upon  the  rock,  knitting  &  weaving  tape,  &c, 
that-  boyes  and  girls  be  not  suffered  to  convers  to- 
gether." 

Thus  the  watchers  had  to  be  watched. 

Before  the  incorporation  of  this  town,  which 
was  sixty-eight  years  after  Wilkins  bought  Belling- 
ham's  claim,  several  occurrences  took  place  which  we 
shall  mention.  "Wilkins,  and  those  owning  under 
him,  were,  in  1GG1,  annexed  to  Salem  Village,  which 
gives  the  long  and  peculiar  shape  to  the  village  boun- 
daries, and  there,  where  the  witchcraft  delusion  began, 
they  attended  church  and  were  identified  with  that 
people. 

The  families  of  Wilkins  and  Fuller  increased  rap- 
idly, and  with  others  who  had  moved  in,  it  is  suppos- 
ed that  in  1 002  the  population  had  increased  to  nearly 
three  hundred.  At  the  above  date  Francis  Elliott 
lived  a  little  west  of  the  red  house  near  the  cemetery, 
and  William  Way  who,  with  bis  wife  Percy,  united 
with  the  church  at  Salem  Village  May  12,  1680,  lived 
in  -i  house,  the  remnant  of  the  cellar  of  which  is  seen 
just  opposite  the  house  of  the  late  Addison  Tylor. 
These  houses,  however,  came  within  the  bounds  of 
Rowley  Village,  now  Boxford,  but  nearly  all  the  set- 
tlers as  far  away  as  William  Nichols'  farm  came  under 
the  name  of  Will's  Hill  men.  The  line  of  Rowley 
crossed  the  river  forty  rods  above  Indian  Bridge  on  a 
northwest  course,  passed  in  front  of  William  Way's 
house,  thenco  by  l'out  I'oiul  to  Hooch  [>rook,  where 
two  brooks  meet  below  the  house  of  Mr.  Ogden. 

This  little  settlement  became  greatly  disturbed  by 
the  witchcraft  delusion,  and  one  man  of  no  little  note 
waa  selected  as  a  victim  and  hung  on  Gallows  Hill, 
Salem,  and  here  we  insert  the  proceedings  from  Up- 
ham's  work  as  a  part  of  our  own  history  : — 

THIAL  or  JOHN  WILtABD. 
"  May  10,  1VJ2,  a  warrant  was  issued  against  John  Willurd,  '  husband- 
man'to  be  "brought  to  Thomas  Beadle's  house  in  Salem.  On  the  12th 
John  Putnam,  Jr.,  constable,  made  return  that  he  had  been  'to  the 
house  of  the  u«ual  abode  of  John  Will. ml  and  mode  search  Cob  him,  und 
In  several  other  places  and  bouses,  but  could  not  find  him,1  nud  that  his 
relations  and  friends  said  '  that  to  their  beet  knowledge  he  was  Hod.'  On 
the  l^itli  a  warrant  was  is-ned  to  the  marshal  of  Essex,  and  the  constable 
or  constables  within  this  their  majesty's  colony  or  territory  of  Ma»sa- 
chuset's,  in  New  England,  requiring  them  to  apprehend  said  Willard 
'  if  he  may  lrf:  found  in  your  precincts,  who  stands  charged  w  ith  sundry 
KCts  of  wi.  hcraft,  by  him  done  or  committed  on  the  bodies  of  Bray  Wil- 
kins and  Samuel  Wilkins,  the  sou  of  Henry  Wilkins,  and  others,  upon 
complaint  made  by  Thomas  Fuller,  Jr.,  and  Benjamin  Wilkins,  Sr., 


yeoman,  who,  being  found,  yon  are  to  convey  from  town  to  town, 
from  constable  to  constable,  .  .  .  tola*  prosecuted  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  Constable  John  Putnam,  of  Salem  Village,  who  goes  with  the 
same.'  On  the  18th  of  Hay  Constable.  Putnam  brought  in  Willard.  and 
delivered  him  to  the  magistrates.  lie  was  seized  in  Grotun,  There  is 
no  record  of  his  examination,  but  wo  gather  from  the  papers  on  lile  the 
following  facts  relating  to  this  interesting  case  :  It  is  said  that  Willard 
had  been  called  upon  to  aid  in  the  arrest,  custody  and  bringing  in  of 
persons  accused,  in  acting  as  deputy-constable;  and  from  his  observation 
of  the  deportment  of  the  prisoners,  and  from  alt  he  heard  and  saw,  his 
sympathies  beramo  excited  in  their  behalf,  and  he  expressed  in  morn  or 
less  terms  his  disapprobation  of  the  proceedings,  lie  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered nil  hands  concerned  in  the  business— accusers,  accused, magis- 
trates aod  people — as  alike  bewitched.  One  of  the  witnesses  against  him 
deposed  that  he  said  in  a  'discourse  1  at  the  house  of  a  relative,  — '  Hang 
them  ;  they  are  all  witches.'  In  consequence  of  this  kind  of  talk,  in 
which  he  indulged  as  early  as  April,  he  incurred  the  ill-will  of  the  par- 
ties engaged  in  the  prosecutions,  and  it  was  whispered  about  that  lie  was 
himself  in  the  diabolical  confederacy.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Bray  Wil- 
kins, and  the  mind  of  tho  old  man  became  prejudiced  against,  him,  and 
most  of  his  family  connect  ions  and  neighbors  partook  of  tho  feeling. 
When  Willard  discovered  that  such  rumors  were  in  circulation  against 
him,  ho  went  to  his  grandfather  for  counsel  and  tho  aid  of  his  prayers, 
lb'  met  wirh  a  cold  reception,  as  appeared  by  the  deposition  of  the  old 
man,  as  follows:  'When  John  Willard  was  first  complained  of  by  tho 
afflicted  persons  for  afflicting  of  them,  he  came  to  my  house,  greatly 
troubled,  desired  me,  with  some  other  neighbors,  to  pray  for  him,  I 
told  him  I  was  then  going  from  home  and  could  not  stay,  but  if  1  could 
come  homo  before  night,  I  should  not  be  willing,  lint  it  was  near  night 
before  I  came  home  and  so  1  did  not  answer  1'is  desire,  but  1  heard  no 
more  of  him  upon  that  account.  Whether  my  not  answering  his  desire 
did  not  offend  him,  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  was  jealous  afterwards  that  it 
diil.'  Willard  soon  after  made  an  engagement  to  go  to  Boston  on 
election  week  with  Henry  Wilkins,  Jr.  A  son  of  said  Henry  Wilkins, 
named  Daniel,  a  youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  had  heard  tho 
stories  against  Willard,  and  believed  them  all,  remonstrated  with  his 
father  against  going  to  Huston  with  Willard,  and  seemed  much  distressed 
at  (lie  thought,  saying,  among  other  things,  —  'It  were  well  if  the  said 
Willard  were  hanged.'  Old  Bray  Wilkins  must,  go  to  election,  too,  and 
so  started  off  on  horseback— tho  only  mode  of  travel  then  practicable,  from 
Will's  Hill  to  Winnesimit  Ferry— with  his  wife  on  a  pillion  behind  Ii i in. 
IIo  was  eighty-two  years  of  age,  and  she  probably  not  much  less  ;  for  she 
had  been  the  wife  of  his  youth.  The  old  couple  undoubtedly  had  an  ac- 
tive time  that  week  in  Boston.  It  was  a  gn  at  ovation,  and  the  whole 
country  flocked  in  to  partake  in  the  ceremonies  and  services  of  the  anni- 
versary. On  Flection  day,  with  his  wife,  he  rode  out  to  Dorchester  to 
dine  at  the  In. use  of  hi.-  brother,  Lieutenant  Richard  Way.  Deodat 
Lawson  and  his  new  wife,  and  several  more,  join  them  at  the  table. 
Before  sitting  down  Henry  Wilkins  and  John  Willard  ids"  came  in. 
Willard,  perhaps,  did  not  feel  very  agreeably  towards  his  grandfather  at 
the  time  for  having  shown  an  unw  illingncss  to  pray  w  ith  him,  Tho  old 
man  saw,  or  imagined  he  saw,  a  very  unpleasant  expression  in  Willard's 
countenance.  To  my  apprehension,  he  looked  after  such  a  sort  upon  me 
as  1  never  before  discerned  in  any.  The  long  and  hard  travel,  the  fa- 
tigues and  excitements  of  elect  inn  week,  were  too  much  for  the  old  man, 
tough  and  rugged  as  he  was;  and  a  severe  attack  of  a  complaint,  to  w  hich 
persons  of  his  age  are  often  subject,  came  on.  lie  experienced  great 
sufferings,  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  '  was  like  a  man  on  a  rack.' 

"I  told  my  wife  im  liately  that  I  was  afraid  that  Willard  had  done 

wrong;  my  pain  continuing,  and  finding  no  relief,  my  jealousy  contin- 
ued. Mr.  Lawson  and  others  there  were  all  amazed,  and  knew  not 
what  to  do  for  me.  There  was  a  woman  accounted  skilful  came,  hoping 
to  help  me,  and  after  she  had  used  means,  she  asked  me  whether  none 
of  those  evil  persons  had  done  me  damage.  I  said  I  could  not  say  they 
had,  but  I  was  sure  afraid  they  had  She  answered  she  did  fear  so, 
too.  As  near  as  I  can  remember,  '  I  lay  in  this  case  three  or  four  days 
at  Boston,  and  afterward,  with  the  jeopardy  of  my  life  (as  I  thought),  I 
came  home."  On  his  return  he  found  his  grandson,  tho  same  Daniel 
wdio  had  warned  Henry  Wilkins  against  going  to  Boston  with  John 
Willard,  on  his  death-bed,  in  great  suffering.  Another  attack  of  his  own 
malady  came  on.  There  was  great  consternation  in  tho  neighborhood, 
and  throughout  the  village.  The  devil  and  his  confederates,  it  was 
thought,  were  making  an  awful  onslaught  upon  the  people  at  Wills 
Hill.  Parris  and  others  rushed  to  the  scene.  Mercy  Lew  is  and  Mary 
Walcot  were  carried  up  to  tell  who  it  was  that  was  bewitching  old 
Bray,  and  young  Daniel,  and  others  of  the  Wilkinses  who  had  caught 
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the  contagion  and  wore  experiencing  or  imagining  nil  sorts  of  bodily 
nils.  They  wore  taken  to  the  room  where  Daniel  was  approaching  his 
death  agonies :  and  they  both  affirmed  that  they  saw  the  spectres  of  old 
His.  Buckley  and  John  Wilhud  upon  his  throat  and  upon  his  breast, 
nnd  pressed  him  and  choked  him  ;  and  the  c  ruel  operation,  they  insisted 
npon  it,  continued  until  the  hoy  died.  The  sills  were  curried  to  the  bed- 
room  of  the  old  man,  who  was  in  great  suffering;  and,  when  they  en- 
tered, the  question  was  put  by  the  anxious  and  excited  friends  in  the 
chamber  to  Mercy  Lewis,  whether  she  saw  anything.  She  said,  yes; 
'  they  are  looking  for  John' Wilhud.'  Presently  she  pretended  to  have 
caught  sight  Of  his  apparition,  and  exclaimed,  '  thero  he  is  npon  his 
grandfather's  bel ley.'.  This  was  thought  wonderful,  indeed,  for,  as  the 
old  man  says  in  a  deposition  he  drew  up  afterwards,  'At  that  time  I  was 
in  previous  pain  in  the  small  of  my  belly.'  Mrs.  Ami  Putnam  hail  her 
story  to  tell  about  John  Willard.  Its  substance  is  seen  in  a  deposition 
drawn  up  about  the  same  time,  and  is  in  the  same  vein  as  her  testimony 
in  other  cases,  presenting  a  problem  to  he  solved  by  those  who  can  draw 
the  line  between  semi-insane  hallucination  and  downright  fabrication, 
"  Her  deposition  is  as  follows  : 

"  '  The  shape  of  Samuel  Tidier  and  T.ydia  Wilkins  this  clay  told  mo  at 
my  own  house  by  the  bedside  who  appeared  in  a  winding-sheet,  that  if 
I  did  not  go  and  tell  Mr.  Hathorne  that  John  Willard  had  murdered 
them,  they  would  tear'me  to  pieces.  I  knew  them  when  they  were  liv- 
ing, and  it  vjas  exactly  tlo  ir  resemblance  and  shape.  And,  at  the  same 
time,  the  apparition  of  John  Willard  told  me  that  he  had  killed  Samite' 
Fuller,  I.vdia  Wilkins,  Goody  Shaw  and  Fuller's  second  wife,  anil  Aaron 
Way's  chil  l,  nnd  lien  Fuller's  child,  and  this  deponant's  child  Sarah,  six 
weeks  old,  and  Philip  Knight's  child,  with  the  help  of  WilSam  I  bibbs, 
and  Jonathan  Knight's  child  and  two  of  Ezckicl  Chcevf-rs  children  w  it li 
the  help  of  William  Hoobs  ;  Anne  Eliot  and  Isaac  Nichols  with  the  help 
of  William  Ilohhs  ;  and  if  Mr.  Halhorno  would  not  believe  them,— tlui* 
is,  Samuel  Fuller  and  Lydia  Wilkins,  perhaps  they  would  appear  to  the 
niHgistratcs.  Joseph  Fuller's  apparition  the  same  day  also  came  to  me, 
ami  told  me  that  Coody  Covey  had  killed  him.  The  spectre  aforesaid 
told  me  Ihut  vengeance,  vengeance,  was  cried  by  said  Fuller.  This  re- 
lation is  true.    Axx  Pi'TN.Ot.' 

"It  appears  by  such  pnpen  i)6  are  to  he  found  relating  to  Willnrd's 
case,  that  n  coroner's  jury  was  held  over  the  body  of  Iianiel  Wilkins,  o^ 
which  Nathaniel  Putnam  was  foreman. 

'•It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  finding  of  that  jury  is  lost.  It 
would  be  a  real  curiosity.  That  it  was  very  decisive  to  the  point,  af. 
firmed  by  Mercy  Lewis  ami  Mary  Walcot.  That  Daniel  was  choaked 
and  strangled  by  the  specties  of  John  Willard  and  Good}'  Hockley  is  :i p 
parent  from  the  manner  in  which  Bray  Wilkins  speaks  of  it.  In  an  ar* 
gumeiit  between  bint  and  si  me  persons  vhu  were  expressing  their  eon_ 
ftdence  in  that  John  Willard  was  an  innocent  lean  he  sought  to  relieve 
himself  from  responsibility  for  Willard'*  conviction  by  saving,  'It  wag 
not  I,  nor  my  Foil  Benjamin  Wilkin*,  flit  the  the  testimony  of  tlio  af 
flicted  persons,  and  the  jury  concerning  the  minder  of  my  grandson, 
Dunic-1  Wilkin*,  that  would  take  away  bis  life,  if  anything  did.' 

"  Mr.  Parri*,  of  tonne,  was  in  the  midst  of  these  proceedings  at 
Will's  Hill ;  attended  the  visits  of  the  afflicted  girl  en  when  they  went  to 
ascertain  who  were  the  witches  murdering  young  Oanicl  Wilkins  and 
torturing  the  obi  man  ;  Has  pi  esc- ut.  no  doubt,  at  the  solemn  examination 
and  investigations  of  the  sages  who  sat  as  a  jury  of  inquest  over  the 
former,  and.  In  ail  likelihood,  made,  as  usual,  a  written  report  of  the 
same.  As  soon  as  he  got  back  to  his  house  ho  discharged  his  mind  and 
indorsed  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  by  this  characteristic  inser- 
tion in  his  church  records  :  '  Dan  Wilkins,  bow  itched  to  death.'  The  very 
next  entry  relates  to  a  case  of  which  this  obituniy  line  in  Mr.  I'anis' 
church  book  is  the  only  intimation  that  has  come  down  to  us.  1  daugh- 
ter to  Anne  Douglas  by  witchraft  I  doubt  not.'  Willaid's  examination 
was  at  Beadle's,  on  the  18lh.  Willi  this  deluge  of  accusations  and  tempest 
of  indignation  beating  npon  him,  lie  had  but  little  chance,  and  was  com- 
mitted. While  Hie  marshals  and  constables  were  in  pursuit  of  Willard, 
the  time  w  as  well  improved  by  tiie  prosecutors."— UrilAM. 

This  is  a  part  of  our  town  history,  and  gives  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  on  the  public 
mind  in  regard  to  withcraft  at  that  time. 

John  Willard  appears  to  have  been  an  honest  and 
amiable  person,  an  industrious  farmer,  having  a  com- 
fortable estate,  with  a  wife  and  three  young  children, 
lie  was  called  grandson  of  Bray  Wilkins,  but  whether 
by  marriage  or  blood  relation  we  know  not.  He 


came  from  Groton  ;  and  whether  lie  was  a  brother  Of 
relative  of  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  of  Boston,  it  is  f ■  »r 
the  local  antiquaries  to  discover.  If  so  it  would  adtl 
still  greater  interest  to  this  narrative.  Margaret,  tho 
widow  of  John  Willard,  married  William  Towne. 

1700.  -  Ebenezer  Stiles  (son  of  Robert,  who  married 
Elizabeth  Fry  October  4,  1GGD,  came  from  Yorkshire, 
England,  with  Rev.  Ezckiel  Rogers),  came  from  Box- 
lord  (born  on  the  site  of  Deacon  Cowles'  house),  and 
bought  a  tract  of  land  of  "Lawrence  Lacy,  of  Ando- 
ver,  and  in  the  township  of  Andover,  four-score  rod* 
long  and  three-score  rods  wide."  Lacy,  in  deeding 
it  to  Stiles,  says  it  is  the  same  that  I  had  of  the  town 
of  Andover  for  "  quality."  Duality,  a  state  of  being 
two,  most  of  the  land  is  still  owned  by  his  dscendants. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  name  settled  here  (his  house 
stood  on  the  left  bank  of  Beech  Brook,  cellar  now 
seen),  and  with  his  son  Ebenezer,  Jr.,  helped  form 
the  church  here  in  the  new  town  ia  1729,  his  house 
just  coming  within  its  bounds.  This  son  Ebenezer 
married  Sarah  Howe  April  23,  1733,  and  built  the 
house  now  .standing,  owned  by  H.  A.  Stiles,  brother 
of  the  writer. 

In  this  same  neighborhood,  soon  after,  was  Timo- 
thy Perkins,  now  G.  H.  Tufts'  place  (this  house  per- 
haps the  oldest  in  town),  and  further  down  that  of 
Joseph  Fuller,  grandson  of  Thomas — house  now 
standing  called  the  old  Fuller  farm-house,  and  quite- 
ancient. 

As  this  town  belonged  in  four  parts  to  other  towns 
before  incorporated,  it  is  only  by  great  labor  that 
these  far  away  days'  doings  can  be  brought  to  light, 
mixed  as  they  are,  with  the  records  of  other  places 
and  people.  The  house  of  Bray  Wilkins  stood  near 
the  end  of  the  walk,  as  it  comes  down  the  hill  near 
the  Emerson  house,  on  Pond  Road.  An  old  house 
was  taken  down  by  Maj.  Solomon  Wilkins  (near  the. 
Weston  place),  supposed  to  have  been  very  old,  and 
for  many  generations  the  home  of  Bray  Wilkins'  de- 
scendants, also  the  Thomas  house,  near  by,  belonged 
to  this  Wilkins  family,  and  is  very  ancient. 

The  house  in  which  .Mi'.  George  A.  Currier  now 
lives  was  built  about  1710,  by  a  son  or  grandson  of 
the  first  Thomas  Fuller;  also  the  gambrel-roof  house 
near  by  was  the  home  of  Timothy  Fuller's  son,  and 
is  older  than  the  town.  There  was  an  obi  house  a 
little  south  of  the  Esq.  Daniel  Fuller  house,  occu- 
pied by  the  Fuller's  descendants  of  the  first  Robert. 

The  Peabodies  and  Symonds  families  resided  in  the 
cast  part  of  the  town.  Three  brothers  (Peabody's), 
as  follows:  Samuel  M.  Peabody  place,  Augustus 
Curtis  place  and  John  Averill  [dace.  Samuel  Symonds 
was  on  the  box-factory  place  many  years  before  the 
town  was  incorporated,  and  remained  in  the  family 
till  within  forty  years.  Samuel  II.  Wilkins'  house 
belonged  to  the  Elliot  family,  and  east  of  this  was 
John  Willard's,  the  victim  of  witchcraft, 

The  Asa  Howe  farm  has  long  been  in  the  family, 
and  the  house  was  the  residence  of  John  Howe, 
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father  of  Esquire  Asa  Howe,  who  was  the  grand- 
father of  said  Asa,  now  upon  the  place.  Just  be- 
yond this  place  (the  cellar  is  now  seen)  was  the 
residence  of  Isaac  Berry,  brother  of  Nathaniel  Berry, 
grandfather  of  the  late  Deacon  Allen  Berry. 

On  the  cross-road,  a  little  east  of  the  farm  of  i 
David  Richardson,  (whose  house  and  building  \yere  j 
recently  burned),  was  a  farm  owned  by  a  Berry 
family,  all  of  whom  died  of  small-pox;  the  build- 
ings tumbled  down;  no  one  cared  to  go  near  the 
place.  Their  remains  were  buried  in  the  corner  of 
the  field  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  The  disease 
was  conveyed  to  them  by  their  dog  from  Andover, 
at  the  house  of  Peter  Towne,  (the  house  is  now- 
standing),  whose  wife  died  with  the  small-pox,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  given  her  in  a  pinch  of 
snulT  by  a  rejected  lover.  The  Berrys  owned  a 
wood-lot  a  little  beyond  this  house  and  the  dog,  in 
company  wirii  the  team,  rolled  as  is  supposed, 
on  some  of  the  waste  thrown  out  at  the  back-door. 
This  occurred  more  than  a  century  ago. 

The  original  home  of  the  Esty  family  was  across 
the  railroad,  east  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Walden 
Batchelder. 

The  town  records  of  Topsfield,  July  2d,  1728.  To 
see  what  the  town  will  do  concerning  the  families 
that  have  petitioned  not  to  be. set  off  to  Will's  Hill, 
(their  names),  Thomas  Robinson,  Jjb  Averill,  John 
Camminga  and  Daniel  Towne  (ihe  latter  probably 
was  the  one  chosen  for  schoolmaster;,  which  might 
have  a  good  influence  at  that  time,  to  bring  them 
into  the  town  limits,  though  for  some  years  Tops- 
field  pretended  to  claim  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  by 
the  road  below  the  house  of  Mr.  George  P.  Wilkins. 
All  these  families  resided  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Nichols'  Brook.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  cellar 
holes  now  seen  in  this  portion  of  the  town. 

North  and  west  of  this  Nichols  Brook  settlement, 
was  Box  ford,  which  lost  by  the  setting  olf  of  Mid- 
dleton,  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  one  hundred 
of  their  population.  Incorporation  of  Middleton,  June 
20lli,  17  US. 

Tin-  original  charter  has  recently  been  found, 
though  in  three  pieces,  can  yet  be  read  ;  it  is  written 
in  a  bold  and  elegant  hand.  After  briefly  staling 
the  boundary  lines,  two  years  are  allowed  "  to  pro- 
cure a  suitable  place  for  the  worship  of  God,  and 
likewise  to  settle  a  learned  orthodox  minister,  and 
hire  a  echo  d-master  to  instruct  their  young." 

The  town  met  (as  they  then  had  a  suitable  place), 
at  the  house  of  Dr.  Daniel  Felch,  (cellar  now  seen 
opposite  house  of  the  late  Addison  Tyler).  (Formerly 
this  place  was  owned  by  William  Way). 

This  charter  was  presented  to  the  people  by 
Jonathan  Fuller  (a  grandson  of  Thomas).  Two 
years  previous  to  this  time  the  bounds  of  the  town 
had  been  contemplated,  and  probably  made  for  the 
action  of  the  court  to  grant  their  prayer  for  to  be' 
organized  into  a  town,  and  had  mutually  engaged 


in  putting  up  an  oak  frame  building  for  a  place 
of  worship  forty  feet  square  and  about  twenty-two 
feet  post;  the  frame  stood  several  years  before  being 
covered,  as  the  location  did  not  give  entire  satis- 
faction, but  subsequently  "voted  to  finish  our  meet- 
ing-house where  it  now  stands,"  yet  it  was  in  bad 
condition  till  1731,  and  even  up  to  1802,  the  house 
was  in  the  form  of  a  barn  with  only  a  few  windows,  with 
no  inner  doors,  or  porches,  or  plastering,  save  the 
walls,  which  were  plastered  to  the  gable-ends,  with 
no  plastering  over-head,  till  the  latter  date.  During 
this  time  the  great  braces  of  oak  timber  remained, 
which  went  from  the  floor  to  the  posts  about  mid- 
way up,  then  another  long  brace  from  the  same 
mortice  in  the  post  up  to  the  great  beam  overhead, 
and  these  beams  or  plates  were  only  eight  feet  dis- 
tance apart,  which  with  all  these  braces  must  have 
caused  the  interior  of  the  house  to  look  like  a  dense 
wood  lot.  Doubtless  a  small  boy  could  lav  close  upon 
one  of  these  braces  undiscovered  by  the  tithing  man 
through  the  service.  The  wall  pews  were  sold  when 
the  house  was  first  occupied,  and  the  seats  in  the 
body  of  the  house  gave  way  to  pews  in  1802,  when 
there  were  added,  the  porches,  new  windows  and 
a  sounding-board  or  canopy,  and  all  was  newly 
painted,  even  the  roof,  after  which  it  went  to  decay, 
and  was  bought  by  the  writer  forty  years  ago,  and 
taken  down. 

Tut':  First  Minister. — A  meeting  was  called 
Tuesday,  the  10th  day  of  November,  1729,  Lieuten- 
ant Thomas  Fuller  was  chosen  moderator,  and  the 
answer  of  Rev.  Andrew  Peters  to  the  town  accepted, 
and  the  second  Wednesday  in  November  appointed 
for  ordination.  A  committee  was  chosen  to  join  with 
Mr.  Peters  in  the  choice  of  some  neighboring  elders 
to  assist  in  the  ordination. 

Mr.  John  Berry,  Lieutenant  Thomas  Fuller  and 
Joseph  Wright  composed  the  committee. 

"  Voted,  to  support  the  charges  of  ordination  by  a  free  contribution. 
Voted,  to  raise  seven  shillings  upon  single  votes  to  a  hundred-pound  vote. 
Mr.  Peters'  salary  was  a  hundred  pounds  per  year  in  province  bills  or 
passnbhi  money  so  long  as  lie  should  continue  his  work  nmoug  us,  and 
that  his  salary  shall  rise  or  tall  ns  money  shall.1' 

The  town  met  again  the  23d  of  October  (1729),  ami 
chose  David  Kenney  moderator;  Francis  Eliott,  Sar- 
geant  Jonathan  Fuller,  Isaac  Wilkins  and  Daniel 
Kenney  to  receive  both  money  and  provisions  for  the 
ordination  ;  the  house  of  Jonathan  Fuller  appointed 
for  entertainment  of  ministers  and  messengers,  and 
the  house  of  Francis  Eliott  for  the  scholars. 

The  next  thing  in  order  was  to  form  a  church. 
This  took  place  October  22,  1729,  with  fifty-two 
members;  eleven  more  were  added  the  following 
year.  From  this  we  judge  the  population  to  have 
been  about  four  hundred  or  four  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  November  2Gth  following,  Rev.  Andrew  Peters, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and  son  of  Samuel 
j  Peters,  of  Andover,  was  settled  as  minister,  and  Dan- 
I  iel  Towne  as  schoolmaster. 
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Of  those  who  formed  the  church,  twenty-five  came 
from  Salem  Village,  nine  from  Topsfield  and  eleven 
from  Boxford. 

The  ordination  of  a  minister,  which  was  for  life, 
was  a  great  event  in  those  day.-.  From  all  the  towns 
around  they  flocked  to  Middleton  for  a  least  ;  all 
doors  were  opened,  and  tables  loaded  with  the  best  of 
pood  things,  and  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for 
individuals  to  boast  that  they  had  called  at  every 
house  on  the  way  home,  and  took  something  to  eat  or 
drink  at  each,  and  in  some  cases  they  rented  on  the 
way  till  their  stomachs  were  relieved  of  its  unwonted 
bu  rden. 

As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  ordination  took 
place  on  the  26th  day  of  November,  1720.  Mr.  Pe- 
ters was  then  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  He  remained 
twenty-seven  years.  He  was  a  devoted  minister,  and 
the  church  prospered  under  his  ministry.  He  died 
October  (i*  175G,  aged  fifty-five  years.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  the  Fuller  burying-ground,  and  a 
stone  marks  his  last  resting-place-  For  nearly  live 
years  before  his  death  he  was  unable  to  supply  the 
pulpit  from  sickness.  What  his  complaints  were  we 
have  not  learned.  Very  little  is  recorded  of  his  wife 
Hannah;  her  name  is  not  found  on  the  church 
records.  Mr.  Peters  was  of  a  very  social  nature,  and 
perhaps  a  little  eccentric. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Peters  had  a  negro  servant  that 
drove  bis  master's  cows  to  pasture  up  by  the  pond, 
and  at  that  time  the  road  went  round  by  the  old 
Timothy  Fuller  house  (now  standing  by  the  grave- 
yard). Fuller  was  rather  a  lawless  man,  and  often 
loved  to  bother  people,  especially  tlmse  whom  he 
could  intimidate.  The  negro  complained  to  his  mas- 
ter of  these  insults,  and  forthwith  Mr.  Peters  under- 
took to  drive  the  cows,  and  lie  found  the  hectorer  of 
his  negro  and  expostulated  with  him,  but  without  sat- 
isfaction. Then  Mr.  Peters  took  off  his  coat  and  laid 
it  upon  a  stump,  saying,  "Lay  there  divinity,  while  I 
whip  a  rascal,"  and  gave  him  a  sound  thrashing.  At 
another  time,  when  looking  after  his  cattle  near 
Will's  1 1  ill.  he  entered  the  hut  of  old  Willis,  the  In- 
dian (the  last  of  his  race  in  town),  and  his  squaw 
asked  him  to  take  dinner  with  her.  He  first  asked 
what  she  had;  she  answered,  "Skunk."  Well,  he 
thought  he  would  not  stop  then,  but  perhaps  some 
other  time  would.  Not  long  after  he  again  found 
himself  under  the  cover  of  her  tent  or  shanty,  and, 
knowing  that  he  loved  eels,  she  had  prepared  a  most 
tempting  dish,  which  he  did  not  decline,  and  ate 
heartily  ;  alter  which  the  old,  cunning  squaw  came  to 
his  side  and  said, — "You  say  you  no  eat  sk.unk,  but 
you  eat  rattlesnake,"  and  so  he  had,  but  without  any 
harm,  as  all  Indians  know  they  are  good  eating. 

Mr.  Peters  was  born  near  the  old  North  meeting- 
house, and  the  cellar  of  his  old  home  is  now  visible, 
and  >till  in  the  Peters  possession  up  to  a  late  death. 
Mr.  Peters  bought  the  Dr.  Daniel  Felch  place,  took 
down  the  house,  and  built  a  new  one  back  of  the 


meeting-house,  which  was  taken  down  about  fifty  years 
since;  cellar  now  seen. 

We  will  now  follow  the  succession  of  pastors  and 
the  ecclesiastical  history  up  to  the  present  time. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Peters,  for  nearly  thru* 
years  several  votes  were  passed  by  the  town  to  supplv 
the  pulpit  with  some  young  gentleman  from  month  t<j 
month  (Dana,  Brown  and  others  preached  in  turns); 
and  finally  gave  a  call  to  Rev.  Elias  Smith  (I  think 
he  was  from  Baintree;  not  sure).  Mr.  Smith  wai 
then  thirty  years  of  age,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard College  and  a  successful  pastor.  He  was  settled 
January  1(1,  1759. 

We  notice  a  vote  passed  to  give  Mr.  Smith  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  lawful  money  for  his  settle- 
ment, (a  sort  of  bonus  in  those  days),  and  then  voted 
sixty-five  pounds,  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence 
for  his  salary  ;  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  the  town 
voted  thirteen  shillings,  ami  another  meeting  soon 
after  thirteen  shillings  more;  ami,  to  add  more  at- 
tractiveness to  the  old  meeting-house,  voted  two 
pounds  for  repairs,  and  this  clinched  the  bargain, and 
the  ordination  went  on,  and  money  was  voted  to  he 
taken  out  of  the  town  treasury  to  pay  its  expenses. 

Mr.  Smith  once  had  a  call  from  Marblehead,  which 
he  refused,  saying, — "  I  would  not  leave  my  little 
flock  in  Middleton  for  all  Marblehead."  He  was  one 
of  the  trustees  of  Philips  Academy,  and  so  remained 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  October  17,  1791, 
aged  sixty-one  years.  His  was  a  ministry  of  nearly 
thirty -three  years.  His  remains  were  placed  in  the 
tomb  near  bis  house.1  Two  of  his  daughters  were 
school-teachers,  and  one  of  them  taught  in  the  "Id 
Fuller  house,  which  stood  a  little  south  of  the  house 
now  occupied  by  Jeremiah  Fuller,  referred  to  before. 

Rev.  Elias  Smith  owned  the  farm  which  belonged 
to  the  late  Abijah  Fuller,  but  his  house  was  moved 
about  sixty  years  ago  to  the  turnpike  road,  and  now 
owned  by  George  A.  Currier.  This,  however,  is  but 
half  of  the  house;  the  other  half  was  the  same  size, 
and  stood  at  right  angles  with  the  other,  one  facing 
south,  the  other  west.  Timothy  Fuller  owned  a  mill 
just  below  Smith's  farm  (the  old  dam  is  yet  visible), 
which  flowed  the  meadow  in  front  of  his  house.  Few 
men  dared  to  tackle  Fuller  in  the  law,  as  he  was 
almost  always  successful,  and  he  was  very  often  in 
the  law,  in  which  he  had  plenty  of  money  to  spend  to 
gratify  his  overbearing  spirit.  But  Mr.  Smith  beat 
him  this  time,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  people. 
Smith  employed  as  counsel  John  Adams.  Probably 
this  trial  took  place  before  Adams  was  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  here  to  state  that  it  was 
the  practice  in  those  early  times  in  New  England  to 
seat  the  meeting  house  (so-called)  once  in  a  year ;  or 

1  This  tomb  was  imilt  uliout  a  century  »£o  by  Captain  Joseph  Peabody, 
of  Salem  (the  millionaire),  and  Mr.  Smith  in  company.  Peabody  mar- 
ried two  of  Smith's  daughters,  whose  remains  rest  in  the  tomb  with  their 
father. 
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twice,  at  most.  While  the  wall  pews  extended  all 
around  the  house,  and  were  sold  to  some  of  the  first 
families  in  town  (and  occupied  by  their  descendants 
till  since  the  remembrance  of  the  writer),  the  body 
of  the  house  contained  seats,  and  a  committee  was 
chosen  to  seat  the  meeting-house.  First,  regard  was 
had  for  old  age,  and  they  were  probably  seated  up 
towards  the  pulpit.  Next  in  order  were  those  who 
paid  the  highest  rates.  The  question  as  to  who  was 
the  richest,  and,  by  good  rights,  deserved  the  higher 
seat,  when  so  little  care  was  taken  in  assessing  taxes, 
for  which  no  compensation  was  made  (till  within  six- 
ty years),  was  a  most  difficult  question,  and  many 
were  dissatisfied  :  and  on  some  dark  and  stormy  night 
the  seats  were  all  torn  down,  and  so  found  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sabbath  morning.  Says  an  old  lady  (who  first 
entered  the  church  on  Sunday  morning  and  the  first 
to  discover  the  wanton  act),  "  If  judgment  begin  at 
the  house  of  •God  what  will  the  end  be  ?  "  The  town 
met  and  voted  to  build  them  up ;  again  they  came 
down :  now  they  voted  to  build  them  up,  and  if  they 
come  down  again,  each  man  should  build  up  his'own 
seat.    After  this  ihey  stood  till  1802. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  town  hired,  from 
month  to  month,  preachers  till  October  23,  1793, 
when  they  settled  Rev.  Solomon  Adams,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College,  who  remained  twenty  years.  He  j 
died  September  4,  1813,  aged  fifty-two  years.  His 
remains  rest  in  the  tomb  with  his  predecessor,  and 
the  last  of  our  ministers,  whose  remains  are  found 
among  the  people  of  their  charge. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Adams  failed  =ome  few  years  be- 
fore be  gave  up  preaching,  and  with  great  difficulty 
he  ascended  the  high  pulpit,  by  reason  of  a  palsy 
shock,  and  an  extra  rail  was  spiked  on  to  the  great 
protruding  timbers  near  the  pulpit  to  raise  himself  up 
step  by  step.  He  would  often  forget  the  order  of  ex- 
ercises, and  put  the  singing  in  where  it  did  not  be- 
long. During  this  time  Deacon  Benjamin  Peabody 
(brother  of  old  Captain  Joseph,  the  millionaire  of 
Salem)  would  read  a  sermon  while  Mr.  Adams  would 
oiler  the  prayers  and,  witli  the  help  of  Peabody, 
would  conduct  the  other  exercises. 

Adams  owned  the  farm  of  his  predecessor,  which, 
with  school-teaching  and  his  little  salary,  gave  him  a 
comfortable  support. 

"Therein  an  intention  of  marriage,  entered  with  me,  between  the 
Bev.  Solomon  Adams,  of  Uiddlcton,  and  Jlina  Abigail  Fiske,  of  Walt- 
ham,  July  Mth,  1794. 

"  Benjamin  Tkaeody,  Tnwn  Clerk." 

Mrs.  Adarns  and  her  young  family  the  writer  well 
remembers;  their  pew  in  the  church  was  the  first  at 
the  foot  of  the  pulpit  stairs,  which  was  at  its  right- 
hand  side.  Some  ten  years  after  Mr.  Adams'  death 
the  widow  sold  the  farm  to  Mr.  Abijah  Fuller  (a  de- 
scendant of  the  first  Thomas  who  had  located  on  this 
very  site  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  years  before), 
who  took  down  half  of  the  old  house  and  sold  the" 
other  half  to  be  moved  to  the  turnpike,  as  before 


mentioned,  and  built  the  house  now  standing,  owned 
by  Charles  0.  Frost.  Mrs.  Adams,  in  conveying  the 
house  and  farm  to  Fuller,  sold  also  the  old  eight-day 
clock,  supposed  to  have  been  bought  by  Adams  soon 
after  his  marriage.  This  clock  remained  in  the  fam- 
ily till  after  Mr.  Fuller's  death,  when  Mr.  Edward 
Page,  of  Boston  (who  married  a  daughter  of  Rev. 
Solomon  Adams,  of  Boston,  and  granddaughter  of  . 
the  old  minister),  and  moved  the  clock  to  Boston,' 
where  it  now  gives  the  correct  time,  as  it  did  nearly  a 
a  century  ago. 

Then  again  the  town  was  without  a  minister  about 
three  years,  when  Rev.  Ebenezer  Hubbard  was  set- 
tled November  27,  1816,  and  dismissed  April  30,  1828, 
— he  remained  twelve  years.  His  salary  was  live 
hundred  dollars.  He  owned  a  farm  near  the  church, 
now  the  Richardson  place.  Mr.  Hubbard  was  a  very 
pleasant  speaker,  and  gave  great  satisfaction,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  liked  liberal  views  of  Christian 
doctrines.  Long  sermons  were  listened  to  by  a  full 
house,  discontented  ones  who  had  signed  to  other 
places  of  worship  out  of  town  (for,  by  the  law  then,  all 
all  must  pay  a  minister  tax  somewhere),  came  back, 
and  there  was  a  great  show  of  prosperity  outwardly, 
but  soon  the  storm  came,  by  the  unwise  speeches  and 
words  dropped  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  a  meeting  was 
called,  and,  as  Mr.  Hubbard  was  settled  for  life  (and 
the  last  of  our  ministers  so  settled),  they  voted  him 
five  hundred  dollars  to  relinquish  the  bargain  between 
them. 

We  well  remember  his  farewell  discourse,  in  which 
he  said  "you  would  have  plucked  nut  your  own  eyes 
and  have  given  them  to  me,  but  now  you  are  offended 
because  I  have  told  you  the  truth." 

Mr.  Hubbard  was  born  in  Marblehead,  and  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  College  of  the  class  of  1805.  He 
resided  for  some  time  in  Ipswich,  had  a  call  from 
Boxford  in  1808,  which  he  refused  on  account  of  in- 
sufficient salary  being  offered,  and  subsequently  set- 
tled in  West  Newbury  in  1811.  After  leaving  Mid- 
dleton  he  was  settled  in  Lunenburgh,  Mass.,  and  re- 
mained but  a  lew  years,  lie  made  the  hist  call  on  us 
in  Middleton  in  the  spring  of  183").  He  had  an  in- 
teresting wife  and  family.  While  here  he  lost  a  son 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  whose  remains  were  laid 
in  the  old  tomb,  with  the  consent  of  old  Captain 
Peabody  ;  and  when  the  hitter's  widow  died,  a  few 
years  ago,  at  an  advanced  age,  .and,  by  her  son 
George,  her  remains  were  brought  to  this  tomb  as  the 
last  to  be  laid  therein  (before  the  last  great  slab  was 
to  cover  it  forever),  the  body  of  Mr.  Hubbard's 
child  was  discovered,  and  great  inquiry  was  made  as 
to  who  it  wras,  this  inquiry  was  soon  settled  by  the 
writer,  as  this  young  man  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
his. 

Then  for  the  fourth  time  the  three  years  again 
elapsed  before  the  call  was  given  to  Rev.  Forrest 
Jefferds,  in  1831.  Meanwhile,  students  from  An- 
dover,  and  a  Rev.  Mr.  Farley  and  others,  had  sup- 
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plied  the  pulpit,  and  but  little  interest  was  taken  in 
religious  matters,  except  by  a  few  who  had,  with  the 
Andover  students,  re-established  the  Sabbath-school, 
we  say  re-established,  because  Solomon  Adams,  son  of 
the  old  minister,  had  started  the  school  as  early  as 
1S19,  but  it  was  soon  run  down  when  he  and  David 
Russell,  its  main  supports, left  town. 

This  call,  however,  was  subsequently  voted  down 
by  one  majority  (afcer  one  or  two  meetings  of  tie 
votes')  of  those  who  desired  unevangelical  preaching. 
When  the  last  vote  was  made  known,  Deacon  Joseph 
Peahody  said,  "Those  of  you  who  approve  of  such 
preaching  as  we  have  had  for  the  last  four  Sab- 
baths, please  to  withdraw  to  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  house,"'  and  leading  the  way,  they  then  and 
there  resolved  to  leave  the  house  of  worship  occupied 
by  them  and  their  fathers  a  hundred  years.  Till 
within  a  few  years  the  house  had  no  warming  appar- 
atus;  no\f  the  stove.  Sabbath-school  library,  church 
furniture  and  the  old  tankardsand  cups,  together  with 
the  church  funds  and  even  the  church  records  must 
be  given  up.  The  records  were  subsequently* return- 
ed, though  not  for  twenty  years,  and  after  the  death 
of  one  of  the  two  male  members  who  did  not  go  with 
the  church.  There  were  only  four  of  the  church 
members  left  behind.  Such  fidelity  in  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  truth,  as  shown  by  these  now  outcasts, 
was  a  wonder  after  such  unevangelical  doctrines  had 
been  preached  by  the  two  last  settled  pastors.  Such 
occurrences,  however,  took  place  in  a  large  number  of 
towns  in  New  England  about  the  same  time. 

Those  few  left  behind  soon  died  ;  none  were  even 
added  to  their  number;  the  parish  held  now  and 
then  a  meeting  on  the  Sabbath  ;  never  organized  a 
Sabbath-school,  or  held  a  meeting,  and  subsequently 
passi  d  a  vote  calling  themselves  the  First  Universal- 
ist  Society,  by  which  name  they  now  arc  known.  The 
old  house  stood  some  fifteen  years  longer  and  became 
very  dilapidated,  and  was  sold  to  the  writer  for  sixty 
dollars  and  taken  down  and  sold  for  (ire-wood.  A  few 
of  its  boards  and  timbers  are  still  preserved  as  relics. 

This  was  the  saddest  day  (he  Church  had  ever 
seen.  They  hired  the  Centre  school-house  for  a  place 
of  worship.  .Mr.  Jeflerds  cast  in  his  lot  with 
them,  and  was  settled  May  2d,  1832.  The  same 
year  the  new  meeting  house  was  built  ;  the  builder 
was  Jacob  Dodge  Wenham,  (which  is  now  occupied 
as  a  dwelling-house  by  Mr.  Samuel  Peabody,  son  of 
Joseph,  before  mentioned),  costing  two  thousand 
dollars,  of  which  only  about  seven  hundred  dollars 
could  be  raised  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the 
people.  The  balance  was  given  by  outside  parties, 
through  the  intercession  of  Mr.  Washington  Berry, 
(God  bless  their  memories),  whose  sympathies  were 
enlisted  in  our  behalf,  and  for  many  years  the  Home 
Missionary  Society  aided  us  in  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  per  year.  In  twenty-eight  years 
the  society  had  not  only  become  self-supporting,"but 
had  out-grown  their  house  of  worship,  purchased 


the  land  on  which  the  ancient  church  had  stood,  arid 
erected  the  present  beautiful  place  of  worship,  and 
thus,  after  an  exile  of  twenty-eight  years  returned  to 
the  spot  once  dedicated  by  their  ancestors  to  the 
worship  of  God. 

Mr.  JefTerds  was  dismissed  May  15th,  1844,  and 
died  a  few  years  since,  in  South  Boston,  about  75 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Jeflerds  was  a  most  faithful  pastor, 
proclaiming  the  doctrine  of  evangelical  truth  with- 
out fear  of  man  and  church  discipline  was  kept  up 
by  him,  without  which,  little  good  can  be  expected 
of  its  influence,  Mr.  JefTerds  spent  the  best  of  his 
days  here  and  laid  well  the  foundations  under  which 
we  have  prospered.  His  memory  should  ever  be  held 
by  this  people  in  grateful  remembrance. 

Mr.  JefTerds  was  settled  in  Epping,  N.  H.,  before 
coming  to  Middleton.  He  married  President  William 
Stearns'  sister,  by  whom  he  had  a  very  large  family 
of  children. 

llev.  Thurston  Searle  settled  May  8,  1845  ;  dis- 
missed December  23,  1846,  Mr.  Searle  married  a 
daughter  of  Colonel  Jesse  Putnam,  of  Danvers, 
Mass.,  and  died  in  that  town  a  few  years  since. 

Rev.  J.  August  in  Hood,  ordained  January  2,  1850; 
dismissed  May  17,  1854.  Mr.  Hood  was  son  of  Rev. 
Jacob  Hood,  who  died  a  few  weeks  since  in  Lynn- 
field,  Mass.,  aged  ninety-four  years. 

Rev.  A.  IT.  Johnson,  ordained  January  1,  1S57  ;  dis- 
missed  April  5,  1805.  Mr.  Johnson  is  now  a  prac- 
ticing physician  in  Salem,  Mass. 

Rev.  James  M.  Hubbard,  installed  April  8,  1SG5; 
resigned  December  28,  1868.  The  same  council  that 
dismissed  Mr.  Johnson  settled  Mr.  Hubbard. 

Rev.  Lucien  II.  Frary,  ordained  October  7,  1869; 
dismissed  March  10,  1875.  Mr.  Frary  went  from 
here  to  Weymouth,  and  is  now  settled  over  a  large 
and  flourishing  society.  Mr.  Frary  is  a  very  interest- 
ing preacher,  and  commanded  a  larger  salary  than 
this  people  could  pay.  The  church  and  society  pros- 
pered under  his  ministry. 

A  sad  event  took  place  just  before  Mr.  Frary  left, 
which  was  the  partial  burning  of  the  church  by  an 
incendiary.  A  lire  was  kindled,  as  is  supposed,  in  a 
cabinet  organ  standing  at  the  right  of  the  pulpit, 
which  spread  to  the  adjoining  pews,  twelve  of  which 
were  consumed  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  woolen 
carpet,  the  fire  would  have  spread  all  over  the  house. 
When  discovered  the  blaze  reached  the  plastering 
overhead,  and  so  great  was  the  heat  that  all  the  paint, 
even  to  the  entry,  was  blistered,  and  the  desk,  table, 
chairs  and  the  organ  in  the  gallery,  that  cost  some 
five  hundred  dollars,  was  destroyed.  The  damage 
was  about  two  thousand  dollars. 

This  fire  was  discovered  Saturday  morning  after 
Thanksgiving,  1873,  about  half-past  six  o'clock,  by 
Benjamin  Parker,  who  was  at  that  time  on  his  way  to 
work  at  J.  B.  Thomas'  box-mill.  It  is  thought  that 
in  le*s  than  ten  minutes  more  the  heat  was  so 
great  that  the  flames  would  have  flashed  all  over  the 
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house.  Tiie  house  was  closed  tight ;  otherwise  it 
would  certainly  have  been  burned. 

After  Mr.  Frary  left  several  candidates  preached, 
among  them  Kingsly  F.  Norris,  of  New  York,  who 
received  a  call  which  he  declined,  it  being  his  inten- 
tion to  go  West. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Tyler  was  settled  October  24,  1S77 ;  dis- 
missed April  29,  1SS0. 

For  the  last  three  years  the  pulpit  has  been  sup- 
plied by  Eev.  S.  K.  B.  Perkins,  who  is  a  scholarly 
preacher  and  faithful,  devoted  pastor.  Mr.  Perkins1 
was  born  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  where  his  father,  Rev. 
Jonas  Perkins,  was  pastor  for  more  than  forty-five 
years  over  the  same  church  where  Mr.  Frary  is  now 
settled. 

The  present  house  of  worship  was  erected  in  1859 
by  Abel  Preston,  of  Peabody,  Mass.;  cost  about  five 
thousand  dollars.  Building  committee,  Wm.  A. 
Phelps,  David  Stiles  and  Francis  P.  Merriam. 


1729.  Jolin  Kerry. 

Samuel  Symonds. 
1738.  Edward  Putnam,  Jr. 
1749.  Samuel  Nichols. 
175ti.  Francis  Peabody,  Jr. 
177*.  Ji.lin  Flint. 
1780.  Samuel  Symonds. 
1791.  Benjamin  Peabody. 

John  Nichols. 


LIST  OF  DKACONS. 

1820.  Joseph  Symonds. 

1821.  Joseph  Peabody. 
1829.  David  S.  Wilkins. 
1831.  David  Stiles,  Sr. 
1810.  Allen  Berry. 
1859.  William  A.  I'helps. 
18G8.  James  X.  Merriam, 
187-1.  Edward  W.  Wilkins. 


About  eight  years  since  a  Methodist  Society  started 
here,  built  a  neat  chapel,  and  are  now  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  A  new  house  of  worship  has  also  been 
erected  by  the  Universalist  Society. 

We  will  now  resume  the  civil  history.  The  first 
town  clerk  was  Mr.  Edward  Putnam,  son  of  fust 
deacon  of  Salem  village,  and  lived  near  the  Craw- 
ford house,  the  site  of  which  was  his  father's  house. 
This  son  Edward's  house  came  within  the  new  town, 
which  stood  just  a  little  down  the  hill,  south  of  Mr. 
J.  J.  H.  Gregory's  present  farm-house. 

The  first  selectmen  were,  Thomas  Fuller,  Thomas 
Robinson,  John  Nichols,  Samuel  Symonds  and 
l'.dward  Putnam. 

The  second  pew  from  the  front  door  on  (he  west 
side,  was  sold  to  Joseph  Fuller,  lor  ten  pounds  more 
than  what  he  hath  recently  done,  (this  Joseph  was 
the  grandson  of  Thomas),  and  his  descendants 
occupied  this  pew,  so  long  as  it  was  used  as  a  place 
of  worship. 

Soon  after  incorporation  the  town  was  fined  for 
not  maintaining  a  public-school. 

.    " SPECUIE9  OK  TOWN  OBDKItS. 

"Mr.  Robert  Bradford  (Bradford  lived  on  the  Maj.  Ellas  ^Wilkins 
place,  east  side),  Sir,  pies  to  pay  unto  Joseph  S)  inondtt  two  pounds  eight 
shillings,  It  being  for  Miss  Betsey  Bixby,  keeping  School  tlireo  weeks, 
and  charge  the  tame  to  the  town. 

"  Miow.kton,  January  ye  third  day,  1772. 

•'Andrew  Fuller,  Joseph  Symonds,  Arcblaus  Fuller,  Selectmen.  An. 
drew  Fuller  was  called  (.'apt.,  and  built  the  bouse  near  the  church  in 
1775,  and  also  the  same  yejr  built  the  Porter  Gould  house,  for  his  som 


1  The  home  of  the  Perkins  family  was  Ipswich,  Mass. 
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David.  Arrhlaus  Fuller,  grandfather  of  Jeremiah  Fuller  now  occu- 
pies the  old  house  of  his  ancestors." 

1732, — There  was  a  long  and  bitter  contest  in 
regard  to  the  common  lands  with  Salem  village  peo- 
ple, and  General  Court  was  appealed  to.  These 
lands  lay  along  Nichols  Brook,  called  Stickey 
meadows,  (a  proper  name  certainly).  Afterwards  this 
territory  was  called  the  disputed  lands  between 
Topsfield  and  Middleton,  and  so  laid  down  in  maps. 
Notwithstanding  our  charter  laid  the  bounds  by  the 
northerly  branch  of  said  brook,  yet  as  it  could  not 
be  found,  and  that  the  oilier  branches  had  been  cut 
out  as  a  nearer  course  to  the  river,  to  drain  the 
me idows,  many  years  before,  had  caused  the 
northerly  branch  to  grow  over  in  bushes  and  nearly 
obliterated  ;  but  finally  traced  out,  and  (he  heap 
of  stones  found  on  the  meadow  completely  covered 
with  soil,  that  was  placed  there  by  those  who  run 
the  line  probably  two  years  before  the  act  of  incor- 
poration was  passed. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  this  place,  the  high- 
ways were  not  fenced,  and  gates  or  bars  to  be  opened 
or  taken  away  and  again  replaced  on  going  through 
every  man's  farm.  They  however  were  to  be  in  good 
condition.  The  roads  were  not  only  crooked,  but 
in  many  places  dangerous  to  travel,  and  so  narrow 
in  raised  places  that  it  was  often  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  teams  passed  each  other. 

Soon  after  incorporation,  alewives  were  taken 
from  Cochitwick  Brook,  Andover,  and  placed  in 
Middleton  pond  ;  then  again  in  1764,  and  at  several 
times  subsequently  till  within  a  few  years,  all  to  little 
purpose;  and  black-bass  at  last,  of  which  few  of  the 
people  who  paid  for  the  operation  have  ever  seen 
one. 

A  clerk  of  market  for  many  years  was  annually 
chosen,  and  a  vote  passed  each  year,  whether  the 
hogs  should  go  at  huge,  if  well  yoked  and  ringed; 
this  vote  came  up  at  March  meeting  till  1814. 

Also  "the  chooseing  of  a  man  to  take  care  of  ye 
Deer,  and  see  that  they  were  not  killed  in  an  impro- 
per time."  Mark  Howe  tilled  this  office  several 
years.  He  was  the  father  of  Esquire  Asa,  who  was 
grandfather  of  Mr.  Asa  Howe,  now  living  on  the 
same  farm,  and  in  the  same  house. 

1736. — Another  specimen  showing  the  condition 
of  the  old  church. 

"To  seecif  the  town  will  grant  ye  petition  of  Hannah  Nichols,  wife 
of  Joseph  Nichols,  and  Abigail  Burton,  wife  of  John  Burton,  Jr.,  to 
build  a  back  pew  over  the  womans  stairs  from  ye  womans  back  sect  in 
the  front  gallery  to  ye  east  corner  of  ye  meeting-house  and  from  thence 
to  ye  womans  sets  in  the  east  gallery"  (same  meeting),  "3d  toseeif  yo 
town  will  grunt  tlie  petition  of  Joseph  Wilkins  and  Kbcno/.er  Nichols 
for  their  two  daughters,  viz. :  Mary  Wilkins,  and  Keziah  Nichols,  and 
others  with  them  to  build  a  back  seat  in  yo  east  gallery  of  our  meeting- 
house." 

1739. — Two  men  were  sent  to  Boston  to  present 
a  petition  to  General  Court,  to  get  a  grant  passed 
to  abate  a  line  imposed  for  not  sending  a  repre- 
sentative. 
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Till  within  almost  eighty  years  the  expense  of  a 
representative  to  General  Court  win  borne  by  the 
towns,  and  for  eleven  years  after  incorporation,  voted 
not  to  send  every  year,  and  only  five  times  in  the 
first  sixty  years.  Timothy  Fuller  three  times,  and 
Archalaus  Fuller  twice.  Subsequently  Dr.  David 
Fuller  offered  his  services  gratuitous  at  an  informal 
town  meeting,  the  Court  refused  him  a  seat,  and 
afterwards  the  town  called  a  meeting  and  disowned 
him  as  its  representative.  Dr.  Fuller  lived  on  the 
B.  P.  Richardson  farm. 

1740.— ''To  see  if  ye  town  will  vote  Land-Rank 
money,  to  pay  town  rates,"  and  was  unanimously 
passed,  "  that  Land-Bank  money  or  manufactory 
hills  should  pay  the  town  rates  for  time  to  come," 
was  also  passed. 

In  the  scarcity  of  money  in  those  days,  this  scheme 
to  make  paper  money  was  devised  by  leading 
wealthy  men  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State,  one 
of  whom  lived  in  Worcester.  Cornet  Francis  Pea- 
body  of  this  town,  a  wealthy  man,  and  of  much 
influence  in  the  county,  entered  deeply  into  it, 
and  jiltdged  his  property  to  defend  it,  and  the 
scheme  went  so  far  that  Parliament  had  to  take 
notice  of  it  and  pronounced  the  scheme  unlawful, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Crown  they  were  all  pro- 
secuted, were  heavily  lined,  and  made  to  redeem 
every  particle  of  it. 

"Cornet"  stood  for  "Captain  of  the  troop  of 
Horse  ;"  for  the  county,  and  the  original  commis- 
sion issued  by  the  officers  of  the  Crown  of  England 
are  still  in  existence. 

1744.  —"  Voted  Rev.  Andrew  Peters  fifty-three 
pounds,  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  lawful  money 
for  his  salary  this  present  year." 

1745.  — "  Isaac  "Wilkins  and  Timothy  Fuller  chosen 
to  keep  the  way  clear  for  fish  to  pass  to  the  great 
pond." 

1743. — Ezra  Putnam  was  given  liberty  to  cut  a 
window  in  the  back  part  of  his  pew  on  his  own  charge 
and  cost. 

1750. — "  Voted  to  pay  Asa  Foster,  of  Amlover, 
twenty  pounds  lawful  money  if  he  would  keep  the 
long  cassway  in  good  repair,  that  it  may  be  good 
passing  at  all  times  in  the  year  for  twenty  years  to 
come."  This  was  Foster's  offer,  because,  in  his  route 
to  Salem,  he  had  either  to  turn  off  and  go  by  Emer- 
sen's  Mill,  or  turn  to  the  left  and  pass  over  at  the 
outlet  of  Pout  Pond,  and  go  out  by  the  Roger 
Eliott's  place,  thence  over  to  John  King's  place  and 
thence  to  Indian  Bridge.  Four  years  before  the  town 
had  voted  to  discontinue  this  crossing,  and  an  appeal 
had  been  made  to  the  county  for  help,  and  even  a 
lottery  scheme  was  asked  for  from  the  State,  to  raise 
funds  to  fill  up  this  sunken  vale,  and  not  till  1808 
was  it  safe  at  "  all  times  of  the  year"  for  public  trav- 
el. In  building  the  railroad  across  these  meadows 
one  morning  it  was  found  that  during  the  night  the 
road,  which  was  nearly  fitted  for  the  rails,  had  gone 


down  out  of  sight.  As  early  as  1(588  the  people  «f 
Andover  had  petitioned  court  to  fill  up  this  swauin 
as  the  diverging  roads,  before  named,  weir  hilly  and 
rocky  at  that  time,  and  for  many  years  subsequent!} 
the  cross  way  hill  was  avoided  by  a  road  cast  of  it 
now  seen. 

1752. — ''Isaac  Kenney  and  Andrew  Fuller  were 
chosen  to  go  to  ye  General  Court  held  at  Concord 
witli  a  petition  to  get  ye  town  in  a  regular  way  •<( 
method  by  reason  of  the  warrants  granted  by  the  se- 
lectmen have  been  deficient  in  time  past." 

1755.  — "  Voted  to  raise  forty  pounds  lawful  money 
in  raising  the  long  cassway  with  timber  and  gravel." 

1756.  — "  Voted  to  supply  the  pulpits  of  those  min- 
isters who  were  bearers  at  Mr.  Peters'  funeral." 

1757.  — "  Rev.  Mr.  Ames  preached  part  of  the  year 
also  Mr.  Dana  one  month,  and  tried  to  settle  him  on 
a  salary  of  sixty  pounds  a  year." 

1758.  — December  7th  "  Voted  to  pay  charges  of  or- 
dination, also  charges  for  ministers,  messengers  and 
gentlemen  to  dine  "  (Mr.  Smith's  ordination). 

1759.  — "To  see  if  the  town  will  vote  to  have  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Peabody's  rates  abated,  that  is  to  say,  what 
he  was  rated  for  his  negro  servant." 

'•  To  tlte  town  of  MkWeton. 
"  Brethren — By  your  committee  I  am  Informed  of  your  desire  tl.ni  I 
miglit  begin  my  Hilary  the  first  of  January,  which  t  now  ti  ll  you  t» 
very  agreeable  to  mi',  and  then  there  otto  he  no  difficulty  in  after  tima 
relating  thereunto,  ami  if  you  comply  I  expect  you  to  give  me  an  order 
uj'ou  the  treasurer  for  eighty-two  pounds,  ohl  tenor,  which  is  what  will 
be  due  to  that  time.  So,  brothren,  I  wish  you  peace  and  happiness  ant 
that  y  ou  w  ill  not  forget  to  pray  for  your  unworthy  pastor, 

"  Km  as  Smith. 

"  Middleton,  March  20,  1750." 

1762.—"  Voted  to  repair  the  school-house  thai 
stands  by  the  meeting-house,  provided  proper  papers 
be  given  of  the  house  to  the  town."  Said  house  was 
moved  to  Danvers  in  1811)  by  Joint  Fuller. 

The  schools  were  often  kept  in  private  hotisei  or 
buildings  erected  by  individuals,  for  which  they  re- 
ceived a  small  income  besides  accommodating  their 
own  children  near  home,  and  do  some  work  while 
being  instructed,  as  at  an  early  age  they  were  required 
to  be  almost  self-supporting. 

1764. — "At  a  vendue  tit  John  Estys'  tavern  the 
town  sold  vacant  places  for  pews  in  the  west  end  of 
the  meeting-house  to  Captain  Andrew  Fuller  for  ten 
pounds  and  ten  shillings." 

1769. — Jonathan  Knight,  Benjamin  Peabody,  Jo- 
seph Symonds,  Eunice.  Hobbs,  Elizabeth  Hobbs,  Sa- 
ra h  Fuller,  Phebe  Peabody,  Margaret  Peabody,  Sarah 
Russell,  Elizabeth  Peabody,  Mercy  Knight, Susannah 
Wilkins,  Mary  Wilkins,  Rebecca  Holt  and  Lucy 
Kenney  were  appointed  to  say  how  the  seats  should 
be  moved  to  build  the  pew  its  mentioned  in  the  peti- 
tion of  Jonathan  Knight  and  others,  and  met  March 
13,  1770,  and  agreed  that  the  seats  should  be  moved 
to  the  pew  built  in  the  same  manner  its  they  are  dune 
in  the  men's  gallery. 

1771. — "  Voted  to  give  liberty  tosundre  persons  be- 
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longing  in  towne  to  set  in  our  school-house  on  Sun- 
days between  meetings." 

1775. — "Captain  Archealus  Fuller  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  town  in  the  Provincial  Congress  to  be 
holden  at  Cambridge  Feb.  ye  first  day,  1775." 

Same  year,  on  account  of  the  oppressive  Post  Bill 
to  the  people  of  Boston,  the  people  met  at  Estys'  Tav- 
ern and  subscribed  for  their  relief.  Then  follows  the 
names  of  one  hundred  and  four  who  contributed  from 
four  •  pounds  ten  shillings  to  three  shillings  nine 
pence.  The  sum  total  exceeded  five  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds.  This  was  headed  by  Rev.  Elias  Smith, 
and  among  them  were  the  names  of  several  promi- 
nent ladies. 

The  killing  of  those  volunteer  farmers,  the  19th  of 
April,  by  the  order  of  the  British  commander,  pro- 
duced a  thrilling  effect  all  over  the  United  States. 
The  blood  of  the  patriots  was  stirred  as  never  before; 
all  rushed  to  the  rescue  with  guns  or  no  guns,  and 
with  whatever  weapon  or  by  whatever  means  they 
were  intent  upon  driving  the  invadeis  from  the  soil. 
As  the  news  reached  this  town,  old  Tim  Fuller  with 
his  characteristic  energy  and  bold  spirit  started  on 
his  old  white  horse  for  the  scene  of  action  ;  he  over- 
took the  army  on  the  retreat,  and  with  his  gun  blazed 
away  at  their  rear;  returning  a  short  distance  was 
furnished  with  a  fresh  loaded  gun,  then,  again,  put- 
ting spurs  to  his  horse  would  overtake  the  fast  re- 
treating army,  and  at  eacli  shot  would  produce  a 
startling  effect  in  their  ranks.  They  called  him 
death  upon  the  white  horse.  But  the  long  ride  and 
the  chafing  he  received  in  such  active  exhibitions, 
when  cooled  offcaused  such  a  soreness  that  he  walked 
heme,  and  a  boy  from  Danvers,  who  was  there  by 
the  name  of  Daniel  Brown,  was  induced  to  take  the 
horse  home. 

Again,  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  J  [ill,  the  old  man's 
blood  was  stirred  up,  and  mounting  his  old  mare  rode 
to  the  scene  of  action,  pushed  his  way  in  among  his 
countrymen  to  aid  them  in  the  fight.  How  many 
"  red-coats  "  he  killed  or  wounded  will  never  be 
known.  One  creature,  however,  bit  the  dust,  and  this 
time  it  was  his  old  mare. 

.Mr.  Puller's  widow  died  in  1824;  she  was  many 
years  younger  than  her  husband.  As  the  story  goes 
Mr.  Fuller  when  at  work  on  his  land,  near  where  the 
old  road  crosses  the  turnpike  at  Danvers  Centre, 
went  into  an  ordinary  (Tavern)  and  called  for  a  drink 
of  cider.  Mrs.  Smith  said  "  you  rock  the  cradle  while  I 
draw  the  cider."  When  she  returned  Puller  asked  for 
the  gift  of  the  child  ;  this  request  was  granted,  pro- 
vided he  would  wait  till  she  was  eighteen  "years 
old.  True  to  his  promise  he  appeared  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time,  and  took  her  to  Middle-ton  and  ex- 
hibited her  before  his  forty  negroes  which  he  then 
owned,  little  and  great,  and  in  all  conditions,  and 
said  "you  are  mistress  of  them  all."  "  What  can  I  do 
with  such  a  black,  dirty-looking  company  ?  "  The  an- 
swer cam'-  quick  as  lightning,  "  get  one  nigger  to  lick 


another."  These  slaves  were  domiciled  in  the  house 
now  owned  by  Mr.  George  A.  Currier,  and  was  built 
in  1710.  Puller  lived  in  the  gambrel-roof  house,  now 
standing  near  the  burying-ground.  We  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  above  statement.  The  dates 
upon  their  grave  stones  show  the  disparity  of  their 
ages. 

1776. — A  company  of  Minute-Men  were  immed- 
iately funned,  and  the  town  voted  unanimously  "if 
the  Continental  Congress  declares  Independence  upon 
the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  that  we  the  inhabitants 
of  Middleton  solemnly  engage  with  our  lives  and 
fortunes  to  support  the  measure  so  far  as  we  are 
able." 

Colonel  Benjamin  Peabody  was  in  command  of  his 
company  at  West  Point,  and  assisted  in  laying  the 
second  cable,  the  first  having  been  broken.  This 
second  cable  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  clevis  instead 
of  welded  links  as  before. 

Col.  Peabody  was  a  leading  man  in  the  county,  and 
caused  the  widening  and  straightening  of  the  road 
between  the  present  village  and  Danvers  Plains,  in 
1811.  lie  was  a  brother  of  Joseph,  the  merchant  of 
Salem  and  the  older  of  a  large  family  ;  he  was  the 
son  of  Francis,  and  born  August  9,  1711. 

Dr.  Silas  Merriam,  of  Middleton,  married  his  sis- 
ter. 

Captain  Andrew  Fuller  was  an  officer,  and  his  son, 
John  Fuller,  also  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
We  can  give  only  a  few  names  of  those  patriots,  in 
the  absence  of  the  muster  rolls  which  cannot  be 
found,  and  these  mostly  come  from  those,  now  living, 
who  have  heard  of  their  serving  from  their  own  lips. 
Samuel  Gould,  Robert  Picket,  Abner  Wilkins,  Jona- 
than Lemons,  David  Puller  (sons  of  Andrew)  were 
taken  prisoners,  carried  to  England,  and  remained 
some  time  in  prison;  Capt.  Andrew  died  in  the  year 
1802. 

One  man  when  he  heard  of  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, was  on  his  way  to  Salem  with  a  load  of  wood; 
he  immediately  threw  oil' his  wood  and,  with  his  team 
stalled  for  home  in  great  haste,  stopped  on  his  way 
at  Joshua  Wright's  blacksmith  shop,  (in  our  pre- 
sent village,  which  stood  just  north  of  Grothe's 
blacksmith  shop),  and  ordered  a  spear  and  hook 
combined,  made  to  use  against  the  invaders.  This 
circumstance  indicated  the  scarcity  of  fire-arms.  This 
man  lived  on  a  farm  now  owned  by  Ii.  A.  Stiles. 
When  he  arrived  home  his  wife  told  him  that  he 
had  more  courage  than  conduct,  and  bid  him  wait 
till  he  was  called  for.  What  became  of  the  savage 
weapon  he  had  ordered  we  never  knew.  Certainly 
if  it  had  ever  been  seen  in  his  home,  tradition  would 
have  made  it  known  to  us,  as  it,  was,  the  fact  that 
two  of  his  family  went  to  the  war  and  had  died, 
and  when  the  procession  with  his  remains  were 
near  the  burying-ground  just  below  the  captain 
Epbraim  Fuller  house  they  met  the  other  soldier 
on  his  way  home  upon  a  litter  borne  on  the  should- 
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ers  of  men.  He  lived  for  some  years,  but  hud  so 
long  slept  on  the  ground  and  floors,  that  for  a  long 
time  he  would  not  sleep  on  a  feather-bed.1  This 
story  was  related  to  the  writer  more  than  sixty- 
live  years  siuee  by  sin  aged  aunt.  An  old  French 
gun  of  the  best  make  was  a  few  years  since  in  the 
family,  and  had  been  for  many  years,  the  history 
of  which  if  known,  we  think  would  be  very  inter- 
esting. 

.  1777. — In  June 

"Tlie  town  made  prices  for  grain  of  nil  kinds,  produce  and  merchan- 
dise of  every  kind,  for  (Urye1  work,  prices  for  shoeing  horses,  tapping 
lioots  and  shoes,  for  dinners,  supper  and  breakfast.  Fur  liquor  not  over 
one-fourth  part  water. 

"  By  order  of  the  Selectmen, 
"  Asa  Stilus,  Town  Clerk. 

"Stiles  lived  on  the  Upton  farm." 

In  war  time,  'Washington  took  a  large  number 
of  prisoners,  and  eight  of  them  were  boarded  in 
this  town  as  their  portion.  By  some  reason  or  other 
one  of  them  by  the  name  of  Joshua  Daniels,  a 
Frenchman,  was  never  exchanged,  became  a  resident, 
lived  in  a  hut  a  little  east  of  the  house  of  John 
Smith;  in  the  pasture  the  cellar  hole  is  now  seen. 
Daniels  was  a  weaver,  and  wove  twilled  cloth. 
The  art  was  then  unknown  by  the  girls  here,  and 
as  a  good  recommendation  lor  house-keepers  they 
must  be  good  weavers,  and  young  girls  eagerly 
sought  to  acquire  all  they  could  in  this  line  of 
business. 

1779.  — "  Voted  to  raise  Sogers  if  any  are  called  for, 
and  provisions  if  any  are  called  for." 

1780.  — Now  they  vote  "to  see  if  the  town  will 
procure  the  Beef  called  for  by  the  great  and  General 
Court,  or  pay  the  money  in  Lieu  of  said  Beef 
Fourth  to  see  if  the  town  will  make  good  to  the 
committee  that  was  chosen  to  procure  the  Beef  that 
was  called  for  by  the  Court,  the  money  that  was 
condemned  to  be  counterfit." 

Among  the  state  papers  of  New  Hampshire  on 
the  muster  rolls  of  those  who  served,  in  177o,  are 
round  thirty-eight  pages  of  highly  interesting  diaries 
and  memoranda  of  Lieutenant  Jonathan  Burton,  of 
Wilton.  y 

Louis  Burton  was  born  in  Middleton,  September 
18th,  1741,  a  third  of  a  mile  south  of  William  Tea- 
body's,  near  Topsfield  line.  He  married  Hulda 
Nichols,  (a  near  neighbor  as  is  supposed),  February 
29tb,  1704,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children.  He 
was  appointed  Captain  in  17SG,  by  president  John 
Sullivan,  and  Brigade-Major  August  5th,  1798.  Mr. 
Burton  tilled  all  the  important  offices  in  Wilton,  and 
often  represented  the  town  in  General  Court.  He 
died  April  30th,  181.1. 

In  1704,  Mrs.  Burton  united  with  the  church  in 
Middleton,  just  before  she  and  her  husband  left  for 


1  The*:  wililien)  might  have  served  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars, 
instead  «f  (be  Revolution,  which  look  place  some  twenty  years  before. 


New  Hampshire,  (under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Smit!  >, 
The  late  Rev.  Warren  Burton,  once  chaplain  of  lfa« 
Senate  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  grandson  of  lliU 
Jonathan  Burton,  informed  us  of  this  fact  himttclf. 
more  than  forty  years  since.  The  father  of  Jonathan 
Burton  was  the  adopted  son  of  William  Nicliolfc, 
and  the  land  on  which  this  Jonathan  was  bom,  rtw 
given  by  said  Nicholas  to  his  father,  which  wiu  s 
part  of  the  large  claim  from  Henry  Bartholomew. 

1779.  — The  town  voted  to  choose  a  committee  m 
take  under  consideration  the  frame  of  government 
agreed  upon  by  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  convention  began  and 
held  at  Cambridge  the  first  day  of  September,  177'.', 
and  continued  by  adjournment  to  the  second  of  .March, 
17S0.  This  committee  were  Rev.  Elias  Smith,  Lieut, 
Isaac  Kinney,  Lieut.  Amos  Curtis,  Mr.  Israel  Kinney, 
and  Lieut.  Jonathan  Lemon. 

The  above  committee  subsequently  laid  before  the 
town  the  doings  of  this  convention  or  in  other  words 
our  State  Constitution,  and  each  article  voted  on  with 
the  following  results  :  First  article,  35  for,  12  against ; 
second  article,  42  for,  5  against  ;  third  article,  36  for, 
9  against  ;  fourth  article,  32  for,  6  against ;  filth  arti- 
cle, 35  for,  5  against.  Then  till  the  articles  from  (ha 
fifth  to  the  thirtieth  stand  31  for,  7  against.  Then  all 
the  articles  together  33  for,  7  against. 

This,  meeting  was  held  May  30,  1780.  Benjamin 
Penbody  was  moderator  ;  selectmen, — Asa  Stiles, 
Samuel  Wilkins,  Andrew  Eliott,  Asa  Howe. 

1780.  "To  see  if  the  town  will  pay  the  school-mas- 
ter to  learn  the  youth  the  rules  of  Psalmody." 

1781.  "  Voted  to  raise  nineteen  thousand  pounds  in 
old  Continental  currency  to  procure  beef  now  called 
for  by  the  Great  and  General  Court."  We  find  that 
Stephen  Richardson  paid  a  marriage  fee  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-live  dollars  in  this  currency  about 
this  time. 

A  week's  board  then  cost  $105,  but-  in  gold  $2- 
People  were  greatly  in  debt;  there  was  but  little  coin 
in  circulation  ;  those  taking  this  emission  money  in 
payment  for  stiles  were  ruined.  Asa  Stiles  sold 
his  farm  (the  Upton  place)  and  took  his  pay  in  this 
money,  and  lost  it  all.  Said  Stiles  was  the  father  of 
the  Late  David  Stiles,  Esq.,  of  New  Hampshire. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
muskets  that  were  brought  home,  that  were  furnished 
by  the  town,  were  sold  at  auction  to  the  towns  peo- 
ple. 

1783.  Whoever  took  in  people  without  knowing 
their  financial  standing  were  required  to  have  their 
names  recorded  on  the  town-books,  that  the  town  offi- 
cers might,  at  their  discretion,  warn  them  out,  so  as 
to  prevent  their  gaining  a  residence. 

"  Middleton,  May  13th,  17S3. 
"  Mr.  Benjamin  Berry  and  his  wife,  Sarah,  with 
the  following  children,  came  from  Andover  to  live  in 
the  house  of  the  Rev  Andrew  Peters,  late  of  Middle- 
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ton, — Mekitable,  Timothy,  Phebe,  Peabody,  Lucy, 
Betsey  and  Nancy  Bobinsou  Perry. 

"BENJAMIN  PEAr.ODY. 

"  One  of  the  Selectmen. 

•'  Middleton  May  9tb." 

"  Nov.  13. 

1787.  "  To  the  selectmen,  Gentlemen  this  is  to  inform 
you  that  on  the  second  day  of  November,  Instant,  I 
hired  Frank  Francis  into  my  house  as  a  labor,  and  he 
came  last  from  Danvers,  his  circumstances  I  am  un- 
acquainted with. 
"  Rebecca  Hoebs.       "  Bexjamix  Peaisopy. 

"  One  of  the  Selectmen. 

1787.  The  town  "voted  tojoine  in  a  petition  with 
George  Cabot  and  others  that  a  Bridge  be  Bult  over 
the  Piver  near  Beverly  Ferry,  if  done  without  cost  to 
this  town."  This,  we  think,  must  be  beween  Salein 
and  Beverly,  near  railroad  bridge. 

1791.  '*  Voted  to  allow  on  the  highways  a  team  of 
three  good  creatures,  Four  Shillings  per  day,  ami  a 
greater  or  less  team  in  proportion,  and  a  man  two 
shillings  per  day."  Same  meeting,  "  Voted  to  keep 
the  school  at  the  schoolhouse  by  the  meetinghouse 
this  season,  and  voted  to  repair  said  house." 

This  school-house  stood  a  little  east  of  the  church, 
on  the  site  of  Mrs.  Gillingham's  house,  and  from 
the  first  had  been  the  principal  school  in  town. 
Schools  had  been  kept  in  other  parts  of  the  town  in 
private  houses. 

1792.  Not  till  this  year  was  the  town  divided  into 
districts.  Even  after  that  date  private  individuals  for 
some  time  furnished  places  for  the  schools.  At  the 
Dean  Fuller  place,  on  the  North  Road,  was  a  school- 
house  afterwards  used  by  said  Fuller  lor  a  carriage- 
house,  and  now  said  building  is  used  for  a  dwelling- 
house  by  Mr.  Coleman,  near  the  depot. 

The  few  opportunities  afforded  the  children  of  a 
century  ago  to  obtain  an  education,  were  well  im- 
proved by  some  of  them.  Self-education  was  more 
practiced  then  by  those  who  really  desired  an  educa- 
tion than  now. 

1793.  "  Voted  to  supply  Lho  pulpit,  Mr,  Smith  being 
unable  by  sickness.  Subsequently  "  voted  lobe  at  the 
cost  of  burying  Mr.  Smith  and  find  mourning  for  Mrs. 
Smith." 

1798.  "  Voted  to  sell  the  common  lands.  A  great 
part  of  these  lands  was  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  town,  near  the  old  Hutchinson  house,  and  part 
on  Nichols  Brook  (Stickey  Meadows). 

1786.  Up  to  this  date  the  red  deer  were  still  in  our 
forests,  and  were  protected  by  law  so  as  not  to  be 
killed  in  an  improper  time,  a  deer  rief  being  chosen 
annually  with  all  other  town  officers. 

"  Middleton,  Sept.  10th  17SG. 

"Mr.  Timothy  Farnum  of  Andover  made  applica- 
tion to  be  cryed  to  Miss  Susannah  Berry,  of  Middle- 
ton,  and  was  cryed."  1 


The  method  of  crying  was  to  pass  round  the  meet- 
ing-house, outside  on  Sunday,  three  times,  stop  and 
ring  the  hand-bell  and  declare  the  intention  of  mar- 
riage, and  make  a  record  of  that  fact. 

1796.  The  town  voted  unanimously  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  that  the 
treaty  negotiated  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  is  for  the  honor  and  interest  of  our 
cou  ntry. 

1798.  "  Voted  to  allow  Capt.  Solomon  Wilkins  for 
powder  at  sixty  cents  per  pound  for  General  Muster." 

1802.  — About  thirty  persons  petitioned  for  a  town- 
meeting  to  choose  an  agent  or  agents  to  confer  with 
the  petitioners  for  the  turnpike  road  leading  from 
Newburyport  to  Boston,  and  use  their  endeavors  to 
have  said  road  lead  through  this  town  by  or  near  the 
meeting-house.  Same  meeting  voted  to  paint  the 
pulpit  and  canopy  or  sounding-board.  Voted  that 
the  negroes  shall  have  the  north  end  of  the  second 
seat  in  each  end  gallery.  (These  seats  were  occupied 
by  colored  people  till  since  the  writer's  remem- 
brance). 

1803.  — New  road  by  Asa  Howe's.  The  road  for- 
merly went  a  third  of  a  mile  west  of  this  place. 

''  Voted  to  pay  lor  the  powder  used  by  Captain 
Roger  Flint's  company  at  the  regimental  muster  (date 
1S05)." 

The  long  crossway  was  made  safe  at  all  times  of 
the  year  1808,  when  about  seventy  men  from  Andover 
and  Middleton  gave  from  one  to  three  days'  work 
each  to  build  it  up.  Those  who  did  not  choose  to 
work  themselves  were  to  give  seventy-five  cents, 
which  would  then  secure  a  good  day's  work-.2 

1800—  Theodore  Ingalls  moderator.  "  2d,  Voted  to 
take  notice  of  the  22d  of  February  agreeable  to  the 
recommendation  of  Congress  and  our  General  Court 
which  was  the  birthday  of  General  George  Washing- 
ton." "lid,  Voted  that  it  he  the  desire  of  the  towne 
that  our  reverend  pasture,  Solomon  Adams,  deliver 
an  oration  on  the  2 2d  Feb.  instant,  Beginning  the 
exercises  at  eleven  o'clock  on  said  day."  "4th,  Voted 
t hat  il  be  t he  desire  of  t  lie  town  that  the  inelitia  of 
said  town  meet  al  half  past  ten  o'clock  at  the  '  pas- 
ture's house  with  their  badges  of  mourning  &  escort 
him  to  the  meeting-house  <fe  back  a  gain  after  the  so- 
Imnity  of  the  day.'"  "5th,  Voted  that  the  melitia 
take  the  body  seats  in  the  said  meeting-house."  "6th, 

Voted  that  the  solemnity  of  the  day  should  be  opened 
by  prayer  &  musiek,  then  an  oration  and  close  with 
prayer  and  musick  suitable  for  the  oration."  "7th, 

Voted  to  choose  a  committee  to  require  the  Rev.  Sol- 
omon Adams  to  deliver  an  oration  and  also  desire  the 
melitia  to  attend  a  greable  to  the  vote  of  the  town." 
"  Voted  Samuel  Small,  Lieu.  John  Flintand  Chaplain 
Joseph  Symonds  a  committee  to  arange  musick  on 
said  day." 

1802. — The  meeting-house  was  thoroughly  repaired, 


■  'J  hi*  ample  were  tin-  grandparent!  of  ■  lie  writer. 


2  Never  heard  of  any  one  of  them  striking  fur  higher  \eageB, 
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porches  added,  new  windows,  pews  took  the  place  of 
seats  in  the  body  of  the  house  and  hewed  stones  for 
Underpinning  instead  of  rough  stone,  which  were  re- 
moved and  tne  ground  lowered  about  the  sides  of  the 
house,  leaving  the  floor  upon  the  timbers  that  lay 
upon  the  ground.  Stumps  of  a  heavy  forest  were  cut 
away  to  lay  down  these  timbers,  and  still  sound  above 
ground  when  the  house  was  taken  down  more  than  a 
century  afterward. 

•  A  committee  was  chosen  to  repair  the  house,  and 
tradition  says  that  John  Fuller  undertook  the  job 
without  specifications,  and  before  he  was  able  to  sat- 
isfy the  committee  had  expended  more  than  the  ap- 
propriation, and  lost  money.  Subsequently  his  farm 
was  sold  to  Rev.  Ebenezer  Hubbard. 

1806. — The  Essex  Turnpike  was  built  through 
town ;  toll-gates  were  placed,  according  to  law,  at 
each  end  of  the  town — one  stood  near  the  house  of 
Daniel  S.  Berry,  Andover.  the  other  below  Ipswich 
River,  on  the  hill.  This  road,  we  think,  never  paid 
a  dividend.  After  trying  to  keep  it  in  good  repair  for 
a  little  over  twenty  years,  the  stockholders  asked  the 
town  through  which  it  passed  to  take  it  off  their 
hands.  This  town  voted  to  take  the  gift  of  it,  but 
some  voted  against  it.  Daniel  Fuller,  Esq.,  was  a 
director  and  had  the  management  of  the  section  in 
this  vicinity.  It  was  intended  to  take  the  principal 
part  of  the  travel  from  Canada,  and  along  its  route 
to  the  great  markets  of  Salem  and  Boston.  At  the 
former  town  were  the  heavy  merchants  and  a  large 
foreign  trade,  and  this  market  had  a  wide  reputation. 
The  -mall  crafts  of  that  day  could  land  their  cargoes 
at  their  wharves  with  ease  ;  subsequently  larger  ves- 
sels were  employed,  and  they  were  obliged  to  seek 
ports  with  deeper  water. 

1311. — "  Voted  to  build  a  powder-house."  It  was 
built  of  brick  by  John  Fuller,  and  on  his  land,  on  a 
hill  southeast  of  the  present  church. 

"Sold  the  right  to  take  Alewives  for  the  season  to 
Samuel  Wilkins  for  one  dollar  and  seventy-five 
cents,"  also  "the  right  to  take  >had  in  Ipswich  lliver 
for  three  dollars  ami  fifty  cent:-." 

1S11. — "  Voted  that  the  commanding  officer  shall 
provide  for  the  company  when  called  out  of  town  on 
muster  days  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  not  to  ex- 
ceed two  shillings  each."  At  this  date  there  were  a 
few  over  one  hundred  voters. 

1812. — "  Voted  to  give  soldiers  35  cts.  a  piece  on 
muster  days  when  called  out  of  town  to  '  git '  dinner, 
and  one  dollar  and  a  half  to  drafted  men  if  they  train 
more  than  the  other  part  of  the  company,  and  when 
in  actual  service  fifteen  dollars  per  month  m'ore  than 
the  continental  pay." 

1812. — William  Estey  was  chosen  clerk  of  market. 

War  <>k  1812-14. — In  1814  some  British  men-of- 
war  lay  off  Salem  harbor  and  old  Parson  Stone,  of 
North  Heading,  preached  one  Sabbath.  lie  drawled 
out  hi.-,  words  fa  habit  of  many  preachers  in  the  early 
day-,  and  talked  a  little  through  his  none)  and  is  said 


to  have  used  in  his  prayer  those  words,  "  We  pray, 
Lord,  that  there  may  come  a  storm  and  sink  them  all 
in  the  deep."  It  is  said  that  soon  a  storm  did  come, 
and  they  moved  oil',  ami  many  thought  Stone's 
prayer  was  answered.  This  old  divine  was  the  father  of 
Deacon  Giles,  of  Deacon  Giles'  distillery  of  Salem. 

The  presence  of  these  men-of-war  was  the  cause  of 
an  alarm  (the  firing  of  three  cannon  in  succession  at 
Montserrat),  which  thrilled  this  whole  community. 
The  alarm  came  about  by  a  little  misunderstanding 
and  bickerings  between  Colonel  Jesse  Putnam  of 
Dan  vers,  and  Captain  Jedediah  Farnham  of  Ando- 
ver. When  the  news  reached  this  town  the  minute-men 
rushed  to  arms.  Captain  Samuel  Wilkins  (father  of 
S.  H.  Wilkins)- was  in  command,  but  was  a  long  time, 
it  is  said,  in  putting  his  company  in  marching  order; 
it  was  at  last  accomplished,  and  the  command  given 
"  forward  march."  Just  at  that  moment  had  come 
"  fals  alarm." 

At  this  time  politics  ran  very  high,  and  the  town 
was  about  equally  divided  between  Republicans  and 
Federals;  the  latter,  in  a  close  vote,  secured  an  old 
Republican,  a  negro  by  the  name  of  Charles  Snow, 
and  kept  him  secreted  till  election,  in  the  cellar 
at  the  house  of  John  Fuller,  near  (lie  meeting-house. 
The  Federal  party  was  what  is  now  called  the  Demo- 
crat party,  and  were  opposed  to  the  war.  When  the 
alarm  took  place  beibre-mentioncd,  many  of  the  en- 
rolled militia  did  not  appear,  and  when  the  word 
came  that  it  was  a  false  alarm  the  soldiers  were  jub- 
lant,  ami  felt  like  accomplishing  something,  and  it 
being  then  in  the  evening,  but  probably  moonlight, 
as  Ezra  Bradstreet,  a  soldier  that  did  not  respond, 
though  living  close  by,  and  in  the  house  now  stand- 
ing, occupied  by  Mr.  Benjamin  McGlaughlin,  was 
seen  to  run  into  the  swamp  in  his  night  dress  as  a 
soldier  came  into  his  yard,  which  very  much  fright- 
ened him,  not  knowing  but  that  he  was  about  to  be 
dragged  before  the  British  muskets  and  cannon. 
However,  his  mother,  an  old  woman,  came  to  the 
door  and  asked  what  the  matter  was,  when  a  rather 
excited  soldier,  by  name  of  .lames  Wilkins,  said:  "I 
w  ill  let  you  know,"  and  then  li red  oil' his  gun  near 
her  I'eet,  at  which  she  screamed  and  ran  into  the 
house;  how  long  her  son  (whom  we  well  remember) 
remained  in  a  nearly  nude  state  in  the  swamp  was  not 
told. 

Others  of  these  soldiers  started  for  some  who  did 
not  respond  that  lived  in  the  east  part  of  the  town  ; 
but  George  Drakes  (a  colored  man),  had  been  sent  by 
John  Fuller  (before  named),  to  warn  them  of  the 
proposed  raid  by  the  soldiers;  they,  however,  caught 
Drakes,  and  while  some  held  him,  others  went  on 
and  gave  them  an  awful  fright,  broke  in  some  win- 
dows by  firing  off  guns  close  to  the  houses  and  so 
spent  nearly  the  whole  night  in  this  kind  of  sport. 

These  facts  were  told  the  writer  by  one  of  these 
raiders,  whose  word  was  never  doubted. 

1813, — "To  see  if  the  town  will  defray  the  funeral 
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expenses  of  Rev.  Solomon  Adams."  "Voted  to  con- 
tinue the  salary  of  Rev.  Solomon  Adams  nutill  the 
first  of  January,  admitting  Mrs.  Adams  will  supply 
the  Desk." 

About  this  time  an  intention  of  marriage  was 
posted  ou  the  meeting-house,  and  if  one  of  the  par- 
ties lived  in  another  town,  a  duplicate  had  to  be  pa-t- 
ed in  that  town.  These  notices  had  to  be  pasted  a 
specified  number  of  days  before  the  marriage  was  to 
take  place. 

In  the  early  history  of  Xew  England  it  was  the  du- 
ty of  the  sexton  to  ring  the  bell  at  noon  and  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  keep  and  "turn  the 
glass,"  meaning  the  hour  glass,  that  stood  on  or  near 
the  pulpit,  and  it  was  understood  that  the  sermon  was 
to  be  one  hour  long.  Whether  the  glass  was  used  or 
not  in  this  town  we  are  not  informed,  but  certainly 
there  were  but  lew  clocks  and  watches  among  the  first 
settlers,  anU  the  glass  and  sun  dials  were  their  de- 
pendence, the  former  in  stormy  weather,  the  latter  as 
a  regulator  when  the  sun  shone.  This  town  was  with- 
out a  bell  till  1835,  when  the  writer  drew  np  *i  sub- 
scription paper  and  obtained  about  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, with  which  a  bell  was  purchased,  of  the  Holl- 
brook  make,  weighing  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
pounds.  After  the  present  church  was  erected  the 
present  bell  was  purchased  (and  the  former  broken  up 
and  sold  for  old  metal).  Present  bell  was  bought  in 
Westboro,  Mass.,  where  it  had  done  service  on  a 
Unitarian  Church,  which  had  become  weak,  and  to 
strengthen  themselves,  offered  their  house  of  worship 
to  the  orthodox  society  (then  without  a  place  of  wor- 
ship), provided  they  would  repair  the  house.  This 
offer  was  accepted,  and  the  bell  was  taken  down  and 
put  upon  the  cars,  to  be  transported  to  Boston,  to 
have  the  wooden  yokes  removed  and  replaced  with 
one  of  cast-iron.  The  former  society  being  in  debt,  a 
few  of  its  leading  men  depended  on  the  sale  of  the 
bell  to  discharge  the  same,  but  the  orthodox  claimed 
the  bell  with  the  church,  and  a  dispute  arose,  which 
threatened  a  suit  and  disruption,  whereupon  a  delega- 
tion of  the  Unitarians,  with  a  good  team,  boarded  die 
cars,  and  by  force,  removed  the  bell  and  secreted  it 
in  an  old  shoemaker's  shop  ;  then,  after  the  other 
society  had  purchased,,  a  new  bell,  and  peace  pre- 
served, the  old  bell  was  advertised  for  sale  in  the 
Plowman,  and  the  writer  being  employed  to  go  and 
see  the  bell,  found  it,  as  before-mentioned  ;  it  was 
raised  up  a  few  inches,  and  sounded,  and  found  to  be 
perfect ;  the  price  paid  was  the  same  as  for  old  metal. 
The  bell  is  one  of  Henry  N.  Hooper's,  of  Boston,  best 
make,  and  they  claim  that  it  would  injure  the. tone  of 
the  hell  to  have  a  cast-iron  yoke  placed  upon  it,  and 
the  old  yoke  of  wood  still  remains  upon  it. 

The  hell  weighs  about  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  and  the  people  of  Westboro  claimed  that  the 
bell  was  the  best  of  the  six  bells  that  had  been  hung 
in  that  town.  Its  present  location  is  unfavorable  on 
account  of  the  falling  away  of  the  ground  near  the 


church,  causing  the  sound  to  rise  in  the  air,  and 
therefore  is  not  heard  at  so  great  a  distance. 

1814. — "Let  out  the  care  of  the  meeting-house;  to 
be  swept  twelve  times  a  year;  to  he  unlocked  and 
locked  on  all  occasions,  both  public  and  private; 
shovel  snow  from  the  doors  when  necessary.  Set  up 
and  struck  off  to  John  Fuller,  Jr.,  lor  seventy-live 
cents."  The  usual  price  paid  was  about  $2.50. 
Probably  there  was  a  little  steam  on  at  this  time. 

Trouble  began  about,  religious  matters,  and  large 
numbers  flowed  into  a  new  society,  called  the  Chris- 
tian Society.  Others  joined  themselves  to  neighbor- 
ing societies  in  Danvers  and  other  places,  as  the  law 
at  that  time  compelled  all  to  pay  minister  rates  some- 
where. Asa  Howe,  Esq.,  signed  to  Danvers  under 
the  ministry  of  Rev.  Jeremiah  Chaplin  (Baptist) ; 
Dr.  David  Fuller  to  St.  Peter's  Church,  Salem.  But 
in  1810,  when  Rev.  Ebenezer  Hubbard  commenced 
preaching  here,  he  was  liked,  and  they  all  came 
back,  and  things  went  on  very  smoothly  till  near  the 
close  of  his  ministry. 

1817. — All  the  poor  were  put  up  at  auction  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  March,  and  struck  oft'  at  the  low- 
est bidder,  none  of  which  received  over  $1.50  per 
week.  Some  of  the  most  feeble,  who  were  nearly 
helpless,  were  bid  in  by  their  relatives  for  seventy- 
five  cents  per  week,  rather  than  have  them  go  into 
the  hands  of  unfeeling  strangers.  However,  this  was 
the  custom  in  all  towns  where  there  was  no  poor- 
farm.  A  century  ago  there  were  a  smalller  number 
of  poor  people  here  than  before  or  since ;  also  more 
independent  farmers  according  to  the  population. 
The  lands  had  not  begun  to  be  exhausted,  and  they 
had  large  (locks  and  herds,  and  everywhere  these 
families  were  distinguished,  not  only  by  their  social 
acquirements,  but  by  their  dress  and  daily  deport- 
ment, from  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 

1832. — The  first  manufactory  started  here  (except 
the  little  grist  and  saw-mills,  of  which  there  were  a 
number)  was  the  paper-mill  on  Ipswich  River  by 
Colonel  Francis  Peabody,  of  Salem,  Mass.  (and  son 
of  Captain  Joseph  lYahody,  a  man  who  was  born 
here,  and  married  first  and  second  daughters  of  Rev. 
Elias  Smith),  and  has  continued  in  operation  since 
by  other  proprietors.  A  few  years  later  the  shoe 
business  was  started  by  Elias  T.  Ingalls  (father  of 
Senator  John  James  Ingalls,  of  Kansas),  who  soon 
after  removed  to  Haverhill,  the  home  of  his  wife,  and 
continued  in  the  business  with  success. 

About  1835  Francis  P.  Merriam  began  the  shoe 
business  here,  and  has  continued  the  same.  At  the 
present  time,  under  the  firm  of  Merriam  &.  Tyler, 
employing  at  times  more  than  a  hundred  hands. 
Other  smaller  manufacturers  have  done  business 
here,  and  are  now  employed  in  other  business.  A 
knife-factory  was  started  here  a  few  years  ago  by 
S.  A.  Cummings  on  the  site  of  the  old  iron-works, 
which  was  started  by  Major-Ceiieral  Daniel  Denni- 
son,  of  Ipswich,  about  1665,  who  employed  Thomas 
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Fuller  as  foreman,  who  afterward  bought  Dennison's 
claim,  which  was  bounded  south  by  Tierce's  Brook, 
and  near  this  brook,  on  the  site  of  the  house  of 
Charles  0.  Frost,  was  his  dwelling,  and  just  over  the 
stream  is  seen  the  foundation  of  his  blacksmith-shop. 

The  box-mill  of  J.  B.  Thomas  was  started  a  few 
years  since,  and  has  done  a  large  business,  employing 
quite  a  number  of  men  and  teams. 

With  the  business  of  the  firm  of  Merriam  &  Tyler, 
which  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of  hands, 
the  village  has  grown  up  and  many  tasteful  dwellings 
erected,  and  bears  favorable  comparison  with  many 
other  places.  Churches  and  schools  are  well  main- 
tained, and  prosperity  seems  to  pervade  the  whole 
community ;  and  peace  follows  the  wars,  privations 
and  contentions  that  have  troubled  past  generations. 

If  those  who  complain  of  low  wages  would  look 
over  the  pages  of  history  written  by  past  generations, 
they  would  not  only  feel  contented,  but  thank  God 
that  their  lines  had  fallen  to  them  in  so  pleasant 
places.  As  I  cast  my  eyes  upon  the  portraits  of 
those  long  since  passed  away,  who  sacrificoil  so  much 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  religious  and  civil  society,  I 
cannot  but  feel  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  these 
blessings. 

Graduates  or  Colleges. — This  town  compared 
with  others  about  the  same  size  in  the  county,  has 
produced  as  many  distinguished  men  as  any.  Little 
or  no  labor  has  been  employed  to  bring  their  names 
and  deeds  to  notice,  and  we  feel  that  we  shall  fail 
to  do  them  justice. 

Rev.  Daniel  Wilkins,  the  first  minister  of  Amherst, 
New  Hampshire,  was  born  here,  (and  the  house  is 
now  standing  in  which  he  wan  born).  His  labors  in 
that  then  frontier  town  are  beyond  calculation.  Once 
or  twice  the  people  were  about  to  abandon  the  set- 
tlement on  account  of  the  depredations  of  the  In- 
dians, but  W'ilkins  with  true  courage,  again  and 
again  rallied  the  people  in  calling  on  the  govern- 
ment to  sustain  them,  and  finally  lived  to  see  the 
town  in  a  flourishing  condition,  (grandson  of  Henry 
Wilkins). 

llcv.  Daniel  Fuller  born  here  was  settled  over  the 
second  church  in  Gloucester,  -Massachusetts,  more 
than  a  century  ago.  His  wife  was  a  member  of  the 
church  here  in  177U. 

When  Phillips'  academy  v.'as  established  a  century 
ago,  fourteen  young  men  from  this  place  entered 
and  their  names  stand  upon  this  catalogue.  All  but 
one  left  town  in  early  life  to  bless  other  places. 
Among  this  number  was  Andrew  Peabody,  born  here, 
father  of  Rev.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  LL.  D.,  graduate 
of  Harvard  College,  class  of  1826,  editor  of  the 
North  American  Review  from  1853,  to  1863 ;  Plum- 
mer,  professor  of  Christian  morals.  Also  sons  of  Ben- 
jamin P.  Richardson, — Ha/.en  K.  and  Benjamin  Rich- 
ardson. 

.Margaret  Fuller,  the  noted  authoress,  whose-  ten- 
aritless  grave  is  now  seen  in  Mount  Auburn,  (she 


was  lost  at  sea,  having  refused  to  be  saved  unless 
with  her  husband  and  child),  sprang  from  this  Fuller 
family  we  have  so  often  mentioned. 

The    father    of  Dr.    Andrew   Peabody  was  born 
here,  and  many  of  this  distinguished  family  of  Pea- 
body's  are  still  among  us.    "Cornet"  Francis  Pea- 
body  and  Col.  Benjamin  Peabody,  afterwards  chosen 
deacon,  (and  died  since  my  remembrance),  a  leading 
man  in  the  county  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.    Other  names  deserve  honorable  men- 
tion, for  which  space  cannot  be  had.    But  I  would  not 
forget  the  matrons  and  maidens  of  that  early  day,  who 
spun  and  wove  to  clothe  the  family,  but  the  skilled 
weavers  went  further,  and  made  cloth  for  the  market. 
These  were  the  pioneers  in  manufacturing  industries 
of  the  country     And  the  beautiful  maidens  who 
were  not  afraid  of  work.    Hear  what  the  poet  says. 
"Then  as  lie  opened  the  dour,  he  beheld  the  form  of  the  maiden 
Seated  heside  her  wheel,  ami  the  curded  wool  like  snow-drift 
Piled  at  her  knee,  her  white  hands  feeding  the  ravenous  spindle, 
While  with  her  foot  on  the  treadle  she  guided  the  wheel  in  its  motion. 
She  rose  us  he  entered,  ami  gave  him  her  hand  in  a  signal  of  welcome, 
Saying,  I  knew  it  was  you,  when  I  hoard  your  foot-step  in  the  passage. 
For  I  was  thinking  of  you  as  I  sat  here  singing  and  spinning." 

Charles  L.  Flint,  bite  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  a  large  contributor  to  the  Flint 
library  was  born  here. 

Honorable  John  Haskell  Butler  of  Somerville,  was 
in  the  state  legislature,  is  a  lawyer,  and  was  born  in 
Middleton,  August  31st,  1841;  a  graduate  at  Yale 
College  in  18G3 ;  in  1880  and  1881  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  18S4,  was 
elected  by  the  Legislature  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
Council,  caused  by  the  death  of  Honorable  Charles 
11.  McLean  of  Boston.  He  was  elected  in  the  dis- 
trict at  the  ensuing  election. 

Benjamin  Peters  Hutchinson,  now  a  Chicago 
grain  dealer,  estimated  to  be  worth  twelve  million 
dollars,  was  born  here  in  182'J. 

Dean  Peabody,  lawyer,  now  Clerk  of  Courts  in  this 
county,  was  born  here,  his  father  having  filled  the 
office  of  deacon  here  for  many  years. 

Franklin  0.  Stiles,  graduate  of  Amherst  College, 
class  of  ISoti,  died  the  same  year. 

Rev.  Henry  J.  Richardson,  graduate  of  Amherst 
College,  now  in  his  twenty-filth  year  of  pastorate 
at  Lincoln,  Massachusetts.  Rev.  Daniel  W.  Rich- 
ardson, brother  of  the  above  graduate  at  Union 
College,  New  York,  late  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Derry,  New  Hampshire. 

Jesse  Fuller,  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  now 
residing  in  the  west. 

Rev.  Jesse  Wilkins  now  residing  in  Connecticut. 

Rev.  Solomon  Adams,  son  of  Rev.  Solomon  Adams 
was  born  here;  died  in  Boston  a  few  years  since. 

Dr.  A  rchelaus  Fuller,  a  college  graduate,  son  of 
Daniel  Fuller,  Esquire,  died  a  few  years  since  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  aged  about  eighty  years. 

Edwin  Berry,  son  of  Jonathan  Berry,  now  a  law- 
yer in  New  York  city,  was  born  here. 
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William  Weston,  son  of  Samuel  W.  Weston,  gradu- 
ated at  Amherst  College  about  1868,  and  is  now  in  the 
employ  of  the  United  States  government. 

Sumner  B.  Stiles,  born  January  13th,  1851,  gradu- 
ated at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts, 
in  1S72,  at  Harvard  University  in  1S7»>,  and  at  the 
Harvard  Law  school  in  1881 ;  admitted  to  the  New 
York  Bar,  in  May,  1SS3;  married  September  10th, 
1884. 

.James  H.  Flint  born  1852,  graduated  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  1871,  at  Harvard 
University  in  1870,  at  Boston  University  Law  School 
in  1881,  admitted  to  Suffolk  Bar,  Boston  in  1882. 

Andrew  Preston  Averill,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College  class  of  18S2. 

Scholars  at  Phillips  Academy. — The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  iirst  scholars  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover : 

1778.  Benjamin  Fuller,  aged  twelve  years.  Hied 
in  Norway,  Maine,  son  of  Archelaus;  Elias  Smith, 
aged  twelve,  son  of  the  minister  Smith.  t 

1779.  '  Andrew  Fuller,  aged  thirteen. 

17S0.  Samuel  Symonds.  aged  twenty-four,  son  of 
the  deacon  ;  David  Putnam,  aged  ten. 

17S-r».  Daniel  Fuller,  aged  fourteen, son  of  Archelaus ; 
Silas  Merriam,  aged  fifteen,  son  of  Dr.  Silas,  died  in 
Norway,  Maine,  at  a  great  age. 

1786.  John  Lamon,  aged  twenty,  moved  to  and  mar- 
ried in  Dan  vers,  Mass. 

1790.  Andrew  Peabody,  aged  sixteen,  father  of  Dr. 
Andrew  P.  Peabody,  of  Harvard  College. 

1701.  Benjamin  Smith,  aged  fourteen,  son  of  the 
minister. 

1702.  Simon  Kenney,  aged  twenty-five,  moved  to 
Milford,  N.  H. 

1700.  Israel  Fuller,  aged  seventeen,  son  of  Tim- 
othy. 

1812.  Solomon  Adams,  aged  fifteen,  son  of  the 
minister. 

1820.  William  Johnson  Curtis  Kenney,  aged 
eleven,  now  superintendent  of  the  freights  on  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad. 

This  list  might  be  continued  up  to  the  present 
time,  but  space  is  not  allowed. 

rOST-OPI'ICJJ. — It  is  now  only  a  little  more  than 
fifty  years  since  a  post-office  was  kept  in  Ibis  town. 
Now  we  receive  and  discharge  two  mails  per  day. 
When  Abraham  wished  to  send  a  message  to  Lot  he 
put  a  man  upon  a  running  horse  and  it  was  conveyed 
with  a  speed  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  and  since  the 
writer's  remembrance  we  could  do  no  better  than  that ; 
and  this  mode  of  sending  letters  was  the  only  way 
practiced  by  the  early  settlers  of  New  England.  At 
a  later  day  stage  routes  carried  the  mail  bags  to  the 
principal  cities  and  towns,  for  which  they  received 
large  pay,  while  the  small  out  of  the  way  towns  had 
no  post-offices,  and  this  town  was  one  of  them.  As 
a  sample,  while  in  Hallowell,  Me.,  in  1834,  we  sent  a 
letter  to  Middle-ton  ;  after  a  week  or  two  it  was  found 
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in  (he  South  Danvers  (now  Peabody)  post-office, 
and  the  one  who  took  it  out  paid  twenty-five  cents 
postage;  another  from  the  same  place  arrived  at 
Danvers  Plains,  and  some  one  informed  the  one  to 
whom  it  was  directed  that  a  letter  in  one  of  the 
grocery  stores  was  waiting  for  him.  The  postage  on 
that  letter  was  eighteen  cents. 

It  seems  that  all  the  improvements  for  two  thousand 
years  have  been  crowded  into  the  last  half  century. 

In  the  late  rebellion,  this  town  did  more  than  its 
full  share,  more  than  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation (one  hundred  and  four)  enlisted  in  the  army 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  fifteen  of  their  num- 
ber either  fell  in  battle  or  died  of  disease  contracted 
in  the  war. 

Justin  Flint,  died  of  disease;  Henry  A.  Smith,  died 
of  disease;  Joseph  M.  Richardson,  died  of  disease; 
Lemuel  F.  Esty,  died  of  disease;  George  W.  Peabody, 
died  of  disease ;  Asa  W.  Brooks,  killed  in  skirmish 
near  Richmond;  George  S.  Esty,  died  of  disease; 
Charles  Manning,  killed  in  battle  at  White  Hall, 
N.  C. ;  Joseph  A.  Guilford,  killed  in  battle  at  Freder- 
icksburg, Va. ;  Jeremiah  Peabody,  died  of  disease; 
Charles  H.  Guilford,  killed  in  battle  of  Gettysburg ; 
Solomon  Richardson  2d,  killed  in  battle  in  front  of 
Petersburg,  Va. ;  George  J.  Danforth,  died  at  Ander- 
sonville  Prison  ;  Abishai  A.  Higgins,  died  at  Auder- 
sonville  Prison;  Samuel  O.  Wilkins,  died  at  An- 
derson ville  Prison.  And  many  others  returned  with 
disease,  and  were  soon  laid  in  a  soldier's  grave  like 
their  fallen  comrades.  Others  still  now  linger  among 
us,  unable  by  reason  of  impaired  health  (due  to  ex- 
posure in  the  war)  to  enjoy  the  blessings  their  labors 
have  helped  to  purchase. 

PuuLic-Horjstss  and  Stores. — The  old  tavern 
stand  was  purchased  from  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Goodale  by  John  Estey,  about  1760;  how  long  this 
Goodale  bad  been  in  possession  is  not  known;  but 
eighty  years  previously  was  in  possession  of  Aaron 
Way,  and  bought  by  him  of  Bray  Wilkins,  'Sr. 
Estey  was  proprietor  till  1816,  when  his  son-in-law, 
Daniel  fuller,  with  others,  bought  him  out  ami  sold 
about  1.821,  to  dipt.  JoHopli  llatoheldor,  of  Topsdcld 
(grandfather  of  our  postmaster,  Joseph  A,  lialchclder, 
Esq.),  who  subsequently  let  if,  among  whom  was 
William  Goodhue;  afterwards  Mr.  Maleljcldcr's  son 
Joseph  was  proprietor  for  a  few  years,  and  then  his 
son  Amos,  and  since  his  death  if  has  ceased  to  be  a 
public  bouse. 

After  Mr.  Estey  sold  out,  his  son  William  erected 
across  the  way  what  is  now  the  Fuller  house,  which 
was  used  as  tavern  and  store  for  a  few  years  only, 
and,  subsequently,  this  place  was  purchased  by 
Ephraim  Fuller,  whp  lived  in  it  for  many  years  and 
kept  a  store  in  a  building,  now  standing  south  of  the 
house  where  now  a  little  store  is  kept. 

1795. — About  this  time,  a  tavern  was  kept  in  an 
old  house  taken  down  some  years  ago  by  Samuel  F. 
Estey,  a  little  south  of  his  present  dwelling.  This 
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was  then  owned  by  John  Stiles,  who  also  kept  a  lit- 
tle store  across  the  way  under  the  hill,  the  foundation 
of  which  is  now  seen. 

Francis  Peabody  kept  a  few  groceries  in  the  house, 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Witham,  in  the  east  part  of  the 
town;  tli is  was  a  century  ago. 

Daniel  Fuller,  Esq.,  when  a  young  man  (nearly  a 
century  ago)  kept  a  little  store  in  his  mother's  house, 
or  rather  the  lean-to,  now  occupied  by  his  daughter, 
Sophronia  Fuller. 

1780. — Dr.  Silas  Merriam,  about  the  same  time, 
kept  groceries  for  sale,  as  well  as  corn-meal  and  rye, 
and  run  the  grist-mill  the  year  round  to  accommo- 
date the  people,  so  say  the  town  records  as  they  gave 
him  liberty  to  put  on  flash  boards  for  this  purpose. 

1821. — Mr.  Daniel  Richardson  built  a  grocery  store, 
and  continued  in  the  business  about  twelve  years, 
This  building  is  now  standing  and  is  a  part  of  the 
dwelling-hfcuse  of  the  writer. 

1838.- Capt.  Stephen  Wilkius,  Amos  Batchelder 
and  Francis  P.  Merriam  &  Co.  kept  groceries  for  sale 
in  the  Ephraim  Fuller  store,  but  only  a  few  years. 

1845. — Daniel  Emerson  and  Hiram  Moore  carried 
on  the  store  business  in  a  building,  since  burned,  that 
stood  on  the  site  of  tbe  present  Merriam  &  Tyler's 
shoe-factory. 

1848. — Eliaha  Wilkins  bought  out  the  above  store, 
and  it  took  fire  and  consumed  the  following  year. 

1850. — A  large  store  and  shoe-factory  was  run  by 
F.  P.  and  James  X.  Merriam  for  several  years,  and 
then  sold  to  W.  A.  Merriam,  who  continued  the  gro- 
cery-store. The  building  was  enlarged,  and  the 
previous  firm  of  Merriam  A:  Co.  continued  the  shoe 
business  exclusively,  which  was  nearly  the  first  shoe- 
factory  in  town,  and  subsequently  W.  A.  Merriam 
moved  to  the  new  building  which  was  erected  by 
Joseph  and  John  A.  Batchelder  for  a  grocery  and  shoe 
manufactory  (and  occupied  by  them  for  a  short  time), 
and  continued  the  general  store  business  for  about 
twenty-five  years,  and  then  sold  to  M.  E.  Tyler,  who 
soon  after  sold  out  to  Capt.  Thomas  Hoyt  and  John 
Itcckford.  Ueckford  soon  died,  ami  tbe  business  was 
continued  by  Hoyt  for  some  years,  and  for  the  last 
fight  years  the  building  has  stood  unoccupied. 

After  selling  out  to  Hoyt  &  Co.,  M.  E.  Tyler 
erected  a  new  building  at  East  Middleton,  and  con- 
tinued the  grocery  business  there  a  lew  years,  and 
subsequently  turned  the  building  into  a  dwelling- 
house,  and  put  up  another  store  building  near  the 
old  grist-mill  in  the  village  (which  building  has  re- 
cently been  moved  to  near  the  parsonage),  and  built 
a  little  store  near  his  present  stable,  and  cantinues 
both  the  store  business  and  livery  stable. 

1856. — Henry  Wilkins  and  Ruel  Pbelps  carried  on 
the  shoe  business  and  grocery  store  in  the  same 
building,  now  occupied  by  Wilkins  it  Sons. 

1812. — A  store  was  kept  by  John  Fuller,  Jr.,  lo- 
cated on  the  site  of  the  carriage  house  of  the  late 
Daniel  Richardson.   A  dame  hall  in  tbe  upper  story, 


and  in  1812  a  school  was  kept  for  a  short  time  by  the 
Rev.  Jacob  Hood  in  this  hall.  (Mr.  Hood  died  a  year 
since,  aged  ninety-four  years.)  This  building  was 
moved  across  the  way  about  1820,  and  was  used  for  a 
dwelling-house.  The  last  owner  was  Richard  Green, 
and  the  house  was  burned  about  1872. 

Some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  since  there  were 
several  small  manufactories  of  shoes  here.  Edward 
ami  A.  A.  Averill,  near  tbe  town  hall;  Win.  H. 
Hutchinson,  in  tbe  village;  and  Augustus  Hutch- 
inson, near  Howe  Station. 

In  the  early  days  there  were  no  butchers  in  town  ; 
each  farmer  killed  and  salted  his  own  meat,  and  when 
fresh  meat  was  wanted  a  neighbor  killed  and  lent  it 
around,  to  be  paid  for  in  the  same  way.  The  first 
butcher  to  set  up  here  was  Abraham  Shelden,  about 
1830 ;  and  six  years  subsequently  he  carried  on  a 
larger  business  and  extending  into  other  towns.  He 
had  several  good  double  teams  and  a  large  number  of 
men  employed.  He  owned  the  farm  now  owned  by 
Jesse  W.  Peabody,  and  built  the  large  barn  now  on 
the  place.  Subsequently  J.  Augustus  Estey  carried 
on  the  business  in  the  same  place.  Since,  the  busi- 
ness has  been  carried  on  by  Jesse  F.  Hayward  and  A. 
W.  Peabody. 

CEMETERY. — The  land  was  bought  and  laid  out  by 
the  town  about  1858,  at  which  time  several  lots  were 
sold. 

Subsequently  tbe  remains  from  many  of  the  old 
burying-lots  in  town  were  removed  to  the.  new  ceme- 
tery, and  stone  monuments  erected  or  the  old  stones 
reset.  There  are  yet  known  to  be  not  less  than  forty- 
five  old  family  burying-lots  in  town,  many  of  which 
are  indistinguishable,  being  hid  in  the  forests  and 
jungles.  Among  these  now  unknown  graves  must  be 
those  who  when  alive,  were  the  leading  men  in  our 
early  history. 

Public  Libraries. — Asocial  library  was  formed 
here  in  1772  (just  forty  years  after  the  first  library  in 
the^city  of  Philadelphia).  Tbe  Constitution  was 
drawn  up  by  Rev.  Elias  Smith,  and  contained  twen- 
ty-two articles.  The  officers  were  chosen  annually 
and  the  committee  were  required  to  meet  once  a 
quarter.  Library  to  be  kept  within  a  mile  of  the 
meeting-house.  No  book  to  be  kept  out  more  than 
three  months,  after  which  time  a  line  was  imposed. 
The  library  at  first  contained  seventy-one  volumes; 
some  of  these  were  given.  These  volumes  were  most- 
ly sermons  of  old  divines,  Morse's  Geography,  His- 
tory of  South  America  and  other  histories,  Mason 
on  "Self-knowledge  and  Family  Instruction,"  etc. 
Elias  Smith,  librarian;  Archelaus  Fuller,  Silas  Mer- 
riam and  Elias  Smith,  committee.  Admission  fee, 
six  dollars,  according  to  the  value  of  money  of  that 
day.  Proprietors  could  sell  or  give  away  their  right, 
but  all  were,  if  able,  required  to  be  present  at  the 
annual  meeting,  or  not  allowed  to  take  out  a  book  for 
three  months.  All  through  the  years  from  1772  to 
1826  this  library  was  run  with  remarkable  success. 
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The  last  records  were  made  by  Rev.  Ebenezer  Hub- 
bard, who  left  town  two  years  subsequently,  and  the 
library  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Daniel  Fuller,  Esq., 
and  a  few  years  ago  handed  over  to  the  Flint  Library. 
A  few  of  these  old  volumes  are  still  well  preserved. 

In  1S33  Dr.  E.  S.  Phelps  started  a  social  library  or- 
ganization with  forty  six  members  and  eighty-four 
volumes  of  books,  which  had  only  a  short  run,  as  but. 
little  interest  was  taken  in  it. 

In  1805  an  association  was  formed,  of  which  John 
M.  Peabody  was  president.  Three  dollars  was  re- 
quired to  become  a  member,  and  one  dollar  annually. 
This  gained  in  importance  till  1879,  when  it  was 
given  to  the  town  and  valued  at  upwards  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  at  which  time  Charles  L.  Flint  made  a 
donation  of  about  one  thousand  dollars  and  four  hun- 
dred volumes  of  books,  and  the  library  was  made  free 
and  called  the  Flint  Library.  Since  that  time  Mr. 
Flint  has  made  other  donations,  aggregating  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  Many  other  individuals 
have  contributed  valuable  volumes  to  this  library, 
which  is  now  in  a  very  prosperous  condition1,  ami 
numbers  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-sev- 
en volumes,  and  supported  by  the  town.  By  the  will 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  Emerson,  who  died  in  Boston 
April  5,1887.  the  Flint  Library  receives  the  interest 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  after  the  decease  of  his  moth- 
er. This  sum  is  to  remain  in  a  fund  to  be  called  the 
B.  F.  Emerson  Trust  Fund,  with  six  trustees.  Mr. 
Emerson  was  the  son  of  Stephen  and  Sarah  Emerson, 
born  in  this  town,  received  his  early  education  here, 
and  subsequently  in  Oxford  and  Townsend  (Vt.), 
academies.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  superintendent 
of  the  Copper  Falls  Mining  Company,  Midi.  His 
death  was  caused  by  falling  from  a  coal  bridge  while 
giving  directions  for  extinguishing  a  forest  lire  that 
was  fast  approaching  their  quarters.  In  tins  Call  he 
received  a  fracture  of  the  spine,  after  which  he  lived 
seven  months,  some  of  the  time  in  terrible  agony. 
His  age  was  forty-nine,  unmarried  and  highly  es- 
teemed by  all  who  knew  hiin. 

V  l>.  Since  writing  the  above,  Mrs.  Emerson,  the 
mother,  has  died. 

SCHOOLS. — A  century  ago  there  was  but  one  school- 
house  owned  by  the  town-,  and  that  stood  by  the 
church,  and  was  moved  to  Dan  vers  in  1810  bv  Jobn 
Fuller.  Subsequently  the  town  owned  three,  and 
they  were  located  at  the  east  side,  on  the  north  road 
and  in  the  centre,  or  present  village.  For  a  short 
time  private  enterprise  maintained,  in  part,  a  school 
at  the  Paper  Mill  Village.  This  same  state  of  things 
prevailed  before  the  three  districts  were  set  off.  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  at  which  time  the  east  side  of  the 
town  was  the  most  thickly  settled,  and  the  school 
there  and  at  the  North  District  had  double  the  schol- 
ars of  the  present  day.  The  manufacturing  of  shoes 
at  the  village  and  the  accommodation  of  the  railroad, 
stores,  churches  and  a  higber  grade  of  teaching  in  the 
schools  had  caused  many  to  abandon  the  farm  and 


move  to  (he  village;  and  tbe  people  have  spent  their 
money  freely  to  make  these  schools  at  the  centre 
what  they  should  be.  while  the  others  have  not  been 
neglected,  and  the  advantages  to  gain  an  education 
here  are  as  good  as  in  any  town  in  the  county  of  the 
same  size. 

The  following  are  the  physicians  of  the  town,  with 
the  date  of  their  practicing  as  near  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained: Dr.  Daniel  Felch,  1728;  Dr.  Silas  Merriam  1 
came  from  Lexington,  Mass.  (his  birth-place  still 
standing  in  that  town),  about  1759  ;  Dr.  David  Ful- 
ler, an  old  resident,  1815;  Dr.  Smith,  181  (»;  Dr.  Wal- 
lis,  1818;  Dr.  Ezra  Nichols  came  here  about  1830, 
left  about  1837  ;  Dr.  E.  S.  Phelps  came  here  about 
1837,  died  1882;  Dr.  Odlin,  1870;  Dr.  Metcalf,  1874; 
Dr.  Knight,  1880;  Dr.  Henry  T.  Batehelder  came 
here  18S4. 

The  following  are  a  few  persons  known  to  have 
held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace :  Captain  Eph- 
raim  Fuller,  1777  ;  Asa  Howe,  1815;  D.miel  Fuller, 
1825 ;  Ezra  Nichols,  1835  ;  E.  S.  Phelps,  1850  ;  W. 
A.  Phelps,  LS80;  Joseph  A.  Batehelder,  1880. 

The  following  are  the  blacksmiths,  with  date  and 
place  of  location:  Thomas  Fuller,  shop  between 
Pierce's  Brook  and  the  tomb,  1GG3  ;  Joshua  Wright, 
shop  on  the  street  just  north  of  Grothe's  shop, 
1760;  Kenney  and  his  brother's  shop  on  the  John  B. 
King  farm,  1780  ;  Asa  Stiles,  shop  on  west  side  of  the 
road  at  Upton  place,  moved  to  New  Hampshire  1785  ; 
Eben  Putnam,  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Henry  Wilkins, 
bis  shop  on  the  corner  by  the  house  of  Mr.  Augustus 
Hutchinson,  171)0;  Theodore  Tngalls,  shop  at  Ingalls' 
place,  1798  ;  Silas  Lake,  of  Topsfield,  shop  at  shoe 
factory  corner,  1824 ;  Hammond  Berry,  from  North 
Andover  (same  shop  as  the  latter),  1825;  Moody  In- 
galls, son  of  the  above  T.  Ingalls,  shop  moved  down 
to  front  of  Captain  Hoyt's  house  1820,  and  subse- 
quently sold  to  Timothy  Sanders,  who  left  town  1833; 
John  Richardson,  shop  in  the  Bush  Corner  (so  called), 
1820;  George  W.  Winslow,  shop  as  above  staled, 
1834;  David  Stiles,  shop  of  the  above,  1835;  George 
Webb,  shop  now  the  house  of  Mrs.  Timothy  Wilkins, 
1837;  Gushing,  the  same  shop,  1839;  followed  by 
Whitney,  Shaugnessy  and  Grothe,  1875. 

Roadh. — The  oldest  road  entered  town  over  the  hill 
by  tbe  Allen  Porter  place,  thence  near  William  Pea- 
body's  and  Nichols'  house  to  the  corner  east  of  Box 
factory,  thence  to  the  corner,  as  the  road  now  trav- 
eled, below  Samuel  H.  Wilkins',  and  so  on  to  North 
Andover,  by  Asa  Howe's.  This  road  is  supposed  to 
have  been  traveled  by  Richard  Bellingham,  Esq.,  and 
the  first  settlers  on  the  Cochichavvicke  (Andover)  in 
1G30  ;  some  writers  put  it  five  years  earlier.  . 

The  next  road  through  town  is  the  old  north  road, 
as  now  traveled  till  it  came  to  the  sunken  hole  called 
the  long  causeway,  then  it  diverged,  part  of  the  travel 

1  Dr.  Silas  Merriam  was  born  in  Lexington,  Muss.,  and  the  h.uise  In 
which  lie  was  born  is  still  standing.  He  came  tu  this  town  ubout  1759, 
died  suddenly  in  18X2. 
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going  to  the  left,  by  what  is  called  Black  Pole,  com- 
ing out  at  the  Roger  Eliott  place,  thence  across  tho 
road  and  by  John  B.  King's  to  the  Indian  Bridge; 
the  other  to  the  right,  going  by  Emerson's  Mill  and 
across  Andover  road  towards  the  great  pond,  and 
coining  out  by  the  William  Berry  place.  In  1S02 
this  road  was  straightened  above  William  Berry's 
place,  and  not  till  1808  was  the  long  crossway  made 
perfectly  sale  lor  travel.  As  the  country  began  to  be  | 
settled  further  in  the  interior  the  Smith  Andover 
road  (so-called)  was  opened,  and  settlements  along  its 
route  made.  The  Essex  turnpike  in  1806.  It  may 
be  well  to  state  that  the  west  branch  of  the  old 
North  road,  iu  its  earliest  travel,  passed  the  present 
village  to  the  house  of  Benjamin  P.  Richardson, 
where  it  turned  a  short  angle  to  the  left  and  forded 
Ipswich  River,  coming  out  at  J.  J.  H.  Gregory's  Seed 
Farm,  and  thence  over  the  hills,  on  nearly  a  straight 
line,  by  Mr.  Gregory's  two  oilier  farms,  to  the  mad 
first  mentioned  by  the  Allen  Porter  place.  This  old 
ford-way  and  the  entire  route  is  now  visible. 

The  road  from  the  village  to  Danvers  Plains  was 
^-  » 

widened  and  straightened  in  1811,  and  took  most  of 
the  travel  to  Salem  ;  before  this  time  the  most  trav- 
eled was  by  the  old  log  bridge  and  Dan  vers  Centre, 
and  strike  the  great  traveled  at  Felton'a  corner  and 
avoid  the  toll  gate  on  the  turnpike  just  over  Ipswich 
River. 

The  first  town  road  was  laid  out,  beginning  at  the 
Symonds'  place  and  Averill's,  thence  across  Beech 
Brook  at  Wilkins'  mill  and  knife  factory,  coming  out 
by  the  hou.-e  of  John  Oage.  The  Paper  Mill  road  is 
much  older  than  the  town,  and  was  used  by  the  first 
settlei'3.  No  records  are  anywhere  to  be  found  of  its 
being  laid  out.  Probably  it  went  through  the  com- 
mon lands,  and  for  its  commerce,  no  one  cared  to  dis- 
turb the  public  title. 

A  town  way  was  laid  out  in  1744  for  Joseph  Foy, 
then  living  in  Charles  Mason's  house  across  the 
woods  to  coine  out  on  the  Andover  road  by  ye  saw- 
mill lately  erected.  This  mill  was  near  the  Denipsey 
place.  Subsequently  a  road  was  laid  out  through  the 
hind  of  Ezekiel  Stiles  to  the  old  highway  to  North 
Andover,  by  Asa  Howe's.  Many  such  cart  ways  were 
laid  out  by  the  early  settlers  to  shorten  distance  from 
house  to  house,  all  the  roads  being  mere  cart  paths. 

The  Paper  Mill  road  to  North  Reading,  as  now 
traveled  is  much  older  than  the  incorporation  of  the 
town. 

The  Essex  Railroad  was  opened  September  5, 
1848. 

Mills. — There  has  been  hut  one  mill  on  Ips- 
wich River,  though  it  runs  nearly  the  length  of 
the  town,  and  that  is  where  the  paper-mill  now 
stands,  and  for  several  generations  a  saw  and  grist- 
mill was  owned  by  the  Flint  family,  and  must  date 
back  further  than  the  mills  at  North  Reading,  as  the 
latter  were  obliged  to  hoist  their  gate  when  short  of 
water  at  the  former.  A  mill  once  stood  near  the  wood- 


shed of  Mr.  Sylvanus  Flint's.  On  thestream  from  Mid- 
dleton  Pond  two  mills  were  erected,  one  owned  by 
Silas  Merriam  and  the  other  a  little  below  the 
Abijah  Fuller  place,  owned  by  Timothy  Fuller.  Dr. 
Merriam's  was  a  grist-mill,  ami  highly  valued  by 
the  towns  people  to  purchase  grain  for  food,  and 
about  1770  the  town  voted  that  "  Dr.  Merriam  be  al- 
lowed to  put  on  Hash  boards  and  raise  the  [Kind  three 
|  feet  that  he  might  be  able  to  grind  throughout  the 
year  to  accommodate  ye  people." 

M.  J.  Emerson's  mill  stands  on  Swan  Pond  Brook  and 
the  privilege  is  an  old  one  and  formerly  belonged  to 
John  Estcy,  and  subsequently  to  his  son-in-law,  Daniel 
Fuller,  Esq.  On  the  same  stream  was  the  Nichols 
grist-mill,  and  last  owned  by  Stephen  Nichols  in 
1820,  and  soon  after  taken  down.  On  the  same 
stream  a  little  below  stood  the  ancient  iron-works 
owned  by  Major  Daniel  Dennison,  of  Ipswich,  of 
which  Thomas  Fuller  was  foreman  and  subsequently 
owner. 

A  saw-mill  was  erected  in  1740,  on  a  little  stream 
that  empties  into  Beech  Brook  near  the  Dempsey 
place,  owned  by  Timothy  Perkins,  who  lived  on  G. 
H.  Tuft's  place. 

Only  one  mill  on  Beech  Brook,  and  that  on  the 
site  of  E.  \VT.  Wilkins'  mill,  and  was  owned  by  a 
Peabody  family  ;  here  more  than  a  century  ago  two 
brothers  quarrelled  and  one  lost  his  life;  the  survivor 
said  he  threw  him  a  crow-bar  which  his  brother 
failed  to  catch,  and  it  struck  him  in  the  bead  and 
killed  him  ;  they  were  alone,  but  soon  it  is  said  that 
the  women  folks  appeared  upon  the  scene,  but  too 
late  ;  they  feared  there  would  be  trouble  between 
them;  tradition  says  the  survivor  hastened  to  the 
brook  and  filled  his  bat  with  water  and  threw  in  bis 
brother's  face,  but  without  effect. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Gray  set  up  a  carding-mill 
about  1810,  near  Dr.  Merriam's  grist-mill,  but  other 
mills  in  larger  places,  with  better  machinery,  took 
the  business.  Mrs,  Sarah  Conlan's  house  was  former- 
ly a  saw-mill  which  bad  been  moved  from  Bald  Hill 
woods. 

Earthquakes. — On  June  1,  1638,  about  two 
o'clock  P.  M.,  was  an  earthquake  throughout  New 
England,  which  caused  the  pewter  in  many  places  to 
be  thrown  otf  the  shelves,  and  tops  of  chimneys  in 
some  places  to  be  shaken  down. 

Sabbath  day,  October  L"J,  17^7,  a  little  more  than 
half  past  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  first'  and 
great  shock  was  felt,  wdien  the  heavens  were  must 
serene  and  the  atmosphere  perfectly  calm,  and  it  was 
repeated  several  times  that  night,  and  afterwards 
to  January  6th,  next  following,  when  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  there  was  a  very  great  shock, 
which  exceeded  any  other  since  the  first  night.  This 
day  was  warm  and  calm.  Phis  has  been  denominated 
the  great  earthquake  in  New  England.  The  tops  of 
many  chimneys  were  thrown  down. 

On  November  18,  1755,  was  another  great  earth- 
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quake,  doing  much  damage  to  property.  On  March 
12,  1701,  between  the  hours  of  two  and  three  P.  M., 
there  was  a  slight  shock.  On  Sabbath,  March  1, 
1801,  about  hall' past  three  o'clock,  P.M.,  was  a  slight 
shock,  resembling  a  coach  passing  over  frozen  ground. 
(Gage's  "  History  of  Rowley.") 

The  dark  day  took  place  May  10,  1780,  accounted 
for  by  a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  passing 
clouds. 

The  rude  appliances  for  the  performance  of  female 
labor  in  generations  past  severely  taxed  their  ener- 
gies and  patience,  yet  their  loveliness  still  remained  to 
bless  their  households  and  hand  down  to  us  the  fruits 
of  virtuous  lives. 

"  From  the  early  history  of  New  England  up  to 
within  a  little  more  than  ball' a  century,  the  wearing 
apparel  for  the  family  was  manufactured  by  the  fe- 
males. The  daughters  were  early  taught  to  run  the 
spinning  wheel,  and  as  years  and  strength  increased 
mounted  the  loom  and  drove  the  cloth  together  with 
the  great  swinging  beam  ;  such  exercise  produced  a 
muscular  frame  and  was  transmited  to  their  posterity. 
They  enjoyed  the  labor  and  ate  the  fruit  thereof  with 
joy;  nor  were  these  active  beings  content  only  with 
household  work  and  manufacturing,  but  were  often 
seen  in  the  Held  doing  the  most  rugged  work  with  a 
cheerfulness  that  made  life  all  about  them  most 
pleasant ;  the  gentle  cow  was  still  more  gentle  when 
the  young  maiden  sat  by  her  side." 

All  good  farmers  kept  sheep,  sufficient  to  produce 
wool  for  clothing  and  bedding,  raised  beef,  mutton  and 
poultry,  with  plenty  of  grain  for  subsistence.  The 
cordwainer  once  a  year  came  round  with  his  bench 
and  tools,  sat  down  in  the  kitchen,  took  the  measure 
of  the  feet  of  not  only  the  little  ones  but  the  stalwart 
sons  and  daughters,  and  made  shoes  which  were 
supposed  to  last  from  November  to  November,  from 
leather  either  tanned  from  the  hides  of  their  own  cat- 
tleor  purchased  from  the  leatherstore,  and  should  they 
not  last  a  whole  year,  even  the  great  girls  often  went 
barefoot  till  the  time  when  the  shoemaker  again  ap- 
peared on  his  yearly  rounds.  The  sandy  floor  of 
that  day  was  no  friend  to  shoe  leather,  but  many  a 
maiden  had  rather  go  barefoot  a  part  of  the  year  than 
to  lose  the  chance  of  a  good  dance  now  and  then. 
.  PKOPUB  of  COLOR. — A  few  wealthy  farmers  owned 
servants,  of  which  Timothy  Fuller,  Sr.,  had  the 
largest  number  (about  forty);  other  families,  number- 
ing perhaps  half  a  dozen,  had  from  one  to  five  each, 
all/of  which  were  liberated  when  the  State  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago. 

By  a  vote  of  the  town,  the  second  seat  on  jtlie  east 
gallery  was  set  apart  for  the  colored  people.  This 
was  a  long  seat  that  would  accommodate  perhaps  ten 
or  twelve  persons.  The  last  of  this  old  stock  of 
colored  people,  by  the  name  of  Snow,  lived  in  a  hut 
on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  house  of  Isaac  Gates. 

It  was  no  unusual  occurrence  seventy  years  ago  to 
see  an  Indian  tramp  on  the  road,  begging  bread  iu 


oroken  English  language,  and  presenting  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  appearance. 

Buiiial  Grounds. — The  oldest  in  town  is  near  the 
box-factory  of  J.  B,  Thomas,  which  was  a  part  of 
Rowley  Village  (now  Boxford),  and  contains  the 
remains  of  those  who  lived  beyond  the  Ipswich 
River.  The  latter  town  was  incorporated  fully  forty- 
three  years  before  Middleton.  The  one  known  as 
the  "Granny  Tim's,"  named  from  Timothy  Fuller's 
widow,  is  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  anil  contains 
the  remains  of  many  of  this  ancient  family,  and  also 
of  the  first  minister — Rev.  Andrew  Peters.  There  are 
forty-five  places  where  the  dead  have  been  deposited, 
at  least.  Almost  every  old  farm  lias  its  burying- 
ground.  About  1860  the  present  cemetery  was  laid 
out,  and  very  few  are  now  buried  elsewhere.  The 
tomb  near  the  resilience  of  Charles  O.  Frost  was  built 
a  little  more  than  a  century  ago  by  Rev.  Elias  Smith 
and  his  son-in-law,  Joseph  Peabody,  of  Salem,  who 
married  two  of  Smith's  daughters,  both  of  whom  were 
interred  in  this  tomb.  This  tomb  also  contains  the 
remains  of  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  Rev.  Solomon  Adams  and 
several  others.  This  tomb  was  finally  (dosed  about 
fifteen  years  since. 

These  partial  genealogies  are  inserted  to  give 
the  different  names  of  families  who  have  resided  in 
this  town.  A  lull  genealogy  of  a  single  family  would 
fill  a  larger  volume  than  we  have  now  written. 

Averill. — Of  the  Averill  family  there  appears  to 
have  been  two  brothers — Paul  and  Samuel.  Paul 
had  a  family  of  eight  children,  and  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  family  by  that  name  now  living  in  town.  ]lis 
oldest  child  was  born  in  1738,  and  the  oldest  child  of 
Samuel  was  born  about  the  same  time,  and  his 
children  numbered  seven,  and  we  think  that  this 
family  soon  left  town.  Joseph,  born  1757  (son  of 
Paul);  Benjamin,  born  1781;  Hannah,  1808.  This 
family  doubtless  settled  here  about  the  time  the  town 
was  incorporated,  while  the  Wilkins  and  Fuller 
family  were  here  sixty-eight  years  before  that  date. 
The  Averill  family  does  not  appear  to  be  so  numerous 
as  many  others  found  on  the  town  records. 

Adams. — Rev.  Solomon  Adams  and  Abigail,  his 
wife,  had  six  children  ;  the  oldest  was  born  in  the  year 
1795. 

P>i;iuly. — Joseph  Berry  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  had 
eight  children.  His  oldest  son,  John,  was  born  in 
1721;  Bartholomew,  born  1734,  whose  daughter 
Betty  married  Oliver  Perkins  17'J(5.  Samuel  Berry 
appears  to  have  been  a  brother  of  this  Joseph,  as  his 
oldest  daughter  was  born  in  1721,  whose  children  num- 
bered eight,  and  among  them  was  Nathaniel,  wdio  was 
the  grandfather  of  the  late  Deacon  Allen  Berry.  Who 
their  father  was  is  not  known,  but  Joseph  names  his 
oldest  son  John,  and  perhaps  was  named  for  his 
grandfather  John,  who  was  the  first  deacon  chosen 
when  the  church  was  formed  eight  years  after.  Bar- 
tholomew Berry  lived  in  a  house  now  standing 
on  the  turnpike,  near  Andover  line,  now  owned  by 
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Mr.  Charles  Mason.  This  house  was  built  by  Joseph 
Fry  in  1742,  and  sold  to  Joseph  Berry  in  1750. 

Nehemiah  Berry,  son  of  Bartholomew,  was  drowned 
March  5,  1811,  by  tailing  from  a  stringer  (the,  bridge 
being  gone)  on  going  in  the  night  across  Beech 
Brook,  just  above  the  mill-pond  of  Wil kins'  saw-mill, 
and  near  the  James  Wilkins'  house.  Mr.  Berry's  son 
Nehemiah,  a  well-known  citizen  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  died 
there  two  years  since,  eighty-four  years  of  age,  and 
of , his  children  was  A.  Hun  Berry,  late  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's staff. 

Burton. — John  Burton  lived  in  the  east  part  of 
the  town,  on  the  side  of  the  large  hill  near  Topsfield 
line,  and  a  little  west  of  Conant's  house  in  that  town. 
This  family  were  here  when  the  town  was  incor- 
porated, but  left  for  New  Hampshire  about  1750. 
The  late  Rev.  Warren  Burton,  chaplain  of  the  Sen- 
ate, was  :i  descendant.  One  of  the  family  is  referred 
to  in  another  part  of  this  history  as  filling  an  import- 
ant position  at  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Batcheldeb.  —  Captain  Joseph  Batchehler,  of 
Topsfield,  bought  the  old  tavern-stand  here  about 
1824,  which  was  subsequently  owned  by  his  son,  Col- 
onel Amos,  father  of  Joseph  A.  Batchelder,  Esq.,  who 
for  many  years  has  been  postmaster  here,  and  contin- 
ues to  occupy  the  old  tavern  house. 

CARROLL — CROWE.  -John  and  James  Carroll, 
brothers,  as  we  suppose,  were  here  before  the  incor- 
poration of  the  town,  both  of  whom  had  families. 
The  hist  was  born  in  1745,  and  all  records  of  them 
cease.  Also  about  the  same  time  John  Crowe  and 
his  wife  Mary  had  three  children.  The  parents  were 
members  of  the  church  here,  and  that  is  all  we  know 
of  the  family. 

Cummixgs — John  Cummings,  and  Mary,  his  wife, 
had  eight  children  ;  the  oldest  was  born  in  1717. 
His  son,  John  Cummings,  Jr.,  had  a  small  family, 
but  all  the  family  left  town  before  1740. 

CURTIS, — Israel  Curtis,  and  Abigail,  his  wife,  eight 
children,  the  oldest  born  in  1744;  some  of  their  de- 
rtceiidants  are  still  living  here. 

Con. — William  Cod,  ami  Abigail,  his  wife,  had  two 
children,  dale,  1743  and  1745,  a  name  long  forgotten. 

Cask. — Humphrey  Case  (he  was  born  November 
17,  1753),  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  had  five  children; 
the  first  was  born  in  1781,  and  named  Elijah,  and 
was  with  Nehemiah  Berry  when  lie  was  drowned,  near 
Wilkins  Mill,  before  named,  but  was  unable  to  save 
him.    (Case  married  Berry's  sifter.) 

Cmsi'AX. — Richard  Crispan,  and  Seviah,  his  wife, 
had  four  children;  the  last  was  born  in  1809.  He 
moved  to  Derry,  N.  H.,  more  than  fifty  years  since. 
John  W.  Dempsey  is  a  grandson  (now  of  this  town). 

CRANE. — The  Crane  family  lived  here  in  1834,  and 
run  the  paper-mill. 

DwiNEL. — In  1786  Jonathan  Dwinel  had  three 
children,  and  subsequently  William  Dwinel,  having 
four  children,  in  1818  to  1828. 


DEMSEY. — Samuel  Demsey  and  his  wife  had  five 
children,  of  w  hom  John  Wyman  Demsey  is  now  in 
town. 

Daniels. — Lucy  Daniels  had  six  children  from 
1820  to  1S32.  Her  father  was  a  Frenchman,  and 
taken  by  Washington  in  time  of  war,  and  never  re- 
turned to  his  country. 

Dale. — Osgood  Dale,  and  Susannah,  his  wife,  had 
two  children,  1831  and  1832. 

EsTEY. — Jonathan  Estey  was  the  son  of  John  Es- 
tey,  who  was  the  son  of  Isaac,  whose  wife,  Mary,  was 
hung  for  witchcraft,  in  1G92.  This  John  came  here 
from  Topsfield,  a  few  years  after  the  execution  of  his 
mother.  The  blood  of  the  family  has  been  quite 
generally  diffused  throughout  this  town,  and  they 
are  well  known  as  a  long-lived  race.  The  larger  part 
of  the  family  moved  to  Framingham  after  the  execu- 
tion of  the  wife  and  mother,  hoping  they  had  escaped 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  but  subsequently  found 
that  they  were  still  in  the  hated  State;  but  they  had 
cleared  away  too  many  fields  to  take  up  stakes  again, 
and  have  remained,  some  of  them,  there  to  the 
present  day.  (This  also  has  been  referred  to  else- 
where). 

Eliott. — Francis  Eliott  was  one  of  the  original 
purchasers  of  land  here,  and  the  birth  of  his  eldest 
son  dates  1717,  and  though  the  name  does  not  appear 
now  upon  our  town  records,  yet  the  blood  of  the 
family  is  still  here;  the  family  was  once  quite  nu- 
merous. 

Stephen  Emerson,  father  of  Stephen,  Daniel,  and 
Darius,  and  others,  seven  in  all,  died  many  years  ago; 
a  grandson  now  owns  the  saw-mill  above  the  present 
village'.  Stephen,  Jr.,  died  some  two  years  since, 
aged  seventy-five  years. 

The  Fuller  family  have  always  been  quite  numer- 
ous here,  and  among  the  leading  people  in  town,  and 
it  would  be  quite  interesting  to  trace  them  down  to 
loi;:;. 

Felton. — Amos  Felton  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  had 
eight  children  from  1790  to  1804.  Felton  lived  on  the 
old  Samuel  Gould  farm,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Gre- 
gory. 

Fuller. — In  the  early  history  of  this  town  this 
family  were  quite  numerous,  and  held  important 
trusts  in  society.  All  of  this  name  in  town  can  be 
traced  to  Thomas  Fuller,  who  was  the  second  man 
to  settle  in  this  village.  The  Abijah  Fuller  family 
sprang  from  a  son  or  grandson  of  Thomas,  named 
Joseph,  and  the  family  of  Daniel  Fuller  sprang  from 
Benjamin,  grandfather  of  Daniel  Fuller,  Esq. 

Flint.— Stephen  Flint  and  Hannah,  his  wife,  had 
five  children,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  Hannah, 
born  in  1727,  married  John  Estey  about  1773,  whose 
family  of  ten  children  averaged  eighty-three  years 
of  age.  This  Flint  family  were  first  known  in  Salem 
Village;  the  original  one  known  there  built  the  first 
church  at  Salem  Village,  and  of  his  descendants 
several  large   families  were  residents  here  in  our 
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early  history,  of  whom  quite  a  number  still  live  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  paper-mill,  where  Charles 
L.  Flint,  late  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture was  born. 

Fairfield.  —Moses  Fairfield  married  Polly  Rus- 
sell, had  ten  children,  married  about  1828  or  '29. 
He  and  his  wife  died  some  years  since  in  Kansas. 

Francis. — Charles  Francis  (a  man  of  color)  and 
his  wife,  Betsy,  had  ten  children,  the  youngest  of 
whom  was  Edmund,  who  was  born  in  1811  ;  he  wore 
a  fourteen  size  shoe,  and  is  remembered  by  some  now 
living.    All  the  family  have  passed  away. 

Fames. — John  Fames,  1820,  had  three  children  to 
1820 ;  moved  away. 

Fish. — Levi  Fish  married  Nancy  Wilkins,  had  two 
children  born  in  1S39  and  1840  ;  moved  to  Danvers. 

Goodel. — Thomas  Goodel  and  Hannah,  his  wife, 
had  one  child  born  here  (Joseph)  in  1745. 

(;.\i;e. — Abraham  Gage  and  Mary,  his  wife,  had 
four  children  ;  oldest  born  1707. 

GlDDISGS. — Zaecheus  Giddings  and  his  wife,  Han- 
nah, had  ten  childreu  ;  oldest  born  in  1783.*  He 
built  the  red  house,  so  culled,  near  the  cemetery. 

Gray. — William  Gray  and  his  wife,  Sarah,  had  five 
children  ;  oldest  born  1791.  He  built  a  carding-mill 
near  thu  Merriam  grist-mill.  A  son  of  this  man  came 
here  in  1845,  and  erected  stones  at  his  parents'  graves 
in  the  Fuller  lot. 

Gui  ld. — Nathaniel  Gould  and  Lydia,  his  wife,  had 
three  children,  oldest  born  1790,  one  of  whom  was 
Henry  Lawrence  Gould,  born  in  1798.  The  home 
of  this  family  was  on  Bear  Hill,  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Gregory. 

Andrew  Gould  and  Pamela,  his  wife  had  seven 
children,  one  of  whom  was  born  1805,  and  is  now 
living  in  Topsficld,  viz.,  Andrew  Gould,  now  eighty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  is  yet  quite  a  smart  man.  Two 
other  families  by  the  name  have  lived  in  this  place 
since  this  Nathaniel's  day,  supposed  to  be  distant 
connections. 

<  a  r.Di  uwAiT. — Benjamin  Gouldthwait  and  Lucy, 
his  w  ife,  bad  three  children — date  of  the  birth  of  the 
oldest  1824 — none  of  the  family  now  are  in  town. 

Goodhue  —  Haddock. —  William  Goodhue  and 
Sally,  his  wife,  had  one  child  born  here  1829;  none  by 
this  name  are  here  now.  Samuel  Hadlock  and  Pru- 
-  dence,  his  wife,  had  one  child  born  1731. 

HoBBS. — Joseph,  Benjamin,  William  and  Hum- 
phrey llobbs  had  respectively  four,  four,  seven  and 
four  children,  all  born  from  1735  to  1750.  William 
built  the  house  now  standing,  owned  by  John  Wallis 
Peabody.  They  were  probably  brothers  ;  all  the  fam- 
ily left  more  than  a  century  ago. 

Howe. — The  Howe  family  sprang  from  James 
Howe,  of  Ipswich, Mass.  He  married  Llizabeth  Dane, 
1037;  John  Howe  (1st),  John  Howe  (2d)  and  Mary, 
his  wife,  (the  oldest  child  born  1737,)  seven  in  all; 
Joseph  Howe  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  had  also  seven 
children  about  the  same  ages,  and  must  have  been  a 


brother  ;  also  Mark  Howe  and  Dorothy,  his  wife,  had 
eleven  children,  and  all  born  from  1732  to  1750, 
From  this  family  we  have  those  of  that  name  now 
in  town.  These  families  lived  in  the  north  part  of 
the  town,  house  of  Mark,  now  standing.  Joseph  and 
Hannah  Hutchinson  had  five  children  from  1747-57. 

Hoppim. — John  Hoppin  and  Abigail,  his  wife, 
one  son,  John,  born  in  1797. 

Hutchinson. — Joseph  and  Hannah,  his  wife,  had 
four  children,  the  oldest  born  in  1781.  This  family 
lived  in  a  house  now  standing  in  the  south  part  of 
the  town,  and  came  from  Danvers  Centre.  The  well- 
known  singers  by  that  name,  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  "Jesse"  sprang  from  this  family. 

Holt. — Timothy  Holt  and  his  wife  had  one  child 
1804.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Hubbard  and  Charlotte,  his 
wife,  had  four  children, — Charles  Augustus  Peabody, 
born  1818;  William  McKean,  1820;  Catharine  Eliz- 
abeth, 1823;  Ebenezer  Augustus,  1825. 

Haskel. — Daniel  llaskel  and  his  wife  had  two 
children  born  herein  1824  and  1820. 

Hay  ward. — Oetavius  Hay  ward  and  his  wife  had 
two  children  born  here  in  1831  and  1833. 

Ironson. — John  Ironson  and  Tabitha  had  two 
children,  1707  and  1709;  same  name  by  wife  Surah, 
seven  children  from  1790  to  1800. 

Ixcalls. — Edman  In  galls  was  born  in  1027,  and 
died  1719,  aged  ninety-two  years.  He  was  a  tanner 
by  trade.  His  son  Henry  Ingalls,  of  Lynn,  moved  to 
Andover  in  1053,  married  Mary  Osgood,  and  in  1089 
married  again,  the  widow  of  George  Abbot,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  (These  wives  were  And- 
over women.)  His  descendants  owned  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Farnham  District, 
and  not  far  from  the  residence  of  the  late  Jonathan 
Ingalls,  whose  brother,  Theodore  Ingalls,  commenced 
blacksmi  thing- at  this  place,  Middleton,  and  continued 
business  here  till  his  death  about  1814.  In  the  early 
days  of  manufacturing  edged  tools  Mr.  Ingalls  stood 
very  high;  his  axes  were  sent  to  Maine  to  cut  down 
those  great  forests;  his  scythes  also  were  very  good, 
though  clumsy,  compared  with  those  made  at  the 
present  time.  The  writer's  lather  well  remembered 
these  scythes.  Mr.  Ingalls  also  made  hoes  and  shov- 
els, etc.,  and  these  tools  were  made  in  a  common 
blacksmith-shop  which  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the 
long  cross  way. 

This  Theodore  Ingalls  was  the  grandfather  of 
Senator  John  James  Ingalls.  He  was  married  three 
times.  His  first  wife  was  a  Berry,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons,  and  subsequently  married  two  sisters 
of  Deacon  Addison  Flint,  of  North  Reading,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  was  the  grandmother  of  the  Senator. 

The  home,  of  the  Ingalls  family  was  Lynn,  from 
whence  they  scattered  over  the  land,  some  remaining 
still  in  Lynn.  In  early  history  they  were  tanners, 
and  a  few  years  since  an  old  tan  vat  (in  Lynn)  was 
unearthed,  belonging  to  them,  containing  a  few  hides, 
which  were  still  somewhat  preserved. 
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Jefferds. — Rev.  Forrest  Jefferds  and  Sarah  Caro- 
line had  eight  children  from  1S2S  to  1S39. 

Jonathan  Knight,  and  Phoebe,  his  wife,  had  seven 
children  from  1751  to  1777.  But  Benjamin  Knight, 
and  his  wife,  Ruth,  appear  to  have  been  here  before 
the  act  of  incorporation  ;  we  find  him  with  a  family 
of  seven  children  born  from  1720  to  1734.  Though  the 
name  has  passed  from  our  books,  yet  some  of  their 
descendants  remain. 

KENNEY. — The  Kenney  family  date  1735.  They 
lived  on  the  left  bank  of  Ipswich  River,  known  now 
as  the  King  place.  The  family  of  Simeon  numbered 
nine  from  1767  to  1789.    Moved  to  Milford,  N.  H. 

MERRIAM. — Dr.  Silas  Mcrriain,  by  his  first  wife, 
who  was  a  Deal,  or  Dale,  had  four  children  from 
1707  to  1772  ;  and  by  his  wife  Peabody,  sister  of 
Capt.  Joseph,  the  millionaire  of  Salem,  eight  children, 
born  from  1770  to  1790.  The  Merriam  house  is  still 
standing. 

McIxVlRE. — The  Mclutire  or  Mackintirc  family 
lived  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town.  Benjamin 
and  his  wife,  Experience,  had  three  children  born 
from  1751  to  1755. 

Moore. — Thomas  Moore  and  Betsy,  one  son,  born 
here,  Hiram,  1811. 

NicUOLS. — William  Nichols  and  Elizabeth  had  four 
children,  from  1704  to  1714.  The  origin  of  the 
Nichols  family  dates  from  this  William  or  his  father 
of  the  same  name,  who  settled  in  the  east  part  of 
tli e  town,  near  Nichols'  Brook,  as  early  as  1052,  then 
known  as  New  Meadows,  Topsfield ;  none  of  this 
family  now  in  town. 

PERKINS. — Timothy  Perkins  and  Phebe,  his  wife, 
had  live  children,  from  1744  to  1754.  This  man  lived 
on  the  Tufts  place,  where  the  house  still  stands,  one  of 
the  oldest  in  town.  Timothy,  Jr.,  had  ten  children, 
from  1700  to  17S2;  the  family  not  numerous  here. 

PUTNAM. — Ezra  and  Lucy  had  six  children  from 
1751  to  1757  ;  lived  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  town. 

Perry. — Jonathan  Perry  and  Mehitable  three 
children,  from  1836  to  1840. 

PkabOHY. — This  family  has  always  remained  one 
of  the  largest  since  the  town  was  incorporated. 

Francis  Peabody,  of  St.  Albans,  Hertfordshire, 
England,  born  1(514,  who  came  to  New  England  1035, 
and  traced  as  follows:  from  his  second  son,  Joseph, 
born  1044;  Samuel,  born  1078;  Moses,  born  1708; 
.Samuel,  born  1741;  Joseph,  born  Aug.  3,  1770 ;  the 
last  named  was  the  deacon  here  for  some  years,  and 
father  of  Samuel  J.  Flint,  Ann,  Joseph  and  Dean,  the 
latter  now  clerk  of  court. 

/  All  the  others  bearing  the  name  of  Peabndy  in  this 
town  can  be  traced  to  the  first  named  Francis. 

The  original  name  was  Boadie,  who  made  a  raid 
upon  the  tyrant  emperor  Nero,  of  Rome,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  01,  in  defence  of  the  Queen  of  the  Britons, 
who  had  been  publicly  whipped  before  her  grown  up 
daughters,  by  the  order  of  this  noted  ruler,  and  lot  this 
exploit  and  others  of  like  character  the  Pea,  which 


means  the  big  hill,  or  mountain,  was  added,  "  Bij* 
man,  or  mountain  man — Peabodie."  In  the  exp< xti« 
tion  named  above  Boadie  entered  the  emperor's  pal  .  g 
and  carried  away  a  miniature  picture  of  Neto'* 
wife,  which  was  retained  in  the  family  till  thfl 
eleventh  century. 

Robinson. — Daniel  Robinson  and  Elizabeth  had 
six  children  born  from  1730  to  1747. 

Rolf. — The  families  of  Daniel  and  Jesse  Rolf  had 
respectively  one  and  two  children  from  1720  to 
1750. 

Richardson. — Solomon  Richardson  and  Elizabeth 
had  three  children  from  1730  to  1735.  The  Richard- 
son family  have  lived  mostly  in  the  southeast  part  of 
the  town.    Several  of  them  had  large  families. 

Russell. — Joseph  Russell  and  Mary,  his  wife,  hud 
thirteen  children  born  from  1703  to  1821,  one  of 
whom  was  David,  born  in  1795,  late  of  Amherst,  N. 
H. 

Ray. — Fry  Ray  and  Mary  had,  four  children  from 
1801  to  1810. 

STILES. — The  Stiles  family  came  from  Rowley 
Village  (Boxford)  in  1700;  commenced  settlement  in 
the  north  part  of  the  town  on  land  now  owned  by 
John  Brown.  The  cellar  of  the  house  is  now  seen 
across  the  meadows  east  of  the  Demsey  place. 

Sy.monds.: — First  settled  in  Boxford,  subsequently 
near  the  box  factory  in  this  town  (then  a  part  of  Box- 
ford). There  were  several  families  from  first  settle- 
ments till  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

Smith. — Rev.  Elias  Smith  and  Catharine,  his  wife, 
had  nine  children  from  1700  to  1777. 

SMITH. — Aaron  Smith  and  Mary  had  eight  chil- 
dren from  1700  to  1781 . 

STEARNS. — Samuel  Stearns  and  Dorothy,  his  wife, 
had  fourteen  children  from  1739  to  1757;  moved  to 
Salem,  Mass. 

SAUNDERS. — Timothy  Saunders  and  Rhoda,  his 
wife,  had  two  children  from  1831  to  1832. 

Shelden. — Herman  Shelden  and  Angeline,  his 
wile,  had  four  children  from  1830  to  IS41. 

TOWN.  —  Daniel  Town  ami  Dorothy,  his  wife,  had 
eight  children  from  1722  to  1739;  he  lived  in  the 
east  part  of  the  town  once  belonging  to  Topsfield,  and 
was  chosen  schoolmaster  when  the  town  was  incor- 
porated.   He  opposed  the  annexation  to  Middleton. 

THOMAS. — Rowland  Thomas,  and  Margaret,  his 
wife,  had  eight  children  from  1708  to  1731. 

Town. — Richard  Town,  and  Margery,  his  wife,  had 
three  children  from  1752  to  1750. 

Lewis  Tyler,  and  Sally,  his  wife,  had  three 
children  from  1834  to  1837. 

Upton. — Jeremiah  Upton,  and  Elizabeth,  had  six 
children  from  1788  to  1804. 

WlLKINS. — This  family  has  always  flourished  here 
from  the  first.  The  children  of  Joseph  and  Mar- 
garet date  from  1710  to  1728.  This  man  was  doubt- 
less a  son  of  the  original  Bray  Wilkins,  whose  pos- 
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terity  exceed  in  numbers  any  families  found  on  our 
town  books. 

Woodman". — Moses  Woodman,  and  Olive,  bis  wife, 
one  son,  Moses,  1811. 

White. — Perley  White,  and  Eliza,  bis  wife,  bad 
three  cbildren  from  1S27  to  1836. 

Wright. — Hiram  Wrigbt,  and  Lydia,  bis  wife, 
had  five  cbildren  from  1830  to  1838. 

Winslow. — Washington  W.  Winslow  and  Phoebe 
Ann,  bis  wife,  two  cbildren  from  1S33  to  1835  ;  since 
moved  away. 

Weston. — Samuel  W.  Weston  and  Polly,  bis  wife, 
four  cbildren  from  1S3G  to  1842. 

Wakeham. — Samuel  G.  Wakeham  and  Lucy,  bis 
wife,  tbree  children  from  1837  to  1S40. 

"Trio,"  a  negro  servant  to  Jonatban  Wilkins,  and 
"Cute,"  servant  to  Benjamin  Fuller,  of  Middleton, 
married  by  Rev,  Peter  Clarke  (of  Salem  village),  No- 
vember 22,  1 757. 

Tbe  numher  of  deaths  since  the  first  settlement, 
and  that  bave  been  buried  bere,  is  estimated  at  about 
two  thousand.  The  average  for  tbe  last  sixty-five 
years  has  been  a  little  over  eleven  a  year,  or  about 
seven  hundred  and  fifty.  During  tbe  last  named 
period  the  death  rate  remained  about  tbe  same,  while 
tbe  population  nearly  doubled. 

Cowed  raoM  Account  Cook  or  Col.  Benjamin  Pi-.abody. 
"March  2s,  1785. — Lent  Brother  Joseph  have  12  lbs."    (Thin  Joseph 
was  subsequently  the  millionaire  of  Salem,  Mas*.) 

"Feb.  8*,  17'j:i. — Lieu  Joseph  Wright  took  tha  Jack  (mule  we  sup- 
pose)." 

"A]'T.  1  •".•■>,  178s. — Archelus  Keuney  took  u  cow  for  a  year  at  ono 
pound.'1 

"  An-lrcw  I'eabody,  Dr.,  to  two  Jays'  work  at  the  sawmill,  8  shillings, 
billing  a  culf  w  pooco." 

"  17-j. — Killing  cow  for  Mr.  Robert  Bradford  1  lb.  4  shillings." 

"  Nov.  20*,  1798. — Making  a  coffin  for  Mr.  Robert  Uradfortl  that  day 
lie  Bed,  'i  shillings,  C  [icnco." 

"  Nov.  22*. — To  a  quarter  of  tea  £  2  lbs.  shiignr.  Same  Jay  ono  shill- 
ing's worth  <<f  bread  and  two  quarts  Hum." 

uSor.  lB,h  it  it'-,  1702. — To  killed  two  cows  and  two  hogs,  three  shill- 
ings, 0  pence." 

"  17K). — Ilought  2  bushels  Itio,  gave  8  shillings." 

"  178'.'. — Iioiight  ono  bushel  com,  gave  li  shillings." 

"  William  Wright  to  mend  plow  share,  one  lb.*' 

u17'.-7 — Koeplng  cyder  Barrels,  4  shillings." 

"ITmV — Went  two  days  to  Salem  after  slu  iif,  did  not  find  him;  my 
two  <lu»s  lo  shillings  ;  expenses  y  pence.  To  one  day  Setting  glass  in 
Meeting  house  and  making  Old  I'ebory'e  coflill." 

"Joseph  Symonds,  Dr,  to  making  Colling  8  shillings;  to  putting  in 
axle  and  drafts  '!  shillings." 

"  1799. — Making  small  colling  3  shillings;  also  bis  making  cyder  at 
my  mill."* 

"  Dr.  Silas  Herriam,  Dr.  a  long  account  for  work  at  the  Dr.  grist 
mill  embracing  almost  every  part  of  the  machinery." 

■•Hot.,  1790. — To  sitting  on  arbitration  three  times  and  expenses  7 
shillings  &  G  pence  " 

"  My  oxen  4  hours  £  )■£  8  pence." 

"Simeon  Kenney  to  killing  a  lamb  3  pence." 

"  To  building  Irack  to  chimney  :i  shillings." 

"To  putting  uoslo  to  pump  for  Amos  Fclton  :i3  cts." 

"Biinsely  Veahody,  Dr.,  1799.  To  half  bushel  apples  and  running 
four  »|>oons,  one  shilling  C  pence."  (We  find  u  long  account  against  the 
town,  Home  of  the  charges  for  important  business.  Through  his  influ- 
ence the  road  between  this  village  and  Danvers'  Plain  was  widened  and 
straightened  in  1811.) 

"Ort.  28,  1799. — Milk  Avrill  borrowed  my  wheelbarrow,  brote.it 
liom/,  one  shilling. 
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Asa  Howe  to  putting  in  -1  felloes  k  \  spokes  in  cftrt  «tu-c!,4  •hiding** 
"  ITU".— To  ft  Jay  h  shooing  oxen  ut  Kln-bul'ii."    (Thin  vt.fl  MOM 

Kimball  ;  his  shop  vviin  Howe  roud.) 

"  1707. — Cohering  chimney  ft  other  things  4s.  Op." 

41  Doc.  12th,  1800. — Laying  hearth  in  his  oven  and  plastering,  one 
pound  (account  with  David  Peabociy).-1 

l<  May  8t!l,  1800. — Archehis  Konnoy,  Dr.,  to  2-i  spok«s  in  cart  wheel, 
8  shillings." 

"Feb.  2()t><,  1802— To  milking  coffin  for  W'».  Jerusha  Nichols  S2.CC, 
cts.,  also  wrighthig  her  \vi  1  GG  cts." 

lf  Oct.  IT1*1,  1802  — Dr.  John  Morriani,  Dr  ,  to  one  and  half  days  work 
on  his  barn  \)  shillings ;  to  a  eannow  (1)  >ut  wo  suppose)  0  shillings  " 

''1802. — Building  stupes  round  the- meetinghouse  for  John  Fuller 
S1.50  ;  Sept.  25"-  making  coffin  for  his  father  S3. 75. " 

"  1S04. — Dr.  Silas  Merriam,  threo  days  on  his  new  house,  63.00;  one 
day  and  half  stoning  sellar,  $1.50. 

**  18o.ri.— Bloading  and  Uoweling  his  horse,  3:J  cts.  Aug.  19  &  20, 
going  to  see  his  cow  that  was  shot,  and  another  journey,  <fc  taking 
of  her  hide  &  my  boys  coming  to  Symonds  for  me  §5100. 

("  This  cow  was  accidentally  shot  by  the  Doctors  sun  Jonas,  who  was 
driving  his  father's  cows  on  the  pund  road  to  pasture  tradition  says.) 

"May  10th,  guing  to  his  piggs,  25  cts.    Sick  one,  we  suppose. 

"Oct.  10,  1804. — Anno  June  and  Martha  Nickson  came  to  board  with 
me  10,  the  horse  and  cart  to  move  their  goods  50  cts.  These  children 
and  their  parents  came  from  Ireland  about  this  time  in  consequence  of 
the  Rebellion.  Anne  subsequently  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Merriam's 
son,  Andrew,  and  now  their  posterity,  are  among  our  most  honored  peo- 
ple. 

'■  Dr.  Merriam  married  Col.  Benjamin  IVabody's  sister,  wdiose  daugh- 
ter is  now  102  years  old,  living  in  Danvers. 

"  ISOl— Paid  3-1.75  and  cost  in  Mr.  Capt.  Thomas  Cushens  office  to 
Mr.  Appletuiis  for  the  Salem  Gazette  and  discontinued  the  paper.*' 

This  most  wonderful  old  account  book  ami  memorandum  runs  through 
about  thirty  years,  and  is  full  id'  historical  oven  ts,  to  say  nothing  of 
what  this  man  undertook,  as  a  jack  of  all  trades,  and  in  filling  impor- 
tant offices,  Pie  must  have  made  nearly  all  the  coffins,  repaired  and 
built  buildings,  mill  machinery,  blacksmith,  wheelwright,  mason,  cow, 
and  horse  doctor,  etc.  lie  was  an  honest  and  just  man.  lie  died  since 
our  remembrance,  at  an  advanced  ago.  His  height  was  full  six  feet  (we 
should  judge),  and  walked  very  erect.  Had  a  lung  queue  that  reached 
half  «  ay  down  his  back, 

Till  within  sixty  years  the  sexton  chosen  must  be  a  carpenter,  at  least 
enough  to  make  a  coffin,  for  which  and  digging  the  grave  and  attend- 
ing the  funeral,  he  received  u  fee  of  five  dollars. 
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CHARLES  L.  FLINT. 

Charles  Louis  Flint,  burn  in  Mid<lleton  on  the  8th 
of  May  1824,  was  the  second  son  of  Jeremiah  and 
Mary  (Howard)  Flint.  His  father  was  a  fanner,  and 
occupied  a  part  of  the  estate  that  had  been  the  ances- 
tral inheritance  for  several  generations. 

The  first  American  ancestor  of  this  branch  of  the 
Flint  family,  Thomas  Flint,  is  reported  to  have  come 
from  Wales  .about  tbe  year  1(540,  and  to  have  settled 
soon  after  in  what  was  then  known  as  Salem  village, 
now  called  Peabody.  The  farm  he  then  acquired  by 
purchase  was  held  till  recently  by  one  of  his  lineal 
descendants.  Charles  L.  is  of  the  seventh  genera- 
tion by  direct  descent  from  this  agricultural 
colonist. 

Like  most  farmers'  sons,  his  early  years  were  spent 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  district  school,  and  were,  of 
course,  quite  uneventful,  given  to  acquiring  the  first 
rudiments  of  an  education,  and  to  the  innumerable 
chores  and  lighter  kinds  of  farm  work  which  usually 
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fall  to  the  lot  of  country  boys.  These  occupations, 
though  often  irksome  and  gladly  shunned  as  d'stasteful 
by  most  boys  on  the  farm,  really  constitute  hy  far  the 
best  foundation  for  the  practical  education  of  life. 
The  influences  of  the  farm  are  healthful,  mentally, 
morally  and  physically.  Other  things  being  equal, 
that  is  with  equal  natural  gifts,  equal  advantages  for 
education,  and  equal  opportunities  for  advancement 
and  mental  discipline,  the  boy  on  the  farm  will  in 
the  long  run  come  out  ahead  of  the  boy  in  the  city. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  when  scarcely  able  to  realize 
the  loss,  came  the  great  misfortune  of  his  life — the 
death  of  a  devoted  mother.  This  led  to  some  change 
in  the  family,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  10 
live  with  an  uncle,  who  was  a  large  farmer,  in 
the  town  of  Norway,  Oxford  County,  in  Maine. 
There  too,  he  enjoyed  a  few  weeks  ofschooling  in  the 
winter,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  worked  diligently 
on^the  farm.  The  experience  then  acquired  enabled 
him  to  speak  and  write  with  clearness  and  intelligence 
on  the  practical  as  well  as  the  scientific  elements  of  agri- 
culture in  subsequent  years  of  public  and  oflicial  toil. 

Among  the  few  judicious  friends  with  whom  he 
there  came  in  contact,  and  who  inspired  him  with  a 
desire  to  obtain  a  liberal  education,  was  an  excellent 
teacher,  who  had  been  unable  to  realize  his  own 
wishes  in  that  direction,  and  by  his  advice,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  young  Flint  repaired  to  Phillips  Acad- 
emy at  Andover,  a  town  adjoining  his  native  town  of 
Middle-ton,  to  prepare  for  college.    Here,  almost  un- 
aided, and  in  the  midst  of  many  obstacles  arising 
from  the  want  of  means,  and  the  necessity  of  relying 
wholly  upon  his  own  resources,  he  fitted  for  college 
in  little  over  three  year*,  and  entered  Harvard  in 
1845.    It  required  a  brave  heart,  a  clear  brain,  a 
strong  will  and  a  high  hope  and  trust  in  the  future, 
with  a  stubborn  determination  to  enter  upon  the  ac- 
tivities of  life  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  thorough 
intellectual  training,  to  lead  a  young  man  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  his  own  energy  to  enter  upon  a  long  and 
expensive  course  of  education  like  that  at  Harvard 
College,  but  with  native  vigor,  self-reliance  and  in- 
domitable persistence,  obstacles  are  apt  to  vanish  as 
we  approach  them,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
very  effort  required  to  triumph  over  them  does  not 
result  in  a  firmer,  more  compact  and  more  complete 
manhood.    "  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way,"  and 
the  energy  that  finds  it  has  much  to  do  in  moulding 
the  character,  and  gives  increasing  self-confidence  to 
meet  and  overcome  future  difficulties  which  lie  in  the 
way  of  success  in  life.  A  busy  brain  can  devise  many 
ways  to  meet  emergencies,  and  to  work  one's  way 
through  college,  though  hard  and  unpleasant  enough 
at  times,  is  not  without  its  compensations.    By  writ- 
ing for  the  press,  by  utilizing  the  vacations  in  fram- 
ing essays,  stories,  poems,  anything  that  the  reading 
public  was  willing  to  pay  lor,  the  object  was  accom- 
plished and  he  graduated,  not  without  honor  and  free 
from  debt,  in  1 849. 


In  1850  Mr.  Flint  entered  the  Dane  Law  School  at 
Cambridge,  and  spent  two  years  there  in  preparing 
for  the  profession  of  the  law.  Previous  to  this  time 
he  had  competed  tor  the  Bowdoki  prize  of  forty  dol- 
lars for  the  best  dissertation,  open  to  the  senior  class 
in  college,  and  had  won  it  triumphantly  against  the 
strongest  competition  in  Ids  class,  the  subject  as- 
signed being  "The  Different  Representations  of  the 
Character  of  Socrates,  by  Plato,  Xenophon  and 
Aristophanes."  This  essay,  prepared  under  difficul- 
ties, gained  for  the  earnest  student  the  highest 
commendations    from    a    wide    circle   of  friends. 

About  the  same  time  in  his  senior  year  in  college, 
he  had  competed  for  the  Boylston  prize  in  declama- 
tion, ami  in  this  effort  had  come  olf  second  best,  re' 
ceiving  a  second  prize.  While  connected  with  the 
Law  School  he  also  competed  for  the  post-graduatt 
prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  essay  upon  the  "  Rep 
resentative  System  at  different  Times  and  in  differenl 
Countries,"  and  won  it. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  in  the  Law  School,  a  par 
of  which  time  he  was  connected  as  computer  with  tlx 
American  Nautical  Almanac  office,  then  located  a 
( lambridge,  under  the  superintendence  of  Commodore 
afterwards  Rear  Admiral  Charles  Henry  Davis,  In 
entered  the  office  of  a  lawyer  in  New  York  City 
studied  the  New  York  code  of  practice,  and  was  ad 
mitted  to  the  New  York  bar  on  examination  in  Octo 
bcr,  1852. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board 'of  Agriculture  wa; 
organized  as  a  department  of  State  government  b; 
the  Legis'ature  of  1852.  It  was  designed  as  a  repre 
sentative  body,  but  ultimately  connected  with  tlx 
civil  government,  having  the  Governor,  the  Lieuten 
ant  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealtl 
as  members  ex  nffidis,  three  members  to  be  appointei 
by  the  Executive  for  the  purpose  of  bringing,  so  fa 
as  possible,  a  scientific  element  into  the  Board,  am 
one  delegate  elected  by  each  of  the  County  Agricul 
tural  Societies,  each  member,  when  elected,  to  hub 
his  office  for  three  years.  Since  the  original  organi 
zat  ion  of' the  Hoard,  the  members  ex  otficiis  have  bee 
increased  by  the  addition  of  the  president  of  the  Ma* 
sac  I  m  setts  Agricultural  College,  and  the  State  In 
spector  of  Fertilizers,  both  which  positions  were  ere 
ated  subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  the  Stat 
Board  of  Agriculture. 

After  the  organization  of  the  Board,  the  first  effo] 
was  to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  secretary 
The  position  was  thought  to  be  of  great  importana 
as  the  character,  reputation  and  usefulness  of  the  dt 
partment  wotdd  depend  very  largely  upon  its  execi 
tivc  officer. 

Mr.  Flint  had  previously  become  somewhat  ident 
fied  with  agriculture,  and  had  gained  somerrputatio 
from  having  written  for  and  received  two  prizes  ft 
" Essays  from  the  Essex  County  Agricultural  Socii 
ty,"  a  diploma  and  a  silver  medal  from  the  New  Yor 
State  Agricultural  Society,  etc.,  and  the  attention  i 
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the  Board  was  thus  naturally  turned  to  him.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  having  written  to  ask  for  his  opinion 
as  to  what  the  duties  of  such  a  position  ought  to  be,  he 
replied  at  considerable  length,  without  having  the 
slightest  idea  that  he  had  been  thought  of  as  a  candi- 
date. He  was  asked,  soon  after,  to  become  a  candi- 
date, when  he  promptly  and  positively  declined,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  involve  a  complete  and  rad- 
ical change  of  his  plan  for  life,  and  that  his  educa- 
tion had  not  been  designed  as  a  preparation  for  such 
a  life's  work  as  its  acceptance  would  involve,  and  that 
his  prospects  in  his  position  were  too  flattering  to  be 
given  up  for  any  salaried  position.  These  objections 
were  fiually  overcome  by  the  committee  appointed  to 
consider  and  report  upon  a  candidate,  and  after  much 
persuasion  and  a  full  consultation  of  many  judicious 
friends,  he  finally  accepted  the  responsibility,  and 
entered  upon  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  secre- 
tary on  the  14th  of  February,  1853,  spending  the  first 
few  months,  However,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Shef- 
field Scientific  School  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Agricultural  science  and  literature  were  then,  as 
they  always  had  been,  in  comparative  neglect.  Few 
agricultural  works  had  been  published  in  this  coun- 
try at  that  time,  and  most  of  those  were  reprints  of 
English  works,  with  little  pretension  to  finish  or 
beauty  of  style.  The  literature  of  the  farm  was  highly 
discreditable  as  compared  with  what  it  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  as  compared  with  what  it  was  in  other 
departments  of  labor  and  of  thought,  and  Mr.  Flint 
determined  to  bring  both  the  science  and  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject  into  due  prominence. 

To  accomplish  this  he  planned  a  series  of  consecu- 
tive reports,  with  sonje  special  subject  to  be  developed 
in  each,  and  the  scheme  was  carried  out  with  only 
such  modifications  as  were  necessary  to  keep  the  re- 
p<       within  proper  limits. 

The  fourth  Report,  for  example,  contained  a  prac- 
tical treatise  upon  "Grasses  and  Forage  Plants," 
which  was  subsequently  made  the  basis  of  a  separate 
work,  which  has  passed  through  several  editions,  and 
had  a  wide  distribution  throughout  the  country,  lion. 
1*.  A.  CluidboiirilO,  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  said  of  it:  "  Mr.  Flint's  treatise 
embodies  the  most  practical  and  scientific  information 
on  the  history,  culture  and  nutritive  value  of  the 
grasses  and  the  grains.  His  style  of  writing  is  plain, 
simple,  forcible  and  judiciously  adapted  to  the  ends 
he  has  in  view.  The  large  number  of  illustrations  of 
the  different  species  of  grasses  are  drawn  with  great 
care  and  accuracy,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  study 
and  identification  of  unknown  specimens."  A  re- 
vised edition  of  the  work  appeared  in  1887. 

His  next  publication  was  a  work  of  over  450  pages 
on  ""Milch  Cows  and  Hairy  Farming,"  which  also 
passed  through  many  editions  and  received  the  most 
intelligent  praise  for  its  practical  and  scientific  value. 
At  the  request  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  he, 
with  George  B.  Emerson,  prepared  a  "  Manual  of  Ag- 
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riculture  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges,"  each 
writing  one-half  of  the  work.  This  has  also  passed 
through  several  editions. 

In  1859,  pursuant  to  a  Resolve  of  the  Legislature, 
he  issued  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Harris's  admirable 
treatise  on  "Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,"  with 
very  numerous  additions  and  illustrations.  Neither 
pains  nor  labor  was  spared  to  secure  the.  nearest  possi- 
ble approach  to  perfection,  and  the  work  commanded 
universal  admiration  as  the  finest  specimen  of  printing 
and  word-engraving  ever  produced  in  this  country. 
All  the  illustrations  were  prepared  under  Mr.  Flint's 
careful  supervision. 

In  1S78,  after  holding  the  office  for  twenty-five 
years,  Mr.  Flint  thought  it  desirable  to  tender  his 
i  resignation,  and,  thanking  the  Board  for  the  entire 
cordiality,  confidence  and  unanimity  with  which  the 
members  had  always  co-operated  with  him,  he  did  so. 
The  resignation  was  referred  to  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  Hon.  P.  A.  Chadbourne,  president  of  Williams 
College;  Hon.  William  S.  Clark,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College;  and  Messrs. 
Moore,  of  Concord  and  Phinney,  of  Barnstable,  and 
Wakefield,  of  Palmer ;  who,  after  full  consideration, 
submitted  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

"  Wiierkas,  ITon.  Charles  Jj.  Flint  lias  presented  tu  the  Board  a  state- 
ment concoi'iiing  his  connection  with  tile  same  'luring  the-  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  lias  offered  hid  resignation  as  secretary  : 

"  Itt'sohrd,  That  the  Hoard  desires  to  express  its  high  appreciation  uf 
the  valuable  serviced  of  Secretary  Flint,  and  hereby  earnestly  requests 
him  tu  withdraw  his  resignation  and  continue  the  good  work  in  behalf 
of  tlio  agricultural  interests  uf  the  commonwealth,  in  which  lie  Inus 
achieved  so  enviable  a  reputation." 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  also  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

"lleaolved,  That  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  uf  Agriculture  are  eminently  due  tu  the  Hun.  Charles  L.  Flint  fur 
(ho  ability  and  fidelity  witli  which  lie  has  discharged  the  duties  of  secre- 
tary fur  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  a  manner  alike  honorable  to  the 
commonwealth  and  beneficial  tu  its  people. 

" Resolved,  That  wo  tender  to  Mr.  Flint  our  personal  acknowledgment 
fur  the  courtesy  and  kindness  which  have  ever  characterized  his  inter- 
course with  the  Board,  with  the  sincere  desire  that  the  remainder  of  his 
days  may  be  as  happy  and  prosperous  as  the  past  havo  been  honorable 
and  useful." 

The  resolutions,  after  a  full  expression  of  opinion, 
were  unanimously  adopted,  and  Mr.  Flint  withdrew 
his  resignation. 

In  May,  1.879,  Mr.  Flint  was  unanimously  elected 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
at  Amherst,  but  without  relinquishing  his  duties  as 
secretary  of  the  Board.  He  held  the  oflice  one  year, 
during  which  the  college  was  freed  from  a  burdensome 
debt. 

But  the  annual  reports  to  the  Legislature,  twenty- 
seven  of  which  Mr.  Flint  prepared,  constituted  an 
essential  pari  of  the  work  of  the  office.  They  were 
necessarily  written  and  prepared  out  of  regular  officii 
hours,  and  were  chiefly  the  result  of  night-work,  the 
constant  calls  at  the  oflice  and  the  very  extensive 
correspondence  making  it  impracticable  to  do  any 
j  connected  literary  work  in  oflice  hours.    Of  these  re- 
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ports  Col.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  in  a  History  of  the 
Progress  of  the  State  Board,  said  : 

'■  These  annual  volumes,  embracing  in  all  an  issue  of  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies,  have  gone  forth  not  only  to  the  far- 
mers of  this  commonwealth,  but  have  been  distributed  throughout  our 
own  and  foreign  lands.  They  constitute  a  comprehensive  library  in 
themselves,  embracing  essays,  reports  ami  discussions  on  almost  every 
subject  in  agriculture,  and  are  eagerly  sought  for  with  every  issue. 
These  reports  have  greatly  promoted  the  objects  for  which  the  Hoard  was 
established,  and  extended  its  influence  far  and  wide.  No  similar  publi- 
cation within  my  knowledge  contains  more  practical  ami  useful  informa- 
tion. Tor  farmers.  Complete  sets  have  already  become  very  valuable,  and 
are  more  and  more  appreciated.  By  these  reports  young  men  have  been 
stimulated  to  become  fanners  and  by  the  example  of  the  Board  and  the 
correspondence  of  its  members,  other  States  have  been  led  to  establish 
State  Boards  of  Agriculture  on  the  plan  of  ours." 

Twelve  thousand  copies  of  these  reports  were  pub- 
lished annually  for  many  years  and  distributed 
throughout  the  State,  while  by  a  system  of  exchange 
with  other  States  and  countries,  they  have  reached 
nearly  every  farm-house  in  New  England,  and  found 
their  way* to  almost  every  part  of  the  civilized  globe. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Chilian  Government,  in  con- 
nection with  an  International  Exposition  held  at 
Santiago,  awarded  and  sent  Mr.  Flint  a  magnificent 
diploma  and  a  beautiful  bronze  medal,  in  recognition 
of  the  high  quality  and  value  of  bis  reports. 

The  salary  attached  to  the  office  was  never  liberal. 
For  the  labor  required  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
position  it  was  extremely  meagre.  In  1SS0,  having 
had  a  much  "louder  call,"  Mr.  Flint  resigned  the 
office  to  assume  the  presidency  of  the  New  England 
Mortgage  Security  Company,  a  business  corporation 
established  to  loan  money  upon  real  estate  securities 
at  the  west  ami  south. 

Mr.  Flint  was  married  on  the  14th  of  February, 
1857,  to  Ellen  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Charlotte  (Merriam)  Leland,  of  Grafton,  Mass.  His 
children  are, — 1,  a  daughter,  Charlotte  Leland,  born 
December  1,  1808;  2,  a  son,  Charles  Louis,  born 
March  9,1861 ;  3,  a  second  son,  Edward  Rawson,  born 
September  8,  18(54. 

Mrs.  Flint  died  on  the  25th  of  September,  1875. 
She  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Edward  Rawson,  sec- 
retary of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Buy  from  1(150 
to  1686,  a  period  of  thirty-six  years. 


DANIEL  FULLER.. 

Daniel  Fuller,  son  of  Col.  Archelaus  and  Hetty 
Dale  (Putnam)  Fuller,  and  grandson  of  Benjamin 
and  Mary  Fuller,  great-grandson  of  Benjamin  and 
Sarah  (Bacon)  Fuller,  great-great-grandson  of  Thomas 
Fuller,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1038,  was  born 
November  14,  1771 ;  died  April  5,  1855.  Tie  was  a 
man  of  superior  natural  abilities,  honest,  upright  and 
conscientious  in  his  dealings.  He  was  a  f.^mer  and 
or  many  years  a  town  officer,  and  ever  manifested  a 
lively  interest  in  its  welfare.  From  time  to  time  he 
held  every  office  of  importance  which  a  town,  can 
confer  on  a  citizen. 


In  1820  he  was  constituted  and  appointed  to  be  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  within  and  for  the  county 
of  Essex,  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  by  Gov.  Brooks, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council. 
Commission  renewed  by  Gov.  Levi  Lincoln,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Council  in  JS33.  Commis- 
sion renewed  by  Gov.  Marcus  Morton,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council  in  1S40.  Com- 
mission renewed  by  Gov.  George  N.  Brigg-",  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council  in  1847. 

In  politics  he  had  been  a  AVhig — died  a  Republi- 
can. He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  final  restoration 
of  all  mankind  to  holiness  and  happiness. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  be  was  a  student  at  Phillips' 
Academy  in  Andover.  His  opportunity  for  a  more 
full  development  of  his  mental  energies  was  lost  by 
the  sudden  death  of  his  father,  who  was  born  May  4, 
1727,  in  that  part  of  Salem  which  was  incorporated 
as  a  town  and  called  Middleton  in  J  728. 

His  father  (Archelaus)  was  a  member  of  the  first, 
second  and  third  Provincial  Congress.  From  the 
journal  of  the  Provincial  Congress  it  appears  that  be 
was  a  member  of  a  committee  over  sixty  times.  In 
the  Revolutionary  War  lie  served  in  the  capacity  of 
colonel,  and  while  connected  with  the  army  was  at- 
tacked by  a  disease  of  which  he  died,  and  was  buried 
at  a  place  in  Cheshire  County,  N.  II.,  called  Charles- 
town  No.  4,  through  which  at  that  time  the  road  from 
Boston  to  Quebec  passed.  He  bad  been  much  hon- 
ored and  was  much  lamented.  His  earthly  mission 
was  comparatively  short,  ending  in  forty-nine  years, 
three  months  and  twenty-one  days. 

Daniel  Fuller  married  Sally  Estey,  daughter  of 
John  and  Hannah  (Flint)  Estey,  and  granddaughter 
of  Samuel  Flint  and  Lydia  (Andrews)  Flint. 

Their  children  were, — Archelaus,  born  February  12, 
1799,  received  a  medical  education,  settled  as  a  physi- 
cian in  the  town  of  Fairfield,  Me.,  practiced  in  several 
towns  in  Kennebeck  County.  He  married  Elizabeth 
A.  Craig,  of  Fayette,  Me.  She  died  May  G,  1874. 
They  had  seven  children,  all  of  whom  died  before  the 
tdose  of  the  year  18G3,  None  were  married,  He 
passed  away  October  6,  1880;  was  buried  in  Albion, 
Me.  Daniel,  bom  February  2,  1801;  died  May  19, 
1801.  Nancy,  born  31  arch  29,  1802;  married  Joseph 
W.  Batchelder,  of  Topsfield,  Mass.;  died  August  G, 
1842.  He  died  May  19,  L887,  in  Topsfield.  Sophronia, 
born  December  19,  1803.  Thomas,  born  November 
29,  1805;  was  offered  the  command  of  a  ship  about  to 
sail  from  Boston,  Mass.,  but  declined  the  office,  and 
sailed  in  the  capacity  of  mate  for  Rio  Janeiro,  De- 
cember 4,  1830  ;  since  then  bis  relatives  have  never 
heard  from  the  ship  nor  from  any  who  were  on  board; 
he  was  unmarried.  George  W.,  born  October  4, 1807; 
removed  to  Galena,  Illinois,  and  became  a  wholesale 
grocer.  He  married,  first,  Emeline  Fowler,  of  Guil- 
ford, Ct.  All  their  children  died  in  infancy;  married, 
second,  Sarah  W.  Putnam,  of  Han  vers.  Their  child, 
Jessie  1'.,  is  totally  blind.    He  died  February  1,  1884. 
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Jeremiah,  born  June  17,  1S09,  cultivates  the  home- 
stead acres  which  have  descended  through  a  long  line 
of  Fullers  to  him  and  his  sister,  Sophronia.  He 
married  Eunice  L.  Pike,  of  Ossipee,  N.  H.,  who  died 
June  30,  18S6.  Sarah  P.,  born  August  23, 1811,  mar- 
ried Nathaniel  H.  Johnson,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Oc- 
tober 6,  1836  ;  died  August  6,  1838.  He  died  July 
29,  1864.  Samuel,  horn  November  25,1814;  died 
August  16,  1S43.  His  integrity  and  kindness  en- 
deared him  to  those  who  made  his  acquaintance;  un- 
married. Caroline,  born  May  17,  1817  ;  died  Octo- 
ber 8,  1S21.  Elbridge,  born  August  11,1816;  died 
February  12,  1847 ;  unmarried.  Beloved  and  re- 
spected, he  gave  promise  of  a  useful  life. 

Sisters  and  brother  of  Daniel  Fuller.  Betty,  born 
February  6,  1760,  married,  first,  Nehemiah  Putnam, 
born  October  14,  1753  ;  died  December  14,  1792.  She 
next  married  Samuel  Wilkins,  November  13,  1796  ; 
he  died  September  11, 1S03.  She  died  August  25, 
183S.  Sarah,  born  February  27,  1762 ;  married 
Eleazer  Putnam,  Esq.,  who  died  May  31,  1836;  she 
died  December  21,  1802.  Mary,  born  January  6, 
1764;  married  William  Symonds,  son  of  Joseph  Sy- 
monds  and  Lucy  Kimball ;  she  died  September,  1833. 
Benjamin,  born  September  13,  1767  ;  married  Abigail, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Silas  Merriam,  of  Middleton.  They 
removed  to  Norway,  Me.,  and  both  ended  their  days 
there,  she  in  March,  1S38  ;  he  in  March,  1S50.  In 
1794  no  roads  had  been  located,  but  settlers  cut  down 
trees  so  that  they  could  get  from  one  to  another. 
They  went  with  an  ox-wagon,  one  yoke  of  oxen  and 
two  horses. 

Mr.  Fuller  built  a  house  twenty  by  thirty-eight  feet, 


and  a  story  and  a  half  high,  and  a  barn  thirty-two  by 
fifty  feet.  His  was  the  largest  establishment  in  that 
place. 

DAVID  STILES. 

David  Stiles,  son  of  the  deacon  of  the  same  name, 
was  born  in  Middleton,  Massachusetts,  June  19th, 
1813.  He  received  a  common  school  education,  and 
afterwards  chose  the  profession  of  farrier,  which 
he  has  pursued  for  fifty -three  years  in  his  native 
town.  He  has  lectured  on  the  subject  in  various 
places  in  Essex  County,  and  once  before  the  New 
England  Agricultural  Society  in  Boston.  He  has 
also  written  for  the  press  on  various  subjects  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  many  of  his  articles  being 
marked  with  originality  of  thought,  and  the  one  on 
"The  Decay  of  Iron"  being  extensively  copied. 
He  has  been  especially  interested  in  genealogical, 
historical  and  agricultural  matters.  In  1850  he  ob- 
tained a  United  States  patent  on  a  hay  and  stalk 
cutter.  He  married  Miss  Rebecca  Perry,  of  Dan- 
vers,  by  whom  he  had  five  children.  He  passed  his 
golden  wedding,  April  21,  1886,  and  his  wife 
died  February  2,  1887.  Mr.  Stiles  is  more  than 
ordinarily  well  acquainted  with  the  history  and  in- 
terests of  Essex  County,  and  especially  of  the  town 
of  Middleton,  He  is  a  man  of  firm  convictions,  has 
always  maintained  a  lively  interest  in  public  and 
church  affairs,  and  is  a  good  representative  of  our 
steady,  New  England  country  life. 

In  December,  18S7,  Mr.  Stiles  was  appointed  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  by  His  Exellency,  Oliver  Ames, 
(lovernor  of  Massachusetts. 
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